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WALES. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  JONES,  OF  CARDIFF. 

In  a  report  upon  the  price  of  labor  and  the  cost  of  living,  embracing 
the  moral,  social,  and  economic  condicion  of  the  people,  a  few  general 
observations  concerning  the  geography  and  characteristics  of  the  coun- 
try specially  dealt  with  seem  desirable. 

By  common  consent  Wales  is  divided  into  two  sections,  Forth  and  South. 
The  counties  of  Flint,  Denbigh,  Anglesea,  Carnarvon,  Merioneth,  and 
Montgomery  constitute  North  Wales,  while  South  Wales  is  composed  of 
the  shires  of  Cardigan,  Eadnor,  Brecknock,  Glamorgan,  Carmarthen, 
and  Pembroke.  The  area  of  the  principality  measures  4,721,823  acres. 
The  physical  features  of  the  country  are  varied  and  attractive,  consist- 
ing of  rich  valleys,  barren  rooks,  dense  forests,  lofty  mountains,  and 
desert  moors.  Agriculture  and  quarries  are  the  wealth-producing  agen- 
cies of  North  Wales.  In  the  southern  division  husbandry  consists  ia 
large  measure  of  sheep  grazing,  which  is  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale 
and  with  good  results  in  several  counties  where  the  land  is  mountain- 
ous and  only  capable  of  sustaining  from  one  sheep  per  acre  upwards. 
But  the  poverty  of  the  surface  is  abundantly  compensated  by  the  rich 
mineral  deposits  of  the  hills. 

The  population  of  the  country,  according  to  the  census  of  1881,  was- 
1,359,895.  The  wage-earners,  or  working  classes,  may  be  comprehen- 
sively divided  into  (1)  agricultural  laborers,  (2)  slate  quarrymen,  (3) 
miners,  and  (4)  iron-workers.  To  these  particular  classes  must,  of 
course,  be  added  the  ordinary  craftsmen  and  laborers  of  progressive  so- 
ciety, who  build  houses  and  their  appurtenances,  construct  railroads, 
highways,  and  canals,  as  well  as  rolling  stock,  vehicles,  and  boats,  and 
those  who  handle  and  facilitate  the  machinery  of  commerce  and  of  com- 
munities. 

South  Wales  now  takes  the  first  position  as  a  coal-exporting  district. 
This  draws  to  the  ports  of  the  Bristol  Channel  a  large  amount  of  the 
tonnage  of  the  world;  and  in  shipping  Cardiff,  Newport,  and  Swansea 
take  a  prominent  position  among  the  great  ports  of  the  Kingdom.  Not- 
withstanding the  advantages  of  this  district  in  the  presence  of  coal  and 
iron,  and  the  existence  of  some  of  the  largest  mills  in  the  Kingdom 
turning  out  ship-plates  in  large  quantities  within  a  few  miles  of  tidal 
water,  ship-building,  beyond  the  mere  business  of  repairing,  has  not  yet 
been  established  on  the  banks  of  the  streams  of  South  Wales.  But  the 
advantages  enumerated,  together  with  the  employment  afforded  to  ton- 
nage, cannot  fail  to  induce  capitalists  to  erect  shipyards  on  the  Taff 
and  other  streams  on  the  Bristol  Channel. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  report  I  have  not  confined  myself  entirely 
within  the  lines  indicated  by  the  circular  of  the  Department  dated  Feb- 
ruary 15, 1884,  and  before  dealing  with  the  specified  requirements  of  the 
circular  I  have  introduced  chapters  dealing  with  the  political  status  of 
the  British  workman,  local  government  in  England  and  Wales,  local 
taxation,  and  the  social  condition  of  the  people.  Following  these  will 
be  found  papers  and  schedules  dealing  with  life  and  labor  in  Wales 
upon  the  plan  suggested  by  the  circular. 

THE  POLITIOAL  STATUS  OP  THE  BKITISH  WORKMAN. 

The  parliamentary  electoral  qualifications  are  manifold  and  complex 
in  the  United  Kingdom ;  to  an  American  they  are  even  confusing.    Ad- 
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hering,  in  this  instance,  to  England  and  Wales,  they  may  be  compre- 
hensively divided  into  the  borough  franchise  aiid  the  county  franchise. 
Prior  to  the  reform  act  of  1832  the  qualifications  of  the  general  elector 
rested  upon  the  holding  of  freehold  property  to  the  yearly  value  of  *^ 
($9  72)  Under  the  operations  of  the  reform  act,  and  of  subsequent  leg- 
islation enacted  in  the  years  1867,  1868,  and  1869,  electoral  rights  were 
modified  and  extended  to  their  present  form.  The  existing  county  fran- 
chise of  England  and  Wales  may  be  divided,  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
into  three  classes:  (1)  The  £50  ($243)  rental  franchise  of  1832;  (2)  the 
£12  ($58.32)  rating  franchise  of  1867;  and  (3)  the  property  franchise  of 
1867  and  1868,  whether  consisting  of  a  £2  ($9.72)  or  £5  ($2-4.30)  free- 
hold, or  of  a  copyhold  or  leasehold  of  the  value  of  £5  ($24.30)  a  year  or 
more. 

Among  the  evils  and  abuses  possible  under  the  present  county  fran- 
chise are  the  qualification  of  non-resident  voters  purely  and  merely  for 
party  purposes,  and  whereby  such  nonresident  voters  number,  in  some 
instances,  one-fourth  of  the  votes  upon  the  register  of  the  constituency. 

Another  aspect  of  this  abuse  is  found  in  the  subdivision  of  heredita- 
ments. Mr.  Gladstone,  when  introducing  his  franchise  bill  of  1884, 
said  that  he  "had  in  his  possession  a  photograph  of  a  hereditament,  a 
certain  structure  not  very  imposing  in  itself,  occupied  by  a  single  per- 
son, and  conferring  one  occupation  franchise,  but  held  by  forty-five 
owners,  every  one  of  whom  stands  upon  the  register  in  virtue  of  his 
forty-fifth  part  of  this  building,  which  qualifies  only  a  single  occupation 
voter!" 

These  electoral  qualifications  are  common  enough  in,  this  country. 
Their  potency  was  brought  home  to  Mr.  Gladstone  during  his  celebrated 
canvass  in  Midlothian.  No  ordinary  man  could  have  overcome  the 
"fngot"  votes  of  the  Scottish  constituency,  and  I  am  here  tempted  to 
indulge  in  a  single  comment.  A  political  scandal  of  corresponding  im- 
portance in  the  United  States  would  evoke  thundering  denunciation 
from  platform,  press,  and  pulpit,  from  Puget  Qound  to  Florida,  but  the 
iniquity  is  rather  winked  at  here — both  parties  indulge  in  it— ^and  even 
the  premier's  declaration  about  the  photographed  house  causea  more 
laughter  than  sensation.    But  the  hand  of  fate  is  on  the  curtain. 

The  borough  franchise  consists  of  six  qualifications,  under  which  male 
persons  of  full  age,  and  not  subject  to  any  legal  incapacity,  are  enti- 
tled to  vote  for  the  election  of  members  of  Parliament  in  boroughs,  viz: 

I.  The  occupation  of  a  dwelling-house  rated  to  the  relief  to  the  poor,  and  upon 
■which  the  rates  have  been  paid  according  to  the  acts  of  1867, 1868,  and  1869. 

II.  The  occupation  of  any  premises  other  than  a  dwelling-house  rated  to  the  poor 
at  not  less  than  £10  ($48.60)  per  annum. 

III.  The  occupation  as  sole  tenant  of  lodgings  of  the  annual  value  of  £10,  if  let 
unfurnished. 

IV.  The  occupation  as  joint  tenant  with  another  person  or  persons  of  lodgings  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  which,  if  let  unfurnished,  is  of  an  amount  which,  when  divided 
by  the  number  of  lodgers,  gives  a  sum  of  not  less  than  £10  (48.60)  for  each  lodger. 

V.  Being  registered  as  a  freeman  or  free  burgess  in  anyplace  other  than  London. 

VI.  Being  a  freeman  of  the  city  of  Loudon,  or  a  liveryman  belongiug  to  one  of  the 
city  companies. 

The  electoral  qualifications  V  and  VI  were  conferred  long  ago  by  the 
crown  upon  certain  people  for  services  rendered,  or  otherwise,  and  made 
hereditary  from  father  to  son,  or  through  connection  with  organizations 
or  companies,  such  as  the  Lurrymen  or  Freemen's  companies.  These 
are  designated  as  "ancient  right"  franchises,  and  even  a  brief  descrin. 
tion  of  their  qualifications  would  lead  this  paper  to  inordinate  length 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  while  the  borough  franchise  is  com- 
paratively satisfactory  the  county  franchise  must  be  unsatisfactory  to 
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the  extent  of  the  difference  between  the  two  franchises.  At  present  it 
is  a  common  occurrence  for  two  men,  working  in  the  same  factory  or 
establishment,  possessed  of  equal  skill,  intelligence,  and  education,  to 
be,  the  one  an  elector  and  the  other  disfranchised  by  the  simple  fact 
that  one  resides  within  the  limits  of  the  borough,  while  the  other,  the 
disfranchised,  resides  just  over  the  boundary  line.  This  is  a  hardship, 
an  injustice,  and  an  anomaly  under  the  present  law. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  miners  and  agricultural  laborers  of  the  country 
are  without  will  or  vote  to  influence  the  law  and  government  of  the 
country.  The  bill  now  before  Parliament  proposes  to  remedv  present 
evils  to  the  following  extent :  It  provides  for  an  addition  to  the  existing 
borough  franchise  of  what  Mr.  Gladstone  has  described  as  the  "  service 
franchise";  that  is  to  say,  it  gives  electoral  rights  to  the  inhabitants 
of  dwellings,  whether  they  shall  be  landlords  or  tenants.  This  clause 
will  enfranchise  the  gardeners,  the  coachmen,  and,  generally,  the  chief 
servants  of  establishments ;  and  when  extended  to  the  counties  it  will 
enfranchise  the  present  inhabitants  of  cottages  upon  farms  and  estates, 
and  of  the  villages  of  the  great  mining  districts  of  the  country,  owned 
by  the  mine-owner  and  occupied,  rent  free,  by  the  miner.  The  new 
bill  further  proposes  to  extend  the  £10  ($48.60)  yearly-value  qualifica- 
tion now  enjoyed  by  "occupiers"  of  houses  and  land  to  the  occupiers 
of  land  only.  In  brief,  there  will  be,  under  the  proposed  act,  first,  the 
freehold  franchise  of  1832;  second,  the  "lodger  franchise  "of  1867;  third, 
the  household  franchise  of  1867,  amended  in  subsequent  years ;  fourth, 
the  '•  service  franchise ; "  and  fifth,  the  already-mentioned  "  ancient  fran- 
chises." These  will  constitute  the  principles  of  the  borough  franchise 
under  the  new  bill;  and  the  great  reform  will  really  be  effected  by 
applying  these  provisions  of  the  measure  to  the  people  of  the  counties  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  present  strain  upon  the  Government  is  great.  From  without,  it 
comes  from  Egypt  and  the  Soudan ;  from  within  it  is  caused  by  the  disaf- 
fection  of  ship-owners  towards  the  board  of  trade  and  the  proposed  ship- 
ping bill.  But  if  Mr.  Gladstone  can  retain  power  for  six  months  the 
great  electoral  reform  bill  will  become  law,  and  enfranchise  1,300,000 
men  in  England  and  Wales,  200,000  in  Scotland,  and  400,000  in  Ireland. 
In  other  words,  it  will  elevate  to  the  dignity  of  electors  nearly  2,000,000 
of  people,  mainly  composed  of  the  toilers  in  the  mines  or  in  the  fields 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

WOEKINGMEN  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

Even  under  the  existing  franchises  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  polit- 
ical influence  of  the  working  classes  is  great  and  increasing,  and  the 
electoral  possibilities  of  that  class  may  be  described  as  supreme.  They 
not  only  hold  the  balance  of  power,  but  possess  a  positive  majority  of 
votes  in  all  the  great  manufacturing  and  commercial  centers  of  the 
country.  The  great  bulk  of  the  workingmen  are  adherents  of  the  Lib- 
eral party,  and  if  united  as  a  class  for  electoral  purposes  they  could 
carry  all  the  borough  constituencies,  and  thereby  overpower  the  county 
electors.  But  they  do  not  vote  "  like  a  flock  of  sheep,"  nor  exercise 
their  suffrages  in  a  hostile  or  tyrannical  spirit.  They  are  not,  and  must 
not  be,  ignored  in  the  selection  of  candidates ;  but  they  are  far  from 
insisting  upon  candidates  from  the  ranks  of  labor  in  a  tyrannical  spirit. 
They  have  sent  only  three  "  workingmen  representatives  "  to  Parliament. 
Conspicuous  in  the  triumvirate  stands  Thomas  Burt,  esq.,  the  member 
for  Morpeth.  He  is  a  veritable  workingman  and  Northumberland  miner, 
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at  once  modest  and  able ;  amiable  at  all  times,  but  with  the  courage  o 
his  convictions.  He  is  in  no  danger  of  losing  his  independence  of  thoug 
and  action  through  that  insidious  but  somewhat  exaggerated  monsie, 
"  the  social  influence,"  on  the  one  hand,  nor  in  consequence  of  ®^^"  j^ 
cent  panics  created  by  political  charlatans  on  the  other.  ^®/^-m. 
above  the  average  moral  and  intellectual  height  of  the  House  ^^  ^^  ^^ 
mons,  and  is  an  honor  alike  to  his  constituency  and  to  the  ^"^"i  ^^' 
sembly,  where  he  is  recognized  and  respected  for  his  i"'^^'"®"  ■,,<.„  1,1  * 
Mr.  Broadhurst,  M.  P.  for  Stoke-on-Trent,  is  also  a  highly  creaitaoie 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  That  the  working  classes  coum 
multiply  their  class  representatives  is  undoubted ;  that  they  will  *^^°°f 
as  eligible  candidates  present  themselves,  is  equally  true.  -Lhey  nave 
made  an  excellent  start  in  this  regard,  and  are  anxious  to  maintain  tneir 
good  repute.  The  fact  that  members  of  Parliament  are  not  paid  tor 
their  services  as  legislators  is  a  serious  impediment  in  the  way  ot  worK- 
ingmen  candidates. 

Mr.  Burt  supports  himself  by  his  salary  of  dCSOO  ($2,430)  a  year  as 
secretary  to  the  Northumberland  Miners'  Association,  augmented  by 
work  of  a  literary  character.  The  increase  of  members  of  Parliament 
from  the  ranks  of  labor  will  perhaps  be  made  after  the  model  of  Mr. 
Burt's  conditions.  The  presence  of  such  men  in  the  House  of  Commons 
is  recognized  by  their  colleagues  as  a  valuable  acquisition.  They  speak 
with  authority  upon  subjects  intimately  connected  with  workingmen, 
such  as  legislation  dealing  with  mines,  workshops,  sanitary  laws,  tem- 
perance, employers'  liabilities,  &c.  The  Liberalism  of  workingmen  as 
a  class  and  of  their  leading  representatives  has  a  decided  democratic 
leaning.  Their  agitation  and  influence  favored  the  passage  of  the  fac- 
tories act,  the  employers'  liability  act,  and  the  Sunday  closing  act  for 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  and  their  continued  agitation  for  years, 
and  more  especially  during  the  summer  of  last  year,  forced  and  encour- 
aged the  present  Government  to  bring  in  the  franchise  bill  now  on  its 
passage  through  Parliament. 

Keligious  and  social  questions  bear  a  close  relationship  to  party 
politics.  Adherents  of  the  Church  of  England  may  be  classed  as  Con- 
servatives, while  Nonconformists,  as  a  rule,  support  candidates  of  the 
Liberal  party.  A  n  exception  to  this  general  rule  prevails  in  England, 
where  the  Wesleyans  are  somewhat  evenly  divided  between  the  two  po- 
litical camps.  But  in  the  principality  disestablishment  is  the  leading 
question  in  political  consideration,  and  the  Nonconformists,  as  a  rule, 
are  in  favor  of  disestablishment,  and,  generally,  of  advanced  Liberal 
principles. 

Formerly  the  temperance  question  was  supported  by  but  a  small  mi- 
nority among  Liberal  politicians.  Within  the  last  half  dozen  years,  how- 
ever, temperance  has  become  fashionable.  A  goodly  number  of  bishops 
and  other  dignitaries  of  the  church,  as  well  as  Nonconformist  ministers, 
have  become  total  abstainers  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory.  But  not- 
withstanding the  acquisition  of  "my  lord  bishop,"  deans,  and  canons  as 
stanch  supporters  of  temperance,  it  remains  true  that  the  main  strength 
and  support  of  the  principle,  both  in  advocacy  and  practice,  comes  from 
the  ranks  of  Nonconformists  and  Liberals  in  politics. 

There  is  an  attectatiou  in  this  country  that  party  politics  have  no  in- 
fluence upon  municipal  elections.  It  is  a  mere  affectation.  In  some  of 
the  boroughs  of  England  and  Wales  the  votes  of  the  council,  even  upon 
sanitary  and  other  measures,  are  sometimes  carried  upon  strict  party 
lines.  The  political  creed  of  candidates  is  always  a  potent  factor  in  an 
election.    But  within  the  local  parliaments  of  some  towns  political 
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prejudices  and  considerations  are  to  a  very  great  extent,  though  not 
altogether,  ignored  by  the  members. 

It  is  remarkable  that  of  all  the  industrial  classes  of  the  United  King- 
dom the  miners  are  the  most  keen  politicians.  If  Mr.  John  Burnett, 
the  leader  of  the  nine-hours'  movement  a  few  years  ago,  occupied  among 
the  pitmen  of  the  North  of  England  or  of  South  Wales  a  position  cor- 
responding to  that  which  he  holds  as  the  secretary  of  the  Amalgamated 
Engineers,  he  had  long  since  been  a  member  of  Parliament.  (Constitu- 
encies have,  to  my  knowledge,  been  offered  him ;  but  no  discreet  man 
would  accept  a  seat  in  Parliament  without  a  certain  though  a  modest 
income.  There  are  Conservative  workingmen,  but  the  great  body  of  the 
workmen  are  staunch  and  emphatic  Liberals. 

LOCAL   GOVERNMENT  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  the  electoral  rights  of  the  people  in  local 
and  municipal  affairs,  it  is  perhaps  desirable  that  a  brief  outline  should 
be  given  of  local  government  in  England  and  Wales.  It  would  be  out 
of  place  to  trace  the  growth  of  these  democratic  institutions  from  Saxon 
times;  but  it  may  be  said  that  local  government  came  into  tangible  ex- 
istence in  England  with  the  reform  act  of  1832.  They  may  be  briefly 
divided  into  municipal  borough  and  urban  sanitary  districts,  or  local 
boards.  The  municipal  boroughs  number  240,  while  the  local  boards 
are  upwards  of  800  in  number. 

These  urban  districts,  or  local  boards,  are  constituted  by  the  rate-pay- 
ers. Upon  the  requisition  of  twenty  or  more  owners  or  rate-payers  a 
meeting  of  rate-payers  may  be  convened  in  any  locality,  and  such  a  meet- 
ing may,  by  resolution,  declare  that  a  given  community,  with  defined 
boundaries,  shall  be  constituted  a  local  board  district;  and  upon  receipt 
of  such  resolution  the  local  government  board  may  declare  "  such  place 
to  be  a  local  government  district,  and  from  and  after  the  commence- 
meut  of  such  order  such  place  shall  become  a  local  government  district, 
and  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  government  board."  The 
law  allows  great  latitude  favorable  to  the  formation  of  local  boards.  No 
stipulations  are  made  as  to  numbers  and  the  smallest  village  or  cluster  of 
houses,  as  a  center,  may  enjoy  to  this  extent  the  luxury  of  self-government. 
Upon  receipt  of  an  order  from  the  local  government  board  a  register  of 
owners  and  occupiers  qualified  to  vote  is  prepared  and  an  <'  owner  "  is  de- 
fined by  the  local  government' act  of  1875  to  be  -"  any  person  for  the  time 
being  in  the  actual  occupation  of  any  kind  of  property  in  the  district  for 
which  he  claims  a  vote  ratable  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  not  let  to  him 
at  a  rack-rent,  or  any  person  receiving  on  his  own  account,  or  as  mort- 
gagee, or  remembrancer,  in  possession  of  the  rack-rent  of  any  such  prop- 
erty." 

A  "  rate- payer"  is  defined,  for  the  purposes  of  the  election  of  a  local 
board,  as  one  who  has  been  rated  to  the  poor  for  one  whole  year  imme- 
diately preceding  the  day  of  tendering  his  vote,  and  who  has  also  paid 
the  poor  rate  for  the  immediate  past  year.  Voting  at  such  elections  is 
by  ballot,  and  property  is  possessed  of  advantages  as  follows :  Electors 
paying  a  rental  of  less  than  £50  ($243)  a  year  have  one  vote;  £50  ($243) 
and  up  to  £100  ($486),  two  votes ;  £100  ($486)  to  £150  ($729),  three 
votes ;  £150  ($729)  to  £200  ($972),  four  votes ;  £200  ($972)  to  £250 
($1,215),  five  votes.  A  voter  paying  a  rental  of  £250  ($1,215)  and  up- 
wards is  entitled  to  six  votes.  A  voter  who  is  at  once  the  owner  and 
the  bona  fide  occupier  is  entitled  to  vote  in  both  capacities.  No  man  is 
eligible  as  a  member  of  the  local  board  who  is  not  an  owner  or  a  rate- 
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payer,  and  he  must  reside  within  seven  miles  of  the  district,  and  he 
rated  for  the  poor  at  not  less  than  £15  ($72.90)  a  year.  Members  are 
elected  for  three  years,  but  one-third  of  the  board  must  retire  each  year. 

The  powers  vested  in  these  local  boards  appertain  almost  entirely  to 
health  and  sanitary  measures.  It  is  their  duty  to  provide  suitable  ana 
sufacient  sewers,  to  compel  house-owners  to  make  proper  drains  into  tne 
same,  to  enforce  the  necessary  closet  accommodation,  both  in  dwelling- 
houses  and  in  factories,  to  provide  for  cleaning  the  streets,  removing 
the  rubbish,  cleansing  the  repositories  of  tilth,  and  of  such  houses  as, 
they  may  consider  in  an  unhealthy  sanitary  state.  They  may  prohibit 
dwellings  in  cellars  and  basements,  provide  hospitals  for  the  treatment 
of  infectious  diseases,  regulate  the  prevention  of  epidemics,  establish 
mortuaries  and  public  cemeteries.  They  are  authorized  by  the  local 
government  act  to  appoint  a  medical  officer  of  health,  a  surveyor,  an 
inspector  of  nuisances,  a  clerk,  a  treasurer,  and  such  other  assistants 
as  may  be  found  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

The  local  authorities  are  empowered  to  borrow  money  for  permanent 
works,  which,  however,  shall  not  exceed  two  years' ratable  value  of  the 
district.  Incalculable  good  has  been  effected  by  the  urban  sanitary 
authorities,  created  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1875.  Villages 
which  were  formerly  periodically  decimated  by  visitations  of  typhoid 
and  typhus  fever,  and  other  virulent  diseases,  are  now,  thanks  to  the 
sewers  and  the  system  of  drainage  and  health  regulations,  enforced  by 
the  local  boards,  resorts  of  health,  and  the  home  of  a  sound  and  thriv- 
ing population.  The  extent  to  which  the  people  of  England  and  Wales 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  act  is  highly  creditable  to  them.  These 
local  boards  have  no  judicial  authority  nor  control  over  the  police;  in 
this  respect  they  come  under  the  county  administration. 

The  municipal  boroughs  have  tolerably  complete  local  government, 
including  the  protection  of  the  peace  and  the  trial  of  wrong-doers.  This 
form  of  local  government  is  constituted  by  royal  charter  upon  the  prayer 
and  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  or  community.  Inquiry  is 
ordered  into  the  claim  of  the  inhabitants,  who  support  their  petition 
by  facts  relating  to  population,  local  importance  and  circumstances, 
the  feelings  of  the  community,  and  the  ratable  value  of  the  property 
which  they  represent.  Evidence  for  "  the  other  side  "  is  also  adduced, 
and  upon  the  case  a  report  is  made  to  the  privy  council  by  whom  the 
Crown  is  advised  either  to  grant  or  reject  the  prayer  and  petition.  If 
the  request  is  favored,  a  charter  is  granted,  a  municipal  borough  is 
constituted,  and  the  rate-payers  proceed  to  elect  officers.  All  rate-payers, 
male  and  female,  who  have  resided,  or  occupied  property  within  the 
borough  for  one  year,  and  who  reside  within  seven  miles  of  the  town, 
and  who  have  paid  either  personally  or  through  their  landlords  all  rates 
due  at  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  the  register,  are  entitled  to  vote 
in  the  election  of  town  councilors.  A  borough  is  divided  into  wards, 
similar  to  what  they  are  in  American  towns. 

The  number  of  councilors  is  not  prescribed,  but  no  borough  has  less 
than  12  or  more  than  48  councilors.  Any  rate-payer  is  eligible  for 
election  as  a  member  of  the  council.  Councilors  are  elected  for  three 
years,  but  one-third  must  retire  each  year,  being,  however,  eligible  for 
re-election.  When  the  councilors  first  assemble  they  elect  aldermen 
in  the  ratio  of  one-third  of  the  number  of  councilors.  Aldermen  are 
elected  for  six  years,  one-half  retiring  every  third  year,  being  eligible 
for  re-election.  Eate-payers,  not  members  of  the  council,  are  eligible 
to  be  chosen  as  aldermen,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  not  so 
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chosen.    Aldermen  and  councilors,  upon  joint  ballot,  elect  the  mayor  or 
chief  magistrate  of  the  town. 

The  mayor  must  be  a  member  of  the  council.  He  is  recognized  as  the 
first  citizen  of  the  town  during  his  year  of  office.  He  is  a  magistrate 
and  presiding  justice  by  virtue  of  his  office.  The  election  of  council- 
ors takes  place  on  the  1st  day  of  ^"ovember  annually.  Any  vacancies 
in  the  aldermanic  bench  are  tilled  on  the  9th  of  November,  when,  also, 
the  mayor  of  the  town  is  elected.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  council- 
ors are  elected  by  the  rate-payers,  that  the  aldermen  are  elected  by  the 
councilors,  and  that  the  mayor  is  elected  by  the  joint  vote  of  council- 
ors and  aldermen. 

The  municipal  authority  thus  constituted  appoint  a  town  clerk,  treas- 
urer, medical  officer  of  health,  an  inspector  of  nuisances,  a  chief  con- 
stable, and  other  necessary  officers.  The  authority  of  the  municipal  law 
is  tolerably  complete,  and  includes  sanitary  powers,  control,  through 
the  watch  committee,  of  the  police,  through  their  own  magistrates  of 
the  peace  of  the  borough,  and  power,  generally,  to  make,  maintain, 
clean,  light,  and  regulate  the  streets,  provide  an  efficient  system  of 
drainage,  guard  the  public  health,  establish  lunatic  asylums,  and  in- 
spect dwelling-houses,  remove  nuisances,  enforce  the  adulteration  acts, 
provide  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  infectious  diseases,  baths,  parks, 
mortuaries,  pleasure  grounds,  the  establishment  of  cemeteries,  supply 
gas,  water,  and  electric  light,  control  markets  and  fairs,  regulate  weights 
and  measures,  establish  and  maintain,  with  the  assistance  of  a  commit- 
tee, free  libraries  and  museums,  and  other  public  buildings  necessary  to 
the  well-being  of  the  borough;  to  provide  fire  brigades  and  maintain  an 
efficient  force  of  police  officers  and  detectives  for  the  protection  of  the 
well  disposed  of  the  community. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  qualifications  for  membership  of  the  town 
council  are  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  of  thrifty  workingmen. 
And  here  again,  so  far  as  my  experience  extends,  I  must  bear  witness 
to  the  discretion  they  exercise  in  the  selection  of  candidates  from  their 
own  ranks.  I  know  a  goodly  number  of  workingmen,  masons,  tailors, 
boilermakers,  arid  other  craftsmen,  who  are  members  of  the  town  coun- 
cils of  England  and  Wales ;  and  in  the  instance  of  Mr.  Laird,  a  New- 
castle journeymen  tailor,  a  Liberal  of  democratic  sympathies  in  politics, 
it  is  within  my  own  personal  knowledge  that  Conservatives  and  Liberals 
alike,  men  of  wealth  and  position,  not  only  united  to  support  his  elec- 
tion, but  urged  him  over  and  over  again  to  stand  as  a  candidate.  He 
is  an  extremely  modest,  capable,  fair-minded  man. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  serious  and  long-standing  grievance 
entertained  by  workingmen  towards  the  municipal  boroughs  of  this 
country.    At  all  events,  the  remedy  is  within  their  reach. 

Subjoined  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales, 
showing  the  division  of  local  government  into  municipal  boroughs  and 
urban  sanitary  districts,  together  with  the  population  in  the  year  1881 : 
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Municipal  boroughs  and  urban  sanitary  districts,  with  the  population  in  the  year  1881. 


Coanties. 


Bedford 

!Berks 

Bucks 

Cambridge 

Chester 

Cornwall 

Cumberland 

Derby 

Devon . 

Dorset 

Dnrham 

Essex 

Gloucester 

Hants 

Hereford 

Hertford 

Hnntington 

Kent 

Lancaster 

Xieicester 

Lincoln   

Middlesex 

Houmnatli 

Norfolk  

ITorthampton 

Korthumberland 

Nottingham , 

Oxford , 

Jutland 

Salop 

Sjomeraet 

Stafford 

Suffolk 

Surrey 

Sussex 

Warwick 

"Westmoreland 

■Wilts 

"Worcester 

York 


Municipal 
boroughs. 


Anglesea 

Brecon 

Cardigan 

Carmarthen.. 
Carnarvon  .. 

Denbigh 

Flint 

Glamorgan 

Merioneth     .. 
Montgomery . 

Pembroke 

Kadnor 


Urban 
sanitary 
districts. 


Area  in 
acres. 


22 
105 
10 
18 
19 
15 
6 
4 
17 
10 


8 
10 
29 

5 
11 
16 

9 

4 
10 
10 
163 


295,  509 

450, 132 

467,  009 

534,  926 

705,493 

869,  878 

970, 161 

em,  243 

1,  655, 161 

627,  265 

647,592 

1,  055, 133 

804, 977 

1,  032, 105 

532, 898 

391, 141 

229,  515 

1,  004,  984 

1,  207,  926 

511,719 

1,  767, 962 

181,  317 

368,  399 

1,  356, 173 

629,  912 

1,  290,  312 

526, 176 

470,  095 

94, 889 

841, 167 

1,  049,  815 

732,  434 

949,  825 

483,178 

934,  006 

566,458 

500,  906 

859,  303 

472, 4S3 

3,  882,  851 


193,511 
460, 158 
443, 387 
606, 172 
369,  482 
3P2,  005 
169, 162 
547,  076 
38S,  291 
485,  351 
393,  684 
276,  552 


Popalation* 
1881. 


149, 461 
218,382 
176, 277 
185, 475 
643,237 
329, 484 
250,630 
461, 141 
604,  397 
190,  979 
867,  586 
575, 930 
572, 480 
593,487 
121,042 
202, 990 
59,  614 
977,  585 

3,454,225 
321,  018 
469,994 

2,  918,  814 
211, 374 
444,825 
272, 524 
434.024 
391, 984 
179,  650 
21,434 
247,  993 
469, 010 
981, 385 
356,863 

1,435,842 
490, 316 
737,188 
64,184 
258,967 
380, 291 

2,  886, 309 


50,964 

57, 735 

70,226 

128,861 

119, 195 

108,931 

80, 373 

511, 672 

54,793 

65,  798 

91,  808 

23,539 


LOCAL   TAXATION. 

I  do  not  affect  complete  mastery  over  the  subject  of  local  taxation.  I 
doubt  if  there  are  a  dozen  men  in  England  who  understand  what  seems 
almost  beyond  comprehension  and  passing  description.  "  Chaos  alone  " 
says  Mr.  Philips,  an  authority  upon  the  subject,  "  describes  the  present 
condition  of  local  affairs."  The  first  complication  arises  out  of  the  va 
riety  of  authorities,  elected  at  different  periods,  upon  a  different  system 
for  difierent  terms  of  office,  and  by  different  franchises.  Thus  we  have 
a  state  of  things  which  divides  the  area  with  a  view  to  producing  th« 
greatest  amount  of  eccentricity.  First  are  the  parishes  which  are  unit^ 
in  certain  taxations,  then  the  unions,  then  the  coanties,  and  the  school 
districts  with  their  separate  officers  and  geographical  divisions  madn  in 
entire  disregard  of  existing  demarkations. 

In  the  examination  of  this  question  we  find  the  urban  sanitary  dis- 
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triot  of  West  Ham  having  a  population  of  100,000,  while  that  of  West 
Worthing  consists  of  only  about  300  people.  The  honorable  member 
for  Herefordshire,  speaking  of  this  question  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1881.  said: 

There  are  only  three  unions  in  my  connty  ■which  do  not  overlap.    In  the  Aber- 

favenny  union  there  are  S  parishes  in  Hereford  and  24  in  Monmouthshire ;  in  the 
tore  union  there  are  27  parishes  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  and  2  in  the  county  of 
Monmouth.  In  the  Monmouth  union  there  are  25  parishes  in  Herefordshire;  24  in 
Monmouthshire,  and  4  in  Gloucestershire.  The  Hay  union  has  5  parishes  in  Hereford- 
shire, 13  in  Breconshire,  and  10  in  Radnorshire.  The  Kington  union  has  4  parishes 
in  Herefordshire  and  15  in  Badnorshire. 

What  is  true  regarding  the  unions  is  applicable  also  in  relation  to  the 
highways  and  to  educational  districts. 

With  these  incomprehensible  subdivisions  of  area  the  muddle  is  em- 
phasized by  having  general  separate  valuations  by  the  assessors  of  the 
various  rates.  The  taxes  are  levied  and  collected  by  corresponding 
groups  of  officials.  There  are  boards  of  guardians,  highway  boards, 
school  boards,  and  overseers,  sometimes  acting  independently,  and  at 
other  times  in  partial  conjunction,  all  in  the  most  confusing  manner. 
Let  me  quote  from  Lord  Edmund  Fitzmaurice.    He  says : 

In  regard  to  the  area  of  government,  the  powers  to  be  given  within  it,  the  au- 
thority which  is  to  exercise  uiat  power,  the  incidence  of  the  rate  which  the  authority 
is  to'levy,  the  date  of  the  election  and  the  method  of  holding  it,  the  qualification  of 
the  electors  and  elected,  and  the  duration  of  office,  each  act  governing  local  affairs 
has  proceeded  upon  a  plan  of  its  own  till  an  absolute  and  unrivaled  chaos  has  re- 
sulted, which  may  cause  the  most  patriotic  Englishman  to  hesitate  before  again 
expressing  his  belief  in  the  trite  maxim  that  we  are  the  most  practical  people  in 
the  world  For  this  system,  if  system  it  can  bo  called,  while  indefensible  in  theory 
IS  equally  so  in  practice.  Under  its  dispensations  the  public  is  daily  reminded  that 
what  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business.  Union  authorities,  county  author- 
ities, and  parochial  authorities  are  all  engaged  to  drive  their  coaches  through 
Temple  Bar  together;  and  while  they  are  struggling  with  one  another  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  picture,  a  host  of  out-of-door  paupers  are  descried  in  the  distance, 
walking  past  empty  school-houses  and  open  drains,  down  badly-mended  roadb, 
towards  palatial  work-houses.  Meanwhile,  we  must  console  ourselves  because  a 
numerous  array  of  paid  officials  are  corresponding  about  it  at  the  expense  of  the  rate- 
payers ;  and  while  the  shadow  of  the  local  government  board  in  London  gets  a  little 
longer  every  day,  we  proudly  boast  that  England  is  the  land  of  free  institutions. 
Rural  administration,  in  a  word,  is  cumbrous  and  complicated,  and,  like  the  wood  of 
Massilia,  in  Lucan's  poem,  awaits  the  ax  of  the  reformer  to  clear  a  straight  path 
through  its  tortuous  paths  and  overgrown  alleys. 

I  prefer  thus  to  represent  rural  government  in  England  and  Wales 
through  so  high  an  authority  as  the  present  nnder-secretary  for  foreign 
affairs  than  in  my  own  language,  lest  my  attempt  to  give  a  faithful  pic- 
ture should  raise  doubts  concerning  either  my  sanity  or  my  "  spirit  of 
fair  play." 

In  the  counties  we  have  the  justices  sitting  in  quarter  sessions,  or  by 
committees  in  petty  sessions,  controlling  the  adulteration  of  food  and 
drink,  contagious  diseases,  the  conservancy  of  fish  and  birds,  bridges 
and  highways,  jails  and  asylums,  the  police  forces,  the  registration 
of  voters,  industrial  and  reform  schools,  slaughter  houses,  paupers  and 
vagrants,  weights  and  measures,  &c.  Then  come  the  board  of  guard- 
ians, administering  the  poor-law  and  laws  relating  to  medical  relief  and 
sanitary  concerns.  The  roads  are  managed  by  parish  surveyors,  or  a 
parish  board,  or  even  by  the  board  of  guardians  acting  as  a  rural  sani- 
tary authority.  The  guardians  are  an  elective  body,  and  the  magis- 
trates, appointed  for  political  services  or  from  social  considerations,  are 
ex  officio  guardians.  The  educational  act  is  administered  by  a  compli- 
cated machinery.  In  what  are  known  as  school-board  districts  the 
schools  are  controlled  by  an  elective  board ;  in  non-school-board  dis- 
tricts the  guardians  control  the  schools,  so  far  as  compelling  attendance 
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is  concerned.  Then  comes  the  question  of  the  rates  and  their  collection 
and  distribution.  Even  the  poor  rate  is  a  misnomer.  The  amount  oi 
this  rate  collected  during  the  year  1882  was  £13,947,681  ($67,785,729.66) , 
the  receipts  in  aid,  inclusive  of  the  treasury  subvention,  amouQtea 
to  £970,592  ($4,717,077.12),  forming  a  total  of  nearly  £15,000,uuu 
($72,900,000).  But  more  than  one-third  of  this  amount  was  expendea 
towards  the  county,  borough,  or  police  rate,  towards  highway  boards 
and  school  boards.  The  actual  amount  expended  on  behalf  of  the  poor 
for  the  year  ending  Lady  day  1882  amounted  to  6s  3^.  ($1.51)  per  head 
of  the  estimated  population,  while  the  sum  levied  as  poor-rate  during 
the  same  period  amounted  to  8s.  lOd.  ($2.14)  per  head.  I  might  con- 
tinue to  give  instances  of  the  bewildering  complications  attending  the 
lewiug  and  collection  of  local  rates  to  an  immoderate  extent,  but  I  will 
quote  from  the  Eight  Hon.  Mr.  Goschen  to  show  the  practical  working  of 
these  numerous  systems  for  controlling  the  rates.  "I  myself,"  said 
Mr.  Goschen,  "received  in  one  year  eighty-seven  demand  notes  on  an 
aggregate  valuation  of  about  £1,100  ($5,346).  One  parish  alone  sent 
me  eight  papers  for  an  aggregate  amount  of  12s.  id.  ($3).  The  intri- 
cacies of  imperial  finance  are  simplicity  itself  compared  with  this  local 
financial  chaos.  I  will  waste  no  words  on  a  reform  so  universally  de- 
manded ;  only  it  ought  to  be  carried  out." 

Local  expenditure  continues  to  increase,  but  this  does  not  arise  out 
of  additional  relief  afforded  to  the  poor,  but  in  connection  with  com- 
paratively recent  acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  public  health,  artisans' 
dwellings,  and  for  the  purposes  of  education.  According  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1871  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  amounted  to  22,712,- 
266.  The  sura  of  £7,886,724  ($38,329,478.64)  was  expended  on  the  poor 
of  the  country,  and  that  total  is  equivalent  to  6s.  ll^d.  ($1.67)  per 
head  of  the  population.  Subsequent  figures  show  that  the  amount  ex- 
pended in  relief  of  the  poor,  calculated  upon  the  basis  of  population, 
is  gradually  decreasing.  In  1876  it  was  6s.  O^d.  ($1.47).  In  1882  it 
was  a  shade  less.  If  we  estimate  this  rate  in  connection  with  the  value 
of  property  levied  with  the  poor-rate  we  find  that  in  1871  it  was  Is.  5.6d. 
(34  cents)  per  pound.  In  1880,  when  the  ratable  value  amounted  to 
£133,769,875  ($649,121,592.50),  the  amount  actually  expended  in  the 
relief  of  the  poor  was  equivalent  to  Is.  2.4d..  in  the  pound. 

All  classes  of  the  inhabitants  occupying  ratable  property  are  sub- 
ject to  these  local  rates  and  have  a  voice  in  the  election  of  the  various 
ofiScers  connected  with  the  same.  The  ratable  value  of  property  ia 
generally  estimated  considerably  below  the  real  value,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  ratio  in  this  regard  I  insert  a  table  of  valuation 
for  ten  years  of  property  rated  for  the  purposes  of  the  poor-rate  in 
England  and  Wales. 

Valuation  for  ten  years  of  property  rated  for  the  purposes  of  the  poor  rate  in  England  and 

Wales. 


Tear. 

Gross  estimated 
rental. 

Eatable  valae. 

1870 

$599,  559,  901  42 
614,  663,  270  64 
627,  029,  423  36 
G43,  299,  088  94 
662,  945, 125  32 
682,948,190  34 
714,  361,  297  94 
733, 767,  099  94 
751, 387, 429  62 
765,717,993  78 

$507,409,777  44 

1S71 

1872 

531,  912,  959  46 
646,226,879  32 
562,  042,  626  66 
678,  268,  802  54 
565,  495,123  64 
621,829,066  80 
636,  T62, 152  34 
650,121,592  50 

1873 

1874 

1875 .. 

1876  

1877 

1878 

1879 
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The  contributions  made  by  the  working  classes  under  the  head  of 
poor-rate  include  payments  to  the  county,  borough,  and  police  rates,  the 
highway  bonrds,  sanitary  authorities,  school  boards,  &c.  I  here  incor- 
porate a  table  distinguishing  the  amount  expended  in  relief  of  the  poor 
and  otherwise  during  ten  years  : 

Table  showing  the  amount  expended  in  relief  of  the  poor  and  otherwise  during  ten  years. 


-Si" 


1871 . . 
1872.. 
1873.. 
1874  . . 
1875 . . 
1876 . . 
1877  . . 
1878 . . 
1879 . . 
1880  . . 


In  maihte- 
naitce. 


$7, 410, 017 
7,  366,  739 
7,  530,  098 
8, 105,  758 
7,  667, 116 
7,  456,  328 

7,  842,  869 

8,  394,  872 
8,  363,  802 
8,  532,  660 


Out  relief. 


Mainteii' 
ance  of  lana^ 
tics  in  asy- 
lums or 
licensed 
houses. 


70  $17,  806,  894  20  $3, 626,  T09  18 

40  17,416,155  06  3,608,467  38 

68  15,  936,  532  92  3,  795,  305  22 

38  15,118,954  56  4,036,006  44 

56  14,  379, 186  20  4,  175,  094  78 

64  13, 417,  507  44  4,  29i,  677  62 

02  12,716,019  90  4,  429,  .'iSO  36 

40  12,  741,  879  96  4,  651,  598  34 

42  12,  837,  971  88  4,  793,  203  00 

14  13, 174,  381  08  4,  831,  831  44 


Work-honse 
loans  re- 
Xiaid  and 
interest 
thereon. 


415, 
353, 
436, 
33<l, 
299, 
336, 
385, 
399, 
441, 
552 


640  24 
830 

312  28' 
986  88 
257  82 
825  62 
517  96 
359  24 
247  58 
410  36 


Salaries  and 
rations  of 
officers,  in- 

eluding 
sums  repaid 
by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's 
treasury 
and  super- 
annuations. 


073, 
235, 
841, 
418, 
518, 
580, 
724, 
746, 
972, 
118, 


982  48 
013  72 
039  48 
862 
453 
943  66 
974  62 
916  88 
737  43 
639  48 


Other  ex- 
penses of  or 
immediately 

connected 
with  relief. 


936,663  18 
5!)6,  913  62 
446,  691  02 
334,  220  90 
356,512  66 
572,  667  08 
868, 485  56 
441,440 
60S,  076  88 
742, 143  46 


Total. 


329,  478  64 
915,  978  58 
388,  941  34 
251,691  03 
394.  017  66 
652,  269  88 
964,  165  24 
860,  839  00 
052,  920  34 
952,  948  60 


Workingmen,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  do  not  con- 
tribute towards  the  income  tax  of  the  country,  inasmuch  as  incomes 
under  £150  a  year  are  exempt  from  payment  of  the  tax.  If  it  should 
be  £150  or  upwards,  as  it  frequently  is  in  the  case  of  a  foreman  or 
really  flrst-class  skilled  workman,  he  would  be  exemijt  from  income  tax 
on  £120  ($583.20),  simjily  paying  the  5d.  (or  10  cents)  in  the  £1  ($4.86), 
or  whatever  it  might  happen  to  be  upon  the  balance.  Should  he  reside 
in  a  house  of  less  than  £20  ($97.20)  annual  rental — and  as  a  rule  his 
house  rent  would  not  amount  to  that — he  would  be  exempt  from  the 
inhabited-house  duty  of  M.  (18  cents)  per  pound.  Therefore,  really  the 
taxes  that  a  workingman  is  called  on  to  bear  are  more  of  a  local  than 
imperial  character.  He  has  to  pay  local  board  of  health  rate,  borough 
rate,  and  poor  rate,  amounting  altogether  to  about  6«.,  or  about  $1.45 
per  £1  ($4.86)  rental  value  per  annum.  This  applies  to  the  better  class 
of  workmen,  who  would  be  able  from  their  superior  personal  habits, 
their  class  of  employment,  and  wages  received  to  occupy  an  entire,  even 
though  a  small  house,  at  an  annual  rental.  But  here  we  come  upon  a 
striking  feature.  The  great  majority  of  the  working  classes  are  accus- 
tomed to  live  in  lodgings  or  apartments,  so  that  two,  or  perhaps  more, 
families  may  be  occupying  one  house.  Where  this  is  so,  the  tenancy  is 
a  weekly  one,  aud  in  all  these  cases  the  landlord  takes  the  responsibility 
of  paying  all  local  taxation  and  such  imperial  taxation  as  he  would  in- 
dividually be  liable  for  in  respect  of  such  property. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  rents  charged  upon  the  apartments  are 
bound  to  cover  all  rates  and  taxes,  and  that,  therefore,  the  occupier  has 
to  pay  the  ordinary  rental,  plus  the  rates  and  taxes,  in  his  weekly  pay- 
ment to  his  landlord. 

But  workingmen  contribute  largely  towards  the  national  exchequer 
through  the  consumption  of  what  are  designated  in  economic  parlance 
the  luxuries  of  life.  Prof.  Leone  Levi  estimates  that "  out  of  £90,000,000 
of  taxes,  imperial  and  local,  £30,000,000  are  paid  by  the  working  classes 
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„.-^  h«  ftp  worUnq  class  and  middle  and  higher  class. 
Proportion  of  taxes patd  by  tne  woritu^j 


FalliDg  on  the  working  classes. 


Spirits 

Malt      

Tobacco 

liOCal  taxes,  houses 

Tea 

Bngar    

liicenses 

Other  taxes 


Propor- 
tion. 


railing  on  the  middle  and  higher  classes. 


Local  taxes,  land,  houses 

Stamps 

Income  tax 

Malt 

Tobacco  

Sugar  and  tea 

Wine 

Others 


Propor- 
tion, 


$190 
79 
IB 
M 
18 
18 
2i 
14 
2S 


THE   SOCIAL   CONDITION   OF   THE   WELSH  PEOPLE. 

The  native  workmen  constitutes  the  best  citizen  or  subject  of  his  class 
in  every  country.  The  less  intelligence  required  for  the  employment 
the  more  general  becomes  the  application  of  the  proposition.  The  worst 
class  of  every  community  are  immigrants  who  are  not  racy  of  the  soil. 
The  grreat  majority  of  the  criminals  and  prize-fighters  of  America  are 
not  natives  of  the  United  States.  The  catalogue  of  law-breakers  in  the 
great  counties  of  England  is  swelled  by  drunkards  and  fugitives  from 
justice  who  migratethencefromtheirowncommuaities.  It  is  remarkable 
how  the  percentage  of  criminals  can  be  swelled  beyond  what  we  may 
term  its  normal  condition  by  the  immigration  of  a  score  or  so  of  bad 
men.  I  am  indisposed  to  make  invidious  and  possibly  offensive  dis- 
tinctions regarding  nationality ;  but  it  is  due  to  the  principality  that  it 
be  stated  that  if  the  foreigu  element  were  eliminated  from  the  list  of 
convicted  prisoners  the  total  would  become  exceedingly  small.  Henry 
Richard,  esq.,  M.  P.,  in  his  volume  of  "Letters  and  Essays  on  Wales," 
has  been  at  great  pains  to  prove  that  Wales  is  comparatively  free  from 
crime;  and  the  unbiased  mind  who  reads  his  admirable  little  volume 
will  come  to  the  coaclnsion  that  the  honorable  member  has  proved  his 
case.  I  have  watched  the  records  of  trials  both  at  justice  and  assize 
courts  since  my  residence  at  Cardiff,  and  an  analysis  of  convictio-ia 
would  go  to  corroborate  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  author  of  the 
book  referred  to. 

The  influences  at  work  to  produce  this  order  of  things  have  been,  Ist, 
the  churches  and  chapels  of  the  principality.  There  are  upwards  of 
3,000  Nonconformist  places  of  worship  in  Wales,  for  the  Welsh  are  a 
Nonconformist  people.  The  Sunday  school  (2d;  is  to  them  an  educa- 
tional institution,  attended  by  immense  numbers  of  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  of  all  ages  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  about  55,000  persons 
are  engaged  in  teaching  every  step  in  the  ladder  of  religious  educatioa 
from  the  A  B  0  to  the  complex  questions  involved  in  sectarian  dogmas 
and  general  theology. 

The  Uisteddfod—A-aother  (3d)  great,  if  not  the  greatest,  influence  for 
good  within  the  principality  is  the  formerly  much  laughed  at  "Eis 
tedd fod."  This  is  essentially  a  Cymric  institution  of  almost  prehistorio 
antiquity.  It  has  been  remarked  by  the  highest  political  economist  of 
this  country  and  his  time  that  the  English  people  have  no  pleasure  savft 
in  their  work.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  Welsh  people  find  no  recrea 
tion  save  in  religious  and  educational  works.  ^' 
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The  American  has  the  national  game  of  base  ball;  the  German  has 
his  shootingfest  and  sangerfest  and  out-of-door  dances  and  pastimes 
without  number ;  the  Frenchman  adjourns  from  his  house  to  his  caf6  to 
discuss  politics  and  the  social  problems;  the  Englishman,  of  what  is 
known  as  the  well-to-do  class,  has  cricket  for  his  national  game,  and 
among  the  wage-earners  bowls  and  boat-racing  are  popular,  while 
coursing,  rabbit  and  pigeon  shooting,  dog-fancying  and  out-door  gar- 
dening constitute  the  sports  and  pastimes  of  the  race.  But  here  among 
the  Cambrian  hills  we  discover  no  national  game,  for  every  holiday  is 
foreordained  for  concerts,  or  an  Eisteddfod,  a  kind  of  "  Olympic  meet- 
ing," according  to  Matthew  Arnold.  He  adds  that "  the  common  people 
of  Wales  who  care  for  such  a  thing  show  something  Greek  in  them, 
something  spiritual,  something  humane,  something,  I  am  afraid  one 
must  add,  which  in  the  English  common  people  is  not  to  be  found." 

The  masses  of  the  people  of  the  country — the  wage-earning  classes — 
cpncentrate  their  holiday  desire  for  recreation  in  those  national  Olym- 
pics, where  competitions  are  entered  into  in  musical  composition  and 
singing,  in  prose  and  poetry,  in  history  and  romance,  in  impromptu 
speeches,  recitations,  and  readings.  Some  of  the  leading  singers  of 
the  English  lyric  stage  first  attracted  attention  at  these  Eisteddfods.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  a  greater  percentage  of  the  Welsh  people  can  read 
music  tLan  of  any  other  people  in  the  world.  I  have  arrived  at  my 
conclusions  for  the  reasons  assigned.  The  best  congregational  sing^ 
ing  I  have  ever  heard  in  this  country  was  at  Dr.  Eee's  church,  at  Swan- 
sea, where  Dr.  Parry,  formerly  of  Pennsylvania,  but  now  a  distinguished 
composer,  presides  at  the  organ.  It  is  also  significant  that  when  a  prize 
for  a  thousand  guineas  was  offered  for  the  best  chorus  singing  in  the 
world,  that  prize  was  won  twice  in  succession,  not  by  the  boasted  com- 
binations of  choirs  in  the  great  metropolis,  but  by  the  colliers,  iron- work- 
ers, quarrymen,  and  clerks  of  the  principality,  who  astonished  the  61ite 
of  the  world  at  the  Crystal  Palace  under  the  baton  of  one  of  themselves. 
"It  is  a  most  remarkable  feature,"  said  Dr.  Thirl  wall,  the  late  bishop  of 
Saint  David's,  "  in  the  history  of  any  people,  and  such  as  could  be  said 
of  no  other  than  the  Welsh,  that  they  have  centered  their  national  recrea- 
tion in  literature  and  musical  composition."  This  feature  has,  however, 
its  ridiculous  aspect.  There  is,  perhaps,  not  a  village  in  Wales  that  does 
not  contain  its  "  nightingales  "  and  its  "  bards."  The  titles  are  assumed, 
especially  by  the  bards.  And  the  nightingales,  who  are  generally  pos- 
sessed of  good  natural  voices,  receive  their  woms  de  plume  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  local  Eisteddfod.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  excellent  wheat 
among  the  chaff. 

The  Welsh  people  are  a  thrifty,  cleanly,  law-abiding  race.  When  the 
men  are  at  work  the  women  utilize  the  leisure  hours  in  knitting,  whereby 
a  small  profit  is  realized  to  swell  the  too  small  earnings  of  the  bread- 
winner. The  children,  also,  while  very  young,  are  able  to  do  somethmg 
in  the  same  way.  The  darling  hope  of  the  toiler  is  to  get  his  sons  and 
daughters  into  a  better  position  than  their  parents,  both  for  the  sake 
of  their  advancement  and  that  they  may  succor  his  old  age  from  that 
terror  of  the  proud  and  the  inevitable  goal  of  the  many— the  poorhouse. 
It  is  simply  impossible  for  the  agricultural  laborer  earning  $4.20  a  week, 
the  quarryman  earning  $5.22  a  week,  the  miner  earning  $6.07  a  week, 
the  ironworker  earning  $7.29  a  week,  the  carpenter  earning  $7.78  a 
week  or  the  printer  earning  $10.20  a  week,  to  do  more  than  provide 
the  humblest  shelter  for  his  family  and  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 

Fifty  years  ago  periodic  starvation  was  the  inevitable  fate  of  work- 
ingmen  and  their  families.  Meat  was  not  then  an  article  of  diet  to  the 
men  who  create  the  national  wealth. '  Things  have  improved  since  then. 
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But  to  talk  of  saving  money  is  to  romance.    The  only  way  in  whicli  t  e 
workman  can  hope  for  a  small  surplus  capital  is  through  his  o^"  *  ^^ 
vancement  from  the  monotonous  level  plane  of  the  working  classes  i. 
position  requiring  superior  skill,  confidence,  and  capacity.    1*  is         ^ 
necessary  to  point  out  that  men  do  rise  from  the  lo^®^* '®^^'^-.^nrk 
most  distinguished  positions  in  the  realm.    But  the  great  mass  ot  woi   - 
men  can  only  live  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  and  when  he  begins  to  ue- 
scend  the  hill  of  life  he  must  look  for  protection  and  support  irom  ms 
own  kith  and  kin  to  the  bounty  of  grateful  or  good  employers,  or  to 
that  heart-withering  portal  provided  by  the  state. 

STJNDAT  DRINKING  IN  WALES. 

If  I  were  asked  to  state  the  prevailing  sin  of  the  Welsh  people,  I 
would  give  it  as  excessive  drinking.  There  is  a  considerable  proportion, 
at  all  events  a  too  large  proportion,  of  the  inhabitants  of  inland  villages 
who  pass  their  lives  without  profit  to  themselves  or  to  the  community 
in  which  they  live.  They  perform  just  a  sufficient  amount  of  work  to 
keep  them  in  food  and  drink.  Their  beverage  is  generally  beer;  and 
notwithstanding  their  excess,  the  purity  of  the  air,  or  causes  unknown 
to  me,  enable  them  to  live  beyond  the  average  siian  of  years.  At  the 
monthly  and  other  periodical  fairs  held  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  ag- 
ricultural produce  and  a  great  variety  of  wai  es,  as  well  as  for  the  pur- 
poses of  hiring  or  engaging  servants  for  the  ensuing  year,  there  is  a  great 
deal  too  much  drink  taken,  with  consequent  immorality.  Again,  in  the 
mining  districts  and  among  the  iron- workers,  drink  has  been  a  social 
curse  and  a  national  loss.  Before  the  operations  of  the  Sunday  closing 
act,  miners,  puddlers,  and  others  drank  to  excess  on  Saturday  night, 
continued  their  spree  throughout  Sunday,  were  unfit  to  perform  their 
duties  on  what  became  known  as  ".Blue  Monday,"  with  the  result  that 
the  output  of  coal  was  minimized,  the  puddling  furnaces,  the  mills,  and 
forges  were  idle  to  the  very  great  loss  of  emiiloyers  as  well  as  to  the  world 
in  general.  The  Sunday  closing  act  for  Wales  came  into  operation  on 
the  1st  of  October,  1882;  and  touching  the  influences  of  this  law  upon 
the  inhabitants  I  beg  to  incorporate  a  paper  furnished  me  by  Mr.  A. 
Scholfleld,  district  superintendent  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  for 
South  Wales,  and  I  make  grateful  acknowledgment  to  that  gentleman 
for  his  valuable  contribution : 

There  can  be  bat  oue  opinion  as  to  the  general  beneficial  results  of  Sunday  closing 
in  the  principality.  In  my  capacity  as  district  superintendent  of  the  United  King- 
<ioni  Alliance,  and  traveling,  as  I  frequently  do,  froiri  Pembroke  Cock  to  Holyhead,  I 
have  ample  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  results  of  Sunday  closing.  I  am  constantly 
in  the  habit  of  holding  public  meetings  in  large  centers  of  population  and  mixing 
very  largely  with  the  people  themselves,  who  unreservedly  speak  of  the  Sunday  clos- 
ing act  as  one  of  the  greatest  boons  ever  given  to  Wales,  and  confers  untold  blessings 
upon  the  country  generally.  All  classes  of  society,  from  the  magisterial  bench  to  the 
humblest  laborer  in  the  Cardiff  docks,  speak  of  the  measure  in  the  highest  terms. 
This  is  especially  so  in  the  large  colliery  and  iron  districts,  such  as  the  Rhondda  Val- 
ley, Merthyr,  Aberdare,  and  other  parts  iu  the  great  coal-lield  of  Soutii  Wales.  In 
some  of  the  larger  works,  where  from  1,000  to  5,000  men  are  employed,  I  am  assured 
by  the  masters  and  heads  of  firms  that  now,  since  Sunday  closing  has  been  in  opera- 
tion, they  have  no  difficulty  in  starting  their  works  on  Monday  morning,  and  the  men 
are  at  work  as  on  other  days.  Previons  to  the  act  coming  into  force,  some  of  the  said 
firms  had  to  lay  idle  very  often  on  Mondays,  and  sometimes  on  Tuesdays,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Sunday  drinking,  which  frequently  led  into  the  early  part  of  the  week, 
thus  causing  a  very  serious  loss  and  inconvenience  to  the  masters  themselves  and  in- 
flicting great  misery  and  privation  on  the  wives  and  families  of  the  men  employed. 
Since  the  passing  of  the  act  all  this  has  disappeared.  The  works  and  men  are  in  full 
swing  the  week  round.  Thus  Sunday  closing  has  been  a  great  blessing  to  all  con- 
cerned and  a  source  of  comfort  lo  thousands  of  families  in  our  mining  districts,  and 
also  a  great  commercial  boon  to  large  employers  of  labor. 

If  space  permitted  we  might  give  unlimited  testimony  if  necessary  of  the  success 
of  the  measure.     Even  our  police  courts  on  Monday  morning  testify  to  the  blessings 
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of  Sunday  closing.     I  give  the  following  from  J.  Cook  Fowler,  esq.,  the  stipen(}iary, 
magistrate  ot  Swansea,  who  a  few  weeks  ago  said: 

"  My  experience  for  many  months  past  is  that  the  act  has  been  working  beneiioially, 
because  on  Monday  mornings  now  I  have  scarcely  ever  had  a  case  of  Sunday  drinking 
before  me.  [Applause.]  Whether  that  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  working  of  the 
Sunday  closing  act  I  cannot  say,  but  I  think  it  is  a  fair  inference  to  be  drawn,  .seeing 
that  I  used  formerly  to  have  a  good  many  cases  on  Monday  mornings,  whereas  for  the 
past  six  weeks  I  have  not  had  six  cases." 

The  above  quotation  speaks  for  itself.  To  this  I  might  add  the  almost  unanimous 
testimony  of  the  Cardiff  bench  of  magistrates,  who  look  upon  Sunday  closing  as  a 
great  boon  to  the  principality. 

The  beneficial  results  of  the  measure  have  also  been  witnessed  in  the  increased 
attendance  at  the  various  churches  and  chapels  throughfiut  Wales.  I  am  assured  on 
good  authority  that  the  attendance  at  the  house  of  God  on  Sundays  has  increased 
about  50  per  cent,  in  many  instances.  Thus  we  may  fairly  infer,  without  any  stretch 
of  imagination,  that  the  commercial,  moral,  social,  and  religious  condition  of  the 
people  generally  have  been  benefited  by  the  adoption  of  Sunday  closing  in  Wales. 

Of  course,  in  Cardiff  itself  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  amongst  a  certain  class  as 
to  the  working  of  the  act,  but  the  cause  of  this  is  clearly  seen  in  the  fact  that  Cardiff 
is  on  the  borders  of  Monmouthshire,  where  there  is  no  Sunday-closing  act  in  force. 
Many  avail  themselves  of  this  and  cross  the  line  for  the  express  purpose  of  drinking, 
which  leads  to  occasional  scenes  of  drunkennoss,  which  have  largely  contributed  to 
the  report  that  the  Welsh  bill  was  a  failure.  Those  who  know  the  facts  of  the  case 
attach  not  much  importance  to  this  report.  Some  time  ago  the  attention  of  the  home 
secretary  was  called  to  this  aspect  of  the  case,  and  in  his  usual  terse  way  he  said 
that  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Welsh  Sunday-closing  measure,  but  the  want  of  aSuri- 
day-closing  bill  for  Moumonthshire.  The  inference  is,  of  course,  an  addifionalreason 
in  favor  of  the  Welsh  act.  The  corporation  of  Cardiff  has  also  just  put  its  official 
seal  to  a  petition  asking  for  a  similar  measure  for  the  whole  of  England — another 
proof  of  thesuccess  of  Sunday-closing,  even  in  Cardiff,  where  so  much  has  been  said  and 
written  against  it  by  certain  quoudam  friends.  On  all  hands  I  have  unqualified  and 
the  fullest  assurance  of  the  success  of  Welsh  Sunday  closing  from  all  parts  of  the 
principality. 

The  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Scholfleld  are  perhaps  generally,  though 
not  universally,  entertained.  The  Very  Rev.  E.  Richardson,  a  much 
esteemed  dignitary  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  town,  draws  a  ter- 
rible picture  of  drunkenness  and  iniquit.y,  to  which  he  has  been  an 
eye-witness,"  at  the  clandestine  Sunday  drinking  rendezvous.  These 
lawless  retreats  are  called  "  cwm  bachs,"  or  "  small  beer,"  "  and  a 
more  abominable  and  terrible  consequence  of  closing  public  houses 
on  Sunday  he  could  not  mention."  The  very  reverend  gentleman 
also  referred  to  the  institution  of  clubs  among  the  lower  orders,  which 
he  also  attributes  to  the  Sunday-closing  act.  He  asserts  that  these 
clubs  have  become  the  rendezvous  for  drinking  and  gambling,  and 
not  for  recreation  and  intellectual  improvement.  In  this  connection 
I  may  state  that  Cardiff  is  under  additional  disadvantage,  so  far  as 
the  influence  of  the  act  is  concerned,  from  its  immediate  proximity 
to  the  county  of  Monmouth,  which,  through  some  freak  of  past  legis- 
lation, is  counted  a  part  of  England.  On  the  very  outskirts  of  Car- 
diff is  this  county,  where  men  may  indulge  in  intoxicants  deprived 
them  in  Cardiff.  From  the  very  novelty  of  the  case  and  the  anomaly 
of  the  position,  men  go  over  to  Monmouthshire  on  Sundaj'  and  get 
drunk.  But  I  apprehend  that  these  objections  are  incidental,  and 
not  points  involving  the  principle  of  the  act.  These  "  cwm  bachs,"  or 
rendezvous  for  clandestine  drinking  on  Sunday,  are  held  in  open  viola 
tion  of  the  law,  and  if  the  police  force  of  Cardiff— -the  executives  and 
arm  of  that  law — fail  in  their  duty,  clearly  the  police  force  and  not  the 
law  are  at  fault. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  views  expressed  by  the  very  reverend  gen 
tleman  touching  clubs  are  sound  views.  I  have  seen  men  entering 
these  establishments  in  a  drunken  aind  disgraceful  condition.  It  is  only 
fair,  however,  to  remark  that  men  in  a  drunken  condition  may  be  seen 
entering  the  clubs  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  wealthy  of  this  and 
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Other  lands.  But  drinking  in  the  clubs  of  the  better  classes  of  this  coun- 
try is  now  done,  as  a  rule,  not  only  upon  a  moderate  but  a  very  small  scaie. 
These  workmen's  clubs  where  excess  is  now  indulged  m  will  worK  ouk 
their  own  cure,  failing  which,  the  law  must  step  in  and  remedy  the  evu. 

My  experience  of  workingmen's  clubs,  where  I  am  possessed  ot  a  more 
thorough  aoQuaintance  with  the  community  than  I  am  here,  is  tnai; 
they  were  total  abstinence  institutions,  where  billiards,  dominoes,  ana 
cards  were  played,  where  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  were  taKen 
in,  where  a  library  was  provided,  and  where  a  course  of  lectures  was 
generally  given  during  the  winter  months.  Without  discussing  the 
principle  of  the  Sunday- closing  act  in  its  relationship  to  the  liberty  of 
the  subject,  and  without  expressing  any  opinion  regarding  the  merits 
of  the  law,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  it  is  unfair— not  to  say  unsound— 
to  condemn  the  Sunday -closing  act  because  of  "boosing  clubs"  and 
other  rendezvous  which  to  a  great  extent  have  arisen  consequent  upon 
it.  The  benefits  to  the  coal-owners  and  iron-masters  of  the  country,  to 
the  men  and  their  families,  and  to  the  well-being  of  communities  out  of 
the  Sunday-closing  act  is  beyond  contest ;  and  the  views  expressed  by 
Mr.  Scholfield  touching  the  benefits  of  the  act  are,  in  my  opinion,  well 
founded. 

The  following  returns,  prepared  from  information  supplied  by  the 
police  authorities  of  the  various  districts  in  the  principality,  exhibit  the 
amount  of  Sunday  drunkenness  in  Wales  during  the  years  1881  and 
1883.  The  statistics  are  in  corroboration  of  my  statement  touching  the 
difficulty  of  coming  to  accurate  conclusions  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Sun- 
day-closing act  because  of  the  close  proximity  to  Cardiff  of  an  English 
county  where  the  act  is  not  in  force.  The  tables  indicate  generally  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  persons  arrested  for  drunkenness  during  Sun- 
days, and,  if  the  borough  of  Cardiff  were  left  out,  the  operations  of 
the  act  would  certainly  be  considered  highly  satisfactory.  But  not- 
withstanding this  difficulty,  important  owing  to  the  size  of  the  town  of 
Cardiff,  which  extends  to  the  boundary  line  of  Monmouthshire,  the 
total  figures  show  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  persons  arrested  between 
8  a.  m.  on  Sunday  and  8  a.  m.  on  Monday  of  nearly  8  per  cent. 

TaMe  showing  the  numier  of  persons  arrested  for  drunkenness  on  Sundays  and  week  days  in 
Wales  during  the  years  1881  and  1883. 


Counties  and  boroughs. 


B^omSa 

.  m.  Sat- 

From  8  a^  m. 

From  8  a.  m. 

urday  to  8  a. 

Sunday  to  8  a.m. 

Monday  to  8  a. 

m.  Sunday. 

Monday. 

m.  Saturday. 

1881. 

1883. 

1881. 

1883. 

1881. 

1883. 

25 

20 

6 

95 

60 

9 

20 

8 

18 

32 

38 

8 

12 

4 

2- 

27 

41 

24 

19 

2 

2 

91 

68 

17 

25 

4 

1 

7* 

160 

10 

2 

2 

10 

1« 

1-24 

165 

24 

23 

244 

310 

57 

40 

18 

11 

110 

91 

18 

30 

15 

13 

53 

69 

285 

198 

156 

119 

402 

366 

164 

235 

38 

62 

389 

454 

21 

27 

3 

10 

50 

S» 

168 

173 

28 

11 

281 

340 

34 

13 

1 

41 

48 

18 

15 

2 

64 

69 

16 

10 

34 

21 

21 

12 

i 

9 

28 

21 

7 
13 

7 
14 

6 

1 

3 

1,018 

1,021 

309 

287 

2,041 

2,192 

Connty  of  Anglesea 

County  of  Brecon 

Borongta.  of  Brecon 

Coanty  of  Cardigan 

County  of  Carmarthen 

Borough  of  Carmarthen 

County  of  Carnarvon 

County  of  Denbigh 

County  of  Flint 

County  of  Crlamorgan 

Borough  of  Cardiff 

Borough  of  Ifl'eath 

Borough  of  Swansea 

County  of  Merioneth 

County  of  Montgomery 

County  of  Pembroke 

Borough  of  Haverford- West . 

Borough  of  Tenby 

County  of  Kadnor 


Total 1,018 


The  foregoing  return  has  been  prepared  from  information  furnished  by  the  police  authorities  of  tha 
various  districts. 
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Oecnpations. 


Brick-makers perwoek 

Eugine-fitteis do 

Ship-carpentera \V ".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'.. 'per  ia,j 

Shipsmiths do 

Sawyers  ]'_'_'_ do 

Coopers go 

B'ssers. ":::;:::::;::;::::do;;:: 

Soiler-makers ^q 

Engine-drivers  (engineers)  with  premiums  for  merit . ..............  "do 

Firemen 3„ 

Laborers Ao 

Dock-laborers do 

f/inte" -  .■.v;/;;;;.v.v.v.v;.;.v.;p;r  hour : 

Masons f.,do 

Carpenters '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. do 

Plumbers ...!..--.!.............  do 

Plasterers. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'."  do 


1878. 


|2  90  to  $7  SO 
6  00  to  10  50 
1  62 
1  50 
1  25 
1  12 
1  50 

1  40 

2  00 
1  12 

90 
1  00 
14 
16 
16 
15 
15 


1  00  to 

1  26  to 

1  00  to 

66  to 

13  to 


1884. 


$6  28 

8  75 

1  58 

1  46 

1  20 

1  10 

1  33 

1  45 

1  50 

1  30 

68  to  97 

73 

14 

14 

13 

13 

14 


MERCHANT  SEAMEN. 

The  merchant  navy  of  the  United  Kingdom  affords  employment  to 
nearly  200,000  men  and  boys  of  the  sea-faring  class.  The  local  marine 
oflace  of  London  pays  out  $48,600  per  month  in  salaries,  and  the  wages 
paid  each  year  to  British  seamen  amount  in  round  numbers  to  $60,000,000. 
Cardiff  takes  a  leading  position  among  the  ports  of  Great  Britain.  It 
is  the  greatest  coal-exporting  town  in  the  world.  About  eighty  vessels 
a  day,  conveying  nearly  6,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum,  sail  hence  to 
every  quarter  of  the  navigable  world.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  sea-faring  men  constitute  a  large  and  important  though  a  floating 
population  of  the  metropolis  of  Wales.  Over  36,000  sailors  were  shipped 
at  Cardiff  under  the  auspices  of  the  board  of  trade  during  the  year  1883. 
Three-fourths  of  the  whole  number  were  British  seamen  (the  word 
"  British  "  embracing  all  the  nationalities  of  the  United  Kingdom) ;  the 
remaining  one-fourth  being  foreigners,  chiefly  composed  of  Italians,  Ger- 
mans, Norwegians,  Austrians,  and  Greeks. 

Foreign  sailors  while  in  port  live  at  boarding-houses  kept  by  their 
countrymen.  These  hostelries  are  numerous  both  at  the  docks  and  in 
special  parts  of  the  town.  The  foreign  seamen  as  a  class  are  regarded 
as  sober  and  reliable  men;  masters  of  vessels  hold  them  in  high  esteem. 
The  Scandinavians  in  particular  are  steady  men,  and  experts  in  all  that 
appertains  to  their  vocation. 

It  is  a  common  remark  among  ship-owners'that  the  British  seaman 
has  deteriorated.  It  is  .true  that  the  character  of  his  work  has  changed 
with  the  ascendency  of  steamers  upon  the  sea ;  and  the  peculiar  skill 
and  dexterity  developed  by  experience  on  sailing  vessels  are  less  fre- 
quently to  be  observed  now  than  in  the  old  days  of  clipper  ships.  But 
the  moral  and  social  condition  of  British  seamen,  which  still  leaves 
abundant  room  for  improvement,  is  much  better  to-day  than  in  any 
period  in  the  past.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  it  was  the  rule  for  sea- 
men to  take  their  earnings  ashore  and  spend  them  upon  drink  and  its  con- 
sequent vices  in  the  most  reckless  fashion.  Still,  however,  seamen  are 
undoubtedly  the  most  improvident  of  the  working  classes.  Cases  are 
still  too  numerous  where  sea-faring  men  reach  home  after  long  voyages, 
and  receive  large  sums  of  money,  which  are  wasted  within  a  short  time. 
Despite  the  excellent  efforts  of  the  marine  staff  of  the  board  of  trade, 
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they  continue  to  fall  prey  to  that  despicable  class  known  as  "crinips"  or 
"runners,''  who  infest  large  seaport  towns  everywhere.  Ihave  known 
a  case  in  which  a  seaman  who  had  been  away  three  years  was,  on  ms. 
return,  paid  off  with  £97  ($471.42).  Within  three  weeks  he  was  loo K- 
inff  for  a  ship,  destitute,  and  with  scarcely  a  decent  coat  on  his  DacK, 
He  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  crimps.  They  had  fleeced  him  thor- 
oughly and  without  mercy.  In  common  with  most  seaport  towns,  there 
is  at  Cardiff  considerable  dissipation,  bub  this  does  not  exist  now  to  the 
same  extent  as  formerly.  ^v,„i„ 

Cardiff  corporation,  in  pulling  down  at  great  expense  a  nest  of  brothels 
which  existed  a  few  years  since  near  the  then  shipping  oface  in  Whit- 
more  Lane,  removed  an  eyesore  and  a  great  moral  blot.  Unfortunately, 
these  brothels  are  still  far  too  numerous  in  the-town. 

At  the  Sailors'  Home  board  and  lodging  cost  about  16s.  ($3.89)  to  18s. 
($4.38)  per  week,  and  this  is  about  the  rate  which  prevails  at  the  board- 
ing-houses ;  but  at  the  latter  the  men  are  very  often  expected  to  take 
"  outfits,"  on  whic))  much  profit  is  made. 

There  is  a  hospital  ship,  the  Hamadryad,  of  which  the  Marquis  of 
Bute  is  patron,  for  the  benefit  of  sick  and  injured  seamen.  This  ship, 
an  old  21-gun  frigate,  was  supplied  by  the  admiralty  in  1866.  She  was 
lowed  around  from  Plymouth  and  moored  at  the  top  of  the  old  canal 
dock.  The  hospital  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  November,  1866,  and  is 
supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions  of  2s.  (48  cents)  per  100  tons 
register  received  from  each  vessel  entering  the  jjort.  The  committee  of 
management  consists  of  twenty-four  members,  and  the  subscriptions  are 
gratuitously  collected  by  Lord  Bute's  officials  at  Cardiff,  and  by  the  Taff 
Railway  Company  at  Peuarth. 

There  is  also  a  seaman's  mission  ship  (the  Thisbe)  stationed  in  the 
West  Bute  Dock.  The  seamen's  church  on  board  this  ship  (like  the 
Hamadryad,  an  old  man-of-war)  was  opened  in  1866,  under  the  control 
of  the  Church  of  England  Seamen's  Mission.  Divine  service  is  held  on 
board  every  Sunday,  and  from  Advent  to  Easter  on  Wednesdays.  The 
reading-room  and  library  are  open  daily,  and  are  well  attended.  Lec- 
tures, illustrated  by  calcium  light,  are  delivered  in  the  reading-room. 
There  are  two  foreign  churches,  the  Lutheran  and  Evangelical  German, 
the  former  of  which  cost  £500  ($2,430),  and  seats  two  hundred  and 
fifty ;  the  latter  seats  one  hundred  and  ten. 
The  music  hall  and  the  circus  are  a  sailor's  idea  of  amusements. 
For  the  benefit  and  protection  of  seamen,  three  excellent  agencies  in 
connection  with  and  under  the  management  of  the  board  of  trade  may 
be  referred  to :  (I)  There  is  the  money-order  system  for  transmitting 
the  wages  of  seamen  tojbheir  homes;  (2)  the  Seamen's  Savings  Bank; 
and  (3)  the  transmission  by  the  board  of  trade  ofScials  of  the  men  to 
their  homes,  their  wages  being  afterwards  forwarded  to  them.  The 
money-order  system  is  used  at  Cardiff  by  seamen  of  all  countries,  the 
bulk  of  the  money  orders,  being,  however,  for  British  seamen.  In  the 
savings-bank  department  the  foreigners  number  perhaps  two-thirds  of 
the  depositers.  They  open  accounts,  and  go  on  repeated  voyages. 
When  they  have  accumulated  a  good  sum  they  draw  it  out,  and  either 
go  home  or  remain  in  this  country,  and  with  the  money  thus  saved 
open  a  small  business.  A  vegetable  and  fruit  store  for  the  supplv  of 
vessels  is  with  them  a  favorite  business.  They  also  open  boarding- 
houses  and  small  groceries.  These  observations  do  not,  of  course,  apply 
to  ofiftcers.  whose  earnings  are  often  invested  in  one  or  more ''sixty- 
fourth"  of  the  ship  they  sail.  Many  of  them  become  masters  next 
'  Trners,  and  a  small  proportion  of  them  managing  owners  on  shore. 
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These  men  know  all  about  a  vessel  and  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and  woe 
be  unto  the  board  of  trade  if  a  mistake  as  to  facts  or  conclusions  is 
made  by  that  department.  These  old  sea-captains  have  mangled,  if  they 
have  not  murdered,  the  merchant  shipping  bill  of  1884.  Foreign  sea- 
men are  generally  supposed  to  be  more  thrifty  than  their  British 
brethren. 

With  respect  to  the  transmission  scheme,  it  may  be  explained  that 
the  board  of  trade  officers  board  vessels  on  their  arrival,  and  all  sailors 
wishing-to  go  home  without  waiting  for  their  ships  to  discharge  receive 
railway  warrants  to  their  destinations  and  a  form  for  the  withdrawal  of 
wages  at  their  respective  homes.  They  are  also  supplied  with  a  small 
cash  advance,  generally  10s.  ($2.43).  The  wages  are  forwarded  in  one 
or  two  days  to  the  mercantile  marine  office  at  the  port  of  residence. 
The  men  are  then  able  to  draw  their  money  close  to  their  own  homes, 
and  are  thus  saved  from  the  great  temptations  which  surround  them 
when  they  are  oft'  at  distant  ports.  Board  of  trade  officers  accompany 
the  men  to  the  railway  stations  to  see  them  safely  off.  Owing  to  the 
protection  thus  afforded,  Jack  is  not  preyed  upon  by  "  crimps  "  now  as 
he  used  to  be,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  his  family  reaps  substan- 
tial benefits  from  the  protective  measures  of  the  board  of  trade.  At 
London,  Avonmonth,  and  Greenock  steam  launches  are  actually  provided 
by  the  board  of  trade  in  order  that  seamen  may  be  reached  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  and  saved  from  land-sharks.  Mr.  W.  Turner,  the 
chief  superintendentof  mercantile  marine  at  Cardiff,  Mr.  Charles  Hughes, 
assistant  superintendent,  and  Mr.  James  Evans,  superintendentof  out- 
door staff',  and  other  officials  of  the  department,  take  an  active  interest 
iH  the  welfare  of  sailors,  and  are  worthy  of  all  praise. 

There  are  at  Cardiff  113  licensed  pilots,  whose  earnings  during  1883 
amounted  to  £38,111  ($186,677.46).  They  are  comprised  in  three  classes, 
first,  second,  and  supplemental,  and  are  under  the  authority  of  the 
pilotage  board. 

Subjoined  will  be  found  tables  of,  first,  the  proportion  of  British  and 
foreign  seamen  at  Cardiff ;  second,  the  wages  paid  at  Cardiff'  in  steam 
and  sailing  vessels ;  third,  a  scale  applying  to  six  months'  running  agree- 
ment, under  which  seamen  find  their  own  provisions;  fourth,  similar 
particulars  supplied  by  our  excellent  consular  agent  at  Newport. 

seamen's  wages  in  great  BRITAIN. 
Seamen  {BriUsh  and  foreign')  shipped  at  Cardiff  during  iJie  year  1883. 


Nationality. 


Engaged. 


Failed  to 
join. 


British.. 
S'oreign. 


28, 170 
8,339 


1,123 
2S0 


Totals  . 
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CARDIFF. 
Bates  of  seamen's  wages. 


Occupations. 


STEAM. 

Chief  engineers ■ 

Second  engineers 

Third  engineers 

Donkeyman 

Firemen 

Trimmers 

Chief  mates ■ 

Second  mates • -■■ 

Third  mates 

Boatswains 

Carpenters 

Stewards 

Cooks ■ 

Able  seamen 

Ordinary  seamen 

SAIL. 

Chief  mates 

Second  mates  .... .......  — • 

Boatswains 

Carpenters 

Stewards 

Cooks. 

Able  seamen 

Ordinary  seamen 


Lowest. 

Higliest. 

$58  32 

$77  76 

38  88 

58  32 

29  16 

38  88 

21  87 

24  30 

14  58 

17  01 

34  02 

48  60 

24  30 

34  02 

19  44 

24  30 

17  01 

19  44 

24  30 

29  16 

19  44 

29  16 

17  01 

24  30 

18  22 

14  58 

41  31 

48  60 

29  16 

38  88 

19  44 

25  51 

24  30 

31  59 

19  44 

29  16 

17  01 

24  30 

14  58 

12  15 

Seamen's  wages,  Cardiff,  1884.  * 

[Scale  applying  to  six  months'  running  agreements,  nnder  wliicli  seamen  find  their  own  proTisions 

per  week.l 


Occupations. 


Highest.    Lowest.    Average. 


Masters 

Chief  mate 

Second  mate 

Carpenter 

Boatswain 

Seamen,  able 

Firemen 

First  engineer.. 
Second  engineer 


$24  30 

13  36 

10  93 

10  93 

9  71 

7  29 

7  S3 

19  44 

12  15 


$19  44 

10  93 

8  SO 

8  SO 

9  71 

6  80 

7  04 
18  22 
10  93 


$21  87 
12  14 
9  71 
9  71 
9  71 
7  OH 
7  28i 
18  83 
11  54 


NEWPORT. 

Wages  paid  to  seamen  (officers  and  men) — distinguishing  ietween  ocean,  coast,  and  river 
navigation,  and  ietween  sail  and  steam — in  Newport,  MonmouthsMre. 

OCEAN-GOING  VESSELS. 


Occupations. 


STEAM. 

Captain per  month.. 

First  mate do — 

Second  mate do  — 

First  engineer do  ... 

Second  engineer , do — 

Third  engmeer do — 

Donkeyman do  .. 

Fireman , do  ... 

Boatswain do — 


Lowest. 

Highest 

$63  18 

$9?  20 

34  02 

58  32 

26  73 

38  88 

68  04 

97  20 

48  60 

77  76 

38  88 

58  32 

21  87 

26  73 

20  61 

23  08 

24  30 

29  16 

Average. 


$79  19 
46  17 
32  80 
82  62 
63  18 
48  60 
24  30 
21  87 
26  73 
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Occupations. 


Steam— Continued. 

Carpenter per  montli , . 

Seaman do 

Ordinary do 

Cook do  ... 

Steward do 

« 

BAILING. 

Captain* per  montli.. 

First  mate do 

Second  mate do 

Boatswain do 

Cook  and  steward do 

Seamen do 

Ordinary do 

CarpenlieT do 


Lowest. 


$31  59 
19  44 
12  15 
21  87 
24  30 


48  60 
26  73 
19  44 
17  01 
19  44 
14  58 
10  93 
24  30 


Highest. 


$43  74 
20  61 
16  07 
31  59 
36  45 


97  20 
41  31 
29  16 
26  73 
36  45 
15  79 
12  15 
36  45 


Average. 


*Some  get  2}  per  cent.,  and  per  montli  $29.16. 


COASTING  VESSELS. 


$37  66 
20  04 
14  58 
26  73 
30  37 


72  90 
34  02 
24  30 
21  87 
27  94 
15  18 
12  15 
30  37 


STEAM 

Captain 

$12  15 

9  72 

12  16 

8  60 

7  29 

6  80 
4  37 

7  29 

$2187 

14  58 

24  30 

12  15 

8  60 

7  77 

5  34 

7  77 

$17  01 
12  15 

Mate 

,  ..do 

First  engineer 

Second  engineer 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

18  22 
10  32 
7  89 

Seaman .             ... 

.     .  do      . 

7  29 

Ordinary 

do.... 

4  86 

Cook.... 

;in 

7  S3 

__         ,                                                 SAILING. 

Captains*  ............ 

Mate 

.........per  week.. 

18  22 
17  01 
15  78 
9  72 

21  87 
19  44 
18  22 
12  16 

20  01 

Cook  and  steward 

do.... 

do.... 

18  22 
17  01 

■ flo._.. 

11  54 

'Captains  of  sailing  vessels  in  the  coasting  trades  nsnally  sail  by  shares,  they  getting  two-thirds  of 
the  gross  earnings  and  paying  wages,  food,  and  harbor  expenses. 


Rates  of  seamen's  wages. 


OccapationB. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

BRISTOL. 

6T£AM. 

$43  74 
29  16 
21  87 
23  08 

17  01 

18  22 

29  16 

19  44 
18  22 
18  22 

14  68 

GLASGOW. 

STEAM. 

$58  32 
48  60 
38  88 
17  01 

19  44 
14  58 
68  32 

34  02 
6  32 
19  44 
21  87 

$29  16 

J^iremen  to  calcntta  and  other 

43  74 
29  16 
24  30 
34  02 

SAIL. 

$68  04 

Mates 

Second-class  steamers  to  Que- 
bec  

Seamen,  weekly  boats 

6  80 

Able  seamen 

Firemen 
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Rates  of  seamen's  wages — Continued. 


Occupations. 


GLASGOW— Continued. 

'  SAIL. 

Anstralian  colonies ; 

Able  seamen 

Ordinary  seamen 

Quebec,  able  seamen 

HULL. 

BTEAM. 

Chief  engineer,  second  engi- 
neer, and  third  engineer  . . 

Donkeymen 

Firemen 

Trimmers 

Chief  mates 

Second  mates 

Third  mates : 

Boatswains 

Carpenters 

Stewards 

Cooks   

Able  seamen 

Ordinary  seamen 


Chief  mates 

Second  mates 

Boatswains 

Carpenters 

Stewards 

Cooks 

Able  seamen 

Ordinary  seamen.. 


LIVEEPOOL. 


Chief  engineer  . . . 
Second  engineers. 
Third  engineers . . . 

Donkeymen 

Firemen 

Trimmers 

Chief  mates 

Second  mates 

Third  mates 

Boatswains 

Carpenters 

Stewards 

Cooks 

&.ble  seamen 

Ordinary  seamen.. 


BAIL. 


DMef  mates 

Second  mates 

Boatswains 

Carpenters 

Stewards 

Hooks     

d.ble  seamen 

Ordinary  seamen . 


LONDON. 


S"ew  York  and  North  America. 
)hina,  Japan,  colonies,  &o-.. 

Uat'C  of  Good  Hope 

tfediterranean,  Baltic,  &c 

i^eekly  boats 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


$14  58 

9  72 

17  01 


Yariable. 
21  87 
19  44 

17  01 
38  88 
24  30 
19  44 
19  44 
29  16 
29  16 
24  30 

18  22 
12  15 


38  88 
29  16 
18  22 
24  30 
24  30 
21  87 
14  58 
12  15 


48  60 
38  88 
29  16 
21  87 
17  01 
14  58 
38  88 
29  16 
24  30 
21  87 
26  73 
24  30 
21  87 
14  58 
13  36 


34  02 
24  32 
19  44 
24  32 
24  32 
19  44 
13  36 
10  93 


36  45 
29  16 
21  87 


43  60 


19  44 
29  16 
29  16 
24  30 


58  32 
48  60 
38  88 
26  73 
21  87 
17  01 
48  60 
38  88 
31  59 
31  59 
38  88 
38  88 
26  73 
19  44 
17  01 


43  74 
34  02 
24  32 
34  02 
29  16 
34  32 
17  01 
12  15 


18  22 
15  79 
17  01 

19  44 
17  01 

17  01 
6  07 

18  22 
7  29 

Occupations. 


LONDON— Continued. 

SAIL. 

Colonies     and    all    Toyagt 

southward 

Shorter  voyages 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


NEWPOET. 

STEAM. 


Chief  engineers.  . 
Second  engineers  . 
Third  engmeers .  - . 

Donkeymen 

Firemen 

Trimmers 

Chief  mates 

Second  mates 

Third  mates 

Boatswains 

Carpenters 

Stewards 

Cooks 

Able  seamen 

Ordinary  seamen . . 


BAIL. 


Chief  mates 

Second  mates 

Boatswains 

Carpenters 

Stewards 

Cooks 

Able  seamen 

Ordinary  seamen. 


PLYMOUTH. 

STEAM. 


Mediterranean 

Australian  and  colonial  boats. 

BAIL. 

Southward  voyages 

Atlantlo  and  snort  voyages  . 

SOUTH  SHIELDS. 

STEAM. 

To  the  Baltic,  Mediterranean, 
North  America,  and  long 
voyages : 

Able  seamen 

Firemen 

SAIL. 

Able  seamen: 

To  the  Baltic 

To  the  Mediterranean 

To  North  America 

Long  voyages 

SUNDEELAND. 

BTEAM. 

Seamen  and'flremen : 

Coasters  or  weekly 

For  the  Mediterranean,' 

per  month 

For  America,  per  month. 


$14  58 
17  01 


58  32 
48  60 
38  88 
21  87 
19  44 
14  58 
38  88 
24  30 
19  44 

17  01 
29  16 
24  30 
19  44 

18  22 
2  10 


34  02 
21  87 
17  01 
24  30 
19  a 
17  01 
14  58 
9  72 


17  01 
19  44 


14  58 

15  18 


18  22 

19  44 


17  01 
14  58 
17  01 
14  58 


17  01 

18  22 


$77  76 
58  32 
48  60 
24  30 

"i7'oi 

48  60 
34  03 
29  16 
21  87 
31  59 
34  02 
24  30 


14  58 


43  74 
29  16 
21  87 
29  16 
29  16 
24  30 


12  15 


19  44 
21  87 
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Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

SUNDERLAND— Continued. 

SAIL. 

$13  36 
12  15 

82  62 

18  22 
58  32 
12  15 
38  88 
23  08 

19  44 
18  22 

Variable 
23  08 
29  16 

$14  58 

SWANSEA— Continued. 
Stbam— Continued. 

$24  30 
21  87 

18  82 
14  58 

29  16 

19  44 
29  16 
17. 01 
24  30 

19  44 
17  01 

14  58 
12  15 

20  65 

15  79 

$29  16 
24  30 

For  the  JIast  Indies 

SWANSEA. 

Able  seamen 

19  44 

STEAM. 

sail. 

36  45 

Underpower  boats,  per  week. 

Second  mates 

26  79 

TTnderpower  boats,  per  week 
Third  engineers 

21  87 

29  16 

26  73 

24  30 

19  44 

Coastwise ; 

24  30 

16  49 

SHIP  BTJILDINa  AND   KEPAIRING  YARDS. 

I  have  intimated  while  considering  different  branches  of  labor  in  this 
report  that,  notwithstanding  the  admirable  position  of  the  Taff  and 
other  rivers  on  the  Bristol  Channel  for  ship-building  purposes,  that  in- 
dustry has  not  yet  taken  anything  like  a  respectable  position  among 
the  industries  of  South  Wales.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that 
with  the  transition  from  iron  to  steel  for  ship-building  purposes,  advan- 
tage will  be  taken  of  the  departure  by  capitalists  on  this  coast.  There 
has  been  considerable  friction  between  employers  and  employed  in  this 
class  of  labor  for  a  considerable  time.  The  men  have  been  working 
with  the  advantage  of  organization,  whereas  the  owners  have  been  act- 
ing hitherto  in  their  individual  capacity.  The  master  ship-  builders  and 
ship-repairers  have  at  last,  however,  organized  an  association  for  mutual 
protection,  called  "  The  Cardiff  and  Peuarth  Ship-builders'  and  Ship- 
repairers'  Association."  The  object  of  this  society  is  set  forth  in  the 
preface,  which  is  here  reproduced  at  length : 

The  Cardiff  and  Penarth, Ship-builders'  and  Ship-repairers'  Association  is  established 
for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  and  promoting,  in  every  respect,  the  interests  of  those 
who  devote  their  time  and  energies  to,  and  risk  their  capital  in,  the  above-named  in- 
'dustry.  The  necessity  for  combination  on  the  part  of  the  employers  of  this  district 
has  long  manifested  itself;  at  length  it  has  become  imperative,  owing  to  the  unrea- 
sonable and  exorbitant  demands  of  the  workmen,  who,  being  cognizant  of  the  ab- 
sence of  any  organization  on  the  part  of  the  employers  which  might  check  their 
encroachments,  emboldened  by  their  past  successes,  and  supported  by  their  societies, 
their  exactions  have  compelled  their  employers  (in  the  interest  of  their  trade)  to  take 
this  step  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  able  by  their  unanimous  action  on  all  questions 
that  may  come  before  them,  to  restore  a  healthy  condition  of  affairs  between  them- 
selves and  their  workmen,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the  large  vested  interests  of 
their  respective  branches  of  trade. 

Among  other  rules  are  the  following : 

(1)  The  object  of  this  society  shall  be  as  follows:  The  general  protection  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  above-named  trades  of  this  district.  The  arranging  of,  from  time 
to  time,  charges  for  labor  and  material.  The  working  hours,  wages,  and  piece-work 
rates  of  the  employes.  The  mutual  protection  of  the  members  of  the  association 
from  any  imposition  which  may  be  practiced  by  their  respective  employes. 
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(3)  Every  legitimate  endeavor  shall  be  made  to  make  this  a  free  port,  i.  e.,  work- 
men from  any  part  of  Great  Britain  shall  be  at  liberty  to  work  and  reside  here  at  their 
will. 

(4)  All  questions  relating  to  wages,  day,  piece-work,  orover-time,  shall  be  regnlatea 
by  the  rate  paid  at  the  port  of  Liverpool.  In  case  any  diiference  should  arise  on  these 
points,  the  men  shall  not  cease  work,  but  shall  appoint  a  deputation  to  wait  npon  a 
representative  body  of  this  association,  who  shall  g;ive  every  opportunity  of  a  fair, 
open,  and  frank  discussion  of  both  sides  of  the  question. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fiftn-four  hours  in  ship-yards — distinguishing  beiiveen  iron  and  wood 
ship-building — in  Cardiff,  1884. 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


■Sbipwriglits 

BrasS'fonnders 

Boiler-makers 

Boiler  assistants 

Boiler  holdera-up 

Pattern-makers 

Eiveters 

Molders 

Molders'  laborers 

Fitters 

Fitter's  assistants 

Tinsmiths 

Sailmakers  (Sff.  per  hour)  ... 

•Joiners  (wood) 

Smiths 

Smiths'  assistants  (strikers) . 

Platers 

Platers'  (lads)  rivet-heaters  - 

Platers'  (lads)  blowers 

Copper-smiths , 


$8  10 


8  02 


8  75 
5  83 


9  72 
9  48 

5  59 

6  56 

8  75 

9  48 
9  48 
6  83 
9  48 
6  32 
8  75 
8  75 
8  75 
8  75 
5  10 

10  20 
3  40 
2  43 
8  75 


$9  48 
9  72 
9  48 
5  59 
8  58 
8  75 
948 

8  75 

5  83 

9  11 

6  07 
8  75 
8  75 
8  75 
8  75 
5  10 

10  20 
3  40 
2  43 
8  75 


There  is  very  little  ship-building  in  wood.  Some  years  since  vessels 
were  constructed  at  what  was  then  known  as  Batchelor's  Yard  (now 
the  Mount  Stuart  Dry -Dock  and  Engineering  Company's  premises),  and 
an  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  revive  and  extend  the  industry.  A 
few  steamships  of  moderate  size  have  been  turued  out  at  the  various 
dry-dock  and  engineering  yards,  but  their  work  done  is  chiefly  of  the 
repairing  class. 


Wages  paid  per  day  in  ship-yards— distinguishing  between  iron  and  wood  ship-building— in 

Newport,  Monmouthshire. 


Occupations. 


Shipwrights : 

Iron 

Wood 

Iron  shipwrights'  helpers 

Iron  shipwrights'  apprentices 

Joiners 1 

Smiths 

Boiler-makers 

Fitters 

Block-makers 

Pattern-makers 

Sawyers 

Coppersmiths 

Plumbers 

Boat-builders 

Si)ar-makers 

Riggers 

I^aDorers 

Rivet  boys 


Lowest. 

Highest 

Average. 

$1  57 

$1  57 

»157 

1  45 

145 

145 

97 

1  09 

1  03 

24 

60 

42 

1  33 

1  45 

139 

1  29 

145 

137 

1  45 

1  57 

1  51 

1  33 

145 

139 

1  21 

1  33 

1  27 

1  21 

1  45 

1  33 

1  09 

1  21 

1  15 

1  33 

1  33 

1  33 

1  33 

1  33 

1  33 

1  45 

1  57 

1  51 

1  45 

1  57 

1  51 

1  33 

133 

1  33 

1  09 

1  09 

1  09 

48 

48 

48 
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RAILWAYS  AND  RAILWAY  EMPLOY:6s. 
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Cardiff  is  a  place  of  growing  importance  as  a  railway  center.  The 
Oreat  Western  Eailway  runs  through  herefrom  London  to  its  terminus 
at  Milford  Haven,  and  the  demands  of  the  coal  and  iron  trades  led  to 
the  construction  of  the  Ehymney  Eailway  and  the  Taff  Vale  Eailway, 
a  remarkably  successful  enterprise.  Both  lines  derive  their  income  from 
minerals  brought  to  Cardiff  for  exportation. 

There  is  a  very  general  feeling  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  that 
railway  servants  are  overworked,  or  at  all  events  that  their  hours  of  la- 
bor are  unnecessarily  long,  leading  to  accidents,  and  liable  to  be  the 
cause  of  loss  of  life.  At  a  meeting  held  in  this  district  some  time  ago 
by  the  railway  employes  some  of  the  men  complained  that  they  had  to 
work  twenty  or  thirty  hours  at  a  stretch  without  any  assistance.  One 
of  the  speakers  stated  that  during  the  previous  week  he  had  been 
compelled  to  work  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  hours  and  twenty-five 
minutes  in  four  "turns."  "At  last,"  he  said,  "wearied  with  the  long 
hours  and  want  of  sleep,"  he  "  met  with  a  slight  accident,  damaging  two 
buffers  on  a  wagon."  He  was  not  asked  to  explain — the  bill  was  sent 
in  to  him. 

It  transpires,  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  directors  of  the  Taff  Vale 
by  the  trainmen's  committee,  that  the  Midland  Eailway  enginemen  work 
ten  hours  per  day  and  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  eight  hours  at  the  end  of 
each  day.  The  Midland  trainmen  work  eleven  hours  per  day,  and  over- 
time at  the  rate  of  ten  hours  at  the  end  of  each  day,  with  a  guarantee 
that  in  every  instance  they  shall  receive  a  full  week's  pay.  I  gather 
from  the  letter  before  me  that  the  directors  of  the  Taff  Vale  Eailway 
Company  offer  to  apply  the  system  under  which  the  railway  companies 
of  the  country  are  worked  to  the  Taff  Vale  Company.  But  the  work- 
men decline  this  offer,  their  demand  being  for  a  positive  reduction  in 
the  hours  of  labor  to  sixty  hours  per  week.  "  If,"  says  the  letter  re- 
ferred to,  "  your  board  were  to  adopt  this  system,  it  would  positively 
be  more  expensive  than  the  sixty  hours  per  week,  and  most  unsatisfac- 
tory to  the  men  by  creating  an  invidious  distinction  between  enginemen 
and  trainmen,  to  which  neither  grade  would  agree." 

This,  in  brief,  seems  to  be  the  merit  of  the  issue  between  the  railway 
corporations  of  this  district  and  their  employes.  It  will  be  very  gen- 
erally admitted  that  the  demands  of  the  men,  looking  towards  a  cur- 
tailment of  the  hours  of  labor  to  sixty  hours  per  week,  is  a  reasonable 
demand,  and  that  the  adoption  of  some  system  under  which  the  time  on 
duty  could  be  lessened  would  undoubtedly  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community  at  large. 

I  beg  to  make  grateful  acknowledgement  to  Mr,  Hurraan,  the  traflQc 
manager  of  the  Taff  Vale  Eailway  Company,  for  valuable  assistance  in 
the  compilation  of  the  following  tables  giving  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to 
men  employed  on  the  Taff  Vale  system :  , 

ENGINEBEIN&  DEPARTMENT. 


Occapations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

." per  day.. 

$1  37 
89 
77 
89 
68 
97 
73 
97 
68 

$2  63 

do 

97 

do.... 

81 

do.... 

1  17 

:do.... 

81 

do  ... 

1  21 

1  33 

Smiths 

do... 

1  37 

Strikers .do — 

73 
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Engineering  department— ConturnQdi. 


Occupations. 


LOCOMOTIVE  DEPARTMENT. 

Foremen per  day. 

Fitters 1 

Boilersmitlis ^"-  -  • 

Tin  and  coppersmiths a 

Blacksmiths 4°-- 

Tumers  and  machinemen do  " 

Carriage-builders d  n  ' 

"Wagon-builders do" 

Carriage-painters do  " 

Pattern-makers ^     ' ' 

Sawyers 4^  -' 

Laborers  .  -- 4°' " ' 

Engine-drivers t^'  ' " 

Firemen *{°--- 

Mineral  guards ao... 

Mineral  brakemen a"' 

Engine-cleaners a" 

Lighters-up do . . . 

Stationery- engine  driver a'" 

Coke  and  coal  fillers do... 

Wagon-greasers..-- do... 


PASSENGEE  DEPARTMENT. 


Inspectors per  annum . 

Station-masters do . . . 

Booking  and  parcel  clerks per  week. 

Telegraph  clerks do... 

Gruar'ds per  day. 

Assistants do... 

Foremen  porters do . . . 

Parcel  porters do . . . 

Porrers do . . . 

Lampmen do  .. 

Carriage-cleaners do... 

Signalmen ; do. . . 

Gatemen do,,. 


$729  00 

328  64 

3  40 

1  94 

1  21 

97 

85 

73 

68 

60 

68 

81 

1  01 

$923  40 

631  80 

5  10 

3  65 

1  37 

1  13 

1  09 

85 

81 

77 

77 

1  01 

1  09 


GOODS  DEPAETMENT. 


$379  08 
1  21 
1  03 
48 
81 
81 
48 
40 

$947  70 

Foremen 

do 

1  13 

do  . 

60 

Timber-loaders 

do.... 

1  01 

.                                              do 

1  01 

HDrsemen 

do 

60 

Number-takers 

An 

48 

THE  NORTH  WALES   QUARRTMEN. 

There  are  fourteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  slate  quarry- 
men  in  North  Wales,  distributed  over  four  counties^  in  the  following 
proporttons : 

The  North  Wales  quarrymen. 


County, 


Carnarvon... 
Merioneth... 

Denbigh 

Montgomery 

Total. 


Number 
quarries. 


Number 

men 
engaged. 


41 

8,960 

29 

5,086 

3 

162 

2 

51 

14,  259 
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Two  of  the  Carnarvonshire  quarries,  placed  at  opposite  ends  of  the 
same  hill,  at  a  distance  of  4  miles,  employ,  respectively,  2,809  and  2,757 
men.  The  first  is  the  Penrhyn  quarry,  probably  the  largest  in  the 
world,  owned  by  Lord  Penrhyn,  and  situated  5  miles  from  Bangor  and 
the  Menai  Straits;  the  other,  the  Uinorwic  quarries,  at  Llanberris,  4 
miles  south  of  the  Penrhyn  quarry,  owned  by  G.  W.  Dnfi'  Assheton 
Smith,  esq.  The  bulk  of  the  Merionethshire  quarries,  employing  over 
3,881  men,  are  in  the  Festiniog  district. 

The  weekly  earnings  of  quarrymen  at  the  Penrhyn  quarry,  where  the 
highest  wages  are  paid,  are  at  present  as  follows : 

Slate  workers p  29  to  $7  77 

Rockmeii  (working  in  and  removing  bad  rocks) 6  07         6  56 

Engine-drivers 5  83         6  ^2 

.Joiners  and  blacksmiths 5  83 

Laborers 4  86         .5  53 

The  house-rent  paid  by  quarrymen  ranges  from  $19.44  to  $38.88  a 
year.  Most  of  the  men  in  the  Penrhyn  quarry  live  in  houses  provided 
by  Lord  Penrhyn  at  a  rent  of  from  $14.58  to  $19.44  a  year;  there  is 
always  a  small  garden  attached  to  these. 

Quarrymen  are  commonly  said  to  "live  on  tea."  Their  breakfast 
consists  of  tea  and  bread  and  butter ;  they  take  tea  and  bread  and 
butter  at  the  quarry,  and  too  many  of  them  have  no  more  than  tea  and 
bread  and  butter  again  after  coming  home  at  6  in  the  evening,  and 
for  supper  many  of  them  make  the  addition  of  potatoes  to  their  6  o'clock 
meal,  some  bacon,  and  a  smaller  number,  a  very  small  numbei;,  fresh 
meat.  Fresh  meat  is  as  a  rule  reserved  till  Sundays.  It  is  too  true  ^ 
that  tea  and  bread  and  butter  are  the  staple  articles  of  diet.  Strangers 
visiting  the  quarries  have  described  the  men  as  being  shorter,  narrower- 
chested,  more  unhealthy-looking,  and  in  every  way  physically  inferior 
to  other  classes  of  artisans.  Although  this  inferiority  is  denied  by 
competent  judges,  it  is  certain  that  the  men  injure  themselves  by  their 
system  of  diet,  and  that  healthy  and  robust  manhood  is  not  conspicuous 
amongst  them. 

The  quarryman  spends  much  of  his  leisure  time  in  reading — he  is  a 
great  theological  reader — and  in  fishing  with  the  rod;  but  the  universal 
occupation  off'  work  is  singing  or  playing;  pianos  and  harmoniums  are 
numerously  scattered  among  the  cottages,  and  the  men  have  excellent 
voices.  At  the  national  Eisteddfod  held  at  Cardiff'  last  year  the  chief 
prize  was  awarded  to  the  choir,  consisting  of  two  hundred  voices,  from 
the  Penrhyn  quarry.  Concerts,  and  most  commonly  in  aid  of  some . 
fellow-workman  disabled  by  accident  or  disease,  are  constantly  held  in 
the  neighborhood  of  quarries. 

There  is  probably  the  usual  proportion  of  spendthrifts  among  quarry- 
men ;  but,  on  the  whole,  they  are  very  exceptionally  saving  and  prov- 
ident. Not  a  few  of  them  are  worth  $4,860  or  $7,290;  they  "  buy  farms, 
build  houses,  and  invest  money  in  banking,  shipping,  and  other  branches 
of  business  that  pay  them  high  interest,"  is  an  account  given  of  them 
by  one  of  themselves  who  has  risen  to  be  a  thriving  manager  of  a  quarry. 
The  men  take  great  interest  in  politics,  and  have  deep  religious  tend- 
encies; their  chapels  are  very  numerous,  well  filled,  and  most  regu- 
larly attended.  Fondness  for  good  clothes  is  a  very  certain  character- 
istic, and  the  prime  cleanliness  of  a  quarryman's  cot  does  not  escape 
the  most  casual  and  superficial  observer. 

MINBKS  AND   THE   COAL   TRADE. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Clyde  basin  the  South  Wales  coal-field  is 
the  largest  in  the  United  Kingdom.    It  extends  from  east  to  west  for 
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73  mies,  with  a  transverse  diameter  from  north  to  south  of  something 
like  16  iiles.  It  is  estimated  that  between  32,000,000,000  and  33;"""' 
000,000  tons  of  coal  is  still  available  for  future  use  in  this  district.  ^n» 
number  of  collieries  in  operation  within  this  coal-fleld  is  m  the  neiga- 
borhoodof  460;  about  360  being  situated  in  Glamorganshire,  lOrfm 
Monmouthshire,  and  the  remainder  in  Carmarthenshire,  Breconsmre, 
and  Pembrokeshire.  It  is  computed  that  70,000  men  are  engaged  at 
this  moment  in  and  about  these  collieries.  But  in  order  to  understand 
the  position  of  the  miner  and  his  relationship  to  the  coal  owner  it  is 
necessary  to  take  a  retrospective  view.  ^    ,  ^i,    kj„i,  ^of„„ 

Twelve  years  ago,  or  in  1872,  the  coal  trade  reached  the  high- water 
mark  of  prosperity,  and  the  colliers  participated  largely,  if  not  equitably, 
in  the  fabulous  profits  of  that  time.  But  towards  the  close  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  period  of  depression  set  in.  Wages  fluctuated  with  a 
downward  tendency  until,  at  length,  in  1875,  the  miners  of  South  Wales 
came  out  on  strike'  against  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  m  their  wages, 
and  in  the  face  of  a  falling  market.  This  struggle  between  capital 
and  labor  lasted  five  months,  involving  a  loss  in  wages  to  the  South 
Wales  district,  as  stated  by  Lord  Aberdare,  of  the  stupendous  sum  of 
$15,000,000.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  representatives  of  the  men 
agreed  with  the  representative  of  the  owners  to  accept  wages  at  a  rate 
12J  per  cent,  less  than  that  which  they  were  earning  when  the  strike 
began.  The  terms  of  the  agreement  provided  that  the  wages  adopted 
should  continue  in  force  for  three  months,  ending  with  August,  1875, 
when  the  rate  should  be  fixed  by  a  joint  committee  composed  of  six  em- 
ployers and  six  workmen,  based  upon  the  selling  price  of  coal.  The 
strike  referred  to  was  attended  by  sufferings  and  privations  to  the  verge 
of  starvation,  as  well  as  the  actual  money  loss  to  the  wage- earning 
classes  referred  to.  But  out  of  the  conflict  the  principle  of  arbitration 
emerged,  and  since  the  year  1875  there  has  been  no  general  strike  or 
lock-out  in  this  district. 

Wages  in  the  coal  trade  have  for  years  been  governed  by  equitable  ar- 
rangements by  the  sliding  scale  so  generally  applied  at  collieries  to  fix 
the  rate  of  wages.  The  existing  scale,  which  is  in  operation  by  virtue 
of  a  memorandum  of  agreement  between  representatives  of  the  Mon- 
mouthshire and  South  Wales  Collieries  Owners'  Association,  and  the 
authorized  representative  of  the  workmen  employed  at  collieries  of  the 
members  of  the  association  is  administered  by  the  joint  sliding  scale 
committee,  on  which  eight  representatives  of  employers  and  a  like  num- 
ber of  workmen  sit.  An  annual  output  of  about  11,500,000  tons  of  coal 
is  thus  effected,  the  association  comprising  fifty-two  firms  of  proprietors, 
and  one  hundred  and  seventy  pits.  The  chairman  of  the  sliding  scale 
committee  is  Mr.  W.  T.  Lewis  (employer) ;  vice-chairman,  Mr.  Abraham 
(workmen's  representative) ;  the  employers'  secretary  being  Mr.  W.  Gas- 
coyne  Dalziel,  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Dalziel,  the  previous  sec- 
retary ;  and  the  workmen's  secretary  is  Mr.  T.  W.  Job.  Wages  are  regu- 
lated by  a  sliding  scale  based  upon  the  average  net  selling  price  of  coal 
as  ascertained  by  the  appointed  and  representative  accountants  at  their 
examination,  once  in  every  four  months,  of  the  coal  owners'  books.  The 
standard  of  wages  upon  which  advances  or  reductions  must  be  made 
are  the  several  rates  actually  paid  at  the  respective  collieries  for  the 
month  of  December,  1879,  such  wages  being  equivalent  to  a  standard 
net  selling  price  realized  from  all  the  collieries  of  the  association  at  $1.86, 
and  between  $1.86  and  $1.94  per  ton.  The  average  net  prices  of  coal 
are  taken  as  for  large  colliery-screened  coal  delivered  free  on  board  at 
Cardiff",  Newport,  and  Swansea.    For  coal  sold  into  wagons  at  the  col- 
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lieries,  the  equivalent  net  prices  at  the  ordinary  port  of  shipment  are 
taken  in  calculating  the  selling  price.  There  is  no  maximum  or  mini- 
mum in  the  scale  of  wages  under  this  agreement.  Advances  or  reduc- 
tions are  effected  at  the  rate  of  2|  percent,  upon  the  standard  wage  rate 
for  every  8  cents  in  the  selling  price  of  coal  per  ton.  As  a  fact,  no  re- 
ductions have  been  made  in  wages  governed  by  this  scale.  The  ad- 
vances since  1880  have  been  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 

February  1,  1880 5 

February  1,  1881 2^ 

November  1,  1881 2i 

Junel,  1882 5 

November  1,  1883 2J 

This,  therefore,  represents  a  total  of  17 J  per  cent,  above  the  standard 
prices  of  December,  1879.  Of  the  employers'  association  itself,  Mr.  W. 
T.  Lewis  is  chairman,  Mr.  Edward  Jones  (Varteg)  vice-chairman,  Mr. 
W.  Simons  (Merthyr)  solicitor,  and  Mr.  Gascoyne  Dalziel  (Cardiff) 
secretary.  The  proprietors  of  the  Ocean  and  Ferndale  collieries,  who 
were  at  one  time  members  of  this  association,  have  recently  adopted 
sliding  scales  of  their  own,  taking  different  bases  for  the  calculation  of 
the  standard.  But  the  hours  of  labor  are  identical  at  all  the  pits,  viz, 
nine  hours  from  bank.  The  system  of  timbering  or  securing  the  ceiling 
from  falling  upon  the  workmen  differs  iu  South  Wales  from  the  practice 
in  the  north  of  England.  There  men  are  specially  engaged  in  that 
work,  and  the  hewers  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  propping  and  secur- 
ing of  the  ceiling.  In  South  Wales,  however,  the  colliers  themselves 
do  this  class  of  work,  and  I  understand  them  to  be  experts  at  it.  The 
proportion  of  time  devoted  to  this  and  other  necessary  labor  is  about 
equal  to  the  time  employed  at  face  of  work,  that  is  to  say,  nine  hours 
of  hewing  would  be  succeeded  by  nine  hours  of  clearing  away  and  pre- 
paration for  more  dead  working. 

Wages  paid  in  and  in  connection  loith  coal  mines  in  MonmouthsMre. 


Occupations. 


Average. 


Cutting per  ton.. 

Dead  work*... do  — 

Haulage do — 

Ifight  work do — 

Snnace  men do  — 

Management do — 

Clerks do — 

Underground  daymen do — 

Ostlers do — 


Omte. 

39. 87225 

23.  46975 

6. 46975 

7.  0065 

S 11.  2185 

5. 64B75 
3.645 


*  Dead  work  is  preparing  fbr  the  actual  cutting  of  the  coaI_,  that  is  to  say.  making  stalls,  headings,  &c.j 
to  get  at  the  coal,  and  is  carried  on  whenever  required,  night  or  day  ;  but  the  dead  work,  as  a  rule, 
alternates  with  the  coal-cutting  about  every  nine  hours  continuously. 

THE  IRON  TRADE. 

The  manufactured-iron  trade  is  one  of  the  great  industries  of  South 
Wales.  It  ranks  next  to  the  coal  trade  in  importance  and  in  number  of 
men  employed.  It  gives  direct  employment  to  about  fifty  thousand  men. 
The  great  ironmasters  of  this  district  are  turning  their  attention  to- 
wards steel  as  a  ship-building  material.  The  Landore  Siemens  Steel 
Company,  situated  at  Landore,  near  Swansea,  have  been  manufacturing 
steel  on  the  Siemens  process  for  several  years.    And  the  celebrated 
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Oyfarth  iron-works,  which  have  been  closed  since  the  year  1875,  have 
recently  been  converted  into  steel  works  under  the  masterly  supervision 
of  Mr.  Edward  Williams,  of  Stockton-on-Tees.  Everything  indicates 
that  South  Wales  has  before  it  a  great  future  in  the  manufacture  of 
rails  and  ship-plates. 

I  have  already  commented  upon  the  habits  and  economic  position  of 
the  men  employed  at  these  works,  and  shall  therefore  content  myself 
now  with  submitting  the  following  tables  showing  their  earnings. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  in  foundries,  macMne  shops,  and  iron  works. 

SOUTH  WALES. 


Occupations. 


Fonndi4es  (Cardiff) : 

Molders 

Titters 

Pattern-makers  ... 

Smiths 

Boiler-makers 

Laborers 

Iron  and  steel  works : 

Paddlers 

Helpers 

Forge-rollers 

Furnace  men 

Furnace  helpers  . . 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Fitters 

Laborers 

Firemen 

Hammermen 

Ooal-unloaders  — 
Fitters : 

Foremen 

Workmen 

Laborers 

Turners 

Smiths   

Strikers 

Pattern-makers 

Laborers , 

Molders 

Laborers 

Machinists 

Electors 

Carpenters 

Furnace  men 

Engine  men 

Boys  (helpers). 


Lowest.    Highest.    Average. 


$7  78 
9  72 
9  72 
8  51 

10  93 

6  80 

7  29 

5  34 
10  93 

8  51 
4  86 

8  51 
4  86 

9  72 
4  86 

6  56 

7  29 


8  26 

7  29 

3  64 

8  26 
8  74 

4  37 
8  74 
4  13 
8  74 

4  13 
6  84 

5  83 
5  83 

5  83 

6  35 
1  45 


$7  78 
8  75 

8  75 

7  78 

9  48 

5  34 

6  92 

5  10 
10  32 

8  51 
4  86 

7  78 
4  86 

8  75 
4  86 

6  32 

6  92 
4  86 

7  77 
6  84 

3  64 
6  35 
6  84 

4  37 

8  01 
8  86 
6  84 
8  99 

5  34 
5  16 

5  83 
4  86 

6  35 
1  27 


VIVIAN  &  SONS,  SWANSEA. 
[Employes  :  Men  and  boys,  2,314;  women,  12.] 


Occupations. 


Forenmen 

Fumacenion 

Watchmen 

Enginemen 

Stokers  

Fitters 

Fitters  (apprentices) 
Molders 


Average 

wages  per 

week. 

Average 

workjpg 

hours  per 

week. 

$10  20 

84 

4  86 

70 

5  59 

76 

5  83 

84 

9  24 

76 

8  75 

64 

6  82 

66 

4  86 

ee 

5  83 

57 

1  46 

57 

6  07 

57 

Occupations. 


Average 

wages  per 

week. 


Boys 

EoUermen . . . 
Cutters,  &o . . 
Picklers,  &c 

Hammermen 

Boys 

Machinemen 


Average 

working 

hours  per 

week. 


$1  46 

1  94 

2  19 

2  43 
6  82 

5  10 

3  65 

6  83 
8  51 
2  92 

7  78 


57 
57 
57 
57 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
60 
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Oecnpations. 


Average 

wages  per 

week. 

■  Average 

working 

hoars  per 

week. 

$6  19 

60 

5  10 

60 

19  92 

91 

8  61 

91 

6  32 

60 

(       4  86 

63 

<       8  75 

63 

(     12  15 

72 

4  13 

64 

5  34 

54 

4  38 

54 

3  65 

54 

19  92 

54 

6  32 

57 

3  40 

67 

C       4  38 
\       5  95 

63 

63 

5  83 

63 

5  83 

63 

4  38 

63 

4  86 

72 

5  83 

72 

4  38 

72 

7  29 

72 

4  38 

72 

5  34 

72 

5  71 

63 

Occupations. 


Average 

wages  per 

week. 

$2  92 

7  29 

8  51 

5  46 

6  56 

6  07 

6  07 

6  19 

6  07 

6  56 

7  05 

4-13 

2  06 

(       6  66 
\     20  29 

4  38 

5  34 

7  17 

146 

6  80 

3  65 

3  89 

5  59 

6  56 

3  65 

Average 

working 

hours  per 

week. 


Pressmen 

Beltmen,  &o 

Gasmen  (foremen) 

Gasmen 

Gasmen  (helpers) 

Beflners 

ITail-hag  makers 

Nail  and  spike  drummers 

Chippers 

Stilkers 

Mixers 

Boiler-makers 

Helpers 

Joiners 

Smiths 

Hasous  

Assistants 

Sawyers 

"Wheelwrights 

Brazers 

Painters  .  j 

Cartmen 

Plumbers 

Time-keepers '    and      store- 
keepers   


Assistants 

Gatemen 

Millwrights 

Case-makers 

Coal,  ore,  and  metal  wheel- 
ers    

Warehousemen 

'Weighers,  &o 

Hiremen 

Cleaners 

Haulers,  shippers,  &c 

Dischargers 

Laborers 

Women 

Potters 

Do 

Do 

Pattern-makers 

Apprentices 

Hydranlic  and  coal  tram- 
mers   

•Metal-beatera 

Slag  tappers,' &c 

Ore-fillers 

Dropsmen 

Liftmen 


54 
54 

58 

54 

54 

54 

57 

77 

70 

62 

60i 

69* 

72 

69 

84 

67 

57 

72 
84 
72 
72 
72 
72 


As  a  rule  the  men  are  sober,  steady,  and  intelligent. 
WAaES  IN  THE  TINPLATB  TRADE. 

The  tinplate  trade  is  an  important  industry  in  South  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire.  The  exports  for  the  year  1880  amounted  to  217,699 
tons,  valued  at  $2,617,727.12.  This  industry  affords  employment  to 
over  six  thousand  persons,  and  the  firm  of  JPontymister  Works,  near 
Newport  (Mon.),  have  kindly  supplied  answers  to  questions  correspond- 
ing with  those  submitted  by  the  Department.  These  answers  are  pointed 
and  valuable,  and  are  reproduced  in  their  integrity,  the  money  tables 
alone  being  converted.  This  firm  has  also  supplied  a  table  of  wages 
paid  at  the  present  time,  together  with  those  paid  in  1879,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparison.  A  glance  at  these  figures  will  show  that  wages 
have  advanced  in  the  majority  of  cases  during  the  last  five  years.  It 
is  clear  that,  so  for  as  the  workers  in  the  tinplate  industry  are  concerned, 
their  position  has  improved  substantially  since  1879. 


Occupations. 


1879. 


1884. 


Melter per  ton. 

Beflner do... 

Stamper do... 

Coaclier do... 

Weighing  pig-iron do... 

Hammermen  do... 

Goacher do... 

Bar  roller do  .. 

Bnhlnder - per  week. 

Hoaker do... 

Scaler     do  .. 

Wheeling  coke do  --_ 

Wheeling  stamps ^ per  ton. 

Engineers per  week. 

92  A— LAB 58 


$0  77 
1  37 
13i 
101 
08 

1  66 
22 
18 

4  13 

2  43 
2  92 
1  94 

3 
6  56 


$0  77 
1  64 

8 

1  39 

14 


4  86 

2  19 

8 

6  66 
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Occnpations. 


1879. 


1884. 


Pireman per  week. 

Porjic  manager do... 

Holler per  100  boxes. 

Sonbler I do... 

Fnrnftceman do  .. 

Catcher do... 

Shearer '. do . . . 

Weigher do... 

Iron  cntter per  "W eek . 

Helper do... 

Kcill  tiirninp; per  100  boxes. 

Mill  manager per  week. 

Picjkler per  100  boxes. 

Cold  rolling do... 

Catching do... 

Opening ' do  .. 

G-reasing per  day. 

Annealers per  week. 

Helper do... 

Tinman  per  100  boxes. 

Washman do... 

Catcher ndo... 

Boxer do... 

Assort er per  week. 

Lighting  fires do... 

Engineers do... 

Tinliouae  manager do... 

Fitter per  day. 

Fitter do  .. 

Carpenter do... 

Smith do... 

Striker  do... 

Mason   do... 

Laboring do  .. 

Balling per  ton. 

Sbiugler per  day. 

Females: 

Openers - per  100  boxes. 

Pickers  off do. . . 

Scourers do... 

Dippeifl do... 

Dusters do  .. 

Darrie.rs  — .- per  d  ly . 

Reckoner * per  week. 


$4  38 
9  72 
6  40 
5  13 

4  70 
2  53 

2  02 
39 

5  10 

3  65 
43 

12  15 

1  4R 

1  39 

22 

18 

20 

17  50 

5  46 

5  62 

5  63 

1  67 

1  01 

8  51 

4  38 
4  38 

14  58 
121 


1  09 
1.31 

77 

1  09 

73 


1  S8 
1  25 
1  70 
1  58 

1  12 
24 

2  67 


$4  86 
9  72 

,  a  87 
5  51 

5  2t) 

3  02 
2  17 

,48 

'4S'" 
15  79 
1  46 

1  21 
20 
18|i 

tl8i 

2  43 

6  07 
6  07 
2  01 
1  01 
9  72 

4  38 
6  80 

14  58 

1  52 

2  02 
97 

1  52 

73 
1  52 

73 

39 

73 

1  70 

t52 

]S2 
1  70 
1  21 

24 

3  40 


*  Per  ton.  t  Per  100  boxes.  J  Per  day. 

Dav  man,  6  to  6 ;  Saturday,  6  to  4.  In  winter,  6.30  to  5.30 ;  Satarday,  6.30  to  4.  Standing  wages;  no 
overtime  allowed. 

A  box  contains  U3  sheets,  20  by  14  inches,  and  weighs  108  pounds,  average. 

When  woi-kiug  by  the  ton,  work  alteruiite  weeks,  day  and  night,  twelve  hours  per  turn. 

Melteruien  working  t»y  the  lon  biixoM,  work  shifts  of  eight  hours,  and  in  turn  work  by  night  or  day, 
m  the  oise  may  lie,  lu  to  6;  2  to  10;  6  to  2. 

Girl.s  all  work  by  day;  6  to  6  in  summer;  7  to  5  in  winter.  Half  hour  to  breakfast;  one  hour  to 
ii^UDr. 

REPLIES   TO   QUESTIONS  AS   PER   ORDER    OBSERVED   IN   THE   DEPART- 
MENT   CIRCULAR. 


1.  Rate  of  wages  annexed. 

2.  Cost  of  living  varies  according  to  the  work  a  man  has  to  do.  If 
employed  at  any  of  the  furnaces  he  mnst  have  bettor  food  tliaa  if  not 
exposed  to  heat  and  heavy  work.  Rent  averages  from  $3.G5  to  $4.86  a 
month,  say,  for  a  cottage  two  rooms  and  back  kitclieu  down  stairs  and 
tliree  bed-rooms.  Prices  of  all  necessaries  of  life  are  reasonable  enough 
in  this  district.  Flour  about  $1.94  to  $2.43  per  bushel.  Meat  fromle 
to  22  cents  per  pouiid.  Milk  is  plentiful.  Butter  and  cheese  at  New- 
port ])rices. 

3;  In  some  branches  wages  are  higher  than  in  1879  (in  1878  these  works 
were  idle,  tiie  old  firm  having  stopped  payment  from  unavoidable  causes 
in  187G).    Whereas  in  other  departments  wages  have  advanced     The 
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general  condition  of  the  people  now  is  aboat  the  same  as  in  1879.    Some 
are  saving  money,  while  others  spend  it  all. 

4.  The  habits  of  the  people  are  steady,  generally,  although  there  are 
exceptions.  Tlie  only  cause  of  discomfort  is  drink,  but  very  few  in  this 
district  can  be  classed  as  drunkards.  The  majority  are  frequenters  of 
and  members  of  either  the  established  church  or  one  of  the  five  dis- 
senting chapels  in  the  district.  Tlie  chapels  are  most  of  them  large, 
well-built,  and  well-ventilated  buildings  and  have  always  good  congre- 
gations on  the  Sunday. 

5.  Unity  amongst  employers  and  employes  always  means  prosperity 
in  a  district;  and  here  strikes  are  almost  unknown.  In  the  five  years 
there  have  only  been  two.  The  longest  lasted  about  forty  eight  hours. 
Employers  and  the  work-people  come  in  contact  almost  every  day  and 
anything  amiss  is  dealt  with  at  once.  It  is  not  allowed  to  smoulder  and 
cause  dissension. 

6.  No  organization  on  either  sid»^  here.  Both  sides  reserve  to  them- 
selves the  right  to  settle  their  own  aftairs  without  calling  in  others. 

7.  Strikes  in  this  district  have  always  meant  poverty  and  misery  to- 
the  working  people,  and  many  have  been  unable  to  regain  their  losses  — 

"in  fact  it  has  been  impossible.    Trades  people  have  been  made  bankrupt 
in  consequence,  and  we  have  seen  no  good  whatever  result. 

8.  The  work-people  have  no  restriction  whatever  put  upon  them  as  to 
the  use  of  their  money.  They  are  paid  weekly  in  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  r.nd  can  go  where  they  like  and  do  what  they  like  with  their  money. 

9.  Co-operative  stores  did  not  flourish  here  because  of  competitors 
who  cut  down  prices  to  induce  the  people  not  to  join. 

10.  Answered  separately. 

1 1 .  The  factory  act  stipulates  that  every  place  must  be  securely  fenced, 
arid'  the  work  is  so  arranged  that  it  is  pretty  certain  to  be  carelessness 
if  any  accident  occurs.  If  any  one  is  incapacitated  they  are  paid  weekly 
amounts  from  the  sick  fund,  to  which  every  one  contributes  4  cents  ia 
the  i»ound  for  every  pound  that  is  earned. 

12.  No  political  restriction  whatever.  The  work-people  take  what  side 
they  like.  But  as  the  voting  qualification  is  $97.20  per  annum  there  are 
not  many  voters,  as  workmen's  houses,  as  a  rule,  are  not  rated  over 
$58.33. 

13.  Very  few  cases  of  emigration,  mostly  all  to  America,  and  very  few, 
indeed,  but  what  have  returned  saying  they  could  do  better  here.  Forge- 
men  and  millmen  have  gone  out,  say,  about  a  dozen  altogether  in  the  last 
five  or  six  years. 

Of  course  this  refers  only  to  individuals  in  this  class  of  industry. 

PRINTERS   AND  PRINTING  OFFICES. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  the  printer  held  an  acknowl- 
edged and  well-deserved  position  of  superiority  among  workingtuen  for 
intelligence  and  mental  culture.  The  very  nature  of  the  business  de- 
manded a  higher  standard  of  education  compared  with  what  was  then 
current  amongst  the  working  classes.  Besides,  the  custom  then  was 
common  of  taking  the  sous  of  well-to-do  middle  class  people  as  appren- 
tices. Printers  in  those  times  do  not  seem  to  have  been  distinguished 
for  sobriety,  for  both  compositors  and  pressmen  had  a  bad  reputation 
and  a  "  drunken  printer"  was  a  term  which  became  very  common. 

The  ''offices"  or  buildings  in  which  the  business  of  printing  was  car- 
ried on  were  badly  constructed,  iudiilerently  lighted,  and  badly  venti- 
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lated,  and,  as  the  result,  they  were  positively  unhealthy.  The  ordinary 
hours  of  work  were  from  8  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.  each  day,  or  sixty-three 
hours  per  week,  and  the  Saturday  "  half  holiday"  was  then  unknown. 

But  fifty  years  and  more  have  brought  about  great  changes.  Steam 
presses  and  other  machinery  have  modified  the  cost  and  character  both 
of  work  and  workmen,  and  while  wages  have  generally  advanced  the 
cost  of  living  and  time  of  labor  have  both  declined.  Printing  establish- 
ments are  now  specially  designed  for  the  purposes  of  the  trade ;  light 
and  air  are  provided  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  printers ;  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  working  hours  affords  more  time  forrelaxation  and  out- 
of-door  exercise,  and  a  great  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  habits 
of  the  men.  The  strong  and  ever  increasing  feeling  against  drinking 
habits  has  resulted  in  the  printer  now  being  one  of  the  most  temperate 
and  reliable  of  workmen.  Conduct  that  was  accepted  fifty  years  ago 
because  it  was  considered  inevitable  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  pres- 
ent day. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  in  respect  of  reputation  the  printer  is 
greatly  improved.  But  his  former  distinction  for  exceptional  intellecli- 
ual  attainments  has  not  been  sustained.  Great  advances  in  this  respect 
have  been  made  among  the  workers  in  other  industries.  Moreover,  the 
present  in-door  apprentice  system  has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  profession  are  now  drawn  from  lower  grades  than 
formerly.  But  the  school  board  system  will  tend  to  raise  the  intel- 
lectual standard  of  the  operative  printer  as  well  as  of  all  classes  of  work- 
ingmen. 

The  following  interesting  table  for  1834,  1866,  and  1884,  taken  out  by 
Messrs.  Unwin  Brothers,  of  the  Gresham  Press,  London,  and  of  Ohil- 
worth,  Surrey,  from  their  own  books,  will  be  found  valuable,  because  ab- 
Boluteiy  reliable : 

Price  of  labor,  hours  of  work,  and  average  weekly  earnings  of  printers  in  1834,  1866,  and 

1884. 

[Supplied  by  Messrs.  TTnwm  Brotbers,  of  the  Crresham  Press,  London,  and  of  Chilworth,  Surrey.] 


Character  of  work. 


Earnings  per 
week  of  sixty- 
three  hours 
in  1834. 


Earnings  per 
week  or  sixty 
hours  in  1866. 


Eaminj^s  per 
week  of  fifty- 
four  hours 
in  1884. 


Compositors,  newspapers 

Compositors,  ordinary 

Compositors,  ordinary,  for  ordinary  English  work  *. 

Pref^smen    -- 

Machine-minders  — — 


$10  20  to  $11  64 
8  01 
12 
8  01 
8  01 


$10  20  to  $11  64 

8  73 

13 

8  73 

8  97        10  20 


$10  20  to  $11  64 

8  97 

14 

8  73 

9  72       10  113 


•*  Piece-work  per  1,000  ens. 

•  Table-work  is  charged  double.  Foreign  work  and  type  smaller  than  brevier  is  priced  accordine  to 
Its  size,  &o.,  from  one-half  cent  to  10  cents  per  1,000  extra.    Overtime  is  paid  6  cents  per  hour  extra. 

'  The  above  table  refers  to  London  wages.  The  scale  in  the  country  towns  varies  ftom  20  to  25  ner 
cent.  less.  '^ 

H'OW  a  LONDON  PBINTEB  LIVES. 


FThe  following  interesting  particulars  as  to  income  and  expenditure 
have  been  supplied  by  a  London  printer : 

In  presentiug  you  with  an  estimate  of  the  financial  position  of  the  London 
positor  of  the  present  day,  I  shall  illustrate  in  a  simple  manner  how  difficult  it  isT' 
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"mate  both  ends  meet."  Take,  for  instance,  a  married  man,  whose  weekly  wage  is 
$8.71,  with  three  or  four  young  children  dependent  upon  his  exertions,  and  examine 
the  manner  in  which  he  spends  it : 


Income. 

Expenditure. 

"Weekly  wage 

$8  71 

rordomestio  necessaries,  inoludingfood, 

$5  83 
1  80 

36 

20 

12 

24 

Balance.--- 

16 

8  71 

8  71 

*  Based  npon  the  oalonlation  that  the  rent  should  not  exceed  one-fifth  your  income,  but  in  a  great 
many  instances  it  does. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  there  remains  a  balance  of  16  cents  with  which 
to  provide  clothes  and  meet  such  incidentals  as  loss  of  wage  through  compulsory 
holidays,  doctor's  fees,  charitable  gifts,  or  subscriptions,  and  numerous  other  items 
not  thought  of  until  they  have  to  be  met. 

Therefore,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  through  the  good  management  of  the  wife 
(she  occasionally  bought  some  trifle  of  clothing  or  household  requisite  out  of  her 
88.71  weekly  allowance)  and  also  that  sometimes  the  man's  weekly  wage  is  augmented 
by  a  little  overtime,  the  London  mechanic  would  have  to  declare  bankrupt  or  live  in 
jnore  reduced  circumstances,  similar  to  laborers  and  not  skilled  artisans.  As  for  such 
items  as  amusements,  country  or  seaside  trips,  they  are  only  to  be  dreamt  of,  not  re- 
alized. 

PRINTERS  AT   CARDEFP. 

The  rules  of  the  Cardiff  branch  of  the  typographical  association  pro- 
vide the  following,  among  other  rates : 


£ate. 


WEEKLY  KEWBFAFEBB  AND  JOB  WOBK. 

Perweet  of  fifty-fonr  honrs 

Casuallabor per  hour 

Overtime do 

After  10p.m.  (Saturdays  after  6  p.m.).., do 

Sundays do 

DAILY   PAPEBS. 

Day  work : 

Per  week  of  fifty -four  hours 

Casuallabor / '. 

Overtime 

iKTight  work : 

Per  week  of  fifty- four  hours 

Casuallabor 

Overtime... '. 

HEWS  OFFICES  (piece). 
Daily  morning  papers : 

Pearl 1 per  1,000.. 

Euby do 

Nonpareil do 

All  sizes  above do 


$7  05 
13 
U 
18 
24 


7  53 
U 
18 

9  72 
18 
20 


16i 
15 
14i 
134 


BOOK  WORK. 


All  works  in  the  English  language,  common  matter  with  space  lines 
including  English  and  brevier,  to  be  cast  up  at  11  cents  per  1,000  ens; 
if  in  minion,  11^  cents ;  in  nonpareil,  12^  cents ;  ruby,  13J  cents ;  pearl, 
14  cents;  diamond,  17  cents;  without  space  lines,  including  English 
and  brevier,  llj  cents  per  1,000,  in  minion,  12  cents ;  in  nonpareil,  13 
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cents ;  in  ruby,  14  cents;  in  pearl,  14J  cents,  and  in  diamond  17J  cents; 
heads  and  directions  or  signature  lines  included.  Tbere  are,  however; 
many  non-society  men  in  the  town.  Two  daily  newspapers  (besides 
■weeklies)  are  published  in  Cardiff.  At  one  office  (Western  Mail)  the 
society  rules  are  observed,  and  at  the  other  (South  Wales  Daily  News) 
the  compositors  are  non -society  men. 

JOBBING. 

The  rates  of  wages  paid  in  Cardiff  are  as  follows : 


Occupations. 

Sate. 

penreek.. 

$14  S8 

do.... 

7  05 

do.... 

7  05 

Letter-preAS  machinists : 

do.... 

12  15 

Mt*n          

do... 

7  05 

dn.... 

6  07 

STATIONEEY  AND  BOOK-BINDING  TRADES,   CARDIFF,   1884, 

The.se  trades,  although  comparatively  in  their  infancy,  have  made 
great  strides  during  the  past  few  years.  Mr.  Thomasson  is  said  to 
have  first  introduced  female  labor  locally  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
This  was  twelve  years  since,  when  he  employed  about  sixteen  or  twenty 
hands.  Now  Messrs.  Daniel  Owen  &  Co.,  the  largest  stationers  and 
printers,  have  about  fifty  girls  in  their  factory,  and  there  are  alto- 
gether some  two  hundred  young  women  engaged  at  the  respective  es- 
tablishments most  of  them  being  daughters  of  mechanics,  and  for 
whom  the  new  trade  has  found  an  opening. 

The  following  are  the  rates  paid : 


Occnpations. 

Hate. 

MALES. 

$7  05 
7  78 

THnishers 

7  OS 

5  05 

FEMALES. 

KorewoTnen 

$3  65  to  4  86 
1  94        3  65 

Book-sewera 

Book-foldprs 

Book  sewers  and  folders  (beginners) 

1  ai 

^  The  following  table  also  applies  to  female  labor  in  the  same  trades ; 
and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  factories  act  provides  that  women  com- 
ing under  its  operations  shall  not  work  after  6.30  p.  m.  On  vSaturday 
afternoons  they  are  not  permitted  to  work  after  2.30  p.  m.  But  forty- 
eight  times  during  the  year  they  may  work  overtime. 


FEMALE  LABOR. 


Women  are  not  employed  in  industrial  pursuits  to  any  important  ex- 
tent in  this  country.  This  element  of  the  report  will  lie  better  treated 
by  our  able  consular  officers  in  the  metropolis  and  the  great  cities  of 
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the  United  Kingdom,  where  females  are  largely  engaged  in  various 
branches  of  manufactures  and  other  vocations. 

Women  are  very  generally  employed  in  the  principality  in  the  vari- 
ous harvests,  in  haymaking,  grain  harvesting,  turf  handling,  in  the 
preparation  of  the  land,  and  in  planting  potatoes,  turnips,  and  other 
ground  crops.  Thus  far  I  have  only  referred  to  those  employed  tem- 
porarily for  the  harvests;  they  take  a  still  more  general  part  as  farm 
servants  employed  by  the  year.  Thus  engaged,  they  attend  to  cattle, 
make  butter  and  cheese,  and  do  the  general  work  of  the  household, 
receiving  salaries  ranging  from  $35  to  $60  a  year,  with  everything/ 
found.  Females  are  also  employed  in  the  rural  districts  as  keepers  of 
hotels  and  taverns ;  as  barmaids,  waitresses,  and  domestic  servants,  as 
assistants  in  shops,  as  milliners  and  dressmakers,  as  teachers  of  music 
and  general  education. 

Here  in  Cardiff,  as  well  as  at  Newport,  Swansea,  and  other  sea 
towns  on  the  Bristol  Channel,  women  are  engaged  in  the  following  avo- 
cations :  Stowing  bark  ex  ship,  unloading  potatoes  ex  ship,  filling 
sacks  with  potatoes  ex  ship,  labor  in  potato  stores,  telegraph  opera- 
tors, waitresses  and  barmaids  (public  houses),  laundresses,  boardnig- 
house  keepers,  hotel  keepers,  assistants  in  restaurants,  assistants  in 
coffee  taverns,  &c.,  upholstering  and  bedding  trades,  bookbinding 
work,  printing  and  stationery  (shops),  school  teachers,  tailoring,  music 
teachers,  cashiers  in  stores  or  shops,  cigar-making. 

Eegarding  the  number  of  women  thus  employed,  any  figures  I  might 
supply  would  be  mere  estimate ;  the  employment  of  womea  is  not  an 
important  feature  of  the  town  or  district. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  masters  to  engage 
young  women  and  children  in  various  employments,  at  a  saving  as  re- 
gards salary  and  other  expenses  in  substitution  of  men  or  regular 
senior  hands.  No  doubt  in  many  directions  much  ill-feeling  and  irrita- 
tion is  caused  by  such  a  practice,  and  a  bitter  strife  has  for  months  been 
going  on  in  Sunderland,  arising  out  of  the  employment  of  apprentices, 
but  prejudices  are  now  gradually  dying  out.  Many  places  of  trust  are 
now  held  by  women,  and  admirably  filled,  and  I  was  pleased  to  see  a 
stand  made  here  recently  in  favor  of  making  the  post  of  librarian  to  the 
free  library  open  to  women  competitors. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  that  the  employment  of  women  may  have  on 
the  wages  of  the  men,  there  is  really  no  extensive  movement  here  to 
substitute  female  for  male  labor  which  would  at  all  warrant  me  in  giv- 
ing any  opinion  upon  this  aspect  of  the  question. 

As  to  the  state  of  education  among  women  employed  earning  wages, 
that  of  women  following  purely  manual  callings  cannot  be  said  to  be  by 
any  means  high.  Of  course  school-teachers,  cashiers,  drapers,  assist- 
ants, and  others  of  kindred  class  have  to  possess  Certain  educational 
■qualifications  in  order  to  enable  them  to  fulfill  their  posts,  but  with 
these  exceptions,  it  may,  in  a  broad  way,  be  safely  inferred  that  female 
education  is  limited  to  a  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing,  arithmetic, 
including  mental  arithmetic,  where  quick  reckoning  or  keeping  tally  is 
required.  "There  is,"  says  our  expellent  agent  at  New  port,  "one  bright 
redeeming  feature  to  be  referred  to,  quite  characteristic  of  the  Welsh 
people,  and  that  is  the  love  of  music  which  so  eminently  distinguishes 
the  working  and  lower  classes  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  women 
shine  most  conspicuously  in  reference  to  this,  and  at  much  sacrifice  in 
many  other  respects.  Music,  the  piano,  harmonicum,  and  American 
organ,  part  and  choral  singing,  are  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  and,  in 
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short,  form  the  staple  and  never-failing  source  of  pure  unvitiating  en- 
joyment to  the  masses  of  the  people." 

Very  few  women  are  employed  in  England  as  compositors.  In  Scot- 
land they  are  more  numerous,  but  the  number  is  a  mere  fraction  com- 
pared with  the  men.  Their  wages  on  piece-work  would  probably  be 
from  2  to  3  cents  per  thousand  less  than  the  ordinary  scale,  earning 
$4.86  and  upwards.  In  the  country  girls  are  employed  in  the  ware- 
house, and  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  machine-room  as  layers  on  or 
takers-off.  As  book-folders,  a  very  large  number  of  girls  and  young 
■women  are  employed'  both  in  London  and  the  provinces ;  they  are  gen- 
erally paid  by  piece-work,  their  wages  averaging  from  $2.92  to  $4.86 
per  week. 

The  following  tables  give  the  wages  paid  to  females  in  Cardiff: 

Sate  of  wages  paid  to  females  in  the  stationery  and  book-binding  trades  at  Cardiff,  1884. 


Occupations. 


Tixae  tables : 

Donble  sheet,  4  fold per  1,000. 

Double  sheet,  8vo do... 

Double  sheet,  i  sheet do... 

Double  sheet,  J  sheet do... 

Maps do  .. 

Sewing  machine per  hour. 

Magazines : 

One-half  sheet per  1,000. 

One-fourth  sheet do... 

Stitching per  100. 

Fasting,  tipping per  1,000. 

Gathering per  hour. 

Punching  labels do... 

Perforating : per  1,000. 

Numbering  tram-car  tickets do. . . 


"Wages. 


$0  40 
20 
12 
06 
20 


Occupations. 


N'umbering  checks,  &c.,  2  on. .per  1,000.. 
Numbering  checks,  &c.,  3  on  and  up- 
wards   per  1,000.. 

Kurabering account-books,  &o.. per  100.. 

Grumming  per  1,000.. 

Hot  rolling per  hour.. 

Folding  note  headings per  1,000. . 

luterleaving  manifold per  ream . . 

Two-hole  stitching per  100.. 

Three-hole  stitching do 

Collating  and  stitchiug  magazines,  each. . 
Die  stamping: 

Plain    per  1,000.. 

Cameo  and  relief... do 

Paper per  ream.. 


Wages. 


$0  05 

04 
01 
IS 
04 
04 

oe 

03 

04 

-      02 


:■$ 


Table  of  wagespaid  to  household  servants  per  year  in  Cardiff,  Wales. 


Occnpations. 

Lowest 

Highest. 

Average. 

$58  32 
58  32 
,      38  88 
29  16 
29  16 
29  16 
58  32 
48  60 
48  60 

$97  20 
97  20 
72  90 
48  60 
68  04 
97  20 
97  20 
77  76 
77  76 

$77  78 

77  76 

55  89 

88  88 

48  60 

63  18 

77  7« 

Chamber-maids ; 

63  IS 

63  18 

Table  of  loages  paid  per  annum  in  stores  and  shops  in  Cardiff,  Walts. 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


Apprentices.    "Ko  wages. 

Kegular  assistants 

Best  hands 

Shop- walker 

Bayer , 


$97  20 
243  00 
243  00 
486  00 


$243  00 
364  SO 
486  00 


$170 


364  50 
558  90 


t 


Note. — Male  and  female  are  boarded  free,  laundry -work  excepted. 


Much  of  the  work  done  by  women  even  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
has  disappeared  from  the  schedule  of  domestic  employment.    Spinning 
■weaving,  brewing,  baking,  making,  and  other  handiwork  formerly  done 
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at  home  have  centralized  in  obedience  to  economic  principles.  On  the 
other  hand,  new  avenues  for  female  labor  have  been  created  by  the 
telegraph,  the  penny  post,  the  electric  light,  the  telephone,  and  other 
accompaniments  of  a  progressive  age ;  and  presently  we  shall  probably 
conclude  that  if  women  were  engaged  in  pursuits  akin  and  identical 
to  those  of  men  she  could  better  understand  his  thoughts  and  troubles, 
and  be  a  better  companion  and  a  help  more  "meet  for  him"  than  when 
treated  as  a  being  whose  sole  business  in  life  is  to  get  married. 

AGRICULTURAL  LIFE  AND  WAGES. 

The  possession  of  land  in  the  United  Kingdom  implies  a  degree  of 
respectability  or  aristocracy  apart  entirely  from  the  mere  value  of  the 
land.  The  great  landowners  of  the  couutry  have  for  ages  constituted 
the  aristocracy  of  the  country ;  and  recent  purchasers  are  captivated 
by  the  idea  that  in  becoming  land-owners  they  become  members  of  the 
old  aristocracy  of  England.  This  artificial  idea,  combined  with  the 
great  wealth  and  limited  area  of  the  country,  have  given  to  the  soil  a 
fancy  price  far  above  its  value  for  agricultural  purposes.  In  addition 
to  this,  and  tending  to  militate  against  the  well-being  of  the  agricult- 
ural laborer,  is  the  system  of  husbandry  adhered  to  in  this  country. 
It  is  notorious  that  crop  after  crop  for  five  or  six  consecutive  years  has 
been  destroyed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  heavy  rains,  still  the  British 
farmer  clings  tenaciously  to  the  old  system  of  raising  corn.  It  is  idle  to 
point  out  that  he  cannot  successfully  compete  with  America  and  other 
countries  in  this  regard,  and  that,  moreover,  if  he  were  to  turn  his  at- 
tention to  stock-raising,  the  advantages  would  be  all  in  his  favor.  He 
adheres  to  the  old  ways,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  agriculture 
is  the  worst  paying  enterprise  in  the  Kingdom,  and  that  the  agricultural 
laborer  is  the  worst  paid,  the  most  indifferently  fed,  and  the  most  mis- 
erably housed  men  in  Her  Majesty's  dominions.  This  class  of  workman 
enjoys  what  is  called  his  house  for  a  nominal  rental,  or  entirely  free  of 
rent,  as  a  part  of  his  compensation.  This  domicile,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  is  a  miserable  hut  of  one  or  two  rooms,  with  a  smoky  chimney^ 
and  constructed  without  a  thought  being  wasted  on  drainage  or  venti- 
lation, or  any  of  the  appurtenances  which  good  sanitary  conditions  re- 
quire. For  this  cabin,  when  not  occupied  rent  free,  the  occupier  pays 
from  24  cents  a  week  upwards.  Among  agricultural  people,  children 
are  very  numerous,  and  they  are  brought  up  in  houses  similar  to  the 
one  we  have  pictured,  upon  the  plainest  of  food,  occasionally  scant  in 
its  supply.  Neither  the  toiler  nor  his  family  taste  meat  more  than 
once  a  week  on  an  average,  the  diet  of  the  household  upon  other  days 
being  composed  of  potatoes,  rice,  bread  and  butter,  and  tea  and  coffee. 

Land,  as  I  have  already  stated,  is  unremunerative  for  agricultural 
purposes.  It  has  been  estimated  to  yield  a  profit  (jf  from  1  to  2  per  cent. 
Some  farmers,  enjoying  special  advantages  and  privileges,  undoubtedly 
do  better  than  this;  but  there  are  others  who  work  diligently  early  and 
late,  and  find  that  their  labor  has  landed  them  in  actual  loss  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  For  several  years  past,  owing  to  the  succession  of  failures 
in  the  corn  crops,  we  find  that  the  kindly  disposed  of  land-owners  have 
been  returning  percentages  of  the  rental  to  their  tenants,  ranging  from  2^ 
to  20  per  cent.  This  is  a  somewhat  humiliating  position  for  the  farmer 
to  be  in.  But  I  point  out  the  fact  not  for  the  purpose  of  comment- 
ing upon  a  dependent  position,  but  to  indicate  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  farmer  to  pay  the  agricultural  laborer  liberal  or  even  adequate 
wages,  while  himself  unable  to  make  both  ends  meet.    Twelve  shillings 
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per  week  is  perhaps  a  fair  average  of  a  laborer's  earnings;  and  with  this 
pittance  he  is  expected  to  feed  and  clothe  himself  and  family,  and  go  to 
church  on  Sunday  in  the  habiliments  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  loyal  and 
grateful  subjects.  I  made  a  haphazard  visit  to  a  four-roomed  tenement 
some  4  miles  from  Cardiff,  on  the  Monmouthshire  side,  and  there  saw 
a  picture  of  deplorable  poverty.  The  man  himself  had,  he  said,  for- 
merly been  a  farmer  on  his  own  account  in  another  part  of  the  country, 
bat  he  had  been  reduced  through  depression  and  other  causes  to  his 
present  unfortunate  position.  He  looked  pale  and  thin,  very  unlike  the 
John  Bull  of  typical  celebrity,  and  there  was  about  him  an  air  of  dogged 
resignation.  lu  answer  to  my  queries  he  said  he  was  thirty-eight  years 
of  age.  His  employer  was  personally  a  very  nice  man,  and  he  allowed 
him  to  live  rent  free  in  this  old  thatched  cottage.  His  wages,  upon 
which  he  had  to  support  himself,  his  wife,  and  four  young  children, 
were  $3.65  per  week,  and  he  had  to  work  very  hard.  I  asked  him  how 
he  managed  to  keep  and  clothe  his  family  upon  that  sum,  to  which,  by 
way  of  answer,  he  replied  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulder.  His  wife  took 
up  the  point  and  asseverated  emphatically  but  with  sadness  that,  like 
a  great  many  others,  they  did  not  live;  said  she,  they  "lingered."  They 
often  had  to  exist  for  days  on  dry  bread  or  rice.  As  to  clothes  and 
boots,  they  had  to  "  manage  as  well  as  they  could."  1  afterwards  gath- 
ered that  they  derived  some  assistance  in  this  way  from  their  employer, 
who  was  kind  enough  to  let  them  have  some  of  his  cast-off  garments. 
I  also  suspect  that  otlier  charitable  agencies  were  called  into  requisition 
by  these  simple,  plodding  folk.  As  to  the  disposition  of  the  weekly 
income,  I  gathered  that  it  was  as  follows: 

Coal  (1  hundred-weight) $0.20 

Meat  (fresh) 60 

Sugar 20 

Butter  (1|  pounds) 45 

Cheese 24 

Tea 24 

Rice 24 

Potatoes 24 

Bread 70 

Bacon  28 

Treacle  (for  children) 09 

Coffee , 08 

School  fees 04 

The  children  old  enough  to  go  to  school  were  sent  to  school  irregu- 
larly. Although  clean,  they  were  very  lightly  clad.  Pron  the  infor- 
mation sup])lied  by  the  wife,  I  was  enabled  to  formulate  a  table  show- 
ing the  kind  of  diet  that  was  enjoyed  in  this  home  from  week  to  week: 

Breakfast. — Sunday :  Bacon,  bread,  tea.  Monday :  Bread  and 
butter,  treacle  for  children.  Tuesday :  Bread  and  butter,  tea.  Wed- 
nesday :  Bread,  and  {>erhaps  remains  of  bacon.  Thursday  :  Bread  and 
butter,  tea.    Friday  :  Same,  with  coffee.     Saturday  :  Same,  with  coffee. 

Dinner. — Sunday :  Meat,  potatoes,  cabbage.  Monday  :  Cold  meat, 
bread  and  cheese  for  children.  Tuesday:  Boiled  rice.  Wednesday: 
Boiled  potatoes.  Thursday  :  Boiled  potatoes.  Friday  :  Same,  and 
rice.     Saturday :  Bread  and  butter,  rice. 

Tea. — Sunday :  Bread  and  butter  and  tea.  Monday :  Bread  and 
butter  and  tea.  Tuesday :  Bread  and  butter  and  tea.  Wednesday : 
Bread  and  butter  and  cheese. ,  Thursday :  Bread  and  butter  and  tea". 
Friday  :  Same.     Saturday  :  Same. 

Supper. — Bread  and  butter. 
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These  particulars  were  of  a  representative  character,  and  the  house- 
wife said  it  was  really  pitiful  to  see  her  husband  faring  so  badly.  He 
had  very  little  meat,  and  his  system  had  become  impoverished.  But, 
she  added,  many  people  had  to  live  even  more  economically  than  they 
did.  The  price  of  provisions,  as  sold  by  the  village  shopkeepers,  were 
higher  sometimes  than  those  charged  by  town  provision  merchants. 

We  are  indebted  to  D.  L.  Lougher,  esq.,  a  gentleman  who  takes  great 
interest  in  agriculture,  and  who  is  also  an  extensive  mill  owner,  for 
much  valuable  information  respecting  the  agricultural  classes. 

Wayes  paid  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (country)  servants  in  Olamorganshire, 

ivith  or  without  board. 


Occapationa. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


Market  gardeners  (Cardilf),  -women per  week.. 

Farm  seTvants : 

Indoor do 

Outdoor do 

Women do.L 

Plowmen : 

Onttldor.  with  house do 

-  Indoor  (single),  with  board per  annum.. 

Shepherds  and  herdsmen,  outdoor do    

Beapers  and  mowers,  with  beer per  day . . 

Women : 

Weeding  and  hoeing,  permanently per  week. . 

Binders,  harvesting    per  day.. 

Men  with  thrashing  machines : 

Engine-drivers , per  week.. 

Drum  attendants 

Women,  milking,  with  board  in  house per  annum.. 

Girls  and  children  (fresh  from  the  union  schools,  &g.) 

Girls  and  children  out  of  their  time per  annum.. 

Hedgers  and  ditchers  per  day.. 


$1  21 

2  19 

3  65 
1  94 

3  89 
97  20 
191  40 


1  70 


6  07 

4  86 

48  60 

*486  00 

38  88 

73 


$1  46 

3  40 

5  83 
2  19 

4  13 
145  80 
243  00 

97 

1  94 

48 

6  80 

5  10 
58  32 


48  60 
85 


$1  21 

243 
3  89 
1  94 

3  89 

121  50 

218  70 

85 


6  32 
4  86 
48  60 


85 


*And  board  only  for,  say,  three  years. 

FACT  OKIES  AND  MILLS. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  in  factories  or  mills  in  Cardiff,  1884. 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


Messrs.  Spiller  &  Co.'s  flour  and  biscuit  mills  (over  three  hundred  hands 
employed) ; 

Millers  

Laborers 

Mill' Wrights  '. 

Fitters 

Carpenters 

Women,  sack  laborers 

Stationery  and  paper  bag : 

Account-bookmakers 

Women  book-sewers '- 

Women  folders - 

Women  sewers  and  folders  (beginners) 

Sope  works ; 

Spinners  (young  women) 

Spinners  (boys) 

Kope-makers  (men) 

Wire-makers  (men) 

Coach  and  omnibus  factories  (Mr.  S.  Andrews) : 

Wheel  wTights ^ 

Sody-makers 

Smiths 

Painters - 

Harness-makers 


$6  07 
4  38 
8  75 
8  75 


2  43 

7  05 
1  94 
1  91 
1  21 

1  70 
1  46 
5  10 
5  10 

7  29 
7  29 
7  29 
7  29 
7  29 


$7  29 

5  34 
9  30 
9  30 
8  20 

2  67 

7  05 

3  65 
3  65 

1  21 

2  43 
2  19 

6  07 

6  80 

7  78 
7  78 
7  78 
7  78 
7  78 


$6  56 

4  86 
8  75 
8  75 
8  20 

.  2  43 

7  05 
2  92 
2  92 
121 

2  19 
1  94 

5  59 

6  07 

7  29 
7  29 
7  29 
7  29 
7  29 
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CORPORATION  EMPLOTi^S. 

Corporation  employes,  Cardiff,  1884. 


Occnpations. 


Highest. 


Lowest. 


Average. 


Scavenging  department: 

■Wheelwrights per  day.. 

Shoeing  smiths do 

Smiths do 

Scavengers per  week.. 

Scavengers' foreman do 

Drivers per  day.. 

Traction  engine  drivers per  week.. 

Portable  engine  drivers do 

Surveyor's  department : 

Foreman do 

Sewermen 

Laborers per  day.. 

Masons do 

"Water- works  department: 

Inspectors per  week. . 

Tumcoclis do 

Pumping  liands per  day.. 

Overmen do 

Police : 

Inspectors per  annum. - 

Sergeants per  week.. 

Constables — 

I'irst  class do 

Second  class do 

Third  class do 

Fourth  class do 


$5  83 

81 

1  33 


$7  29 
85 


680  40 


5  83 

81 

1  09 

549  66 
7  90 


5  83 


6  32 
5  83 
5  34 


For  the  ordinary  workmen  referred  to  in  this  table  the  day  consists 
of  nine,  and  the  week  fifty-four  hours.  The  leading  officials  are  the 
town  clerk,  $5,832  per  annum,  inclusive  of  clerks ;  borough  treasurer, 
$3,402 ;  head  constable,  $2,201,  with  house.  There  are  also  engineers, 
surveyors,  medical  officer  of  health,  inspectors  of  nuisances,  superin- 
tendent of  scavengers,  inspectors  of  works,  rate  collectors,  &c. 

With  reference  to  the  borough  police,  it  may  be  noted  that  ordinary 
constables  number  85 ;  acres  to  each  constable,  73.  Having  regard  to 
the  population,  as  enumerated  in  1881,  there  is  only  one  policeman  to 
every  818  inhabitants. 

Police  superannuation  fund. — Capital  invested  and  in  hand,  $53,259.81 ; 
Income  for  the  year  endiug  29th  September,  1883,  $2,631.87 ;  expendi- 
ture during  the  same  period,  $2,002.32. 

BRICK-MAKING. 

There  are  several  important  yards,  and  the  manufacture  of  bricks  is 
carried  on  with  considerable  activity,  there  being  a  great  demand  in  the 
immediate  locality. 

Among  the  foremost  establishments  are  those  of  Messrs.  Waring  and 
The  Maindy  Brick  Company.  The  first-named  firm  burned  out  800,000 
bricks  in  March.  The  clay  is  blue  lias,  principally,  and  red  marl,  and 
red  marl  rock  clay.  Fire  bricks  are  not  manufactured  here  to  any  great 
extent,  but  are  furnished  from  Cwraaman,  near  Aberdare,  Llanhissant, 
and  Caerphilly,  places  within  easy  reach  by  rail. 

The  wages  of  the  men  employed  in  the  making  of  bricks  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  season.    The  following  is  an  estimate : 

Winter per  week..  |4  38  to  $4  86 

Summer* do 7  29        8  51 

*  To  exemplify  this  estimate,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  working  from  6  o'clock  a. 
m.  till  5  p.  m.  per  day,  and  being  paid  at  per  1,000,  the  aggregate  earnings  of  several 
batches  of  men  were  as  follows :  Three  men,  |39k 78;  four  men,  |38. 88;  nine  men  $729 
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Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Drivers 

$5  83 
2  43 
2  89 

$0  07 

3  89 

4  13 

$6  07 

Hn 

3  89 

Conductors,  it  should  be  explained,  are  lads,  youths,  and  young  men. 
This  accounts  for  the  seeming  disparity  in  the  wages  of  drivers  and 
conductors.  Conductors  and  drivers  are  engaged  about  fourteen  hours 
per  day.^  They  start  at  8  o'clock  or  half  past  8  in  the  morning,  and  they 
leave  off  at  half  past  10  o'clock  at  night.  The  interval  allowed  for  din- 
ner is  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  The  remarks  generally  apply  to 
the  tram-car  hands;  also  cars  and  omnibuses  run  constantly;  the  work, 
therefore,  under  the  present  system  is  very  hard.  Competition  is  run- 
ning mad,  and  the  people  are  better  served  than  those  of  any  town  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

STOEB  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 

In  the  drapery  trade,  it  will  be  perceived  by  the  following  table,  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  the  rates  of  wages.  This  is  due  to  the  difference 
in  the  respective  capacities  of  the  assistants,  some  being  much  more 
valuable  to  the  employers  than  others.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
reference  to  shop-walkers  and  salesmen,  who  require  very  often  to  be 
men  of  skill,  taste,  and  experience,  but  who  vary  considerably  in  their 
business  ability.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  employes  at 
the  drapery  establishments  receive  board  and  lodging  in  addition  to 
the  salaries  specified.  The  trade  is  apparently  ,in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition. 

Among  the  largest  firms  is  that  of  Messrs.  Howell  &  Co.,  drapers,  up- 
holsterers, &c.,  who  employ  two  hundred  hands. 

Wages  in  stores,  wholesale  or  retail,  to  males  and  females. 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


Drapery  trade : 

Assistants  (male  and  female)*  per  annnm. 

Assistants  (junior  male  and  female) do... 

Shop-walkers  (male) do... 

Hiifiners  (headwoman) do... 

Milliners - do... 

Fnmiture : 

Salesmen,  cabinet* do... 

•Packers  (lads) per  week. 

Packers  - do... 

Porters  (head) do... 

Porters do... 

Drapei-y  and  f amiture  stablem en* do . . . 

Potato  stores,  women  (laborers)  (wholesale) do... 

Grocers'  assistants de- 
General  stores  (men) do... 


$121  50 

72  90 

3G4  50 


218  70 

340  20 

2  43 

7  29 

8  51 

3  89 
3  65 
1  82 
6  07 
6  07 


$340  20 

97  20 

850  '50 

486  (10 

340  20 

729  00 
2  92 
8  51 
8  51 
4  86 

6  07 
2  19 

7  29 
7  78 


$291  60 

87  48 

583  20 

486  00 

243  00 

437  40 
2  43 

7  29 

8  51 
4  38 
4  86 
1  82 
6  07 
6  68 


*And  board 


BOARD   SCHOOLS. 


/when  Mr.  Foster's  education  act  came  into  operation  the  profession 
of  teaching  attained  a  degree  of  importance  and  afforded  employment  to 
a  greater  number  of  people  than  it  had  ever  done  before. 
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Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  and  where  the  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants or  rate  payers  are  in  favor  of  the  school  board,  as  against  de- 
nominational schools,  board  schools  have  been  erected  in  the  various 
districts.  Opposition  to  the  board  schools  has  generally  emanated  from 
adherents  to  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Catholic  Church  or  Church 
ofEome.  u     u      j 

Cardiff,  however,  is  a  Nonconformist  borough.  Here  the  board 
schools  are  large,  commodious,  excellent  in  design,  ventilation,  and 
other  appointments,  and  well  ai  tended  by  the  children  of  the  town. 

Quite  a  number  of  denominational  or  voluntary  schools  still  exist  in 
this  community,  but  I  believe,  speaking  generally,  that  the  salaries 
paid  by  the  board  schools  are  superior  to  what  is  paid  by  the  denomi- 
national schools. 

The  following  particulars  bearing  upon  the  question  of  education  will 
be  found  valuable : 


Description. 


Glamor- 
gan. 


Carmar- 
tlien. 


Brecon. 


Pem- 
broke. 


Cardigan. 


Mon- 
moabh. 


PopnlaTionin  1881 

Population  of  municipal  boronghs  

Population  outside  municipal  boroughs 

plumber  of  piirishes 

Total  number  of  biiards  

Total  pop  ulatioD  under  schoolboard  con- 
trol  

Ditto,  under  school  attendance  commit- 
tees   


511,  433 

163,  636 

317,  807 

65 

47 

439,  240 

72, 193 


124,  864 
12,  549 

112,315 
47 
32 

95,  924 

28,  940 


57,  746 

6.247 

51, 499 

19 


37,  683 
20, 163 


91,  826 

r5,  304 

66,  520 

S6 

31 

54,646 

37, 178 


70,  270 

10, 757 

59,  913 

65 


55,646 
37, 178 


211,267 

41,424 

169, 863 

50 


165, 454 
45,  813 


The  following  table  shows  the  rate  of  wages  and  other  particulars  at 
board  schools : 


Occupations. 


Wages. 


Headmasters,  $777  per  annum,  and  two-fifths  of  Government  grant,  equal  to 

~  alQout per  annum.. 

Assistant  masters,  certificated do 

Ex-pupil  teacher  assistants do — 

Pupil  teachers .' per  week- . 

Headmistresses,  $340.20  per  annum,  and  two-fifths  of  Goremment  grant,  per 

annum    

Assistant  mistresses,  certificated per  annum. - 

Ex-pupil  teacher  assistants do 

Pupil  teachers per  week 

School  attendance : 

Departrapnt  superintendent per  annnm 

Otficers  (male)    do  . 

Oflictsrs  (female) do 


$996  30  to  $1, 020  60 

291  60 

340  20 

243  00 

291  60 

f 

14& 

J 

1  70 

\ 

2  39 

I 

2  92 

531  60. 

558  90 

218  70 

243  60 

194  40 

218  70 

f 

1  21 

J 

146 

i 

1  94 

I 

2  43 

631  80 

388  80 

437  40 

194  40 

243  60 

The  female  attendance  officers  have  been  tried  as  an  experiment. 
They  have  not  answered  the  expectation  of  the  board,  and  they  are 
on  the  point  of  ceasing  their  operations.  Male  officers  will  only  act  in 
luture. 
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Articles. 


,  per 


ProTlHions : 

Wlietit  flonr  (sTiperfine)' 
lianel,  196  pounds 

Ortlinary  houbtibold  flour,  per 
biaiTel 

Ordinary  honseliold  flour  or 
"plain  tye,"  per  sack,  280 
pouuds  

01<1  wbeaten  meal,  per  sack, 
280  pounds 

Fine  pollMrdB§  per  ton.. 

Wheateu  bran do 

Beef,  American : 

Fresh  roasting  pieces,  per 
pound  

Soup  pieces per  pound. . 

Rump  atvaks do 

Corned do 

Beef,  £nglisli: 

FroHh  roasting  pieces,  per 
pound 

Soup  pieces per  pound. . 

Kump  Hteaks do  — 

Comfd   do — 

"New  Zealand  mutton : 

Body do... 

Joints do  — 

Veal:  , 

Fof%-quarters  (English),  per 
pound  

Leg per  pound. 

Chops do . . . 

Pork : 

.Small perscore 

Small per  pound 

Corned  or  salted do.. 

]{acun,  AniPiican do.. 

Biicnn,  Entili«h.-'- do — 

Hams,  smoked  Wiltshire,  dry, 
per  pound ■. 

Shuulaers,  American,  per 
pound 

Sausage per  pound. 

Lard do... 

Codflah do... 

Butter do... 

New do  .. 

Fresh do... 

Cheese do... 

Kice do  .. 

Milk per  gallon. 

Eggs per  dozen . 

Tea  (good  black  and  mixed),  per 

pound 

Coffee    per  pound. 

Kio,  green  ..  m do  .. 

Roasted do... 


$7  65 

6  07 

t7  05 
t7  29 

6  80 
$27  95  to  29  16 
24  30       26  73 


Price. 


14 


14 


17 

10 
12 
12 

12 
24 
36 
12 
3 


28 
18 
48 
19 


18 
20 
24 

2  79 
16 
14 
12 
17 

18 


Articles. 


bugar : 

Good  brown per  pound.. 

Yellow do 

Uoraerara do . . . 

"White  do... 

Potntoea: 

Best  Jersey  blues,    per    112 

ponnda 

Scotch  Protestants,  per   112 

pounds  

MolasseH : 

Uew  Orleans per  gallon. 

Siioip do... 

Soap: 

Common per  pound., 

Best do 

Starch  

Coal,  retail per  ton... 

Oil,  petroleum per  gallon . . 

Domestic  dry -goods : 
Shii  tinji — 

All  wool per  yard.. 

Flannel do . . . 

Cotton         ..        ..  do — 
Calico  (standard  quality), 
per  yard           .        — 
Bleached  (standard  qual- 
ity), per  yard 

Sheeting— 

Brown  (standard  quality), 

per  .\  ard , 

Pleacheil  (standard  qual- 
ity), per  yard.     . 
Cotton  fliiuutil  (good  quality), 

per  .yard 

Ticking:: 

Single  linen  (good  quality), 

])Br  yard 

Double  linen  (good  quality), 

per  yard 

Mateiiiiln  union: 

Three-fourths  width,  and  up- 
wards, per  yard  , 

Tweed,  all  wool  ...peryard.. 

Woi'sted,  Idiii'k  and  colored.. . 

Workingmau's  suit— 

Cotton  cords  .^ 

Tweeds 

Boots,  men's  heavy. ..'. 

Kent : 

Six-room  house — per  week. 

Apartment,  two  rooms  .do 

Board  and  lodging: 

M(^n  do... 

"Women ..do — 


Price. 


$0  4 
5 
6 
6 

85 

1  0& 

;o  24 

to   28 
32 

7 
3  28 

4 

7 

» 

3  40 

24 

25 
174 
74 

30 
19 
1S4 

6 

8 

6 

1» 

154 

214 

254 

3& 

194 

19 

274 

374 

48 

1  54 

36. 

85 

IS  55 

from  e  07 

flora  7  2» 

1  43  to  2  06 

2  43 

1  09 

3  65 
2  7» 

*  Made  from  a  mixture  of  £n$;lish,  American,  Indian,  and  Bassian  wheat. 

i  Miller's  price. 

j  Retailer's  price. 

§  Oiitsides  of  wheat  for  pigs,  hoises,  &c.  . 

Many  of  the  young  women  employed  in  the  town  resort  to  the  ooflfee 
tavern  for  their  raid-day  meal.  The  price  of  provisions  in  Cardiff  is 
generally  considered  low. 

This  is  due  largely  to  the  importation  of  American  meat,  which  is 
now  in  great  request,  and  also,  more  latterly  of  New  Zealand  mutton,, 
sent  down  from  London,  where  the  respective  Cargoes  of  frozen  meat 
arrive  in  from  the  antipodes.  The  proprietor  of  one  American  meat 
market  is  Mr.  George  Hopkins,  whose  enterprise  is  well  known.  N"ew 
Zealand  mutton,  it  may  be  added,  finds  a  good  market. 
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HOW  A  CARDIFF  STONE-MASON  LIVES. 

A  Cardiff  stone-mason,  earning  wliat  is  locally  considered  ix)  be  a 
good  wage,  said : 

I  am  now  thirty-three  years  of  age,  and  I  have  a  wife  and  four  children  to  maintain. 
When  I  am  in  full  work  I  can  earn  $8.02.  In  my  estimation  provisions  are  cheaper 
than  they  were  a  few  years  since,  owing,  no  doabt,  to  the  American  meat  trade  and 
the  active  competition  between  butchers  and  provision  merchants.  Rent  has,  how- 
ever, increased.  I  live  in  Cairns  street,  a  fairly  respectable  locality  for  workingmen, 
and  I  pay  |1.58  a  week  (inclusive  of  rates).  I  could,  perhaps,  get  a  house  a  little 
cheaper,  but  I  might  have  to  go  for  it  in  the  "slums,"  where  my  children  would  have 
to  herd  together  in  very  small  rooms.  As  it  is,  the  house  I  live  in  has  six  rooms,  of 
moderate  size,  allof  which  I  require.  The  garden  is  small  and  adjoins  a  railway.  Icon- 
aider  that,  as  things  go,  I  live  pretty  well.  My  wife  does  her  best  for  us.  If  she  was 
not  very  careful  with  tlie  money  we  should  be  unable  to  live  properly.  We  are  bound 
to  study  economy,  especially  as  I  am  liable  to  be  out  of  work  for  some  weeks  in  the 
year  in  consequence  of  bad  weather,  &c.  I  am  really  unable  to  save  anything  worth 
mentioning,  and  my  chief  hope  is  that  my  children  will  by  and  by  be  able  to  get  work 
and  help  their  mother  with  their  earnings.  Then  we  may  be  able  to  make  a  little 
more  headway.     My  earnings  are  disposed  of  in  the  following  manner : 


Articles. 


Clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  self,  wife,  and 
children,  average  

Club  and  benefit  society 

Meat,  pieces  for  roasting  and  soap 

Bread 

Milk,  one-half  pint  per  day,  Id 

Groceries:  Tea,  one-half  pound,  1».,  or  cof- 
fee, Sd.;  butter,  one-half  pound,  In.  3d.; 
2  pounds  bacon,  7d.;  starch.  Id.;  rice, 
2d.;  soap,  2 pounds,  2^(2.;  soda,  Id.;  can- 
dles  

Rent 


Price. 


$0  73 

48 

1  82 

85 

14 


1  23 
1  58 


Articles. 


Schooling  for  two  at  church  school 

^am  for  children 

Tobacco,  2  ounces 

Firewood,  2d.;  matches.  Id./  coal,  IJcwt., 

9d 

ITurniture    on  hire  system:   Table,  few 

chairs,  bedstead,  &c 

Cheese  

Pocket-money 


Total. 


Price. 


$0  08 
12 
12 


24 
12 
12 


In  the  item  of  meat  there  is  sometimes  a  reduction  on  account  of  incidental  ex- 
penses, which  are  not  included  in  this  statement.  Frequently  I  have  cold  meat.  Now 
and  then  I  make  bread  and  cheese  (or  butter)  do  instead  of  meat.  My  meals  are 
generally  very  plain.  I  know  other  men  in  my  own  trade  who  are  in  a  much  worse 
position  than  myself.  Many  are  in  debt.  Laborers  do  not  really  earn  enough  to 
keep  their  wives  and  families.  TUe.y  usually  live  in  lodgings  and  never  dream  of 
Ijeing  able  to  keep  house.  Many  of  the  less  thrifty  workingmen  have  a  vivid  recol- 
lection of  times  of  trade  depression  when  the  charitable  started  soup  kitchens.  I 
have  myself  had  occasion  to  fetch  some  of  the  soup.  I  may  also  tell  you  that  some 
men  are  assisted  by  their  wives  to  a  small  extent.  That  is,  one  or  two  lodgers  are 
taken,  or  a  family's  washing  seen  to.  In  this  way  a  subsistence  is  eked  out.  I  am 
proud  of  my  wife.  She  makes  a  little  go  a  long  way.  Not  far  from  us  I  could  point 
out  homes  where  the  women  are  dirty  from  morning  till  night,  and  are  nearly  always 
on  their  doorsteps,  while  the  children  are  often  running  about  without  shoes  or  stock- 
ings. The  excu.se  offered  for  not  sending  their  children  to  school  regularly  is  "  they 
are  not  fit  to  go."  Some  people  are  determined  to  save,  and  in  order  to  put  by  a  few 
ehillings  they  positively  stint  themselves  of  ordinary  food. 

HOW  A  CARDIFF  DOCK-LABORER  LIVES. 


A  fairly  intelligent  looking  dock-laborer  working  at  Cardiff,  said  he  received  S4.3d 
per  week.  His  house  rent  was  |1.21,  and  he  had  to  walk  some  distance  to  his  work. 
His  family  were  scarcely  able  to  live  on  the  balance  of  $3.16,  and  neither  his  wife 
nor  little  ones  were  properly  clothed.  Go  the  Saturday  night  after  his  "  missus  "  had 
Tjoughi  a  bit  of  meat  for  the  Sunday  dinner  and  the  groceries  for  the  week  there  was 
enough  left  to  buy  a  few  loaves  of  bread  and  one  or  two  bloaters.  It  was  only  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  as  a  rule,  that  he  tasted  fresh  nfeat.  Oftentimes  his  dinner 
was  composed  of  rice,  or  it  might  be  a  herring.  He  had  nothing  to  look  forward  lo. 
His  home  was  miserable,  and  he  did  not  know  what  pe'ople  lived  for.  A  fellow-work- 
man who  earned  similar  wages,  but  who  had  five  children,  regularly  had  a  pint  and 
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a  half  of  beer  per  day,  but  the  speaker  did  not  know,  from  his  own  experience,  how- 
he  "managed  it."  He  had  himself  to  "go  hungry"  very  often,  and  did  not  dare  to 
spend  his  money  in  drink  for  the  sake  of  his  family. 

Q.  What  are  you  ? — A.  I  am  a  coal  trimmer  and  have  been  so  employed  since  I  was 
ten  years  of  age.     I  am  now  sixty,  but  am  still  strong  and  healthy. 

Q.  What  family  have  you  ? — A.  I  have  had  a  family  of  thirteen' children,  only  four 
of  whom  are  now  alive;  their  ages  are  thirty,  twenty-eight,  twenty-six,  and  nineteen, 
respectively,  the  eldest  and  two  youngest  being  daughters  and  the  other  a  son. 

Q.  What  wages  have  you  f — A.  Some  weeks  we  are  idle,  when  we  don't  earn  fid.; 
some  weeks  only  partial  work,  when  we  don't  earn  os.;  at  other  times,  full  work,  we 
get  perhaps  £2,  but  on  the  average  I  do  not  reckon  upon  more  than  about  25s.  per 
week.  1  am  engaged  in  the  capacity  of  foreman  and  have  considerable  responsibility 
in  the  discharge  of  my  duties.  My  work  is  very  precarious  and  requires  me  to  be  out 
at  all  hours  and  in  all  weathers.  Sometimes,  when  loading  steamers  which  require 
very  quick  dispatch,  I  have  been  up  continuously  for  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty 
hours.  As  regards  meal  times,  I  have  to  take  my  food  just  whenever  I  can  snatch  a 
mouthful ;  we  have  no  stated  hours  or  regular  times. 

Q.  Have  you  been  always  able  to  support  your  wife  and  family  upon  your  earn- 
ings ? — A.  Compulsion  has  been  no  choice.  The  nine  children  I  have  lost  did  not 
survive  beyond  infancy,  so  that,  practically,  my  family  may  be  considered  as  having 
consisted  only  of  the  four  above  named.  I  managed  to  give  them  some  schooling. 
They  could  all  read  and  write,  and,  in  fact,  passed  the  then  fifth  standard. 

Q.  Did  your  children,  between  the  ages  of,  say,  sixteen  to  twenty-one,  ever  con- 
tribute towards  the  income? — A.  No;  for  so  soon  as  they  went  out  to  work  they  began 
to  shift  for  themselves  and  get  married.  My  earnings  have  all  been  absorbed  in  liv- 
ing; and  I  have  never  been  able  to  save  as  much  as  a  £10  note;  that  is  to  say,  if  I 
ever  at  any  time  succeeded  in  putting  away  so  mucli,  a  time  of  depression  was  sure  to 
come  to  swallow  it  up. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  if  you  should  suddenly  fall  ill  or  become  permanently  in- 
capacitated?— A.  I  should  simply  have  to  go  to  the  work-house,  if  my  children  or 
friends  did  not  help  me;  but  the  latter  is  a  poor  chance. 

Q.  You  are  a  steady  man? — A.  I  am  a  perfectly  steady  man.  Have  been  a  total 
abstainer  for  the  last  lifti'en  years.  I  am  a  member  of  a  Christian  church.  My  wife 
is  like  myself,  an  industrious,  economical,  striving,  thoughtful  woman. 

Q.  Well,  have  you  never  in  the  whole  coarse  oi  your  career  turned  your  attention 
to  emigrating,  say,  to  America  or  the  colonies? — A.  I  wish  I  had  done  so  when  I  was 
twenty ;  I  should  have  been  on  the  right  side  of  the  hedge  instead  of  being  little  bet- 
ter than  a  slave.  It  is  true,  I  have  had  a  stray  thought  about  it,  but  could  never 
make  up  my  mind  to  leave  the  old  country.  I  have  an  aunt  in  Utica,  who  emigrated 
foFty-one  years  ago.  She  and  her  husband  went  out  from  here — he  was  a  carpenter — 
in  very  poor  circumstances,  and  he  is  now  employing  over  1,400  men,  and  they  are  in 
a  most  prosperous  position.  Many  a  time  they  have  written,  urging  me  to  come,  but, 
as  I  say,  I  never  could  muster  up  sufficient  will  to  do  so,  though  I  now  see  it  would 
have  been  greatly  to  my  advantage.  ' 

Q.  Now,  is  your  employment  dangerons? — A.  Yes;  in  some  instances,  very  much 
so.  I  will  explain  ;  some  of  the  coal  shipped  here  is  fiery  in  a  high  degree.  We  have 
to  work  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel  with  safety  lamps, just  as  though  we  were  down  in 
the  mine.  We  now  and  then,  through  some  accident  or  negligence  of  a  workman, 
have  dreadful  explosions,  resulting  in  loss  of  life  and  destruction  to  the  ship,  the  lat- 
ter suffering  most  severely.  The  last  case  was  that  of  the  French  ship  Harold,  which 
happened  a  few  months  ago,  no  one  was  killed  outright,  but  several  of  the  crew  were 
frightfully  injured  and  damage  was  done  to  the  vessel  herself,  which  took  many 
months  to  repair  here.  No  provision  whatever  is  made  for  the  workmen  in  case  of 
accident  or  death  resulting  therefrom.  In  our  employment  the  masters  don't  know 
the  men  at  all.  I  have  peen  men  injured  and  killed,  over  a  score  in  my  time,  leaving 
wives  and  families  of  six  and  seven  children  behind  them,  and  not  one  penny  outside 
of  the  few  shillings  which  their  fellow-workmen  have  subscribed  was  ever  given  by 
the  employers.  I  myself  have  had  both  my  arms  broken,  each  in  two  places.  I  have 
had  all  the  toes  of  one  foot  knocked  off  with  a  piece  of  falling  coal.  On  one  occasion 
I  was  laid  up  twenty-six  weeks  with  both  my  arms  in  a  sling,  and  on  the  other  twenty- 
one  weeks  with  my  leg  on  a  crutch,  and  never  received  anything  all  that  time.  I 
must  say,  though,  that  my  mates  very  often  came  in  with  a  few  pence,  because  they 
had  no  more.  This  was  the  expression  of  that  wonderful  sympathy  which  the  poor 
have  for  the  poor. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  a  member  of  a  club  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  paid  up  for  twenty-one 
years  in  the  Odd-Kellows  till  some  dispute  arose  which  occasioned  me  to  leave,  and, 
singular  to  say,  almost  immediately  afterwards  I  met  with  my  accidents  when,  if  I 
had  still  remained  a  member  I  would  have  been  entitled  to  IDs.  M.  weekly. 
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HOW  A  CARDIFF   STEVEDORE   LIVES. 

I  am  a  stevedore  and  have  been  so  employed  since  I  was  ten  years  old  ;  I  am  now 
forty-six.  I  have  four  sons  brought  up  to  the  same  trade.  My  wife  never  did  ^"Tr 
thing  only  look  after  the  house  and  the  children ;  that  is  to  say,  she  never  followed 
any  separate  work  herself.  When  times  have  been  good  and  I  have  had  as  many  a» 
two  and  three  ships  all  loading  at  the  same  time  I  have  been  able  to  earn  as  much 
as  $14.58  weekly.  Frequently,  however,  I  have  been  (and  am  now)  idle  for  as  long 
as  a  month  together,  during  which  time  I  cannot,  of  course,  turn  my  hand  to  anything 
else,  and  the  apparently  good  wages  of  one  week  are  more  than  counter-balanced  by 
my  having  to  stay  without  work  for  another  three  weeks  or  a  month.  This  would 
therefore,  give  me  only  about  an  average  of  $4.86  per  week.  Under  such  circum- 
stances I  have  not  been  able  to  give  my  children  what  can  be  called  a  good,  or  even 
a  fair,  education.  They  went  to  school  for  a  time  but  as  soon  as  they  were  able 
they  had  to  help  me  in  the  work  generally.  They  can  read  and  write,  but  not  very 
well.  Formerly  I  was  able  to  get  employment  now  and  again  in  discharging  iron- 
ore,  pitwood,  &c.,  when  the  rail  trade  would  be  a  little  slack,  but  things  have 
changed  of  late  and  the  dock  companies  and  large  merchants  have  their  own  men 
and  do  not  engage  outside  labor.  About  ten  years  ago,  I  suppose,  I  had  for  a  couple 
of  years  something  like  $729  per  annum  coming  in,  times  were  so  good  and  trade  brisk. 
I  was  then  able  to  save.  In  fact  all  I  saved  I  did  in  a  couple  of  years  or  so,  but  the 
amount  then  put  by  has  been  drawn  upon  when  work  was  scarce.  In  a  word,  the 
employment  of  a  stevedore  is  very  precarious.  When  my  sons  became  able  to  earn 
something  I  consider  my  income  in  fairly  average  times  was  about  $486  per  annam. 
The  use  made  of  this  income  may  be  reckoned  as  follows : 


How  expended. 


Per  an- 
il njn. 


House  rent* 

Clothing 

Schooling,  average  3d.  per  child  per  week  . 

rood,  fuel,  &o 

Doctor   

Sandries,  renewals,  farniture,  &c 


$63  1» 
53  46 
12  m 

315  9I> 
U  68 
26  25- 


486  00- 


*Kitchen,  parlor,  three  bedrooms,  with  back  garden,  60  by  16  feet,  raising  lettnce,  cabbage,  and  other 
kitchen  vegetables. 

Of  course  the  balance  of  earnings  over  this  was,  generally  8pea,king,  put  by.  The 
big  item  you  see  is  in  thecost  of  living.  Butcher's  meat  is  very  dear,  beef,  mutton,  &c., 
being  about  lOd.  to  Is.  per  pound.  Baron,  fresh  butter,  fresh  fish,  and  other  articles 
of  food,  which  may  be  called  the  necewsaries  of  life,  bread  excepted,  being  proportion- 
ately expensive.  As  regards  our  daily  meals,  I  may  say  that  for  breakfast  we  usu- 
ally have  bread  and  batter  and  cheese,  with  tea  or  coffee ;  for  dinner  some  sort  of 
meat  or  bacon,  or  dried  salted  lish  (boiled)  with  one  vegetable,  viz,  potatoes  ;  for  tea 
(or  evening  meal)  tea,  bread  and  butter,  with,  perhaps,  a  bloater.  We  take  no  sup- 
per except,  perchance,  on  »  Sunday. 

You  ask  me  to  give  you  some  particulars  of  my  employment.  Well,  take  the  case 
.  of  a  steamer  coming  here  to  load  rails  for  New  York.  A  stevedore  is  engaged  by  the 
captain,  and  the  rates  now  generally  ruling  are  18.295  cents  per  ton  for  stowing.  The 
rails  are  run  or  "jacked"  aloug  the  quay  on  short  iron  rollers  fixed  in  moveable 
stands  from  the  stacks  or  piles  of  rail"  lying  on  the  dock  side.  This  "jacking"  is 
done  by  the  merchant  or  shipper,  and  each  bar  is  run  right  up  to  the  ship's  rail,  or 
port,  as  in  the  case  of  sailing  ves.sels,  at  which  point  the  stevedore  receives  them, 
and  then  hands  them  in  the  hold  and  stows  them.  A  custom,  however,  exists  here  as 
follows :  The  merchant  or  shipper  always  sends  one  of  his  own  men — termed  the  mer- 
chant's stevedore — ou  board  the  vessel,  who  is  supposed  to  represent  the  merchant  in 
seeing,  as  far  as  the  merchant  is  concerned,  that  the  stowage  is  done  without  Injury 
to  the  goods ;  that  is,  that  the  rails  are  not,  through  any  negligence  of  the  ship's 
stevedore,  bent  or  otherwise  improperly  handled.  And  in  order  that  this  task  of 
general  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  merchant's  stevedore  be  performed  efficiently,  it 
is  necessary  that  he  himself  should  help  in  the  work,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  does 
so,  working  in  the  hold  with  other  men.  For  the  services  thus  rendered  the  ship's 
stevedore  has  to  pay  the  merchant  iid.  per  ton  out  of  the  8(?.  or9<i.,  thus  leaving  a  net 
price  of  5d.  or  6d.  per  ton  (say  10  to  ISJ-  cents).  This  is  then  divided  between  the 
gang,  which  consists  of,  usually,  six  to  seven  men.  The  master  stevedore,  like  my- 
self, if  he  has  only  one  vessel  loading,  helps  aloug  with  the  rest  of  the  men  ;  if  how- 
ever, he  should  be  so  fortuuate  as  tu  have  several  ships  on  hand  all  at  the  same  time 
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he  divides  his  attention  accordingly,  and  exercises  a  general  superintendence  over  tlje 
whole,  and  of,  course,  when  pay-day  comes  round^  or  the  job  is  finished,  he  takes  his 
share  from  each  of  the  vessels,  aud  it  is  only  in  this  manner  and  under  the  conditions 
described  that  his  position  is  made  more  profitable  than  that  of  the  other  members  of 
his  gang.  A  master  stevedore  is  essential  for  the  proper  carrying  on  of  the  worlj,  as 
lespODSibility  is  then  centered  on  one  individual,  who  charges  himself  with  the  effi- 
cient stowage  of  the  cargo  from  first  to  last,  even  to  the  superintendence  of  the  car- 
penters, who,  at  the  finish,  fasten  down  the  cargo  in  the  hold. 

Now,  as  to  the  question  of  whether  the  employment  is  attended  with  danger.  Well, 
there  is  certainly  some  amount  of  danger,  particularly  when  we  are  hurrying  in  the 
dispatch  nowadays  required  for  steamers,  but  with  ordinary  intelligent  precaution 
no  accident  need  ever  happen.  It  does  sometimes  occur  through  misunderstanding 
orders  or  the  signals  passed  by  shouting  between  those  below  and  those  above  that 
a  rail  slips  from  the  chain  as  it  is  just  going  down  the  hatchway,  and  this  would  give 
a  fatal  blow  to  any  one  chancing  to  be  underneath.  But  as  a  rule  the  men  who  are 
in  the  hold  have  a  habit  of  watching  the  movements  of  the  gear  aloft,  at  the  same 
time  covering  themselves  under  the  shelter  of  the  coamings  of  the  hatchways,  so  as 
not  to  be  exposed  to  the  risk  indicated. 

In  1872  a  society  or  club  was  formed  here,  called  the  "Stevedores'  Society."  It  lasted 
for  about  two  years,  when  it  broke  np,  because  work  got  slack  and  the  men  were 
very  jealous  one  of  another.  The  subscriptions  to  this  society  were  as  follows  :  each 
man  engaged  in  the  stowing  of  a  sailing  ship  np  to  1,500  tons  cargo  paid  Is.;  over 
1,500,  2s.  6rf.;  and  steamers,  irrespective  of  tonnage.  Is.  In  case  of  sickness  each  sub- 
scriber was  allowed  12s.  per  week,  and  in  case  of  death  the  funeral  expenses  only,  what- 
ever they  might  amount  to.  During  the  existence  of  the  society  there  were  three 
deaths.  In  the  two  years  the  society's  funds  amounted  toabout  £60 ;  and  then,  when 
they  could  not  agree,  the  members,  who  numbered  aboui  fifty,  divided  the  money  be- 
tween them  and  the  society  was  dissolved.  Since  then  there  has  been  no  such  organ- 
ization, nor  is  there  likely  to  be,  as  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  stevedores  and  the 
men  would  render  such  quite  impossible. 

In  the  particulars  given  in  reference  to  my  expenditure  and  income  I  included  the 
earnings  of  my  family.  I  never  kept  any  regular  account  of  my  income  or  expendi- 
ture up  to  wilhin  the  last  couple  of  years ;  the  youngest  son,  then  aged  about  sixteen, 
went  to  school  and  carried  dinner  to  his  other  three  brothers,  then  aged  respectively 
eighteen,  twenty,  and  twenty-three,  who,  when  in  work,  each  earned  aa  average  of 
6s.  per  day.  AU  at  the  same  employment  as  myself.  Of  course,  earlier  in  life  the 
whole  of  the  family  was  dependent  upon  my  earnings.  In  1878  the  price  was  more 
generally  9«.  and  lOd.  per  ton  for  stowing  rails,  i.  e.,  when  the  American  trade  grew 
brisk,  prices  became  better;  but  the  rates  now  are  lower,  and  7id.  is  the  highest,  in 
many  instances,  obtainable. 

Trade,  however,  in  my  line  has  grown  so  bad  that  I  have  determined  to  emigrate. 
In  addition  to  the  slackness  of  trade  there  is  too  much  competition,  too  many  people, 
80  to  speak,  all  running  after  the  same  job,  and  things  are  not  like  what  they  used 
to  be.  Formerly  all  captains  had  the  appointment  of  their  stevedores  in  their  own 
hands,  but  now  this  is  generally  left  to  the  managing  owner  or  the  ship's  agents  or 
brokers  at  port  of  loading,  and  it  is  only  as  a  rule  a  few  foreign  or  colonial  captain's 
who  are  free  to  choose  their  own  stevedore  on  the  spot. 

Considerable  inducements  are  held  out  to  me  to  emigrate.  I'  have  a  sister  in 
Jamestown,  Cloud  County,  Kansas,  who  writes  to  me  how  well  she  has  got  on  in  the 
Bix  years  she  has  been  out  there.  She  has  31  head  of  cattle,  4  horses,  60  hogs,  lots  of 
poultry,  and  60  acres  in  corn  land.  I  shall  leave  my  sons,  the  youngest  of  whom  is 
eighteen,  and  all  able  to  do  for  themselves,  till  1  see  how  it  is  in  Amei  ica.  After  pay- 
ing passage  and  emigrant-train  fare  for  self  and  wife,  I  shall  have  about  £60  left  on 
arrival  in  my  new  home.  To  begin  with  I  intend  to  go  into  the  farming;  I  am  in 
good  health,  strong,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  have  every  expectation  of  getting  on. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  WAGE-RATES. 

In  only  one  instance,  but  nevertheless  an  important  one  for  this  dis- 
trict, that  of  the  tin-plate  trade,  which  duly  appears  in  the  tables  an- 
nexed, have  I  been  able  to  obtain  anything  like  reliable  figures  as  to 
rates  of  wages  six  years  ago.  I  think,  however,  it  can  safely  be  said 
that  since  that  time,  where  prices  have  not  remained  stationary,  the 
general  tendency  has  been  upwards,  and  although  at  the  present  mo- 
ment considerable  depression  exists  in  many  large  industries,  such  as  the 
iron  and  iron  ship-building,  cotton,  and  manufacturing  trades,  the  rates 
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of  wages  paid  to  artisans  in  nearly  every  class  are  slightly  better  than 
they  were  in  1878. 

CAUSES   WHIOH  LEAD   TO  EMIGRATION. 

It  is  very  generally  conceded  that  wages  are  higher  in  America  than 
in  this  country.  But  it  is  contended  on  the  other  hand  that  the  cost  of 
living  is  so  much  greater  there  than  here  that  the  advantage  to  the  em- 
igrant is  more  seeming  than  real.  Arguments  based  upon  these  as- 
sumptions are  in  daily  use  by  the  press  and  upon  the  platforms  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  But  the  way  it  is  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  cost 
of  living  is  greater  in  America  than  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  remark- 
able. The  price  of  kid  gloves,  of  champagne,  of  Lincoln  and  Bennett 
hats,  of  west  of  England  goods,  of  the  luxuries  and  not  the  necessaries 
of  life,  are  given  in  illustration  of  the  proposition.  It  is  true  that, 
owing  to  the  duty  imposed  upon  the  luxuries  enumerated,  their  cost  is 
greater  in  America  than  in  the  country  where  they  are  produced.  But 
by  the  cost  of  living  is  meant  the  price  of  those  commodities  which  con- 
stitute in  economic  parlance  the  necessaries  of  life;  and  these  articles 
are  exported  in  thousands  from  the  New  World  to  the  Old.  Beef,  pork, 
butter,  cheese,  lard,  flour,  fruit,  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  canned  goods  in 
great  variety  are  exported  from  the  New  World  to  feed  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Old.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  argue  that  wheat  exported 
from  Minnesota  to  Manchester  must  cost  more  at  Manchester  than  at 
Minnesota;  that  cattle  exported  from  Texas  to  Liverpool  must  cost 
more  at  Liverpool  than  at  Texas;  and  the  argument  applies  to  every 
article  of  exportation  enumerated.  I  therefore  contend  that  the  cost  of 
living  within  the  exact  meaning  of  the  term  is  less  in  the  United  States 
than  in  Great  Britain.  In  further  corroboration  of  this  position  I  here 
insert  a  table  showing  the  cost  at  retail  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  Car- 
diff and  in  Chicago. 

Cost  at  retail  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  Cardiff  and  Chicago. 


Articles. 

Car- 
diff. 

Chicago. 

Articles. 

Car- 
diff. 

Chicago. 

Flour  .-■ perj>oaiid.. 

Beef: 

.For  roastiiig do  — 

For  soup do 

Veal: 

Hind-qnarter do 

Cutlet do.... 

$0  03i 

20 
14 

20 
24 

$0  02i 

10 
05 

10 

12* 

07 

$0  04  to       08 
07           12 
04           10 

Lard per  pound . . 

Butter do 

Cheese do 

Bice do — 

Beans per  quart. - 

Milk do.... 

Tea per  pound.. 

Coffee do 

Sugar ....do 

Soap do 

Starch do 

Coal per  ton.. 

16 
24 
16 
03 
08 
07 
50 
22 
05 
08 
07 
2  88 

$0  8 
$0  16  to        4» 
05            16 
05             10 
OS             09 
04             05 
25             75 
15             40 

Pork: 

Fresh do 

Bacon do 

Shoulder do 

16 
14 
10 

07             11 

03             08 

05             10 

3  25 

Cardiff  is  a  growing,  thriving,  prosperous  town.  Its  position  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  island  places  it  in  an  advantageous  position  to  receive 
American  goods,  and  thereby  keep  down  the  cost  of  living.  Compared 
with  other  towns  in  the  country,  trade  is  here  in  a  prosperous  state. 
Ship-building  yards  are  being  projected,  docks  are  being  built ;  and 
iron  works  are  being  converted  into  steel  works  in  the  district.  Build- 
ing, in  dwelling-houses  and  in  business  premises,  is  going  on  at  Cardiff 
at  a  rate  almost  without  parallel  in  this  country.  It  is  fair,  therefore 
to  assume  that  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  this  metropolis  of  Wales  rep- 
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resent  at  least  the  average  in  other  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
will  be  observed  by  the  following  table  that,  without  exception,  the  rate 
of  wages  paid  in  Chicago  is  very  much  in  excess  of  the  rate  paid  here  : 

The  weekly  rates  of  wages  paid  in  Cardiff  and  Chicago. 


Oconpations. 

Cardiff. 

lirick-layei's 

$8  12 
8  le 

8  25 
7  26 

7  25 

8  10 
7  75 
7  90 
812 

6  SO 

7  83 
7  35 
7  23 
7  70 

Garpenteia  and  join- 

Paintera    

Plambers 

Slaters 

Blacksmiths 

Bakers 

Book-bindeis 

Shoemakers 

Butchers 

Cabinet-makers  ... 

Chicago. 


7  50 
10  00 
.6  00 

9  00 
12  00 
12  00 

9  00 

8  00 

9  00 
9  00 

12  00 
7  00 


12  00 
12  00 
12  00 
15  00 
21  00 
18  00 
12  00 
12  00 
20  00 
18  00 
18  00 
15  00 


Occnpations. 


Coopers 

Coppersmiths 

Cutlers 

Engravers 

Horsehoers ... 

Millwrights 

Printers 

Saddlers 

Sail-makers 

Tinsmiths 

Tailors 

Brass-finishers  ... 

Laborers,  porters 

&o 


Cardiff. 

$7  30 

7  40 

8  00 

9  72 

7  20 

7  50 

7  75 

6  80 

7  30 

7  30 

$5  00  to   7  30 

7  40 

5  00 

Chicago. 


$10  00  to  $15  00 
15  00    21  00 


9  00 

15  00 

12  00 

12  00 

9  00 

12  00 

9  00 

9  00 

8  00 

8  50 


30  00 
21  00 
21  00 
18  00 
12  08 
15  00 
12  00 
18  00 
15  00 

9  oe 


In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  supplied  particulars  of  interviews  with 
printers,  masons,  stevedores,  laborers,  and  others,  showing  their  earn- 
ings and  the  disposition  they  make  of  their  wages.  It  seems  to  me  next 
to  impossible  for  these  men  to  do  more  than  keep  themselves  and  their 
families  in  suflicient  food  and  clothing  by  their  earnings.  That  they  do 
occasionally  save,  through  industry  and  thrift,  something  for  a  rainy 
day,  or  enough  to  carry  them  to  the  West,  where  they  may  improve  their 
fortunes,  speaks  volumes  in  their  praise.  And  these  are  the  class  of 
men  who  constitute  the  bulk  of  American  immigrants.  It  is  often  re- 
marked by  lecturers  that  the  scum  of  Europe  find  their  way  to  the 
United  States.  I  once  asked  a  celebrated  English  lecturer  whom  I  met 
at  the  house  of  a  friend  after  a  lecture  in  which  he  had  referred  to  the 
"scum  of  Europe"  to  tell  me  how  the  scum  of  Europe  found  their  way 
to  the  United  States.  He  answered  that  their  friends  sent  them  money 
for  the  purposes  of  emigration.  I  freely  admitted  this,  but  added  that 
emigrants  so  taken  across  the  Atlantic  must  be  comparatively  few,  and 
that  the  action  of  their  friends  indicated  that  the  emigrants  belonged 
to  industrious  people.  He  further  remarked  that  there  were  societies 
in  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  sending  out  these  dregs  of  the  community. 

Tisiting  Ireland  upon  a  subsequent  occasion,  I  diligently  searched  for 
these  societies.  I  inquired  of  a  goodly  number  of  parish  priests  if  such 
societies  existed,  and  they  unanimously  told  me  that  no  society  of  the 
character  described  existed,  and  that  no  such  society  could  exist  with- 
out their  knowledge.  All  this  was  previous  to  the  appointment  of  emi- 
gration aid  committees  by  Government  to  send  people  to  the  colonies 
and  to  the  United  States.  I  have  reproduced  this  circumstance  in  or- 
der to  point  out  that  the  scum  of  Europe  cannot  possibly  get  to  the 
United  States  in  any  considerable  quantity  even  though  no  safeguard 
was  provided  on  the  American  side.  Thriftless  and  worthless  people 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  saving  $48.60  or  more  necessary  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  transportation  of  themselves  and  their  families  from  the 
old  country  to  any  of  the  Atlantic  ports.  Moreover,  a  certain  amount 
of  courage,  independence  of  thought,  and  action,  as  well  as  physical 
strength,  are  almost  necessary  conditions  to  emigration.  And  from  a 
somewhat  intimate  acquaintance  with  this  question  I  venture  to  state 
that  European  emigrants  to  the  United  States  are  composed  of  the  best 
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members  of  the  working  classes — men  who  have  thought  out  the  prob- 
lem— who  are  prepared  to  sever  old  connections  and  make  a  fresh  start 
in  the  New  World,  not  so  much  for  their  own  sakes,  as  for  the  sake  of 
the  benefit  they  will  undoubtedly  confer  upon  their  children.  Having 
defermined  upon  the  step,  they  set  to  work  with  diligence  and  patience 
to  save  up  the  necessary  money  to  defray  their  expenses.  While  trado 
is  prosperous  they  continue  to  add  to  their  savings ;  but  with  the  shadow 
of  coining  depression  they  make  a  start  for  their  new  homes  in  the  West. 
Immigrants  are  made  up  from  the  sons  of  gentlemen  farmers,  from  the 
children  of  humbler  tenants,  from  skilled  workmen  in  everj'  craft,  a« 
well  as  from  miners  in  the  coal  and  iron  mines. 

Mr.  John  Bryson,  ex-president  of  the  Northumberland  Miners'  Asso- 
ciation, writing  to  me,  says  :  "  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  an 
evergetic  and  thrifty  miner  with  a  family  has  nine  chances  to  one  of 
rearing  them  in  decent  comfort  in  America  to  what  he  has  here. 
Healthy  men  of  average  skill,  who  keep  from  drink  and  settle  down  in 
one  place  must,  and  will  do  well  in  America,  and  much  better  tha,n 
they  can  do  here.  There  one  has  a  chance  of  buying  a  plot  of  land  on 
easy  terms,  and  he  and  his  family  can  cultivate  it  at  their  leisure.  Th« 
average  wages  at  Northumberland  at  present  is  $1.25  per  day  with  house 
and  fire  coal  for  12  cents  per  fortnight.  The  cost  of  living  will,  I  think, 
be  very  much  in  favor  of  the  American  as  compared  with  the  Englishi 
miner." 

T.  B.  Potter,  esq.,  M.  P.,  the  staunch  friend  of  the  Union,  speaking 
after  his  return  from  America  and  referring  to  the  workingmen,  said : 
"  The  workingman  in  America  does  not  like  to  walk  in  the  streets  or 
go  home  to  his  family  in  his  war  paint.  He  prefers  to  have  his  fac« 
and  hands  washed  and  to  appear  in  the  streets  as  a  well  dressed  citi: 
zen.  I  am  not  sure  whether  there  is  not  a  great  deal. in  this  regard  t« 
personal  appearance.  I  confess  it  is  agreeable  to  those  who  travel  in 
America,  because,  as  you  know,  there  are  no  second-class  carriages  on 
the  railways  there.  It  is  true  that  there  are  drawing-room  cars  provided 
with  extra  comforts  for  those  who  choose  to  pay  extra  for  them.  But 
there  is  only  one  class  in  the  other  cars,  and  I  must  confess  that  mor« 
courtesy,  more  self-respect,  and  more  orderly  conduct  I  never  saw  la 
traveling  in  any  part  of  the  world,  or  even  to  equal  it.  Then  there  ia 
another  thing  which  one  observes  every  day  in  America,  and  that  is 
that  there  is  no  class  distinction.  There  is  no  man  who  givfes  himself 
airs  and  sets  himself  up  as  being  better  than  his  neighbors.  This  ab- 
sence of  privilege  appears  to  my  mind  as  being  an  influence  which  re- 
flects very  powerfully  upon  the  character  of  the  people.  All  are  respect- 
able and  are  respected." 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  agricultural  labor  and  work  in  th« 
various  industries  of  England  and  America  will  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
can works  harder  and  accomplishes  more  than  the  European  workman. 
As  the  fruits  of  his  labor  he  earns  a  great  deal  more  money,  can  pro- 
vide more  of  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  as  the  reward  of  hi« 
toil ;  and  he  takes  altogether  a  different  position  in  the  community  to 
that  enjoyed  by  what  may  be  termed  his  fellows  in  the  old  country. 
Our  artisan  takes  a  keener  interest  and  has  a  greater  stake  in  the  coun- 
try than  any  other  workman,  and  to  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Evarts,  ex- 
Secretary  of  State,  "  We  are  not  a  nation  of  capitalists  and  laborers; 
we  are  a  nation  of  republican  citizens."  ' 

EVAN  E.  JONES, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Cardiff,  June  25, 1884. 
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NEWPORT. 

BEPORT  OF  CONSTTLAR  A&ENT  HE  ABB. 
HABITS  OP  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

This  naturally  is  a  very  large  subject  upon  which  a  great  deal  could 
be  said;  but  I  think  I  need  only  confine  myself  to  a  summary  of  such 
facts  and  data  as  have  come  under  my  own  personal  notice.  So  wide 
are  the  limits  of  this  subject  that  indeed  it  can  with  truth  be  said  that 
in  the  same  workshop,  at  the  same  bench,  and  on  tjie  self  same  job  of 
work,  you  get  men  who  occupy  the  opposite  extremes  of  their  social 
scale.  One  man  is  perfectly  sober — doubtless  a  pledged  total  abstainer 
and  member  of  the  Blue  Eibbon  Army  or  other  temperance  society, 
steady  and  trustworthy,  very  likely  member  of  some  Christian  church, 
with  clean,  comfortable  home,  thrifty,  intelligent  wife  and  children, 
and  altogether  encompassed  by  surroundings  not  destitute  of  some 
little  air  of  refinement  or  attempt  thereat.  He  may  have  some  savings 
on  hand,  or  is  perhaps  member  of  a  biiilding  society,  and  thus  be  paying 
something  every  week  towards  purchasing  the  house  in  which  he  lives, 
such  payments  being  in  lieu  of  rent  and  extending  over  periods  of 
seven,  ten,  or  fourteen  years.  The  other  man,  no  doubt  a  good  work- 
man, but  is  not  steady,  given  to  drinking,  with  untidy  domestic  condi- 
tion, children  not  cared  for  and  sent  to  school  with  the  regularity  and 
method  which  ought  to  be  exercised,  with  no  attempt  made  on  his  part 
to  provide  for  a  rainy  day,  whilst  with  all  this,  I  repeat,  the  man  may 
be,  and  such  men  invariably  are — more  is  the  pity — amongst  our  most 
skillful  artisans  when  sober;  but  the  mischief  is  that  a  manager  or 
foreman  never  knows  when  such  a  man  may  go  off  on  a  spree,  and  thus 
these  unreliable  men  often  occasion  much  trouble  and  inconvenience  to 
their  employers. 

As  a  rule,  however,  it  may  be  accepted  that  our  artisan  class,  par- 
ticularly mechanics  and  all  descriptions  of  persons  engaged  in  and 
about  mechanical  callings  and  the  handicraft  trades,  are  steady,  and 
their  condition  has  in  many  important  respects  during  recent  years  un- 
dergone some  improvement  in  consequence  of  the  various  new  agencies 
and  organizations  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  started  with  the 
■object  of  ameliorating  the  position  of  the  working  classes  and  for  the 
encouragement  of  thrift.  Speaking  more  particularly  with  regard  to 
Newport  the  great  majority  of  our  laboring  population  are  sober' and 
^iven  to  saving ;  but,  of  course,  in  a  seaport  town  like  this  we  have  a 
very  numerous  shifting  population — peculiarly  susceptible  to  intemper- 
ate habits,  and  where  this  overlaps  the  resident  population — as  it  does 
at  many  points — it  is  an  element  for  evil  in  that  respect. 

Where  our  working  classes  are  not  what  they  should  be,  the  cause  is 
not  far  to  seek.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  it  is  the  ever 
fruitful  and  abiding  question  of  the  drink  traffic.  It  is  the  one  great 
cause  from  which  the  working  people  of  this  town  suffer,  as  iu  fact  is  the 
case  all  over  the  country.  After  all  that  has  been  said  or  that  may  be 
said  upon  this  subject,  there  is  no  shutting  one's  eyes  to  the  circum- 
stance that  it  is  at  bottom  the  one  great  drawback  and-  impediment  to 
the  social  advancement  and  commercial  progress  of  the  working  classes. 
■Of  course,  notwithstanding  this,  the  tendency  of  the  habits  of  the  work- 
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ing  people  are,  in  a  general  direction,  for  good,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  it  could  be  otherwise  in  view  of  the  manner  in  which,  in  Newport  at 
all  events,  the  social  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  public  is  attended  to  ; 
as  a  rule  the  steady  sober  workman  is  a  religious  individual  and  is  regu- 
larly in  his  place  at  the  religious  engagements  of  the  day,  particularly 
on  the  Sunday. 

Speaking  in  a  general  sense  and  with  purely  local  reference,  it  is  a 
subject  of  frequent  comment  and  surprise  with  strangers  and  visitors 
here  to  witness  the  immense  numbers  of  people  who  are  to  be  seen 
thronging  our  streets  every  Sunday  going  to  and  returning  from  their 
respective  places  of  worship.  We  have  here  in  Newport  ten  churches 
belonging  to  the  Establishment,  oneRoman  Catholic  church,  and  twenty- 
seven  chapels  belonging  to  the  various  denominations  of  the  Dissenters. 
All  these  buildings  are  commodious  and  well  fitted  up  and  not  afew  lay 
some  claim  to  architectural  features. 

There  are  numerous  private  schools  in  the  town  besides  the  establish- 
ments of  the  school  board  under  the  education  act ;  and  as  connected 
with  the  influences  for  good  amongst  the  working  people,  it  is  suitable 
for  me  to  mention  here  that  we  have  in  Newport  one  of  the  finest  free 
public  libraries  and  reading  rooms  in  the  Kingdom,  containing  consider- 
ably over  10,000  volumes,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  all  the  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers,  periodicals,  magazines,  &c.,  and  is  open  to  all 
persons  free  from  9  to  10  o'clock  daily.  There  is  also  an  efficient  and 
well-patronized  school  of  science  and  art  (in  connection  with  the  South 
Kensington  department),  and  as  one  thing  which  speaks  well  of  the  hab- 
its of  the  people  here,  it  may  be  remarked  that  amongst  the  many  insti- 
tutions in  the  town  of  all  sorts  and  kinds,  designed  either  for  the  healthy 
recreation  or  enlightenment  of  the  public,  none  is  more  highly  valued  or 
appreciated  than  the  free  library. 

PEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYED. 

Generally  speaking,  there  is  nothing  much  to  remark  upon  in  this  con- 
nection, as  it  is  one  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  what  may  be  termed 
the  commonest  principles  of  human  nature.  What  I  mean  is  that  here 
as  anywhere  else  all  over  the  world  if  an  employer  treats  his  people 
well  theiy  are  not  slow  to  recognize  it,  but  if  an  employer  is  noted  for 
persistent  habits  of  oppression,  either  as  regards  discipline,  rules,  reg- 
ulation, wages,  time,  or  what  else,  there  is  no  one  quicker  to  resent  it 
than  the  British  workman,  and  any  shop  or  establishment  under  such 
an  employer  soon  gets  a  certain  notoriety,  and  is  looked  upon  even  by 
people  seeking  work  as  a  place  to  be  avoided.  Here  in  Newport  there 
cannot  be  said  to  exist,  as  a  rule,  much  feeling  one  way  or  the  other. 

There  is,  of  course,  perfect  freedom  of  contract,  and  letting  and  hiring, 
and  if  a  man  does  not  feel  satisfied  from  any  cause  with  the  treatment 
he  may  be  receiving  at  the  hands  of  his  employer  he  is  quite  at  liberty, 
by  giving,  say,  a  week's  notice,  to  terminate  the  engagement  and  go  else- 
where, and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  any  employer  is  dissatisfied  with  his 
work-people  he,  of  course,  in  a  similar  manner  can  dismiss.  We  have 
one  or  two  exceptions,  where  men  have  been  in  the  same  employment 
for  twenty  and  thirty  years,  but  these  mostly  are  peculiar  instances 
where  the  individuals  have  possessed  some  special  and  personal  qual- 
ifications for  the  post  they  have  occupied,  or  where  their  employers  have 
taken  some  particular  liking  to  them. 

In  large  engineering  and  manufacturing  concerns  heads  of  depart- 
ments, if  it  can  by  any  means  be  helped,  are  not  changed  more  often 
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than  necessary,  and,  generally  speaking,  are  permanently  retained, 
though  in  this  town  there  is  one  very  prominent  instance  on  record  of 
a  high  and  trusted  official  being  summarily  dismissed  after  forty  years' 
service.  As  regards  the  rank  and  file  of  the  workmen,  they  come  and 
they  go  and  are  always  passing  through  the  workshops  and  yards,  never 
remaining  very  long  if  they  see  prospects  of  bettering  themselves  either 
as  to  wages,  time,  class  of  work,  distance  from  home,&c.,  even  though 
it  be  but  to  go  to  another  workshop,  factory,  or  mill  in  the  same  town, 
or  perhaps  in  the  same  street.  We  have  strikes  now  and  again,  but 
nothing  much  to  speak  of.  We  had  one  recently  in  a  large  ship-build- 
ing yard  here,  and  only  the  other  day  there  was  a  masons'  strike,  which 
considerably  aftected  the  building  trades  and  particularly  the  progress 
of  our  new  town  hall  now  in  course  of  erection  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
about  £30,000,  say  $145,800;  this  strike  was  for  an  increase  per  hour 
from  Id.  (14.175  cents)  to  7^d.  (15.1875  cents),  which  seemingly  trifling 
sum  I  was  reliably  informed  would  make  a  difference  of  about  £700 
($3,402)  upon  that  contract.  This  latter  strike  to  which  I  refer  lasted 
some  few  weeks,  but  the  men  persisted  in  their  demands,  which  were 
ultimately  agreed  to. 

I  did  not  hear  of  any  threateningsor  asperities  in  relation  to  this  affair 
and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  the  men 
ceasing  work  it  was  treated  strictly  as  a  business  matter,  and  there  was 
little,  if  any,  interruption  in  the  ordinary  feeling  as  between  employer 
and  employed. 

ORGANIZED   CONDITION   OP  LABOR. 

All  the  leading  trades  and  handicrafts,  with  not  one  single  exception 
that  I  am  aware  of,  have  organized  themselves  into  protection  or  bene- 
fit societies,  to  which  the  men  belong,  by  paying  some  small  weekly  sub- 
scription of,  say,  6d.  to  Id.  (12.15,  to  18.225  cents),  and  it  is  only  by 
means  of  these  combinations  on  the  part  of  labor  that  strikes  are  ren- 
dered possible.  Of  c<^urse,  we  have  society  men  and  what  are  called 
non-society  men,  the  latter,  as  the  term  implies,  not  belonging  to  any 
of  these  organizations  and  perfectly  independent  to  sell  their  labor  in 
any  market  and  on  any  conditions  they  may  think  proper ;  but  they  are 
regarded  by  the  society  men  as  a  species  of  black  sheep,  and  there  have 
been  occasions  during  prolonged  strikes  when  thebe  latter  have  run 
considerable  risks.  Happily,  however,  the  records  of  our  town  are  free 
from  any  accounts  of  personal  violence,  as  in  this  place  the  feeling 
against  non-society  men  is  on  the  whole  not  so  bitter  as  in  the  larger 
centers,  say  in  Lancashire  and  the  Black  Country,  where  the  numbers 
belonging  to  any  one  particular  trade  are  larger  and  the  societies  con- 
sequently stronger. 

ORGANIZATIONS  OP  CAPITAL. 

With  regard  to  counter-organizations  of  capital,  the  most  prominent 
instance  of  such  that  I  am  acquainted  with  is  that  of  the  colliery  pro- 
prietors of  this  and  the  neighboring  county,  but  in  the  town  hfere  divers 
conditions  exist  which  would  be  somewhat  inimical  to  or  prohibitive  of 
such  organizations  on  the  part  of  masters,  and  if  a  strike  took  place  at  any 
of  our  large  establishments,  say,  engineering  or  shipbuilding  works,  the 
chances  are  that  the  masters  would  in  the  end  be  compelled  to  give  in. 
This  naturally  brings  me  to  the  next  division  in  this  subject,  viz,  the 
prevalency  of  strikes.    Fortunately  in  Newport  strikes  are  few  and  far 
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between,  and  I  have  only  known  of  one  or  two  isolated  cases  in  the  last 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  arbitration  when  strikes  do  take  place, 
as  far  as  1  have  been  able  to  observe,  1  do  not  find  that  this  method  of 
settlement  has  been  much  resorted  to,  and  I  suppose  mainly  for  thig 
reason :  That  as  the  men  do  not  resolve  upon  striking  unless  and  untU 
they  have  very  well  considered  their  position  and  are  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  justness  of  their  demands,  they  are  determined  upon  having  it 
even  at  the  temporary  sacrifice  of  their  means  of  livelihood ;  whereas  a 
reference  to  arbitration  would  leave  them  in  doubt  as  to  the  final  issue. 
But  where  strikes  do  unfortunately  take  place  the  general  effects  are 
prejudicial  in  this  sense,  that  some  one  has  to  suffer,  masters  or  men,  as 
the  men  are  almost  sure  to  select  some  favorable  opportunity,  say  when 
an  important  contract  is  known  to  be  in  hand,  or  a  specially  good  job 
of  work  in  which,  very  likely,  time  forms  the  essential  element.  Some 
such  occasion  is  availed  of  for  striking.  Such  enforced  idleness  as  that 
which  ensues  during  a  strike  impoverishes  the  men  on  the  one  hand  and 
^jripples  the  masters  on  the  other. 

Nearly  every  recognized  description  of  industry  has,  in  this  day,  reached 
certain  ultimate  conditious  which  ought  now  to  render  feasible  the  forma- 
tion of  primary  boards,  composed  of  delegates  or  representatives  of  both 
masters  and  men,  which  could  fix  rates  of  wages  and  put  upon  a  perma- 
nently settled  and  agreed  basis  all  questions  affecting  labor  and  wages. 
Exceptional  local  or  geographical  considerations  which  might  modify 
the  conditions  of  labor  and  living  ia  certain  parts  of  the  country  could 
always  be  taken  into  account  or  allowed  for,  and  if  the  existence  of  such 
primary  boards  were  authorized  by  the  board  of  trade,  and  their  powers 
confirmed  by  an  act  of  Parliament  or  order  in  (iouncil,  it  could  then  easily 
be  made  illegal  for  any  body  of  workmen  to  attempt  to  control  questions 
of  production,  output,  prices,  or  wages  by  arbitrary  stoppages  of  work, 
-and  such  things  as  strikes,  with  the  many  distressing  features  which 
have  acGouipanied  them  in  times  past,  would  become  impossible. 

POOD  PTJBOHASES. 

The  working  people  are  absolutely  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries 
of  life  wherever  they  choose,  and  no  conditions  whatever  in  this  respect 
are  ever  imposed  by  employers.  Wages  are  always  paid  in  cash, 
weekly ;  any  shadow  of  an  attempt  to  disturb  existing  systems  in  this 
respect  would  be  sure  to  meet  with  the  most  severe  opposition  and  con- 
demnation. 

OO-OPEBATIVE   STORES. 

With  reference  to  co-operative  stores,  we  have  one  such  society  in 
Newport.  It  was  established  in  1861,  with  the  following  departments: 
•Grocery,  baking,  drapery,  boots  and  shoes,  &c.  There  is  one  central 
store  and  three  branches.  Members  must  hold  five  £1  ($4.86)  shares, 
two  of  which  are  not  transferable.  These  shares  can  be  paid  by  install- 
ments of  6d.  (12.15  cents)  per  week,  or  6s.  6rf.  ($1.5795)  per  quarter. 
Five  per  cent,  is  given  on  capital ;  profits  on  sales  are  divided  quar- 
terly.   The  weekly  sales  average  over  £100  ($1,944). 

So  far  as  I  can  learn  this  society  is  fairly  prosperous,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  can  be  said  to  have  fulfilled  the"  promises  held  out  when  the 
principle  was  first  promulgated,  of  enabling  the  work-people  to  purchase 
the  necessaries  of  life  more  cheaply  than  through  the  regular  and  usual 
business  channels.    In  many  respects  the  existence  of  this  society  has 
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really  no  effect  whatever  upon  the  general  retail  trade.  Some  articles 
can  actually  be  bought  cheaper  at  other  large  dealers,  and  the  society 
oan  only  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  many  large  shops  or  stores  which 
we  have  here,  with  a  fair  share  of  custom  and  its  own  particular  cus- 
tomers, its  proportion  being  about  600  out  of  a  total  population  esti- 
mated for  the  town  and  suburbs  of  about  50,000.  The  attitude  of  the 
general  public  can  only  be  classified  as  one  of  indifference  to  the  society. 
In  this  connection  I  may  mention  Lluit  we  liaxe  numerous  coffee  tav- 
erns (quite  a  recent  innovation),  workmen's  clubs  or  sort  of  cheap  restau- 
rant, mostly  conducted  on  temperance  principles.  Building  societies, 
Good  Templar  associations.  Band  of  Hope  unions,  &c.,  all  of  which  ex- 
ercise a  healthful  tendency  upon  the  habits  and  lives  of  the  working 
classes. 

GENERAL   CONDITION   OP   THE   WORKING  PEOPLE. 

I  have  already  referred,  at  the  commencement  of  this  report,  to  this 
subject.  In  a  town  like  this  they  have  to  live  according  to  the  amount 
coming  in  as  best  they  can ;  and  this  wide  question  of  how  they  live, 
their  homes,  their  food,  their  clothing,  and  their  position  altogether,  as 
to  whether  the  same  be  well  or  ill,  good  or  bad,  is,  in  ninety  nine  cases 
out  of  every  hundred,  regulated  almost  entirely  by  the  ever-recurring 
problem  of  the  drink  question.  We  have  thousands  of  workmen  in  this 
town,  strictly  steady,  sober  men,  and  industrious  and  thrifty  wives  and 
families,  with  comfortable  homes  who  live  fairly  well  within  a  certain 
limit.  Their  clothing  is  suitable  for  their  occupation,  and  their  holiday 
and  Sunday  attire  will  compare  with  a  similar  class  in  any  other  country  in 
the  world.  But  where  a  man,  out  of  say,  25s.  ($6,075)  per  week,  has  to  pay 
a  weekly  score  of  from  3s.  (72.9  cents)  to  6s.  ($1,458)  for  beer  and  to- 
bacco, and  then  finish  up  with  a  drunken  carousal  on  the  Saturday 
night,  perhaps  spending  2s.  (48.6  cents)  to  4s,  (97.2  cents)  more,  with 
the  want  of  attention  to  matters  at  home  which  such  habits  imply,  the 
position  of  that  individual,  how  he  lives,  his  food  and  clothes,  and  his 
prospects  for  bettering  his  condition  can  easily  be  imagined.  And  I 
regret  to  have  to  say  the  foregoing  is  but  a  true  picture  of  hundreds  of 
men  and  their  families  in  thistown. 

With  regard  to  their  ability  to  lay  up  something  for  old  age  and  sick- 
ness, their  moral  and  physical  condition,  and  the  influences  for  good  or 
evil  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  these  also  all  depend  mainly  upon 
the  same  important  consideration  as  to  whether  the  man  is  a  sober, 
steady  fellow,  or  whether  he  is  given  to  drink.  If  he  is  a  steady  man, 
he  will,  perhaps,  in  addition  to  being  in  a  building  society,  as  already 
alluded  to,  be  a  member  of  one  of  the  many  benefit  clubs  which  we  have 
in  this  country  aud  which  have  branches  or  lodges  in  all  the  large  towns 
and  populous  districts.  The  leading  ones  are  the  Odd-Fellows,  the 
Foresters,  the  Shepherds,  the  Eechabites.  These  are  sick  and  benefit 
clubs,  and  by  becoming  and  keeping  a  member  of  one  of  these'  means 
of  providing  for  sickness,  &c.,  I  know  many  men  who,  by  thi^  plan,  have 
been  enabled,  through  habits  of  steadiness  in  former  years,  to  lay  by 
sufficient  to  keep  them  now  in  their  declining  years.  Perhaps  such  a 
one  may  live  in  his  own  house  and  support  himself  and  family  in  a  quiet 
way  from  the  rents  of  another  such  house,  likewise  his  own  propertj', 
such  income  being  added  to  by  some  little  work  of  a  light  description, 
which  he  may  be  able  to  take  in  hand.  I  know  of  one  particular  instance 
where  an  individual,  who  perhaps  never  received  more  than  £2  ($9.72) 
per  week,  who,    through  habits  of  frugality  and   sobriety  not   only 
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brought  up  a  large  family  respectably,  but  gave  them  a  fair  education, 
all  the  members  of  which  are  quite  respectable  and  are  in  situations 
and  doing  well  in  their  sphere  of  life.  Where  a  man  is  of  sober  habits 
it  is  a  rare  thing  if  he  is  not  a  little  ambitious,  at  all  events  desirous  of 
getting  on,  and  aspires  to  a  foreman's  place  or  fills  up  his  spare  time 
with  some  secondary  pursuit,  say,  in  the  evenings,  which  would  bring 
him  in  some  little  increase  of  income. 

SAFETY    OP    AVORK-PEOPLB     FROM    ACCIDENTS   AND    PKOT'ISION    FOE 

SICKNESS,  ETC. 

Much  study  and  enlightened  thought  is  bestowed  upon  the  question 
everywhere  of  how  to  prevent  accidents  on  railways,  in  mines,  mills,  fac- 
tories, works,  &c.,  and  very  large  provision  is  frequently  made  to  this 
end.  In  all  factories  and  buildings,  work-rooms,  and  places  liable  to 
risk  from  fire  and  even  at  our  railway  stations  may  be  seen  the  most 
improved  pattern  of  hydrants  and  long  ranges  of  buckets  filled  with 
water,  hanging  breast-high,  ready  for  instant  use.  In  some  instances  in 
the  town,  such  as  at  the  large  drapers'  shops  and  places  where  the  first 
outbreak  of  fire,  if  not  immediately  checked,  might  rage  with  disastrous 
effects  to  both  life  and  property,  I  have  myself  noticed  that  the  pro- 
prietors have  furnished  the  most  recently  invented  and  approved  ap- 
pliances, those  most  largely  adopted  being  a  sort  of  chemical  fire-engine 
specially  adapted  for  quiciily  putting  out  the  beginning  of  a  fire.  In 
this  town  the  corporation  have  a  modern  fire-escape,  the  usual  London 
(Merryweather)  pattern,  with  fire-engine  (pumps),  hose,  reels,  &c.,  ad- 
ministered by  the  police  force,  but  recently  a  volunteer  fire-brigade  of 
fifty  members  has  been  formed  in  addition.  There  is  no  such  system 
here  as  there  is  in  America  of  telegraph  fire-alarms.  Our  large  railway 
companies,  notably  the  Great  Western,  have  a  widows'  and  orphans'  fund, 
a  provident  society,  and  a  servants'  pension  fund.  The  first  named  is 
contributed  to  very  largely  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  resident  upon 
the  line,  and  by  the  traveling  public  generally.  The  number  of  widows 
and  children  in  receipt  of  allowances  varying  from  $48.60  to  $97.20  (£10 
to  £20)  per  annum  is,  widows,  619 ;  children,  500. 

The  report  for  this  year  states  the  fund  was  established  in  1880.  This 
year,  1884,  the  amount  actually  paid  in  allowances  has  been  £7,458  lis. 
lid.,  or  $36,248.77575,  which  was  made  up  as  follows: 

Contributions  from  resident  members £3, 349  128.  7d. 

Contributions  from  non-resident  members 236    0  5 

Special  contribution  from  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company....  1,497    0  0 
Annual  subscriptions  of  directors,  shareholders,  and  officers  of  the 
company,  and  of  passengers,  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  others 

usiug  the  railway 958  n  6 

Donations  from  ditto 729    4  10 

Concerts,  entertainments,  &c 715  ig  4 

Fines,  &c. ,  from  Great  Western  Railway  Company 74    4  H 

Collecting-boxes  at  stations 26    0  11 

Entrance  and  registration  fees 37    6  0 

■       ^      X  ..  7,624     9     0 

l-eaving  tor  stationery,  stamps,  &c.,  as  the  working  expenses  of  the 

^""^d 165   16   13 

Balance  in  hand 7  458   11   11 

Towards  this  fund  a  concert  held  at  Kewpott  contributed  £64  9s.  6d. 
There  were  fourteen  towns  where  such  was  held,  the  largest  amount  being 
derived  from  Bristol— £160  18s.     The  employes  of  the  company  them- 
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selves  also  contribute  to  this  and  the  other  two  funds  mentioned  in  the 
following  manner :  Servants  of  the  company  in  the  receipt  of  18  shil- 
lings ($4,374)  to  25  shillings  ($6,075)  per  week  contribute  11  pence 
weekly  (22.275  cents),  and  those  in  the  receipt  of  25  shillings  to  30  shil- 
lings contribute  1  shilling  (24.3  cents)  weekly.  These  amounts  are 
kept  back  every  week  out  of  the  men's  wages.  Taking  the  first  case  of 
11  pence  per  week,  this  would  mean  3s.  8d.  (95.11  cents)  per  month, 
which  is  disposed  of  as  follows:  24.3  cents  goes  to  the  servants'  pension 
fund;.  16.2  cents  goes  to  the  widows'  and  orphans'  fund,  and  48.6  cents 
goes  to  the  provident  society  designed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  com- 
pany's servants  in  old  age.  There  are  certain  benefits  arising  from 
these  funds,  the  most  important  being  an  allowance  of  12  shillings  per 
week  ($2,916)  or  more  for  six  months  in  case  of  sickness,  &c.,  so  that  it 
will  be  seen  relief  is  available  in  case  of  mutilation  or  death  from  acci- 
dent on  the  line.  If  a  man  should  lose  an  arm  or  leg  and  he  is  not 
otherwise  incapacitated  he  is  generally  allotted  some  easy  berth,  such 
as  opening  a  door,  sweeping  a  yard,  platform,  &c.,  lavatory  cleaner,  or 
other  perfectly  light  employment,  where  no  further  risk  or  responsibility 
can  ever  be  encountered  again. 

In  the  case  of  our  large  mechanical  and  manufacturing  establishments, 
where  a  large  number  of  work-people  are  employed,  a  medical  man  is 
always  attached,  and  he  is  at  the  service  of  the  men  whenever  required 
in  case  of  accident  or  sickness.  This  officer  is  remunerated  out  of  a 
fund  subscribed  to  by  all  the  hands  in  the  establishment,  who  pay  from 
2  pence  (4.05  cents)  to  4  pence  (8.1  cents)  per  £1  ($4.86)  wages  received 
per  week.  This  secures  to  the  men  attendance  and  medicine  free  in 
<jase  of  accident  or  sickness,  but  of  course  does  not  extend  further,  that 
is  to  any  sort  of  maintenance  during  disability.  Accidents  happening 
from  machinery  are  often  such  as  to  require  instant  attention  in  order 
to  save  life.  For  instance,  lacerations  resulting  in  great  hemorrhage 
cr  fractures  of  limbs  with  incisions. 

Considerations  of  humanity,  as  well,  as  principles  of  economy  and 
policy,  would  appear  to  dictate  the  necessity  of  having  a  properly  quali- 
fied medical  man  instantly  available,  otherwise  one  would  see,  as  has 
been  the  case  here  once  or  twice,  a  maimed  and  bleeding  subject  taken 
from  one  place  to  another  till  a  doctor  was  found  willing  to  take  the  in- 
dividual in  hand  and  run  his  chance  of  getting  any  pay  for  his  services. 
Happily,  however,  the  plan  above  referred  to  is  largely  followed,  and 
it  is  only  at  small  workshops,  where  the  number  of  men  is  not,  perhaps, 
more  than  ten  or  fifteen,  that  such  a  course  has  not  yet  been  adopted. 
In  the  colliery  districts  a  regular  surgeon  is  appointed  by  the  proprie- 
tors, the  colliers  contributing  3d.  (6.075  cents)  in  the  £1  ($4.86)  wages 
per  week,  but  this  only  extends  to  medical  services  and  medicine. 

In  Newport  we  have  a  somewhat  small,  though  excellent,  infirmary 
and  dispensary,  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  This  institution 
has  proved  very  beneficial  to  the  sick  poor,  as  the  few  following  statis- 
tics will  show :  The  report  for  1883  states  there  were  147  inpatients,  of 
whom  86  were  discharged  cared,  38  were  relieved,  and  7  died,  leaving 
16  still  in  the  house.  The  number  of  days  they  were  under  treatment 
was  5,137.  There  were  2,610  out-patients  during  the  same  period,  and 
of  these  2,015  were  cured,  363  relieved,  46  died,  and  there  remained  186 
under  treatment.  Large  as  these  figures  are,  a  better  estimate  of  the 
work  done  will  be  gathered  when  it  is  stated  that  the  attendances  of 
patients  at  the  infirmary  during  the  year  numbered  16,852 ;  the  visits 
to  patients  at  their  homes  numbered  26,806.    There  were  215  casualties 
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attended  to  without  notes  of  recommendation,  and  14  major  and  16 
minor  operations  performed. 

The  system  followed  is  this  :  Admission  is  by  notes  of  recommenda- 
tion, bat  cases  of  accident  are  attended  to  without  such,  as  just  abov» 
mentioned.  Subscribers,  according  to  the  amount  subscribed,  are  sup- 
plied with  these  notes,  and  these  are  distributed  gratis,  on  application,, 
where  the  subscriber  is  satisfied  that  the  case  is  a  suitable  one  for  such 
relief  to  be  granted.  This  institution  is  neither  sectarian  nor  political  in 
its  aims  or  management,  and  the  work  in  which  it  engages  is  far  re- 
moved from  party  strife  or  clamor;  but,  as  already  indicated,  it  is  not 
a  very  extens_ive  establishment,  and  is  frequently  unable  to  meet  the 
demands  which  are  made  upon  its  capacity  and  resources.  Outside  of 
all  the  foregoing  instrumentalities,  and  excluding  the  railways,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  really  legally  organized  system  or  channel 
for  the  maintenance  of  work-people  disabled  by  accident,  or  the  sup- 
port of  those  left  destitute,  females  and  young  persons,  in  the  event  of 
death  as  the  result  of  accident.  There  is  no  system  of  national  insur- 
ance bompulsory  upon  all  the  wage-earning  members  of  the  state. 

The  friendly  societies  here  are  the  following : 

The  Odd-Fellows.  The  Newport  district  consists  of  fourteen  lodges, 
nine  iu  the  town  and  five  in  the  suburbs  within  a  radius  of  five  or  six 
miles,  (say,  Bassalley,  Oaerleon,  Ponthei,  Pontymister,  andEisca),  num- 
bering 3,102  members. 

The  Foresters  comprise  in  Newport  nine  courts  (or  lodges)  and  have 
over  1,000  members. 

The  Shepherds  have  six  lodges  here  and  470  members. 

The  expenditure  of  the  infirmary  for  1882  was  £1,256 18s.  Sd.  ($6,108.60). 

The  subscriptions  were  as  follows : 

Balance  in  hauA £356  14s.  8d. 

Annual  snbsoiiptlons - 628  1^  6 

Contributions  from  shipping 469    5  6 

Contributions  from  churches  and  obapels 70    0  2 

Donations .' 28    5  9 

Collecting  boxes 3    8  3 

Rent , 30    0  0 

Interest  on  banking  account 75  16  6 

Bequest 1 15    0  0 

Workingmen'sdonations 87  10  10 

Sale  of  dripping 16  0 

1,409    8      6 
Leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of 509    4    11 

W.  E,  HEAED, 

Consular  Agent 
United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Neicport,  June  15,  1884. 
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COBPOEATION  EMPLOYlfiS. 
Wages  paid  per  year  to  the  corporation  employes  in  Newport. 
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Occupations. 

Average 
■wages. 

Occupations. 

Average 
■wages. 

$2,916  00 

1, 438  CO 

194  40 
2, 187  00 
631  80 
243  00 
486  00 
243  00 
218  70 
160  38 
379  08 

$97  2<y 

Town  clerk,  and  clerk  to  urban  sanitary 

Inspector  of  weights  and  measures. . .  . 
Collector  of  general  district  rates 

136  0& 

1,701  OO 

71  44 

Borough  treasurer  (no  salary). 

126  36 

218  70 

316  90' 

Medical  officer  to  police 

379  oa 

157  95 

Scavengers per  week.. 

4  8& 

5  46. 

Koadmen do 

Foremen  (roadmen) do 

4  61 

ABBistant  urban  sani  tary  inap(-.ctor 

5  46- 

GOVERNMENT   EMPLOTi^S. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  employ^  in  Government  departments  and  offices — exclusive  of 
tradesmen  and  laborers — in  Neteport. 

BOARD  OI-  TEADB. 


Occupations. 


Chief  superintendent* per  annum.. 

Assistant  superintendent  (chief) do 

Superintendent do 

Superintendent  of  police do 

Deputies : 

Class     I do 

Class  II do 

Class  m do.... 

Inspectors : 

Class     I do.... 

Class  II per  ■week.. 

Class  ni do.... 

Constahles : 

Class     I do.... 

Class  U do 

Class  ni do 

Boy  clerkst do  .. 

Meii  clerkst *" 

Porters do — 


Lo^west. 


$874  80 
683  20 
388  80 


10  93 


Highest. 


$1, 215  00 
874  80 
583  20 

874  00 


7  29 


Average.. 


$2,041  20' 

1,263  60 

1, 117  80 

874  80- 

1,  044  90< 
729  00 
486  00 

801  90 

10  98 

8  50 

7  29' 
6  31 

5  34 
2  91 

6  68 
4  86. 


*  Traveling  expenses  allowed. 

t  With  24.3  cents  per  week  per  year  rise  till  nineteen  years  of  age. 

j  With  24.3  cents  per  week  per  year  rise. 
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Wages  paid  per  month  to  employes  in  Government  departmeuta,  ^o. — Continued. 
POST-OFI-ICE  AND  TELEGRAPHS. 


No.  of 
persons 
engaged. 


Occupations. 


Poatmaater per  annum.. 

Snbpoatmaatera ^ do  — 

Chief  clerk do.... 

Clerk* do... 

Sorting  clerks  and  telegraph  operators : 

Claaa   I per  week.. 

Class  n do... 

Eemales do... 

Town  postmen  t do . . . 

Stripe  allowances do... 

Allowances  to  postmaster  for  deliveries do... 

Auxiliary  postmen do... 

Extra  allowances do . . . 

Medical  ofiBcer  at  $2.0655  per  head per  annum. 

Kural  postmen        per  week. 

Allowance  to  poatmaater  for  rural  delivery do . . . 

Provisional  force do. .. 

Weekly  allowance  to  snbpostmasters  and  others  for  deliv- 
eries, &c.,  total  per  annum 


Lowest. 


$777  60 
631  80 

9  72 
2  91 
2  43 
4  37 


Highest. 


$923  40 
777  60 

12  15 
9  23 
4  13 
6  34 


Average 


$1, 778  76 
70  85 
850  50 
704  70 

10  93 
6  07 

3  28 

4  86 
3  64 

73  85 

1  70 

2  91 
68  04 

210  92 
8  99 
23  32 

4, 932  90 


*  One  of  the  present  officers  is  in  receipt  of  $835.92  per  annum,  and  riaea  hy  annnal  inorementa  of 
$29.16  to  $884.62. 
f,The  postmen  (including  anxiliaries)  are  supplied  with  uniform  clothing  free. 

CUSTOMS. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Surveyors : 

Class     I 

$2, 051  20 
1,  701  00 
1,  458  00 

1, 069  20 
340  20 

1,  069  20 
634  60 

413  10 
267  30 

340  20 
267  30 

$2,  332  80 
1,  992  60 
1, 662  40 

1,  944  00 
972  00 

1,  458  00 
972  00 

486  00 
388  80 

364  50 
315  90 

$2, 187  ;00 
1,846  80 
1,  655  20 

1,  506  60 
666  10 

Class    11            

Class  III 

Clerks ; 

Class    I 

Class  II 

Examining  officers : 

Claaa    I ...- . 

1,263  60 

Clasa  11 

Out-door  officers : 

Class    I 

Class  H 

328  OS 

Boatmen : 

Class    I 

352  35 

Class  II 

291  BO 

Note.— The  salaries  of  the  officers  of  the  customs  are  the  same  for  each  class  at  all  ports  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  London  and  Liverpool  excepted ;  at  some  ports  there  are  principal  clerks  and  in- 
structors, but  there  are  none  at  this  port,  Newport. 

Post-office  and  telegraphs. — Becapitnlation. 

Postmaster _ *i  778  7Q 

Snbpostmasters  and  town  receivers ".11""'!!""!II"!!]!!    2*692  44 

Clerks,  telegraphists,  and  medical  officers _ .."."".''.".".'J,"'"iimi    5*618  16 

Sorters,  stampers,  messengers,  and  town  postmen,  rural  postmen,  and  allowances  to  poVtinaa-      ' 

ters  for  delivery,  &c _ I4  273  82 

Eent '  4gg  00 

Incidental  expenses,  including  allowance  for  office  expenses -  -  -  -  - .  i  i  i ! . !  J . .  J ." !  I ! !        505  44 

^o**' 25,364  62 

This  amount  («5,217  in  English  currency)  is  that  which  appears  in  the  estimates  (official)  revenue 
departments  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 1885,  as  the  total  sum  required  for  the  post-office  establish- 
ment at  Newport  for  the  year  1884-'85,  two-thirds  of  which  is  the  proportion  provided  for  in  the  tele- 
graph estimates  (telegraph  service). 
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Wage*  paid  the  tradet  and  laboren  in  Government  em/ploy  in  telegraph  conttruction  and 

maintenance  in  Newport. 


Occnpations. 

Lowest 

Highest. 

Average. 

Ziinomen .- ..           .    .    ... 

$4  37 
5  34 
7  29 
729  00 
S  84 
9  72 

$9  23 

7  80 

7  29 

972  00 

9  72 

1166 

$7  80 
6  07 

liaborers , 

7  29 

Inspectora per  annum.. 

GonBtruotioDinen 

850  50 
7  63 

10  68 

92  A— LAB- 


-60 
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SCOTIiAND. 
DUNDEE. 

REPORT  BY  aONSTTL  WHLLS. 

I  have  now  the  honor  to  reply  to  your  "  labor  circular,"  dated  Febru- 
ary 15, 1884,  and  I  do  so  in  the  order  suggested  therein,  viz : 

Male  Labor. 

1.  the  rates  of  "wages  paid  to  laborers  op  every  class. 

These  details  will  be  seen  from  the  following  forms  which  accom- 
panied said  circular.  The  rates  of  wages  have  been  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  $4.86  per  £1  sterling,  as  directed. 

GENERAL   TRADES. 
Wages  paid  the  general  trades  per  week  of  wndernoted  hours  in  the  consular  district  of  Dundee. 


Occupations. 


Honra.    Lowest.     Highest.   Aveiage, 


BDILDIHS  TBADES. 


Brick-layers 

Hodoarriers  . 
Hasons 

Tenders 

Plasterers 

Tenders 

Slaters 

Plumbers 

Assiatanta .-. 

Carpenters 

Gas-fltters 


OTHSB  TBASEB. 


Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

I      Strikers 

Book-binders 

Brick-makers . .  - 

Brewers    

Butchers 

Brass-founders. . 
Cabinet-makers. 
Confectioners .  -  - 
Goopera ', — 


Cutlera  . 

Drivers : 

Draymen  and  teamsters.: 

Cah,  carriage 

Street  railways 

Dyers 

Engravers *. 

Furriers 

Gardeners 

Hatters 

Horseshoera 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  &c 

Lithograpnera 

Millwrights 

Printers 

Teachers,  public  schools 

Saddle  ana  harness-makers . . 

Sail-makers 

Stevedores , 

Tannera 

Tailors . 


Telegraph  operators,  males,  first  olaas. 
Tinsmiths. 


Weavers  (outside  of  mills)  . 


$7  53 
i  65 
7  53 
4  65 

6  72 
4,  65 

7  23 
7  23 
i  38 
7  73 


5  34 
4  86 
4  12 
7  04 

3  88 

4  38 
4  86 

6  72 

4  86 

6  32 

5  83 

5  34 

4  12 
4  86 
4  86 
4  86 

7  29 
7  29 
4  12 
4  86 

6  32 

4  86 
2  43 

6  80 

7  04 
6  32 
6  55 

5  34 

6  08 
2  91 
6  32 
4  38 

10  94 
6  32 
2  18 


$8  01 
4  86 
8  01 
4  86 

6  72 

4  65 

7  23 
7  23 

5  34 
7  73 

6  72 


8  26 
7  29 
486 
7  53 

6  32 

7  77 
7  29 

6  72 
«  80 

7  29 

6  92 

7  29 

4  86 

4  86 

5  58 

8  01 

7  29 

8  40 

6  32 

9  72 

7  77 

7  29 

6  08 

8  01 

7  77 

12  15 
42  06 

7  29 
6  08 

6  08 

7  29 

13  12 
13  97 

6  80 

8  40 


$7  50 
4  65 
753 
4  65 

6  72 
465 

7  23 
7  23 
4  86 
7  73 
6  44 


6  32 

4  63 

7  29 

5  83 

5  34 

6  08 
6  72 
6  08 
6  80 
6  08 


449 
4  8C 

6  11 
65( 

7  2S 
75( 
4  8< 
7  2! 
68( 

6  5f 

4  1! 
76i 

7  41 
78! 

18  6! 

5  51 

6  01 
4i: 

6  8 

7  7' 
13  0 

6  5 
2  6 
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PACTORIES  AND  MILLS. 
Average  wages  {per  week  of  fifty-Hx  hours)  in  the  Dundee  jute  mills. 
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Occupations. 


Jute-preparing  department. 

Flckers  of  jate,  men 

Piokora-np,  piece-work,  women 

Hand  at  Boiteners,  young  men 

Preparers,  women 

Boys  14  to  15  years  of  age,  jnte-workers. 

Poremen   or  overseers  over  all  these 

workers,  men 

Jute-ipinning  department. 

Coarse  spinners  of  jute,  women 

Fine  spinners  of  jute,  women 

Piecers,  girls  14  to  15  years  of  age,  jute- 
workers,  girls  

Shifters.  girlB  14  to  15  years  of  age,  jute- 
workers,  girls 

Half-timers,  boys  and  girls,  10  to  14 
years  of  age,  jute-workers,  hoys  and 
girls 

Beelers,  piecework,  women 

Bobbin  winders,  piecework,  women  . . . 

Cop  winders,  piecework,  women 

"Warpers,  piecework,  women 

Foremen  or  overseers  over  all  these 
workers,  men 


Average 
wages. 


$4  18 
3  28 
3  40 
2  24 
2  13 

6  44 


2  30 
2  18 


1  74 
1  45 


70 

2  91 

3  75 
3  65 
3  65 

5  83 


Occupations. 


fnte-weaving  department. 

Sin^e-loom  weavers,  piecework,  women 
Donhle-loomweavers,  piecework,  women 

Tenters,  men 

Dressers,  men , 

Foremen  or  overseers  over  all  these 
workers,  men 

JPvnishing  department.' 

Croppers,  men 

Calenderers,  men  .- .' 

Measurers,  men 

Lappers,  men 

Packers,  men 

Foremen  or  overseers  over  all  these 
workmen,  men 

Mechanical  department. 

Mechanics  (iron  fitters  and  tamers), 
men 

Millwrights,  men 

.Joiners,  men 

Other  tradesmen  employed  in  these 
works,  men 

Foremen  or  overseers  over  all  these 
tradesmen,  men 


Average 


$2  57. 
4  06 
6  20 

6  44 

7  29 


3  88 

4  80 
4  44 

4  24 

5  04 


7  04 
7  41 

6  80 

7  04 

8  61 


^OTE. — Above  noted  wages  are  also  a  fair  average  of  what  is  paid  in  the  linen  factories  or  mills 
within  this  consular  district. 

SHOPS  AND  IKON  WORKS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  in  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron  works  in  the 
consular  district  of  Dundee. 


Oocnpationa. 


Pattern-makers  - 

Joiners 

Brass  molders... 

Ironmolders 

Dressers 

Assistants... 

Blacksmiths 

Hammermen 

Turners 

Planers 

Slotters 


Average 
wages. 


$7  41 

6  68 
8  26 
8  34 

'4  86 
4  66 

7  29 

4  88 

7  29 

8  38 

5  18 


Occupations. 


Drillers 

Screwers 

Finishers  and  fitters 

Assistants 

Coppersmiths 

Assistants 

Boiler-makers : 

Platers 

Kivetters  and  calkers 

Assistants 


-#- 


Average 
wages. 


$5  54 
4  66 
7  14 
3  96 

7  83 

3  7C 

8  57 
8  01 

4  71 


GLASS  WORKS. 


Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-six  hours  to  glass-workers  in  the  consular  district  of  Dundee. 


Occnpations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


Gauge  glasses : 

Men,  piecework 

Boys,  time  wages 

Bottles : 

Men,  piecework 

Apprentices,  piecework 

Boys,  time  wages 

Firemen  for  above ^ 


»7  04 
1  46 

7  29 
4  03 

1  09 

2  18 


$12  39 
1  94 

9  72 
7  77 
1  82 
4  «2 


$8  38 
1  67 

8  51 
5  42 
1  21 
3  43 
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RAILWAY  EMPLOYES. 

Wages  paid pe>' weeJc  of  sixty  hours  to  railway  employes  {those  engaged  ahout  staiionSj  at 
well  as  those  engaged  on  the  engines  and  ca?'s,  linemen^  railroad  laborers ,  ^c.)  in  tht 
consular  district  of  Dundee. 


Occapations. 


Station-masters 

G-oods  ap:ent8 

Inspectors 

Enuino- drivers .' 

Engine-stokt-rs 

BooTung agents  and  clerks. 

Guards  op  conductors 

Goods  cashiers  and  clerks 

Parcels  clerks 

Ticket  examiners  and  collectors 

Signalmen 

Gate-keepers 


Average. 

$8  38 

10  20 

8  30 

8  30 

5  58 

3  40 

6  08 

4  01) 

4  02 

4  49 

4  98 

4  02 

Occapations. 


Yardsmen , 

Goods  checkers. -- 

Goods  porters 

Masons    

Joiners- , 

PJunibers 

Painters 

Blackflmiths 

Si  [in  al- fitters 

Plate-layers 

Laborers    , . . , 

Passenger  porters 


Average, 


$5  5£ 

3  46 

4  51 

5  7C 

6  08 
6  32 

5  83 

6  08 
5  83 
4  64 
3  83 


SHIP- YARDS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  in  ship-yards  (distinguishing  hetiveen  iron  and 
wood  ship-huilding)  in  the  consular  district  of  Dundee. 


Deoscriptlon  of  employment. 

Extra  per 

week 
when  on 
old  work. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average, 

IROK. 

$0  54 
48 

$7  65 
7  37 
4  00 

6  56 
4  63 

7  41 

3  88 

7  65 
7  10 

4  86 
7  04 

2  18 

5  00 
5  00 
7  04 
5  58 

7  65 
5  58 
4  86 

3  15 

4  12 

$8  13 

7  65 
4  SO 

8  01 

4  86 
28  54 

6  08 

765 

7  10 

5  70 
IS  12 

4  12 
13  60 

8  00 
12  15 

6  32 

7  65 

7  38 

8  26 
4  86 
4  12 

$8  00 
7  51 

4  24 

SlacksmithB ... 

7  29 

4  64 

Platers  and  fitters 

97 
73 

17  98 

Pmhters  : 

7  65 

Ordinary 

7  10 

5  28 

KiyeterG 

97 
48 
73 
73 
97 

12  63 

Heiters 

3  19 

JToW^^Tff-np    „. 

0  41 

6  44 

Calkers 

9  60 

Fitters,  benolimen,  and  vertical  drillers 

5  95 

WOOD. 

7  65 

Joiners 

7  00 

Blacksmiths 

6  87 

Laborers  to  blacksmiths— hammermen 

4  61 

4  U 
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seamen's  "WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  {officers  and  men)  dishnpuishing  ietween  ocean,  coast,  and 
river  navigation,  and  between  sail  and  steam,  in  the  consular  district  of  Dundee. 


Occupations. 


BAIL. 

Captain 

llate    

Second  mate 

Carpenter 

Sadlmaker 

BoatHwain 

Steward 

Cook 

Able  bodied  seaman 

BTEAM. 

Captain 


ATerage. 


$97  20 
38  88 
30  71 
29  16 
25  51 
20  60 
23  04 
20  61 
14  58 


Occapations. 


Steam — Continned. 

Mate 

Second  mate 

Carpenter  

Boatswain .' 

Steward 

Cook 

Able  bodied  seaman 

First  engiueer 

Second  eng;ineer 

Third  eu^neer 

Donkeymau - 

Fii-eman 


Average.- 


$41  31 

20  16 
30  71 
18  82 
24  30 

21  83 

17  01 
72  76 
43  74 
29  10 

18  22 
17  01 


SHOP  AND   STORE  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  grocery,  dry-goods,  and  other  general  stores,  wholesale 
or  retail,  to  males  and  females,  in  Dundee. 


Occnpations. 


lowest. 


Males.     Females. 


Highest, 


Males.     Females. 


Average. 


Hales.     Females. 


Orooary  stores 

Dry-goods  stores 

Other  general  stores 


$2  18 
2  18 
2  18 


$7  77 
10  94 
8  51 


$3  65 
3  65 
3  65 


7  27 
7  29 


$2  91 
2  91 
2  91 


HOUSEHOLD   WAGES. 
Wages  paid  per  year  to  household  servants  (towns  and  cities')  in  Dundee. 


Occnpations. 


Lowest. ' 

Highest. 

$48  60 

$68  04 

68  04 

87  48 

116  64 

145  SO 

68  04 

77  76 

68  32 

77  76 

145  80 

437  40 

68  04 

77  76 

145  80 

340  20 

145  80 

486  00 

Average. 


Kitchen  or  general  servant  (that  can  cook  or  wash)' 

Cook  (to  do  a  little  house-work)* 

Cook,  highclass* 

House  and  table  maid* 

Nursery  maids* 

Butlers* : 

Butlers'  assistants,  boys* 

Coachmant 

Gardenerst 


$58  32 
77  76 

126  36 
72  90 
68  00 

194  40 
72  90 

243  00 

243  00 


*  Fonnd,  i.  e.,  including  board  and  lodging.  t  With'  house,  small  garden,  light,  and  coal. 
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AGEIOTJLTUEAIi  WAGES. 


Wages  paid  to  agrieultural  laborers  and  household  (coimtryy  servants  in  the  consular  dis- 
trict of  Dundee. 


Ocoupationa. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Ayerage. 


Foremen  (generally  married)* per  year.. 

Second  and  third  hands  (generally  single)! do  — 

Ordinary  bands} per  day.. 

Ordinary  hands  during  harvest§ per  week.. 

Ordinary  hands,  if  engaged|| per  month.. 

HousemaidsIT per  year.. 

Outworkers: 

Female per  day.. 

Same,  during  harrest do  — 

Same,  during  potato  lifting  do 


$155  52 

106  92 

61 

5  83 

21  87 

58  32 

25 
85 
49 


$174  96 

136  08 

73 

6  07 

26  73 

87  48 

41 
90 
49 


$165  24 

121  SO 

67 

5  97 

24  3» 

72  90 

33 
87 
4» 


*  Including  £ree  house,  garden,  one-half  gallon  milk,  two  and  one-half  pounds  oat- meal,  and  from  Biz 
to  seven  pounds  potatoes  per  day. 

t  With  milk  and  meal  as  abov.esleeping accommodation,  bedding  and  fire  in  "Bothy."  If.B. — They 
nsnally  sell  half  their  allowance  of  meal,  value,  $14.98. 

t  Weekly  and  monthly  in  proportion. 

6  With  lunch  twice  a  day,  value  about  8  cents.    N.  B.— This  custom  is,  however,  dying  out. 

II  No  board  in  the  case  of  ordinary  agricultural  laborers. 

tr  Including  board  and  lodging. 

N.  B. — In  all  oases  ten  hours  constitute  a  day's  work;  commencing  at  6  a.  m.,  two  hours'  interval  from 
11  to  1  forenoon,  and  finishing  at  6  p.  m. 

OORPOEATION  EMPLOYifiS. 

Wages  paid  per  weeTc  of  wader-noted  hours  to  the  corporation  employes  in  the  town  of  Dun- 
dee, within  the  consular  district  of  Dundee. 


Description  of  employment. 

Hours 

of 
labor. 

Average. 

Description  of  employment. 

Hours 

of 
labor. 

Averagei 

Police  constables  

<*'51 
51 
60 

$5  83 
7  22 
7  04 
7  29 

Joiners  or  carpenters 

60 

51 

51  and  60 

60 

$7  04 
4  86 

PaTers 

5  22 

4  62 

*  Sixty-three  and  seventy  hours  per  week,  and  one  day  off  every  three  weeks. 

XIII.   GrOTEENMENT  DEPAETMENTS. 

Wages  paid  per  month  of  four  weelcs,  two  hundred  hours,  to  employes  in  Government  depart- 
ments and  offices,  exclusive  of  tradesman  and  laborers,  in  the  consular  district  of  Dnndee. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Customs : 

Collector  of  customs 

$202  SO 
36  45 

170  10 
32  40 

202  60 
67  30 
56  07 
48  60 
38  88 
15  55 

$202  50 
129  60 

202  50 
129  60 

803  75 
82  24 
67  30 
56  07 
48  60 
37  93 

$202  50 

Clerks 

Inland  revenue: 

Clerks 

70  47 

Post  office: 

257  58 
74  71 
61  68 

Chief  clerk 

Superintendent  of  instrument  room     -.        

Clerks 

62  32 

43  74 

Sorting  clerks  and  telegraphers,  first  class 

Sortins  clerks  and  telesTranhers  second  class             ; 

26  24 
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XIV.  Trades  and  labor  in  government  employ. 

Wages  paid  iy  the  week,  of  ji/ty  hours,  to  the  trades  and  laiorers  in  Government  employ  in 
the  consular  district  of  Dundee. 


Oocnpationa. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


Post  office : 

Town  postmen . . 
Tillage  postmen. 
Country  postmen 


$4  38 
3  88 
3  88 


$S  83 
4  86 


$5  la 
4  38 
3  86 


XV.  Printers  and  printing  offices. 

statement  sh  owing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-one  hours  to  printers  {compositors,  press  - 
men,  proof-readers,  #c.),  in  the  consular  district  of  Dundse. 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Arerag©. 


Newspapers — daily  (morning) : 

Minion  to  bourgeois per  1,000  ens* 

Ifonpareil do.. 

Knhy do.. 

Newspapers— daily  (evening) ; 

Minion  to  bourgeois do.. 

Nonpareil do.. 

Eaby do.. 

Newspapers — weeklies : 

Mimon  to  bourgeois o.. 

Noupareil o.. 

Euby do.- 


EBTABLI8RED  WAGES. 


Compositors : 

I)aily  newspapers 

Evening  newspapers 

Weekly  newspapers 

Machine.men  (daily  newspapers)  . 

Jobbing  compositors 

Jobbing  macnine  or  press 

Proof-readers  


$9  72 
7  89 
6  32 
9  72 


$12  15 
9  72 
9  72 

14  58 
9  23 
9  23 

10  69 


$0  15 
IS 
16i 

13 

14 
14* 

}  12  to  121 
13  to  14 
13  to  15 


$10  00 
8  50 
7  29 
10  00 
7  20 

7  0» 

8  00 


*In  Scotland  matter  is  cast  up  by  the  en  quad,  not  by  the  em,  as  in  the  TJnited  States. 


2.   COST  OF  living  to  THE  LABORING  CLASSES. 

The  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  classes — viz,  the  prices  paid  for  the 
necessaries  of  life,  is  as  follows : 

(1)  Cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life.—'FoT  fairly  superior  qualities  is  for 
a  4-pound  loaf  of  wheaten  bread  14  cents.  In  cents  the  value  of  the 
pound  of  butter  is  30 ;  of  sugar,  7  ;  tea,  75 ;  coffee,  40 ;  ham,  24 ;  oat- 
meal, 3f ;  American  flour,  4 ;  European  flour,  3f ;  fresh  beef,  home  fed, 
24;  American  fresh  beef,  16;  mutton,  home-fed,  20;  rice,  4;  cheese, 
American  and  European,  14 ;  codfish,  salted,  5 ;  potatoes,  1 ;  pork, 
salted,  12 ;  American  canned  meat  or  beef,  19 ;  milk  per  pint,  4 ;  and 
eggs  per  dozen,  26. 

(2)  Clothing. — The  price  heie  for  a  good  well  made  ordinary  suit  of 
tweed  clothes  usually  worn  by  workmen — when  dressed — is  $17.  Coats 
can  be  bought  for,  say  $9 ;  waistcoats,  $3.50 ;  trousers,  $4.50,  and  stong 
boots  for  $4. 

(3)  Rent. — The  houses  of  the  working  classes  are  all  built  in  flats. 
The  rent  per  year  of  a  bouse  of  three  rooms,  including  all  taxes  and 
convenience  of  water  therein,  but  not  gas,  is  $77.50,  and  for  one  of 
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two  rooms  $48.  These  houses  are  engaged  for  the  year  and  rents  are 
payable  half  yearly.  Eents  for  single-roomed  houses  are  from  60  to 
75  cents  per  week  and  payable  weekly.  The  food  of  the  working  classes 
is  simple  and  horai-ly,  consisting  of,  for  breakfast,  porridge  made  with 
half  a  pound  of  oatmeal  and  supped  with  half  a  pint  of  milk,  or  tea, 
or  coffee,  and  bread  and  butter,  with,  perhaps,  either  an  egg,  a  small 
bit  of  bacon,  or  a  herring.  Dinner  is  frequently  Scotch  broth  cooked 
with  cabbage;  other  vegetables  and  beef,  from  3  to  6  ounces  of  the  lat- 
ter, is  what  falls  to  the  share  of  the  head  of  a  family.  Supper  con- 
sists of  tea  or  coffee,  with  bread  and  butter,  sometimes  accom^janied 
with  a  little  delicacy.  Mill  and  factory  girls,  and  others  who  do  not  re- 
side at  home  but  in  lodgings  or  rooms,  are  compelled  to  live  more  plainly, 
their  wages  being  insufScient  to  pay  rent,  clothe  themselves,  and  pro- 
cure to  the  full  extent  the  kind  of  fare  sijecifled. 

3.   PAST   AND   PRESENT  RATES   OF  WAGES. 

Wages  in  the  different  spheres  of  labor  in  this  consular  district  are 
about  the  same  as  in  1878,  with  the  exception  of  some  branches  of  the 
building  trades,  and  all  branches  of  the  ship-building  trades,  which  are 
lower  paid  from  5  to  15  per  cent,  than  in  1878.  The  conditions  of  labor 
which  prevailed  in  1878  are  what  now  prevail. 

4.   THE   HABITS   OP   THE   WORKING   CLASSES. 

The  workin g  people,  on  the  whol e,  are  but  poorly  pro vided  for  i n  th e  way 
of  house  accommodation.  There  are  in  Dundee  8,620  houses  of  only  one 
room  each,  in  which  there  is  a  population  of  23,670,  and  16,187  houses 
of  two  rooms,  into  which  are  crowded  74,374  men,  women,  and  children. 
If  to  these  be  added  the  three-roomed  houses  with  the  people  living  in 
them,  it  shows  that  118,000  of  the  140,000  inhabitants  of  this  commu- 
nity live  in  houses  of  one  to  three  rooms.  As  thus  shown,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population  of  this  manufacturing  center  live  in  houses 
of  one  room  and  two  rooms,  and  especially  ui)on  these  denizens  the  de- 
vastation ofinfectious  diseases  almost  entirely  falls,  statistics  proving  that 
amongst  them  niue-tenths  of  the  deaths  from  fever  in  this  town  take  place. 
Of  the  whole  population  in  1883, 157  per  10,000  were  attacked  by  infectious 
diseases,  of  whom  rather  more  than  12  per  10,000  died.  But  among  the 
population  living  in  one  and  two  rooms,  183  persons  per  10,000  were 
smitten,  and  rather  more  than  16  per  10.000  died,  while  among  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  the  population,  including  the  people  in  the  three- 
roomed  houses,  101  per  10,000  were  attacked,  and  only  4  per  10,000 
died,  showing  clearly  that  the  one  and  two  roomed  houses  (in  which 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  working  classes  live)  are  great  nurseries 
of  disease.  Many  of  these  single  roomed  habitations  are  wretched  in 
the  extreme,  containing  little. furnitnre,  and  occasionally  are  without 
even  a  bed.  In  some  of  these  hovels  five  or  six  human  beings  are 
sheltered,  with  nothing  to  lie  on  but  the  floor,  and  covering  themselves, 
when  they  have  the  opportunity,  with  jute  burlaps,  which  they  take  in 
to  make  into  hand  sewed-bags.  The  sanitary  authorities  of  the  town 
do  a  great  deal  to  cleanse  and  purify  the  entrances  to  and  vicinity  of 
these  vile  dens  so  that  they  may  be  kept  healthy,  but  without  success, 
as  they  continually  prove  to  be  prolific  sources  of  all  sorts  of  contagion, 
which  sometimes  spreads  with  virulence  throughout  the  whole  commu- 
nity. There  are  here  and  there  in  Dundee  large  and  well  constructed 
tenements,  erected  in  airy  localities,  in  which  working  people  can  live 
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•with  some  degree  of  comfort.  Such  houses  are,  however,  not  so  numer- 
ous as  is  desirable,  and  the  general  appearance  of  many  of  the  dwellings 
are  cheerless  and  squalid  with  no  bright  surroundings  and  wanting  in 
ventilation  and  proper  sanitary  convenience.  It  is  surprising,  consid- 
ering the  way  human  beings  are  thus  buddled  together  without  anything 
like  an  adequate  supply  of  frpsh  air  and  often  light,  and  in  the  midst  of 
a  polluted  atmosphere,  that  these  poor  creatures  continue  so  vigorous 
physically. and  cheerful  as  they  are.  This  melancholy  state  of  matters, 
it  must  be  admitted,  is  not  due  altogether  to  the  dire  poverty  of  the 
people,  but  is  undoubtedly  in  a  great  measure  the  result  of  improvidence 
in  spending  much  money  for  intoxicating  liquors. 

It  is  stated  that  $1,500,000  worth  of  spirits  and  beer  are  annually  con- 
sumed in  this  town,  too  much  of  which  sura  it  is  said  is  contributed  by 
the  toiling  masses  who  ought  to  be  more  careful  of  their  scanty  earn- 
ings. . 

Apart  from  the  incalculable  amount  of  degradation,  misery,  and  vice 
that  intemperance  entails  on  many  of  these  poor  people,  they  cannot 
afford  thus  to  squander  their  hard- won  money,  but  should  rather  devote 
it  to  procuring  that  which  would  render  their  homes  more  pleasant  and 
habitable. 

Although  habits  which  are  not  commendable  characterize  a  portion  of 
the  working  classes  of  Dundee,  yet  it  is  satisfactory  to  have  to  report 
that  there  is  a  large  section  of  them  which  is  prudent,  economical,  and 
thrifty,  and  who  manage  to  save  money,  as  shown  by  the  figures  of  the 
Dundee  Savings  Bank,  chiefly  resorted  to  by  them.  In  1882  this  in- 
stitution, the  funds  of  which  are  guaranteed  by  Government,  had 
22,544  depositors,  having  at  their  credit  $3,232,815.  That  year  there 
was  paid  in  $1,408,220,  and  paid  out  $1,259,820,  showing  a  gain  of 
$148,400.  A  few  of  these  workingmen  have  sufficient  means  to  purchase 
a  house  for  themselves  instead  of  renting  one,  but  this  is  seldom  done. 
Scarcely  any  working  tradesmen  in  Dundee  possess  a  home  of  their 
own  on  account  of  ground  being  so  expensive  within  the  town's  bound- 
arj-,  and  to  build  in  the  suburbs  would  be  inconvenient,  as  being  too 
far  removed  from  the  workshops.  Young  people  of  both  sexes  can 
readily  obtain  employment  in  the  jute  and  linen  manufactories  here. 
Dundee  therefore  attracts  workingmen  with  families  from  surrounding 
small  towns  and  rural  districts.  Boys  and  girls  under  fourteen  years  of 
age  are  engaged  in  the  mills  as  half-timers,  getting  from  60  to  70  cents 
per  week  for  twenty-eight  hours'  work,  and  education  for  two  hours 
daily  in  the  schools  connected  with  the  works.  Those  above  that  age 
are  eligible  for  full  timers,  and  so  make  the  average  wages  already 
given.  Thus  the  joint  earnings  of  a  family  enable  them  to  live  pretty 
comfortably  and  to  be  well  clothed.  Indeed,  it  is  noticeable  that  these 
respectable  working  people  are  nicely  and  warmly  clad.  Many  of  the 
factory  girls  overstej)  this  medium,  and  are  expensively  and  fashiona- 
'bly  dressed  on  Sundays  or  holidays. 

That  wh^ch  principally  tends  to  affect  the  people  for  good  is  the  am- 
ple facilities  for  education  and  self-improvement  that  exist  in  Dundee. 
Scfiools,  day  and  evening,  ably  conducted,  are  numerous,  and  provided 
with  everything  appertaining  to  the  imparting  of  instruction  in  all 
branches  of  knowledge,  and  the  fees  charged  are  small,  being  from  8  to 
12  cents  per  week.  Still  a  large  number  of  the  rising  generation  are 
growing  up  in  ignorance  and  crime  through  not  attending  these  insti- 
tutions for  elementary  learning.  Parents  are  occasionally  summoned 
before  the  sheriff"  conrt  and  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment  for  neg- 
lecting the  education  of  their  children. 
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The  invariable  excuse  of  these  delinquents  is  that  they  are  so  poot 
that  they  do  not  have  the  wherewithal  to  pay  the  fees,  or  are  unable  to 
furaish  their  children  with  clothes  to  properly  appear  in  school.  In 
some  cases  these  pleas  are  too  true,  especially  with  widows  and  those 
in  distress.  The  school  board  try  to  alleviate  these  unfortunate  people 
as  far  as  is  possible  by  collecting  clothes  or  money  with  the  object  of 
dressing  the  children.  This,  however,  is  only  but  a  partial  remedy  for 
the  evil.  Free  education  as  in  the  United  States  is  what  is  required 
as  a  means  of  reaching  the  children  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  population, 
so  that  every  child  may  have  a  chance  to  be  taught  to  read  and  write, 
and  thereby  be  more  likely  to  become  worthy  citizens  and  responsible 
members  of  the  body -politic. 

The  inhabitants  of  Dundee  are  much  benefited  morally  and  intellect- 
ually by  having  an  extensive  free  circulating  and  reference  library 
and  reading-room  in  which  are  upwards  of  30,000  volumes.  The  ad- 
vantages of  such  a  boon  are  fully  appreciated  by  all.  It  is  true  that 
the  kind  of  literature  mostly  read  is  of  a  light  nature,  such  as  novels, 
books  on  tiavel,  magazines,  &c.  Works  of  a  higher  literary  character 
and  of  a  scientific  and  educative  tendency  which  abound  in  this  collec- 
tion are,  however,  becoming  yearly  more  sought  after  and  taken  out  by 
the  general  readers,  which  is  an  evidence  of  a  higher  tone  and  taste  pre- 
vailing. 

The  wealthy  in  this  community  show  praiseworthy  public  spirit  and 
generosity  in  giving  freely  of  their  means  for  recreation  parks,  educa- 
tional and  general  philanthropic  purposes  to  benefit  their  less  fortunate 
citizens.  A  rich  lady,  still  living,  has  munificently  gifted  $650,000  to 
build  and  endow  a  university  college  in  Dundee,  which  was  opened  last 
year  with  great  6clat.  Also  a  gentleman,  recently  dead,  donated  during 
his  life-time  upwards  of  $250,000  for  educational  and  benevolent  schemes. 

Churches  of  all  denominations,  temperance  societies,  friendly  and 
benefit  societies,  and  various  other  organizations,  such  as  swimming, 
cricket,  and  foot-ball  assotiations  are  all  striving  and  working  to  ele- 
vate and  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  morally, 
socially,  and  physically. 

5.   PEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOT:^  AND  EMPLOYER. 

On  the  whole,  the  feeling  which  prevails  between  employ^  and  em- 
ployer in  Dundee  and  district  is  harmonious ;  thus  the  general  and  par- 
ticular prosperity  of  the  community  is  affected  favorably.  A  pleasing 
feature  which  falls  to  be  mentioned  is  the  large  number  of  old,  thed,  and 
faithful  employes  which  are  numerous  among  these  working  people. 
Men  (and  women  as  well)  who  have  been  in  the  same  employment  for 
twenty  or  thirty  years  are  not  uncommon  in  Dundee.  Sober,  intelligent, 
reliable,  and  decent  servants  are  respected,  esteemed,  and  their  worth 
duly  appreciated  by  employers  here,  who  exert  themselves  to  provide 
abundant  and  steady  labor  for  such. 

6.   ORGANIZED   CONDITION   OP  LABOR. 

The  different  trades  in  this  locality  have  trades  unions,  and  associ- 
ated with  them  are  benefit  or  friendly  departments  that  afford  pecuniary 
relief  in  case  of  sickness  of  a  member,  and  from  $25  to  $40  to  his  widow 
or  family  in  case  of  death.  These  associations  have  a  stronger  member- 
ship in  some  trades  than  others,  notably  the  iron  ship-builders,  engi- 
neers, boiler-maker^,  and  some  branches  of  the  building  trades.    These 
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unions  are  considered  by  the  workmen  helpful  to  tht>m  in  maintaining 
and  asserting  their  rights,  and  assisting  them  through  periods  of  ill 
health,  caused  by  accidents  or  otherwise.  There  are  no  registered 
counter  organizations  of  capital  here.  Employers  only  in  emergencies 
meet  together  and  unite  for  their  common  protection  against  their  workers. 
No  special  local  laws  exist  bearing  on  such  organizations,  and  they  are 
only  subject  to  the  common  law  and  special  acts  of  Parliament  referring 
to  such  organizations. 

7.  PRBVALBNCT  OP  STRIKES. 

There  are  occasionally  strikes  here,  but  they  are  not  frequent  or  pro- 
longed. Arbitration  very  seldom  is  the  means  that  enters  into  the  set- 
tlement of  disagreements  between  the  employers  and  employes ;  geur 
erally  a  Compromise  is  arrived  at  by  both  parties ;  if  not,  the  workers 
have,  as  a  rule,  to  submit  to  the  employers'  terms.  One  of  the  most  bit- 
ter and  continued  of  these  misunderstandings  between  capital  and  labor 
took  place  this  year  in  Dundee,  when  the  iron  ship-builders  refused  to 
accept  a  reduction  of  wages,  and  went  idle  for  about  three  months,  after 
which  time  they  resumed  work  at  the  reduced  rate.  Comparatively 
little  hardship  was  borne  by  these  skilled  workmen  (and  their  families), 
as  they  were  all  mostly  members  of  a  trades  union,  which  allowed  them 
almost  $3.50  weekly,  but  their  laborers,  who  had  no  such  society  to  assist 
them,  endured  with  their  families  considerable  suffering  and  privation. 
The  employers,  it  is  stated,  were  not  much  inconvenienced  by  the  strike, 
as  business  was  dull  and  contracts  not  pressing.  The  effects  of  strikes 
here  cannot  be  said  to  have  tended  to  the  advancement  of  labor,  and 
their  general  effect  on  the  industrial  interests  affected  thereby  have  not, 
so  far  as  gone,  been  very  detrimental. 

8.  PURCHASE     OF    THE     NECESSARIES   OP    LIFE— KIND    OP   CURRENCY 

PAIB,  ETC. 

The  working  people  are  entirely  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of 
life  wherever  they  choose.  The  employers  impose  no  conditions  in  this 
regard.  The  laboring  classes  are  paid  in  this  district  weekly  in  gold 
or  silver  sterling  coin. 

9.   CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

Workingmen's  co-operative  societies  have  not  been  a  success  in  Dun- 
dee. They  have  all  failed,  either  through  bad  management  or  because 
there  was  not  a  field  for  them  ia  the  midst  of  the  numerous  competing 
stores  here ;  they  have,  therefore,  not  fulfilled  the  promises  held  out  at 
their  formation  of  enabling  the  work-people  to  purchase  the  necessaries 
,  of  life  at  less  cost  than  through  the  regular  and  usual  business  chan- 
nels, and  they  have  had  no  effect  whatever  on  general  trade. 

10.   GENERAL  CONDITION  OP  THE  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

A  sketch  of  the  general  condition  of  the  working  people ;  how  they 
live,  their  homes,  their  food,  their  clothes,  &c.,  has  been  very  fully  given 
in  answer  to  former  interrogatories,  especially  under  Nos.  2  and  4.  It 
will  be  gathered  from  what  has  already  been  stated  that  there  are  few 
chances  or  opportunities  that  the  working  people  have  here  for  better- 
ing their  condition,  hence  the  desire  of  many  of  them  to  emigrate  to  the 
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United  States.  Their  ability  to  lay  up  something  for  old  age  or  sickness 
is  also  small,  owing  to  the  comparatively  low  wages  they  earn,  com- 
bined with  the  high  prices  charger!  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  more 
especially  on  account  of  the  improvident  habits  of  many  of  them  in 
wasting  much  of  their  earnings*  in  intoxicating  liquors.  Their  moral 
and  physical  condition  in  this  large  town,  are,  if  not  deteriorating,  cer- 
tainly not  improving  much  ;  physically  it  is  allowed  they  are  rather 
(on  the  average)  inclined  to  fail  than  get  stronger,  by  reason  of  the 
vices  and  habits  incidental  to  city  life.  They  are  surrounded  by  mauy 
good  influences,  but  these  are  more  than  counter-balanced  by  the  liquor 
stores  or  saloons,  which  are  numerous,  and  the  fertile  sources  of  terrible 
misery,  wretchedness,  poverty,  disease,  vice,  and  crime  to  all  sections 
of  society,  but  more  especially  amongst  the  working  people,  who  are 
great  sufferers  through  the  pernicious  drinking  customs  of  this  country. 
The  information  given  in  this  report  has  been  obtained  by  directly  in- 
terviewing the  working  people  themselvies,  as  suggested,  and  the  wages^ 
&c.,  are  calculated  at  the  rate  of  $4.86  per  £1  sterling,  as  required. 

11.  MEANS  FURNISHED  POR   THE   SAFETY   OF  EMPLOYi^S. 

Details  cannot  be  given  of  the  means  furnished  for  the  safety  of  em- 
ployes in  factories,  mines,  mills,  or  railroads,  &c. ;  but  they  are  on  the 
whole  very  complete,  and  are  being  continually  added  to  by  legisla- 
tive enactments.  Provisions  are  made  for  the  work-people  in  case  of 
accident  by  an  act  of  Parliament  entitled  "  the  employers'  liability  act," 
which  holds  an  employer  liable  for  injury  received  by  a  workman 
through  defective  machinery,  &c. 

Employers  as  a  rule  do  not  take  any  special  consideration  of  the 
moral  and  physical  well-being  of  their  employes  beyond  what  the  law 
compels  or  their  natural  kindness  dictates.  The  general  relations  which 
prevail  between  the  employer  and  employed  are  harmonious. 

12.  POLITICAi  RIGHTS  ENJOYED   BY  WOEKINGMEN,  ETO. 

Workingmen  are  entitled  to  vote  for  municipal  councilmen,  members 
of  school  boards,  and  members  of  Parliament,  if  they  pay  their  taxes; 
if  not  they  are  debarred  from  this  privilege.  As  it  is  only  a  few  years 
ago  since  workingmen  got  the  power  to  vote  in  this  country,  their  in- 
fluence on  legislation  is  only  beginning  to  be  felt,  but  it  has  hitherto 
been  all  in  the  right  direction,  viz,  in  favor  of  abolishing  unjust  and 
obsolete  laws  and  in  supporting  measures  of  public  utility  and  benefit 
to  the  nation  at  large.  The  working  people  bear  their  full  proportion- 
ate share  of  the  local  and  general  taxation;  indeed,  these  burdens  are 
rather  proportionately  heavier  on  them  than  on  the  middle  classes,  and 
certainly  much  more  so  than  on  the  very  wealthy,  land-owning,  and  aris- 
tocratic classes.  The  tendency  of  legislation  is  mostly  now  in  favor  of* 
the  working  people. 

13.   CAUSES   LEADING   TO    THE   EMIGRATION. 

The  causes  which  lead  to  the  emigration  of  the  working  people  are 
principally  want  of  employment  here,  or  a  desire  to  better  their  condi- 
tion. That  which  influences  their  selection  of  their  new  homes  is  to  go 
where  the  English  language  is  the  common  tongue  of  a  country,  and 
where  the  general  habits  and  characteristics' of  the  people  are  similar 
to  those  of  their  old  homes.    Hence  the  reason  that  the  United  States 
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is  SO  favorite  a  field  for  Scotchmen  to  emigrate  to.  The  principal  occu- 
pations of  those  emigrants  are  farmers,  agricultural  laborers,  stone- 
masons, brick-layers,  carpenters,  and  building  tradesmen  generally. 

Female  Labor. 

1.  number  op  women  and  children  employed,  etc. 

State  the  number  of  women  and  children,  or  the  closest  possible  approximation 
thereto,  employed  in  your  district  in  industrial  pursuits,  not  including  ordinary  house- 
hold duties  or  domestic  servants,  classifying  the  same  somewhat  as  follows :  (a)  Manu- 
facturing and  mechanical ;  (6)  commercial  including  transportation;  (c)  professional 
and  personal,  including  Government  officials  and  clerks,  teachers,  artists,  chemists, 
hotel  and  boarding-house  keepers,  journalists,  laundresses,  musicians,  inventors, 
bankers,  brokers,.lecturer8,  public  speakers,  «&o.;  (d)  agriculture;  (e)  mining;  (/)  all 
other  pursuits. 

There  are  between  50,000  and  60,000  women  and  children — the  latter 
above  ten  years  of  age — employed  in  this  consular  district  in  the  jute 
and  linen  works,  and  they  may  be  put  under  classification  (a).  Under 
(6)  and  (c)  very  few  women  find  employment.  Under  (d)  a  small  pro- 
portion in  the  agricultural  districts,  and  under  (/)  a  comparatively  small 
number,  such  as  milliners,  dressmakers,  &c. 

2.  THE  MINIMUM,  MAXIMUM,  AND  AVERAGE  WAGES  PAID  TO  FEMALE 

ADULTS. 

In  the  jute  and  linen  works  the  wages  of  women  are,  minimum,  $2.25; 
maximum,  $4.38;  average,  $2.50,  and  that  of  other  pursuits,  such  as 
milliners,  dressmakers,  &c.,  are,  minimum,  $1.50;  maximum,  $5;  aver- 
age, $2.50  per  week. 

3.  HOURS  OF  LABOR, 

Average,  fifty-four  hours  per  week. 

4.  MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CONDITION, 

Taking  all  circumstances  into  account,  the  moral  and  physical  condi- 
tion of  such  employes  is  satisfactory.  This  may  be  attributed  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  efforts  of  churches  of  all  denominations,  schools,  temper- 
ance societies,  and  other  philanthropic  organizations,  together  with  the 
well-ventilated  manufactories  for  jute  and  linen,  in  which  the  bulk  of 
the  females  in  this  consular  district  are  employed,  the  simple  food  they 
consume,  and  the  natural  healthiness  of  this  climate. 

5,  THE  MEANS  PROVIDED,  AND  BY  WHOM,  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF 

THESE  EMPLOY36S. 

Evening  schools  at  low  fees — from  6  to  12  cents  per  week — for  educa- 
tion and  self-improvement  of  these  employes  are  provided  by  school 
boards,  and  philanthropic  ladies  and  gentlemen  have  instituted  a  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  together  with  missions  and  other  organi- 
zations of  various  kinds,  &c.,  for  the  moral  well-being  of  the  young  work- 
ing women  of  this  community. 

6.   THE   MEANS  PROVIDED  IN   CASE   OF  FIRE   OR   OTHER   DANGERS. 

There  are  no  very  special  means  provided,  as  in  America,  in  case  of 
fire  or  other  dangers,  for  the  safety  of  women  employed  in  this  locality, 
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beyond  sets  of  hose,  which  belong  to  mostly  all  jute  and  linen  works, 
and  which  can  at  once  be  connected  with  pipes  capable  of  supplying  a 
large  volume  of  water  any  height. 

There  is  also  a  most  efficient  iire-brigade,  furnished  with  fire-escapes, 
&c.,  supported  by  this  town  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  fires.  The 
mills,  factories,  «&c.,  in  Dundee  and  district  are,  as  a  rule,  well  built, 
strong  stone  structures,  with  substantial  stone  stairs  fitted  also  into 
stone  walls,  and  many  of  these  works  are  entirely  fire-proof;  conse- 
quently loss  of  life  by  fire  is  of  rare  occurrence. 

7.  PROVISIONS  MADE   BY   THE  EMPLOYERS  IN  REGARD   TO   SANITARY 

MEASURES  AND  FOR   CARE   OP     THE   SICK  AND   DISABLED. 

The  provisions  made  by  employers  in  regard  to  sanitary  measures  in 
their  works  are  very  complete.  For  the  care  of  the  sick  and  disabled 
there  is  a  magnificent  hospital  or  infirmary  in  Dundee,  built  in  one  of 
the  best  and  most  airy  situations  in  the  town,  and  surrounded  by  large 
and  well-kept  grounds. 

In  this  institution  the  best  surgical  and  medical  skill  of  this  town  can 
be  obtained  free  by  those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay,  and  it  is  replete 
with  all  the  best  appliances  appertaining  to  the  science  of  healing.  It 
is  maintained  by  subscriptions  from  employers  of  labor,  employes,  and 
the  general  public. 

8.  WAGES  PAID    DURING    PAST    PITE    YEARS — EFFECT    OF    THE    EM- 

PLOYMENT  OP  VfOMEN,   ETC. 

Has  there  been  any  increase  during  the  past  five  years  in  the  -srages  paid  women, 
and  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  otherwise  1  What  are  the  effects  of  em- 
ployment of  -women  on  the  wages  of  men,  and  on  general,  social,  and  indnstrial  condi- 
tions? 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  wages  paid  to  women  during  the 
past  five  years  of  about  5  per  cent.  The  necessaries  of  life  have  fallen 
somewhat  in  price  during  that  time,  say  from  3  to  5  per  cent.  Women 
being  specially  adapted  for  mill  and  factory  labor  in  this  locality,  their 
employment  has  had  no  marked  effect  on  the  wages  of  men,  and  on 
general,  social,  and  industrial  conditions. 

9.   STATE   OF  EDUCATION,  ETC. 

What  is  the  state  of  education  among  the  women  employed,  and  among  their  chil- 
dren, and  what  are  the  general  effects  of  employment  (in  factories,  mills,  stores,  &c.) 
on  the  family  circles,  especially  as  concerns  the  children  of  such  employes,  and  on 
their  moral  and  physical  condition,  and  on  their  children  ? 

The  state  of  education  among  the  women  employed  and  among  their 
children  is  very  fair.  A  large  proportion  of  them  can  read,  write,  and  do 
simple  arithmetic.  The  general  effects  of  employment  in  factories  and 
mills,  on  the  family  circles,  especially  as  concerns  the  children  of  such 
employes,  and  on  their  moral  and  physical  condition,  and  on  their  chil- 
dren, are  not  altogether  satisfactory.  The  close  confinementin  the  warm 
and  dusty  atmosphere  of  the  mills  and  factories,  together  with  the  con- 
stant application  to  the  machinery  by  the  workers,  has  a  deteriorating 
effect  on  their  physique,  and  the  mingling  together  of  so  many  young- 
women  of  all  grades  of  character  cannot  be  said  to  be  conducive  to  at- 
taining a  high  standard  of  manners  and  morals.  Stores,  &c.,  are  some- 
what better  favored  in  these  respects. 
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In  conclusion  it  may  be  stated  that,  although  all  the  jute  and  linen 
Kovks  in  this  consular  district  are  presently  running  full  time,  with 
;he  exception  of  some  of  the  works  engaged  in  making  sail  cloth  in  a 
small  town  (Arbroath),  yet  the  condition  of  these  industries  is  far  from 
satisfactory,  as  prices  for  jute,  burlaps,  and  all  classes  of  linens  are  ex- 
^eptionally  low  and  unremunerative.  It  is  believed  that  this  state  of 
natters  is  principally  due  to  overproduction,  as  there  is  a  fair  demand 
OT  an  average  output  of  these  goods.  Accordingly  there  are  rumors 
;hat  if  business  does  not  improve  somewhat  that  there  will  possibly  be 
I  curtailment  of  the  hours  of  labor  and  perhaps  a  reduction  of  the 
t?ages  of  workers.  Every  other  branch  of  business  is  also  dull  and 
stagnant,  notably  the  iron  and  wooden  ship-building  and  the  building 
trades ;  consequently  a  good  many  skilled  workmen  and  laborers  are 
low  going  idle  and  feeling  the  pinch  of  hard  times.  The  jjrospects  of 
1  revival  soon  of  trade  and  business  generally  are  not  encouraging, 
[ndeed  gloomy  views  are  entertained  by  business  men  and  the  press 
about  the  immediate  future  of  the  couamercial  and  industrial  interests 
identified  with  this  locality.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  all  con- 
eerued,  particularly  the  poor  working  people  that  a  better  state  of  busi- 
ness may  in  a  short  time  prevail. 

WILLAEDB.  WELLS, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Dundee,  May  24,  1884. 


GLASGOW. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  HA.RTE. 

In  reply  to  labor  circular  from  the  Department,  under  date  February 
IS,  1884, 1  liave  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report : 

Paet  I.— Male  Labor. 

RATES   OF   WAGES. 

The  annexed  tabular  statements  give  information  as  to  the  rates  of 
wages  paid  to  workmen  of  every  class  employed  in  this  district,  with 
their  hours  of  labor.  I  may  mention  here  that  at  present  trade  gen- 
erally is  dull,  and  that  sin'ce  June  last  year,  laborers'  wages  have  been 
reduced  in  nearly  every  branch  of  industry.  In  some  cases  I  have 
thought  It  advisable  to  give  the  rate  per  hour  instead  of  per  week,  as 
there  is  a  great  disparity  among  various  classes  of  operatives  in  the  num- 
ber of  hours  per  week  during  which  they  work.  In  the  Clyde  shipbuild- 
ing  trade,  for  instance,  fifty  four  hours  per  week  is  the  rule;  in  the  house- 
building trades,  fifty-one  hours ;  bread  bakers,  sixty-five  to  fifty-six 
bours  ;  shop-keepers,  sixty-six  to  forty-nine ;  printers,  fifty-one  to  fifty- 
Four  (morning  and  evening  newspapers,  jobbing  houses,  &c.) ;  railway 
3m  ploy  6s,  from  fifty  to  seventy;  mill  hands  (females),  fifty-six;  and  other 
trades  from  fifty  to  sixty-five  hours  per  week.  As  some  of  the  opera- 
;ives  are  engaged  by  piecework,  where  much  higher  wages  are  earned, 
[have  given  representative  piece  prices  where  obtainable. 
92  A— LAB 01 
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COST   OF   LIVING. 

The  average  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  classes  is  much  the  sam 
as  it  was  in  1878.  No  doubt  the  large  importation  of  American  fres 
and  canned  meats  have  prevented  prices  from  rising,  and  I  find  thatn 
fewer  than  four  thousand  head  of  live  cattle  came  to  this  city  durin, 
May  of  this  year,  and  three  thousand  were  from  the  United  States.  Th 
following  are  the  prices  of  the  principal  articles  considered  necessarie 
by  the  laboring  classes  in  Glasgow  : 

Cents. 

Bread per  4-pound  loaf-.  12  to  ] 

Oatmeal....-- - per  stone-.  47  E 

Flour , do----  45  4 

Bacon : 

Britisli per  pound.-  18  5 

American - do 08  ] 

Tea do,---  32  : 

Sugar do 03  { 

Clieese : 

British do-...  15  1 

American do 08  1 

Beef  for  soup  and  boiling do 16  i 

Mutton do--..   16  5 

Steaks  and  chops do 24  i 

Butter .• do J 

Eggs per  dozen .  -  5 

Milk per  pint-.  ] 

Barley per  pound,-  ( 

Rice do ( 

The  workingmen  in  Glasgow,  as'  a  rule,  occupy  houses  of  one  and  tw 
apartments.  A  house  of  one  apartment,  inclusive  of  taxes,  costs  froi 
$2.20  to  $2.50  per  month,  and  one  of  two  apartments  about  $4  per  montl 
Clothing  cannot  be  put  down  at  less  than  $4  per  month  for  an  averag 
workingman  with  a  wife  and,  say,  four  children.  A  common  serge  su: 
of  clothes  for  use  at  work  costs  about  $10,  and  a  holiday  suit  aboi 
$17.50.  The  weekly  expenditure  of  such  a  family  may  be  estimate 
somewhat  as  follows :  Rent  and  taxes,  $1 ;  school  fees,  6  cents ;  gas,  1 
pents ;  coal,  34  cents ;  provisions,  $4.50 ;  clothes,  $  1 ;  equal  to  a  total  weekl 
expenditure  ot  $7.  The  provisions  under  this  estimate  will  not  by  an 
means  be  extravagant,  and  will  not  include  any  of  the  finer  qualities  < 
meat.  Those  unskilled  workmen  whose  wages  cannot  allow  them  t 
spend  so  much  must  be  satisfied  with  the  jjlainest  diet,  and  cannot  ii 
dulge  in  any  of  the  more  expensive  articles. 

PAST   AND  PRESENT  WAGES. 

Since  the  last  labor  circular  was  issued  several  branches  of  trade  i 
the  Glasgow  district  have  fluctuated  a  good  deal.  While  not  a  few  ( 
them  attained  to  a  veiy  high  point  of  activity  others  again  have  dwii 
died  away.  It  might,  however,  be  well  to  point  out  that  immediate! 
after  the  circular  of  1878  was  issued  a  circumstance  occurred  in  this  di 
trict  which,  for  some  time  at  least,  had  a  remarkable  effect  on  the  gei 
eral  condition  of  some  of  the  branches  of  labor.  I  refer  to  the  failu: 
of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank.  This  event  occurred  in  the  month  of  O 
tober  in  that  year,  and  caused  a  great  many  failures  among  land  spec 
lators,  house-builders,  and  shop-keepers,  and  those  holding  City  of  Gla 
gow  Bank  shares,  and  even  depositors,  for  they  were  obliged  to  wa 
for  their  money  until  the  official  liquidators  had  declared  dividend 
For  at  least  a  year  afterwards  trade  received  a  temporary  check,  ai 
house-building  may  be  said  to  have  all  that  time  been  at  a  stand-sti 
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People  too  who  had  money  to  spare  were  chary  about  specnlafcing,  and 
for  a  time  confidence  in  the  Scotch-banking  system  was  considerably 
shaken.  The  generfil  condition  of  trade  in  the  Glasgow  district  since  1880 
has  been  one  of  great  activity  in  most  branches,  although  the  house- 
building trade  forma  a  remarkable  exception.  The  failure  of  the  City 
of  Glasgow  Bank  affected  this  branch  of  industry  more  than  any  other 
in  consequence  of  several  heavy  loans  given  by  the  bank  to  building 
speculators  and  property  syndicates.  In  September,  1878,  masons, 
brick-layers,  plasterers,  and  house  carpenters  were  receiving  a  wage  of 
16  cents,  20  cents,  and  15  cents,  and  in  order  to  get  a  job  completed 
several  squads  of  plasterers  were  known  to  have  received  30  cents  per 
hour,  brick-layers  22  cents  to  24  cents,  and  masons  20  cents.  At  pres- 
ent, as  will  be  noticed  from  the  wages  statistics  annexed,  these  trades- 
men's wages  have  fallen  5  to  20  per  cent. 

The  ship  building  trade,  which  is  the  principal  industry  in  this  dis- 
trict, was  depressed  in  1878  and  1879.  In  1880  it  began  to  revive,  and 
during  1881, 1882,  and  1883  it  was  characterized  by  the  greatest  amount 
of  activity  that  has  ever  been  experienced  in  the  history  of  the  industry. 
At  the  beginning  of  1884  a  severe  depression  set  in,  and  at  the  present, 
time  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  trade  are  of  the  gloomiest  de- 
scription. During  the  mouth  of  December  last,  four  thousand  work- 
men were  discharged  from  the  various  yards  on  the  Clyde,  and  at  pres-< 
ent  it  is  estimated  that  about  fifteen  hundred  operative  shipbuilders  are 
out  of  work. 

The  following  rates  were  paid  during  the  busy  season  which  came  to 
a  close  at  the  end  of  1883,  when  the  price  of  labor  reached  its  highest 
point : 

Per  week  of  54  hours  - 

Shipwrights |ti  75 

Ship-joiners ". $7  66  to   8  20 

Blacksmiths 8  20        8  75 

Engineers  (all  classes) 7  66        8  46 

Ship-painters 8  75 

Ship-plumbers 9  31 

Eiggers 8  'iO 

Macnine-men 8  20 

Hamtiier-men 6  56 

Laborers i 4  86 

Riveters 24  33 

Fitters 29  19 

Calkers 29  19 

Earnings  of  British  operatives  (riveters,  fitters,  and  calkers  excepted) 
range  from  12  cents  to  16  cents  per  hour. 

The  following  rates,  which  are  paid  on  the  Clyde  at  present,  are  those 
which  are  enforced  in  times  of  depression : 

Per  week  of  54  hoara. 

Shipwrights $7  66 

Ship-joiners .      7  11 

Blacksmiths ---  $6  56  to  7  38 

Engineers  (all  classes) 6  08        7  11 

Ship-painters 7  66 

Ship-plumbers 8  75 

Riggers , 6  SB 

Machine-men 6  &S 

Hammer-men 4  65 

Laborers - 3  89 

Riveters* 12  16 

Fitters' •  13  38 

Calkers" 17  00 

*  Paid  by  piecework  rates.  The  figures  given  show  what  the  most  skillful  can 
earn. 
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HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  GLASSES. 

The  working  classes  have,  as  a  general  rule,  a  straggle  to  make  botl 
«nd8  meet,  and  it  is  only  by  steady  and  careful  habits  that  they  car 
succeed  in  having  a  balance  on  the  right  side.  That  a  fair  proportioi 
of  them  are  steady  and  trustworthy  is  certain,  but  it  has  been  demon 
strated  on  the  Clyde  that  large  wages  thoroughly  demoralize  workmen 
During  the  spurt  of  activity  which  came  to  a  close  in  December  lasl 
iron- workers,  riveters,  fitters,  and  calkers,  who  constitute  a  majoritj 
ctf  the  ojjerative  ship-builders,  made  enormous  wages,  but  takeu  as  : 
whole  they  did  not  benefit  by  them.  On  the  contrary,  being  able  t( 
make  a  large  wage  in  a  short  time,  the  men  absented  themselves  fron 
work  and  spent  their  money  in  drink.  To  a  great  extent  their  earnings 
went  to  police  courts  and  public  houses.  Several  of  the  Clyde  ship 
builders  stated  publicly  that  their  workmen,  chiefly  the  iron  workers, 
lost  a  large  amount  of  time ;  that  it  was  a  common  practice  for  men  tc 
remain  away  from  work  until  their  money  was  exhausted.  The  resull 
is  that  when  ship-building  is  depressed  the  iron- workers,  who  ought  tc 
have  been  well  prepared  for  a  reverse,  are,  on  the  contrary,  in  destitute 
circumstances.  These  remarks  do  not  apply  to  the  lower-paid  opera 
tives,  although  the  experience  of  those  prosperous  times  would  sho\\ 
that  the  working  classes  generally  appear  to  be  somewhat  deficient  in 
self-restraint  and  unable  to  make  the  best  use  of  high  wages. 

FEELING-  BETWEEN, EMPLOYER  AND   EMPLOY:^. 

The  feeling  which  exists  in  G-lasgow  between  employer  and  employ^ 
raries  a  good  deal,  owing  to  existing  circumstances,  but  on  the  whole  a 
pretty  fair  relationship  is  maintained.  In  the  natural  course  of  events 
When  a  certain  branch  of  trade  is  busy,  the  workmen  demand  higher 
wages,  but  when  it  is  inactive  the  employer  demands  a  reduction  in 
wages.  A  rupture  in  the  relation  of  capital  and  labor,  however,  affects 
the  whole  community  and  trade  of  the  district,  and  causes  heavy  losses 
to  both  employer  and  employ^.  Last  year  petty  strikes  were  frequeni 
among  the  Clyde  iron-workers  for  higher  wages,  and  the  men  in  m 
cases  were  successful. 

ORGANIZED   CONDITION   OP   LABOR. 

During  the  past  twenty  years  there  has  been  an  immense  improve- 
ment in  the  working  of  trade  organizations  all  over  Scotland,  and  no 
where  has  greater  development  been  shown  in  that  direction  than  in 
Glasgow  and  its  districts. 

Some  dozen  years  since  what  is  known  as  the  Glasgow  United  Trades' 
Council  was  instituted,  and  is  itself  a  powerful  trade  organization.  11 
consists  of  trades  union  delegates  elected  by  every  trade  society  in  the 
district  to  attend  weekly  meetings,  at  which  all  proposed  reductions  ol 
wages,  increase  in  hours  of  labor,  and  other  matters  affecting  trade  an 
kt  once  reported,  and,  in  the  event  of  a  strike  in  any  given  branch,  the 
delegates  make  a  statement  as  to  the  cause,  and  very  often  pecuniary 
assistance  is  at  once  voted  by  the  other  trades,  and  notification  of  said 
strike  made  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

Every  trade  of  any  consequence  in  the  district  has  a  separate  unior 
of  its  own  for  trade  purposes,  and  since  these  were  instituted  they  have 
been  the  means  of  raising  wages  and  reducing  the  hours  of  labor 
Among  shop-keepers  and  general  clerks  there  are  no  trades  unions,  anc 
the  effects  are  seen  in  smaller  wages  and  long  hours.    The  employers 
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too,  in  order  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  men's  organization  have  in 
several  instances  formed  very  powerful  unions  among  themselves,  the 
most  powerful  in  Glasgow  at  present  being  the  "  Clyde  Ship-builders 
and  Engineers'  Association,"  the  "West  of  Scotland  Coal-masters'  Asso- 
ciation," the  "  Glasgow  Iron-masters'  Association,"  "  Clyde  Ship-owners' 
Association,"  and  many  others. 

In  connection  with  the  workmen's  grades  unions  sums  ranging  from 
2  cents  up  to  24  cents  per  week  are  paid  as  subscriptions,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  employers  some  of  the  associations  exact  from  $48  to  $97. 

The  statute  relating  to  trades  unions  and  organizations  enacts  that 
the  purposes  of  a  trades  union  shall  not,  by  reason  merely  that  they  are 
in  restraint  of  trade,  be  deemed  to  be  unlawful,  so  as  to  render  any 
member  of  such  trades  union  liable  to  criminal  prosecution  for  con- 
spiracy or  otherwise ;  and  any  agreement  or  trust  is  not  to  be  void  or 
voidable. 

But  no  court  can  entertain  a  proceeding  for  enforcing  or  recovering 
damages  for  the  breach  of  any  of  the  following  agreements,  namely : 

(1)  Any  agreement  between  members  of  a  trades  union,  as  sucL,  couceming  the  con- 
ditions ou  which  any  members,  for  the  time  being,  of  such  trades  nuion  shall  or  shall 
not  sell  their  goods,  transaci.  business,  employ  or  be  employed. 

(2)  Any  agreement  for  the  payment  by  any  person  of  any  subscription  or  penalty 
to  a  trades  union. 

(3)  Any  agreement  for  the  application  of  the  funds  of  a  trades  union  :  (a)  To  provide 
beueiits  to  members;  or  (A)  to  furnish  contributions  to  any  employer  or  workman 
not  a  member  of  such  trades  union  in  consideration  of  such  employer  or  workman  act- 
ing in  conformity  with  the  rules  or  resolution  of  such  trade  sunion,  or  (c)  to  discharge 
any  fine  imposed  upon  any  person  by  sentence  of  any  court. 

(4)  Any  agreement  made  between  one  trades  union  and  another. 

(5)  Any  bond  to  secure  the  performance  of  any  of  the  above-mentioned  agreements. 

But  it  is  declared  tliat  nothing  in  the  section  shall  be  deemed  to  con- 
stitute any  of  these  agreements  unlawfal. 

A  registry  of  trades  unions  is  provided  by  the  statute;  and  every 
union  must  have  a  registered  office,  to  which  all  communications  and 
notices  must  be  addressed.  Every  year  a  general  sta^^ement  of  the  re- 
ceipts, funds,  effects,  and  expenditure  of  every  trades  union  must  be 
transmitted  to  the  registrar  before  the  1st  June.  This  statement  must 
show,  separately,  the  expenditure  in  respect  of  the  several  objects  of 
the  union.  It  must  also  state  alterations  of  rules  and  new  rules  and 
changes  of  ofScers. 

The  rules  of  the  trades  union  must  state  the  name  of  the  trades  union 
and  place  of  meeting,  the  object  for  which  it  is  established,  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  funds  shall  be  applicable,  the  conditions  upon  which 
any  member  may  become  entitled  to  any  benefit,  the  fines  and  forfeit- 
ures, the  manner  of  making,  altering,  amending,  and  rescinding  rules; 
a  provision  for  the  appointment  and  removal  of  a  general  committee. 

PREVALENCE   OF   STRIKES. 

During  the  past  three  years  strikes  have  not  been  numerous.  As  a 
means  of  settling  disagreements,  arbitration  is  not  much  resorted  to  lu 
the  United  Kingdom,  although  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  is  a 
growing  opinion  amongst  employers  and  employed  in  favor  of  arbitra- 
tion. On  the  Clyde  arbitration  has  only  been  adopted  once,  namely^ 
in  1877,  when  a  claim  by  the  Clyde  shipwrights  for  an  advance  of 
wages  was  settled  by  an  appeal  to  two  arbitrators  and  an  umpire.  The' 
employers  and  the  workmen  nominated  an  arbiter  each,  while  the  two 
selected  an  umpire.    Eepresentatives  selected  by  the  employers  and 
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workmen  stated  their  respective  cases  to  the  three  gentlemen  nomi 
nated,  and  the  process  of  giving  evidence  lasted  several  days.  At  tht 
close  of  the  arbitration  the  two  arbitrators  were  unable  to  agree  and  ar 
appeal  was  made  to  the  umpire,  who  decided  that  the  state  of  trade, 
as  disclosed  by  the  evidence  of  masters  and  workmen,  did  not  warrant 
the  shipwrights  in  claiming  an  advance  of  wages.  The  shipwrights  ac- 
cepted the  decision.  Prior  to  the  dispute  being  referred  to  arbitration 
the  shipwrights  were  out  "  on  strike"  for  six  months.  About  twelve 
thousand  men  were  idle,  as,  in  addition  to  the  shipwrights,  the  iron- 
workers, ship-joiners,  blacksmiths,  riggers,  painters,  and  in  fact  every 
class  of  workmen  employed  in  ship  construction,  with  the  exception  oi 
engineers,  were  looked  out.  Including  the  various  classes  of  operatives 
affected  by  the  strike,  nearly  all  of  whom  received  what  is  known  as 
"strike  allowanc^,"  namely,  from  $1.82  to  $3.04  per  week,  it  was  esti- 
mated at  the  time  that  the  workmen  lost  in  wages  and  trade  funds  about 
$973,300,  and  the  employers  double  that  amount,  through  loss  of  work 
and  otherwise.  After  this  the  iron-workers  had  a  strike  lasting  ovei 
three  mouths  about  an  improved  scale  of  prices,  and  in  the  end  a  com- 
promise was  arrived  at.  Within  the  last  few  years  there  have  beec 
several  miscellaneous  trade  strikes,  but  none  of  them  of  very  long 
duration.  These  included  the  strike  of  the  engine-drivers  and  guards 
on  the  Caledonian  Eailway  for  a  reduction  of  Sunday  labor,  which  was 
to  some  extent  successful.  The  molders'  strike  ended  against  the  men ; 
the  house-joiners'  strike  concluded  generally  in  favor  of  the  operatives. 
A  common  practice  exists  of  workmen  sending  a  deputation  of  theii 
numbers  to  meet  their  employers  with  a  view  to  discussing  trade  mat- 
ters. In  cases  where  ship-builders  have  intimated  reductions  of  wages 
the  workmen  have  sent  deputations  to  the  employers  for  the  purpose  ol 
demonstrating  that  the  reduction  should  be  modified;  and,  in  one  oi 
two  instances,  these  deputations  have  succeeded  in  their  aim.  Still 
there  is  a  general  feeling  that  the  relations  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed are  not  what  they  should  be,  and  that  boards  of  arbitration  are 
much  wanted. 

POOB   PURCHASES. 

In  consequence  of  the  numerous  frauds  by  which  the  employers  ot 
artificers  and  manufacturers  endeavored  to  get  rid  of  their  obligation  to 
pay  the  full  wages  stipulated  the  legislature  at  last  found  itself  nndei 
the  necessity  of  interfering!  A  common  mode  of  cheating  the  work- 
man was  by  the  master  keeping  a  store  at  which  he  sold  those  necessa- 
ries which  workmen  use,  and  which  he  distributed  to  them  at  a  high 
profit,  though  of  a  low  quality,  in  payment  of  their  wages.  To  checli 
this  and  the  evil  of  unlimited  credit  which  attended  such  transactions 
leading  the  workmen  into  liabilities  which  more  efiectually  subjected 
them  to  the  masters  than  the  more  rigid  written  agreement  was  the  ob 
ject  of  the  legislature  in  passing  the  acts  known  as  the  truck  acts,  but 
which  are,  in  practice,  very  generally  violated  in  this  country  by  the 
masters.  In  consequence  of  the  systematic  violation  of  the  law  the 
legislature,  in  the  year  1870,  passed  an  act  of  Parliament  nominating 
commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  existing  law.  These 
commissioners  accordingly  proceeded  to  take  evidence  upon  oath,  tht 
import  of  which  is  to  establish  clearly  a  very  general  evasion  of  tht 
truck  acts.    No  legislation  has,  however,  followed  on  the  report. 

Wages,  as  a  rule,  are  payable  fortnightly,  but,  in  a  great  many  in 
stances,  weekly  payments  are  made.  The  currency  is  either  silver  oi 
notes  of  the  Scotch  banks,  which  are  readily  accepted. 
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CO- OPERATIVE   SOCIETIES. 

Cooperative  societies  are  of  two  kinds  :  First,  those  which  are  based 
on  what  is  called  the  Rochdale  principle,  of  selling  goods  at  the  common 
market  prices  and  dividing  the  profits  among  the  members;  and,  second, 
those  conducted  on  the  civil-service  principle,  of  selling  goods  at  cost 
price  after  allowing  for  working  expenses.  All  co-operative  societies 
with  which  the  working  classes  are  connected  are  conducted  on  the 
Eochdale  principle.  The  working  class  co-operative  societies  do  not 
profess  to  sell  goods  cheaper  than  the  regular  shops,  but  they  divide 
the  profits.  In  Glasgow  and  the  surrounding  districts  there  are  in  all 
ten  co-operative  societies,  all  of  which  are  worked  on  the  Eochdale  prin- 
ciple, and  all  managed  in  the  same  way.  The  members  appoint  a  com- 
mittee, which  has  full  control  over  the  society!s  affairs.  The  salesmen 
and  all  paid  officials  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  committee,  which 
sanctions  the  ordering  of  goods,  receives  the  drawings,  and  pays  the  ac- 
counts. As  a  rule  the  committee  meets  once  a  week.  Oneof  their  num- 
ber is  appointed  secretary  and  another  one  treasurer.  These  two  devote 
more  time  to  the  business  than  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  and 
in  consequence  they  are  allowed  some  remuneration.  The  Glasgow 
societies  paid  last  year  to  their  members  dividends  ranging  from  28 
cents  to  99  cents  per  pound  ($4.86)  on  the  "  turn  over."  In  some  parts 
of  the  country  this  co-operation  has  assumed  such  dimensions  as  to  have 
a  very  appreciable  effect  on  general  trade,  but  in  Glasgow,  and,  indeed, 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  generally,  tjo-operation  is  not  suffi- 
ciently supported  by  the  working  people  as  to  have  any  effect  upon  shop- 
keepers. Still,  the  societies  are  prosperous,  and,  although  comparatively 
small  now,  are  on  the  increase.  In  1 883  there  were,  according  to  Mr. 
Fawcett,  782  of  these  societies  in  England,  whose  sales  amounted  to 
close  upon  $68,131,000.  Although  the  returns  for  Wales  and  Scotland 
seem  to  be  not  yet  complete,  the  total  for  the  United  Kingdom  cannot 
now  be  short  of  1,400  societies,  for  in  1882  there  were  in  the  United  King- 
dom 1,346  active  societies,  numbering  661,317  members,  with  a  capital 
of  $36,170,694.36  in  shares,  and  $7,762,067.50  in  loans,  selling  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $129,526,764,  and  earning  profits  to  the  amount  of  $10,279,726.94 
per  annum. 

GENERAL   CONDITION   OF   THE   WORKING   CLASSES. 

There  has  certainly  been  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes  in  Glasgow  dnringthe  last  twenty  years ;  but  much  yet 
requires  to  be  done,  both  morally  and  socially,  to  better  their  condition. 
Among  the  coal  and  ironstone  ininers,  many  of  whom  reside  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city,  although  the  mineral  fields  are  situated  several  miles 
away,  that  improvement  is  very  marked.  Twenty  years  ago  coal  and 
ironstone  miners  received  little  more  than  61  cents  per  day,  and  even 
a  little  less  for  ten  hours'  work  ;  but  now  wages  range  from  97  cents  to 
$1.22  per  eight  hours  ;  and  since  the  acts  of  Parliament  known  as  the 
"  mines  regulation  act,"  the  '•  abolition  of  truck  (Scotland)  act,"  and 
the  "  education  (Scotland)  act"  (which  contains  a  compulsory  clause), 
their  general  condition  has  greatly  improved.  In  connection  with  other 
branches  of  labor,  again,  remarkable  disparities  exist  even  at;  the  pres- 
ent time.  But  generally,  all  over  wages  have  increased  at  least  from 
2S  per  cent,  since  1850 ;  but  even  with  this  increase,  operatives  with 
large  families  find  it  difficult  to  live  respectably  on  their  earnings. 
The  representative  workman  receives  wages  ranging  from  $6.56  per 
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week,  and  lives  in  a  bouse  of  two  apartments,  known  in  Griasgow  and 
all  over  Scotland  as  "  room  and  kitchen."  These  houses  are  built  to- 
gether in  certain  localities  near  public  works  or  factories,  for  conveni- 
ence, and  go  by  the  name  of  "  tenements."  One  tenement  built  to  a 
height  of  four  stories  generally  contains  as  many  as  sixteen  "  dwellings," 
as  these  combined  apartments  are  called.  The  rooms  are,  as  a  rule, 
well  ventilated,  and  are  provided  with  good  water  and  gas.  There  are 
other  classes  of  workmen,  however,  who  live  in  houses  of  only  one 
apartment,  built  in  tenements  similar  to  those  already  alluded  to ;  and 
these  single  apartments  are  generally  let  by  the  month.  The  lower  or- 
der of  the  workingmen,  such  as  general  laborers,  carters,  stone-breakers, 
quarrymen,  surfacemen,  &c.,  live  in  such  houses,  and  in  many  cases 
not  a  few  of  them  fail  to  pay  their  rents  and  have  to  be  evicted.  Not 
a  few  of  the  higher  paid  workmen,  such  as  riveters  in  ship-yards,  whose 
habits  are  very  intemperate,  live  in  these  houses,  although  earning  high 
wages,  the  bulk  of  which  they  spend  in  drink. 

The  clothes  worn  by  the  working  classes  in  Glasgow  are  of  a  very 
miscellaneous  kind,  while  in  the  work-shop,  yard,  or  foundry,  they  are 
of  equal  quality,  being  usually  of  coarse  tweed  or  serge.  But  on  Sun- 
days and  holidays  they  wear  a  cloth  coat,  tweed  trousers,  and  felt  hat. 
This,  of  course,  refers  to  the  respectable  workingmen.  There  are  others 
who  have  only  one  dirty  suitfor  Sundays  and  Saturdays,  and  who  would 
on  no  account  forego  their  liquor  for  the  sake  of  wearing  fine  clothes. 

The  chances  which  the  workingmen  of  Glasgow  have  of  bettering 
their  condition,  where  labor  seems  so  plentiful,  are  very  remote  indeed. 
Instances'  have  certainly  been  known  of  men  saving  sufQcient  from 
their  scanty  earnings  to  start  business  in  a  small  scale,  but  these  are 
very  rare.  To  lay  up  something  for  old  age  is  next  to  impossible,  and 
only  one  in  a  thousand  unencumbered  by  a  large  family  can  do  any- 
thing in  that  direction  at  all.  In  the  case  of  sickness  or  accident, 
however,  the  workingman  is  thoroughly  provided  for  by  weekly  sub- 
scriptions of  4  cents,  8  cents,  12  cents,  and  even  16  cents  to  a  sick  ben- 
efit fund,  with  one  of  which  every  branch  of  labor  in  the  city  is  con- 
nected. 

The  moral  condition  of  the  workingmen  varies  a  good  deal  and  is 
much  regulated  by  local  influences.  As  church-goers  they  are  quite 
equal  to  classes  higher  in  the  social  scale.  Their  average  physical  con- 
dition is  good.  The  greatest  enemy  the  working  classes  have  to  con- 
tend with  is  strong  drink,  and  of  this  they  consume  inordinate  quanti- 
ties. Liquor-stores  are  planted  near  public  works,  dwelling-houses, 
and,  indeed,  at  every  conceivable  spot  in  Glasgow,  and  there  workmen 
congregate,  more  i)articular]y  on  pay-days,  and  spend  half  of  their 
earnings  on  whisky.  To  counteract  the  effect  which  these  whisky  dens 
produce  social  reformers  have  been  at  work  for  several  years,  but,  to 
outward  appearance  at  least,  their  efforts  have,  to  a  large  extent,  been 
unsuccessful.  There  are  numerous  temperance  organizations,  any  num- 
ber of  church  "Gospel  halls,"  and  the  like,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  ma- 
terially affect  the  general  condition. 

A   SHIP-JOINEB'S   STATEMENT. 

The  follwing  is  substantially  the  report  of  an  interview  with  a  Clyde 
operative,  a  fair  representative  of  his  class : 

Q.  How  old  are  you  ?— A.  I  aru  thirty-five  years  old. 
Q.  What  is  your  husiuess  ? — A.  I  am  a  ship-joiner. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family  ?— A.  I  have  a  wife  and  four  children.  The  oldest  is  fifteen 
and  the  youngest  five  years  old. 
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Q.  Wliat  wages  do  you  receive  per  day  t — A.  I  receive,  while  working  full  time, 
$1.17.     (The  average  wages  paid  to  ship-joiners  is  from  $1.17  to  |1.30.) 

Q.  How  many  hours  per  day  are  you  required  to  work  for  such  wages  ? — A.  During 
the  entire  year  we  work  nine  and  a  lialf  hours  five  days  per  week  and  six  and  a  half 
hours  on  Saturdays.     In  winter  we  work  by  oil  lamps  and  electric  light. 

Q.  How  much  time  are  you  allowed  for  your  meals? — A.  We  have  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  for  breakfast  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  same  interval  for  dinner 
at  1  o'clock.     We  take  our  supper  after  our  day's  work  is  done. 

Q.  Can  you  support  your  family  ou  such  wages  ?— A.  Yes ;  pretty  fairly.  My  boy, 
aged  thirteen,  receives  61  cents  per  week  as  a  message  boy  in  a  store. 

Q.  What  do  the  united  earnings  of  yourself  and  boy  amount  to  in  a  year  ? — A.  With 
general  good  health  we  earn  about  $340.65  per  year. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  in  detail  the  uses  you  make  of  this  money  ? — A.  I  might  give 
you  a  fair  estimate.  I  pay  per  annum  for  rent  of  room  and  kitchen  in  second  story, 
f  51.09 ;  for  clothing  for  self  and  family,  $50.99 ;  for  food  and  fuel  per  day,  51  cents,  or 
per  year,  $186.14.  This  makes  an  average  for  each  member  of  my  family  of  8  cente 
per  day  fully.  For  water  rates,  gas,  police  money,  poor  rates,  $9.73 ;  for  school-tax 
and  fees  for  two  children,  $7.29;  for  dues  to  mechanics'  aid  society,  $7.37 ;  for  ex- 
penses at  Glasgow  fair  and  new  year  holidays,  $5.99 ;  leaving  for  school-books,  chureh 
seat,  doctor's  bill,  and  incidentals,  $14.59  per  annum. 

Q.  Of  what  kind  of  food  do  your  daily  meals  consist  ? — A.  For  breakfast,  oatmeal- 
porridge,  and  sometimes  bread  and  miik  ;  for  dinuBr,  broth  made  with  a  bone,  and 
sometimes  rice  and  milk  and  potato  soup  ;  for  supper,  tea,  bread,  and  butter. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  save  any  portion  of  your  earnings  for  days  of  sickness  or  old 
age  ? — A.  No,  but  I  expect  that  as  my  family  grow  up  they  will  be  able  to  help  me. 
In  case  I  ara  myself  sick  or  meet  with  accident,  I  receive  $2.43  per  week  from  the 
ship-joiners'  society,  of  which  I  am  a  member.  I  cannot,  however,  lay  by  anything 
for  old  age. 

SAFETY   OF  EMPLOYlfiS. 

Of  recent  years  the  legislature  has  passed  very  stringentacts  intended 
mainly  for  the  protection  of  women  and  young  persons  in  certain  man- 
ufactures, but  also  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  adult  males,  so  far  as 
regards  cleanliness,  ventilation,  non-crowding  of  workshops,  and  the 
use  of  means  for  the  prevention  of  disease  incident  to  particular  trades, 
and  for  the  safety  of  the  employes  in  such  trades.  This  legislation  was 
the  result  of  royal  commissions  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  mode 
and  hours  of  labor,  more  particularly  of  females  and  young  persons,  the 
commissions  being  called  for  in  consequence  of  the  belief  entertained 
of  deplorable  and  quite  preventible  hardships  which  these  persons, 
especially  in  cttton-mills,  suffered.  The  report  of  the  commissions 
showed  that  many  of  the  statements,  which  found  ready  credence  with 
the  public,  were  exaggerated,  and  that  children  were  seldom  admitted 
into  factories  until  they  were  nine  years  old.  The  result  of  the  agita- 
tion, however,  was  the  passing  of  a  series  of  acts  of  Parliament,  which 
have  now  been  consolidated  and  amended  by  the  factory  and  work- 
shops act,  1878.  A  copy  of  this  is  printed  in  the  appendix  to  the  1878 
Eeport  on  the  State  of  Labor  in  Europe.  Nearly  every  workman  is  con- 
nected with  some  society  from  which,  by  the  payment  of  a  small  sum 
weekly,  he  becomes  entitled  to  draw  an  allowance,  if  disabled  as  already 
stated,  but  previous  to  January  1, 1881,  an  employer  was  not  liable  to 
a  workman  for  injuries  the  latter  might  sustain  in  the  course  of  his  em- 
ployment. By  the  "employer's  liability  act,"  which  came  into  opera- 
tion on  that  date,  it  is  enacted  that  where  personal  injury  is  caused  to 
a  workman — 

(1)  By  reason  of  any  defect  in  the  condition  of  the  ways,  works,  machinery,  or 
plant  connected  with  or  used  in  the  business  of  the  employer ;  or 

(2)  By  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  employer,  who 
has  any.  superintendence  intrusted  to  him  whilst  in  the  exercise  of  such  superintend- 
ence; or 

(3)  By  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  employer,  to 
whose  orders  or  directions  the  workman,  at  the  time  of  the  injury,  was  bound  to  con- 
form, and  did  conform,  where  such  injury  resulted  from  his  having  so  conformed ;  or 
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(4)  By  reason  of  the  act  or  omission  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  employei 
done  or  made  in  obedience  to  the  rules  or  by-laws  of  the  employer,  or  in  obedience  ti 
particular  instructions  given  by  any  person  delegated  with  the  authority  of  the  em 
ployer  on  that  behalf ;  or 

(5)  By  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  employer,  whi 
has  the  charge  or  control  of  any  signal  points,  locomotive  engine,  or  train  upon  i 
railway — the  -workman,  or  in  case  the  injury  results  in  death,  the  legal  personal  rep 
resentatives  of  the  workman,  and  any  persons  entitled  in  case  of  death,  shall  havi 
the  same  right  of  compensation  and  remedies  against  the  employer  as  if  the  work- 
man had  not  been  a  workman  of  nor  in  the  service  of  the  employer,  nor  engaged  ii 
his  work. 

The  amount  of  compensation  recoverable  under  this  act  shall  not  exceed  such  sum 
as  may  be  found  to  be  equivalent  to  the  estimated  earnings  during  the  three  years 
preceding  the  injury  of  a  person  in  the  same  grade  employed  during  those  years  ir 
the  like  employment  and  in  the  district  in  which  the  workman  is  employed  at  the 
time  of  the  injury. 

In  Glasgow  employer  and  employ^  preserve  a  very  independent  atti- 
tude toward  each  other,  and  an  employer  rarely,  so  far  as  I  can  ascer- 
tain, takes  any  direct  interest  in  the  moral  and  physical  well-being  ol 
his  employes.  There  are,  however,  numerous  agencies  in  the  city  de- 
signed to  improve  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  working 
classes.    To  these  agencies  employers  are  large  contributors, 

POLITICAL   RIGHTS. 

Prior  to  1868,  workingmen  had  really  no  political  privileges,  as  the 
qualification  necessary  to  entitle  a  citizen  to  vote,  either  at  a  municipal 
pal  or  parliamentary  election,  was  occupancy  of  a  dwelling-house  or 
premises  for  which  a  rent  of  not  less  than  $48.66  per  annum  was  paid. 
This  applied  to  burgs.  In  the  country  district  the  qualification  was 
much  higher.  In  1868  household  suffrage  in  burgs  was  established. 
Bo  person,  however,  is  entitled  to  vote  if  he  has  during  the  year  been 
exempted  from  payment  of  poor  rates,  on  the  ground  of  his  inability 
to  pay,  or  has  failed  to  pay  the  poor  rates  payable  by  him  in  respect  of 
his  house  or  premises.  Since  the  workingmen  of  Scotland  attained  this 
political  privilege,  they  have  exercised  considerable  influence  on  legis- 
lation. Laws  have  been  passed  abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt,  mak- 
ing it  illegal  to  arrest  a  workman's  wages  unless  in  so  f§r  as  they  exceed 
$4.86  weekly ;  establishing  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  working  of 
the  act  abolishing  payment  of  wages  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  cur- 
rent coin  of  the  realm ;  making  masters  liable  for  injuiies  sustained 
by  workmen  in  the  course  of  their  employment,  and  various  other  meas- 
ures giving  important  rights  and  privileges  to  the  laboring  classes.  The 
tendency  of  legislation  at  the  present  time  is  decidedly  to  improve  and 
elevate  the  position  of  the  working  people. 

The  principle  on  which  our  local  taxation  is  based  is  the  rental  or  an- 
nual value  of  houses  and  buildings,  and  on  houses  of  less  than  $48.66  of 
'  rental  the  rate  per  pound  is  fixed  at  one-half  of  what  the  occupants  of 
h  ouses  of  over  $48.66  rental  pay.  Poor-rates  and  school-rates  fall  equally 
on  all  classes  levied  also  according  to  rental.  The  working  classes  prac- 
tically pay  no  direct  imperial  taxes. 

CAUSES   OP  BMIGE'ATION. 

The  principal  causes  which  induce  the  working  people  to  emigrate 
from  this  district  are  the  lowness  of  the  wages  earned  in  the  great 
majority  of  occupations  and  the  small  chance  which  the  mechanic  or 
laborer  has  of  bettering  his  condition.  Those  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits  again  know  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  them  in  this  coun- 
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try,  even  by  rigid  economy  and  hard  work,  ever  to  acquire  a  farm 
of  their  own,  while  the  facilities  which  a  new  country  offers  in  that 
direction  is  a  tempting  inducement  to  them  to  break  their  connection 
with  the  old. 

In  selecting  a  new  home,  various  circumstances  iniiuence  the  emigrant. 
In  a  great  many  cases,  however,  he  has  friends  already  settled  with 
whom  he  has  been  in  correspondence,  and  on  the  faith  of  whose  state- 
ments he  resolves  to  go  to  the  same  place.  Of  course  a  preference  is 
given  to  a  prosperous  country,  where  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  mechanic 
or  laborer  obtaining  a  good  wage  and  ultimately  acquiring  property 
and  bettering  his  condition. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  reliable  information  as  to  the  occupations  of  the 
emigrants,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  majority  of  them  from  Scotland 
follow  agricultural  pursuits. 


Part  II. — Female  Labor. 

NUMBER   OF   EMPLOYl^S  IN  DISTRICT. 

Of  the  total  population  of  Scotland,  which  amounts  to  3,735,573,  there 
are  1,799,475  males  and  1,936,098  females.  The  female  workers  are 
given  at  498,271,  so  that  25.736  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  females 
in  Scotland  are  engaged  in  some  occupation. 

The  foll6wing  figures  apply  to  this  consular  district  and  include  all 
females  employed  in  industrial  pursuits  with  the  exception  of  those  en- 
gaged in  ordinary  household  duties  and  domestic  servants : 


Occupations. 


Manufacturing  and  mechanical ., 

Commercial,  including  transportation .' 

Frofeesional  and  personal,  including  G-overnment  oflScials  and  clfii-ks, 
teachers,  artists,  chemists,  hotel  and  hoarding-house  keepers,  jour- 
nalists, laundresses,  musicians,  iuTentors,  hankers,  hrokers,  lec- 
turers, puhlic  speakers,  &c 

Agriculture 


Total  of 
all  ages. 


71,  583 
2,192 


4,827 
448 


Under 
twenty 
years. 


24, 409 
1,625 


2,489 
71 


28,  594 


Ahove 
twenty 
years. 


47, 174 
567 


2,338 

377 


WAGES  AND   HOURS   OP  LABOR. 

In  the  tabulated  statements  annexed  all  information  attainable  is 
given  as  to  the  wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  females.  The  minimum 
wage  payable  in  this  district  may  be  given  at  $1.46,  the  maximum  at 
$4.14,  and  the  average  at  $2.68  per  week. 

MORAL   AND   PHYSICAL   CONDITION   OF   FEMALE   EMPLOTiifeS. 

As  a  rule,  the  female  employes  in  this  district  are  healthy  and  their 
moral  condition  good.  There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  this 
respect  of  late  years,  and  not  a  little  of  this  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  operations  of  the  factory  and  workshop's  act,  to  which  I  have  already 
referred. 

VARIOUS  PROVISIONS   FOR  FEMALE   BMPLOYil&S. 

The  factory  and  workshop's  act,  already  referred  to,  makes  provision 
for  the  improvement  of  women  and  young  persons,  and  also  provides 
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measures  intended  to  secure  their  safety.  Employers  are  also  bound  to 
adopt  the  sanitary  measures  therein  specified.  1  cannot  learn,  however, 
that  any  special  provision,  beyond  what  the  law  compels,  is  made  by 
employers  for  the  improvement  of  women  and  young  persons  employed 
by  them,  or  for  the  care  of  such  employes  when  sick  or  disabled. 

WAGES,   PAST  AND   PRESENT. 

In  several  branches  of  trade  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  of 
wages  paid  to  women  during  the  past  five  years ;  but,  in  others,  where 
their  CTnployment,  like  that  of  male  labor,  is  largely  influenced  by  local 
considerations,  the  wages  have  not  increased.  In  mills  and  factories, 
for  example,  they  have  slightly  decreased ;  but  iu  the  ease  of  milliners, 
dress-makers,  clerks,  and  telegraph  operators,  their  remuneration  is 
better.  Shop  women,  connected  with  drapery  establishments,  receive 
wages  rangingfrom  $2.43  to$4.86  per  week;  andclerksfrom$1.70to$3.65. 
A  few  heads  of  departments  in  millinery  and  dress-making  establish- 
ments have  as  high  as  $194.66  to  $389.32  per  annum.  The  average  wage 
of  young  women  engaged  in  a  thread  or  wincey  mill  is  $2.92,  but  among 
finer  woolen  goods  about  49  cents  more.  So  far  as  the  necessaries  of 
life  are  concerned,  on  the  whole,  they  have  not  been  cheaper  in  Glasgow 
for  fifteen  years,  and  this  is  principally  on  account  of  the  great  food 
supply  from  other  countries,  more  particularly  the  United  States,  from 
which  immense  quantities  of  grain,  beef,  and  other  articles  of  consump- 
tion come  to  Glasgow.  The  effects  of  female  labor  on  the  employment 
of  men  is  comparatively  insignificant  in  Glasgow,  and  is  only  felt  at  all 
in  a  few  warehouses  and  ofiSces. 

MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  EFFECTS   OF  FEMALE   EMPLOYMENT. 

As  a  rule,  the  women  employed  have  all  a  good  elementary  education, 
the  parochial  system  of  education  iu  Scotland,  founded  in  the  days  of 
John  Knox,  having  given  facilities  to  the  poorest  to  le  ru  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic.  Education  has,  since  1878,  been  compulsory  in 
Scotland ;  and  employment  of  children  is  prohibited  until  a  certificate 
of  the  child  having  obtained  a  prescribed  standard  of  proficiency  in  the 
elementary  branches  of  education  is  procured.  In  Glasgow,  and  all  over 
Scotland,  the  proportion  of  married  women  employed  in  factories,  mills, 
and  general  stores  is  comparatively  small.  The  ordinary  female  mill 
and  factory  employes  are  daughters  of  workmen  who  have  large  fami- 
lies, and  are  glad  to  get  their  children  out  to  some  kind  of  employment 
to  eke  out  scanty  earnings.  The  young  women,  however,  engaged  in 
telegraph  service,  dress-making,  millinery,  and  warehouses  in  the  city, 
are  generally  daughters  of  well-to-do  mechanics,  railway  servants,  house- 
joiners,  masons,  &c. ;  but,  althougu  they  have  to  keep  up  a  much  more 
respectable  appearance  in  dress,  their  earnings  are  scarcely  so  good  as 
those  of  their  sisters  employed  at  the  mill.  There  has  been  some  im- 
provement recently  in  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  female  mill- 
workers,  brought  about  by  the  local  authorities  insisting  on  certain  reg- 
ulations of  a  sanitary  nature  being  enforced  in  all  the  mills  and  factories 
under  their  control,  together  with  additional  enactments  in  the  same 
direction  by  the  latest  factory  act. 


United  States  Consulate, 

Glasgow,  June  17, 1884. 


BEET  HARTB, 

Consul. 
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GENERAL   TRADES. 

Wages  paid  the  general  traces  per  hour  {fifty-one  per  week)  in  Glasgow. 


Occupations. 


BUILDING  TEADES. 


Bricklayers 

Hod-carriers  . . 
Masons 

Tenders 

Plasterers 

Tenders 

Slaters 

Roofers 

,  Tenders — ... 
Plumbers -  - . 

Assistants 

H0nse  carpenters  . 
^M-fltters 


Bakers*  

Blacksmiths  ■  '- 
Strikei-s  -- 
Book-binders-. 
Brick-makers  . 
Brewers. 


OTHRB  TEADES. 


Butchers 

Brtos  founders . . 
Ga1>inet-makerst . 
Confectioners  . . . 
Cigar-makers  — 

Cfi^pers 

Cutlers 

Distillers 

Drivers  . 


Draymen  and  teamsters . 

Cab,  carruige 

Street  railways 


Dyers 
Engravers 
Purriei'8 
Gardeners  , 


Hatters  . 

HoTseshoers 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  &c. 

Lithographers 

Mjll-wrights 


Potters . 

Printers  ,. 

Teachers  (public  schools)  per  annum . 

Saddle  and  harness  makers 

Sail-makers 

Stevedores 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

15 

17 

8 

12 

14 

14 

8 

10 

12 

14 

10 

1» 

Average. 


Tanners. 

Tailors 

Tinsmiths. .' 

Weavers  (outside  of  mills)  . 


12 
12 
18 
12 
14 
14 
14- 
12 
14 
16 
14 
15 
10 
12 
11 
12 
16 
14 
12 
14 
16 
14 
10 
16 
13 
17 
18 
I,  433  24 
12 
14 
12 
13 
11 
14 
10 


Cents. 


16 
11 
14 
9 
12 
10 
14 
14 
10 
14 
10 
14 
14 


12 
13} 
9 
12 
12 
18 
11 
13 
14 
12 
12 
13 
14 
12 
124 
10 
10 
10 

11 

14 
13 
10 
13 
14 
14 
9 
14 
12 


11 
12 
10 
12 
10 
13 
10 


*  Bakers  work  from  flfty-slx  to  sixty-five  hours  per  week, 
t  Cabinet-makers  work  fifty-two  hours  per  week. 

FACTORIES    A.ND  MILLS. 
Wages  paid  pen  week  of  fifty-six  hours  in  factories  or  mills  in  Glasgow. 


Occupations. 

Average. 

Occupations. 

Average. 

FEMALES.* 

Tfoolen  and  wincey  factory  weavers 

$3  04 
2  55 

2  19 

3  40 
3  04 
1  94 
1  70 

MALEf.* 

■Woolen  and  wincey  factories : 

$9  73 
10  21 

Woolen  and  wincey  pirn  winders 

Mechanics 

7  29 

Drawers 

6  32 

Tenders  and  young  girls  (general) 

Twisters       --. 

6  07 

3  02 

*  With  very  few  exceptions  all  the  above  classes  are  on  piecework,  and  the  average  earnings  in  a 
Glasgow  mill  are  given. 
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FOUNDRIES  AND   MACHINE   SHOPS. 


Wages  paid  per  hour  {fifty-one  hours  per  week)  m  foundries,  machme-shopSf  and    iromr 

works  in  Glasgow. 


Occapations. 


Locomotive  engineers 

Pattern-makers    

Molders 

Iron-dressers 

Blaokemiths  and  general  smiths 

Forgers 

Puddlers  

Iron  sorters 

Tenders  or  laborers 

Wagon  drivers 

HutcJi  couplers  and  laborers 

Iron-plate  rollers 

Steel-plate  rollers 

Adjusters  and  cutters 

Furnace  brushers 

General  tenders 

Sewing-machine  makers 

Agricultural-machine  makers 

Tube-uiakers 

File  makers  and  sharpeners 

Saw -millers 

Brass  finishers  and  cutters * 

Tool  sharpeners 

Ironstone  sorters  and  breakers. 

Oversmen  at  iron- works 

Clerks  at  iron- works 

General  laborers 


Note.— Several  of  the  above  classes  make  higher  rates  while  working  on  piece. 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

11* 

14i 

114 

14i 

U 

16 

13 

13 

12 

14 

U 

14 

12 

'        18 

10 

ID 

9 

10 

9 

10 

8 

8 

12 

16 

13 

17 

12 

34 

12 

12 

8 

8 

10 

14 

11 

15 

12 

12 

12 

16 

12 

12 

13 

15 

12 

12 

10 

10 

20 

24 

8 

18 

8 

10 

Average. 


Cents. 
13 
13 
IS 
13 
13 
14 
15 
10 
H 
«i 
8 
14 
15 
13 
12 
8 
12 
12 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
10 


GLASS  WORKS. 
Wages  paid  per  week  to  glasa-worlcers  {rough  plate)  in  Glasgow. 


Oconpationa. 

Hours 
per  week. 

Average. 

Occnpations. 

Hours 
per  week. 

Average. 

40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
96 
72 
96 
60 
60 
60 

$9  24 

8  75 
6  56 

6  81 

5  83 

3  65 

9  73 

7  29 

6  56 

8  51 
6  08 

4  38 

60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
72 
60 

$589 

583 

8  01 

Pullers-off         

Packers 

4  86 

2  07 

Furnace  builder 

9  73 

4  38 

6  08 

5  10 

Glass-pickers  (women) 

2  43 

24  33 

Note. — Only  rough-plate  glasB  is  manufactured  in  Glasgow. 
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Wages  paid  per  day  of  nine  hours  in  and  in  convection  with  coal  mines  in  Glasgow  and  dis- 
trict. 


OccapatiODB. 


Under-ground  men. 


Firemen  ... 
Soademen  ■ . 
Drivers  — 
Bottomera. 
Miners 


Above-ground  men  {per  day  of  twelve  hours). 


Eneineman 

Fitneadmau 

Boiler  iireman 

Bnnneis 

Soreenmen 

Platelayers 

Wagoners  and  'brakesmen. 

Blacksmiths 

Joiners 


Lowest. 


$0  85 
73 
48 
77 
86 


73 


Highest. 


$0  97 
97 


91 
1  09 


93 


1  05 
1  05 


Average. 


to  91 
85 
64 
81 
97 


81 
64 
68 
81 
85 
1  01 
1  01 


Note.— The  salaries  of  managers  vary  considerably,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  mines ;  they 
range  from  $730.15  to  $1,946.59  per  annnm. 


RAILWAY  BMPL0Y:6S. 

Wages  paid  per  how  to  railway  employes  (those  engaged  about  stations,  as  well  as  those 
engaged  on  the  engines  and  cars,  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  ^e.)  in  Glasgow. 

[Honrs  variable,  from  flfty-six  to  sixtyeight  per  week.] 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


Engine-drivers,  passenger  trains. . 

Stokers,  passenger  trains 

Engine-drivers,  goods  trains 

Stokers,  goods  trains 

Gondactors,  passenger  trains  ..... 
Conductors  or  guards,  goods  trains 

Porters  at  stations 

Lamp  trimmers 

Pointsmen 

Station-masters  * 

Ticket  collectors    

Clerks  at  stations  t 

Clerks  at  railway  head  ofBicest 

Shunters 

Permanent  way -laborers 

Engineers,  locomotive-makers 

Joiners,  truck-makers 

Carriage-builders 

Axle-makers   

Van-men  

Cart  and  lorrie  drivers 

Inspectors 

Attendants  on  Pullman  cars 

Blacksmiths 

Chain-makers 

Coal  and  iron  stone- trimmers 

Engine  and  carriage  cleaners 

General  laborers 


Cents. 

Cents. 

12 

16 

10 

12 

09 

11 

08 

10 

12 

IS 

08 

10 

09 

10 

09 

10 

12 

14 

12 

*8 

12 

14 

12 

12 

,  10 

36 

09 

10 

10 

12 

12 

14 

12 

12 

12 

15 

12 

14 

10 

12 

10 

11 

12 

16 

12 

12 

12 

14 

12 

14 

08 

10 

08 

10 

08 

10 

CenU. 


*  From  $243.30  to  $1,946.69  per  annum.  t  From  $29.19  to  $48.65  per  month. 

NOTB— London  express-train  men,  to  and  from  Glasgow,  paid  higher. 


13 
11 
10 
09 
13 
09 
09 
09 
12 
18 
12 
12 
16 
09 
10 
12 
12 
12 
12 
10 
10 
1! 
12 
13 
13 
10 
09 
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SHIP-YARDS. 


Wages  paid  per  hour  in  ship-yards,  disUnguishing  between  iron  and  wood  ship-building,  in 

Glasgow  and  district. 


Occupations. 


Shipwrights 

Ship-joiners 

Sawyers 

"Wood  macbiuemen 

Blacksmiths      

Boiler-maters  (on  time) 

Kiveters  (ou  time) 

Calkers  (on  time) 

iFltters  (on  time) 

Frame-setters  (on  time) 
ISngineers : 

(3-enerai , 

Iron-finishers 

Brass-finishers 

Pattern-makers 

Painters 

Plnmbers 

Eiggers 

Red-leaders 

Iron-markers 

Hammermen 

Small -boat  builders 

Blacksmiths'  improvers 
Iron-wor)<ers'  helpers  -  - 

Storemen    

Team-drivers  in  yards  - 

Ship-draftsmen  * 

Ship-yard  clerks  t 

General  laborers 


Lowest.    Highest. 


Gents.  ! 
14 
12 
10 
10 
12 

14  ! 

14  i 
14 

14  \ 

111 
12  I 
12  1 
14  j 
12  ! 

1*  i 

U  ; 

09  I 

09  1 
08  I 

11 ; 

10  ' 

11  i 

12  I 

10  I 
12 
11 
08 


14 
13 
12 
12 
14 
15 
16 
16 
14 
16 

13 
13 
14 
14 
13 
14 
13 
10 
10 
08 
15 
12 
13 
12 
10 
$1  20 
48 
09 


Average. 


Cents, 
14 
13 
11 
11 
13 
U 
15 
15 
14 
»5 

12 

12 

13 

14 

]2i 

14 

12 

09i 

09i 

08 

12 

11 

12 

12 

10 


08i 


*  From  $292.90  to  $3,406.54  per  annum. 


t  From  $243.30  to  $973.29  per  annum. 


PIECEWORK  RATES   IN  GLASGOW  SHIP-BUILDING  YARDS. 


As  a  very  large  portion  of  the  iron- workers  (that  is,  riveters,  calkers, 
platers,  and  frame-setters)  are  ou  piecework  in  ship-building  yards,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  give  a  fair  average  of  the  wages  they  are  able  to 
make  at  the  present  time.  These  wages,  I  may  mention,  have  fallen 
very  materially  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year.  It  is  on  record 
that  last  year,  when  the  trade  was  very  busy,  that  many  riveters  earned 
from  $1459  to  $24.33  per  week  of  five  days ;  platers  from  $9.73  to  $19.46 ; 
and  calkers  from  $17.02  to  $38.93  in  the  same  time.  Now  those  classes 
of  operatives  may  be  set  down  as  follows : 

Per  week  of  fifty-four  hours : 

Riveters gg  73  to  $17  02 

Plater.s 9  73         14  59 

Calkers 12  16         18  24 

Eiveters  are  presently  paid  at  rates  ranging  from  $2.19  to  $3.02  for 
each  100  seven-eighth  inch  rivets,  and  higher,  according  to  the  thickness 
of  the  plates  worked  upon.  Platers  or  frame-setters  about  $2.45  for  set- 
ting an  ordinary  ship-plate,  and  calkers,  who  are  the  most  highly  paid 
workmen  ou  the  Clyde,  so  much  per  square  foot.  The  exceptionally  high 
wages  mentioned  above  as  having  been  paid  last  year  were  earned  by 
the  men  working  overtime. 

The  rates  of  wages  given  in  the  foregoing  statement  apply  to  opera- 
tives connected  with  iron-ship  building.  Very  tew  wooden  ships  are  now 
built  ou  the  Clyde,  but  the  wages  of  the  workmen  engaged  in  building 
them  will  be  about  the  same  as  already  given. 
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SEAMEN'S  WAGES, 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  {officers  and  men),  distmguishing  between  ocean,  coast,  and 
river  navigation,  and  between  sail  and  steam,  in  Glasgow. 


Occnpations. 


Ocewn  steamers,  passenger  service. 

CaptAin 

First  officer 

E^econd  officer 

Third  ofticer 

Fourth  officer 

Boatswain   

Able-bodied  seamen 

Engineer   ' 

Second  enfoneer 

Third  CDftineer 

i'onrth  en^neer 

Ti  imnaers 

Firemen 

Cook       

Steward 

Ocean,  cargo  steamers. 

Captain  

First  officer 1 

Second  officer. 

Boatswain 

Carpenter 

Able-bodied  seamen 

Ordinary  seainen 

First  engineer 

Second  engineer 

Third  engineer 

Firemen  

Cook  and  steward 

Ocean,  sailing  vessels. 
Captain 


Average, 


$155 

82 

58 
41 
24 
20 
87 
77 
60 
51 
25 
)5 
48 
29 


71 


87  59 


Occnpations. 


Ocea/n,  sailing  vessels — Continued. 


First  officer 

j  Second  officer 

Third  officer 

!  Fonrth  officer 

I  Boatswain 

I  Carpenter 

Able-bodied  seamen  . 

Cook 

:  Steward 


Coasting  trade,  steamers. 


Captain 

First  mate 

Able-bodied  seamen ... 
Carpenter 

First  engineer 

Second  engineer 

Firemen  and  trimmers. 


OoasUng  trade,  saMvng. 

Captain 

First  mate 

Able-bodied  seamen , 


Steam  river  navigation. 

Captain 

First  mate 

Able-bodied  seamen 

Carpenter 

First  engineer 

Second  engineer 


Average. 


$38  93 
21  89 
19  4& 


20  67 
27  98 
17  02 
24  33 
19  46 


51  08 
26  76 
15  80 
20  67 
31  62 
43  79 
26  37 


34  06 
18  24 
14  59 


72  99 
31  62 
26  76 
31  62 
51  OS 


STORE  XN-D   SHOP  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  hour  (Hfty-four  to  sixty-four  hours  per  week)  in  stores ,  wholesale  or  retail, 
to  males  andfemalesjin  Glasgow, 

Occupations.  , 


Drapery  salesmen 

Drapery  saleswomen 

^Milliners,  women 

Dressmakers,  women 

l^rst-hand  niilliuers 

First-hand  dressmakers 

Commercial  tiavelers ^ 

I.eailing  salcHmen 

Heads  of  departments: 

J<.<^tail , 

Wholesale 

Tailors  in  workahopa 

Tailoresses  in  workshops 

Grocery  salesmen,  retail 

'"trst-hands  salesmen,  retail 

'neral  storemen,  wholesale 

itionprrt'  assistants : 

detail 

"Wholesale 

General  soft  goods,  salesmen 

General  soft  goods,  wholesale 

Liquor  hhop  or  store  salesmen 

Jewelers'  shop  assistant 

Butchers'  assistant 

Ship-store  warehonsemen 

Oil  and  color  storemen 

Fislimongers'  assistants 

Poulterers'  assistants 

Tobacconists  and  sboe-ahop  assistants 
General  store  and  shop  keeper 

92a— LAB 62 


Lowest 

Highest. 

Cents. 

Genu. 

08 

16 

06 

12 

06 

10 

04 

08 

12 

14 

12 

12 

10 

60 

16 

24 

20 

48 

24 

60 

07 

11 

04 

10 

06 

16 

12 

14 

12 

12 

08 

12 

12 

18 

10 

12 

12 

12 

08 

16 

10 

18 

08 

16 

12 

12 

09 

14 

10 

14 

10 

14 

08 

14 

06 

12 

Oente. 


10 
09' 
08 
07 
12 
12 
16 
14 

24 
30 
09 
07 
10 
12 
12 

10 
14 
10 
12 
12 
14 
12 
12 
11 
12 
12 
10 
10 
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HOUSEHOLD   WAGES. 
Wages  paid  per  year  to  household  servants  in  Glasgow. 


Occupations. 

Average. 

Occupations. 

Average. 

FEMALE3. 

$77  86 
97  33 
199  62 

145  99 
77  86 
43  79 
97  33 
77  86 
68  13 
92  46 

107  06 
68  39 

Pem  ALES— Continued. 

$82  73 

Cook,  "(vith  -washing* 

87  59 

119  79 

Cook,  having    kitclien    and    scullery 

92  46 

77  86 

MALES.                          ! 

Butler* 

243  32 

145  99 

204  39 

253  05 

253  05 

*With  board. 


t  Free  house,  coal,  gas,  &c. 


AGRICULTUEAL  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  day,  weelc,  month,  quarter,  half  year,  or  year — as  the  case  nay  be — to  agri- 
cultural  laborers  and  household  (country)  servants  in  Lanarkshire,  Benfrewshvre,  and 
Ayrshire,  with  or  vAthout  board  and  lodging. 


Occupations. 


Lowest.     Highest.  Average. 


Plowmen ; 

Single,  with  board per  half  year.. 

Married,  with  free  house  and  potatoes per  year.. 

Laborers per  day.. 

Female  field  laborers do 

Dairy-maids,  with  board per  half  year.. 

Foresters : 

Foremen,  with  free  house per  year. . 

Ordinary per  week. . 


$72  99 

233  69 

73 

44 


262  79 

85 

73 

53  39 

486'  65 
5  35 


$85- 16 

243  32 

81 

53 

43  79 

437  98 
6  10 


CORPORATION  EMPLOYES. 
Wages  paid  to  the  corporation  employes  in  the  city  of  Glasgow. 


Occupations. 


POLICE  FOKOE.* 


Chief  constable 

Physician 

District  surgeons 

Superintendents 

Lieutenants 

Pay  clerk 

Custodier 

Registrar 

Clerks  to  chief  constable. . 

Female  turnkeys 

Inspectors 


Constables 

Powder-magazine-keeper,  two. 
Store-keeper  and  tailors,  t^ee. 

Lamp-trimmers 

Waiters 


DETECTIVE  DEPAIITMENT.» 


Inspector 

Subinspectors  - 
Officers 


Time. 


Per  year 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

dp 

Per  week  of  84  hours . 
do 


.do  , 
.do  . 
.do  . 
.do. 
.do  . 
.do. 


Per  year : 

Per  week  of  84  hours  . 
do.... 


Lowest. 


$194  66 

1, 119  29 

535  31 


340  65 


8  27 
7  29 
5  59 

4  86 

5  35 
2  43 
5  10 


8  75 
7  29 


Highest.  Average. 


$729  97 

1,  60S  94 

875  97 


875  97 


9  73 
7  78 
6  56 

6  32 

7  03 
6  56 


10  22 
8  27 


1, 946  60 
243  32 
1, 459  95 
778  64 
1, 119  29 
1, 119  29 
1, 119  29 


3  41 
8  75 
7  78 


729  07 
8  75. 
8  27 


♦Superintendents,  lieutenants,  pay  clerk,  chief  constable's  clerks,  and  inspector,  detective  de- 
partment, set  clothing  and  £2  per  year  for  boot  money.  Detective  officers  get  £10  per  year  in  Uon  of 
clothing.  Inspectors,  sergeants,  and  constables  get  6(f .  per  week  boot  money.  Powder-masazine-keefi^ 
pers  get  clothing  and  free  houses  and  gardens.  *      I 
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Occupations. 


Time. 


Loweat. 


Highest.  Average. 


WEIGHIHG-  DEPAETMENT. 


Weighers . 


Per  week  of  68  hours  . 


$4  38 


GAB  TKUST. 

Stokers,  leading  (free  houses) . 
Stokers,  ordinary 
Eetort  lahorers, 

Coal  porters 

Cokeflllers    

Engine  drivers 

Betort  setters    

Pipe-layers  (mains) 

Service-layers 

Meter-makers 

Laborers 

Managers,  chiefs  (free  houses)  ■ 
Managers,  subordinates 


Per  week  of  84  hours  . 

do 

do 

Per  week  of  67  hours. . 

do 

do 

Per  week  of  57  hours.  - 

do 

do 

Per  week  of  51  hours  . 
Per  week  of  57  hours  . 

Per  year  

ido 


1, 459  95 


WATEK  TBUST. 


District  turncocks  (i^e  houses  and  taxes 

paid). 
Met 


Per  week  of  54  hours  . 


ileter  makers  and  repairers 

Meter  oilers ' 

Inspectors  , 

Pipe-layers - 

Laborers 

Causey  ers 

Supenntendents  (free  bouses,  gardens, 
and  taxes  paid). 

LIGHTnjG  DEPABTMBNT. 


.do  . 
-do. 
-do  . 


Per  week  of  60  hours  . 
do 

Per  week  of  57  hours  . 


■  £*oreman  (free  clothing) 

Assistant  foreman  (free  clothing)  - . 
Street  lamplighters  (free  olothlug) . 
Stair  lamplighters  (free  cap  only). . 


Per  week  of  84  hours  . 

do 

do 

do 


CLEANSING  DEFABTMEHT. 


Poremen  and  Inspectors  - 

Carters 

Scavengers 

Laborers 

Manager 


Per  week  of  67  hours  . 

do 

do 

......do  

Per  year 


FIBE-BBIGADE  BEPABTMENT.t 


Inspector 

'  Assistant  (first) 

Assistaiit  (second)  . 
Bistilct  foremen^ . . 

Engineers^ 

Piremen§  


Per  year  . 

.do... 

, do... 

Per  week . 

do... 

do... 


CADSEWAYING  DEPAETMENT. 


IForemen  (principals) 

Poremeu  (subordinates) 

Masons 

"Causeyers ■ 

.  SurfaceiRen 

'Sewermen 

:  Lamp-erecters  and  grating-sinkers  . 

Bepotmen S 

'Causey  dressers 

Laborers 

Stone-breakers 

'Watchmen 


Per  week  of  57  hours  . 
do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

:-....do 

Per  cubic  yard. 

Per  hour 


TBADESMEN. 


Carpenters  and  joiners . 

Brick-layers 

Smiths  

"Plumbers 

Cas-fitters 


Per  week  of  57  hours  - 

do 

do 

do 

do 


. 


5  59 
4  86 
4  86 
7  29 


4  86 
2  55 


6  08 
5  59 


9  73 
6  32 


9  48 


5  85 
3  65 


4  15 

"iie 


$5  59 


2,  433  25 


6  32 
5  10 
5  59 
9  48 


5  35 
3  16 


9  75 
*6  08 
14  14 
t4  38 


10  95 
8  02 


12  16 


6  34 
5  73 


4  62 
'5' 77 


*  After-three  months'  service, 
t  After  one  month's  service. 


jEach  of  these  has  a  free  house,  coal,  gas,  and  clothing. 
5  Night  and  day  service. 
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PKINTEES'  "WAGES. 


Statement  sliowwg  the  wages  paid  per  hour  {weiTc  of  fifty-fow  and  fifty-one  hours)  to 
p7-iniers  (compositors,  pressmen,  proof-readers,  ^c.)in  Glasgow. 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

11 

12 

19 

19 

19 

20 

10 

13 

16 

16 

16 

18 

8 

12 

15 

16 

15 

16 

8 

11 

12 

15 

16 

16 

15 

15 

12 

15 

Average. 


Book  o^jees. 

Compositors 

Pressmen 

Proof-readers 

Copy-holders 

Daily  inorning  papers. 

Compositors  on  time  (51  hours) 

Proof-readers  on  time 

Copy-holders  on  time 

Hvenvng  papers. 

Compositors  on  time  (54  hours) 

Proof-readers 

Copy -holders 

Weekly  papers  unconnected  with  daily. 

Compositors 

Probf-readers 

Copy-holders 

Other  employ^. 

Machinemen  (general) 

Stereotypers  (dailies) 

Stereotypers  (evenings) 

Stereotypers  (general) 


Cents. 


15 
15 
16 
11 


19 
19 
12 


18 
16 
1» 


15 
IS 
1» 


14 
16 
15 
U 


Printers'  piece  scale. 

DAILY  MORNING  PArBES. 

Minion  type  and  upwards per  1,000  ens. 

Emerald  type  and  upwards do... 

Nonpareil  type  and  upwards do . . . 

Ruby  type  aud  upwards do... 

Pearl  type  and  upwards do... 


Cents. 
16 
17 
17 
18 
20 


EVENING  PAPERS. 

Minion  and  upwards per  1,000  ens. .  15 

Emerald  and  nonpareil  and  upwards do 16 

Ruby  and  upwards -do 17 

Piaarl  and  upwards ...do 19 

WEEKLT  PAPERS  AND   JOBBING  OFFICES. 


Minion  type  and  upwards , per  1,000  ens..  14 

Emerald  and  nonpareil  and  upwards do 16 

Ruby  and  upwards do 15} 

Pearl  and  upwards do 16 
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LEITH. 

SEPOBT  BY  aONSTJL  MALMBOS. 

In  compiling  this  report  I  have  endeavored  as  closely  as  possible  to 
follow  the  course  indicated  in  the  labor  circular  lately  received  from  the 
Departmentof  State,  at  the  same  time  having  consideration  forthesakeof 
comparison  to  the  plan  and  details  of  the  labor  report  issued  from  this 
consulate  in  the  year  1878. 

Throughout  the  tabular  matter  given  I  have  proceeded  as  nearly  as 
I  could  on  the  lines  shown  by  the  forms  which  accompanied  the  labor 
circular ;  but,  from  the  nature  of  the  information  received  regarding 
the  wages  of  certain  occupations,  I  have  had  occasionally  to  indicate 
such  wages  in  a  form  slightly  different  from  that  of  the  schedule  accom- 
panying the  circular.  For  instance,  under  the  head  of  "Building 
Trades,"  in  schedule  No.  I,  the  rates  of  wages  are  given,  not  by  the 
\yeek,  as  suggested  by  the  printed  form,  but  by  the  hour,  according 
to  the  rates  of  wages  for  the  district  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  as  agreed 
on  by  the  master  builders'  association.  Wages  in  the  building  trades 
here  and  throughout  Scotland  are  rated  by  the  hour,  while  both  the  rates 
and  the  number  of  working  hours  per  week  vary  according  to  the  season, 
summer  or  winter. 

Further,  several  occupations  named  on  the  printed  form  No.  I  are  not 
represented  in  this  district,  while  industries,  such  as  fishing  or  steam 
trawling,  in  which  a  great  number  of  the  population  is  employed,  are 
not  referred  to.  Details,  therefore,  of  wages  earned  in  these  latter  oc- 
cupations are  given  in  my  first  schedule. 

Forms  III,  foundries,  machine  shops,  and  iron  works,  and  VII,  ship- 
yards and  ship-building,  are  conjoined  in  my  third  schedule,  because 
wages  in  those  occupations  are  regulated  by  an  association  of  employers 
engaged  in  them,  such  wages  being  rated  by  the  hour,  and  I  have  so 
quoted  them  in  this  report. 

I  may  also  mention  that  the  details  given  in  most  of  the  following 
schedules  have  distinct  reference  to  the  wages  obtained  within  the 
consular  district  of  Leith.  One  exception  is  made  with  regard  to  No. 
"XI,  Agricultural  wages,"  which  shows  the  average  agricultural  wages 
in  each  of  the  leading  districts  of  Scotland.  My  reason  for  so  doing  is 
that  in  the  labor  report  transmitted  from  this  consulate  in  1878,  there 
was  contained  a  very  exhaustive  return  of  agricultural  wages  rendered 
in  such  form,  and  contrasting  the  rates  of  that  period  with  those  of  1873, 
when  the  labor  report  immediately  previous  was  compiled.  In  the  pres- 
ent report  I  have  preserved  such  arrangements,  and  I  believe  it  will  be 
deemed  satisfactory. 

Wages  have  varied  little  since  1878.  With  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  wages  had  advanced  very  considerable  between 
1865  and  1873,  and  to  a  less  extent  between  1873  and  1878,  but  between 
the  wages  of  1878  and  those  of  the  present  time  the  difference  in  the 
whole  is  very  slight. 

In  order  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  accuracsy  and  reliability  con- 
cerning the  data  of  my  report,  numerous  persons  engaged  in  each  of  the 
several  employments  reported  on  have  been  interviewed  or  corresponded 
with,  and  on  account  of  the  time  thus  necessarily  consumed  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  transmit  these  labor  statistics  at  an  earlier 
day, 

OSCAR  MALMROS, 

United  States  Consulate,  Consul. 

Leith,  July  19,  1884. 
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I.  General  trades. 

Wages  paid  per  hour  or  per  week  or  year  in  the  consular  district  ofLeith. 


Occupations. 


Bnilding  trades ; 

Masons 

Laborers. 

Bricklayers... 

Laborers . 


Summer. 


Hours 

per 
week. 


Carpenters  and  joiners  . 

Plasterers  

Laborers 

Slaters 

Plumbers 

Printers 


Bate 
per 
hour. 


Cents. 

13.18 

09.63 
14.19 
10.19 

13.18 

13.18 
10.19 
14.19 
13.  IS 
14.19 


Average 

hours  per 

week. 


45 

42 

42 
*45f 
tSlf 

42 

42 

45 

46 


Bate 
per 
hour. 


Cents, 
13.18 

to  13. 68 
09.63 
14.19 
10. 1» 

13.18 

13.18 
10.19 
14.19 
13.18 
14.19 


*  Building. 


t  Shop. 


Note. — Tn  Glasgow  and  other  parts  of  the  west  of  Scotland  the  rates  generally  are  about  1  cent 
higher.  In  Aberdeen,  Invsmess,  and  other  parts  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  the  rates  generally  are. 
about  1  cent  lower. 


Occupations. 

Time". 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average, 

Bakers 

Per  week  of  54  hours 

Per  weekof  51hours 

do 

$3  89 
4  86 
7  18 

4  86 
4  38 

4  13 
6  32 
6  20 

3  89 

5  11 

6  32 
03 

2  43 

2  92 

9  78 

4  38 

$8  51 

6  08 

8  27 

5  84 

4  86 

5  11 
14  60 

7  78 
4  86 
7  30 
7  30 

12 

7  30 

9  24 

12  16 

8  51 

$6  08 
5  5» 

Cabinet-makers 

7  78 

Drivers : 

Dra^taen  and  teamsters    

.      do 

5  35 

do 

4  62 

.  ..  do 

4  86. 

Engravers  (coppe'rplate) .        .... 

Per  week  of  54  hours 

Per  week  of  51  hours 

do 

10  95 

6  69 

Laborers  porters,  &o 

4  38 

Saddle  and  harness  makers 

do 

6  57 

Tinsmiths 

'.    do 

6  81 

Telegraph  operators : 

Boys         

do     . 

(The  rate  for  boys  increases  36  cents 
per  week  each  year  from  their  second 
year  till  $9.24  is  obtained.) 

Men 

do 

Tailors  (mostly  piecework) i 

do 

6  81 

Sail-makers        

Per  week  of  51  hours 

7  30 

(After  hours  allowed  time  and  a  quar- 
ter.) , 

do 

1  46 
5  11 

2  67 
5  35 

(Being  for  first  year  $1.46,  for  second 
and  third  years  $1.94,  and  for  fourth  and 
fifth  years  $2.67.     Sail-makins  in  Great 
Britain  is  now  mainly  confined  to  the 
ports  of  London,  Liverpool,  and  Leith.) 
rishermen 

(Also  perqniaities  termed  "  boot  money" 
and  "fish  money."  amounting  to  about 
48 cents  per  week  additional.) 
Men  engaged  on  steam  trawling  vessels 

do 

7  30 

(Together  with  allowance  of  8  cents  to 
18  cents  on  each  box  of  fish.    Sometimes 
in  good  seasons  during  autumn  or  win- 
ter trawlmen  earn,  in  money  and  allow- 
ance together,   as  much  as  |14.60   per 
week.) 
Gardeners  and  laborers  at  nurseries,  and 

for  jobbing  gardening. 
Such  men  as  are  transferred  from  nurs- 

Per week  of  60  hours 

Per  year... 

3  40 
*292  00 

5  60 
*340  65 

5  11 
*316  32 

eries  to  be  gardeners  to  gentlemen  or 
families  in  the  country. 

*  Together  with  a  free  house  and  usually  firing  and  a  few  other  perquisites,  but  in  value  amounting 
'0  very  little  additional  to  the  sum  named. 
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Wages  paid  per  hour  or  per  week  or  year,  ^c. — Continued. 


Occupations. 

Time. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

$324 

973  30 
6  57 

$40i 

2,  433  25 
9  73 

$36i 
1, 946  60 

Breweries : 

Per  week  of  57  hours 

do* 

7  30 

Maltmen 

6  08 

4  86 
4  38 
4  86 

243  32 

121  66 
4  38 
4  38 

8  51 
5  59 
7  30 

3,  893  20 

900  30 

10  22 

9  73 

19  46 

13  38 

13  38 

7  30 



6  32 

Iiaborers - 

"Vanmen  or  draymen .'' 

Per  week  of  57  hours 

do 

4  86 

5  84 

Teaoliers  in  public  schools: 
Male 

^^               V 

932  01 

Female 

do     

273  90 

Jewelers...*. , 

Butchers .  ... 

Per  week  of  54  hours 

Per  week  of  60  hours  

7  30 
6  56 

Hatters : 

12  16 

Finishers  (first  class) 

do      

• 

9  73 

Body-maters  (first  class) 

..;... do 

9  73 

do                

i  86 

Girls,  hat  trimmers  and  silk  sewers- 

.  -do                 '.. 

3  65 

do 

2  43 

busy  time  is  usually  from  the  month  of 

highest  wages  are  obtained.    The  aver- 
age wages  are  for  all  the  year  round.) 

• 

*  AlsQ  Sunday. 

FACTORIES  AND  MILLS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  in  factories  or  mills  in  the  consular  district  of  Leith. 


OccnpatioDS. 


Hours. 


Average. 


Occupatioift. 


Hours. 


Average. 


Paper  milU.* 


Paper  makers : 

Men  

„,  Boys 

"Women 

Girls 

linisbers,  women.. 
!Rag.  sorters,  women 
lisparto  sorters : 

.    Women 

■^    Men 

Hremen 

MeclianiGa,  &c 

Laborers 


Envelope  mamfacturers. 

Cnttermen,  time-workers,  men. 
Mechanics,  time-workers,  men. 
Unskilled  time-workers,  men. . . 
Handfulders,      piece-workers, 

girls. 

Machinists,  piece-workers,  ^irls 
,  Ghimmers,  piece-workers,  girls. 
iForewomen,  time-workers 


Fiour  niilU. 
Men,  perweek 


$5  11 

1  46 

2  67 

1  70 

2  92 
2  55 

2  67 

4  38 

5  84 

6  32 
3-89 


7  30 
4  13 

2  43 
2  79 
2  19 
4  13 


7  05 


IKshing  net  mumifaelurers. 

Female:   - 

Mill- workers,  on  time 

Ifet- workers,  on  piecework. 
Male  net-workers,  on  piece- 
work   

Mechanics 


TvXeanile  memufacturers. 


Vulcanite  makers. 

Polishers,  girls 

Cutters,  hoys 

Sawers,  girls 

Buffers 

Grinders 


Tobacco  ma/mtfacturers.  t 

first  class. 


Female  workers, 

piece-work 

Female  workers,  second  class, 

^piecework 

Male  workers,  time  work 


56 


$2  55 
4  61 

4  21 


4  86 

2  43 

3  65 
2  43 
8  03 

5  59 


I  92 


1  46 
5  84 


*  In  the  Valleyfield  paper  mills,  near  the  town  of  Penicuik,  ahont  10  miles  south  of  Edinburgh,  fully 
900  people  are  employed,  of  whom  about  one-half  are  women  and  girls. 
tThere  are  no  cigar  manufacturers  in  this  district,  or,  perhaps,  m  Scotland. 
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FOUNDRIES   AND   MACHINE-SHOPS. 


Wages  paid  per  hour  in  iron  foundries,  machine  shops,  and  ship-building  yards  in  the  con- 
sular district  of  Leiih. 


Oocnpationa. 

Time. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Fitters  

Cents. 
12.34 
10.37 
08.39 
10.14 
11.86 
11.81 
07.19 
07.24 
15.87 
12.39 
07.26 
15.71 
14.19 
10.17 
15.02 
14.43 
•      09. 12 
07.74 

Cents. 
14.65 
14.96 
12.36 
14.93 
14.70 
14.96 
09.63 
09.95 
16.72 
15.43 
11.15 
16.22 
15.20 
14.19 
16.97 
15.75 
16.72 
10.88 

Cents. 

do 

13  76 

Planers,  drillers,  and  screwers ^ 

Pattern-makers  (engineers) 

do 

do 

12  43 

do  - 

12  45 

do 

do 

08  53 

do 

08.1? 
16  12 

Platers  

do 

do 

14.31 
08.82 

Helpers 

.  ..do 

do 

Ship-joiners 

do 

14  21 

Painters 

do 

Xoam  TDolders 

do 

15  98 

do 

14.91 

do 

08.49 

MINES  AND   MINING. 

Wages  paid  per  day  of  eight  hours  in  and  in  connection  with  coal  mines  in  the  consular  dis- 
trict of  Leith. 


Occupations. 


Miners 

Enfrinemen  . 
Banksmen  . . 
Engineers  .. 

Joiners 

Smiths 

Laborers 


Time. 


Per  day  of  8  hours . . . 
Per  day  of  12  hours . 

do 

Per  day  of  9  hours. . 

do 

do 

do 


Lowest. 


$0  85 
73 
73 
1  09 
97 
85 
65 


Highest. 


$1  34 
97 
97 
1  46 
1  22 
97 
85 


Average. 


$1  09 
85 
85 
1  23 
109 
91 
75 


Wages  for  miners  are  much  the  same  now  as  they  were  in  1878,  when 
last  reported  on.  They  fell  slightly  in  1879,  during  a  period  of  general 
depression,  but  rose  again  in  1880,  when  times  improved,  and  have 
fluctuated  variously  since  then.  Previous  to  the  year  1850,  when  the 
movement  for  bettering  his  condition  was  only  in  its  infancy,  the  wage 
of  the  miner  was  61  cents  per  day,  and,  counting  off  his  usual  deduc- 
tions, he  was  left  with  a  sum  even  less  than  was  paid  to  the  poorest 
agricultural  laborer.  Wages  (per  day)  have  varied  very  considerably 
since  1850,  as  the  following  brief  note  will  show :  Year  1854,  $1.21 ;  1859, 
79  cents;  1864,  97  cents;  1869,  91  cents;  1872  to  1874,  $1.46  to  $2.43; 
1879,  73  cents  to  $1.09. 

The  miners  generally  did  not  save  much  out  of  the  high  wages  ob- 
tained during  the  period  1872  to  1874.  Such  a  time  is  not  likely  to 
occur  again,  as  the  high  prices  then  got  for  coal  stimulated  other  na- 
tions to  search  for  it,  with  the  result  that  several  countries  to  which  coal 
used  to  be  exported  in  large  quantities  from  Great  Britain,  have  now 
coal-mines  of  their  own. 

With  reference  to  the  cost  of  living  it  may  be  stated  that  miners, 
as  a  rule,  make  the  cost  of  living  exactly  the  same  as  the  wages  they 
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earn.  The  rents  they  pay  are  generally  about  25  to  26  cents  per  week, 
and  deductions  are  made  from  their  wages  of  6  cents  perm  an  per  week 
for  doctors'  fees,  4  cents  for  sharpening  their  working  tools,  and  4  cents 
for  school.  This  last  is  a  great  advantage  to  a  man  with  a  large  family, 
which  nearly  every  married  miner  has. 

Strikes  are  frequent  and  the  feeling  between  the  miners  and  their  em- 
ployers for  a  long  time  has  not  been  of  an  amicable  nature. 

Almost  every  colliery  has  a  benefit  society  for  itself,  the  men  paying 
each  fortnight  a  sum  into  the  funds  and  in  the  event  of  sickness,  per- 
sonal or  otherwise,  getting  help. 

In  many  collieries  they  have  co-operative  stores,  which  are  consid- 
ered of  great  benefit  to  the  men. 

RAILWAY  EMPL0Y:6s. 

The  wages  paid  per  day,  week,  or  year,  to  railway  employes,  those  engaged  about  stations  as 
well  as  those  engaged  on  the  engines  and  cars,  linemen,  laborers,  ^e. ,  in  the  Leith  consular 
Ustrict. 


Clerks  in  offices  in  Edinburgh,  Leith,  and  district  surrounding,  apprentices,  $73  first 
year,  $97.33  second  year,  rising  to  $340.65  by  increments  of  $48.66  per  annum.  A  few 
Barries  rise  to  $584  per  annum. 

Chief  clerks  in  the  several  head  offices  having  $730  to  $973.30. 

Agents  at  stallions  from  $253.05  to  $584 ;  average,  $364.98,  with  free  house,  coal,  gas, 
garden,  and  some  other  prequisites. 

Inspectors  in  traffic  department  under  general  sjiperintendent  and  goods  manager, 
$350.65,  $584,  and  $389.3-2. 


Sates  of  wages  paid  per  week  to  the  various  classes  of  workmen  employed  upon  railways  in 
Scotland  in  1873,  1878,  and  1884. 


Occupations. 


Passenger  department.* 

Fassenger  snards 

Goods  gaams 

Elo'rk  signalmen 

Pointsmen 

Or^narjr  station  porters 

Porters  in  Edinburgh 

Goods  porters 

Goods  porters  in  Edinbnrgli 

Fox^man  in  goods  department 

Engineers^  department 

Chief  foreman 

Squad  foreman 

Ordinary  surfacemen 

Special  squads 


$4  80  to  $6  00 


S  28 
i  56 
i  32 
4  00 
4  32 
4  32 


6  96 
5  04 
4  56 
4  20 
4  66 
4  56 

4  80 

5  57 


$5  04  to  $6  48 
5  76        7  20 


5  00 
4  32 
4  00 
4  32 
4  32 

4  80 


5  50 
4  80 
4  20 
4  56 

4  80 

5  04 
5  76 


S  76        6  48 

5  28        5  52 

4  56 

4  80        5  04 


5  76        6  48 

5  04        5  28 

4  32 

4  56        4  80 


11  to  $6  57 
84  7  30 
86  5  35 
38  4  62 
13  4  26 
38  4  62 
§4  62 
4  86 
35        S  84 


7  30 
5  35 


10  95 
6  08 
4  13 
4  62 


*  All  these  classes  are  paid  extra  for  Sunday  or  extra  for  night-shift.    The  rates  are  for  six  days  of 
twelve  hours  at  the  utmost,  but  around  Edinburgh  eight  hours  shifts  for  signalmeu. 
t  llising  24  cents  per  day. 
1  According  to  class  of  cabin  and  signals. 
9  A  few  at  this  price,  but  all  over  the  line  $4. 80  la  the  rate. 
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Mates  of  wages  paid  per  day  of  twelve  hours  to  the  various  classes  of  workmen  employed  upon 
railways  in  Scotland  in  1873, 1878,  and  1884. 


Occupations. 


1878. 


1884. 


Locomotive  department. 


Passenger  engine-driyers. . . 

Goods  engine-drivers 

Passenger  firemen 

Goods  firemen 

Gleaners  

Bnnuing  shop-fitters 

Holders 

Bressers 1 

Laborers ^ ,. 

Patte'n-raaters 

Blacksmltlis 

Strikers 

Bolt-makers 

Spring-makers 

Tamers 

Brass-finisliers 

Slotters  

Planers ; 

Fitters 

Tinsmiths 

Engine-fitters 

Erectors 

Boiler-makers 

Joiners 

Wood-turners,  sawyers,  (fee. 

Carriage-builders 

Carriage-painters 

Carriage-trimmers 

Mill-wrights 

Copper-smiths 

Brass-molders 


$1  44 toll  68 
1  08        1  66 


72 
72 
56 
1  08 
1  00 
80 

1  00 

1  06 

72 

1  08 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

80 

95 

1  00 
1  00 
1  00 


1  05 


84 
84 
64 
1  16 
1  28 
1  00 
70 
1  25 
1  20 
76 
1  20 
1  15 
1  25 
1  10 
1  10 
1  00 
1  20 
1  15 
1  16 
1  25 
1  25 
1  00 
1  00 
1  10 
1  05 
1  00 


51  44to$l  68 

1  20        1  66 

84  96 

76  84 

usually     64 


1  I 
1  08 
1  00 

1  06 
1  06 

1  12 
1  15 
1  00 
1  15 
1  00 
80 
95 
1  10 
1  00 
1  00 
1  10 
1  00 
1  00 
1  15 
1  15 
1  05 


1  28 

1  28 

.  10 

72 


1  25 
76 
1  25 
1  25 
1  25 
1  20 
1  10 
1  05 
1  25 
1  20 
1  25 
1  32 
1  25 
1  25 
1  10 
1  30 
1  30 
1  25 


$1  46  to 
1  21 

85 

76 

40 
1  09 
1  01 

97 

65 
1  30 
1  01 

1  05 
1  01 
1  01 
1  01 


1  09 
97 
1  09 
97 
1  09 
1  01 
1  01 
1  13 
1  01 
1  13 
1  05 
1  38 
1  21 


$1  70 
1  58 
97 
97 
65 
142 
134 
1  05 
77 
1  38, 
1  29 
,77 
1  09 
1  21 
121 
1  13 
1  OS 
1  OS 
1  21 
1  21 
1  21 
1  34 
1  30 
1  30 
1  05 
1  30 
1  30 
1  21 
121 
1  42 
130 


seamen's  "WAaES. 
Wages  paid  to  seamen  in  the  consular  district  of  Leith. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Baltic  steamers  belonging  to  the  port : 

*$6  69 

Spanish  trade  steamers  belonging  to  the  port : 

do 

f 

Firemen 

do 

6  32 

Steamers  not  belonging  to  the  port : 

Able  seamen 

do... 

do 

Mediterranean  steamers  belongine  to  any  port ; 

Able  seamen 

per  month.. 

$17  03 
18  25 

17  03 

18  25 
17  03 
14  60 
14  60 

$19  46 
20  68 

19  46 

20  b8 
19  46 

18  25 

United  States: 

do 

Firemen 

do 

19  46 

Baltic  and  Quebec  sailing  vessels,  able  seamen 

Southern  sailinfr  vessels,  able  seamen 

do.... 

do 

18  25 

West  Indian  galling  vessels,  able  seamen 

do.... 

*And  find  themselves.    Weekly  wages  vary  little  from  the  average. 
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STORE  AND  SHOP  WAaBS. 
Wages  paid  per  week  or  year  in  stores  or  shops  in  Zeith. 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


Stationera,  booksellers,  i£c. 

Men  not  in  charge  of  departments,  per  week  of  56  honrs  . 
Men  in  charge  of  departments,  per  year 


Drapers f  sUh  mercers,  <&c.  (dry  goods  stores). 

Pemale  assistants : 

■      Seamstresses,  per  week  of  6^  hours 

Salesgirls,  per  week  of  56  hours 

Sales  women,  per  year 

Boys  per  year 

Young  men,  per  year 

Managers  of  establishments,  per  year 

Milliners  and  dressmakers,  per  week 


Zron-mongers,  <£c. 


Apprentices,  per  yeart. 
Toungmen,  per  yearj... 


Orocers. 


Apprentices,  per  year§ , 

Salesmen,  per  week  of  60  hours. 


$6  08 
729  97 


1  70 

1  70 

243  32 

43  66 

194  66 

973  30 

97 


48  66 
146  00 


48  66 
3  40 


$12  16 
1, 459  95 


4  38 

4  38 

632  64 


$7  30 


2  43 
2  43 


*973  30 

:,  406  55 


121  66 
729  97 


102  20 
7  30 


243  32 

1,  459  95 

2  43 


316  32 


I  08 


*The  salary  of  $973.30,  or  anything  near  it,  is  that  of  buyers,  who  are  usually  heads  of  depart- 
ments. 

tFirst  and  second  year,  $48.66  ;  fifth  year,  $121.66. 

1  $729.97,  or  anything  near  it,  to  managers. 
~  §  Apprentices  usually  receive  $48.66  the  first  year,  $58.40  the  second,  $73  the  third,  and  $87.60  the 
fonrtn  year.    When  a  fifth  year's  services  are  given  the  pay  is  generally  $102.20. 

HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  per  year  to  household  servants  in  the  consular  district  of  Leith. 


Occupations. 

Average. 

Occupations. 

Average. 

Housemaids 

$97  33 

107  06 

97  33 

107  06 

$48  66 

389  32 

Table-maids 

121  66 

Ifurses  (above  25  years  of  age) 

AGEICULTTJEAL  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  per  year  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (country)  servants  in  Scotland. 


Locality,  employment,  &c. 

1873. 

1878. 

1884. 

Increase 

or 
decrease. 

Wages  paid  to  farm  laborers  for  one  year  in,  The  Lothiams  and 
East  of  Scotland. 

Free  cottage,  garden,   and  allowance  of  ftre,  wood,   &c., 

$105  60 
112  80 

$108  00 
134  40 

$108  00 
132  00 

218  40 

242  40 

240  00 

$24  00 

2  40 

21  60 

*  Day  laborers  receive  from  42  cents  to  91  cents  per  day  according  to  demand  for  them  and  to  their 
ability. 
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Wages  paid  per  year  to  agricultural  laborers,  ^o. — Continued. 


Locality,  employment,  &o. 

1873. 

1878. 

1884. 

Increase 

or 
decrease. 

Wages  paid  to  farm  laborers  for  one  year  in  the  southwest  of 
Scotland. 

I.— Marbibd  men. 

Allowance  of  meal  and  potatoes,  with  free  cottage  and  gar- 

$67  20 
144  00 

$67  20 
163  20 

$67  20 
160  20 

Money  wages do 

211  20 

230  40 

227  40 

$19  20 
3  00 

Decrease    1878-1884               

16  20 

74  80 
136  80 

74  80 
153  80 

74  80 
150  00 

II.— Single  men. 

211  60 

228  40 

224  80 

Inoreaae,  1873-1873 

16  go 

Decrease,  1878-1884 

3  69 

Increase  since  1873 

13  20 

67  20 
60  00 

67  20 
76  80 

67  20 
78  00 

Vnnny  wfl'S^A 

127  20 

144  00 

145  20 

Increase,  1873-1878 

16  80 

1  20 

18  00 

36  to  48 

72 

DAY   LABOBEBS. 

Day  laborers : 

Men 

0  85 
0  30 

94  72 
130  00 

Women* 

Wages  paid  to  farm  laborers  for  one  year  in  Perthshire  and 
other  central  counties  of  Scotland. 

In  these  counties  the  wages  received  by  farm  laborers  are 
about  the  same  as  in  the  southwest  of  Scotland. 
In  1878  the  increase  from  1873  was  estimated  at  over  12  per 

and  the  total  increase  1873-1884  may  therefore  be  about  IS 
per  cent. 

Wages  paid  to  farm  laborers  for  one  year  in  the  northeastern 
counties  of  Scotland  (from  Aberdeen  to  Inverness). 

I. — Mabbi£D  men. 

14  40 
31  20 
29  12 
4  80 
9  60 
108  00 

•     89  12 
132  OO 

Pint  of  milk  per  day,  at  8  cents 

Four  loads  peats,  at  $1.20 

Money  wages 

197  12 

221  12 

224  92 

Increase,  1873-1878 

24  00 
3  80 

Increase,  1878-1884 

Increase  since  1873 

27  80 

♦Without  food.    In  harvest^  however,  women  get  from  73  cents  to  97  cents  per  day.  but  thev  have 


to  do  almost  men*a  work. 
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Wages,  paid  per  year  or  per  day  to  agricultural  laborers,  ^c. — Continued. 
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Locality,  employment,  &o. 

1873. 

1878. 

1884. 

Increase 

or 
decrease. 

Wagei  paid  tofmm  laborers  for  one  year  in  the  northeastern 
counties  of  Scotland. 

n.-  Single  men. 

Ofttmeal 

$31  20 

29  12 

7  20 

127  20 

\  $67  52 
153  60 

$67  62 
148  00 

Pint  ot  milk  per  day,  at  8  cents 

Honey  wages 

194  72 

221  12 

215  52 

Increase,  1873-1878 

$26  40 
5  60 

Decrease,  1878-1884 

Increase  since  1873 

20  80 

55  20 

76  80 

78  80 

FEMALE  KITCHEN  SEKVANTB. 

Money  wages,  in  addition  to  board  and  lodging,  abont 

Increase,  1873-1878 

21  60 

2  00 

Increase,  1878-1884 

Increase  since  1873 

WOMEN  WOBKING  OUTSIDE. 

36 

m 

48 
44 

48 
44 

Seceiveper  day 

68 

80 

9C 

Increase,  1873-1878 

12 

Increase,  1878-1884 , 

Increase  since  1873 

22 

9  60 
52  80 
21  60 
14  40 
12  00 
64  80 

110  40 
76  80 

120  00 
78  00 

Wages  paid  to  farm  laborers  for  one  year  in  the  extreme  north- 

I.— Married  men.* 
Cottage 

Oatmeal 

Milk,  say 

Potatoes 

Money  wages 

....1 

175  20, 

187  20 

198  00 

! 

Increase,  1873-1878 ...... 

12  00 

Increase,  1878-1884 

10  80 

22  80 

62  40 
28  80 

62  40 
38  40 

62  40 
60  00 

91  20 

100  80 

112  40 

9  60 

Increase,  1878-1884 

11  60 

21  20 

*Sinp:le  men  in  1878  were  reported  to  have  about  the  same  value  of  remuneration  as  received  by 
married  men.  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  their  reiiiuneratiim  at  the  present  time. 

tin  1878  women  employed  by  the  day  at  field  work  got  about  24  cents  per  day.  The  rate  may  now 
be  stated  as  26  cents. 

The  figures  given  in  the  foregoing  table  represent  the  average  rates 
of  wafi:es  paid  to  farm  lai)orers  in  the  several  districts  named,  and  are 
intended  to  afford  a  fairly  complete  view  of  the  subject  of  agricultural 
wages  throughout  Scotland. 
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The  average  yearly  wages  of  plowmen  ttirougliout  Scotland  may  be 
stated  thus: 


Locality,  employment,  &c. 

1873. 

1878. 

1884. 

Increase 

or 
decrease. 

$74  40 
129  60 

$74  40 
148  80 

$74  40 
146  SO 

jKLOney ..............  — -•- 

204  00 

223  20 

221  20 

$19  20 

"npirTAflRA   lfi7R  1884                                                     

2  00 

17  20 

In  the  years  1879, 1880,  1881,  and  1882  agricultural  wages  fell  con- 
siderably in  Scotland,  but  the  improvement  in  trade  which  took  place 
in  the  last-named  year,  together  with  the  scarcity  of  laborers,  arising 
from  increased  emigration  and  a  general  migration  to  towns,  had  the 
effect  of  raising  the  wages  of  farm  laborers  by  1883  to  nearly  the  figures 
of  1878.  Women,  indeed,  are  rather  higher  in  wages  now  than  ever 
they  were  in  agricultural  circles.  Agricultural  laborers,  as  a  rule,  take 
better  care  of  their  wages  than  city  laborers,  and  have  relatively  better 
health,  and  fully  as  much  domestic  comfort.  The  housing  accommoda- 
tion, though  improving,  is  still  defective. 

Not  only  are  numbers  of  farm  servants  getting  fewer  year  by  year, 
but  their  value  as  workers  is  decreasing.  In  other  words,  many  of  the 
best  men  are  leaving  farm  work,  and  their  places  are  not  being  filled 
with  the  same  skill  and  experience. 

OOEPORATION  EMPLGYl&S. 
Wages  paid  per  week  to  the  corporation  employes  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 


Occupations. 


Hours 

per 

■week. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


A'rerage. 


I. — Roods  department 


stone-breakers* 

Workmen  on  macademized  roads 

Causeway -layers 

Workmen  witti  causeway-layers 

Forming,  repairing,  and  cleaning  cesspools 

"Workmen  in  depots 

Forming  and  repairing  foot-paths  and  foot-pavements . 


n. — Cartage  department. 


Blaoksmittis . 
Wagonmen  .  - 
Carters 


III. — lAghting  and  cletmsing  departments. 


Lamplighters 

Scavengerst 

Boy  scavengers 

nepotmen 

Men  at  water-carts  . 


IV. — Police  workshop  department. 


Cartwrights . 
Blacksmiths. 
Tinsmiths . . . 
prlazier 


5  84 

4  86 

6  35 

5  11 
5  35 


7  30 
."i  39 
4  74 


5  35 

4  86 
2  43 

5  35 
4  86 


a  57 
7  30 
6  81 
5  35 


$5  59 
6  32 
5  35 

5  69 

6  59 
5  35 


8  76 
5  59 
4  74 


5  35 

4  86 
2  43 

5  35 
4  86 


8  76 
7  30 
7  3D 
6  35 


$5  35 
5  84 
5  35 
5  35 
5  35 
5  35 


7  30 
5  59 
4  74 


5  35 

4  86 
2  43 

5  35 
4  86 


6  67 

7  30 
6  81 
5  36 
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Wages  paid  per  week  to  the  eorporalion  employ^  in  the  city  of  Edinhirgh — Continued. 


Occupations. 


Honrs 

per 
■week. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


V. — Watching  department. 


Deteotives.. 
Sergeants... 
Constables.. 


Yl.~  Fvre-engvnes  department. 

Xiremen  (permanent  staff  on  weekly  wages) 

Vn. — Ptiblic  parks  and  gardens  department. 

Gardeners  and  laborers 

Vnr. — Burg  engineer's  department. 

Workmen  at  examination  of  drains,  insecare  tenements,  ^c. 

IX. — Markets  and  slaughter-houses  departments. 

Cleaners  and  laborers  at  slaughter-bonses 

Cleaners  and  laborers  at  cattle  market 


60 


51 


$7  78 
5  11 
5  59 


5  11 


3  40 


5  11 

4  86 


$10  95 
8  03 
6  67 


9  73 


8  61 


5  35 
5  35 


$9  00 
8  03 
6  32 


5  11 


5  84 


5  11 
4  86 


*  These  men  are  on  piecework.     Tbey  receive  from  48  to  60  cents  per  cubic  yard,  according  to  tbe 
nature  of  the  stone, 
t  Forty -eight  cents  additional  allowed  for  work  performed  on  Sunday  morning. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  ffty-one  hours  to  the  corporation  employes  in  the  town  of  Leith. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

$7  78 

6  84 
5  36 
5  11 
5  84 
5  69 

7  30 
5  59 

8  51 
5  35 

5  11 

6  32 
4  62 

Pavers       .       ..              .           .                              ... 

$5  33 

$5  84 

4  38 
4  86 

4  86 

5  35 

S  59 

Masons 

7  30 

6  11 

5  35 

Carters     -              .....           ■ 

Although  during  the  winter  months  51  hoars  a  week  may  not  be  attained  the  wages  of  the  workmen 
are  not  reduced. 

They  work  from  daybreak  to  dark  while  the  week  of  51  honrs  cannot  be  fully  made  up.  "Work  is 
stopped  at  1  p.  m.  on  Saturdays  as  a  general  rule  throughout  the  whole  year. 

In  the  sweeping  derm.rtment  the  men  work  from  Sam.  till  4  p.  m.,  with  an  interval  of  an  bour  and 
a  half  for  breakfast.    Tben  from  7J  until  ff  in  the  evening  three  nights  per  week. 

In  the' carting  department  tbe  men  work  about  10  hours  per  day. 

Both  departments  turn  out  on  Sunday  mornings  for  three  and  a  half  and  two  hours,  respectively,  or 
longer  if  necessary. 

Tu-emen  are  employed  as  occasion  reciuires  at  97  cents  for  fi.rst  hour,  and  24  cents  eacb  boar  after* 
wards,  three  of  tbe  men  (first  class)  receiving  also $48.66  a  year,  twelve  (second  class)  $24.33,  and  nine- 
teen (third  class)  $14.60  a  year. 

!Each  man  receives  also  $2.43  a  year  as  boot-money. 
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printers'  wages. 


Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  to  printers  (compositors,  press- 
men, proof-readers,  4'B.  )  in  the  consular  district  of  Lelth. 


Ooonpatlons. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

$7  30 
8  51 
7  30 

$8  51 

10  22 

8  51 

$7  78 
9  55 

Proof-readers 

PreBSmen             .  . 

7  97 
6  08 
i  86 

1  58 
194 

8  39 

2  43 

9  73 

Skilled  laborers  

Unskilled  laborers 

Boys  (layers  on) 

Grirls  (pointers) 

Lithographic  nrinting : 

8  27J 

9  12 

Proofers  and  transferrers 

BOOKBINDERS. 

Average  rate  of  wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty -four  hours  to  persons  employed  in  book-Und- 

ing. 


Occupations. 


Forwarders pieceworters.. 

Ink  and  gold  blockers .'.time.. 

Blind-blockers  do  ... 

Gold-layers do  ' . . 

Gase-tnakeTS,  limp-cloth  coverers,  back -liners piece. - 

Unskilled  labor time. - 

Book-folders .piece.. 

Book-sewers do-.!! 

Platers do 

CoUaters time.. 

Paperers piece.. 

G-atherers \ time.. 


Males. 


Men. 


$7  91 
8  03 
6  08 


6  72 


Lads  and 
boys. 


$1  46 


Females. 


Women.      Girla. 


3  16 


2  43 
2  43 
2  67 
•2  92 
2  67 


$1  46 
1  46 


146 
1  46 
146 
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HOW  LEITH  WORKINGMEN  LIVE. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  amount  of  income  and  details 
of  expenditure  of  a  representative  workingman  resident  in  tliis  con- 
sular district.  I  was  careful  in  selecting  the  instancfe  and  in  verifying 
each  of  the  items  given  in  the  statement. 

The  following  is  the  income  and  expenditure  of  printing  trade  machine 
minder,  aged  thirty-eight  years,  with  a  fainily  of  three.  Employment, 
machine  minder. 

Work  hours.— Summer:  6.20  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  Monday  to  Friday;  6  20 
a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.  on  Saturday.  Winter :  8.10  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.  Monday  to 
Friday  ;  8.10  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.  on  Saturday. 

Meal  hours.— Summer :  Breakfast,  9  to  10  a.  m.;  dinner,  2  to  3  p  m. 
Winter :  Dinner,  1  to  2  p.  m. 
Income : 

Amount  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours,  $8.15 ;  per  year  wo-?  pb 

Deduct  value  of  time  lost  by  holidays !!  1 !'.'".'".".  i""' "      -16  30 


407  56 


Expenditure : 

Eeut  of  house,  containing  one  room,  one  kitchen,  and  fittings. 


Taxes 


$43  80 
3  89 
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Expenditure — Continued. 

Scliool  and  churoli 13  63 

Gas  and  fuel 17  52 

Clothing  and  boots 77  86 

Food,  as  per  memorandum 226  43 

383  13 

Benefit  societies 15  61 

Balance 8  82 

407  56 


Details  of  expenditure  on  food  per  week  : 

Butcher  meats $0.8516 

Bread 8314 

Oatmeal '. 2839 

Tea,  coffee,  and  sugar 6083 

Milk 3041 

Vegetables,  .0811;  potatoes,  .1622 2433 

Efrgs,  butter,  and  cheese 7300 

Jelly 2028 

Tobacco  and  beer 2990 

Per  week $4.3544 

Per  year  as  above 226.43 

The  average  prices  paid  for  the  necessaries  of  life  named  in  foregoing 
list  may  be  stated  thus  : 

Butcher  meat per  pound..  |0  20  to  $0  26 

Bread per  4-pound  loaf. .  13 

Oatmeal per  stone  of  14  pounds..  28 

Tea per  pound . .  60 

Coffee do....  28 

Sugar do 06 

Potatoes , 14  pounds..  12 

Eggs per  dozen..  18           22 

Butter per  pound..  32           40 

Cheese do 16 

For  house  rent,  $43.80  may  be  considered  the  average  rate  paid  by 
the  working  classes  here.  Gas  costs  89  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet, 
and  coals,  $2.19  to  $3.89  per  ton. 

Working  people  are  perfectly  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life 
where  they  choose. 

The  laborer  is  paid  wholly  in  money  as  a  rule,  except  on  farms,  where 
he  is  usually  paid  part  in  money  and  part  in  value,  as  is  shown  in  the 
within  schedule  of  agricultural  wages.  In  one  or  two  other  occupations, 
such  as  fishing  or  trawling,  some  details  of  which  industries  are  given 
in  the  eighth  page  of  this  report,  a  few  perquisites  are  allowed,  but  the 
value  of  these  forms  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  wage  received. 

OSGAK  MALMROS, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Leith,  July  19,  1884. 

92  A— LAB 63 
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GALASHIELS. 

BT  CONSVLAR-AQENT  LEES. 

I.  Gknbral  trades. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-one  hours,  except  where  otherwise  stated. 


Occapations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


BUILDING  TBADES. 

Bricklayers per  hour. 

Hod-carriers do. -- 

MasouH - do — 

Teuders do... 

Plasterers do... 

i      Tenders do... 

Slaters .- do... 

Booters do... 

Tenders do... 

Plumbers  - do... 

Assistants per  week- 
Carpenters per  hour. 

Gas-fltters do... 

OTEEB  TBABES. 

Bakers ^.per  week  of  54  hours. 

Blacksmiths do... 

Strikers do... 

Butchers r per  week  of  60  hours. 

Cabinet-makers do..,. 

Diivers: 

Dra.vmen  and  teamsters do... 

Cab's  and  carriages  do... 

Dyers : do... 

Gardeners  do... 

Laborers,  porters,  &c : do... 

Paiutere  perhour. 

JSaddle  and  hai-ness  makers per  week. 

Tanners : 

Pullers do... 

Tanners do... 

Tailors   do... 

Tinsmiths , perhour. 


0  18 

1  4 

1    0 
0  17 

0  18 
0  18 


0  0 

1  2 


0  IG    0 
0    0    7 


s.  i. 
0  10 
0 


1    2 

1  1 

2  0 
1  0 
0  18 

0  0 

1  5 

1  13 
1  5 
1  5 
0    0 


0    0 
0    0 


110  0 

18  0 

0  18  0 

1  13  0 
1  12  » 


Annual  wages  of  teachers  in  puhJio  schools. 


Occupations. 

Lowest 

Highest. 

Head  master .. . 

£    ».  d. 

2C0    0    0 

50    0    0 
60    0    0 

£    t.  d. 
3U0    0    0 

85    0    0 
75    0    0 

45    0    0 

Asuistiiuts : 

Mole   

Female ■ '"" 

Ex-pii)ii!  teachers: 

Female 

Mule     

35    0    0 
25    0    0 

Pnpil  teachers: 

12  10    0 

Male   

Drill  iustrnctor 

13    0    » 

85    0    0 
15    0    0 

Infant  Hcboola: 

Head  mistress 

Pupil  teaobers 

12  10    0 
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11.  Pactoeies,  mills,  etc. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-six  and  a  half  hours  in  woolen  factories  or  mills  in  Galashiels. 


Occnpatlons. 


Preparing  woolen  cloth,  tic. 


Wool  sorters 

Scourers,  driers,  &o. . 
Dyers. 


Foremen 

Xeazers  and  wiUyers  . 
fimibblers 

Foremen 

Feeders 

Condenser  minders.  .. 
Spinneis 

Pieoers  

Foremen 

Warpers  and  beamers. 

Healders 

Winders 

Fettlers 


'Weaving. 


Pattern  designers 

■   Weavers 

"Reavers  

Foremen  or  toners 

Bnrlers 

Enotters,  menders,  and  severs  . 


Fvlling. 


Pollers 

Foremen . 


Dressing  amd  finishing. 


Dressers  or  giggers. 

Tenterers 

Cutters  or  croppers. 

Press  setters 

Slenmors 

Barlers 

Drawers 

Brushers 

Bogine  tenters 

Stokers  

Mecbanics 

Carters    

Warehousemen 

Laborers 


Highest 


12 


15 


iiO 


III.  FotrNDRIES,  MACHINE-SHOPS,  ANB  IRON  WORKS. 
Wages  paid  in  foundries  and  machine-shops  in  Galashiels. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Kolders 

per  hour.- 

o.     d. 
6i 

64 

s.    d. 
74 

Bngineers : 
Fitters 

.' do 

do 

Patt<'rn-maker8 

do 
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IX.  Stoee  and  shop  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  stores,  wholesale  or  retail,  to  males  and  females,  in 

Galashiels. 


OccnpatioQS. 


Lowest 


Eigheet. 


Grocer : 

Journeyman . 

Apprentice . . 
Draper : 

JourDeyman . 

Apprentice . . 

Shopgirl 


30 
7 
15 


Note. — There  are  not  sufficient  of  this  class  employed  to  form  a  criterioi^. 

X.  Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  household  servants  (towns  and  cities)  in  Galashiels. 


Occnpatlons. 


Cook 

Kitchen  maid 

Scullery  maid  

House  maid 

House  and  table  maid 

Bourse 

mider  nurse 

(general  servant 


Lowest.    Highest. 


£16 
12 
10 
14 
U 
10 
8 
14 


£20 
14 
12 
16 
16 
16 
14 
17 


In  addition  to  these  cash  payments  servants  get  their  board  and 
washing.  There  is  nothing  given  in  name  of  beer  money  in  this  district, 
and  beer  is  not  given. 

XI.  Ageicultueal  wages. 

Agricultural  wages  in  Galashiels. 
A  hind  receives :  £    s  d 

£f^^ v;—-i 20  0  6 

65  stones  of  oatmeal g  jo 

Keep  of  a  cow I.!!"I!      10    0 


2  bolls  of  barley. 


0 

0 

_  ,   ,  -  2    0    0 

Potatoes J.. 5    q    q 

House  and  garden ]!!imj!        7    0    0 

Coals,  1  ton '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'"        0  10    0 

Driving  of  other  coals '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.        10    0 


.    T.     1-    J         •  52    0    0 

A  shepherd  receives :  

Cash 0    0    0 

The  above  "  gains" 32    0    0 

The  grazing  of  a  score  of  one-half  bred  sheep  or'o'f  42'to  Vo'hiil  ^eep 

either  of  which  will  leave  him  a  profit  of 50    0    0 

Average 


82    0    0 


A. steward  or  overseer  receives: 


Cash  ...     30    0    J 

The  above  "gains" 32    0    0 


Female  workers  Unown  as  bondyers pm  week 

^   ,  £   s.  d. 

La^.orers per  day..  0    3    0 

Drainers,  per  rood  of  6  yards ___  0    0    6 

Dikers,  per  rood  of  6  yards '"'.".'.'!^!  0    3    fi 


62    0   « 

,        0  "9   0 

£  s.  d. 

to    0  3  6 

0  1  3 

n  R  0 
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XII.   COEPORAEION  EMPLOT^S. 

Wages  paid  per  week  to  tlie  corporation  employ^  in  the  lurg  of  Galashiels. 
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Occapations. 


Highest. 


Ecarengers 

Soavengers 

Boadmen   

Tolice  constables : 

Sergeants  

Constables 


e.     d. 
3    Di 
22   9 
25    t) 

2S   3 
25    fi 


XV.  Printers  and  printing  offices. 

statement  showing  the  wages  paid.per  week  of  fifty-seven  hours  to  printers  in  Galashiels. 


Occupations. 


Eigbest. 


Compositors: 

Journeymen 

Apprentices 

Press  and  machluemen 


1  10  IB 


*  And  \8.  per  week  additional  till  end. 


I.  G-ENERAL  trades;  FOR  ALL  SCOTLAND. 
Statement  of  the  wages  paid  per  week. 


Occupations. 

Glasgow. 

Dundee. 

Leith. 

Dun- 
fermline. 

Average 

for  all 

Scotland. 

BUILDING  TRADES. 

$8  15 
5  61 
7  13 

5  59 

6  11 

6  10 

7  13 
7  13 
5  10 
7  13 

5  10 
7  13 
7  13 

7  89 

6  87 

4  59 
6  11 
6  11 
9  17 

5  6) 

6  62 

7  38 
6  11 

R  11 

$7  50 
4  65 
7  53 
4  65 

6  72 
4  65 

7  28 

$7  13 

5  11 

6  62 

4  86 

6  62 

5  10 

7  13 

$7  14 
4  59 

$7  50 

4  5D 

7  ID 

Tenders                      

4  T9 

5  86 

6  3(3 

4  95 

Slaters    

5  86 

*6  86 

Itoofors                                                             .--. '' 

7  13 

5  10 

7  23 
4  86 
7  33 
6  44 

6  32 

6  32 

4  63 

7  29 

5  83 

5  34 

6  08 
6  72 
6  08 
6  80 

5  86 

*6  SB 

4  10 

S  86 

6  91 

Gafl-fifcters                                                 

6  80 

OTHEK  TRADES. 

6  08 

5  76 

6  50 

6  51 

6  as 

Sfrikt^rfl                                              

4  SI 



6  70 

'      5  97 

6  08 

6  86 

, 

5  95 

5  59 

6  31 

6  73 

6  46 

.^  ni»o»n.»i..>..«                                                           

an 

yy» 
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Statement  of  the  wages  paid  per  week,  4'V- — Continued. 


OconpationB. 


Glasgow. 


Dandee. 


liOith. 


Dnn- 
fenoline. 


Averas* 

for  all 

Scotland. 


Othbb  teadeb— Continued. 
Drivers : 

Draymen  and  teamsters 

Cab  and  carriage 

Street  railways 

Dyers 

Ejigravers  

Fuii-iers. 

Gardeners  

Hatters 

Horse-shoers 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  &c 

JLifihoffrapliera 

Millwrights 

Potters 

Printers 

Teachers  in  public  schools 

Saddle  and  harness  mal&ers 

Sail-makers 

Stevedores 

Tanners 

Tailors 

Telegraph  operators,  men 

Tinsmitii 

Weavers  (outside  of  mills) 


$6  00 
G  OC 

6  50 

5  61 

7  13 

6  62 

5  10 

6  62 

7  13 
7  13 
4  59 

7  13 
6  U 
6  62 

8  15 


5  61 

6  11 
5  10 
G  U 

7  00 


6  G2 
5  10 


$4  40 

4  8G 

5  10 
G  56 
7  29 
7  50 
4  86 
7  29 

6  80 

6  56 
4  12 

7  63 
7  41 


7  R9 
18  69 

5  58 

6  08 
4  12 

6  80 

7  77 
13  00 

G  56 
2  67 


$5  35 

4  62 

5  10 


10  95 


6  69 

7  30 
4  38 


6  57 

7  30 
6  00 


6  81 

12  16 

6  81 


5  76 
'5' 28 


6  00 


$5  28 
5  16 

5  57 

6  01 
84C 

7  0« 
4  9« 
7  8» 

6  88 

7  09 

4  36 
7  33 
6  76 

6  63 

7  27 
18  69 

5  76 

6  50 

5  07 

6  4« 
6  9« 

12  58 
6  67 
388 


DUNFEBMLmE. 

SEPOXT  BY  OOMMESOIA.L  AOJENI  MTEBS. 

Eeferring  to  the  Department  labor  circular  of  February  15, 1884, 1 
have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  concerning  the  condition 
of  labor  in  this  district: 

Wages  paid  per  week  to  laborers  of  every  class. 


(Occupations. 

Hours. 

per 
week. 

LoT^est 

Highest. 

Averag*. 

Male  Labob. 
Bakers ., 

51 
59 
51 
51 
51 
51 
51 
51 
61 
51 
51 
51 
51 
56 
51 
56 
61 
56 
61 
•9 

$5  76 
5  00 

$4  50 
6  20 
6  63 

4  08 

5  87 
5  10 
5  10 
4  08 

4  80 

5  10 
5  10 
5  10 

Siackstniths - 

$7  00 
7  65 

5  10 

6  63 
6  12 
6  12 

5  10 
9  00 

6  12 
6  12 
6  12 
6  48 
5  10 
5  52 

5  76 

6  72 
5  34 

6  50 

7  14 

Hod-carriers 

4  59 

6  12 

Plasterers  

5  86 

Slaters 

5  86 

4  50 

Tin-plate  workers 

6  90 

Painters 

6  86 

Plumbers 

5  86 

Carpenters  and  joiners 

5  86 

Printers 

5  76 

Rope-makers 

4  86 

Saddlei  s 

5  28 

Sboemakers J 

4  86 

Tailors 

6  01 

Policemen 

4  86 

Day  laborers 

*72 

Gardeners,  per  week,  with  house,  fuel,  andligiit 

.* 

5  04 

Farmhands  (plowmen) 

3  84 

Coachmen 
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Wages  paid  per  week  to  laborers  of  every  class — Continued. 


Occupationa. 


Hoars 

per 
week. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Aveiftge. 


Male  Labob— Continned. 
Railway  employia. 


Engine-drivers  (passenger) 

Firemen  (passen j;er} 

.  Bngine-dnvers  (freight) 

Kremen  (freight) 

Braliemen  (passenger) 

Brakemen  (freight) 

Porters 

Signalmen 

Pointsmen 

Shnnters 

Passenger  guards  (conductors)  - 
Preight  guards  (conductors)... 
Machinist 


Coal  minerst 

Cloth  inspectors  .  ■ . 

Bressers 

Yam  storekeepers. 


Other  employments. 


$4  00 


$10  00 
6  25 
9  00 

6  00 

7  00 
6  50 

5  00 

6  50 

6  25 

5  50 

7  20 

6  48 
6  75 


Pemale  Labor. 

Card.lacers 

Clotb-pickers 

Drawers 

"Warp.winders 

"Warpers 

Weft-winders 

"Weaverst 

Parm  laborers 

Household  servants,  per  half  year 

Seamstress 

Bar-maids 

Telegraph  operators 

Shopgirls 


4  86 


24  32 
2  43 


43  79 
"5' 76 


$9  25 
6  7S 
8  50 

5  .'ia 

6  S« 
6  00 

4  50 
6  00 

5  75 
5  00 
5  76 

5  04 

6  5C 


*84 

5  58 

6  32 
4  38 


2  67 
2  67 

2  67 

3  1« 
3  76 
3  28 
3  26 

*48 
20  16 

2  B8 

3  36 
3  3( 
3  12 


*Per  day. 

f  Miners  are  paid  at  so  much  per  ton  turned  out,  and  turn  ont,  on  an  average,  about  five  tons  of  coal 
per  day. 

X  Weavers  are  paid  bv  the  piece,  and  those  who  are  able  to  earn  $4.86  per  week  are  experts,  and  us* 
two  looms,  and  those  who  receive  only  96  cents  per  week  are  beginners. 

Note.— Pound  sterling  estimated  at  $4.86;  shilling,  at  24  cents;  penny,  at2  cents. 

jRetail  prices  of  certain  household  necessaries. 


Articles. 


Bread , 4.poand  loaf. 

Butter per  pound. 

Barley do... 

Beans .' do... 

Cheese do. . . 

Coffee do... 

P!sgs per  dozen . 

Flour per  peck. 

Milk per  pint. 

Oatmeal per  peck. 

Peas per  pound. 

Potatoes per  stone  (14  pounds) . 

Rice per  pound. 

Suffar do  .. 

Salt per  stone  (14  pounds) . 


Prices. 


$0  10 
$0  28  to  32 
04 
OS 
20 
44 
26 
30 
04 


12 
36 
20 
24 


03 
04 


Articles. 


Salted  fish per  pound.. 

Starch do  .. 

Soap do  — 

Sirup do 

Tea do... 

Coal per  ton.. 

Beef per  pound. 

Mutton do  — 

Veal do 

If'resb  pork do 

Salted  pork  (American) do 

Ham do  — 

Sausages do  ... 

Gas per  1,000  feet. . 


Prices. 


0  06  to  $0  07 

09 

12 

06 

09 

05 

40 

80 

2  40 

2  91 

12 

20 

14 

24 

14 

22 

12 

IS 

10 

14 

14 

1» 

16 

20 

9« 


COST  OF  LIVING. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  cost  of  living  since  the  last  labor 
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hold  expenses,  owing  to  their  being  inured  to  cold  from  childhood,  and 
a  man  and  wife  with  two  or  three  children  usually  occupy  but  one  room, 
for  which  they  pay  a  yearly  rent  of  from  $12  to  $13,  while  a  family  of 
six  or  eight  grown  people  are  often  crowded  into  two  small  rooms,  for 
which  they  pay  from  $17  to  $18  per  annum. 

PAST  AND   PRESENT   RATES   OF  WAGES. 

There  has  been  no  perceptible  change  in  the  rates  of  wages  as  at 
present  paid,  and  herein  stated,  for  many  years.  The  dull  trade  exist- 
ing in  the  early  part  of  1878  threatened  a  reduction,  but  the  active  de- 
mand from  the  United  States  for  the  textile  fabrics  manufactured  in 
this  district,  which  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  that  year,  and  has  con- 
tinued ever  since,  brought  prosperitj'  to  all  classes  of  people  and  obvi- 
ated the  necessity  for  a  reduction  in  wages. 

HABITS   OF   THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

The  working  people  of  this  district  are,  as  a  whole,  steady,  indus- 
trious, orderly,  and  temperate,  slow  in  their  movements,  and  in  compe- 
tition with  American  workmen  would  be  left  far  behind  in  quantity,  as 
well  as  quality,  of  their  work.  They  are  religiously  inclined,  and  very 
regular  in  attending  church  twice  every  Sabbath;  are  fond  of  amuse- 
ments, and  enjoy  themselves  on  their  holidays  with  dancing,  pla3'ing 
various  Scotch  games,  and  making  excursions.  They  are  very  economi- 
cal in  their  household  expenses,  but  what  is  saved  in  that  way  is  gen- 
erally spent  by  the  young  men  for  amusements,  and  by  the  young  women 
for  dress,  of  which  they  are  very  fond,  and  it  is  only  some  of  the  older 
and  more  prudent  ones  that  manage  to  lay  by  something  for  a  rainy  day. 

FEELING  EXISTING  BETWEEN  EMPLOY:^   AND  EMPLOYER. 

As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the  feeling  which  prevails  between  the 
employ^  and  employer  is  one  of  mutual  indifference;  the  only  apparent 
interest  that  they  take  in  each  other's  welfare  is  such  as  is  prompted  by 
self-interest. 

WAGES — WHEN  AND  HOW  PAID. 

Domestic  servants  receive  their  pay  every  six  months.  Mechanics, 
miners,  factory  employes,  and  all  others  every  two  weeks.  All  are  paid 
In  gold  and  silver  and  are  free  to  purchase  whatever  they  ciioose  and 
wherever  they  please.  i 

GENERAL   CONDITION  OF   THE   WORKING  PEOPLE. 

This  is  termed  a  country  district  and  the  population  is  almost  entirely 
composed  of  working  people,  who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
household  uapery,  and  floor  oil-cloth,  coal-mining  and  farming.  Their 
houses  are,  on  the  whole,  considered  comfortable ;  their  food,  though 
plain,  is  wholesome ;  their  clothing  is  of  good,  warm  material,  and  they  are 
generally  strong  and  healthy,  and  apparently  are  so  well  satisfied  with 
their  condition  that,  with  the  exception  of  aifew  of  the  more  ambitious, 
they  have  no  desire  to  leave  their  native  home.  The  most  of  them  can 
read  and  write,  and  the  present  compulsory-education  lawis  being  strictly 
enforced,  so  that  in  future  all  will  have  a  common-school  education, 
while  morally  they  rank  high  in  comparison  with  the  working  classes 
ot  the  large  cities.  In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  working 
people  of  this  district  are  comfortable,  contented,  and  happy. 

H.  EAY  M.YEES, 

„  „  Commercial  Aqent. 
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IRELAND . 
CORE. 

REPORTED  BY  CONSUL  PIATT. 

Part  I. — Male  Labor. 

RATES  OF  WAGES. 

In  obedience  to  iustructions  in  the  labor  circular  issued  by  the  De-. 
partment  of  State,  dated  February  15th  last,  I  return  herewith  the 
various  forms  accompanying  that  circular,  carefully  filled  up  so  far  as 
they  apply  to  this  district,  only  omitting  two,  the  material  for  which  I 
have  been  informed  by  the  consul-general  will  be  obtained  from  the 
ofi&cial  records  in  London.  Although  agriculture  is  the  chief  occupa- 
tion of  the  people  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  dis- 
trict is  not  without  many  and  various  manufacturing  and  other  indus- 
tries. There  are  in  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  several  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  province  of  Munster  many  large  woolen  factories,  tan- 
neries, iron  foundries,  distilleries,  breweries,  flour  mills,  &c.  Several  of 
these,  as  for  example,  the  Blarney  Woolen  Mills  of  Messrs.  Martin  Ma- 
hony  &  Bros.,  near  Qork,  have  been  long  established  and  celebrated,  and 
employ  many  male  and  female  workmen.  (Messrs.  Mahony  &  Bros, 
have  from  750  to  800  employes.)  At  Passage  West  and  Eushbrook,  in 
Cork  Harbor,  there  are  large  ship-building  docks,  where  some  years 
ago  many  iron  steamships  and  wooden  vessels  were  constructed,  but  the 
building  of  vessels  has  greatly  fallen  off"  within  the  last  five  or  six  years, 
and  repairs  to  shipping,  both  steam  and  sail,  is  now  almost  the  only 
work  carried  on  there.  The  Government  Naval  Extension  Works  at 
Haulbowline,  also  in  Cork  Harbor,  give  employment  to  three  or  four 
hundred  men— convict  labor — which  was  formerly,  up  to  1883,  partly 
employed'  at  these  works,  from  Spike  Island,  the  G-overnment  prison, 
nearly  adjacent — being  no  longer  availed  of  by  the  Government,  the 
convicts  having  been  all  transferred  to  other  prisons  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  island  on  which  they  were  confined  occupied  for  an 
army  garrison.  At  BallincoUig,  a  few  miles  west  of  Cork,  are  exten- 
sive powder  mills,  a  private  enterprise,  which  for  years  past  has  been 
encouraged  and  patronized  by  the  Government.  Bacon-curing  is  an 
important  industry  at  Cork  and  elsewhere  in  the  province.  The  land 
is  much  devoted  to  dairy  purposes,  a  large  portion  of  the  best  farms 
being  pasture  or  grazing  lands.  Great  numbers  of  live  stock,  as  I  re- 
cently reported,  are  shipped  to  England  and  Scotland,  and  butter,  the 
manufacture  of  which  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  industrie,s,  and  gives 
employment  to  many  persons,  is  exported  in  large  quantities  to  the  Eng- 
lish and  foreign  njarkets.  Although  the  rates  of  wages  given  for  Cork 
may  fairly  be  held  to  apply  to  the  district  at  large,  there  will  doubt- 
less be  some  slight  differences  in  the  various  employments  between 
those  of  the  capital  city  and  smaller  towns  and  villages  throughout  the 
province,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  forms  which  I  inclose  filled  up  by  W. 
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There  are  five  curing  establishments  here,  and  I  believe  Waterford  ig 
considered  first  in  Ireland  as  regards  this  industry.  Two  of  the  princi- 
pal establishments  exported  about  50,000  bales  each,  or  nearly  that 
number,  last  year,  theestimated  value  of  which  would  be  about  £240,000 
{$  1.167,960).  The  wages  paid  in  these  establishments  vary  from  $3.65 
to  $7.30  per  week,  each  man  being  paid  on  the  quantity  of  work  he  does. 
I  may  say  that  bacon-curing  is  the  principal  industry  of  Waterford, 
There  are  no  ship-building  yards,  neither  wood  nor  iron.  Carpenters' 
wages  for  repairing  vessels  are  $1.33  per  day  of  ten  hours.  There  are 
three  flour  and  one  flax  and  jute  mill,  with  two  breweries." 

COST  OF  LIVING. 

.  The  accompanying  statement  shows  the  retail  prices  of  various  articles, 
including  the  necessaries  of  life,  at  Cork.  The  working  classes  here, 
as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  safely  said,  do  not  include  among  their  nec- 
essaries of  life  more  than  a  very  few  of  the  articles  mentioned.  Bread, 
with  tea  or  coffee,  sugar,  a  little  milk  (except  in  the  country,  where  it 
may  be  had  At  a  sufficiently  low  rate),  with  potatoes,  cabbage,  bacon, 
fish,  and  cheap  soup,  and  other  meats  occasionally — rarely  any  good 
beef  or  mutton — make  up  their  chief  food.  Few  of  the  articles  in  the 
list  given  are  lower  in  price,  than,  for  example,  in  Ohio.  JMost  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  from  an  American  or  Irish  standpoint,  even  potatoes, 
are  higher — several  much  higher — than  is  usual,  I  think,  in  our  West- 
ern States.  Clothing  is  comparatively  low,  but  only  the  lietter  class  of 
clothing  notably  lower  than  in  our  country.  Household  furniture,  glass- 
ware, and  china  excepted,  is  higher-priced  than  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  cheaper  grades  are  inferior  in  quality  to  the  low-priced  wooden  fur- 
niture manufactured,  for  example,  at  Cincinnati.  House-rents  are  low 
or  high,  according  to  the  class  of  house  or  its  situation;  seldom  lower,  I 
believe,  than  in  country  towns  and  the  country  proper  in  the  United 
States.  The  rent  of  land  is  high,  being  for  good  farming  or  dairy  land, 
from  $7.50  to  $15  per  acre. 

PRESENT  RATES  OP  "WAGES   AND  THOSE   OF   1878. 

Although,  since  1878,  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  have  increased 
considerably,  there  is  no  very  marked  change  in  the  rates  of  wages  paid 
to  artisans  and  laborers  in  towns  and  cities  since  that  year;  but  the  early 
closing  of  factories  and  machine-shops,  ship  building  yards,  and  other 
large  establishments  was  not  then  the  rule  as  now.  Since  1878  these, 
as  a  rule,  are  closed  at  2  p.  m.  on  Saturdays,  the  employes  working  dur- 
ing the  usual  dinner  hour,  from -1  to  2,  thus  reducing  the  number  of 
hours  worked  during  the  week  from  sixty  to  fifty-six. 

HABITS  OP  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

The  habits  of  the  working  classes  when  they  have  regular  employ- 
ment are  generally  good.  They  give,  I  am  assured,  a  fair  day's  work  for 
what,  considering  the  comparatively  high  price  required  for  rent  and 
the  necessaries  of  life,  should  seldom  seem  an  excessive  day's  wages. 
These  wages  make  it  difficult,  sometimes  impossible,  to  save  anything 
even  if  the  workmen  be  strongly  inclined;  but,  unfortunately,  too  large 
a  proportion  of  their  wages— especially  of  mechanics  or  laborers  irreg- 
ularly employed-is  spent  for  the  temporary  consolation  of  a  hard  for- 
tune, drink. 
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PEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOY^  AND  EMPLOYEE. 

The  feeling  prevailing  between  employ^  and  employer,  though  in  some 
branches  of  trade  too  frequently  strained,  if  not  hostile,  appears  to  be 
generally  good,  and  this  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  nearly  all  large 
establishments  are  to  be  found  employes  of  different  grades  whose  par- 
ents worked  for  the  same  or  earlier  members  of  the  same  Qrm,  and  who, 
themselves,  never  worked  in  any  other  establishment;  and  I  am  in- 
formed that  there  are  to  be  found  many  old  employes  pensioned  off  from 
the  several  factories,  breweries,  distilleries,  and  other  leading  concerns 
in  the  various  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  district. 

THE   ORGANIZED   CONDITION   OF   LABOR. 

Under  this  head  it  may  be  stated  that  there  are  various  trades  unions 
in  Cork  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  district,  each  of  which  is  exclu- 
sively for  the  benefit  of  the  trades  so  united,  the  chief  object  in  view 
being,  in  each  union,  to  see  that  none  of  its  members  work  in  shops 
where  men  not  belonging  to  the  society  are  employed.  These  trades 
unions  do  not  affect  trade  or  capital  appreciably,  and  there  are  no  coun- 
ter organizations  of  capital  opposed  to  them,  many  of  the  leading  build- 
ers, arcliitects,  and  others  requiring  the  services  of  the  trades  support- 
ing their  unions. 

THE  PREVALENCY  OP  STRIKES — ARBITRATION. 

Strikes  are  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  this'  district.  Since  1878  but  two 
have  occurred  in  Cork,  both  of  which  were  settled  without  arbitration,  the 
men  on  strike  being  the  sufferers.  The  bakers  in  1882  struck  against 
working  at  night,  and  remained  out  for  over  two  months.  The  em- 
ployers imported  men  gradually  from  other  parts  of  the  country,  who 
took  the  places  of  the  strikers,  and  the  end  was  that  numbers  of  the 
men  on  strike,' after  the  funds  of  their  society  were  exhausted,  had  to 
become  paupers  chargeable  to  the  public ;  others  emigrated,  and,  tinally, 
the  rest  went  back  to  work  on  the  original  terms.  Again,  in  the  present 
year,  the  ship-carpenters  at  Passage  West  went  on  strike,  claiming,  as 
reason,  jJie  discharge  of  a  foreman  employed  at  the  docks.  They  re- 
mained out  two  weeks  and  then  went  to  work  again,  there  being  no 
sympathy  with  them  from  the  other  trades  of  the  town.  Their  credit 
was  stopped,  and  necessity  compelled  them  to  resume  work,  though 
their  aim  was  not  achieved.  Strikes  are  foreign  to  Ireland ;  such  as 
occur  do  not  seem  to  have  any  marked  effect  on  the  advancement  of 
labor. 

FREEDOM  TO  PURCHASE  NECESSARIES   OF   LIFE — TIME   OF  PAYMENT 
OF  WAGES  AND   KIND   OP   CURRENCY   IN   WHICH   MADE. 

The  employes  throughout  this  district  are  at  liberty  to  purchase  the 
necessaries  of  life  where  they  please,  and  there  are  no  conditions  im- 
posed on  them  in  this  respect  by  their  employers.  The  weekly  laborer 
is  paid  generally  on  Saturdays  at  2  p.  m.,  in  gold,  silver,  or  current  bank- 
notes. The  monthly  employ^  is  paid  at  the  close  Of  each  month.  House- 
hold servants,  who,  in  lieu  of  board,  often  receive  as  "  board  wages"  a 
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CO-OPERATIVE   SOCIETIES. 

Co  operative  societies  in  tiie  South  of  Ireland  are  almost  unknown. 
One  started  in  the  city  of  Cork  five  or  six  years  ago  by  a  company  never 
came  up  to  the  expectations  of  its  promoters,  and  was  not  patronized 
by,  though  open  to,  the  general  public,  who,  I  believe,  found  little  or 
no  advantage  in  purchasing  from  its  stores.  It  has  never  paid  the 
stipulated  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  to  the  shareholders.  It  has  had  ap- 
parently no  effect  on  trade  in  general. 

GENERAL   CONDITION   OF   THE   WORKING    PEOPLE — HOW  THEY   LIVE, 

ETC. 

For  convenience  of  illustration  and  comparison,  the  clerk,  the  artisan 
or  mechanic,  and  the  laborer — whether  in  town  or  country — may  be  re- 
ferred to  under  this  head  separately.  Clerks  here  as  a  class  seem  to 
be  generally  thrifty,  careful,  and  steady  in  their  habits,  and  trust- 
worthy. In  all  stores  and  ofBces  they  present  a  respectable  appear- 
ance. In  a  great  many  instances,  if  married,  they  adopt  the  wise  pre- 
caution of  effecting  a  life-insurance  for  the  benefit  of  their  families  of 
from  £100  to  £300  ($486.65  to  $1,459.95),  payable  to  their  widows  in 
case  of  death — an  insurance  which,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  can  be  met  for 
about  $7.30  per  year  for  each  £100  insurance.  The  feeling  between 
employers  and  employes  is  often  of  sincere  friendship.  Many  of  the 
employes  are  looked  after  in  advanced  age  or  illness  by  the  employer, 
and  at  Christmas  a  regular  custom  exists  in  most  houses  of  presenting 
the  clerk  with  a  money  gratuity  as  a  token  of  regard  for  his  faithful- 
ness and  integrity  during  the  past  year.  Numbers  of  clerks  throughout 
the  province  belong  to  friendly  mutual  benefit  societies,  to  which  they 
pay  a  small  sum  weekly,  and,  in  case  of  illness,  they  receive  medical 
attendance  as  well  as  pecuniary  aid.  Clerks  not  belonging  to  a  benefit 
society,  and  whose  employers  do  not  contribute  towards  their  support 
during  illness,  and  who  have  no  friends  or  family  connections  able  or 
willing  to  do  so,  receive  aid  from  some  of  the  charitable  institutions 
under  the  direction  of  various  religious  societies. 

The  artisan  or  mechanic  generally  seems  to  be  well  provided  with  the 
necessaries  of  life ;  his  clothing  appears  to  be  good,  and  this  is  more 
especially  the  case  with  the  craftsman  who  works  indoors,  for  he  aver- 
ages work  all  the  year  round ;  while  the  mason,  stone-cutter,  brick- 
layer, &c.,  cannot  be  said  to  be  as  comfortable  in  personal  appearance 
or  at  home,  since  he  works  only  eight  months  out  of  twelve.  His  en- 
forced idleness  has  a  bad  effect  on  the  workman  and  his  family,  often 
leading  hiui  to  drink  away  the  little  he  may  have  saved,  and  invariably 
compelling  him,  especially  when  the  society's  weekly  allowance  is  cur- 
tailed, to  pawn  the  best  of  the  clothing  of  himself  and  household.  The 
workman  here  referred  to  cannot,  therefore,  be  reckoned  as  among  those 
who  permanently  lay  by  any  money.  With  such  exceptions  the  gen- 
eral liabits  of  the  mechanic,  considering  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  rent,  &c.,  are  everywhere  to  be  found  good  ;  his  children  are  fairly 
well  clothed,  and  mostly  attend  national  or  other  schools.  If  Roman 
Catholic,  these  are  presided  over  by  Christian  brothers,  or  monks,  and 
the  children  of  Protestants  attend  the  schools  attached  to  the  various 
churches  in  the  cities  and  towns.  The  mechanic  who  is  not  a  "  teeto- 
taler" resorts  to  the  public  house  or  bar  room  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 
afternoons,  but  during  the  week  scarely  ever.    It  may  be  here  stated 
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throughout  the  country  entirely  on  Sundays,  and  in  cities — Cork,  Lim- 
erick, and  Waterford,  in  the  South  of  Ireland — at  7  p.  m.  (open  in  these 
from  2  p.  m.),  has  had  a  good  effect  on  the  habits  and  morals  of  the 
workingman,  and  from  the  last  published  statistics  it  would  appear 
that  drunkenness  has  fallen  off  over  40  percent,  on  Sundays. 

The  laborer  in  cities  and  towns,  the  wages  of  whom  may  be  fairly  es- 
timated at  a  general  average  of  $3.65  per  week,  is  to  be  found  occupy- 
ing a  room,  or  sometimes  two,  if  he  have  a  family,  in  the  poorest  quarter, 
generally  in  a  lane  or  alley,  or  court  yard,  off  some  small  street  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  place.  His  clothing  and  that  of  his  family  is  of  the 
poorest  description.  His  children  may  be  seen  in  many  instances  with- 
out shoes,  and  they  often  do  not  attend  school  for  want  of  proper  cloth- 
ing (especially  in  the  case  of  Eoraan  Catholics,  who  may  be  stated  to  be 
of  the  majority  in  poverty).  Ladies'  charitable  clothing  societies  are 
formed,  however,  here  and  there,  and  the  most  deserving  of  the  poor 
children  are  by  these  clothed  to  enable  them  to  attend  school.  The 
living  of  the  laborer  is  upon  the  coarsest  and  cheapest  fare,  and  he  ap- 
pears on  Sundays  often  in  the  same  garments  as  on  Week-days.  The 
above  has  reference  principally  to  the  quay  or  coal  laborers,  street- 
cleaners,  and  those  depending  on  uncertain  employment.  The  laborers 
on  railways  receive  two  suits  of  uniform  clothes  yearly  ;  the  shop  porter 
generally  receives  clothes  from  the  employer,  and  these,  with  all  laborers 
of  indoor  and  constant  employment,  present  a  rather  better  appearance 
and  are  better  housed  than  the  class  of  laborers  first  mentioned.  The 
laborers  in  cities  and  towns  scarcely  ever  emigrate.  Unlike  the  farm 
laborer  who  is  paid  yearly  and  receives  his  board  and  lodging  in  ad- 
dition to  his  wages,  these  are  paid  weekly,  and  they  seldom  have  suffi- 
cient wherewith  to  emigrate.  The  children  of  the  laborer  are  put  out 
to  work  at  very  early  ages,  and  are  to  be  found  employed  as  newsboys, 
errand  boys,  &c.  In  case  of  sickness  the  laborer  has  to  seek  the  free 
medical  aid  of  the  dispensary  doctor,  and  when  in  utter  distress  is 
granted  a  small  allowance  weekly  from  the  union  jpoor-law  guardians 
(described  as  "  out  door  relief").  The  hospitalis  open  to  him  or  members 
'  of  his  family.  The  poor  laborer  has  a  decided  reluctance  to  enter  the 
poor-house,  or  workhouse,  as  it  is  called  in  Ireland,  and  deems  it  a 
painful  alternative  to  do  so.  There  are,  in  the  several  parishes  in  the 
cities,  and  attached  to  Eoman  Catholic  chapels,  societies  terrmed  "  sick 
poor  societies,"  to  which  the  parishoners  contribute  1  penny  weekly, 
and  the  object  of  these  societies  is  to  help  the  laboring  class  in  case  of 
sickness  or  old  age',  the  laborer  not  belonging  to  any  benefit  society  like 
the  clerk  or  the  mechanic. 

'  Farm  laborers,  married,  receive  an  average  wage  of  $4.86  weekly, 
together  with  a  small  house,  consisting  of  two  rooms,  and  about  an  acre 
of  ground,  on  which  he  raises  potatoes  and  vegetables  for  himself  and 
family;  and  he  also  receives  a  certain  quantity  of  coal  or  turf  for  fuel. 
His  principal  food  is  home-made  bread,  gruel  made  of  oat-meal  or  Indian 
corn-meal,  and  potatoes.  On  two  days,  Thursdays  and  Sundays,  meat 
is  used.  In  sickness  he  is  attended  by  the  dispensary  doctor,  and  when 
idle,  if  recommended  by  the  guardians  of  the  local  poor-law  union  as  a 
fit  subject,  receives  a  small  weekly  allowance — if  married  and  having  a 
wife  and  two  or  three  children — of  about  97  cents  to  $1.46,  until  employ- 
ment is  obtained.    In  case  of  old  age  and  utter  destitution  he  is  assisted 
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cess  being  due,  no  doubt,  to  their  close  attention  to  business,  their  so- 
briety, &c. ;  and  any  enterprising  and  energetic  workman  has  always 
the  same  opportunity  of  improving  his  position. 

MEANS   FURNISHED  FOR    SAFETY  OP  EMPLOYES    AND   GENERAL   CON- 
SIDERATIONS  GIVEN  THEM  BY  EMPLOYERS. 

All  factories  are  under  the  control  and  inspection  of  the  board  of 
trade,  and  an  inspector  appointed  by  the  Government  regularly  visits 
them.  Proper  facilities  for  escape  through  openings  at  each  end  of  the 
lofts,  with  ladders,  &c.,  are  always  provided.  In  case  of  accident  to  an 
employ^  a  certain  sum  weekly  is  paid,  and  upon  loss  of  a  limb  the  per- 
son gets  employment  as  watchman  or  in  some  other  suitable  capacity. 
There  are  night  schools  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  factories  often, 
especially  for  the  junior  hands,  at  which  for  a  small  weekly  sum  (4 
cents)  a  good  plain  education  may  be  received.  There  are  also  savings 
banks  established  by  the  owners  in  some  cases  where  the  thrifty  may 
deposit  any  sum,  no  matter  how  small  in  amount,  and  draw  it  out  at 
will;  usually  the  deposits  in  such  banks,  I  believe,  are  all  drawn  at 
Christmas.  The  sanitary  welfare  of  the  employes,  male  or  female,  is 
carefully  looked  after.  For  every  six  or  eight  emi)loy6s  there  is  an  un- 
der or  assistant  foreman,  under  whose  immediate  superintendence  they 
remain  during  working  hours. 

POLITICAL  RIGHTS  ENJOYED   BY  WORKINGMEN — TAXATION. 

Under  recent  Parliamentary  laws  the  right  to  vote  for  representatives 
in  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  granted  to  every  man  who  pays 
rent — as  a  householder  or  room  keeper — of  5  shillings  weekly,  so  that  all 
clerks  and  mechanics  now  enjoy  that  privilege.  Tliey  are  in  no  way  in- 
fluenced by  their  employers  as  to  how  or  for  whom  they  shall  vote,  as 
the  secrecy  of  the  ballot  leaves  the  voter  the  choice,  and  none  but  him- 
self can  know  in  whose  favor  his  vote  is  recorded.  No  share  of  local  or 
general  taxation  is  directly  levied  on  the  small  householder  or  room-keeper 
paying  5  shillings  rent  weekly.  These  taxes  are  borne  by  the  landlord, 
but  it  is  a.wtll  known  fact  that  as  a  rule  5  shillings  are  charged  where 
4  shillings  should  be  suflicieut,  and  thus  the  tenant  may  be  said  to  pay 
the  tax  in  reality. 

'  CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION — SELECTION  OF  NEW  HOMES. 

The  farming  class  emigrate  in  consequence  of  the  severity  and  irregu- 
larity of  the  laws  appertaining  to  land,  non-security  of  tenure  to  the 
tenant  at  will,  and  the  facility  afforded  speculators  in  purchasing  over 
the  beads  of  others ;  and,  again,  because  of  the  non-subdivision  of  the 
land  into  small  holdings.  Seventy  per  cent,  of  the  farming  class  who 
emigrate  go  to  the  United  States,  our  countrv  being  the  easiest  and 
cheapest  to  reach.  Then  some  member  of  the' emigrant's  family,  rela- 
tives, neigh  Dors,  or  friends  have,  it  generally  hapi)ens,  gone  there  be- 
fore them.  They  are  impressed,  moreover,  with  the  belief  that  there 
they  will  have  a  better  held  for  their  labor,  and  a  hope  that  at  some 
future  time  they  may  possess  a  home  for  themselves  and  families,  which, 
to  the  majority  of  the  small  farmers  who  emigrate,  seems  here  impos- 
sible.   The  periodical  visits  to  this  country  of  Irish  Americans,  who 
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circumstances  and  are  now  evidently  in  good  credit  and  prosperous 
(perhaps  having  come  back  to  take  other,  or  all  members  of  their 
families  or  relatives  to  America).  These  have  a  great  influence  upon 
the  minds  of  those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact,  and  lead  many  of 
them  also  to  emigrate.  The  political  land  agitation  to  which  this  coun- 
try has  been  subject  for  the  past  five  years  has  resulted  in  various  acts 
of  Parliament  toward  remedying  the  evils  complained  of  by  the  tenant 
farmers  of  Ireland,  yet  though  there  has  been  a  general  reduction  in  the 
rents  paid  to  landlords  of  30  per  cent.,  still  the  small  and  poor  farmer 
will  choose  to  emigrate.  Thelandlords  have  suffered  greatlosses  during 
these  five  years,  but  the  country — as  we  learn  from  the  addresses  of 
judges  at  the  different  assizes,  and  the  reports  of  the  police  ofllcials  made 
at  those  assizes — is  fast  returning  to  a  condition  of  reasonably  good  feel- 
ing between  the  landlord  and  tenant.  In  addition  to  the  small  farmers, 
farm  laborers,  male  and  female,  make  up  the  majority  of  emigrants  to 
the  United  States ;  clerks  and  mechanics  furnish  a  small  quota.  In  con- 
nection with  this  matter  it  may  be  stated  that  when  once  the  idea  of 
emigration  is  entertained  no  abatement  of  rent  would  change  the  in- 
tention of  the  peasant. 

II.  FEMAT.E  Labor. 

MUMBBR  OP  WOMEN  AND   CHILDREN  EMPLOYED  IN  INDUSTRIAL  PUR- 
SUITS. 


There  are  over  8,100  women  and  children  employed  throughout  the 
South  of  Ireland  iu  industrial  pursuits,  as  follows : 

Mills  (woolen  factories,  &c.) 3,600 

Commercial — stores,  groceries,  &o I,y00 

Teachers  of  language,  music,  &o.,  artists,  hotel  and  boarding-house  keepers...      900 
Agriculture — daily  maids,  field-hands,  &c 1,800 

8,100 
paid  to  female  adults. 


Occapations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Mill  and  factory  hands per  week.. 

Agricultural  laborers,  dairy-maids,  &o per  year . . 

$0  73 
19  47 

$3  65 
48  66 

$1  70 
29  20 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

Mill  and  factory  employes  work  ten  hours  daily,  except  on  Saturday, 
when  they  generally  work  but  six.  Agricultural  laborers  work  twelve 
hours  daily. 

MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OP  PEMALB  EMPLOYoSs. 

The  moral  and  physical  condition  of  such  employes  is,  as  a  rule,  good 
and  healthy. 
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EFFECT  OF  INOREASEB  "WAGES. 

During  the  past  five  years  there  has  been  some  increase  in  the  wages 
paid  females  in  their  various  employments,  notably  in  city  factories, 
such  as  tobacco,  confectionery,  and  match  factories.  From  their  apti- 
tude for  and  easy  proficiency  in  the  work  of  these,  a  saving  in  female 
over  male  labor  was  observed,  and  the  result  has  been  that  80  per  cent, 
of  the  employes  in  such  establishments  are  female,  their  wages  averag- 
ing $1.46  weekly.  As  large  a  per  cent,  of  female  labor  is  also  em- 
Ijloyed  in  some  woolen  mills.  Females  are  also  largely  on  the  increase 
in  the  postal  and  telegraph  service,  and  in  many  of  the  small  towns  in 
this  district  they  serve  in  the  double  capacity  of  postmistress  and  tele- 
graph operator.  Their  employment  certainly  affects  the  number,  but 
has  not  affected  the  wages  of  men  employed,  and  the  effect  of  their  em- 
ployment upon  general  social  and  industrial  conditions  cannot  be  said 
to  be  other  than  good. 

The  necessaries  of  life,  in  farm  produce  especially,  generally  increased 
in  price  during  the  past  five  years,  owing  to  the  great  emigration  of 
farm  laborers,  which  raised  the  wages  of  those  who  remained.  The 
butter,  for  example,  which,  five  years  ago,  cost  24  cents  per  pound,  now 
costs  28  cents ;  beef  has  increased  4  cents  per  pound ;  milk  1  cent  per 
quart ;  eggs  4  cents  per  dozen.  Corn,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  &c.,  how- 
ever, are  somewhat  less  in  price,  owing  to  the  large  quantities  imported. 

EDUCATION   OF  WOMEN  EMPLOYES  AND   THEIR   CHILDREN. 

The  education  of  the  females  employed  in  factories,  mills,  &c.,  and 
their  children's,  does  not  go  beyond  reading  and  writing,  generally.  It 
is  imperative  on  mothers  of  families,  whose  heads  are  employed  in  the 
ame,  to  labor  in  the  factory  until  the  children  are  of  suificient  age  to 
be  able  to  contribute  toward  the  support  of  the  household.  The  chil- 
dren begin  work  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  then  the  mother,  as  a  rule, 
ceases  to  work  and  attends  only  to  household  duties.  Factory  hands 
generally  continue  in  the  employ  of  the  establishment  in  which  their 
parents  are  or  have  been  employed.  Suitable  cottages  are  erected  for 
their  use  at  small  rents  by  the  owners,  the  average  rent  for  a  cottage 
with  three  rooms  being  48  cents  weekly.  The  moral  and  physical  coq- 
dition  of  the  families  here  referred  to,  both  parents  and  children,  ia 
claimed  to  be,  in  Ireland,  exceptionally  good. 

Finally,  I  have  to  acknowledge  courtesies  received  from,  and  data 
furnished  in  the  preparation  of  this  report  and  the  accompanying  forms 
by,  the  mayor  of  Cork,  Aldernaan  D.  J.  Galvin ;  J.  Cahill,  esq.,  treas- 
urer of  the  corporation,  &c.;  W.  J.  Lane,  esq.,  town  councilor ;  Timothy 
Mahony,  esq.,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Mahony  &  Bros.,  Blarney  Woolen 
Mills;  Messrs.  O'Brien  Bros.,  St.  Patrick's  Woolen  Mdls;  Messrs. 
Wallis  &  Pollock,  Douglas  Woolen  Mills;  Messrs.  Cash  &  Co.,  dry- 
goods  merchants;  John  L.  Harty,  Eochestown  Flour  Mills;  Francis 
Grey,  esq.,  stationer  and  printer,  and  Charles  G.  Doran,  esq.,  manager 
of  Queenstown  water- works. 

JOHN  J.  PIATT, 

Consul, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Cork,  June  25, 1884. 
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APPENDIX  TO  CONSUL  PIATT'S  BE  PORT. 

I  give  as  an  appendix  an  exhibit  showing  how  the  three  classes  of 
workiuginen,  referred  to  in  my  report  as  clerks,  mechanics,  and  laborers, 
apply  their  wages  from  day  to  day  throughout  the  week  in  living  ex- 
penses, the  statements  having  been  obtained  from  individual  represent- 
atives of  the  respective  classes. 

(1)  The  clerk,  married,  with  a  family  of  three  chiklren,  of  two,  fonr,  and 
six  years;  his  salary  averages  $9.73  weekly;  ho  pays  a  reut  for 

small  cottage,  or  three  rooms  in  a  tenement  house,  weekly $1  46 

Meals  are  three  daily,  as  follows : 

Breakfast,  9  o'clock  ;  2-ponnd  loaf  bread,  8  cents ;  1  ounce  tea,  4  cents ; 
^  pint  milk,  2  cents  ;  three  eggs,  for  self  and  wife,  6  cents ;  J  pound 
sugar,  4  cents $0  S4 

DinntT,  1  o'clock;  1  pound  beef,  24  cents ;  potatoes,  4  cents ;  caWbage, 
4  cents ;  extras,  8  cents ;  salt  and  pepper,  2  cents 42 

Supper,  6  o'clock ;  tea,  1  ounce.  4  coats ;  sugar,  4  cents ;  bread,  8 
cents;  butter,  Scents;  milk,  Scents;  cheese,  4  cents 24 

90 

Six  days  at  90  cents  per  day 5  40 

Add  Sunday's  dluner,  roast  beef,  &c 60 

Clothing,  shoes,  &c.,  for  self  and  family 85 

School  fees  for  two  children , 16 

Insurance  or  benefit  society 20 

Coal,  1  bag,  36  cents;  oil  for  light,  &c.,  12  cents  48 

9  15 
Surplus 58 

$9  73 

(2)  The  mechanic,  married,  with  family  of  four  children,  aged  two,  four, 
six,  and  nine ;  wages  average  $b.03  weekly ;  his  rent  is,  usually, 

per  week $1  21 

Meals  are  three  daily,  as  follows : 

Breakfast,  9  o'clock  ;  3  loaves  of  bread,  12  cents ;  1  ounce  coffee,  2 

cents ;  1  pound  sugar,  6  cents  ;  butter,  4  cents  ;  milk,  2  cents 26 

Dinner,  1  o'clock  ;  2  pounds  beef  or  pork,  32  cents ;  potatoes,  4  cents; 

cabbage,  4  cents  ;  milk  or  coffee,  4  cents 44 

Supper,  6  o'clock;  bread,  blitter,  tea,  milk 24 

94 

Six  days  at  94  cents  per  day 5  64 

Add  Sunday's  dinner,  beef-steak,  &c 48 

Clothing,  shoes,  &o.,  for  self  and  family 60 

Church  fees 10 

8  03 


(3.)  The  laborer;  he  is  found  much  less  comfortably  situated,  both  as  re- 
gj.rd8  habitation  and  food,  than  the  clerk  and  mechanic  ;  his  earn- 
ings may  fairly  be  stated  never  to  exceed  83.89  per  week  ;  married, 
with  two  children,  aged  two  and  four  years ;  he  pays  for  the  rent 
of  one  room  in  a  lane  or  alley  of  the  city,  per  week $0  24 

Meals  are  three  daily,  as  follows : 

Breakfast,  9  o'clock;  2- pound  loaf  coarse  bread,  8  cents;  1  ounce  cof- 
fee, Scents;  milk,  2 cents 12 

Dinner,  1  o'clock;  potatoes,  4  cents;  fish  or  rough  meat  (salt),  12 
cents;  cabbage,  4  cents •- 80 

fiiinniii.  R  nVlnnIr-  tnn..   4  cents:  bread.    8  cents:  milk.  Scents 14 
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Six  days,  at  46  cents  per  day $2  76 

Add  Sunday's  dinner;  boiled  beef  and  soup 28 

Tobacco;  2  onnces  weekly 12 

Surplns  for  clothing,  shoes,  &c 49 

3  89 


I.  General  trades. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  ffty-aix  hours  in  Cork. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

AreraRe. 

•       JJUILDING  TRADES. 

$7  30 
3  40 
7  30 
3  40 
7  30 
3  40 
6  33 

6  33 

3  40 

7  79 

2  92 
7  30 
7  79 

6  81 

7  30 

4  38 
4  86 

6  81 

7  30 
4  38 

8  03 
7  30 

6  81 

7  30 

7  30 

3  65 

3  65 

8  03 
6  81 

4  38 

4  86 

6  81 

7  30 
3  65 
7  30 

7  30 

5  84 

3  40 

8  27 

4  86 

6  81 
8  03 
4  86 
4  66 
6  81 

4  86 

5  84 

$8  03 
4  38 
8  03 
4  38 
8  03 
4  38 
8  03 
8  03 
4  38 
8  76 

3  65 
8  76 
8  52 

8  03 

8  76 

4  86 

9  73 

8  78 

9  73 

8  76 

9  73 
8  76 
8  S2 
8  03 
8  76 
4  86 
6  08 
8  78 

,      8  52 

6  08 

7  30 

8  52 

9  26 
4  86 
9  73 
9  73 
6  81 
6  08 

10  94 
14  60 
8  76 

8  76 

9  73 
9  73 
8  52 

10  94 
6  81 

$8  03 
3  89 

8  03 

4  38 

8  03 

Slaters                                       • 

7  30 

3  89 

3  65 

8  03 

UTUEU  TltADES. 

7  30 

4  38 

IJoot.  nod  sboe  makers 

Boolt -binders ... 

8  03 
8  03 

But*  hers 

6  81 

8  27 

Cabinet-tuakers 

8  03 

Catiera 

8  03 

Dvera 

4  86 

Furriora 

8  03 

Gardeners 

4  86 

7  30 

Horse-sboera 

8  03 

4  38 

MUl-wiigbts.. 

8  03 

Potters  

4  38 

Teachers,  public  schools 

8  52 

7  30 

Sail-makers 

8  03 

4  86 

Tanners 

7  30 

Tailors 

Telefjraph  operators 

9  73 

Tinsmitba 

IfOTE.— It  IS  believed  that  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  of  the  district  the  rates  of  wages  in  the 
various  trades  will  average  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  leas  than  those  of  Cork,  the  cost  of  the  neces-snries 
of  hie— remote  from  the  large  markets— being  also  considerably  leas.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
in  most  out-door  trades  and  occupations  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the  time— about  four  months  of  the  year- 
is  lost  through  the  wqrkmen  being  uueipployed.  In  factories  and  other  in-door  work  the  time  tot  is 
much  leas— probably  only  16  to  20  per  cent. 
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II.  Factories  and  mills. 

Wages  in  factories  and  mills  in  Cork. 
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Occnpations. 


Tobacco  factory : 

S()iDuei-s,  male 

Pickers,  male 

Pickers,  temale X 

Pressors,  male 

';  X*eather  and  curled  hair  factory ; 

FeaUiei-pickers,  female 

PfatUer-dryers,  female 

Curled  hair : 

Spinuers,  male 

Curlers,  male  

Female  hands 

Confectionery  (machine) : 

Skilled  cuufectiuner  (candies,  lozenges,  &o) 
G-as-luiase : 

Euuineer 

Fireman  

Coal-trimmers 

Laborers 

Pipe-layers 

Lamp-lighters   

Salt  and  lime  works: 

Laborers 


Lowest. 


$1  21 

1  46 

2  43 

3  89 

73 
97 

9  73 
8  76 
1  41 


9  73 
6  08 
5  35 
3  89 
5  84 
3  65 


Highest. 


$1  94 
2  43 
2  92 
5  33 

1  46 
I  46 

14  60 
9  73 
1  94 


10  94 
6  81 

6  08 
4  38 

7  30 
4  38 

4  38 


Average. 


$1  46 

1  46 

2  67 
4  38 

121 

1  21 

12  16 
9  73 
1  70 

8  03 

9  73 
6  33 
6  08 

4  la 

6  33 


Much  of  the  work  done  in  factories  and  other  like  establishments  is  piecework,  the  employ^  being 
paid  according  to  the  amount  of  work  done  by  him. 


Wages  paid  per  week  of  fiftg-aix  hours  jn  factories  or  mills  in  Cork. 


■  Occupations. 

Average. 

Occupations. 

Average. 

Woolen  factory : 

$9  73 
8  76 
4  38 
3  40 

3  40 
2  43 

8  52 

4  38 
2  43 

2  43 

10  94 
8  52 

3  89 
3  89 
3  89 

8  03 

9  73 

9  25 

6  81 

3  40 

17  03 

4  86 
4  38 

4  38 

Paper-milla : 

Skilled  hands  (paper-makers)  v 

Junior  help  i 

$6  33 

Gardera                - 

Girls '. . . 

97 

Faotoiy  hands : 

Male                

Breweries : 

Maltster 

14  60 

Match  factory : 

5  35 

Bacon-curing  houses : 

Splitter                                      .  . 

7  30 

:,     ^     Box-makers  (fenijile) 

4  86 

o:  Powder-mill: 

Carriage  factory : 

8  03 

^          Fireman 

7  30 

6  81 

8  03 

jMixers ^ 

Helpers  , 

4  13 

"Wheelwright     

8  03 

MiUwilffht 

Furniture  factory : 

;'    Flour- mi  lit}  ■ 

8  76 

'          Miller 

Sawyer 

7  30 

7  79 

7  30 

DistiJleriea : 

Distillers'       -          ..- 

Organ  factories  (church) :  Makers 

'  Glue  factory : 

Maimers....* 

8  76 

''Vatmen... 

4  86 

E  i '  '  '  liOftmen                           

Laborers 

3  65 

|i'-       'Skilled  hands    

•r^e:-  »1. 
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III.   FOTJNDKIBS,  MACHINE-SHOPS,  AND   IRON  WORKS. 

Wages  paid  per  weeTc  of  fifty-six  hours  in, foundries,  machine'shops,  and  ironworks   in 

Cork. 


Occnpations. 


FOUKDEY. 

Foreman  molder 

Jonrnoyman  uiolder 

Helper 

Pattein-maker  ...-■ 

-    Helper 

iMacblDist 

Pitteis    

Helpers 

Clacksmith 

■    Striker 

"Wheelwright 

Stove-makers 

Bange-setters 


Lowest. 


$10  94 
7  30 
3  65 
7  30 

2  65 
7  30 

7  30 

3  65 

8  03 

4  38 

7  30 

8  52 
8  76 


Highest. 


$14  60 
8  03 
4  86 
8  76 
4  86 
8  03 
8  76 
4  86 
8  76 
4  86 

8  03 

9  73 
9  73 


Average. 


$12  16 
7  79 
4  38 
7  79 
4  33 

7  79 

8  03 
4  38 
8  03 
4  62 

7  79 

8  76 

9  25 


The  above  rates  tvIU  also  apply  to  machine-shops,  manufactories  of  agricultaral  implementsi  &c. 

V.  Mines  and  mining. 

Wages  paid  per  dag  or  week  of  fifty-six  hours  in  and  in  connection  with  copper  ore  mines  in 

Cork  County. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Average. 

foreman 

UNDER  GROUND. 

$7  30 
4  86 

3  65 
2  43 

4  38 
2  92 

$10  94 
6  U8 
4  38 

3  65 

4  86 
3  65 

$7  30 
5  35 

Driller 

Striker '  ..          t 

3  89 
2  92 

Skilled  laborer 

ABOVE  GROUND. 

; 

liliborer 

3  40 

VI.  Railway  employ:6s. 

Wages  paid  per  week  to  railroad  employes  {those  engaged  about  stations  as  well  as  those  en- 
gaged on  the  engines  and  cars,  Ihiemen,  railroad  lahorerSj  <^c.)  in  Cork, 


Occupations. 


Bailwny  workshop : 

Poivnian  niacniuist 

Bngine-fitti*r 

Caniage-builder 

Oarriiige-itainlei- 

;  Garria^e-irimmer. 

Storekeeper 

Traffic  superintemleut 

Locomotive  auperiuteudent 

3Cngine-rl  river 

Fireniun 

Gleaner • . . . : 

Guard 

Porter 

Station  master 

Ticket  issuer 

Kailway  policeman  (at  staiions) 

Linemen 

Laborers , 


Lowest 

Highest 

$10  94 

$14  GO 

9  73 

10  94 

8  76 

10  94 

7  30 

8  03 

7  30 

8  03 

6  81 

7  30 

12  16 

19  47 

12  16 

19  47 

10  94 

14  60 

6  81 

7  30 

3  89 

4  86 

4  86 

6  81 

3  40 

4  86 

6  08 

12  16 

4  86 

*     8  52 

4  38 

5  35 

3  89 

6  08 

3  ±a 

3    fiQ 

Average. 


$12  16 
9  73 
973 
7  79 
7  79 

7  30 
17  OS 
17  03 
13  38 

6  81 
4  13 
6  57 
4  38 
9  73 

8  52 
4  86 
6  84 
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VII.  Shipyaebs  and  ship- building. 
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Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-six  hours  in  ahip-yardSj  distinguishing  between  iron  and  wood 

ship-buildingj  in  Cork. 


Occupations. 


$17 
14 


IRON. 

Draftsman 

Firnniftn 

Boilei'-malicrs i 

Helpers 

PlateiM 

Helpers 

Join  era 

Slacksmith 

Striker 

Eiveters 

Helpers 

WOOD. 

Draftsman 

Plremnn 

Carpenters , 

RigS^rs 

Sail-mnkera 

BlackHmith 

Striker 


Lowest 

Highest. 

$14  60 

$19  47 

12  16 

14  60 

8  03 

8  76 

4  38 

4  86 

8  76 

9  73 

4  38 

4  88 

8  03 

8  76 

8  03 

8  76 

4  38 

4  86. 

8  03 

8  76 

3  89 

4  88 

14  60 

19  47 

12  18 

14  (JO 

8  03 

8  76 

8  03 

8  70 

8  03 

8  78 

8  03 

8  76 

3  88 

4  86 

Ayerage. 


17  03 
13  38 
8  03 
8  03 
8  03 
8  03 
4  38 


VIII.  Seamen's  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  (^officers  and  men)  in  Cork. 


OcGnpations. 


SAII^-OCEAJS.  *• 

Captain .' $43  80  $73  04  $48  67 

Firati.ffloer 34  07  48  60  38  83 

SecoDd  officer M  20  38  93  34  07 

Boatswain 2133  29  20  29  20 

Cai-peuter 29  33  29  20  24  33 

Seamen 14  60  19  47  19  47 

STBAM— CO  ASTING.  t 

Captain  58  40  77  86  68  13 

Firstoffleer 38  93  48  66  48  66 

Secoiidofficer 29  20  38  93  34  07 

Pirst  engineer  48  66  68  40  68  40 

Second  engineer 

Boatswain 29  20  34  07  34  07 

Carpenter 24  33  26  76  24  33 

Seamen 19  47  2190  19  47 

STEAM— ltIVEE.t 

Captain 8  52  10  94  9  73 

Engineer 9  73  10  94  9  73 

Fiieiiian 4  86  6  Ii8  5  84 

Trimmer. 3  89  4  38  41 

Steersman 5  36  6  08  6  84 

Deck-liand 3  89  4  86  4  38 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$43  80 

$73  04 

34  07 

48  60 

29  20 

38  93 

21  33 

29  20 

29  33 

29  20 

14  60 

19  47 

58  40 

77  86 

38  93 

48  66 

29  20 

38  93 

48  66 

68  40 

38  93 

48  66 

29  20 

34  07 

24  33 

26  76 

19  47 

21  90 

8  52 

10  94 

9  73 

10  94 

4  86 

6  Ii8 

3  89 

4  38 

5  36 

6  08 

3  89 

4  86 

Average. 


*  With  board. 


t  Without  hoard. 


X  Per  week  of  seventy  hours,  withont  board. 
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IX.  Store  and  shop  wages. 


Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  dry  goods  and  grocery  stores,  wholesale  or  retail,  to 
males  and  females  in  Cork. 


Occapations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


WHOLESALE  (witlioiit  board). 
Males : 

Maqaffer 

Book-keeper    

Assistant  book-lcpeper 

Counter  bauds  (shop) 

Porters  

Boys  (messengers) 

Femalf  s : 

Book-keeper  

Assistant    

Conn  ti-T  hands 

Junior  hands 

KETAIL  (with  board). 
Shop  assistants ; 

Males 

Females 


$14  60 
9  73 
4  86 
7  31 
2  03 

1  46 

4  86 

2  43 
1  94 
1  46 


3  65 
1  94 


$19  47 

14  60 

7  30 

9  73 

4  ats 

2  43 

7  30 

3  05 
3  89 
1  94 


4  86 
2  43 


$14  60 
12  16 

7  3D 

8  52 
3  89 
1  94 


3  63 
1  70 


4  86 
1  94 


X.  Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wages  paid  per  month  or  year,  with  hoard,  to  household  servants  {towns  and  cities)  in  Cork 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Average. 

$18  66 
29  20 
73  00 
24  33 
29  20 

$87  00 
48  OB 

121  66 
38  93 
38  93 

$77  86 

38  93 

Butlers  ■  ... 

97  33 

29  20 

'     29  20 

XI.   AaBICUI^TUBAL   WAGES. 

I  prtirf  p^  year  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (country)  servants  in  Cork 
County,  with  or  without  hoard  and  lodging. 


Occupations. 


Plowmen  (with  Ijoard  ancl  lodsins) 

Plowmen  (vritbont  board  and  lodging) 

Ijaborer,  male  (witb  board  and  loduing) 

Laborer,  male  (without  bi)ard  and  lodging) .. , 

Laborer,  femnle  (witli  board  and  lodging) 

Laborer,  female  (withtnib  board  and  lodging:) 

Dairymaids  (with ^board  and  lodging) t. 

Dairymaids  (without  board  and  lodging) 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$87  60 

$121  66 

97  33 

194  66 

58  40 

73  00 

97  33 

•121  6fi 

38  93 

58  40 

48  66 

58  40 

48  66 

58  40 

58  40 

68  13 

Average. 


146  00 
68  13 

110  SO 
48  66 
48  66 
48  66 
58  40 
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XII.  Corporation  employes. 

Wages  paid  per  week  offifty-slc  hours  to  the  corporation  employes  in  the  city  of  Cork. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Avera;:e. 

In-peoturs : 

Sanitary 

$7  30 
7  30 
9  73 
4  86 
4  86 
3  65 
3  88 
3  89 
2  43 
7  30 

$12  16 
9  73 
14  60 

6  08 

7  30 
4  38 
4  38 
4  38 
2  02 
»  73 

$9  73 
8  52 

Hrtckuev  cabs  

Coi'poration  ijoliceiubii 

6  08 

Laboiers 

4  38 

Tpamsters  

4  38 

Superiutendeut  scavenger 

8  52 

En;]Cii'®6r 

COEPOKATION  WATER-WOUKS. 

\         97y  30 

■         3S9  32 

Clerk 

...        do 

(         291  99 

Laborers 

4  38 

1 

The  mayor  receives  a  salary  of  £000  ($2,919.90)  per  year,  SlOO  (.$486.6.5)  of  ithicb  is  nnderiitoort  to  be 
for  ohaiirablo  and  other  8ub8cription& ;  the  town  olerli's  salary  is  £800  ($3,893.20),  and  the  city  en- 
gineer's £300  ($1,459.  95). 

XV.  Printers  and  peintin(5-  offices. 

Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  forty-eight  hours  to  printers  (coniposiU)rs, press- 
men, proof-readers,  4'<^.)in  Cork. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

KEWSPAPEIl  0FFICX6. 

$8  27 
9  73 
7  30 

5  35 
1  94 

7  30 

6  81 

7  30 
97 

StO  94 

14  eo 

9  73 

6  08 
2  92 

8  03 

7  30 

8  03 
2  43 

$9  73 

Machineman 

'      12  16 

9  73 

JPressmen .        .. 

5  35 

2  43 

JOB-PBINTISG  OFFICES. 

Journeymen 

7  30 

6  81 

.binders,  trimmers,  &c. : 

7  30 

Females 

1  46 

LONDONDERRY. 


BEPORT  BY  CONSUL  LITERMORB. 

In  conforniity  with  the  instructions  of  the  Department  circular,  I 
have  the  honor  of  hereby  returning  the  forms  relating  to  the  labor  of 
this  district,  filled  up  according  to  the  best  information  I  have  been 
able  to  gain.  , 

The  general  character  of  the  laboring  classes  is  good  and  content- 
ment prevails.  In  the  country  the  poor  are  parsimonious  and  disposed 
to  hoard,  but  their  economy  is  not  as  wise  as  might  be  desired. 

In  general  tbej'  are  temperate,  confining  their  indulgence  in  repre- 
hensililn  p\-i'e.sse.s  lo  market  and  fair  davs. 


lOlf) 
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I.  General  trades. 

Wages  paid  per  wetJc  of  sixty  horns  m  Londonderry. 


Occupations. 


BUILDING    TRADES. 

Brick-layers 

Hod-carriers 

Masons 

Tenders 

Plasterers  

Tenders 

Slaters , 

EootV'rs    

Tpnders 

Plumbers 

Assistants 

Carpenters 

Gas- fitters 

OTHKR  TllADES. 

Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers  ..^ 

Book-ljinders 

Brick-makers 

Brewers 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$5  84 

$6  81 

2  92 

2  92 

6  08 

6  44 

2  92 

2  92 

5  84 

6  35 

2  02 

3  41 

6  08 

C  81 

5  83 

5  83 

2  92 

2  92 

6  58 

7  30 

2  92 

3  25 

5  84 

6  08 

6  56 

7  30 

5  47 

6  08 

5  84 

6  81 

2  92 

3  65 

6  08 

6  81 

3  m 

4  86 

7  30 

7  30 

Occupations. 


Higheat 


Other  tkadeb— Continued. 


Butchers 

BniSM-f  onndera 

Cal>inet-makHrs 

Confeutiouers 

Conpora 

Distillers 

Draymen  and  teamsteis 

Gardeners 

Horseshoers 

Je-H-elers 

Lalioiers.  porters,  &e 

Lithographers 

Mill  wriirhts    , 

Nail-makers  (band) , 

I'riiiters 

Saddle  and  harness-makers 

Srevedores 

Tauneis 

Tailors  

Telegrapk  operators 

Tinsmiths 


•■  Per  head. 


II.  Faotories,  mills,  etc. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fiftg-one  hours  in  faotories  or  mills  in  Londonderry. 


Occiipntlous. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Womfn : 

$1  44 
1  22 
1  46 

1  22 
73 

2  92 
89 

3  57 
85 

$3  64 
3  16 

Miichinists 

Plaiters 

2  92 

Basters 

2  44 

Girl  Iwaniers 

1  10 

5  84 

1.78 

"Mechanics 

9  73 

1  95 

X.    HotrSEHOLD  AVAGES   IN   TOWNS   AND   CITIES. 
ffages  paid  per  year  to  household  servants  (ioions  and  cities)  in  Londonderry  and  emnroni. 


Occupations. 


Coachrnen  with  fond  and  clothes. 
Goolcs  and  housemaids 


Lowest. 


$97  32 
48  66 


Highest 


$146  00 
97  32 
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XI.  Agricultural  wages. 
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Wages  paid  lo  agricultural  laborers  and  household  {countri/)  servants  in  Londond&i'ry ;  wUh 
or  without  board  and  lodging. 


Occupations. 


Average, 


Cotter  with  free  cottnpe  and  poat  and  potato  patch,  per  week  through  the  year 

Tonng  men  from  May  hiring  this  year  fiir  six  raoniha 

Toung  \yom(in  for  aix  months,  -with  board  and  lodging 


$2  91 
4ft  G6 
43  80 


The  cc^tter  can  hardly  support  hia  family  on  the  wages  named  without  aid  from  the  memhera  of  it. 
Some  take  in  suwing  from  the  shirt  factories;  others  go  out  to  service  adapted  to  their  capacities.  The 
cottage  is  commonly  without  floor. 


WATERFORD. 

REPORT  BT  CONSULAR  AGENT  FARRBLL. 

I.  General  trades. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixtg  hours  in  Waterford. 


Occupations. 


BUILDING  TltADES. 

Briclt-Iayere 

Hori-caiTJers , 

Masons 

Tenders 

PlaBtercrs , 

Tenders 

Skiers 

Koofers 

Tenders 

Plumhers         

Assistants     - 

Apprentice  hoys 

Carpenters 

Gas-fitters 

OTHEK  TUAUKB. 

Hnkers 

Blacksmiths 

Striliers 

Book-bindera 

Brass-founders 

Cabinet -makers : 

Confection  el's 

Coopers 

Drivers 

Draymen  ond  teiirasters. 

Cab,  carriage,  and  streec-car 

Gardeners 

Horse-shoors   

Jewelers 

Laborers,  ])or(  ers,  &c - 

Lithogniphers 

Nail-makLTS  (hnnd) 

Printers 

Teachers,  public  schools 

Saddle  and  haineas  makers 

Sail-makers 

Stevedores  


Lowest. 

Highest. 

?T  30 

$7  79 

3  16 

3  65 

7  30 

7  79 

3  16 

3  65 

7  30 

7  79 

3  16 

3  65 

6  33 

7  79 

8  33 

7  79 

3  16 

3  65 

6  08 

9  73 

3  89 

4  38 

97 

2  92 

6  33 

7  79 

6  08 

8  52 

5  35 

5  84 

5  84 

7  30 

2  92 

3  40 

6  08 

9  73 

6  Ii8 

9  73 

4  86 

7  30 

3  63 

6  08 

5  81 

6  57 

3  65 

4  86 

4  86 

6  08 

4  86 

6  08 

5  11 

(i  33 

4  86 

5  84 

6  08 

10  94 

2  43 

4  25 

7  30, 

9  73 

4  38. 

5  84 

4  86 

5  35 

4  86 

7  30 

4  86 

6  08 

5  84 

7  30 

7  30 

9  73 

A-Terage. 


$7  30 
3  40 
7  30 
3  40 
7  30 
3  40 
6  33 
6  33 

3  40 
6  57 

4  13 
1  46 
6  33 


5  35 
«  08 

2  92 

6  33 
0  57 
5  35 

4  25 

5  84 

3  65 

4  86 

4  86 

5  11 
4  86 

7  30 
2  93 
7  30 
4  38 

4  86 

5  35 

4  86 

5  81 
7  79 
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II.  FactorieSj  mills,  BTO- 

Wages  paid  per  tceek  of  sixty  hourn  infaciories  or  mills  at  Waierford. 


Millers 

Stone-touders  .. 
Dressers  . .  - 

Laborers  

BoyH 

Engineers 

Firumeu    

Batching  juto .. 
Carding  nauds  . 

Preparing 

Spinners 

Wai-pers 

AFeavors 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

FLOUll  MILI.8. 

$9  73 
4  38 
4  38 

3  40 
1  21 

4  86 
4  38 

73 
97 

1  21 
73 
97 

1  40 

$12  16 

4  86 

5  35 

3  89 
1  94 

12  16 

4  86 

1  46 
1  46 
1  46 

1  58 

2  93 
2  43 

$10  94 

4  62 

6  11 

3  65 

1  58 

10  94 

4  62 

FLAX   AND  JUTE  MILLS. 

1  09 

1  21 

1  33 

1  15 

1  04 

'    

194 

III.   FOUNDRIESj  MACHINE-SHOPS,  AND   IRON  WOEKS. 

Wages  paid  per  iceek  of  ftftg-four  hours  in  foandries,  machine  shops,  and  iron  works  in 

Waterford. 


Occnpations. 


Ponndries: 

Mulders 

Laborers 

Pattern-makers . 

Turners 

l^'ittlTS 

Iron-worlis : 

Boiler-makers. .. 
.  Riveters 

Engineers 

Carpenters 

Joiners 


YI.   EAILWAY   EMPLOTl&S. 

Wages  paid  per  week  to  railway  empJojids  {those  engaged  ahout  stalious,  as  well  as  those  en- 
gaged on  the  engines  and  cars,  linemen,  railroad  laborers^  t^c.)  in  Waterford. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Cranemon: 

Chief .           

$4  86 
3  77 

1  46 

2  92 
146 

$4  86 

3  77 
5  11 

4  86 

3  89 
7  30 

10  21 

4  38 
2  45 
0  33 

$4  86 

3  77 

Porters 

3  40 

Greasers    

4  25 
3  16 

7  30 

6  84 
2  92 
1  21 
4  86 

8  03 

3  77 

170 

584 
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VIII.  Seamen's  wages. 
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if  ages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  {officers  and  men),  distinguishinit  between  ocean,  coast,  and 
'    river  navigation,  and  between  sail  and  steam,  in  Waterford. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Sailing  ship  (ocean  trade): 

'Mn.atnr                ,         

$68  13 
34  06 
22  10 
24  33 

14  60 

29  20 

15  81 
14  60 

9  73 
7  30 

3  65 
7  .30 

4  86 

48  66 
41  36 
24  33 
48  66 
41  36 
29  20 

$97  33 
48  66 
29  20 
29  20 

17  03 

34  06 

18  25 
15  81 

14  60 
8  52 
(i  08 

12  16 
6  33 

58  40 
48  66 
29  20 
68  40 
51  10 
36  50 

$77  86 
38  93 

Mate 

Carpenter  

21  90 

Seaiuen 

15  81 

Sailing  ship  (coasting  trade): 

M  aster 

29  20 

Steamer  (river  navigation): 

MnntnT-              .... 

9  73 

Male  

7  30 

Engineer  

8  52 

Stoami  r  (coasting  trade): 

41  36 

Firemen 

24  33 

48  66 

41  36 

Second  mate -. 

29  20 

IX.  Store  and  shop  wages. 

Wages  paid  perweehof  sixty  hours  in  dry-goods  stores,  ulioJesale  or  retail,  to  males  and 
females,  in  Waterford,  with  board  and  lodging. 


Ocenpations. 

Lowest. 

Higliest. 

AssititantB ; 

Male  ..                                            ... 

$1  46 

97 

1  46 

97 

$12  16 
5  84 

2  92 

Milliners  and  dress-makers 

2  43 

X.  Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  household  servants  (toicns  and  cities)  in  Waterford. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Servants,  female           .                  .        . , 

$29  20 

$48  66 

$38  93 

XI.  Agricultural  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  gear  to  agricaltnral  laboj'ers  and  hoaseliold  (country)  servants  in  Waterford 
County,  ij'c,  with  board  and  lodging. 


Ocenpations. 


Lowest.    Highest.    Average. 
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XII.  CoEPORATiON  bmploy:iSs. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  to  the  corporation,  employes  in  the  city  of  fFaterford. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

$B  33 

5  84 

6  SI 
6  81 
3  40 
3  40 
2  92 
2  92 

$6  81 
6  81 
6  81 
6  81 
3  40 
3  40 
2  92 
2  92 

$6  57 

6  33 

0  81 

6  81 

3  40 

3  40 

2  92 

Street  laborers 

2  92 

XV.   PRINTEES  and  PRlNTINa  OFFICES. 

Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  perweelc  of  sixty  hours  to  printers  (compositors,  pressmen' 
proof-reade/rs,  ^-c.)  in  Waterford. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Foreman 

47  30 
5  35 
2  43 

$7  30 

$4  86 
73 

5  11 

1  58 

Statement  showing  the  reiail  prices  of  various  articles,  including  the  necessaries  of  life, 

at  Cork. 

Potatoes,  aocorcling  to  season,  crop,  &o per  weigTit  (21  pounds) , 

Flour , per  barrel 

Flour ; per  pound. 

Indian  meal do... 

Oatuieal do... 

Bread,  vliite  (4-pouud  loaves) do... 

Bread,  houseUold  (4-pouud  loa\'es)  do... 

Beef  (fresh) do... 

Beef  (corned) '....do... 

Mutton  do... 

Pork  (fresh)   do... 

Bacon do... 

Hams do... 

Shoulders do... 

Sau.^age  do . . . 

Canned  meats  (American,  Australian,  &c.) do... 

Lard do... 

Codfish  (dry) do... 

Ling  (dry) do... 

Batter,  according  to  quality  and  season do... 

Cheese,  according  to  quality  and  season do . . . 

Rice do... 

Beans do . . . 

Milk,  according  to  season per  quart. 

Eggs,  according  to  season per  dozen 

Tea,  according  to  quality .per  pound. 

Coffee  (raw),  according  to  quality do... 

Sugar,  according  to  quality do... 

Molasses,  according  to  quality do... 

Sirup,  according  to  quality do... 

Soap,  common do... 

Starch,  common do... 

Oil  (petroleum) per  gallon. 

Coal,  according  to  season per  ton 

Domestic  dry  goods,  &c. : 

Shirtiuff,  accordiiie:  to  aualitv ner  vard.,         nfi  18 


.  10  12 

to  $0  36 

.     7  30 

8  76 

04 

06 

.        Oli 

02 

04 

07 

16 

17 

14 

15 

18 

28 

15 

18 

18 

28 

10 

20 

14 

22 

20 

26 

16 

16 

15 

18 

16 

20 

06 

08 

08 

10 

18 

38 

16 

26 

05 

09 

05 

06 

06 

08 

18 

40 

40 

30 

24 

36 

05 

10 

05 

06 

06 

08 

06 

OS 

08 

18 

20 

.     4  86 

5  35 
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Domestic  dry  goodn,  &o. — Continued. 

Flannel,  cotton,  according  to  quality per  yard.. 

Flannel,  woolen,  according  to  quality do 

Prints,  according  to  quality do 

r  Serge  (yard  wide),  according  to  quality do 

Tweed,  according  to  quality do 

BootB  aud  shoes : 

For  children,  according  to  quality per  pair.. 

For  adults,  according  to  quality do 


0  18 

f  0  24 

24 

1  46 

06 

14 

32 

68 

48 

1  80 

60 

1  21 

1  94 

6  10 

I.  General  trades  in  Ireland. 

STATEMENT  COMPILED  BY  IRE  OONSTTL-OENEliAL  AT  LONDON.. 
Wages  paid  per  week  in  Cork  and  Londonderry. 


Occupations. 

Cork. 

London- 
deny. 

Average 
wages.* 

BUILDIKO  TBADEB. 

Brick-la  vers 

$8  03 

3  Hi) 
8  113 

4  38 
8  U3 
3  Hi) 
7  30 

7  3U 
3  89 

5  03 

3  65 

8  U3 
8  03 

7  30 

8  03 

4  38 
8  03 
8  52 

$0  40 
2  93 
6  20 

2  92 
6  20 

3  16 
6  40 

5  83 

2  92 

6  90 

3  10 

5  90 

6  90 

5  75 

6  10 

3  20 

6  40 

4  30 

7  30 

$7  22 

Tenders  .            

3  65 

F?jv\  Tenders ' 

3  53 

Sinters 

6  85 

Tenders '. 

3  40 

3  38 

OTHEK  TDADEB. 

7  07 

.  Strikers J 

3  79 

6  41 

Butcherri 

6  81 
8  27 
8  03 

7  30 

7  30 

8  03 

6  81 

Brass-fiiunders , 

6  40 

6  40 

12  40 

6  32 

7  34 

7  22 

Confectioners 

9  85 

CutiiTS 

8  03 

pistillers 

6  00 

4  13 
4  13 
4  13 

Drivers : 

4  38 
4  38 
4  38 
4  86 
8  27 
8  U3 
4  86 

7  30. 

8  03 
8  76 
4  38 
8  52 

8  03 

6  33 
4  38 

9  73 
8  52 

7  30 

8  OB 
4  86 
7  30 

4  26 

Cab,  carriage,  &c 

4  26 
4  26 

Dyers 

SugraTers    ... 

8  27 

Fn  (Tiers 

8  08 

,     4  86 

Hatters 

7  30 

Horseshoers -. 

4  38 
7  25 
3  60 
6  90 
6  55 
3  40 

6  21 

4  00 

Xithogralipers - 

7  71 

7  30 

.^ail-makers  (hand) 

4  87 

Printers'. 

7  30 
506' 

8  52 

4Jaddle  and  harness  makers 

6  15 

8  03 

Stevedoi'es -- 

6  00 
3  60 

5  40 

5  45 
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FRANCE. 

BOBDEAUX. 

(Two  reports.) 
FIRST  REPORT  BY  CONSUL  ROOSEVELT. 

CONDITION   OF   WOEKINGMEN. 

In  the  city  of  Bordeaux,  oue  of  the  largest  centers  of  commerce  and 
industry  in  France,  all  able-bodied  men  having  no  family  charges  can 
earn  sufficient  money  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  steady,  skillful 
workmen  generally  amass  a  modest  competency  for  their  old  days. 
The  workingman,  when  single,  usually  lives  from  hand  to  mouth,  and 
when  in  possession  of  his  weekly  pay  indulges  in  dissipation  as  long  as 
there  is  a  sou  left  in  his  pocket,  and  seldom  resumes  work  on  Mondays. 
They  are  independent  and  work  slowlj',  unless  paid  by  the  job  or  work- 
ing for  their  own  interest.  Believing  that  they  have  a  claim  upon 
society  at  large  for  support  when  they  become  old  or  disabled,  they  are 
improvident  and  have  no  desire  to  save,  and,  although  averse  to  beg- 
ging, they  dissipate  their  earnings  without  a  thought  of  the  future. 

After  marriage  they  lead  a  more  regular  life ;  the  wife  equally  works, 
and  when  there  are  no  children,  through  frugality  and  care,  the  result 
is  comfort  at  home  and  a  few  francs  in  bank.  When  there  is  a  family, 
the  mother  takes  her  little  ones  to  the  nearest  asylum  in  the  morning 
and  returns  for  them  after  work,  paying  1  cent  per  head,  food  not  in- 
cluded (this,  brought'  by  the  child,  is  generally  a  piece  of  bread  and 
sometimes  the  remains  of  the  previous  day's  supper).  Frequently 
housemaids  and  other  girls  of  that  class  contract  marriage  simply  to 
be  freed  from  regular  work,  bringing  to  their  homes  habits  of  laziness 
which  make  them  a  burden  instead  of  an  aid  to  the  husband,  who,  hav- 
ing to  work  unassisted,  cannot  succeed  in  earning  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  his  growing  family. 

CAF^S   AND   RESTAURANTS. 

The  ordinary  diet  of  the  married  man  taking  his  meals  at  home  con- 
sists of  soup  made  from  vegetables  or  bones,  or  the  cheapest  cuts  from 
the  butcher's  stall,  bread,  cheap  vegetables,  and  sometimes  fruit  when 
abundant,  and  coanse  wine,  which  is  used  at  every  meal.  The  single 
man,  who  is  in  the  majority,  takes  his  meals  in  restaurants  or  cafes, 
where  for  from  15  to  20  cents,  he  gets  a  stew  made  of  cheap  and  not 
always  fresh  meatis,  old  vegetables,  bread,  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  or  at 
least  a  horrible  beverage,  made  from  a  mixture  of  alcohol,  water,  and 
logwood  or  any  other  coloring  matter,  called  wine.  These  restanrants, 
being  the  resort  of  all  unemployed  men,  are  a  danger  alike  to  public 
health  and  morals,  being  the  home  of  outcasts  of  society,  honest  work- 
men are  thrown  in  contact  with  them. 

Petitions  have  frequently  been  presented  to  have  a  number  of  these 
restaurants  closed,  but  without  result.  The  increasing  expenses  weigh- 
ing on  the  municipality  make  it  a  necessity  to  grant  as  many  licenses 
as  can  be  paid  for.    The  temporary  credit  granted  by  the  restaurant 
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of'propagandisra,  are  sufficiently  powerful  levers  during  election  times 
to  secure  for  thorn  the  protection  of  men  in  political  life. 

If,  after  leaving  the  restaurant,  the  workingman  still  has  a  few 
francs,  he  spends  them  at  public  balls  and  low  places  of  amusement 
without  the  least  thought  of  the  next  day.  When  at  last  a  victim  to 
disease,  he  lies  miserable  on  his  pallet  without  a  sou,  he  looks  for 
assistance  from  the  people  living  in  the  same  house  with  him,  knowing 
well  the  spirit  of  fraternity  prevalent  in  his  class,  each  extending  to  the 
other  that  charity  which  he  knows  he  will  require  himself  sooner  or 
later. 

FLASHY  DRESSING. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  French  character,  found  even  in  the  lower  classes, 
is  the  desire  for  dress.  Every  workingman  has  the  commendable  vanity 
for  a  tidy  and  complete  suit  of  clothes,  generally  deemed  incomplete 
without  the  addition  of  a  pair  of  high  heeled  boots,  a  watchchain  and 
locket  of  gilt  metal,  for  their  Sunday  attire ;  and  thus  dressed  with  hat 
conspicuously  on  one  side  of  the  head,  would  not  be  recognized  as  the 
same  person,  who  the  day  before  was  covered  with  lime,  plaster,  or 
charcoal. 

WORKING  HABITS. 

The  working  classes,  with  few  exceptions,  receive  a  very  moderate 
education ;  and  some,  besides  general  attainments,  are  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  elements  of  some  particular  art  or  manufacture.  The 
steady,  well-behaved  man,  devoting  his  spare  time  to  study,  soon  be- 
comes a  skillful  artisan.  They  excel  in  stone  and  wood  carving,  house 
and  porcelain  painting,  ornamental  cabinet-making,  and  in  all  works 
of  decoration  in  which  the  personal  taste  of  the  workman  is  his  princi- 
pal guide.  This  in  a  measure  accounts  for  their  slowness  in  work. 
The  man  engaged  in  the  completion  of  a  piece  of  work  for  which  he  has 
no  pattern,  or  the  pattern  of  which  has  to  be  altered  to  fit  a  general 
plan,  or  any  particular  circumstance  for  which  it  is  intended,  requires 
time  for  reflection,  and  frequent  pauses  to  regard  the  progress  of  his 
work  to  appreciate  the  ijcrspective  and  judge  of  the  effect.  But  this 
apparent  slowness,  due  to  the  most  praiseworthy  desire  of  being  exact 
and  honest  in  work,  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  practice  of  the 
lower  mechanics,  who  deliberately  waste  their  time  through  ill-feeling 
toward  their  employer — their  enemy  as  they  invariably  consider  him. 

HOW   THE   WORKING  PEOPLE   LIVE. 

Workingmen  living  in  the  same  city  with  their  relatives  remain  in 
the  family  home,  however  cramped  or  poor,  until  they  get  married  or 
are  led  astray  by  evil  counselors.  The  general  living  expenses,  not  in- 
cluding food,  are  as  follows : 

A  single  room,  furnished  or  unfurnished,  rents  from  $1.30  to  $2.30  per 
mouth.  Two  rooms  for  about  $3.  Two  rooms  with  a  small  kitchen  and 
cellar  from  $5  to  $6  per  month.  A  family,  however  numerous,  seldom 
if  ever  rents  more  thantwo  rooms,  kitchen,  and  cellar ;  very  few  single 
men  have  any  furniture  of  their  own  ;  most  of  the  lodgings  contain  an 
iron  bedstead,  a  table  and  two  chairs.  Married  people  only,  or  single 
womeUjhave  more  comfortable  and  completely  furnished  rooms,  accord- 
ing to  their  condition.  The  expenditure  for  clothing  would  be  very  rea- 
sonable if  the  workingman  would  content  himself  with  the  dress  of  his 
class,  wliich  costs  about  $3  a  suit;  bat  many,  especially  the  young  men, 
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endeavor  to  imitate  those  ia  more  prosperous  professions,  and  will  ep 
pend  from  his  scanty  savings  as  much  as  $L5  for  a  common  tweed  suit, 

INDUSTRIES   OF  BORDEAUX. 

The  diflferent  industries  and  trades  recorded  in  the  directory  of  the 
city  of  Bordeaux,  amount  to  two  hundred  and  fifteen ;  of  which  three 
belong  to  the  state,  viz,  the  tobacco  manufacture,  the  gunpowder  mills, 
and  the  saltpeter  refinery.  , 

TheGodillot  branch  shoe  manufactory,  started  a  year  ago  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  the  troops  stationed  in  the  southwest  of  France  with 
shoes,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  manufactories  of  Bor- 
deaux, giving  work  to  two  hundred  men,  four  hundred  women,  and  ten 
children.  The  sale  of  these  shoes  being  the  result  of  contract,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  aright  of  control  over  the  manufacture,  as  well  as  that  of 
another  recently  established  industry,  uainely,  the  ma.nnfacture  of 
matches.  This  establishment  employs  fifty  men  and  oue  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  women,  all  working  by  the  piece.  The  men  earn  from  67 
cents  to  $1.55  per  day,  the  woman  from  4S  to  78  cents  per  day.  The 
production  of  the  establishment  is  from  eight  to  twelve  millions  of 
matches  per  day,  all  prepared  and  packed  by  machinery.  Two  women, 
working  a  machine,  make  forty  thousand  boxes  per  day,  the  wood  for 
the  boxes  and  matches  is  imported  from  Enssia,  ready  cut  to  the  re- 
quired size. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  a  number  of  private  industries  in  Bor- 
deaux, notably  the  manufacture  of  chocolate  and  alimentary  preserves, 
each  factory  giving  employment  to  a  large  number  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

Having  thus  mentioned  the  principal  industries  of  Bordeaux,  I  sub 
join  a  statement  of  the  wages  paid. 

GEO.  W.  EOOSEVELT, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Bordeaux,  April  2,  1884. 


Dailjj  ivages  of  the  laboring  class  in  Bordeaux  {without  hoard.) 


Oocupationa. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Bfilsera 

$0  67to$0  97 
58            97 
67            97 
58            77 
48        1  39 
80             97 
80            97 
29            9L 
39            77 
48           77 

$0  24 
$0  29  to       39 

$0  10 
19 

$0  24  lo      39 

Boiler-makers 

Brewers  

29           34 
24           48 
24           39 

14           29 

Butubei's ,  

Catiuet -makers 

67  1  15 
87           97 

68  97 

67  77 
97 

68  1  15 
90        1  20 
07           97 
68           67 

29 
29           67 
29           39 

14           99 

Caiidle-make^rs ... 

39 

19 

39           48 

Cari'lrtde-makers 

29           39 

CaBe-uiaUei'B ., 

28           39 

39            48 

19          39 

Chair-makers 

19           29 
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Daily  xoayes  of  the  laboring  class  in  Bordeava:  {without  hoard) — Continued. 


OccnpaUons. 


Confectioners 

Coopers 

Coppersmiths 

Cork-makers 

Ci^stal-glass  makers. 

Cutlers 

X^ess-makers 

Dry-goods  clerks 

Dyers . 


Embroiderers 

Engravers 

Flower-makers 

Founders 

Giardeners 

C-as-fitters 

Grilders  on  wood 

Olass-blowers 

Hatters 

Harness-makers 

Honse-bnilders 

Implement-makers  - 

Iron- workers 

Jewelers 

Lace-makers 

Laandresses 

Lime-workers 

Liquor-makers 

List-makers 

Lithograpliers 

Locksmiths 

Masons 

Mechanicians 

Millers 

IJ  ail-makers 

Oil-refiners 

Painters 

Paper-makers 

Paper-hangers 

Pastry-cooks 

Plasterers 

Plumbers 

Potters 

Printers 

Quarrymen 

Kool-tilers 

Bope-makers 

Bosin-makers 

,  Sail-makers 

Sawyers 

Seamstresses 

Sculptors 

Ship-bnilders 

Shirt-makers 

Shoemakers 

Silversmiths 

Stone-cutters 

Stove-makers 

Sugar  refiners 

Tanners 

Tailors 

Tinsmiths 

Tool-makers 

Tnmers  in  metal . . . 
Tprners  in  wood  . .. 
vmljreUarmakers  .. 

Bpliolsterers 

Watchmakers 

Wheelwrights 

Weavers 


Men. 


'  77to$0  87 
4S  87 

53  68 

67  77 

48  58 

67  87 


58 
67 


77 
80 
67 
97 
97 
58 
62 
67 
77 
87 
67 


48 
67 

87 
58 

97 
48 
77 
58 
67 
39 
77 
67 

1  00 

87 
48 
67 
48 
48 
87 


.  20 
67 
29 
58 
97 
90 
77 
77 
48 
58 
60 

87 
67 
67 
80 
67 
67 
70 


97 

97 

97 

1  15 


15 

1  15 

1  15 

77 

97 

96 

1  15 


87 

1  15 
48 
97 
87 
77 

115 
87 
97 

1  15 
97 
87 
87 
77 
97 

1  20 
67 

1  15 
77 
77 
77 
87 
97 
97 


1  50 
97 
44 
97 

1  15 
97 
97 
87 
97 

1  15 

1  10 
87 
97 
87 
97 
97 

1  15 
97 


Women. 


$0  48 


i  19to$0  29 


29 
29 
39 
48 


40 


.  24 
34 
39 


29 
"29' 
'19' 


29 


48 


60 


48 


Children. 


35 

50 
50 

30 

39 
34 
39 

19     29 

29 

19 

14     48 

29     44 
39     48 


29 
19     29 


19     39 


29     48 


i  10to$0  19 


24 
10 
29 
19 
19 
19 


29 
19 


14 
19 
19 
14 
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*  $19.30  per  month  with  board,  or  $33  without. 
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Average  price  of  bread,  flour,  meat,  eggs,  and  vegetables  in  Bordeaux. 


Articles. 


Bread: 

First  quality per  ponnd . . 

Second  quality do 

Beans do 

Beef: 

Tirst  qnality do 

Second  quafity do 

Butter : 

First  qnality do 

Second  quality do 

Chickens , perpair.. 

Cabbage .per  head. . 


Yalue. 


$0  04 
03 
10 

30 
24 


$0  eotoi  64 
15 


Ai-ticles. 


CofiEee  . , per  pound. 

Effgs per  dozen . 

Flour:  fe  n 

First  quality per  pound. 

Second  quality do. . . 

Milk per  quart. 

Mutton per  pound. 

Peas  (green) do... 

Pork do... 

Potatoes - .  do.  - . 

Sugar do... 

Teal do... 


Value. 


$0  39to$0  94 


24 


20 
10 
14 
06 
11 


30 


04 
28 
15 
20 
10 
IS 


BORDEAUX. 


SECOND  REPORT  BY  OONSVL  BOOSEYELT. 

Part  I. — Male  Labor. 

COST   OF  LIVING. 

The  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  classes  is  commensurate  to  the  poor 
wages  paid.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  just  comparison  of 
the  living  expenses  of  the  workingmen  of  France  and  those  of  America, 
principally  on  account  of  climate,  and  greatly  to  the  regulation  of  classes. 
The  French  workman,  having  little  or  no  ambition,  is  content  to  live 
and  die  in  the  class  in  which  he  was  born.  The  food  of  the  workman 
from  year  to  year,  consists  of  bread,  wine,  vegetables,  or  vegetable 
soup,  and  at  rare  intervals  meats  of  the  cheaj)est  quality. 

The  following  are  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  this  consular 
district : 

A  house  or  apartment  containing  two  rooma,  kitchen,  and  cellar,  per 

month $5  00  to  ?6  00 

Bread per  pound.-  03 

Beef , do....  24 

Beans do 10 

Cabbages per  head..  15 

Chickens perpair..  60        1  64  ^ 

Flour per  pound..  03 

Mutton do 26 

Pork do....  30 

Potatoes do 05          10 

Clothes per  suit..  3  00        4  00 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  WAGES. 

Since  1878  there  has  been  a  perceptible  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes.  Wages  have  increased  about  17  per  cent.,  and 
parents  are  enabled  to  provide  better  homes  for  their  families.  Children, 
through  the  advantages  of  free  schools,  receive  education,  and  are  no 
longer' compelled  to  earn  their  living  at  the  early  age  of  ten  years. 

HABITS   OF   THE   WORKING  CLASSES. 

) 

The  workingman,  when  singtCj  is_  improvident,  usually  living  from 
hand  to  mouth,  without  a  desire  tosave.  They  live  in  caf^s  and  restau- 
rants, where  thev  minsle  with  the  outcasts  of  societv.  diR.s!innHii£r  thmr 
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there  are  no  children,  they  succeed,  through  frugality  and  care,  in  not 
only  establishing  a  comfortable  little  home,  but  also  a  credit  in  some 
bank  or  mutual  aid  association.  Employes  on  railroads  are,  as  a  rule, 
steady  and  trustworthy. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYEE  AND  EMPLOT:^. 

The  workingmen  as  a  class,  with  few  exceptions,  are  independent, 
and  consequently  unreliable.  They  consider  their  employers  their  ene- 
mies, and  are  jealous  of  their  position  in  life.  The  existing  relations 
between  employers  and  employes  are  therefore  unfortunate,  and  inju- 
riotis  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  community. 

ORGANIZED   CONDITION  OP  LABOR. 

Each  trade  has  its  own  organized  society,  the  object  being  the  study 
and  protection  of  industrial  and  economical  interests,  the  welfare  and 
advancement  of  the  members,  regulation  of  wages ;  aids  the  promotion 
of  other  trades,  and  gives  as  freely  as  the  funds  permit  assistance  to 
the  general  working  class.  Each  society  elects  a  committee  chosen  from 
its  most  skillful  workmen,  which  is  known  as  the  trade  council.  In  all 
cases  of  dispute  between  employers  and  employes  arising  from  disagree- 
ment of  settlement  for  contract  or  piecework,  the  trade  council,  assisted 
by  a  like  number  of  employers,  form  a  board  of  arbitration  and  settle 
all  questions  in  dispute.  The  Government  requires  that  on  the  forma- 
tion of  any  trade  association,  the  statutes,  and  also  names  of  the  directors 
of  the  society,  shall  be  deposited  at  the  ofilce  of  the  mayor  of  the  town 
or  city  in  which  the  society  is  established ;  that  the  society  shall  not 
own  other  property  than  that  which  is  necessary  for  their  meetings, 
professional  instruction,  and  libraries.  •  They  can  establish  mutual  be- 
nevolent and  pension  funds  for  the  benefit  of  members  only  without  the 
consent  of  the  Government.  The  local  laws  compel  workmen  to  work 
for  the  amounts  stipulated  in  the  rules  of  their  respective  organizations. 
There  are  no  counter  organizations  of  capital  in  this  city. 

PRE  VALENCY   OP   STRIKES. 

In  the  department  of  the  Gironde,  strikes  are  very  unusual ;  when, 
however,  one  occurs,  it  is  quietly  settled  by  a  committee  of  the  strikers, 
who  wait  upon  the  directors  or  manager  of  the  company ;  a  compro- 
mise is  usually  effected  by  the  employers  acceding  to  a  slight  increase 
in  the  wages  of  the  dissatisfied  employes.  As  the  strikes  are  of  very 
short  duration,  the  industrial  interests  are  not  disturbed  or  affected  by 
them. 

FREEDOM  OP  POOD  PURCHASES. 

The  working  people  are  free  to  pui'chase  the  necessaries  of  life  wherever 
they  may  elect.  The  Midi  Eailroad  Company  has  an  established  store 
where  their  ^mploy^s  may  buy  the  necessafies  of  life  at  cheaper  rates 
than  ielsewhere.  The  employes  are  not  asked  nor  compelled  to  deal 
with  the  company's  store.  The  working  classes,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  paid  monthly,  in  gold,  silver,,or  .paper  money  issued  by  the  Bank 
of  France. 
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CO-OPERATIVE   SOCIETIES. 


Some  seventeen  years  ago  a  number  of  co-operative  societies  were 
organized  by  the  working  people  of  Bordeaux,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining the  necessaries  of  life  at  lower  rates  than  could  be  procured 
through  the  usual  business  channels.  On  account  of  the  injudicious 
management,  untrustworthy  ofhcers,  and  failure  of  members  to  pay  their 
dues,  the  societies,  with  one  exception,  were  of  short  duration.  This 
society,  called  "  The  Economical  Union  of  Bordeaux,"  was  incorporated 
in  1867,  with  a  capital  of  $100,  represented  by  ten  nominal  shares  of 
$10  each.  To  enjoy  membership  it  is  requisite  that  the  applicant  be  a 
French  citizen,  twenty  one  years  of  age,  and  of  good  character,  and 
must  buy  one  share  of  the  stock  on  admission  to  the  society.  Efch 
member  is  privileged  to  buy  ten  supplementary  shares,  and  these  shares 
are  only  transferable  to  members  of  the  society.  The  payment  of  the 
shares  is  by  tenths,  the  first  on  subscribing,  and  the  balance  quarterly. 
When  the  last  payment  is  made,  the  shares  are  then  delivered  to  the 
owner,  pay  5  per  cent,  interest  per  annum,  and  are  redeemable  July  24, 
1887.  Each  member  is  required  to  make  a  monthly  contribution  of  10 
cents,  which  is  set  aside  for  the  reserve  fund  and  current  expenses.  To 
all  members  who,  by  sickness  or  want  of  work,  are  unable  to  pay  their 
contributions,  a  reasonable  delay  is  allowed.  Members  can  withdraw 
from  the  society  by  a  notification  in  writing  to  the  administration,  three 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  date  of  withdrawal ;  his  shares  will  then  be 
sold,  and  the  amount  obtained  for  them  will  be  paid  to  him ;  the  accrued 
interest  thereon  and  monthly  contributions  remaiin  in  the  fund  for  the 
benefit  of  the  society.  The  society  has  a  store  for  the  benefit  of  its 
members,  where  the  necessaries  of  life  may  be  had  at  cost  price,  and 
have  also  arrangements  with  other  stores  in  the  city  to  furnish  members 
with  goods  at  ordinary  retail  rates  on  thirty  days'  credit.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  the  thirty  days  the  bills  are  presented  to  the  society  for  pay- 
ment, with  adiscount  of  10  per  cent.,  which  amount  goes  into  the  reserve 
fund.  Until  within  the  past  year  the  society  was  very  prosperous, 
since  which  time  many  of  its  members  have  withdrawn,  and  the  finan- 
cial condition  is  such  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  a  very  few  months 
the  last  of  the  economical  and  co-operative  societies  of  Bordeaux  will 
cease  to  exist.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  the  establishment  of  these 
societies  has  in  no  way  affected  the  general  trade. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OP   THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

The  general  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  in  the  department  of  the 
Gironde  is  not  good ;  they  are,  however,  as  a  rule,  patient  and  more 
orderly  than  men  of  their  class  in  other  cities  and  towns  of  France. 
The  single  men  eat  and  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  restau- 
rants and  caf^s,  they  are  prodigal  with  their  hard-won  earnings,  and 
give  no  thought  to  the  future.  When  they  grow  old  or  fall  a  victim  to 
disease  they  look  for  assistance  from  benevolent  associations,  or  from  the 
people  living  in  the  same  house  with  them.  The  steady  married  man 
having  a  family  of  three  or  four  children  can,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  wife,  earn  sufiQcient  for  their  wants,  and  with  great  frugality,  save-a 
few  francs  from  each  month's  earnings.  They  live  in  small  houses  or 
apartments  containing  two  rooms  and  kitchen,  and  sometimes  a  cellar 
for  which  they  pay  from  $5  to  $*  per  month  rent.  Their  food  is  of  the 
scantiest  quantity,  and  unvaried  from  year  to  year;  their  clothing  of 
the  cheapest  material,  a  complete  suit  being  obtainable  for  $3  or  M. 
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Some  better  their  condition  by  forming  societies  and  paying  into  the 
same  a  few  francs  each  month  ;  they  thus  manage  to  save  a  little  money 
for  old  age  or  sickness.  The  working  class  as  a  rule  are  healthy,  have 
little  or  no  ambition,  and  expect  to  work  until  they  die.  The  farm  la- 
borers are  economical,  careful,  and  live  frugally  on  small  means,  and  it 
is  not  unusual  to  find  that  many  out  of  their  scant  earnings  have  in  a 
few  years  saved  sufficient  to  buy  a  small  house  and  a  few  acres  of  land . 
As  ii  class  they  are  moral,  honest,  industrious,  and  healthy. 

SAFETY  AND   OARB  OF  BMPLOYi^S. 

Manufacturing,  mills,  and  railroad  companies  are,  according  to  law, 
responsible  for  all  injuries  received  by  their  employ6s  while  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  and  are  also  compelled  under  the  same  law  to 
pension  the  family  of  any  employ^  losing  his  life  in  their  servicte.  The 
factories  and  mills,  as  a  rule,  are  built  mainly  of  iron  and  stone;  are  low 
in  structure  and  do  not  employ  fire-escapes,  deeming  them  unnecessary. 
Watchmen  are  employed  in  each  building  to  keep  a  special  lookout  for 
Are  or  accident  to  the  machinery.  In  case  of  fire  or  accident  the  em- 
ployes are  at  once  ordered  from  the  building  until  danger  is  over.  Be- 
nevolent funds  are  established  in  all  factories  and  mills  for  the  relief  of 
sick  and  disabled*  employes.  To  sustain  the  relief  fund,  proprietors 
contribute  monthly  a  sum  from  the  profits  of  the  business  equal  to  4 
per  cent,  of  total  wages  paid,  and  employes  3  per  cent,  of  their  weekly 
or  monthly  pay ;  from  this  fund  all  workmen  permanently  disabled 
through  sickness  or  injuries  are  pensioned.  When  an  employ^  is  inca- 
pacitated from  duty  on  account  of  sickness  or  injuries  received,  he  re- 
ceives gratuitously  medical  attendance  and  medicines,  and  one-naif  his 
average  pay  for  the  period  of  six  months.  If  totally  disabled  he  re- 
ceives a  pension  for  life  at  the  rate  of  one-quarter  the  salary  he  was 
receiving  at  the  time  of  injury.  If  killed,  the  widow  or  minor  children 
are  entitled  to  same  amount  of  pension.  There  is  also  in  this  city  an 
accident  insurance  agency,  "La  Preservative,"  for  the  benefit  of  working 
people  only.  Proprietors  of  factories  and  mills, insure  their  employes 
by  paying  the  agency  2  per  cent,  per  day  for  each  workman,  and  the 
workman  is  obliged  to  pay  to  his  employer  one-fourth  per  cent,  of  his 
daily  pay.  "The  insurance  agency  guarantees  to  the  employes  the  fol- 
lowing indemnities,  viz : 

1.  In  case  of  death  caused  by  accident,  the  widow,  or  minor  children, 
by,  signing  a  receipt  in  full  of  all  demands,  receives  $200. 

2.  Loss  of  sight  of  both  eyes,  loss  of  use  of  both  arms  or  both  legs,  or 
other  disability  equivalent  thereto,  incapacitating  the  workman  from 
performing  manual  labor,  a  pension  of  $60  per  annum  for  life. 

3.  Loss  of  one  leg,  one  foot,  one  arm,  or  one  hand,  $40  per  annum  for 
life. 

4.  Loss  of  one  eve,  three  fingers,  or  three  toes,  $30  per  annum  for 
life. 

5.  For  temporary  disability  incapacitating  the  employ^  from  perform- 
ing labor,  one-half  his  average  wages  for  the  period  of  ninety  days,  and 
one-quarter  his  average  wages  from  the  ninetieth  day  until  day  of  re- 
covery. 

The  conditions  in  paying  these  indemnities  are :  (1)  The  workman  or 
surviving  heirs  must  produce  proof  that  the  injiiry  was  received  while 
in  the  discharge  of  duty :  (2)  sign  an  agreement  that  no  further  claim 
shall  be  made  on  the  agency  or  employer. 

All  railroad  employes  or  workmen  who,  by  reason  of  sickness  or  in- 
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flrmities  or  injuries  received  during  the  discharge  of  duty,  receive,  gra- 
tuitously from  the  company,  medical  attendance,  medicines,  apparatuses, 
and  bandages  necessary  for  their  treatment,  and  their  full  salary  or 
■wages  for  the  space  of  six  months ;  after  that  period  such  aid  as  in  the 
opinion  of  the  company  the  case  demands.  In  case  of  death,  the  burial 
expenses  are  defrayed  by  the  company,  and  the  benevolent  fund  allows 
an  indemnity  to  the  widow  and  minor  children.  When  sickness  is  not 
caused  by  reason  of  their  employment,  the  employ^  receives  full  pay 
for  eight  days,  and  half  pay  for  two  months  after.  Employes  whose  in- 
juries or  illness  are  the  result  of  bad  conduct,  intemperance,  or  from 
chronic  disease  contracted  before  entering  the  company's  service,  are 
not  entitled  to  assistance  or  medical  aid  from  the  company. 

In  1856  the  Midi  Eailroad  Company  organized  an  endowment  fund 
for  the  benefit  of  its  employes.  The  management  of  the  fund  is  in- 
trusted to  the  director  of  the  company  and  a  commission,  composed 
of  three  members,  annually  elected  by  the  members  of  the  fund.  All 
expenses  for  the  management  of  the  fund  are  paid  by  the  company. 
The  company  each  month  deposits  into  the  fund  a  sum  deducted  from 
the  company's  receipts  equal  to  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  salaries  paid  to 
their  employes.  The  employes  are  also  required  to  contribute  to  the 
fund  3  per  cent,  of  their  monthly  pay. 

The  monthly  deposit  from  the  company;and  the  inj;erest  on  the  sums 
from  the  endowmentfund  are  set  asidefor  the  payment  of  pensions  to  em- 
ployes who  are  retired- on  account  of  old  age,  or  wounds,  or  disease  con- 
tracted in  the  service  of  the  company,  or  to  their  widows. 

To  be  entitled  to  a  pension,  it  is  necessary  that  the  employ^  shall  be 
at  least  fifty-flve  years  of  age  and  shall  have  been  in  the  company's  em- 
ploy for  twenty-five  consecutive  years.  Any  employ^  absolutely  inca- 
pable of  performing  duty  or  manual  labbr,  in  consequence  of  wounds  or 
premature  infirmity,  provided  he  has  been  fifteen  years  in  their  service, 
may  at  the  discretion  of  the  company,  be  retired.  The  years  of  service 
are  counted  from  the  employes  first  contribution  to  the  endowment  fund. 

When  these  conditions  have  been  fulfilled  the  employ^  is  pensioned 
at  the  rate  of  one-half  the  yearly  salary  he  has  received  during  the  last 
six  years  of  his  service.  In  no  case  can  an  employ^  receive  a  pension 
amounting  to  more  than  $1,544  per  annum.  Employes  who  have  at- 
tained their  fortieth  year,  before  entering  the  service  of  the  company, 
are  not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  endowment  fund  and  are  not  re- 
quired to  subscribe  thereto;  they  are,  however,  entitled  to  relief  in  case 
of  sickness  or  injuries  contracted  in  the  performance  of  duty,  and  to 
burial,  in  case  of  death,  at  the  expense  of  the  company.  If  an  employ^ 
desires  to  remain  in  active  service,  after  reaching  the  age  of  fifty-five 
years,  he  receives,  in  addition  to  his  pension,  an  increase  of  one-sixtieth 
of  his  average  salary.  If  an  employ^  is  discharged  on  account  of  bad 
conduct,  or  resigns  from  the  service  before  completing  the*  necessary 
twenty-five  years  of  service,  he  receives  the  amount  he  has  contributed 
to  the  endowment  fund,  minus  interest  and  his  contributions  for  the 
first  three  years,  which  remains  in  the  fund.  When  a  pensioner  dies 
his  widow  is  entitled  to  his  pension,  provided  they  were  legally  married, 
and  cohabited  as  man  and  wife  five  years  previous  to  the  retirement  of 
the  husband ;  on  the  remarriage  of  the  widow  the  pension  ceases.  If 
an  employ^  dies  in  the  service,  after  having  served  fifteen  years  and 
having  paid  the  monthly  dues  to  the  endowment  fund,  his  widow  re- 
ceives a  pension  equal  to  what  the  husband  would  have  been  entitled 
to  had  he  served  the  full  twenty-five  years.    Day  laborers  having  served 
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of  their  daily  wages  into  the  fund,  under  injury  or  sickness  received  In 
the  performance  of  duty,  receive  a  half  pension  equal  to  one-half  of  his 
daily  wages.  The  relations  existing  between  the  company's  officials 
and  employes  are  amicable ;  the  men  as  a  body  are  honest,  moral,  and  in- 
dustrious. 

POLITICAL,  EIGHTS. 

The  workingmen  enjoy  equal  political  rights  with  all  other  citizens, 
and,  being  in  the  majority  in  the  department  of  Gironde,  they  exercise 
a  decided  influence  on  legislation,  which  is  greatly  in  their  favor.  To 
vote  in  this  department  it  is  necessary  that  the  voter  shall  be  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  and  a  citizen  of  Prance,  and  must  have  resided  in  the 
district  at  least  six  months  prior  to  the  day  of  the  election.  Persons  who 
have  been  convicted  of  crimes,  or  who  have  failed  in  business  and  have 
not  paid  their  debts,  are  not  allowed  to  vote.  Directly,  the  share  borne 
by  the  workingmen  in  local  and  general  taxation  is  slight;  indirectly, 
they  are  taxed  on  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  Beyond  a  poll-tax  of  88 
cents  per  annum  and  an  assessment  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  rent  or  rents 
paid  by  them  exceeding  $60  per  year,  they  are  not  directly  taxed. 

CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

Principally  the  prevailing  low  wages  and  the  dislike  of  compulsory 
military  service,  the  desire  to  obtain  a  home  of  their  own,  and  a  general 
bettering  of  their  condition  in  life.  They  are  very  much  influenced  by 
climate  in  seeking  new  homes,  and  on  account  of  the  warm  climate  of 
South  America,  the  majority  emigrate  there.  The  emigrants  are  prin- 
cipally of  the  agricultural,  laboring,  and  domestic  servant  class. 

Paet  II. — Female  Laboe. 

NUMBEE  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OP  FEMALE  EMPLOYI^S. 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical 12, 527 

Commercial,  including  transportation 4,196 

AgentB  and  clerks 445 

Artists  and  musicians 194 

Hotel  and  boarding-house  keepers 829 

Teachers 1,645 

Laundresses - -  1,546 

Agriculture 20,154 

Quarries 895 

All  other  pursuits 19,185 

Total SI,  616 

FEMALE  WAGES. 

Minimum per  month..  $9  65 

Maximum do 19  30 

Average -• do 12  16 

Their  hours  of  labor  are  ten  per  day. 

MOEAL  AND  PHYSICAL   CONDITION. 

The  morals  of  the  married  women  are  considered  very  good,  the  un- 
married women,  generally  speaking,  are  indiscreet,  and  careless  of  their 
reputation.    The  women  are  healthy  and  industrious. 
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MEANS  PROVIDED  FOR    THE    IMPROVEMENT    OP    FEMALE   EMPLOTlfiS. 

The  Government  has  established  in  cities  and  towns  free  night  schools 
for  the  improvement  of  men  and  women  employed  in  factories,  mills, 
stores,  and  Government  offices.  In  some  of  the  most  important  manu- 
factories the  employers  have  also  established  free  night  schools  for  their 
employes,  gratuitously  furnishing  teachers  and  books. 

SAFETY  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYES. 

Watchmen  are  employed  in  all  manufactories  and  offices  to  keep  a 
special  lookout  for  fire  or  other  dangers,  and  in  case  of  danger  the  em- 
ployes are  ordered  out  of  the  building  until  all  danger  is  over. 

CARE   OF  FEMALE  EMPL0Y:6s. 

Females  are  treated  in  every  particular  the  same  as  the  male  em- 
ployes. The  health  department  of  each  city  looks  after  the  sanitary 
condition  of  all  manufactories,  hotels,  boarding-houses,  and  public  build- 
ings. The  proprietors  of  each  are  held  responsible  for  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  their  respective  properties,  and  in  case  anything  happens  which 
is  injurious  to  health,  they  are  notified  by  the  authorities  to  remedy  the 
matter,  and  if  not  immediately  complied  with  they  are  heavily  fined. 
Each  manufactory  has  established  a  benevolent  fund  for  the  relief  of 
their  sick  and  disabled  employes.  Each  employ^  is  taxed  3  per  cent, 
of  her  weekly  or  monthly  wages  for  said  fund,  and  the  proprietors  de- 
posit monthly  a  sum  from  the  profits  of  their  business  equal  to  4  per 
cent,  of  the  total  wages  paid,  for  the  purpose  of  pensioning  those  who 
have  been  permanently  disabled  by  sickness  or  injuries  contracted  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  WAGES   OF   FEMALE  EMPLOYjfeS. 

During  the  past  five  years  an  increase  of  about  4  per  cent,  has  been 
made  in  the  wages  paid  to  women.  The  prices  of  the  necessaries  of 
life — with  the  exception  of  all  meats,  which  have  advanced  about  4  per 
cent,  on  the  pound — have  not  increased  during  the  past  six  years.  The 
employment  of  women  does  not  in  any  particular  influence  the  rates  of 
wages  paid  to  men,  but  has  had  an  appreciable  influence  on  the  indus- 
trial, social,  and  moral  conditions  of  the  male  employes. 

EDUCATION   OF   FEMALE  EMPLOYi^S. 

Women  employed  in  factories  and  mills  are  entirely  uneducated,  per- 
haps one  out  of  five  hundred  being  able  to  scrawl  her  name ;  those 
employed  in  stores  are,  beyond  knowing  how  to  read  and  write  a  little, 
equally  deficient  in  education.  Since  the  establishment  of  free  schools- 
in  this  department  the  working  people  have,  according  to  opportunity^ 
been  sending  their  children  to  day  or  night  school,  making  many  sacri- 
fices to  enable  their  children  to  receive  an  education,  and  fitting  them 
for  a  position  in  life  above  the  narrow  sphere  of  drudgery.  The  women 
and  children  working  in  manufactories  and  stores  are  physically  strong,, 
but  of  slight  physique ;  their  employment  in  no  way  affects  their  moral 
condition  nor  the  physical  condition  6f  their  children. 

GEO.  W.  EOOSEVELT, 
Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Bordeaux!.  Mav  20.  1884. 
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I.  General  trades. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hows  in  the  oity  of  Bordeaux. 


loaa 


Occupations. 


loTreet. 


Higheet. 


Ayerage.- 


BUILDIHQ  TBADBB. 


Brick-layers 

Hod-carriers  . 
MasoBS 

Tenders 

Plaaterers 

Tenders 

Slaters 

Boofera 

Tenders 

Plnmbers 

A.Bsistants 

Oatpenters 

Gas-fitters 


OTHEB  TBADEB. 


^kers 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

iBook-binders 1 . 

Brick-makers 

Brewers - 

Catchers 

Brass-fonnders 

Cabinet-makers 

Confectioners  . ; 

Gigair-niakers 

Coopers  

Cutlers 

Distillers 

Drivers  (cab) 

Draymen  and  teamsters 

Drivers  (carriage) , 

Drivers  (street  railways) . . . 

Dyers 

Bngiavers 

Farriers.... , 

Gardeners 

Hatters 

^tfrseshoers 

Jewelers , 

Laborers,  porters,  &o 

Lithographers 

Millwrights 

Xail-makers  (hand) 

Potters 

•  Printers 

Teachers,  pnblic  schools  .. 

Saddle-makers 

Harness-makers 

Sail-makers , 

Stevedores 

Tanners 

Tailors 

Telegraph  operatois 

jTlnemiths 

weavers  (outside  of  mills) . 


I  00 


$4  62 
3  60 

5  40 
3  60 

6  76 
B  60 
6  60 

6  60 
3  60 

7  20 
2  88 
6  90 
5  82 


5  76 
8  10 

6  95 
S  82 
5  76 
5  46 

8  00 

5  76 

6  90 

5  22 

6  00 
5  22 
5  22 

9  60 

3  SO 
5  79 

4  82 

5  60 
5  82 
B  87 

7  20 

5  40 

6  90 
6  60 
6  90 
6  00 
5  76 
5  22 

5  76 

4  20 

8  10 
8  85 

6  90 
6  90 

5  76 
13  68 

B  76 

6  90 
6  90 
6  60 
4  80 


$4  62- 

3  10- 

4  93 
3  10 

5  76. 

3  10 

4  21 

4  21 
R  10 

6  44 
2  88 

5  10 
4  90 


4  84- 

6  66 

5  eg 

5  22- 
4  84 

3  02 

7  41 

4  06 

6  06 
4  85 
4  54 
3  81 
444 

8  33 

3  20 
B  11 

4  82l 
4  56 

4  64 

5  87 

6  44 
4  02 

4  52 
6  19' 

5  16 

4  90 

5  3» 

3  68 

4  84 
4  18 

6  06 
6  1ft 
4  76 

4  75 

5  39> 

9  52 

3  93 

4  81 

6  8T 
4  83 
4  42 
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II.  Paotobies,  mills,  etc. 


Wages  paid  per  month  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  hours  in  factories  or  mills  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Gwonde. 


Oconpations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


PoiUri/  factoriea. 

MALES. 

Poremen 

Holders 

Chemists  

Mold -makers 

Overseers 

Ovenmen 

Painters - 

Paste-makers 

Printers -• ■ 

Turners 

Laborers — 

TEUALES. 

Adjusters 

Dippers 

Decorators 

Painters 

'Testers 

Laborers 

Alimentary  preserva  and  chocolate  mamifactorieg. 

■Poremen 

Packers 

Preservers - 

Sorters 

Xaborers 

Female  employes 

Flour  miHt. 

I'oremen 

Laborers 

Millers  (in  cities) 

■Millers  (in  villages) 

Packers  and  weighers 


$67  90 
18  95 
38  60 

17  37 

18  95 
34  74 
18  95 
18  95 
34  74 
18  95 
17  37 


14  48 
14  48 
11  58 
18  05 
14  48 
17  37 


19  30 
15  44 
15  44 
15  44 
11  58 
.9  65 


54  74 
11  58 
28  95 
23  1« 
17  37 


$57  90 
40  53 
38  60 
23  16 
38  60 
34  74 
40  53 
18  95 
34  74 
40  53 
26  55 


17  37 
14  48 
17  37 
40  53 
14  48 
26  55 


23  16 
19  30 
19  30 
19  30 
15  44 
11  58 


34  74 
17  37 
34  74 
28  95 
23  16 


$57  90 
28  42 
38  60 
19  80 
28  14 
34  74 
28  42 
18  95 
34  74 
28  42 
21  14 


15  67 
14  4^ 

13  95 
28  42 

14  48 
21  13 


17  02 
17  02 
17  02 
13  16 
10  34 


34  74 
13  95 
31  32 
25  43 
19  74 


III.  FoxmDEIES,  MACHINE-SHOPS,  AND  lEON  WOEKS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  foundries,  maohine-thopa,  and  iron  toorhs  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Gironde. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

$5  22 
4  02 

16  21 
9  26 

4  63 
6  95 

5  22 

6  37 
6  95 
B  22 
3  19 

$5  79 

8  10 

16  21 

11  58 

5  79 
8  10 
8  10 
8  10 

6  95 
8  10 

'       4  05 

$5  46 

Blacksmiths 

5  66 

16  21 

Foremen  in  foundries  and  iron-works 

10  22 

Molders   

6  11 

Machinists 

7  43 

Patent-makers 

6  41 

7  10 

Strikers 

6  96 

Tool-makers .                   

6  41 

Laborers ,     . 

3  46 
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IV.  Glass-workers. 

Wages  paid  per  week  ofnxty  hours  to  glass-workers  in  the  department  of  the  Gironde. 


Occnpations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


Blowers  (colored  bottles) 

Blowers  (white  bottles  and  jars) 

Clerks 

Decorators 

Firemen 

Laborers 

Helters 

Packers 

Sorters 

Testers 


$9  28 
4  63 

4  63 

5  79 
4  63 

3  48 

4  63 
3  48 
3  48 
3  48 


$16  21 
11  68 

4  63 

5  79 
5  79 

4  63 

5  79 
4  63 
4  63 
4  63 


$12  12 
7  49 

4  63 
6  79 

5  11 
3  96 
5  11 


V.  Mines  and  mining. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty-six  hours  ire  and  in  connection  luilh  quarries  in  the  department 

of  the  Gironde. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Drillers 

$3  20 
5  79 
3  48 
3  20 
3  48 

$3  48 
6  94 

3  48 

4  05 
4  05 

$3  32 

6  27 

3  48 

Mine-setters 

8  66 

3  72 

There  are  no  mines  in  the  department  of  G-ironde. 

VI.  EAILWAT  BMPLDYjfiS. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  railway  employes  (those  engaged  aiout  stations,  as  well  as  those 
engaged  on  the  engines  and  cars,  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  ^e. )  in  the  department  of 
the  Gironde. 


Occnpations. 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$19  33 

$38  60 

15  60 

15  60 

24  12 

38  60 

43  42 

96  60 

33  77 

67  80 

38  58 

96  60 

19  33 

33  75 

19  33 

33  75 

19  33 

33  75 

48  25 

64  33 

21  23 

28  95 

24  12 

33  75 

21  23 

88  60 

28  90 

43  40 

19  30 

28  95 

17  37 

21  23 

17  37 

21  28 

17  37 

21  23 

19  33 

28  91 

25  35 

25  35 

17  37 

24  12 

17  37 

21  23 

24  12 

48  25 

B  86 

21  23 

19  33 

28  91 

16  40 

18  33 

Average. 


Baggagemen 

Brakemen 

Chiefs  of  baggage 

Chiefs  of  bareans 

Chief  clerks 

Chiefs  of  stations  (in  cities) 

Chiefs  of  stations  (in  towns) 

Chiefs  of  workmen 

Chiefs  of  the  porters 

Chiefs  of  freight  and  engine  depots 

Clerks 

Conductors 

t/OntroUers - 

EnglQe-drivers  (engineers) 

BmpIoy6s  at  telegraph  stations 

Greasers ..'. 

Lainpists 

Overseers  of  workmen 

Porters  and  servants 

Signalmen  

Stokers  (firemen) 

Switchmen 

Ticket-agents  (malp) 

Ticket-agents  (female) 

Watchmen  and  trackmen 

Workmen 


$27  20 

16  60 
29  84 
65  18 
43  66 
62  30 
25  26 
25  26 

25  26 
64  86 
24  39 
28  06 
28  34 
34  20 
23  21 
18  95 
18  96 

18  95 
23  23 

26  35 

19  90 
18  95 
34  01 
10  96 
23  23 

17  19 
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vn.  Shipyards  and  ship-building. 


Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  ship-yards — diatingmshing  ietween  iron  and  wood  ship- 
iuilding — in  the  department  of  the  Gironde. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

IKON  SHIP-BUILDING. 

Blacksmiths - 

$5  79 
6  95 
6  95 
»26 
6  95 
3  19 

3  47 

4  63 

6  95 
6  95 
9  26 

3  19 

4  80 
6  95 

5  22 

$8  10 
6  95 
6  95 

11  58 
9  26 
4  05 
4  63 
4  63 

6  95 

6  95 

11  58 

4  05 

4  80 
6  95 

5  76 

$6  74 

6  95 

DiiUers                             

6  95 

10  22 

7  90 

3  46 

3  69 

Strikers 

4  63 

WOOD    SHIP-BUILDING. 

Calkers 

6  95 

6  95 

10  22 

3  46 

4  80 

Riggers , ■. 

6  95 

5  45 

VIII.  Seamen's  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  (officers  and  men) — distinguishing  'between  ocean,  coast, 
and  river  navigation,  and  between  sail  and  steam — in  the  department  of  the  Gironde. 


Occapations. 

Lowest- 

Highest. 

Average. 

OCEAN  STEAMERS. 

Captains 

$67  55 
38  60 
28  95 
38  60 
38  60 
67  55 
48  25 
33  78 
21  23 
19  30 
23  16 

23  16 
11  68 
21  23 
14  48 
11  58 

6  80 
4  83 
11  58 
11  58 

48  25 
28  95 
17  37 
11  58 

19  30 
14  48 
1158 

19  30 

24  13 
14  48 

$67  55 
38  60 
28  95 
38  60 
38  60 
67  55 
48  25 
33  78 
21  23 
19  30 
23  16 

23  16 
11  58 
21  23 
14  48 
11  58 

6  80 
4  83 
11  58 
11  68 

57  90 
28  95 
17  37 
11  58 

24  13 
14  48 
13  58 

23  16 

28  95 

■     14  48 

$67  55 
38  60 

Second  captains .. 

Lieutenants 

28  95 

SuTgeons-i 

38  60 

48  25 

33  78 

Boatswains 

21  23 

19  30 

Stewards 

23  16 

rirstcooks 

23  16 

Second  cooks 

11  58 

Firemen 

21  23 

Goal-heavers 

14  48 

11  58 

Ordinary  seamen.. 

6  80 

Cabin-boys 

4  83 

"Waiters 

11  58 

Chambermaids  or  stewardess 

11  58 

OCEAN  SAILING  VESSELS.                                            ' 

Captains 

51  85 

Krst  officers 

28  95 

Second  officers 

17  37 

Seamen 

11  58 

COASTING  VESSELS. 

Captains 

21  02 

Boatswains  . .  ^ 

Seamen 

14  48 
11  58 

EIVEK  NAVIGATION,   STEAM  AND  BAIL. 

Captains 

20  82 

Engineers 

26  10 

Firemen 

14  48 

LABOR  IN  EUROPE — FRANCE. 

IX.  Store  and  shop  wages. 
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Wages  paid  per  month  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  hours  in  stores,  wholesale  or  retail, 
to  males  and  females,  in  the  department  of  the  Gironde. 


Occnpationa. 


Lowest.    Highest.    Average. 


Book-keepers 

Clerks 

Salesmen 

Deliverymen 

Door-keepers 

Watchmen 

FEMALES, 

Book-keepers 

Hodel- women  t 

Hilliaers 

Saleswomen 

Sewing-girls 


$15  44 

15  44 

15  44 

7  72 

7  72 

7  72 


15  44 
11  58 
11  58 
11  68 
5  79 


$19  30 
19  30 
15  44 
7  72 
7  72 
7  72 


19  30 
11  58 

15  44 

16  44 

7  72 


$16  88 
16  88 

*15  44 
7  72 
7  72 
7  72 


16  88 

11  53 

12  95 
12  95 


*  And  2  per  cent,  on  all  sales  they  make.  t  Women  employed  to  try  ondresses. 

X.  Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wages-paid  per  month  to  household  servants  {tovms  and  cities)  in  the  department  of  the 

Gironde. 


Occnpations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

MALES. 

Butlers  - 

$11  68 

11  58 

2  90 

11  58 

11  68 

2  90 
4  83 
2  90 
1  93 
14  48 

$15  44 
14  48 
3  86 
14  48 
14  48 

3  86 
5  79 
3  86 
3  86 
19  30 

$13  27 

Cooks  

"Waiters                                      

3  30 

Coaohmen 

12  79 

FEMALES. 

Cooks  

Waiters          .                    .                           .            

2  72 
16  45 

Wet-nnrses - 

XI.  AGRICULTURAL  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  to  agricultwral  laborers  and  household  (^cov/atry)  servants  in  the  d^artment 
of  the  Gironde,  with  or  without  board  and  lodging. 


Occupations. 


FEMALES.* 

Chamber-maids permonth..  $193  $2  90  $2  33 

Cooks do 2  90  3  86             3  29 

Children do 193  193             1! 

Laborers do 6  25  6  25             6  25 

Do peryear..  75  00  75  00  75  00 

MALES. 

Laborerst perday.-  30  30                 30- 

Dot do.-..  45  60                51 

Dol peryear..  75  00  86  00  79  10 

Dot do....  160  00  17000  164  10 

Shepherdst do 75  00  75  00  75  00 

"Vine-dresserst do 75  00  86  00  79  10 

Wine-makerst ; do 75  00  85  00  79  10 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$1  93 

$2  90 

2  90 

3  86 

1  93 

1  93 

6  25 

6  25 

75  00 

75  00 

30 

30 

45 

60 

76  00 

86  00 

160  00 

170  00 

75  00 

75  00 

75  00 

86  00 

75  00 

85  00 

Average. 


*  With  board  and  lodging. 


t  With  board. 


X  Without  board. 
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XII.   COEPORATIOS   EMPLOYilS. 


Wages  paid  per  month  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  hours  to  the  corporation  emploti^s  in 

the  dtii  of  Bordeaux. 


OccapationB. 


Cit5[  secretary 

Assistant  secretaries - 

Clerks 

PUBLIC  WORKS. 

Chiefs  of  division 

Deputy  chiefs  of  division 

Chief  architects 

Architects 

Inspectors  of  public  buildings 

Inspectors  of  omnibuses  and  cars \... 

Inspectors  of  streets - 

Chief  ennneers 

Chief  of  bureans 

Director  of  studies 

Clerks 

Book-keepers 

Copyists 

Geometricians 

Office  servants 

Commissioners 

PUBLIC  eABDBNS  AND  FABKS. 

Commissioner 

Deputy  commissioner 

Chief  gardener 

Gardeners .' 

Inspectors 

CITY  WATEB-W0EK8. 

Chief  inspector 

Chief  engineer 

Assistant  engineers 

Draftsman 

Collectors 

Clerks 

Doorkeepers 

Stokers  (firemen) 

Greasers 

"Watchmen 

Laborers 

BLAUQHTEE-HOUeE. 

Director 

Cashiers  

Cattle-drivers 

Butchers  -.- - 

Clerks 

Gate-keepers 

Stokers  (firemen) , 

■Watchmen 

MUSEUM  AND  ABT  GALLEBT. 

Gnardians 

ITaturalists 

Clerlis  

Watchmen 

CITY  CEMETERY. 

Inspector 

Deputy  inspector 

Clerks 

Gate-keepers 

Watchmen 

FINANCES. 

Chiefs  of  divisions  .  -  .■ , ^ 

Deputy  chiefs  of  divisions 

Clerks' 

beceiveb'b  office. 

Cashiers i 

Book-keepers 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


$128  66 

$128  66 

72  37 

72  37 

19  30 

35  38 

72  37 

72  37 

45  03 

45  03 

18  25 

48  25 

43  42 

43  42 

48  25 

48  25 

16  08 

32  16 

48  25 

4825 

193  00 

193  00 

45  03 

45  03 

48  2S 

48  25 

30  55 

30  55 

41  83 

4183 

28  95 

28  95 

61  11 

61  11 

17  69 

17  69 

28  95 

28  95 

48  25 

48  25 

45  03 

45  03 

28  95 

28  95 

24  12 

2112 

40  20 

40  20 

67  55 

67  55 

43  42 

43  42 

32  16 

32  16 

28  95 

28  95 

32  16 

32  16 

19  30 

19  30 

7  63 

7  63 

41  83 

41  83 

19  30 

19  30 

17  37 

17  37 

12  86 

12  86 

64  33 

64  33 

35  38 

35  38 

16  08 

16  08 

14  41 

14  41 

28  95 

28  95 

14  47 

14  47 

14  41 

14  41 

14  47 

14  47 

64  33 

64  33 

85  37 

35  37 

19  30 

19  30 

19  30 

19  30 

48  25 

48  25 

32  16 

32  16 

16  08 

16  08 

9  65 

9  65 

16  08 

.  16  08 

72  37 

72  37 

45  03 

45  03 

19  30 

35  38 

54  68 

54  68 

43  41 

43  41 

Average. 
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Wages  jaaid  per  month  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  hours  to  the  corporation  employes  m  the 
city  of  Bordeaux — Continued. 


Oconpations. 


Lowest. 


Higheas. 


Average. 


BECOBDEB'S  OFFICE. 

Chiefs  of  divisions 

Deputy  chiefs  of  divisions 

Clerks 

PUBLIC  INSTKUCTIONS. 

Chiefs  of  division 

jRectird-keepers !. , 

Clerks 

Directors 

^Directresses '. , 

Doorkeepers : , 

Xibrarian , 

ABBistaut  librarian ., 

Servants , , 

Teachers  (male) 

Teachers  (female) , 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Chief  engineers 

lEngineers 

Cbief  of  telegraph 

Paymaster 

Sergeants 

Corporals 

Private's , 

Firemen 

Crnardians 

Hostlers 

ELBCTOBAL,   BECORD,   AMD  TAXES. 

Chiefs  of  division 

Deputy  chiefs  of  division 

Clerks 

MeB8enp:era , 

Collectors 

Surveyors 

Servants 

PUBLIC    WEIGHTS. 

Birectors 

Collectors 

Clerks 

iDBpectors - 

Eeceivers , 

UABKETS  AND  MEATS. 

Inspector-general 

■-,  Inspectors  of  cattle 

Inspectors  of  markets 

Deputy  inspectors .-; 

Colleotors ' 

"Watchmen - 

MUiaCIPAL  POLICE. 

Chief  of  division 

Deputy  chief  of  division 

Chief  of  archives 

Chief  of  passports 

Clerks 

Police  commissioner 

Police  inspector 

Chief  secretary 1 

Assistant  secretary , 

Sergeants 

Coi-porals 

Agents 

Privates 

MOUNTED  POLICE. 

Quartermasters 

Sergeants   

Corporals ^ 

Privates 

CITY  PKIB0N8. 

Chief  guardians* 

Chief  surgeons 

Clerks. .f. 

*!Board  and  lodging. 


$67  55 

$67  55 

48  25 

48  25 

35  38 

35  38 

61  n 

61  11 

57  90 

57  90 

35  38 

35  38 

41  83 

41  83 

35  38 

35  38 

19  30 

19  30 

56  29 

56  29 

38  60 

38  60 

12  86 

12  86 

38  60 

38  60 

17  69 

17  69 

64  33 

64  33 

22  51 

22  61 

19  30 

19  30 

24  41 

24  41 

19  30 

19  30 

16  88 

16  88 

16  08 

16  08 

16  54 

16  64 

28  95 

28  95 

16  08 

16  08 

61  11 

61  11 

61  48 

51  46 

35  88 

35  38 

24  12 

24  12 

38  50 

38  50 

48  25 

48  26 

17  69 

17  69 

64  33 

64  33 

22  51 

22  51 

19  30 

19  30 

35  38 

35  38 

35  38 

35  38 

64  33 

64  33 

32  16 

32  16 

36  99 

36  99 

30  55 

30  55 

27  31 

27  33 

23  83 

23  83 

72  37 

72  37 

51  46 

5146 

66  29 

56  29 

45  03 

45  03 

19  30 

28  95 

64  33 

64  33 

29  75 

35  38 

28  95 

28  95 

17  69 

17  69 

20  90 

20  90 

20  70 

20  70 

21  71 

21  71 

20  10 

20  10 

21  71 

21  71 

20  90 

20  90 

20  10 

20  10 

16  08 

16  08 

22  60 

22  SO 

48  25 

48  25 

19  30 

28  25 
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Wages  paid  per  month  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  hours  to  the  corporation  employes  in 
the  the  (Aty  of  Bordeaux — Continued. 


Oocnpations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Doctors 

Doorkeepers 

Eeceivjng  agents* 

Nurses* 

CITT  HOSPITAL. 

Pirector* 

Chief  surgeon ■ 

Poctors 

Doorkeepers* 

Cooks* 

Nurses* 

Health  commissioners 

Street  commissioners  ..-.^ 

Inspectors  of  street  cleaning 

Inspectors  of  gas-lights 

Collectors  of  gas  dues 

OOTSOI  Olir  CUSTOMS. 

Chief  director 

Chief  inspector 

Deputy  chief  inspector 

•  Inspectors 

Clerks 

Collectors  

Chief  of  workshops 

Book-keepers 

Heceivers 

Verifiers 

"Watchmen 


40  20 

17  69 

9  65 

4  02 


48  25 

48  25 

22  51 

8  84 

8  84 

8  84 

48  25 

40  20 

30  55 

28  95 

32  16 


128  66 

129  83 
72  37 
64  33 
17  69 

32  16 
24  12 

33  77 
43  41 
22  50 
32  16 


40  20 

17  69 

9  65 

4  02 


48  25 

48  25 

22  51 

8  84 

8  84 

8  84 

48  25 

40  20 

30  55 

28  95 

32  16 


128  66 
128  83 
72  37 
64  33 
20  90 
53  01 
24  12 
33  77 
43  41 
22  50 
32  16 


40  20 
17  69 


48  25 

48  25 

22  51 

8  84 

8  84 

8  84 

48  25 

40  20 

30  55 

28  95 

32  16 


128  66 

129  83 
72  37 
64  33 
19  00 
40  70 
24  12 
33  77 
43  41 
22  60 
32  16 


*  Board  and  lodging. 

XIII.  Government  Departments  and  Offices. 

Wages  paid  per  month  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  hours  to  employ^  in  Government 
departments  and  offices — exclusive  of  tradesmen  and  laborers — in  the  department  of 
the  Gironde. 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

157  92 

$57  92 

80  41 

96  50 

48  25 

56  25 

28  95 

43  42 

U  33 

28  95 

19  30 

22  51 

24  12 

24  12 

193  00 

193  00 

66  29 

56  29 

45  03 

45  03 

22  51 

30  55 

96  50 

96  50 

72  37 

72  37 

88  45 

88  45 

25  73 

49  85 

45  05 

64  33 

27  05 

40-^0 

36  15 

36  15 

30  55 

30  55 

23  72 

23  72 

22  80 

22  80 

17  29 

17  29 

144  75 

144  75 

96  50 

96  SO 

88  45 

88  45 

64  33 

64  33 

Average. 


Private  secretary  to  the  prefet 

Chiefs  of  division 

Chiefs  of  bureaus 

Deputy  chiefs  of  bureaus 

Clerks 

Ushers - 

Doorkeepers 

CUBTOU-HOUSBB. 

Director  of  the  Gironde* 

Chief  secretary 

Chief  clerks 

Clerks 

Inspectors l 

Deputy  inspectors 

Chief  receivers 

Keceivers 

Collectors* 

Deputy  collectors* 

Captains  of  order 

Lieutenants  of  order 

Sergeants  of  order 

Corporals  of  order 

Privates  of  order 

POST-OFFICES  AKD  TBLEGKAFHS^ 

Directors* 

Deputy  directors 

Chief  inspectors  

Dnmitv  insTiACtnrH 


$67  92 
87  09 
52  05 
34  88 
18  65 
20  61 
24  12 


193  00 
56  29 
45  03 
25  81 
96  50 
72  37 
88  45 

35  62 
52  95 
32  48 

36  15 
30  65 
23  72 
22  80 
17  29 


144  75 
96  50 
88  46 
64  33 
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Wages  paii  per  month  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  hours,  <fc. — Continued. 


Occupations. 


POST-OFFICEB  AND  TELEGUAFHS— Continned. 

Chief  clerks 

Deputy  chief  clerks 

Clerks 

lleceivers  — 

Deputy  r( oeivers 

Traveling  agents 

Chief  of  letter-carriers 

Chief  of  telegraphs 

Chief  of  telegi'aph  operators 

Telegraph  operators 

Iiett^r- carriers : 

In  cities 

In  towns 

Mail  dispatchers  - 


Lowest.    Highest.  Average. 


$64  33 
43  42 
24  12 

128  66 
40  20 
24  12 
43  42 
43  42 
43  42 
24  12 

16  08 
13  66 
16  08 


$64  33 
43  42 
43  42 

128  66 
43  42 
64  33 
64  33 
64  33 
64  33 
43  42 

24  10 
13  66 
28  95 


$64 
43 
32 

128 
42 
40 
52 
52 
52 
32 

19 
13 
21 


*And  house  rent. 

XIV.  Trades  and  labor— Government  employ. 

Wages  paid  by  the  month  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  hours  to  the  trades  and  laborers  in  Gov- 
ernment employ  in  the  department  of  the  Gironde. 


Ocoupati|DS. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

CUSTOM-HOUSES. 

$19  30 
12  75 
12  75 

8  68 
12  75 
19  30 
28  90 
19  30 

23  16 
19  30 

8  68 
19  30 

8  62 
11  58 
19  30 
11  58 
11  58 

$23  67 
12  75 
12  75 

12  75 
12  75 
28  90 
28  90 
19  30 

28  95 
23  16 
11  58 
23  16 

11  58 

12  75 
23  16 
11  58 
11  58 

$21  04 
12  75 

12  75 

POST  AND  TELKGKAPH. 

10  34 

12  7S 

23  49 

28  90 

19  30 

GOVERNMENT  CIGAR  MANUFACTORY. 
Cigar-makers : 

Males 

25  34 

20  9S 

9  80 

Paokeis                        ^                            

20  9« 

9  80 

Sorters                                                          

12  05 

20  9C 

11  58 

11  58 

PRINTERS'  WAaES. 

Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty-six  hours  to  printers  {compositors, 
pressmen,  proof-readers,  #c.)  in  the  department  of  the  Gironde. 


Occapationa. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

NEWBPAPEBS. 

$5  79 
5  79 
5  79 

18  50 

3  19 

5  79 
9  26 

4  63 
4  63 

3  ^a 

$8  10 
8  10 

8  10 
26  00 

4  05 

6  95 

9  26 

5  79 
5  79 
4  05 

$6  76 

6  76 

6  76 

21  44 

3  52 

JOB  OFFICES. 

6  27 

9  2S 

5  12 

5  12 

3  52 

92  A— LAB- 
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MAESEILLES. 


REPORT  ST  OONSTTL  MASON. 


INTBODUOTOBT. 

In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Department  circular  on 
the  subject  of  labor  and  wages,  I  have  the  honor  tg. submit  the  follow- 
ing tabulated  statistics  and  appended  general  report. 

These  statistics  and  facts  have  been  collected  by  direct  inquiry  at  the 
original  sources  of  information,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  represent 
accurately  the  present  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  in  Southern 
France. 

With  the  exception  ofthe  iron  and  gas  manufactures,  which  are  limited 
in  this  city  and  vicinity  to  one  large  establishment,  the  managers  of 
which  bluntly  refuse  to  give  any  information,  this  report  covers  all  the 
industries  which  have  attained  any  noticeable  development  in  this  dis- 
trict. 

In  reply  to  the  further  interrogatories  which  are  included  in  the  same 
circular,  the  following  replies  are  respectfully  submitted : 

COST  OP  LiyiNa.j^ 

It  is  found,  upon  examination,  that  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  working 
classes  in  Southern  France  are  married.  Of  these,  60  per  cent,  have 
children,  the  average  number  of  which  is  four ;  making,  with  the  father 
and  mother,  six  persons  in  each  family. 

Boys  usually  begin  regular  labor  at; twelve  to  thirteen  years  of  age, 
girls  at  thirteen  years,  and,  as  a  rule,  every  healthy  member  ofthe  family 
above  the  age  of  twelve  years  contributes  his  or  her  earnings  to  the 
support  of  the  household.  Such  a  family  usually  lives  in  two  or  three 
rooms,  for  which  a  rent  of  from  $20  to  $40  per  year  is  paid. 

Three  meals  per  day  are  provided,  as  follows : 

Breakfast,  which  consists  of  bread  and  wine. 

Dinner,  including  soup,  bread,  wine,  sometimes  the  meat  from  which 
the  soup  has  been  made,  and  rarely  a  little  other  meat.  Besides  this, 
the  dinner  may  include  potatoes  or  dried  beans,  peas,  or  lentils.  Ordi- 
narily the  soup  is  made  from  vegetables  enriched  with  a  little  oil,  but 
contains  no  meat. 

Supper  is  usually  about  the  same  as  dinner,  and  is  eaten  after  the 
labor  of  the  day  is  finished. 

The  cost  of  the  various  articles  of  food  and  ordinary  consumption 
used  by  working  people  in  this  district  is  as  follows  • 


Articles. 


Price. 


Articles. 


Price. 


Bread per  pound.. 

Coffee: 

In  kernel do 

Koasted do 

Ksh,  fresli do 

Ueat: 

Beef do 

Veal do 

Mutton do 

Pork,  fresh do 

Bacon do 

Ham ...do  .. 

Vegetables  dried : 

Beans do 

Peas do — 


02Jto$0 

04 

24 

33 

35 

fiO 

20 

60 

U 

30 

25 

35 

14 

25 

15 

20 

15 

20 

40 

60 

03 

06 

06 

08 

Vegetables : 

Fresh per  ponnd. . 

Cabbage apiece.. 

Fruit,  fresh per  pound. . 

Sugar  : 

Beflned do 

Moist do 

Tea* 

Wine,  ordinary  red ..  .per  gallon . . 

oil,  salad do 

Charcoalt per  owt. . 

Gaudiest perpouud.- 

Lamp  oil per  gallon. . 

Petroleum do 

Soap per  pound.. 


to  02 

$0  08 

04 

U 

04 

13 

10 

13 

06i 

08 

40 

60 

80 

160 

1  00 

140 

20 

22 

60 

73 

33 

51 

06 

11 
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The  cost  of  the  clothing  used  by  an  average  workingman's  family 
varies  according  to  the  thrift  and  cleverness  of  the  mother  and  her 
daughters  in  obtaining  and  utili  «ing  fragments  of  clothing  materials 
or  old  clothing  which  may  sometimes  be  procured  from  their  employers 
or  elsewhere.  In  this  kind  of  economy  the  French  woman  excels,  and 
it  is  surprising  to  find  how  neat  and  presentable  a  mother  can  keep  her- 
self and  her  children  with  an  expenditure  of  not  more  than  $20  or  $30 
a  year  for  new  materials.  Usually  the  father  aud  mother  wear  the  new 
clothing,  which,  after  full  service,  is  turned,  often  dyed,  and  remade  for 
the  children.  All  ordinary  clothing  materials  are  abundant  and  cheap 
in  France,  and  the  talent  for  neat,  tasteful,  and  economic  dressing  is 
probably  nowhere  so  general  among  the  working  classes  as  in  this  coun- 
try. 

PAST   AND  PEESBNT   WlGES. 

There  have  been  very  few  and  slight  changes  in  this  respect.  The 
Bailors,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  organized  a  strike  which 
continued  about  three  weeks  and  resulted  in  securing  an  increase  of  10 
francs  per  month  for  all  seamen  serving  or  shipping  from  this  port. 
Otherwise  the  wages  and  condition  of  the  working  people  have  re- 
mained almost  unchanged  since  1878. 

HABITS   OF   THE  WOKKING   CLASSES. 

The  average  workingman  and  his  family  in  Southern  France  are 
models  of  patient,  steady  plodding  indus1j,ry,  thrift  and  self-restraint. 
As  a  rule,  they  manage  to  save  something  each  year  from  their  earn- 
ings, and  these  savings  are  most  generally  invested  in  a  small  house  or 
patch  of  ground.  It  is  the  ambition  of  the  French  workman  to  become 
a  landholder,  and  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency  among  the  large 
proprietors  of  this  district  during  recent  years  (particularly  since  the 
ravages  of  the  phylloxera  ruined  so  many  vineyards  and  reduced  the 
vine-growers  to  extiemities)  to  sell  out  their  land  in  small  lots  to  the 
working  people  of  neighboring  villages  and  towns. 

The  Provengal  has  not  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  scrupulously 
truthful  of  human  kind,  but  his  mendacity — such  as  he  may  have — is 
generally  of  a  harmless  character.  He  is  a  boaster  rather  than  a  liar 
and  the  occasional  slips  of  his  tongue  are  the  result  rather  of  a  florid, 
active  imagination  than  a  malign  purpose.  They  are  a  blithe,  light- 
hearted  race,  and  their  pleasures  are  unilormly  simple  and  inexpensive. 
Drunkenness  is  rare — almost  unknown — among  the  native  Provencal 
population,  and  though  they  sometimes  quarrel  and  expend  an  infinite 
amount  of  loud  language  on  a  trifling  issue,  they  rarely  come  to  actual 
blows.  The  use  of  absinthe  is  much  less  general  than  in  Northern 
France ;  in  fact  it  may  be  said  that  among  the  laboring  class  it  is  hardly 
drank  at  all.  The  rural  and  suburban  "  cabarets  "  rarely  keep  any  bev- 
erage except  the  cheap  wines  of  the  country,  which  have  thus  far  pro- 
tected the  people  from  the  demoralizing  influence  of  absinthe  and  the 
various  forms  of  diluted,  drugged,  and  colored  alcohol  which  are  else- 
where so  largely  consumed  under  the  name  of  "brandy."  It  is  a  fact 
to  be  noted  by  the  advocates  of  temperance  reform  that,  as  a  principle, 
the  increase  of  drunkenness  in  Europe  during  recent  years  has  been  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  reduced  product  of  cheap  local  wines  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera.  As  the  vineyards  of  Var  aud 
Herault  have  been  decimated  by  that  resistless  pest,  Marseilles  has 
been  able  to  supply  the  deficit  by  large  importations  of  common  red 
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wines  from  Italy  and  Spain,  which,  being  sold  at  from  10  to  15  cents  per 
liter,  have  kept  this  universal  beverage  within  the  reach  of  the  laboring 
people. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYER  AND   EMPLOY]^. 

For  the  reasons  already  stated,  the  relations  between  employers  and  the 
employed  have  been,  until  recently,  harmonious  and  satisfactory.  But 
France  has,  within  the  past  year  or  two,  felt  the  eifects  of  what  is  called 
a  crisis  in  many  of  her  important  industries,  particularly  those  of  build- 
ing and  the  manufactures  which  depend  upon  foreign  markets  for  the 
sale  of  their  products. 

The  causes  and  extent  of  this  depression  form  a  theme  too  extensive 
to  be  discussed  within  the  limits  of  this  report,  but  its  effect  has  been 
to  compel  manafactur.ers,  in  many  instances,  to  either  reduce  the  wages 
of  their  employes  or  require  more  hours  of  labor  for  a  given  rate  of 
pay.  These  changes  have  produced  a  certain  strain  in  the  relations  be- 
tween employers  and  employed,  but,  except  the  strike  of  the  sailors 
already  alluded  to,  no  deliberate  or  organized  revolt  has  occurred  among 
the  working  people  of  this  district. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  causes  of  this  depression  are  beyond  the 
control  of  employers,  and  that  the  industrial  condition  of  France  is, 
after  all,  not  so  much  worse  than  that  of  other  European  countries,  so 
that,  while  the  Provenjal  artisan  may  be  dissatisfied  with  his  burdens, 
he  has  not  yet,  in  any  large  numbers,  joined  the  "  army  of  discontent" 
which  has  become  so  aggressive  and  threatening  in  certain  other  quar- 
ters. 

ORGANIZED   CONDITION  OF   LABOR. 

It  may  be  broadly  stated  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  building  in- 
dustries, the  labor  of  this  district  is  not,  as  yet,  organized  into  guilds 
and  protective  associations.  The  old  guild  of  carpenters,  masons, 
painters,  &c.,  the  union  of  the  different  mechanics  whose  labor  is  com- 
bined in  building,  still  exists,  but  its  usefulness  and  influence  are  grad- 
ually dying  out.  This  guild  maintains  a  master  or  local  director  in  each 
provincial  town,  to  whom  building  mechanics  apply  for  employment, 
and  who  negotiates  with  employers  in  their  behalf.  It  was  under  the 
operation  of  this  system  that  carpenters,  joiners,  stone-masons,  &c., 
have  traveled  about, working  at  one  place  for  a  season  and  at  another 
the  next,  and  thus  acquired  the  designation  of  "journeymen,"  but  the 
changed  conditions  of  building  as  well  as  other  industries  have  greatly 
neutralized  the  advantages  of  such  an  organization,  and  it  is  lapsing 
into  neglect. 

There  are  no  co-operative  stores  in  this  part  of  France,  nor  anything 
corresponding  to  the  "Gewerbehalle"  of  Switzerland  and  Germany, 
where  the  various  products  of  different  mechanics  are  sold  under  a 
co-operative  system  for  the  benefit  of  the  maker.  Whether  from  lack 
of  enterprise  or  content  with  their  lot,  I  am  unable  to  say ;  the  obvious 
fact  is  that  the  working  people  of  this  district  have  made  little  or  no 
progress  in  the  direction  of  trades  unions. 

Of  mutual  life-insurance  or  protective  associations  there  are  several, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  the  Marseillaise,  with  a  present  mem- 
bership of  about  25,000.  Bach  member  pays  10  or  20  cents  per  month 
to  the  general  treasury,  which  secures  to  the  member  a  pension  after  a 
certain  period  of  membership  or  after  the  age  of  fifty-five  or  sixty  years. 
All  these  associations  are  ablv  and  conservativelv  manaffed.  and  fnlflll 
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PEEVALENOY   OP  STEIKES. 

There  have  been,  during  the  past  two  years,  several  strikes  among 
the  stevedores,  carriage-drivers,  draymen,  and  gardeners,  besides  the 
one  of  the  sailors  already  alluded  to.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  strikers 
have  appointed  committees  to  confer  with  the  employers,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  the  sailors'  strike,  all  these  movements  on  the  part  of  the 
forking  people  have  failed  entirely  or  been  settled  upon  terms  dictated 
by  the  employers.  There  is  a  surplus  of  hands  to  labor  and  mouths  to 
be  fed  in  this  part  of  the  world,  which  gives  employers  practical  con- 
trol over  the  schedule  of  wages. 

There  are  fifty  thousand  Italians  in  Marseilles,  whose  wants  are  so 
few  and  simple  that  they  can  live  upon  even  less  than  the  ordinary 
pittance  of  the  French  laborer  or  artisan.  No  strike  can  be  successful 
while  these  Italian  economists  stand  ready  to  accept  the  work  and  the 
wages  which  native  workingmen  may  refuse.  The  revolt  of  the  sailors 
and  marine  firemen  was  partially  successful — they  gained  a  raise  of  $2 
per  month  only — because  they  belong, to  a  class  of  men  who  are  inscribed 
for  service  in  the  French  navy  during  times  of  war  and  enjoy  certain 
corresponding  privileges  in  time  of  peace.  All  French  vessels  are  com- 
pelled by  law  to  employ  them  in  preference  to  other  seamen,  and,  with 
this  advantage,  they  were  enabled  to  compel  a  slight  advance  in  their 
pay. 

FREEDOM  OF  POOD  PUEOHASE. 

Working  people  are  paid  weekly,  usually  in  silver  coin,  and  are  free 
to  purchase  their  food,  clothing,  &c.,  where  they  choose.  Some  large 
manufacturers  provide  a  "  cautine"  or  restaurant,  where  their  employes 
may  buy  their  meals  during  working  hours,  but  they  are  never  paid  in 
orders  or  due-bills,  and  no  emjjloyer  imposes  any  restraint  or  conditions 
as  to  where  such  purchases  shall  be  made. 

SAFETY  OP  EMPLOYifiS  IN  FAOTOEIES,   MINES,  MILLS,  OE  EAILEOADS. 

In  a  general  sense  the  care  and  consideration  of  employers  for  the 
lives  and  safety  of  their  employes  are  much  greater  here  than  in  the 
United  States.  Fatal  accidents  from  fires,  the  bursting  of  boilers,  rail- 
way accidents,  &c.,  are  so  rare  as  to  be  hardly  worth  considering.  The 
law  holds  an  employer  responsible  for  the  lives  and  safety  of  his  em- 
ployes, and  his  personal  interests,  if  no  higher  motive,  constrain  him  to 
impose  no  unnecessary  risks.  The  solid,  permanent,  fire-proof  build- 
ings, floored  and  roofed  with  tiles,  and  provided  with  stone  stairways, 
present  no  opportunity  for  sudden  fires.  The  very  scarcity  of  timber 
precludes  inflammable  buildings  and  makes  life  and  property  nearly 
secure  from  fire.s 

Europeans  shudder  over  the  statistics  of  employes  slaughtered  annu- 
ally on  the  railroads  of  the  United  States,  and  say  that  such  a  whole- 
sale sacrifice  of  life  and  limb  is  barbarism.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  truth  in  this.  Over  here,  where  labor  is  cheap  and  human  life  so 
abundant,  all  this  is  far  better  managed.  The  brakeman,  for  instance, 
instead  of  shivering  on  the  roof  of  a  freight-car,  or  scrambling  over 
the  top  of  a  train  at  the  peril  of  his -life  to  reach  the  "caboose"  at  the 
rear,  rides  in  a  glazed,  and  often  cushioned,  cab  or  box  at  the  end  of 
the  car,  where  he  manages  his  break  in  comfort  and  safety.  The  appa- 
ratus by  which  railway  cars  are  connected  is  a  ponderous,  complicated 
affair,  very  slow  in  operation  and  costly  in  construction,  but  it  involves 
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no  such  risk  of  crushed  and  mangled  brakemen  as  prevails  with  the  "  au- 
tomatic couplings"  in  the  New  World. 

I  once  asked  a  German  railway  manager  the  cost  of  one  of  those 
brakemen's  cabs  which  are  universally  used  on  the  railways  of  Western 
Europe.  "Well,"  said  he,  "about  $10 ;  but  how  else  would  you  do  it?" 
He  had  probably  never  heard  that  in  America  the  freight-car  brake- 
man  usually  rides  on  the  wheel  of  his  brake,  and  makes' long  journeys 
exposed  to  the  weather  in  positions  where  a  slip  or  misstep  may  entail 
certain  death.  France  pays  her  soldiers  only  a  cent  per  day,  but  even 
here  human  life  is  not  cheap  enough  to  justify  the  use  of  the  American 
freight-car  brake  and  "  automatic  coupler." 

POLITICAL   RIGHTS   OP  WORKINOMEN. 

Every  adult  malecitizen  of  France  (when  not  in  active  military  service 
has  a  vote,  and  is  eligible  to  any  office  for  the  duties  of  which  his  fel) 
low  citizens  consider  him  competent.  The  workingmen  of  this  coun- 
try form  a  majority  of  the  voters,  and  exert  a  strong  influeuce^ver  civic 
and  national  affairs. 

Taxation  is  mainly  indirect,  in  the  form  of  customs  duties,  internal 
revenue  taxes  or  "octroi"  duties  collected  by  municipalities  upon  foodj 
&c ,  brought  within  their  precincts.  If  the  workingman  pays  less  than 
$60  per  annum  as  house  rent  he  is  exempt  from  direct  taxation ;  for 
the  rest  he  pays  taxes  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  taxed  ma- 
terial that  he  purchases  and  consumes. 

France  has  begun  to  discover  that,  through  certain  defects  in  her  ed- 
ucational and  commercial  systems,  she  is  losing  ground  in  competition 
with  other  manufacturing  countries.  The  tendency  of  legislation  is 
now  strongly  in  the  direction  of  new  and  improved  methods  and  regu- 
lations, which  will  subserve  alike  the  interests  of  employes  and  em- 
ployers. 

CAUSES  WHICH  LEAD   TO   EMIGRATION. 

It  may  be  said,  almost  without  qualification,  thAt  the  people  of  South- 
ern France  do  not  emigrate.  They  know  and  care  comparatively  little 
about  what  exists  or  happens  beyond  the  frontiers  of  their  own  country. 
"  Europe  is  the  best  part  of  the  world,"  they  say,  "  and  France  is  the 
best  pait.of  Europe."  Having  as"  a  birthright  the  best  that  the  world 
att'ords,  why  emigrate?  When,  occasionally,  a  Frenchman  removes  to 
a  French  colony  or  to  the  United  States,  it  is  usually  in  deference  to 
some  peculiar  combination  of  urgent  circumstances,  and  his  highest  in- 
centive to  energy  and  thrift  in  his  new  home  is  the  hope  that  he  may 
thereby  obtain  the  means  which  will  enable  him  to  return  and  spend 
his  declining  years  in  his  native  land.  He  becomes  usually  a  good  citi- 
zen in  his  new  surroundings,  but  he  rarely  or  never,  so  long  as  he  re- 
mains abroad,  quite  loses  the  character  of  an  exile.  This  deep-seated, 
abiding  love  of  country  makes  men  loyal  and  patriotic ;  but  it  is  gener- 
ally recognized  that  France  has  lost,  through  the  unwillingness  of  her 
people  to  emigrate,  some  of  that  prosperity  and  influence  in  the  affairs 
of  the  civilized  world  to  which  she  might  have  otherwise  attained. 

Part  II. — Female  Labor. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  with  exactness  all  the  details  of  female  labor 
in  this  district  which  are  contemplated  by  the  interrogatories  proposed 
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In  the  department  of  Bouches-du-Rhone,  which  includes  Marseilles, 
there  were  registered  as  employed  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
pursuits  six  months  ago  five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twelve  women; 
eighty  were  engaged  in  mining.  As  to  agriculture,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  wife  and  daughters  of  nearly  every  farmer  take  a  more  or  less  active 
part  in  the  labor  of  the  fields,  though  they  are  not  compelled  to  plow  or 
carry  heavy  burdens  as  the  women  do  in  some  other  parts  of  Europe. 

There  are  many  female  teachers,  telegraph  operators,  musicians,  clerks, 
and  saleswomen ;  and  all  laundry  work,  as  well  as  most  marketing,  is 
done  by  women,  but  they  never  aspire  to  become  bankers,  lecturers,  or 
public  speakers. 

Their  hours  of  labor  are  the  same  as  those  of  men  engaged  in  similar 
employments,  and  their  wages  will  average  about  one-third  the  prices 
paid  to  men,  and  stated  in  the  foregoing  tables.  It  is  proper  to  state 
that  when  men  and  women  are  employed  in  the  same  establishments 
the  women  are  always  assigned  to  the  lighter  and  more  delicate  forms 
of  labor. 

In  exceptional  cases  of  semi-professional  or  skilled  labor,  a  woman 
may  receive  two  thirds  of  the  salary  which  would  be  paid  to  a  man  for 
the  same  hours  and  kind  of  labor,  but  those  cases  are  rare. 

No  provision  is  made  by  employers  for  the  care  of  sick  female  em- 
ployes, but  he  is  responsible  for  injuries  which  they  may  incur,  provided 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  accident  causing  such  injury  was  due  to  the 
nature  and  conditions  of  the  employment  and  not  to  the  fault  or  care- 
lessness of  the  operative. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  women  in  this 
department  during  the  past  five  years,  and  no  increase  or  decrease  in 
the  cost  of  necessaries  of  life,  except  the  trifling  fluctuations  in  the 
prices  of  marketing  which  always  result  from  favorable  or  unfavorable 
seasons. 

As  a  rule  the  wom  A  of  Southern  France  are  less  educated  than  men 
in  the  same  walks  of  life.  Since  1882  primary  education  has  been  com- 
pulsory throughout  this  country,  the  conditions  being  that  parents  must 
send  to  school  their  children  from  six  to  twelve  years  of  age.  If  they 
prefer  to  educate  them  at  home  or  elsewhere  than  in  the  public  schools, 
they  must., inform  the  local  mayor  of  their  intentions  in  that  respect 
and  the  children  so  taught  must  pass  an  examination  once  a  year. 

The  present  French  Government  is  making  a  heroic  effort  to  estab- 
lish universal  education  and  to  promote  by  all  practicable  means  the 
intelligence  and  welfare  of  the  people.  When  it  is  remembered  what 
the  primany  educational  methods  of  this  country  were  until  the  present 
system  was  adopted,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  determined  and 
intelligent  spirit  with  which  these  radical  reforms  have  been  under- 
taken and  the  substantial  progress  that  has  already  been  made. 

FEANK  H.  MASON, 

Consul. 

Unitei)  States  Consulate, 

Marseilles,  May,  1884. 
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I.  General  trades. 

ff^ages paid  per  week  in  Marseilles. 


Occupations. 


Hours 

per 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

week. 

66 

$6  37 

$8  10 

66 

3  18 

4  05 

60 

5  21 

6  95 

60 

3  10 

4  05 

72 

6  37 

8  10 

60 

3  18 

4  05 

,   60 

4  63 

6  37 

60 

3  18 

4  05 

60 

5  21 

6  95 

84 

7  43 

9  45 

60 

5  21 

6  93 

60 

3  28 

4  05 

60 

4  05 

5  79 

60 

3  18 

5  79 

60 

3  47 

5  79 

60 

2  04 

2  89J 

84 

2  02 

4  73 

60 

4  63 

9  84 

60 

5  21 

6  95 

60 

2  54 

4  05 

60 

6  37 

8  10 

60 

4  35 

6  95 

84 

4  63 

5  79 

72 

■6  95 

8  10 

84 

4  82 

4  82 

60 

4  35 

6  37 

60 

7  93 

9  25 

72 

5  21 

6  95 

^ 

4  63 

6  37 

4  63 

6  95 

60 

6  21 

6  95 

60 

2  90 

4  63 

60 

7  93 

9  S5 

60 

8  47 

4  05 

60 

5  79 

7  53 

44 

3  86 

5  79 

66 

5  21 

6  95 

60 

6  37 

■7  53 

60 

2  90 

2  90 

60 

5  79 

5  79 

60 

5  21 

6  93 

60 

4  05 

6  37 

60 

4  63 

6  37 

60 

5  21 

6  95 

60 

4  05 

5  79 

54 

5  21 

6  95 

48 

6  37 

8  10 

48 

7  53 

9  25 

72 

4  25 

6  00 

84 

3  47 

5  21 

60 

5  21 

6  95 

60 

2  90 

6  57 

60 

4  05 

5  79 

60 

5  21 

6  95 

60 

2  32 

4  05 

60 

5  21 

6  95 

60 

7  53 

925 

66 

5  21 

6  95 

Average, 


BUILDING  TEADBB. 


Bricklayers 

Hod-carrlerB . 
ICa&ons 

Tenders 

Plasterers.. 

Tenders 

Unmbers 

AsBistants.-- 
Carpenters 


OTHBR  TRADES. 


Bakers 

Blacksmitlis 

Strikers 

Book-binders 

Brick-makers 

Brewers : 

Men 

"Women 

Bntchers  (with  meals) 

Brass-founders 

Cabinet-makers 

Cigar-makers  (women) 

Coopers 

Cntlers 

Drivers 

Draymen  and  teamsters 

Cab,  car:fiage,  and  street  railways*  . 

Dyers 

Engravers 

Gardeners 

Hatters 

Horseshoers 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  &c 

liithograpbers 

Potters  (coarse  ware) 

Printers 

Teachers  (public  schools) 

Saddle  and  harness  makers 

Sail-makers : 

Men 

,   "Women.. 

Stevedorest 

Tanners^ 

bailors 

Tinsmith - 

Joiners 

Shoemakers 

Honse  i)ainters 

Sign  painters 

Grainers 

Hair-dressera  and  barbers ■ 

Waiters  in  caf6s 

Upholsterers 

Clerks  in  counting  houses 

Basket-makers .  -. 

Bope-makers 

Dressmakers  (women) 

"Wood-sawyers 

Marble-cutters  and  wood-carvers : 

Carriage-makers 


*And  meals.    tlO  cents  per  hour  for  extra  time.    X12  cents  per  hour  for  extra  time. 
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II.  Paotoeibs,  mills,  etc. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  factories  or  mills  in  Marseilles. 
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OccnpatioBB. 


Aerated  waters 

Breweries 

Oandles: 

Stearine 

Tallow 

Cork  manofactare 

CaavaB  and  bag  makers. . . 

Coal-miners* 

Gas-maoliinerj  mannfact- 

nre 

Glae-makers - . 

Plonring-miUs 

Lead-works 

Lime-kilns  ...- 

Matches  manufactory 

Paste-board  manufactory. 

Piano  manufacturers 

Seed-oil  manufacturers  ■ .  - 

Soap  factories 

Sugar  refineries 

Sn^hnr  refineries 

Starch  manufacturers 

Stone  quarries 

Playing-cards 

Xin-foil  manufactories 

Vermouth  factories 


Lowest. 


Men. 


$1  05 
3  47 

3  50 
2  90 

1  63 

4  OS 

2  90 

2  90 

4  63 

2  90 

3  47 
3  47 

3  47 

2  60 

5  21 

4  05 

4  05 

3  76 
3  47 

3  47 

5  21 

4  05 
4  63 
2  89 


^eT-    Boy- 


1  73 
1  73 
1  15 
1  SS 
1  40 
1  73 
1  15 
1  73 

1  73 

2  31 

1  45. 

2  81 
1  73 


$2  00 

2  00 

1  73 
1  73 
1  73 

$1  15 

96 

1  15 

1  15 
173 
3  15 

"'i'ih' 

1  73 

1  45 
1  15 

87 
1  15 

87 


87 
1  45 


87 


Highest. 


Men.   ■^°'"-  Boys. 


$5  79 
5  79 

5  20 

4  OS 

5  80 

5  80 
8  10 

6  94 

5  80 

6  94 

4  34 
6  94 

6  36 

5  21 
14  47 

8  10 

7  52 

6  36 
6  94 

5  80 

6  94 
5  21 

9  26 

7  52 


4  05 
2  90 

1  62 

2  89 
2  89 
2  31 
2  89 
4  05 
2  31 
2  89 

1  73 

2  90 

3  47 


$2  90 

3  SO 

2  89 
2  90 
1  73 

$1  15 
1  49 
3  47 

2  90 
2  31 
1  98 

"■£■45" 
1  73 

4  63 
1  39 

1  27 

2  31 
1  73 


115 
'347' 


Average'. 


Men.   ^r'  B»y»- 


$5  00 
4  05 

4  05 

3  50 

5  20 

4  65 
4  69 

4  65 

5  20 
4  63 

3  86 

4  63 
4  05 

3  08 

6  94 

4  63 
4  63 
4  63 
4  63 

4  05 

5  80 

4  63 

5  79 
4  63 


$2  58 
2  58 


2  55 
2  31 
1  73 

1  73 

2  31 
1  S4 


2  31 
2  31 

1  45 

2  31 
1  73 

1  73 

2  55 
2  31 

1  73 

2  55 

1  73 

2  31 
2  31 


$1  15 
1  15 
1  63 


1  45 
1  73 


1  73 
1  15 
1  15 
173 
1  15 


1  15 
1  73 


1  15 
'3'47 


*  ^even  hours  per  day  inside,  ten  hours  per  day  outside. 


III.  Foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron  works. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  siaty  hours  in  foundries,  macMne-sliops,  and  iron  works  in  Mar- 
seilles. 


Occupations. 


FOUNDBIES. 

Smelters $5  31  $6  94  $5  79 

Holders  4  63  9  84  7  52 

Assistant  molders 4  63  6  94  5  1 

Finishers 4  05  5  21  4( 

Laborers  and  tenders •- 2  89  4  05  3  47 

Boys 57  173  96 

HACHIME-BHOFS. 

Blacksmiths 2  70  8  10  4  86 

Adjnsters ^ 145  7  62  5  07 

OB^er-makers 173  9  45  4  63 

'Planters 2  03  5  79  4  82 

•Carpenters 4  05  8  10  5  1 

The  only  iron-blast  furnace  company  in  this  district  absolutely  refuses  to  give  alny  information 
'•onceming  wages. 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$5  31 

$6  94 

4  63 

9  84 

4  63 

6  94 

4  05 

5  21 

2  89 

4  05 

57 

1  73 

2  70 

8  10 

1  45 

7  62 

1  73 

9  45 

2  03 

5  79 

4  05 

8  10 

Average. 
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IV.  Glass-workers. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  aevemty-two  hours  to  glass-workers  in  Marseilles. 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


HiglLest. 


Arerage. 


Per  100 
bottles. 


BOTTLE  MAHUFAOTimE. 

One  sang; 

Blower 

Helper  (boy)  first  class 

Helper  second  class  (young  boy) 

Carrier  

Water-carriers  (two) 

Fixers  (two) 

Pireman* 

Smelter* 

GIASSWASE  MANUFACTUEE. 

Men 


$10  42 
6  75 
2  60 
1  14 
25 
1  14 
6  75 
6  75 


8  49 


$15  00 
8  10 
3  76 
1  32 
43 
1  32 
7  72 
7  72 


11  19 


$12  00 
7  53 
2  90 
1  25 
35 
1  25 
7  53 
7  53 


9  65 


Cents. 
28 
16 
07 


02 
02 


*  One  to  six  or  eigbt  gangs. 

V.  Mines  and  mining. 

Wages  paid  per  tceek  of  forty-tioo  and  sixty  hours  in  and  i»i  connection  with  coal-minei 
in  the  district  of  Marseilles. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Inside  tbe  mine :  * 

$2  89 
3  47 

1  73 
1  15 

$8  10 
3  47 

173 
1  15 

$3  86 

Boys   

3  47 

Outside  the  mine  :t 

Women ,.... 

1  73 

1  16 

*  Seyen  hours  per  day.  t  Ten  hours  per  day. 

VII.  Ship-tarbs  and  ship-building. 

Wa^es  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  ship-yards — distinguishing  between  iron  and  wood 
ship-building — in  the  district  of  Marseilles. 


Occupations. 


Lowest     Highest.   Average. 


IBON  STEAMSHIP  BUILDING. 

Lathe  hands  and  planers 

Coppersmiths 

Iron-plate  workers  

Riveters  and  heaters 

Bevelers , 

Punching  hands 

Machine  punchers 

Blacksmiths  and  strikers 

Joiners  and  mold-makers 

Ship  carpenters 

Ordinary  carpenters 

"Wood-borers 

Calkers 

Whip-sawyers 

Painters 

Masons 

Eiggers 

Tenders 


6  66 


$4  05 
2  89 
2  89 

2  89 

3  76 
3  47 
3  47 

3  18 
2  89 

2  89 

4  63 
4  63 

3  76 
3  47 

2  89 

3  47 
3  76 
2  60 


$5  21 
5  21 
5  21 
4  63 
487 
455 

4  08 
428 

5  14 
5  21 
5  25 
5  7« 
4  92 
468 

3  70 

4  89 
463 
3  30 


Apprentices  in  all  the  above  classes  receive  one-third  of*  the  above  wages. 

17n»    +Ka    aKnxra     a4:(i+{af{/ia     ilia    <1n«ar.1.i+A    ta    ;^.4.iK4-a.4     4-a    4-1ia    maTia.TA*.a  ^  +1 
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VIII.  Seamen's  waoes. 


Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  (officers  and  men) — distinguishing  iettceen  ooean,  eoasi> 
and  river  navigation,  and  hetween  sail  and  steam — in  the  port  of  Marseilles. 


Occupations. 


LONG  VOYAGES. 

Captains 

Piret  mate  

Second  mate 

Boatswain   

Able  seamen 

X)rdinary  seamen 

Ship's  carpenter 

Cook 

Steward 

Boy 

COASTING   SEKVICE. 

Captain 

Mate       

Able  seamen 

Ordinary  seamen 

Boy 

BTBAHSHIP  SERVICE 

Gbief  engineer 

Assistant  engineer 

firemen : 

First  class 

Second  class 

Ordinary 

Coal-heavers 

Deck-hands 


Lowest. 


$50  00 
29  00 
24  00 
17  00 
11  58 

6  75 
IS  44 
15  44 
11  58 

3  86 


29  00 

17  37 

13  51 

7  72 

5  79 


57  90 
33  77 

19  30 
17  37 
16  40 
13  51 
13  51 


Highest. 


$68  00 
29  00 
24  00 
18  00 
11  58 
7  72 

10  44 
15  44 

11  58 
4  82 


29  00 

17  37 

13  51 

7  72 

S  79 


86  85 
43  42 

19  3D 
17  37 
16  40 
13  51 
13  51 


Average. 


$58  00 
29  00 
24  00 
17  37 
11  58 

7  00 
15  44 
15  44 
11  58 

4  82 


29  00 
17  37 
13  51 
7  72 
6  79 


77  20 

40  oa 

19  30 
17  37 
16  40 
13  51 
13  51 


IX.  Store  and  shop  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  forty-eight  to  seventy-two  howrs  in  Marseilles  stores,  wholesale  or 

retail,  to  males  and  females.  n 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

$4  00 

1  33 

2  22 

2  22 
6  65 
9  28 

$8  88 
6  00 

22  20 
29  70 
11  10 
13  36 

$6  00 

Saleswomen 

3  1* 

Clerks: 

Commercial  hoases 

7  42 

6  70 

Book-keepers 

8  00 

Cashiers 

11  13 

X.  Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wages  paid  per  month  or  year  to  household  servants  (towns  and  cities)  in  Marsseilles. 


OccnpatJoiis. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Cooks : 

Male 

per  month.. 

$19  30 

5  79 

4  82 

11  58 

3  86 

19  30 

24  12 

9  65 

$38  60 
11  68 

6  75 
11  58 

4  82 

19  30 
24  12 
14  SO 

$24  12 
6  75 

Chamber-maid 

^Wet  nurae          . 

do.... 

do 

5  79 
11  58 

Dry  nnrae  (young  girls) 

Coachmen : 

do.  .. 

do.... 

4  24 
19  30 

do 

24  12 

valet  de  ohambre 

do.... 

U  68 
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XI.  Agricultural  wages. 


Wages  paid  per  day  to  agrieultwral  laborers  and  household  (country)  servants  in  the  district  of 
Marseilles,  with  or  without  board  and  lodging. 


Occupations. 


rarmhsmds per  day 

Farmhands,  women do 

For  man,  horse,  and  plow* do.. 

Stonemasons  (ibr  building  walls) do.. 

Boys do.. 


Lowest. 


$0  57 

194 

1  37 

96 


Highest. 


$0  57 

1  37 

77 


Average. 


$0  57 

19i 
137 


30 


*  For  spading  (by  the  job)  from  6  to  10  cents  per  4  square  meters,  according  to  the  nature  of  ground. 

Farming  land  in  this  district  is  divided  into  very  small  tracts,  each  of  which  is  worlced  by  the  farmer 
and  his  family,  so  that  outside  help  is  rarely  employed,  except  for  short  periods,  and  is  then  paid  by 
the  day.    Laborers  at  the  above  prices  provide  their  own  board  and  lodging. 

XIII.   GrOVERNMENT  DEPARTMENTS  AND   OFFICES. 

Fixed  annual  salaries  paid  to  employes  in  Government  departments  and  offices,  post  and 

telegraph,  in  Marseilles. 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


Central  administration  : 

Directors    

Chief  of  bureau 

Subchief  of  bureau 

Chief  clerk 

Ordinary  clerk , 

Greneral  iiispeotors 

Technical  and  special  service ; 

Chief  engineers 

Auditors 

Inspecting  engineers 

Subengineers 

Assistant  inspectors 

Apprentice  engineers 

Comptrollers - 

Machinists 

Chief  supervisors , 

Workmen  on  machine 

Postmasters : 

At  Paris 

In  the  department  and  railway  post-offices 
Ordinary  post-ofiice  and  railway  service: 

Chief  inspectors,  Paris 

Insxiectors 

Subinspeotors 

Chief  treasurers , 

Treasurers 

Foremen  in  postal  cars 

Treasurers  of  second-class  offices 

Women 

Foremen  of  mail  carriers 

Subagents  of  material  on  postal  cars 

Telegraph  and  mail  carriers  in  cities.. 

Harine  service  postal  agent  on  shipboard.' 

Stamp  department : 

Chief  of  section 

Assistant  chief  of  section 

Ordinary  service : 

Chief  clerks 

Ordinary  clerks 

Mail  dispatchers 

Assistant  dispatchers 

Assistant  clerks,  Paris 

Assistant  clerks,  departments 

Supernumerary  clerks 


$1, 930  00 

1, 158  00 

868  00 

675  60 

308  80 

1,  930  00 

1,544  00 
1, 158  00 
772  00 
482  50 
772  00 
347  40 
482  50 
347  40 
270  00 
289  50 

1, 544  00 
1, 158  00 

1, 158  00 
772  00 
579  00 

1,  544  00 
579  00 
521  00 
154  40 
154  40 
193  00 
193  00 
193  00 
406  00 

965  00 
675  50 

521  10 
289  50 
193  00 
193  00 
154  40 
115  80 
115  00 


$2,  895  00 

1,  930  00 
1, 158  00 

868  OO 
675  00 

2,  895  00 

1,  930  00 

1,  930  00 

1,  544  00 

675  50 

1,  061  00 

347  40 

868  50 

675  50 

463  20 

328  10 

2, 316  00 
1,  930  00 

1,  544  00 

1, 061  00 

675  00 

1,  930  00 

1,  544  00 

772  00 

521  00 

347  40 

463  20 

347  00 

289  50 

772  00 

1,  544  00 
965  00 

772  00 
621  10 
386  00 
347  40 
386  00 
347  40 
lis  00 


$2,  316  00 

1, 644  00 

965  00 

772  00 

482  50 

2,  316  00 

1, 737  00 
1, 544  00 
1, 158  00 
579  00 
868  50 
347  40 
675  60 
621  00 
386  00 
308  80 

1,  930  00 
1,544  00 

1, 351  00 
868  00 
627  00 

1,  737  00 
868  00 
636  90 
270  00 
250  00 
347  00 
270  00 
241  50 
579  00 

1, 158  00 
868  00 


405  00 
289  50 
270  00 
289  00 
231  60 
115  00 
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XIV.  Trades  and  labor  m  government  employ. 

Wages  paid  to  the  trades  and  laborers  in  Government  employ  in  Marseilles. 


Occnpations. 


Lowest. 


Eighest. 


AYerage'. 


Toliacco  mamufactary  (Hxty  huurs  par  week). 


Hea 

Women  . 


gunpowder  manvfactory  (tiaty  howrt  per  week). 


Men 

Women 

ODepcniment  of  bridges  cmd  roads  {forty-two  hours  per  week).* 

Ingpector-general : 

First  class 

Second  class 

Chief  engineers : 

First  class 

Second  class 

Oi^dinary  engineers : 

First  class 

Second  class 

Thij-d  class 

Snbengineer 

Sapervisors :  ' 

Chief , 

First  class  

Second  class 

,      Third  class 

Fourth  class 

Clerks: 

First  class 

Second  class 

Third  class 

Fourth  class 


$5  21 
2  60 


4  05 
2  03 


$8  10 
4  OS 


6  36 
2  03 


t5  7» 


4  63 
2  03 


2,  895  0« 
2,  316  0« 

1,  351  00 
1, 158  00 

868  00 
675  00 
482  5« 
714  00 

617  50 
540  00 
463  20 
386  00 
328  00 

231  64 
193  00 
154  40 
115  8« 


*  All  annual  salaries  paid  monthly. 

XV.  Printers  and  PRiNTiNa  offices. 

Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  seventy  hours  to  printers  {compositors,  press- 
men, proof-readers,  fc.)  in  Marseilles. 


Occnpations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


Compositors 

Power-press  foremen 

Fower-pressmen 

Folders  (women) 

Proof-readers 


$6  75 
6  75 
5  40 
1  35 

10  42 


$8  78 
9  45 
7  43 
2  70 

11  58 


$7  43 
8  10 
6  08 
2  03 

11  00 


BHEIMS. 

BEPORT  -BX  CONSUL  FRISBIE,  OF  BHEIMS. 

The  labor  circular  issued  by  the  Department  under  date  of  February 
15, 1884,  calling  for  information  concerning  the  condition  of  labor,  &c., 
has  been  the  subject  of  my  most  careful  inquiry  and  consideration.  I 
now  have  the  honor  to  report  upon  the  interrogations  submitted  by 
the  Department. 

In  my  investigation  of  this  subject  I  have  personally  visited  different 
ofiacials,  manufacturers,  employers,  and  representative  mechanics,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  most  reliable  informatiom  possible  regarding  the 
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wages  paid  working  people  in  the  several  trades  and  employments,  in 
which  I  believe  I  have  been  reasonably  successful.  In  this  connection 
I  beg  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  Mr.  Frank  C.  Jannay,  champagne 
sparkling  wine  manufacturer,  who  left  his  business  and  occupied  a  whole 
day  with  me;  to  the  secretary  of  the  Rheims  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
to  the  city  clerk,  and  others,  for  the  special  aid  and  courtesies  shown 
me  and  facilities  given  in  collecting  these  statistics. 

GENERAL  TRADES  AND  EMPLOYMENTS. 

The  following  table  is  an  exhibit  of  the  wages  paid  per  week  to  the 
different  trades  and  employments  in  the  city  of  Rheims,  computed  in 
dollars  and  cents.  The  average  number  of  hours  required  for  a  day's 
work  are  ten  hours  per  day,  but  there  are  special  trades  in  which  the 
employes  are  required  to  work  a  longer  time.  For  instance,  the  employes 
in  the  woolen  factories  and  mills  are  required  to  work  twelve  hours  per 
day ;  printers  are  required  to  work  eleven  hours  per  day ;  masons  and 
their  assistants  are  required  to  work  from  sunrise  till  sunset  throughout 
the  year,  averaging  about  twelve  hours ;  and  some  other  employes  are 
required  to  work  more  than  ten  hours  per  day  by  special  agreement. 


Occupations. 


With  or  with- 
out board. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Averagfe. 


Artificial-flower  makers 

Bakers  

Basket^makers 

Blacksmiths 

Boiler.makers 

Brick-layers 

Book-keepers  (large  houses) 

Book-binders 

Brick-makers 

Brewers 

Batchers      

Brass-founders  (twelve  hours  per  day) . 

Barbers  and  hair-dressers 

Carpenters 

Cabinet-makers 

CaiTiage-makers 

Confectioners 

Corset-makers 

Coopers 

Chalk-miners   

Cutlers   

Drivers : 

Draymen  and  teamsters 

Cab  and  carriage 

Streetrailways 

Dyers 

Dress-makers 

Engravers  (artistic)  

Furriers 

Gas-fltters 

Gardeners    '. 

Glove-makers  

Glaziers 

Hod-carriers 

Hatters 

House-painters 

Horseshoers 

Harness-makers 

Irouers  (laundry) 

Jewelers 

Locksmiths 

Lithographers 

Li;imber  sawyers 

Laborers,  porters,  &c 

Masons 

Tenders 

Jfetal-turners 

Marble-workers : 

Marble -cutters 


With.... 
.--.do-... 

Without  - 
.--.do  .... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
.-..do  .... 
.--.do.... 

With  .... 

Without  - 

With  .... 

Without . 
...  do.... 

...do.... 

With.... 

...do-... 

Without . 

...do  .... 

...do.... 


.--.do-... 
With  .... 
Without . 
...do  .... 
With.... 
Without  . 
:..  do  ... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
....do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
..do.... 
...do.... 

..  do 

...do-... 

With 

Without . 
...do.... 

...do 

..do 

...do  

...do..... 

...do 

...do 


.do  . 


$1  16 

1  45 

2  89 
4  63 
6  95 
4  63 
9  28 
a  47 

4  63 

3  47 
1  74 
6  95 
1  16 

5  79 

4  63 

4  OS 

1  16 

2  03 

3  47 

5  21 

4  05 

2  89 

2  89 

3  47 

3  47 

1  16 
11  58 

5  79 

4  63 

4  05 

2  32 

5  79 
2  32 
4  63 

6  79 
i  34 
4  34 
1  16 
4  63 
4  63 
4  63 
4  63 

1  74 
4  63 

2  32 

3  47 

6  79 


$1  74 
2  32 

4  05 
6  38 
8  35 
6  95 

18  37 
6  95 

5  79 

5  79 

4  63 
8  34 
2  32 

6  95 
6  95 

5  79 

1  74 

2  89 

5  79 

6  95 
6  95 

5  21 

3  47 

4  05 

4  63 

2  32 
13  90 

6  95 
8  11 

5  79 

3  47 

7  63 

4  05 

6  95 

7  64 
6  66 
6  79 

1  45 
6  95 
6  95 

8  11 
6  95 

2  89 

6  95 

4  05 

5  79 

7  52 


$\45 

1  74 

3  47 

5  79 
7  64 

6  79 

11  13 

4  63 

5  21 

4  63 

2  32 

7  64 

1  74 

6  38 

5  79 
463 
145 

2  32 

4  63 

5  79 
4  63 

4  05 

3  08 

3  76 

4  OS 

1  74 

12  46 

6  08 
6  79 

4  63 

2  61 
6  38 
2  89 

5  7» 

6  38 
5  79 

4  92 

1  35 

5  21 
5  79 
5  79 
5  21 

2  32 

5  79 
2  89 
463 

6  66 
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Occupations. 


"With  or  with- 
out board. 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$4  63 

$5  21 

3  47 

5  21 

1  16 

1  74 

4  63 

6  95 

2  32 

4  05 

4  63 

8  11 

3  47 

4  63 

1  16 

2  32 

2  89 

6  95 

1  16 

1  74 

5  79 

8  11 

4  05 

6  38 

3  47 

5  21 

2  89 

4  63 

4  05 

6  38 

5  79 

8  11 

4  34 

5  79 

4  62 

5  79 

4  05 

6  95 

1  74 

4  05 

8  11 

12  45 

6  55 

7  64 

4  OS 
2  32 

3  47 

3  47 

4  63 

3  76 

6  95 

4  63 

6  95 

2  03 

3  47 

3  47 

4  92 

2  32| 

2  89 

5  79 

8  11 

1  74 

3  47 

4  63 

6  95 

1  16 

1  74 

4  05 

6  38 

3  47 

5  79 

Average. 


Harble-voTlcerB — Continned. 

jPolishers 

General  workers 

Hilliners 

Plasterers 

Tenders 

Flnmbers 

Assistants 

Pork  bntchers 

Paper-makers 

Pastry-cooks 

Printers,  job 

Soofers 

Assistants 

Rope-makers 

Slaters  

Stove-makers 

Saddle-makers 

Sidewalk  bnilders 

Shoemakers : 

Men 

Women 

Scniptors,  ornamental 

Stone-cutters 

Scavengers 

Strikers  for  blacksmiths,  &c- 

Tanners 

Tailors 

Tinners 

Tailoresses 

Umbrella-makers : 

Men 

"Women 

TTpholsters 

Vest-makers,  women 

"Watch-makers 

"Washerwomen 

"Wheelwrights 

"Wood-tnmers 


"Without. 
...do  .... 
"With  .--. 
"Without . 
..  do.... 
...do  .  .. 
...do  .... 
"With  .... 
"Without . 
"With  .... 
"Without . 

...do 

...do.... 
...do... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 


.do  . 
.do. 
.do. 

do. 
.do. 
.do  . 

do. 
.do  . 
.do  . 
.do. 


...do 

With 

Without . . 

With 

Without., 

With 

Without. 
....do  ...., 


$4  92 

3  76 

1  40 
5  79 

2  89 

5  79 

4  05 
1  74 
4  05 

1  45 

6  95 
6  79 
4  34 

4  34 

5  79 

6  38 

4  92 

5  21 

4  63 

2  89 
9  26 

6  08 
4  05 
2  89 
4  05 
4  63 
6  79 
2  61 

4  34 
2  61 
6  95 
2  89 

5  21 
1  45 
4  92 
4  63 


GLASS-WORKERS. 

Statement  showing  the  rate  of  wages  paid  per  month  (ten  hours  per  day)  to  glass-workers 

in  Eheims. 

[The  employes  are  all  lodged  and  famished  with  fuel.] 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average, 

Blowers 

Assistants 

Stokers 

per  month . . 

do 

ner  day.. 

$48  25 
28  95 
96 
2123 
23  16 
12  72 
96 

$57  90 
38  60 
96 
21  23 
23  16 
20  40 
96 

$51  14 

31  84 

96 

Assistants 

Ordinary  workmen 

per  month.. 

do.... 

do 

21  23 
23  16 
15  37 

Blacksmiths v 

Masons 

., per  day.. 

96 
1  25 

Assistants..     

Common  laborers 

do.... 

do.... 

68 
58 

68 

58 

68 
58 

STORE  AND  SHOP  "W^AGBS. 

Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  year  (ten  to  furteen  hours  per  dan,  according  to  cir- 
oumstances)  in  wholesale  and  retail  stores  and  shops  in  Bh&,ms. 


Occupations. 


Hales: 

Clerks,  firstclass — 
.  Clerks,  second  class 

Porters 

Females : 

Clerks,  first  class  .. 

Clerks,  second  class 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$347  40 
193  00 
193  00 

$579  00 
224  60 
224  60 

96  SO 
38  60 

231  60 
193  00 

Average. 


$386  00 
308  80 
308  80 

154  40 
115  8» 
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PRINTERS  AND  PRINTING  OFFICES. 

Statement  allowing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  aixty-six  hours  to  printers  in  Eheims. 


OccnpatioiiB. 


t^oweet.    Highest.   Averags, 


Foreman 

Assistant 

Compositors  (newspaper  and  book  work) . 

Job  printers 

Pressman 

Assistant 

Lithographers 

Engravers 

Book-binders 

Paper-rulers 

Press-feeders ■ 

Folders 


■| 


$9  26 

5  79 

6  95 
2  89 
4  63 

11  58 

6  95 

11  58 

1  74 

2  89 


$11  58 

8  11 

9  26 
4  63 
8  11 

13  90 
7  52 

13  90 
2  32 


$U  68 
7  52 
9  84 

6  98 

7  52 
3  47 
5  79 

12  4S 
7  24 

11  87 
2  03 
2  8* 


HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  year  to  hotuehold  servants  in  Bheims,  with  board. 


Oconpationa. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Males : 

$154  40 
154  40 
77  20 

57  95 
77  20 
77  20 
77  20 

$193  00 
193  00 
135  10 

96  60 
115  80 
115  80 
115  80 

$173  70 
173  70 
96  50 

77  20 

96  se 

96  50 
96  S« 

Coachmen . 

Valets 

Females : 

Cooks 

Domestic  maids 

AaRIOULTUEAL  WAGES. 

^Statement  showing  the  loages  paid  agricultural  laborers  per  year,  with  board,  on  the  farms 

in  the  vidnity  of  Mheims. 


Occupations. 

LoVest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Hales: 

Plowmen 

$115  80 

77  20 

86  85 

219  30 

67  55 
48  25 

$135  10 
106  15 
115  80 
238  60 

77  20 
57  95 

$120  3S 

86  85 

96  5« 

228  99 

80  OO' 
53  12 

Herdsmen 

Shepherds* 

Females : 

Dairy-maids 

Farm  servants 

*  Without  board. 


CHAMPAGNE  WINE   HOUSES. 

Statement  shotoing  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  the  manufacture  of  cliampagne  sparkling  wine, 
by  the  year  and  by  the  day,  in  the  champagne  region. 


Occupations. 


Head  cellar-master : per  year. 

Assistant  cellar-master do . . . 

Bottle-shakers,  to  remove  deposit ■- .do... 

Bottle-openers  and  dlsgorgers per  day. 

Mixers do . .  . 

Corkers do... 

Stringers ,  - do . . . 

Wirers do . . . 
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Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  weelc  of  eer.enty-iwo  hours  in  the  woolen  factories  and 

mills  in  Bheims. 


Oocapations. 


TIsnal 
wages. 

Highest 
■wages. 

$6  36 
S  22 

4  62 
2  70 

5  82 

5  82 

6  36 

2  88 

3  78 

$7  50 
5  55 
4  02 

6  36 

6  36 

7  50 

3  78 

4  62 

115 

1  74 

1  44 

2  00 

2  05 
2  45 

1  44 

2  50 

2  40 

2  88 

2  50 

3  01 

2  20 
4  62 

2  66 
6  36 

4  62 
2  88 
2  88 
2  88 

6  96 
4  62 
4  62 
4  62 

Occnpations. 


tTsual 

wages. 

$6  96 

6  82 

4  62 

8  10 

6  96 

2  40 

4  08 

2  40 

2  03 

4  08 

6  96 

4  62 

2  70 

2  03 

5  22 

3  78 

5  82 

5  22 

5  82 

5  82 

4  62 

Highest 
wages. 


Spinning : 

Overseers 

Section  hands 

,   Assistants  to  sections 

■Wool  carriers 

"Wool  sorters 

Spinners  (carded  wool) .  -  - 
Spinners  (combed  wool. .. 

Piecers  (carded  wool) 

Piecers  (combed  wool ) . . . 
Bobbin-setters  (carded 

wool) 

Bobbin-setters    (combed 

wool) 

Frame-minders,  ifec 

■Winders  (children  and  old 

women) 

Comb-minders  (men  and 

women) 

.    "Winders  in  preparing 

room 

"Weaving: 

"WiiKlers(before  weaving) 
"Weavers,  flannel  merinos  - 
"Weavers  (double  merino 

and  fancy  cashmere) . . . 

"Warpers 

Eeelers 

Dressers,  &c 


"Wool-sorting : 

Overseers 

Secondhand 

Overlookers  and  sorters. 
Carding  and  combing : 

Overseers , 

Secondhands  

Preparers  (women) 

"Wool-washers  

Combers  (women) 

Carders  (women) 

Finishers  and  bailers 

(men) 

Drawing : 

Overseers     

Secondhands 

Drawers  (women) 

Assistants 

Mechanics : 

Mechanics  in  factories. . 

Mechanics  in  machine- 
shops  

Laborers,  greasers,  &c 

Carpenters 

Pipers  

Engineers 

Firemen 


$8  10 
6  36 

5  82 


2  88 
4  92 
2  88 
2  70 

4  62 


2  88 
2  70 

7  50 

4  62 
6  96 

5  82 

6  96 
6  96 


FURNACES  AND  FOUNDRIES. 


The  following  statement  is  an  exhibit  of  the  general  wages  paid  in 
the  extensive  furnaces  and  foundries  of  Messrs.  Haldy,  Roechling  & 
Co.  at  Pont-^Mousson,  in  the  department  of  Menrthe-et-Moselle : 


Persons  employed. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


Kine  hundred  and  eighty  men. 
Thirty-flve  boys 


-per  day. 
do... 


$0  58 
29 


$2  51 
49 


$0  85 
39 


Messrs.  Haldy,  Eoechling  &  Co.,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  fore- 
going information,  have  also  had  the  kindness  to  write  me,  in  response 
to  a  letter  of  inquiry,  as  follows : 

The  average  "wages  paid  to  laborers  in  our  employment  per  day  (ten  hours)  is  4.40 
francs  (85  cents).  The  work  is  generally  done  by  the  "piece,"  and  experienced  in- 
dastrious  workmen  earn  8,  9,  and  10  francs  ($1.54,  $1.74,  and  $1.93)  per  day,  and  dften 
as  much  as  13  francs  ($2.51)  per  day.  Young  men  earn  on  an  average  about  3.50 
francs  (49  cents)  per  day. 

RAILWAY  EMPL0Y:6s. 

The  following  table  is  an  exhibit  of  the  monthly  wages  paid  railway 
employes  on  the  railw.ays  entering  Eheims,  for  which  statistics  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  kindness  of  the  superintendent  of  the  pay  department. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  engine-drivers,  firemen  (stokers),  and  con- 
ductors each  receive  the  same  wages.  The  engineer  (engine-driver)  is 
allowed  an  extra  compensation  or  percentage  on  saving  of  fuel  and  on 
92  A— LAB 67 
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taking  water  at  certain  stations  where  the  water  is  not  so  strongly  im- 
pregnated witli  chalk  as  at  others,  thus  saving  his  boilers  from  injury^ 
which  increases  his  salary  to  a  certain  extent. 


Occupations. 


Engine-drivers 

StoKprs  

Conductors 

Brakemen 

Chief  station-masters. . . 

Assistants 

"Watchmen 

Chief  baggage-masters . 

Assistants 

JForeman  of  the  porters. 
Porters  and  servants... 
Overseers  of  workmen. . 

Freight  agents , 

Chieis  of  engine  depots 


Ordinary 

Highest 

■wages. 

wages. 

-$24  13 

$33  60 

24  13 

38  60 

24  13 

38  60 

20  91 

24  13 

24  13 

96  50 

21  54 

48  25 

19  30 

21  54 

19  30 

21  64 

16  10 

17  11 

24  13 

26  54 

19  30 

21  71 

21  71 

24  13 

24  13 

96  50 

28  95 

48  25 

Occupations. 


Chiefs  of  bureaus 

Head  clerks 

Assistant  clerks 

Telegraph  operators 

Lampists 

Switchmen 

Controllers 

Ticket  agents 

Yard  masters 

Chiefs  of  construction  gangs 

Chief  of  masonry 

Trackmen 

Trackmen* 

Greasers  and  cleaners* 


Ordinary 

wages. 


$28  95 
21  54 
19  30 
21  54 
19  30 
21  54 
28  95 
19  30 
28  95 
21  54 
28.95 
14  48 
58 
58 


Highest 
wages. 


$48  25 
28  95 
21  54 
28  95 
21  54 
24  13 
38  60 
96  50 
33  21 
28  95 
38  60 
17  11 
62 
67 


*Per  day. 


CORPORATION  BMPLOY]fiS. 


The  following  table  is  an  exhibit  of  the  salaries  and  wages  paid  the 
offlcers  and  employes  of  the  city  of  Eheims  per  year : 


Occupations. 


f  olice  force : 

Chief  superintendent 

Superintendents  of  diyis- 

ions 

Inspectors 

Sergeants 

Policemen 

Secret  police 

Public  works : 

Director 

Foremen 

Designer 

Inspector  of  water-clos- 
ets, &c 

Assistants 

Public  streets : 

Director 

Surveyor 

Foreman..: 

Draftsman  and  designer. 

Assistants 

Superintendent 

Chief  of  street  pavers.. 

Assistant  chief 

Street  pavers 

Gas-meter  inspector 

Street  laborers* 

Street  sweepers,  old  men* 
"  "Water  works: 

Superintendent  (lodged) 

Chief  clerk  

Assistant 

Enuinee  (civil)  lodged. . . 

Assistant,  lodged 

Engine-driver 

Pipemto 

Assistant 

Ditchers  and  pipe-layers 
Door-keeper  (lodged).... 
City  hall: 

Head  secretary 

XHrst  bureau : 

TTaaiI  ninrlr 


$1, 158  00 

579  00 
386  00 
260  55 
219  30 
241  25 

1,061  50 
501  80 
328  10 

308  80 
96  50 


Ordinary 

wages. 


$1, 158  00 

579  00 
386  00 
308  80 
241  25 
241  25 

1,  061  60 
636  95 
328  10 

308  80 
231  60 


1, 158  00 
463  20 


Highest 


,  061  50 

1, 061  50 

636  05 

636  95 

501  80 

501  80 

270  20 

270  20 

154  40 

219  30 

219  30 

219  30 

424  60 

424  60 

308  80 

308  80 

231  60 

240  86 

96  50 

96  50 

40 

50 

20 

25 

,  042  20 

1,  043  20 

347  40 

347  40 

219  30 

219  30 

347  40 

347  40 

328  10 

328  10 

289  50 

289  50 

328  10 

328  10 

289  60 

289  50 

241  25 

241  25 

46  32 

46  32 

1, 158  00 
463  20 


Occupations. 


First  bureau — Continued. 

First  assistant .^ . 

Second  assistant 

Third  assistant 

Second  bureau,  registration 
ofEce: 

Head  clerk 

First  and  second  assist- 
ants, each 

Bureau  of  accounts : 

Head  clerk 

First  and  second  assist- 
ants, each , 

Third  assistant 

Bureau  of  statistics : 

Head  clerk  

First  assistant 

Second  assistant 

Ordinary  clerks 

Bureau  of  military  affairs: 

Head  clerk 

First  assistant 

Bureau  of  education : 

Head  clerk 

Assistant 

Bureau  for  valuing  wool  and 
examining  cloth: 

Clerks,  males 

Clerks,  females 

Bureau  for  measuring  Bheims 
tissues : 

Director  (lodged) 

Head  clerk 

"Writing  clerks 

Measuring  clerks 

Asbistanis 

Slaughter  houses : 

Inspector  (lodged) 

Stabinspeotor 

Assistants   L. 

Ftiblio  baths : 

Director  (lodged) 

AsRistdiTitA 


Ordinary 
wages. 


$289  SO 
231  60 
173  70 


579  00 

250  95 

733  40 

347  40 
270  20 

598  30 
386  00 
347  40 

173  70 

463  20 
308  80 

366  70 
231  60 


173  70 
116  80 


1,  544  00 
694  80 
289  SO 
328  10 
270  20 

347  40 
308  80 
135  10 

347  40 

191;  AK 


Highest 
wages. 


$289  SO 
231  60 
173  70 


579  00 

250  95 

733  40 

347  40 
270  2» 

598  30 
386  00 
347  40 
270  2a 

463  20 
308  80 

366  70 
231  60 


463  2» 
137  96 


1, 544  00 
694  80 
463  20 
443  95 
424  60 

347  40 
308  SO 
144  75 

347  40 

IQR  m 
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Occnpationa. 

Ordinary 
wages. 

Highest 

■wages. 

Occupations. 

Ordinary 
■wages. 

Highest 
wages. 

Pablio  health  and  lahoratory : 

$386  00 
347  40 

1, 158  00 
443  95 

$386  00 
347  40 

1, 158  00 
443  95 

Octroi— Continued. 

$405  30 
173  70 
289  SO 

366  70 
289  50 
lie  80 

$405  30 
405  30 

Clerks 

Clerks 

Octroi    (QiTiiiioipal    taxation 
on  goods,  merchandise,  and 
country  products  broaght 
into  the  city) : 

366  70 

Messengers : 

Chief  messenger  (lodged) 

366  70 

289  50 

231  60 

Chief  collector 

FIREMEN. 

Firemeu  receive  44  cents  each  each  time  they  are  called  out  on  au 
alarm  of  fire;  They  are  required  to  come  out  in  force,  in  full  uniform, 
with  tlieir  machines,  &c.,  for  review  and  inspection  on  the  first  Sunday 
of  each  month. 

PUBLIC   SCHOOLS   OF   RHEIMS. 
Statements  showing  the  annual  wages  paid  teachers  in  thepuhlio  schools  of  Eheims. 


Occupations. 


PEBPABATOKY  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 

Professor  of  clinics  (internal),  director. 

Professor  of  clinics  (external) 

Professor  of  therapeutics 

Professor  of  physioldgy 

Professor  of  chemistry 

Professor  of  accouchement 

Professor  of  anatomy 

Professor  of  pathology  (internal) 

Professor  of  pathology  (external) ...... 

Professor  of  natural  history , 

Professor  of  materia  medica 

Professor  of  natural  philosophy 

Chief  of  anatomical  works 

Chief  of  chemical  works 

Preparator  of  anatomy 

Preparator  of  chemistry 

PROFEBBIONAL  SCHOOL. 

Superintendent  and  professor  of  geog- 
raphy (lodged)  

Professor  of  French  and  history 

Professor  of  mathematics 

Professor  of  English 

Professor  of  (j-erman 

Professor  of  physics,  chemistry,  and 
natui  al  history 

Professor  of  agriculture 

Professor  of  manufacture 

Assistant  professor  of  manufacture  . . . 

Professor  of  preparatory  mathematics . . 

Professor  of  penmanship  and  book-keep- 
ing  

Piroressor  of  cabinet  work  and  model- 
making ' 


Estah- 

lished 

salaries. 

$482  50 

482  50 

482  50 

482  50 

482  50 

482  50 

482  50 

482  50 

482  50 

482  60 

482  50 

482  50 

193  00 

193  00 

48  25 

48  25 

1,  264  50 

579  00 

656  20 

289  60 

328  10 

636  95 

579  00 

656  20 

386  00 

570  00 

386  00 

443  95 

Occupations, 


Peopbsbional  school— Continued. 

Professor  of  equalization,  weights,  and 
measures 

Lecturer  on  chemistry 

Military  instructor  and  professor  of 
gymnastics 

Professor  of  music 

Professor  of  designs ■ 

Teacher  of  metal  ■working 

Janitor  (with  board  and  lodging) 

Superintendent  of  the  laboratory 

General  superintendent  and  inspector 
(with  board  and  lodging) 

PBEPAKATOKY  SCHOOL  FOB  BOYS. 

Principal,  second  class 

Teachers,  third  class 

Teachers,  fourth  class 

Assistant  teachers 

PBIMABT  SCHOOLS  FOB  GIBLB. 

Preceptress  (lodged) 

Teachers,  third  class ^ 

Teachers,  fourth  class , 

Assistant  teachers 

KINUBRGARTEN  SCHOOIfi. 

Directress,  second  class 

Directress,  third  class 

Directress  (laity) ,  lodged 

Do 

Do 

Assistants,  fourth  class 

Assif^ant  teachers 


lished 
salaries. 


$579  00 
443  95 

164  40 
164  40 
115  80 
193  00 
193  03 
260  55 

448  95 


579  00 

630  75 

482  53 

*386  00 


289  50 
347  40 
289  60 
173  70 


405  30 
347  40 
289  SO 
250  95 
■173  70 
173  70 
t96  60 


*  Lowest,  $193.  t  Lowest,  t77.20. 
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&EAND   THEATER   OF   RHEIMS. 


Statement  showing  the  subsidy  granted  by  the  (Aty  in  aid  of  the  Grand  ThMtre  de 

for  the  year  1884. 


Occupations. 


Chief  mechanic 

Four  assistants  at  $347.40  each 

Night  watchman 

Door- tender 

Carpet-maker 

Allowance  for  gas 

OSCHESTBA,  FAETIAL  BALABIEB. 

1  violin  solo 

3  first  violinists  

5  second  violinists 

2  altos  

2  violoncellos 


Salaries. 


$675  50 
1,389  60 
212  30 
115  80 
165  98 
386  00 


38  60 
96  60 
94  67 
56  94 
54  04 


Occupations. 


Okohestba,  partial  salaeibs— Con- 
tinued. 

2  double-bases 

2  flutes 

2  hautboys 

2  clarinets 

2  bassoons 

2  coi-nets 

4  horns 

3  trombones 

1  bass-drum 

1  kettle-drum 

Total .' 


Salaries. 


$79  13 
64  66 
48  25 
52  11 
62  73 

42  46 
98  43 

43  42 
17  37 
14  47 


3,  808  86 


Prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  Eheims. 


Articles. 


GBOCEEIES  AHD  PE0VI8I0NS. 

Flour : 

First  quality per  pound. 

Second  quality do. . . 

Bread : 

First  quality do .  -  - 

Second  quality do. . . 

Beef: 

Koastlng do... 

Boiling  pieces do. . . 

Tenderloin  steak do... 

Sirloin  and  rump  steak do. . . 

Liver do — 

Veal: 

Fore-quarter do... 

Hmd-quarter do... 

Cutlets do . . . 

Liver do . .  - 

Mutton : 

Fore-quarter do .  -  - 

Leg do... 

Chops dt>. .. 

Pork: 

Fresh do... 

Bacon '. do... 

Ham do... 

,        Shoulder do- . . 

Sausage do. . . 

"'     Liver do 

Lard.. do — 

Fish,  tfresh : 

First  quality per  pound . . 

Second  quality do 

Horse  and  donkey's  flesh: 

First  quality do 

Second  quality .-do — 

Butter,' according  to  quality.. .do 

Cheese do 

Potatoes do — 

Eice do 

Pease,  dried per  quart.. 

Milk; do.... 


Low- 

High- 

est. 

est. 

$0  08 

$0  10 

05 

06 

04 

05 

03 

04 

22 

24 

16 

20 

40 

50 

24 

32 

12 

13 

20 

22 

22 

24  ' 

24 

26 

24 

26 

20 

22 

24 

26 

24 

26 

20 

24 

12 

14 

32 

36 

24 

26 

18 

20 

12 

14 

12 

16 

60 

1  00 

20 

25 

10 

13 

05 

07 

32 

60 

14 

24 

01 

02 

05 

10 

07 

08 

05 

06 

Articles. 


Gbocekieb  AHD  PBOVisiONs — Cont'd. 

Coffee per  pound. . 

Chocolate do 

Pepper do 

Salt,  table do 

Tea,  black do..l. 

Molasses do 

Kerosene per  gallon. . 

Viuegar do 

Soap,  common per  pound.. 

Candles,  tallow do 

Nutmegs per  ounce.. 

Cabbage each.. 

Onions per  pound. . 

Garlics each.. 

Apples per  pound. . 

Beans per  quart.. 

Chickens each. . 

Ducks ..per  pound.. 

Geese do 

Turkeys do 

Eabbits do 

Eggs peris.. 

DET  GOODS. 

Shirtings : 

Brown per  yard. 

Bleached do... 

Woolen do... 

Sheetings,  linen do... 

Flannel,  medium  and  red do... 

Prints,  dress.goods do... 

Serges  and  reps do.  - . 

Heavy    cloths,    woolen,  for  men's 

wear  .  —  ^ ,., per  yard. 

Velvet,  for  men's  wear ;  do . . . 

Shoes  : 

Heavy,  for  men per  pair. 

Heavy,  for  women do... 

Kip do... 

Kid,  hice do... 


Low- 
est. 


$0  40 
30 
75 
01 
1  00 
08. 
40 
60 
07 
14 
09 
02 
02 
01 
02 
08 
76 
24 
24 
24 
18 
19 


2  00 
40 

1  80 
1  50 
1  60 
4  00 


High- 
est. 


10 
40 
58 
12 
16 
09 
04 
03 
02 
04 
16 
1  25 
26 
26 
30 
22 


16 
18 
50 

ido 

60 

26 

1  00 

3  50 

1  00 

2  60 
2  00 
2  50 
6  00 


The  foregoing  are  the  retail  prices  of  the  principal  necessaries  of  life 
at  the  present  time  in  Eheims,  compiled  from  the  most  reliable  sources.- 

Rheims  has  the  reputation  of  being.the  most  expensive  place  in  which 
to  obtain  food  supplies  in  all  France ;  but  be  that  as  it  mav.  it  is  at,  Ipast, 
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into  the  daily  food  of  the  working  classes,  and  I  have  consequently  in- 
cluded it  in  the  quotations.  Consumers  assert  that  the  flesh  of  the  don- 
key is  preferable  to  that  of  the  horse.  There  are  several  butcher-shops 
in  Eheims  who  deal  exclusively  in  this  meat,  and  a  large  number  of 
these  animals  are  slaughtered  annually  to  supply  the  demand.  Shops 
where  beef,  pork,  &c.,  are  kept  on  sale  are  not  allowed  to  deal  in  horse 
or  donkey  meat. 

COMPARATIVE  CONDITION  OF   WAGES. 

I  have  no  data  by  which  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  present 
rate  of  wages  and  that  which  prevailed  in  1878,  when  the  last  labor 
circular  was  issued  by  the  Department ;  but  I  am  informed  that  there 
has  been  a  slight  advance  in  wages  in  some  of  the  trades  since  that  time, 
while  in  others  it  has  remained  stationary,  but  that  the  prices  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  have  advanced  in  fully  equal  proportions,  so  that  on 
the  whole  no  advantage  has  been  gained  by  the  most  favored  of  the 
working  classes. 

HABITS   OF   THE   WORKING  CLASSES. 

As  a  rule  the  working  classes  are  steady  and  trustworthy,  and  are 
willing  and  anxious  to  work  whenever  there  is  work  for  them  to  do. 
Idleness  does  not  appear  to  be  a  prominent  trait  in  their  character.  Say- 
ing is  general,  so  far  as  possible.  This  follows  naturally  from  the  na- 
tional character  and  the  condition  and  habits  of  the  people.  Economy 
is  the  prevailing  idea  in  almost  every  French  household.  The  low  rate 
Of  wages,  and  the  absence  of  poor  laws,  also  renders  it  necessary  for 
all  the  members  of  a  laborer's  or  artisan's  family  to  work  and  earn  some- 
thing, however  little,  for  the  family  benefit  and  common  maintenance. 
The  people  are  rendered  more  self-reliant  and  careful  in  their  domestic 
relations  from  the  fact  that  they  must  depend  on  their  own  exertions, 
and  the  mutual  succor  which  the  legal  obligations  of  family  life  impose-. 
Display  and  extravagance  are  almost  unknown  among  them.  Their 
social  condition  is  not  such  as  is  calculated  to  ennoble  life  in  its  purity, 
and  the  loose  manner  of  living  practiced  by  the  unmarried  of  both  sexes, 
who  often  live  in  promiscuous  cohabitation,  is  the  most  fruitful  source 
of  evil. 

EMPLOYEE  AND  EMPLOY:^. 

Between  the  employer  and  employ6  there  exists  no  feeling  for  the 
display  of  social  or  even  friendly  intercourse.  The  undercurrent  of 
feeling  existing  between  them  seems  to  be  ratiher  one  of  antagonism 
than  of  mutual  friendship,  which  in  time  may  possibly  bear  such  fruit 
as  is  only  grown  in  the  hot-bed  of  revolution.  The  employer  hires  his 
help  through  his  foreman,  and  perhaps  never  speaks  to  or  notices  him 
himself,  and  it  is  not  conspicuous  that  he  ever  shows  him  any  particular 
favor  or  consideration  calculated  to  inspire  amity  or  harmony  of  feeling 
between  them.  On  the  other  hand  the  employ6  labors  for  the  master 
(as  the  employer  is  called)  because  the  price  of  such  labor  is  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  himself  and  family.  There  is  a  wide  gulf  between 
them  which  he  cannot  hope  to  bridge,  and  he  seems  to  have  no  dispo- 
sition to  be  more  than  civil,  and  only  consents  to  perform  the  labor  by 
reason  of  the  necessity  which  compels  him  to  it. 

This  feeling  existing  between  the  employer  and  employ^  may  have  no 
effect  upon  the  general  or  particular  prosperity  of  the  community,  but 
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that  it  will  always  be  so  may  well  be  doubted.  A  little  more  general 
friendship  and  expressed  good  feeling  on  the  part  of  employers  toward 
their  employes  (such  as  is  observed  in  our  own  country),  a  few  words  of 
recognition  kindly  spoken  now  and  then,  would  cost  nothing,  and  would 
be  a  welcome  sign  to  the  employ^  that  his  employer  considered  him  a 
little  more  than  a  human  machine  to  perform  his  labor  and  do  his  bid- 
ding, and  would  go  a  long  way  toward  crushing  out  that  socialistic  and 
nihilistic  spirit  which  is  so  rapidly  spreading  throughout  Europe,  and 
which  threatens  to  sap  and  destroy  the  very  basis  on  which  the  present 
state  of  European  society  rests. 

ORGANIZED   CONDITION   OF  LABOR. 

At  Kheims  there  are  no  organized  societies  or  union  leagues  among 
the  working  classes  in  the  interest  of  labor.  Neither  are  there  any  or- 
ganizations of  capital  for  the  special  purpose  of  controlling  labor,  so  far 
as  I  am  informed. 

Strikes  are  not  prevalent  and  very  seldom  occur.  In  1875  there  oc- 
curred a  general  organized  strike  of  the  operatives  of  the  woolen  mills, 
which  had  a  duration  of  several  weeks,  and  in  which  several  thousand 
workingmen,  women  and  children  took  part,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
laborers  were  successful  in  securing  an  advance  of  from  5  to  10  cents 
per  day,  and  fifteen  minutes  added  to  the  time  allowed  for  taking  their 
meals.  This  the  is  only  strike  which  has  occurred  here  during  the  last 
twenty  years  at  least. 

Working  people  are  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  whenever 
and  wherever  they  choose,  the  employers  exercising  no  control  over 
them  in  this  regard.  The  laborers  are  usually  paid  every  two  weeks  or 
monthly,  in  gold  and  silver,  or  in  the  paper  currency  of  the  country, 
which  is  of  equal  value.    In  some  trades  they  are  paid  weekly. 

OO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

There  is  here  a  co-operative  society  in  the  provision  and  grocery  line, 
which  has  thirty  shops,  conveniently  located  in  different  parts  of  the 
city,  the  caipital  stock  of  which  is  owned  exclusively  by  working  people^ 
and  which  was  issued  at  $20  per  share.  The  promises  held  out  at  its 
organization  have  been  satisfactorily  fulfilled,  enabling  the  working 
people  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  at  a  saving  of  from  10  to  25  per 
cent,  from  that  paid  in  the  regular  and  usual  channels.  As  the  work- 
ing people  generally  patronize  this  co-operative  society  it  is  said  that 
the  loss  of  their  trade  is  quite  severely  felt  by  the  regular  dealers. 

GENERAL   CONDITION    OP   THE    WORKING  PEOPLE. 

The  general  condition  of  the  working  people  is  much  better  than  one 
would  expect  to  find  among  a  class  so  poorly  paid.  This  must  be  at- 
tributed to  their  industrial  and  economical  habits.  That  they  are  all 
poor,  and  many  of  them  very  poor,  it  is  unnecessary  to  state ;  but  when 
times  are  good  and  they  have  plenty  of  work  to  do  they  manage  to  get 
along  quite  comfortably  in  their  humble  way.  But  when  there  is  little 
deinand  for  their  labor,  and  employment  cannot  be  obtained,  they  soon 
exhaust  the  sniall  amount  of  money  which  they  have  been  able  to 
lay  by  during  the  time  when  they  had  employment,  and  want  and  pri- 
vation comes  to  them  as  a  natural  consequence.     In  such  times  they 
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usually  receired  through  the  ladies'  aid  societies  and  Sisters  of  Charity, 
and  the  little  they  can  earn  by  an  occasional  job  here  and  there. 

The  ability  to  lay  up  something  for  old  age  and  sickness  is  not  possible 
to  the  average  laborers^  This  is  only  possible  to  the  unmarried  and  to 
the  few  who  have  favored  situations  which  give  them  uninterrupted  em- 
ployment. In  this  connection  I  have  selected  a  representative  work- 
man from  one  of  the  great  woolen  mills,  who  I  have  questioned  on  the 
subject,  and  I  give  his  answers  as  he  gave  them  to  me,  and  they  will  tell 
the  story  better  than  I  could  state  it : 

Q.  I  am  charged  by  my  Goveminent  to  gather  statistical  and  other  information  con- 
cerning the  condition  of  labor  at  Rheims.  In  order  to  aid  mo  in  this  work  would  yoa 
be  kind  euough  to  answer  a  few  leading  questions  regarding  that  subject  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  shall  have  pleasure  in  answering  you  any  question  on  that  subject  as  well  as 
I  can. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  ? — A.  Forty-two. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family  t — A.  Yes ;  I  have  a  wife  and  two  children. 

Q.  What  occupation  do  you  follow? — A.  I  am  a  mechanic  in  a  woolen  mill. 

Q.  What  wa^es  do  you  receive  per  day  f — A.  I  receive  4  francs  (77  cents)  per  day, 
-  which  is  about  the  average  wages  paid  mechanics  of  my  class,  which  may  be  consid- 
ered the  best  paid  by  from  10  to  20  cents  per  day  for  general  workmen. 

Q.  How  many  hours  per  day  are  you  required  to  work  } — A.  Twelve  hours  per  day. 

Q.  How  many  hours  are  you  allowed  for  your  meals  ? — A.  We  have  forty-five  min- 
utes for  breakfast,  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  one  hour  for  dinner,  at  2  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.    We  take  our  supper  after  the  day's  work  is  finished. 

Q.  Do  you  find  your  wages  sufficient  to  support  yourself  and  family  ? — A.  It  is  all 
I  have,  and  I  am  obliged  to  make  it  suffice,  but  I  am  obliged  to  exercise  the  strictest 
ecoDomy.  Still,  I  am  able  to  live  better  than  many  of  my  fellows,  and  I  suppose  I  should 
be  thankful  for  what  I  have. 

Q.  Does  your  wife  also  work  in  the  mill? — A.  Yes,  sir;  she  receives  2.50  francs  (48i 
■cents)  per  day. 

Q.  What  do  the  united  earnings  of  yourself  and  wife  amount  to  in  a  year  ? — A.  I 
work  ever^  day  in  the  year,  Sundays  included,  which  gives  me  1,460  francs  ($181.78), 
and  my  wife  works  305  days  in  a  year,  and  earns  762.50  francs  ($247.16),  which  makes 
our  united  earnings  2,222.50  francs  (|428.94). 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  explain  in  detail  the  uses  you  make  of  this  money  T — 
A.  Yes.    I  pay  per  annum — 

Forrfent,  200  francs $38  60 

For  clothing  for  self  and  family,  330  francs 63  6» 

For  food  and  fuel,  1,636  francs 315  75 

For  personal  tax,  2.45  francs 48 

For  dues  to  meclianics'  aid  (sick)  society,  25  francs 4  83 

Leaving  for  incidentals,  29.05  francs 5  5& 

Per  annum,  2,222.50  francs 428  94 

Q.  Of  what  kind  of  food  do  your  daily  meals  consist  ? — A.  At  the  morning  meal,  a 
<5ap  of  coffee  and  a  piece  of  bread  ;  dinner,  soup  made  from  salt  pork  and  horse-flesh, 
or  cheap  beef,  and  vegetables,  and  a  portion  of  the  meat  with  bread ;  and  at  8  o'clock, 
supper,  with  bread  and  the  meat  left  fi-om  dinner,  with  potatoes.  This  is  a  better 
■class  of  "  eatiug  "  than  is  common  with  laborers,  many  of  whom  only  have  for  dinner 
dry  bread  and  an  apple  and,  perhaps,  a  piece  of  cheese,  while  many  only  have  a 
piece  of  dry  bread  and  water.  Most  laborers  live  in  this  way :  In  the  morning,  a 
piece  of  dry  bread  and  2  cent's  worth  of  brandy ;  at  breakfast,  a  "coffee-sop,"  that  is 
bread  crumbled  into  a  basin  of  hot  coffee  and  milk  and  eaten  with  a  spoon  ;  for  din- 
ner, the  men  have  a  piece  of  bread  and  cheese,  or  an  apple,  aud  a  gill  of  red  wine,  and 
the  women  the  same  without  the  wine ;  for  supper,  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  little  sausage, 
or,  ofteuer,  only  a  herring  and  a  cup  of  ooflfe.  They  indulge  in  a  meat  aud  vegetable 
meal  only  once  a  week,  and  that  on  Sunday. 

MEASURES   OF   SAPETY  AND   INDEMNITY. 

There  are  no  special  means  provided  for  the  safety  of  employes 
in  the  several  iadastries,  but  in  case  of  injury  received  from  accident, 
or  otherwise,  if  the  cause  of  injury  was  the  result  of  carelessness  or  neg- 
ligence on  the  part  of  employers,  or  their  agents,  the  injured  party  is 
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entitled  to  recover  such  damages  as  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
shall  award  on  a  hearing  of  the  case,  and  which  judgment  is  usually 
liberal  and  just  to  the  injured. 

SPECIAL    CONSIDERATIONS. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  general  or  special  considerations 
given  by  the  employers  to  the  moral  and  physical  well-being  of  the  em- 
ployes. The  general  relations  which  prevail  between  the  employer  and 
the  employed  seems  to  be  isolation  and  independence  of  each  other's 
personal  affairs. 

POLITICAL  RIGHTS. 

Every  Frenchman  tweny-one  years  of  age  is  an  elector,  and  enjoys 
all  the  political  rights  in  common  with  his  fellows,  without  regard  to 
social  rank  or  property  qualification.  But,  notwithstanding  this  com- 
mon right,  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  nearly  all  official  positions  of  trust 
and  emolument  are  filled  from  the  higher  classes,  and  that  the  laborer 
is  seldom,  if  ever,  called  to  leave  his  employment  for  the  purpose  of 
administering  the  affairs  of  any  important  official  position.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  yet  grasped  the  full  meaning  and  power  of  his  new- 
born political  status.  This  he  will  probably  acquire  as  the  new  Eepublic 
progresses  in  its  existence  and  he  learns  the  full  duty  and  privilege  of 
political  citizenship. 

EMIGRATION. 

Pew  Frenchmen  leave  their  country,  from  this  locality  at  least,  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  new  homes  in  foreign  lands,  compared  with  those  of 
other  European  countries.  A  Frenchman's  love  of  country  and  patriot- 
ism is  very  great,  amounting  almost  to  sublimity.  In  his  eyes  France 
is  the  beacon-light  of  the  world,  and  in  times  of  danger  and  trouble 
there  is  no  sacrifice  too  great  for  him  to  make  for  his  country,  and  while 
there  remains  a  chance  for  him  to  gain  a  living  on  his  native  soil  there 
is  not  much  likelihood  of  his  seeking  a  new  home  under  a  foreign  flag. 
It  is  a  Frenchman's  boast  that  "no  good  Frenchman  ever  exchanges  his 
country  for  that  of  another."  Of  course  there  are  many  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  if  it  may  be  called  such.  A  few  Frenchmen  have  emigrated 
from  this  district  to  the  United  States  since  my  residence  here,  but  the 
number  has  been  quite  limited.  These  emigrants  have  been  mostly  from 
the  Skilled  mechanical  classes,  and  they  have  been  influenced  in  their 
emigration  by  the  hope  of  bettering  their  condition.  Favorable  reports 
have  come  back  to  their  friends  here  from  several  of  them,  and  from  in- 
quiries made  at  this  consulate  of  late  regarding  transportation,  routes, 
&c.,  1  think  it  quite  probable  that  a  considerable  emigration  may  begin 
at  an  early  day,  Quite  a  number  of  glass-blowers  have  called  within  a 
few  weeks  seeking  information,  who  have  stated  that  they  are  anxious 
to  go  to  the  United  States  if  they  can  secure  the  means  of  paying  their 
transportation,  and  most  of  them  expressed  a  desire  to  make  a  contract 
to  begin  work  on  their  arrival,  but  as  to  that  I  had  no  information  to 
give  them  on  the  subject. 

CONDITION  OF  FEMALE  LABOR. 

The  educational  qualifications  among  the  older  women  employed  in 
factories  and  other  industries  are  very  limited  indeed;  but,  thanks  td 
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compulsory  school  laws,  the  younger  women  of  these  and  all  other  em- 
ployments are  quite  fairly  educated,  and  among  them  the  percentage  of 
illiteracy  is  not  great.  The  authorities  appear  to  take  commendable  in- 
terest in  the  educational  interests  of  the  people  generally  in  providing 
free  schools  for  the  children  of  those  who  will  avail  themselves  of  them, 
and  in  compelling  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  for  a  certain 
number  of  months  in  each  year  until  they  have  arrived  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  before  which  time  they  are  not  allowed  to  be  put  to  work  in 
the  factories  or  to  any  steady  employment.  These  free  schools  and  the 
interest  taken  in  them  are  among  the  highest  glories  and  richest  bless- 
ings of  the  people. 

The  life  of  female  operatives,  taken  in  the  best  light,  is  not  a  happy 
orie.  It  may  be  said  that  they  have  no  leisure  time  and  but  little  per- 
sonal enjoyment,  for  when  they  return  to  their  domiciles  from  their  daily 
work  at  the  factories  and  mills  they  must,  then,  performi  their  house- 
hold duties,  as  there  is  usually  no  one  else  to  do  that  work  for  them. 
With  them  it  is  a  life-contest  for  existence,  having  only  for  recreation 
an  occasional  holiday,  usually  a  religious  anniversary,  when  the  factories 
and  mills  are  closed.  The  "family  circle"  is  a  thifeg  unknown  to  them 
in  that  sense  of  home  comfort  and  enjoyment  in  which  it  is  known  and 
welcomed  and  enjoyed  among  our  own  more  favored  and  more  prosper- 
ous working  women  and  children.  "Home"  with  them  is  only  a  place 
where  they  may  perform  further  labor  after  they  have  served  their  mas- 
ters, and  where  they  may  find  a  lodging  for  the  night  and  such  frugal 
repast  as  their  small  earnings  will  afford. 

The  infant  children  of  these  employes  are  usually  put  out  to  be  kept 
and  boarded  at  a  small  compensation  per  month,  with  relatives  in  the 
country,  or  with  old  people  and  others  incapacitated  for  work,  or  are 
left  in  charge  of  the  children  who  are  yet  too  young  to  work,  greatly  to 
the  injury  of  their  physical  well-being.  The  Government,  in  its  pa- 
rental capacity,  usually  takes  charge  of  the  illegitimate  children,  of 
which  there  are  always  a  large  number,  and  provides  for  their  care  and 
education  until  they  have  arrived  at  that  age  when  they  are  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves. 

With  regard  to  young  women  and  girls  employed  in  stores  and  shops, 
the  conditions  are  somewhat  different.  They  are  generally  quite  well- 
educated,  and  are  better  clothed  and  better  cared  for,  and  have  greatly 
superior  advantages  from  a  social  point  of  view,  but  this  is  oftentimes 
vain  and  fleeting.  These  employes  are  always  selected  on  account  of 
their  superior  personal  appearance,  intelligence,  and  education,  and  are 
not  of  that  class  which  are  usually  compelled  to  seek  employment  in 
the  factories  and  mills.  Still  the  condition  of  these  employes  is  not 
always  the  best.  The  salaries  which  they  receive  are  exceedingly 
small,  and  as  their  expenses  are  necessarily  heavy  in  the  way  of  cloth- 
ing, board,  &c.,  it  is  always  a  struggle  with  them  against  poverty  td 
maintain  that  respectable  appearance  which  alone  guarantees  to  them 
their  positions.  This  struggle  sometimes  meets  with  its  just  rewards, 
but  it  frequently  ends  in  defeat  and  ruin  to  honorable  and  virtuous 
womanhood. 

There  is  generally  a  tendency  to  immorality  among  the  working 
classes,  as  is  shown  by  the  frightful  percentage  of  illegitimacy  among 
them,  undoubtedly  growing  out  of  their  social  condition  to  a  large  ex- 
tent. But  perhaps  another  and  stronger  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  canker-worm  of  infidelity  has  eaten  its  way  into  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  largely  destroying  their  faith  in  religious  teachings  and  sen- 
timents, and  leading  them  to  ignore  any  higher  responsibility  for  th«ir 
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acts  than  that  which  lies  with  themselves  in  the  immediate  present  time 
■of  existence.  This  is  far  from  being  a  pleasant  theme  to  write  upon, 
and  I  will  not  pursue  it  further,  leaving  the  moralist  to  draw  his  own 
conclusions.  The  interrogatories  of  the  Department  seem  to  call  for  a 
reference  to  this  subject,  and  I  have  treated  it  as  lightly  and  leniently 
as  a  candid  statement  of  the  facts  will  admit. 

JOHN  L.  FEISBIE, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Bheims,  France,  April  30,  1884. 


ROUEN. 

BEPOXT  BY  CONSUL  WILLIAMS. 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  WEAVINO  AND  SPINNING  MACHINERY. 

In  replying  to  the  labor  circular  issued  by  the  Department  of  State, 
under  date  of  February  15,  1884, 1  will  begin  with  the  industry  of  the 
construction  of.  machinery  for  spinning  and  weaving,  which  is  of  long 
standing  at  Eouen,  and  has  been  more  prosperous  than  it  now  is.  Many 
factories  have  been  obliged  to  close,  and  foreign  competition  is  the  al- 
leged cause,  but  renewed  effort  to  foster  this  business  seems  to  prom- 
ise some  success.  The  factories  more  particularly  engaged  in  manufact- 
uring the  machinery  for  printing,  bleaching,  and  coloring  seem  to  with- 
stand the  foreign  competition. 

This  industry  employs  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  workmen  and 
turns  out  about  $500,000  worth  of  machinery. 

BRASS  FOUNDRY. 

These  workshops  make  articles  in  bronze  for  mechanical  structures, 
and  their  annual  production  is  $100,000,  and  they  employ  seventy  men. 

BRAZIERS'  WARE. 

These  workshops  for  braziers'  ware  manufacture  all  kinds  of  steam 
generator?,  gasometers,  distillery  machinery,  boats,  hulls  of  ships,  &c. 

COPPER  FACTORY. 

One  important  copper  factory,  built  in  1790  for  the  manufacture  of 
«heet  lead,  produces  1,540,000,000  pounds  annually  of  sheet  lead,  refined 
copper,  and  brass  tubes. 

FUSE  MANUFACTORY. 

A  very  successful  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  mining  and  other 
fuses  employs  about  one  hundred  and  ten  women  and  fifteen  men. 

CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS. 

Large  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid,  carbonate  of  soda,  &c.,  are  manu- 
factured here  and  used  in  the  factories  for  cotton  printing,  soap-making, 
artificial  manures.  &c. 
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DISTILLEEIBS. 

A  very  large  amoant  of  capital  and  many  persons  are  engaged  in  dis- 
tilling alcohol  from  corn  and  rice. 

SPINNING  AND  ■VTEAVING-  OF   COTTON. 

In  the  year  1867,  110,000  work-people  were  engaged  in  spinning  by 
hand  and  32}000  in  spinning  by  machinery,  the  latter  almost  entirely 
in  the  manufacture  of  rouennerie,  a  species  of  cotton  print  peculiar  to 
Eouen,  The  present  state  of  spinning  and  weaving  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Seine  is  expressed  in  the  following  figures : 


Boaen. 


Havre. 


Dieppe. 


Nenf- 
chatel. 


Toetot. 


Total. 


Spinning  milla  . 
Weaving  mills . 


135 

48 


Hand-looms,  about  10,000  in  the  above  five  districts.  The  135  spin- 
niug-mills  named  above  contain  about  1,2.50,000  spindles ;  the  48  weav- 
ing mills,  14,000  looms;  the  hand-looms,  10,000  looms;  total  24,000 
looms. 

The  average  pay  of  these  workmen  is  thus  established. 


Occnpations.. 


Weaving. 


Foreman 

Senior  workmen 

Workmen  from  fifteen  to  twenty-one  years  of  age 

Laborers  and  aeamstera 

Firemen 

Women 

Boys  ander  fifteen  years  of  age 

Girls  nnder  fifteen  years  of  age 

]!famber  of  work-days ^- 


$1  16 
68 
39 
65 
9T 
5S 
34 
36 
300 


Normandy,  the  earliest  seat  of  cotton  spinning,  is  still  its  chief  center" 


DYEING  AND  PRINTING. 

The  printing  of  tissues,  which  is  nothing  more  than  dyeing  by  pressure, 
numbers  in  Eouen,  and  the  department  of  the  Lower  Seine,  in  which 
Eouen  lies,  14  factories,  producing  500,000  pieces  of  105  yards  each 
These  establishments  with  40  printing-machines  employ  3,000  worknien 
The  lowest  wages  paid  in  the  print  works  is  58  cents  for  10  hours'  work, 
Each  person  tending  a  machine,  even  a  simple  washing-machine,  re 
ceives  from  5  cents  to  1  franc  additional  per  day.    Workmen  in  a  spe 
cial  department  have  from  63  to  97  cents  per  day.    It  is  well  under 
stood  that  the  foreman,  mechanics,  and  managers  of  printing-machines 
are  not  included  in  the  category  of  workmen.    The  price  paid  for  their 
labor  per  day  is  from  $1.16,  $1.54,  $1.93,  as  high  as  $2.28  per  day.    The 
women  are  paid  from  30  to  40  cents  for  ten  hours  work.    The  printing 
works  employ  very  few  women.    These  prints  supply  the  French  mar- 
ket and  their  colonies. 

WEBBING. 

An  important  manufacture,  and  not  yet  fifty  years  old,  and  for  which 
Eouen  is  celebrated,  is  that  of  webbing  for  belts,  garters,  and  sus- 
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penders.  They  make  suspenders  which  are  sold  at  from  2  cents  to 
$1;20  per  pair,  and  garters  from  8  cents  to  60  cents.  Two  factories  of 
these  articles  employ  1,200  to  1,500  workmen.  The  production  is  about 
135,000  yards  per  day,  of  which  three-flfths  seek  a  foreign  market. 
From  5,000  to  6,000  people,  men,  women,  and  children  are  engaged  in 
this  work,  some  in  and  about  the  factories,  others  in  their  homes. 

WOOLEN   MANUSACTUEES. 

Blbeuf  is  an  important  manufacturing  city  in  this  consular  district, 
distant  about  13  miles  from  Eouen.  It  ordinarily  turns  out  of  woolen 
cloth,  about  18,000  pieces,  worth  about  $2,500,000,  of  which  about  one- 
fourth  is  exported  to  Switzerland,  Piedmont,  Italy,  Spain,  and  the 
United  States.  The  outlook  is  not  promising  in  this  trade,  which  is  con- 
stantly diminishing,  the  cause  of  which  is  attributed  to  the  competition 
of  England  and  Germany. 

The  sixty-five  firms  engaged  in  this  manufacture  employ  about 
24,000  men  and  women,  and  work  1,093  looms. 

LATJYIEKS. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  superfine  cloth  of  Lauviers  is  superior  to  that  of 
England  and  Holland,  and  of  this  they  manufacture  about  3,600  pieces, 
which  they  sell  for  about  $525,000.  Its  fifteen  manufactories  work  300 
looms,  and  employ  about  8,000  work-people. 

MANITFACTUKE   OF  PHIBEOLITHOID. 

At  Monville,  a  few  miles  distant,  an  enterprising  American  firm  have 
recently  completed,  and  are  now  vigorously  and  successfully  manufact- 
uring an  excellent  article  of  phibrolithoid,  which  meets  with  ready  sale. 
They  employ  about  150  to  200  men,  and  a  still  greater  number  near 
Paris,  where  they  manufacture  the  infinite  variety  of  articles  to  which 
this  material  is  adapted. 

TJTREOHT  VELVET,   OP  AMIENS. 

Amiens  supplies  the  United  States  with  a  large  quantity  of  Utrecht 
velvet,  used  more  particularly  for  upholstering  on  railway  cars  and 
steamboats,  where  durability  is  required.  The  city  of  Amiens  is  the 
only  place  in  Prance  in  which  it  is  manufactured.  It  is  woven  by  band 
and  by  machinery,  and  dates  back  to  a  very  early  period,  and  gives  em- 
ployment to  from  3,000  to  3,200  workmen.  The  spinning  of  flax,  hemp, 
and  jute  (the  last  originating  in  Amiens),  gives  employment  to  2,600 
workmen,  requires  seventeen  to  eighteen  millions  of  ells  of  material, 
and  hydraulic  and  steam  power  equal  to  700  horse-power,  moving  23,000 
spindles,  doing  a  business  of  about  $2,000,000  per  year.  Nine  factories 
employ  about  700  to  800  workmen  in  spinning  wool.  Machine  carding 
is  extensively  carried  on  in  four  factories,  with  a  capital  of  $600,000. 

The  spinning  of  cashmere,  carried  on  here,  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant industries  in  Prance,  supplying  the  material  for  the  Prench  cash- 
meres of  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Mmes,  as  also  of  England,  Belgium,  and 
Austria. 

There  is  also  a  very  celebrated  spinning  factory  for  silk  floss.  Other 
cloths,  such  as  those  used  for  packingjsails,  sacks,  household  purposes, 
&c..  emnlov  about  15.000  workmen.     Five  hundred  women  in   Arnip.ns 
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satin  used  for  ladies'  boots  is  extensively  manufactured  here,  the  best 
variety  with  a  warp  of  wool  and  silk,  and  woof  in  floss  silk.  The 
various  manufactories  of  woolen  cloths  turn  out  about  70,000  pieces 
per  annum,  which  sell  for  $2,000,000.  Another  important  article  is  a 
special  article  of  wool  and  silk  for  dresses,  lining,  and  cloaks.  Velvet- 
pile  carpet  factories  employ  about  600  more  men.  Machine  shops,  saw- 
mills, chemical  works,  a  horseshoe  factory,  and  tanneries,  a  sugar  re- 
finery, &c.,  employ  much  capital  and  labor. 

MANUFACTURES   OP   EOUBAIX 

This  city  Jtias  increased  in  a  manner  that  no  other  French  city  can 
equal ;  from  a  population  of  8,700  in  1804,  it  has  increased  to  83,000  in 
1876.  Of  this  number  70,000  may  be  counted  as  working  people,  and 
within  a  circuit  of  50  miles  there  are  100,000  more  workmen.  There  are 
300  factories  for  cloth,  of  which  250  are  devoted  to  woolen  and  cotton, 
and  pure  woolen  goods.    Their  production  is  about  $30,000,000  annually. 

LACE   MANUFACTURE   OF   CALAIS. 

The  manufacture  of  tulle,  brought  from  England  in  1819,  has  its  chief 
seat  in  and  about  Calais.  In  1824  the  discovery  of  a  new  mode  of  imi- 
tating point  lace  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  trade,  and  subsequent  im- 
provements have  given  it  a  world-wide  reputation.  Now  there  are  up- 
wards of  1,500  looms,  moA  ed  by  80  engines  belonging  to  390  manufact- 
urers, producing  $12,000,000  worth  of  lace  annually,  of  which  more 
than  one-tenth  is  sent  to  the  United  States.  These  factories  employ 
ten  thousand  men  and  women  independent  of  the  women  who  work  at 
home,  stamping  and  finishing  the  lace ;  thirty-nine  of  these  manufacto- 
ries are  English.  These  factories  work  night  and  day,  except  Sundays 
and  holidays.  The  workmen  divide  the  day  into  four  watches  of  six 
hours  each.  When  from  any  cause  there  is  a  suspension  of  work,  and 
usually  these  works  are  practically  stopped  in  May  and  June,  Novem- 
ber and  December  of  each  year,  unless  this  work  is  entirely  suspended, 
if  it  is  cut  down  to  a  third  or  fourth  of  the  day,  it  is  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  two  workmen  or  partners  of  each  loom.  The  material  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  tulle  is  of  two  sorts,  silk  and  cotton.  England  fur- 
nishes both  kinds  inlarge  quantities.  The  silk  floss  is  almost  entirely 
brought  from  there,  while  Lille  furnishes  the  greater  share  pf  the  cot- 
ton thread.  There  are  besides  twelve  machine-shops,  thirty-five  called 
fitting  shops,  three  first-class  saw  and  plaining  mills,  and  an  immense 
manufactory  employing  three  to  four  hundred  workmen  in  the  manu- 
facture of  bisbuits,  after  the  English  fashion.  A  manufactory  of  fish- 
nets and  nets  for  ladies'  hair ;  breweries,  salt  refineries,  immense  yards 
of  Norwegian  and  Swedish  lumber,  a  large  fishing  fleet,  &c. 

LILLE  MANUFACTURES. 

There  are  190,000  spindles  for  spinning  flax  and  tow  in  the  city  of 
Lille ;  these  are  found  in  35  factories,  employing  14,000  work-people,  of 
whom  9,000  are  women,  and  their  business  is  about  $9,000,000  to  $10,- 
000,000  per  year.  The  manufacture  of  sewing  thread  represents  a  value 
of  $1,200,000,  employs  2,000  work-people  in  40  factories.  Cotton  spin- 
ning employs  115,000  spindles,  employing  5,000  persons,  and  represent- 
ing an  annual  production  of  $4,000,000.  Eighty  houses  make  ordinary 
linen  cloth,  ticks,  tapes,  and  damask  linen.    Six  or  seven  thousand  per- 
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sons  are  employed  in  making  sail  and  packing  cloth,  and  4,000  women 
are  making  smock  frocks.  These  three  manufactures  do  a  business  of 
$8,000,000  per  year.  The  manufacture  of  threads  for  lace  has  two  fac- 
tories. Woolen  fabrics  are  made  in  15  factories,  employ  1,000  work- 
people, and  do  a  business  of  about  $800,000  per  annum.  Sugar  factories, 
establishments  for  extraction  and  purification  of  oils,  coloring  matter, 
thread  bleaching,  chemicals,  machine-shops,  rope-making,  breweries, 
employ  12,000  workmen  and  produce  $10,000,000  worth  of  articles.  To-  - 
bacco  manufacture  employs  1,200,  mostly  women  and  produces  annually 
12,100,000  pounds  of  tobacco. 

DIEPPE  MANTJFAOTUEES. 

Tobacco  manufacture  at  Dieppe  gives  employment  to  1,200  women,, 
and  the  wages  paid  are  50  to  75  cents  per  day,  and  to  the  women  in 
charge  80  cents  to  $1.  This  is  a  Government  monopoly.  The  quality 
manufactured  in  France  is  very  poor,  and  as  a  tobacco  manufacturer 
the  French  Government  has  much  to  learn.  Dieppe  has  also  manufac- 
tories of  brick,  oil,  paper,  and  three  large  sugar  manufactories. 

MANUFACTUEES   OF  BOULOGNE-STJE-MEE. 

It  is  not  only  celebrated  as  a  sea  side  resort,  but  gives  employment 
to  a  large  population  in  various  industries,  such  as  works  for  extraction 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  also  for  iron  ore;  two  iron  foundries,  twelve 
manufactories  of  cement,  several  tile  and  brick  factories ;  also  steam- 
saw-mills,  four  extensive  and  celebrated  pen  manufactories,  boot  and 
shoe  factories,  gas-works,  coach- builders,  &c.,  while  the  principal  indus- 
try is  fishery,  employing  a  great  part  of  the  population  and  sending  it» 
products  in  all  directions. 

THE  POET   OF   ROUEN. 

Eouen  is  an  interior  port  on  the  Seine,  about  60  m^es  from  Havre 
and  80  miles  from  Paris,  connected  by  water  and  rail  with  both  these 
cities  as  well  as  with  all  the  rest  of  France ;  receives  coal  from  Eng- 
land by  water,  and  by  rail  from  the  north  of  France ;  cotton  and  grain 
from  all  over  the  world,  and  gives  employment  to  a  vast  number  of 
laborers  in  handling  the  heavy  freights  of  the  port.  Almost  every  in- 
dustry— manufacturing,  commercial,  and  agricultural — can  be  found  in 
a  more  or  less  flourishing  condition  in  this  section  of  France.  The  in- 
dustry and  thrift  of  the  women  are  proverbial.  The  rate  of  wages  of 
all  these  industries  are  contained  in  the  tables  accompanying  this  re- 
port. 

INOEEASE  IN  THE  PEICE   OF  LABOE. 

The  price  of  labor  in  France  has  increased  in  the  last  five  years  from 
10  cents  to  40  cents  per  day,  according  to  grade  of  labor. 

"^  EENT. 

The  average  rent  paid  by  workmen  in  cities  is  from  $24  to  $36  per 
year,  while  some  pay  only  $18  per  year,  and  a  mansard  (attic)  is  often 
rented  for  $12,  the  latter  being  about  the  price  paid  in  the  country. 
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COST  OF  FOOD. 

Bread,  according  to  quality,  is  sold  from  6  to  7  cents  per  kilogram 
(2i  pounds),  and  cider  at  2  cents  per  liter  (a  little  more  than  a  quart), 
and  beer  5  cents  per  liter ;  beef  about  23  cents  per  pound,  and  pork 
about  17  cents  per  pound. 

HABITS  OF  WORKMEN. 

The  workmen  are  industrious,  frugal,  and  generally  sober,  but  the 
high  price  of  food  and  wine  has  caused  a  greater  consumption  of  alco- 
holic drinks,  with  the  usual  consequences  attending  their  increased  use. 

EMPLOYMENT   OF  "WOMEN. 

Women  are  employed  in  almost  every  industry,  not  only  agricultural, 
but  even  street-cleaning  labor.  They  are  generally  the  book-keepers 
and  cashiers  in  all  shops,  caf6s,  and  restaurants,  and  many  wholesale 
establishments,  and  are  frequently  the  wives  or  other  relatives  of  the 
proprietors,  and  generally  carry  the  purse.  Being  conversant  with  the 
true  financial  condition  of  the  business,  they  exert  a  very  salutary  in- 
fluence upon  the  credit  and  prosperity  of  the  establishment.  They 
often  succeed  to  and  continue  the  business,  and  many  successful  busi- 
ness houses  in  France  are  under  the  direction  of  widows. 

SAVINGS. 

Very  few  households  could  be  found  in  France  where  there  are  not 
some  savings  laid  by,  and  the  desire  is  very  great  to  increase  this  store. 
Men  and  women  are  early  taught  that  all  must  contribute  a  portion  by 
their  labor  to  the  maintenance  of  the  family.  The  feeling  which  prevails 
between  the  employer  and  the  employ^  is  generally  good,  and  griev- 
ances are  usually  settled  without  an  appeal  to  law.  Strikes  are  not  of 
frequent  occurrence,  although  they  have  led  to  the  increase  of  the  wages 
of  some  mechanics,  such  as  masons,  roofers,  &c.  They  did  not  succeed 
in  the  case  of  the  miners.  The  workman  supplies  his  wants  by  purchas- 
ing where  lie  pleases,  and  he  is  paid  weekly  in  coin. 

PROTECTION   OF  WORKMEN. 

The  manufacturer  generally  insures  his  workmen  against  accidents ;. 
these  insurances  are  becoming  more  general.  Mutual  benefit  societies 
amongst  workmen  are  common,  andiu  consideration  of  a  small  monthly 
payment  they  are  provided  with  medical  attendance  and  are  otherwise 
assisted. 
Universal  suffrage  insures  political  equality  to  the  workman. 

CHAS.  P.  WILLIAMS, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Rouen,  July  9, 1884. 
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I.  General  trades. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty-siic  hows  in  Bouen. 


Occupations. 


Ijowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


BUII/DING  TBADEB. 


Bricklayers 

Hod-carriers  . 
Kasons 

Tenders 

Plasterers  

Tenders 

Slaters  

Koofers    .-.. 

Tenders 

Plumbers 

.Assistants  ... 

Carpenters 

Gas-fitters 


OTHEB  TRADES. 


Bakers* 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Book-binders  . .  - 
Brick-makers .  - . 

Brewers 

Butchers* 

Brass-founders . . 
Cabinet-makers  . 
Confectioners*  .. 
Cigar- makers  .-- 

Coopers 

Cutlers-. 


Distillers 

Drivers 

Draymen  and  teamsters,  cab,  carriage,  and  street  railways  . 
Dyers  . 


Engravers 

Furriers 

Gardeners 

Hatters 

Horseshoers 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  &c 

Lithographers 

Milliwrights 

Potters , 

Printers 

Teachers,  public  schools 

Saddle  and  harness  makers 

Sail-makers   

Stevedores,  by  contract,  about. 

Tanners 

Tailors 

Telegraph  operators 

Tinsmiths 


$4  38 

2  90 
4  63 

3  47 
6  95 
3  47 
6  94 
6  94 

3  47 
6  94 

4  OS 
6  95 
6  95 


5  21 

4  82 

5  79 


4  82 


6  94 

7  72 


5  40 

6  94 
5  79 
5  79 
5  79 

4  05 

5  79 

7  72 
7  72 
5  79 
5  79 

5  79 

7  72 

4  63 

8  68 

9  20 

6  79 
6  95 
6  76 
6  95 

5  79 

4  85 

6  94 
6  79 
6  75 

5  79 


$6  94 
3  47 

5  79 
3  47 

6  95 
3  47 
6  94 
6  94 

3  47 
6  94 

4  05 
8  II 
8  11 


6  95 

5  98 

6  95 


5  75 


8  10 
8  68 


6  75 
6  94 
5  79 
5  79 
5  79 

5  40 

6  94 
9  65 
9  65 
6  94 
5  79 
5  79 
9  65 

5  79 
9  65 

10  42 

6  75 
8  68 

11  58 
8  11 

5  79 
4  85 

6  94 
6  95 

11  58 
6  95 


$5  60 

3  07 

4  82 
3  47 
6  95 
3  47 
6  94 
6  94 

3  47 

6  94 

4  05 

7  50 
7  50 


11  58 
6  00 

5  00 

6  18 

6  00 

5  50 
11  58 

7  50 

7  90 
2  40 

6  00 
6  94 
5  79 
5  79 

5  79 

4  72 
e  00 

8  75 
8  50 

6  00 

5  79 
5  79 

8  80 

5  00 

9  00 
9  80 

6  10 

7  50 
10  00 

725 

5  79 
4  85 

6  94 
6  00 

8  00 
6  00 


*Per  month,  with  board  and  lodging. 
Weavers  (outside  of  mills)  can  earn  $2.03  at  the  outset  in  this  occnpatiOD,  which  is  engaged  in  by 
country  people,  and  scarcely  produces  subsistence  by  working  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  per  day. 

Average  yearly  salaries  paid  in  hanks  in  Souen. 


Occupations. 


Amount. 


Ocoupations. 


Amount 


Manager 

Deputy 

Chief  cashier 

Comptroller 

Head  of  coupon  department 
Clerk  of  coupon  department 
Head  of  securities  office 


$2,  000 
600 
800 
480 
500 
180 
400 
ion 


Clerk  of  securities  office. 

Do 

Do 

Inquiry  clerks , 

Ledger  clerk 

Do 

Cashier 


$0  06 
84 
72 
420 
.  500 
■420 
280 
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II.  Factories,  mills,  etc. 

Wages  paid  in  factories  and  mills  in  Rouen. 
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Occnpations. 


Lowest.    Higliest.  Average. 


Biscuit-maters -1 per  week.. 

Laborers,  porters,  for  rough,  workers per  day.. 

Laborers  in  regular  work. do 

HeRhanics do 

Masons,  atokere,  and  wood- turners do 

Foremen  of  spinners  and  weavers do 

Children do  ... 

Women do 


63 

$6  75 

$5  69 

hV 

67 

62 

67 

77 

72 

sa 

1  35 

1  08 

Ti 

98 

84 

96 

1  35 

1  15 

10 

19 

15 

29 

48 

39 

V.  Mines  and  mining. 

Wages  paid  per  day  of  eleven  hours  in  and  in  connection  with  mines  in  Rouen. 


Oocupationa. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Miners : 

Coal 

$0  68 
77 
57 

$0  72 
96 
77 

$0  65 

67 

The  TTorkmen  in  mines  in  the  department  of  the  ITorth  are  nearly  always  paid  by  the  piece. 

VI.  Eailwat  emplot:6s. 


Wages  paid  per  month  to  railway  employes  (those  engaged  about  stations,  as  well  as  those 
engaged  on  the  engines  and  cars,  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  tfc.)  in  Rouen. 


Occupations. 


Lowest.    Highest.  Average, 


TEATFIO  DEPARTMENT.  " 

Sjiation-masters per  month. 

Statlon-olerlcs do... 

Porters do... 

Pointsmen do... 

WATB  AUTD  W0EK8  DEPAKTMKNT. 

District  snperintendents per  month. 

Assistant  superintendents do... 

Clerks do... 

Braftemen do... 

Chief  plate-layers do... 

.  Plate-layers do... 

_    ,  ,  LOCOMOTIVl!,  OAEEIAGE,  AOT)  WAGON  DEPABTMENT. 

Foremen  of  running  sheds : 

Salary per  month. 

^mePremiums .do... 

Engine-drivers : 

Salary do... 

Premiums - do... 

Kremen : 

"Wages '. do... 

Premiums do... 

Greasers do... 

Cleaners    per  day. 

Poremen  in  the  works per  month. 

Draftsmen do... 

Clerks -- do... 

Smiths per  day. 

Strikers do... 

Pitters do... 

Tumors  ..  do... 

Hachinemen .<• ...do... 

Erectors — do — 

Boiler-makers do... 

Coppersmiths do... 
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$25  00 
20  00 
18  00 
20  00 


60  00 
30  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
15  00 


34  00 


24  00 

'24"6o' 

60 

40  00 

30  00 

50  00 

80 

50 

80 

80 

70 

80 

80 


$100  00 
60  00 
20  00 
34  00 


100  00 
50  00 
60  00 
50  00 
50  00 
20  00 


75  00 
30  00 

45  00 
7  00 

26  00 

7  00 

30  00 

80 

75  00 

75  00 

75  00 

1  60 

80 

1  20 

1  20 

1  00 

1  60 

1  60 

1  40 


$63  00 
35  00 
19  00 
27  00 


75  00 
40  00 
37  60 
37  50 
37  50 
17  50 


62  50 
15  00 

39  50 
3  60 

25  00 

3  60 

27  00 

70 

67  60 

57  60 

62  60 

1  20 

65 

1  00 

1  00 

85 

1  15 

1  20 

1  10 
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Wages  paid  per  month  to  railway  employes  in  Bouen,  4-c. — Continued. 


Occupations. 


Locomotive,  carriage,  and  wagon  department — Continued. 

Joiners perday..  $0  80  $120  $1  00 

Trimmers do.'...  70  1  20  95 

Painters do....  70  130  100 

Holders do....  SO  120  1  OD 

Pattem-makeis do 100  160  130 

Masons do 80  120  100 

laborers do 60  80  70 

TEAFriC  DEPARTMENT. 

Guards permontli..  25  00  22  00  23  50 

Brakemen do...  20  00  30  00  25  00 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$0  80 

$1  20 

70 

1  20 

70 

1  30 

SO 

1  20 

1  00 

1  60 

80 

1  20 

60 

80 

25  00 

22  00 

20  00 

30  00 

Average. 


Wages  paid  on  tramways  in  Bouen. 


Occupations. 


ADMINISTRATION. 

Secretary  and  accountant  —  per  year . 

Cashier iio. . . 

Controller  of  way-bills do , . . 

Clerk do . . . 

LOCOMOTIVE  DEPARTMENT. 

LocoWtive  superintendent  ..per  year., 

Clenk  — per  day. 

Store  clerk  and  time-keeper do... 

Foreman  of  shops do... 

Engine-drivers ..  do... 

Firemen .do 

Cleaners do 

^Fitters do  .  - , 

Turners  and  tool  men do-.^,, 

Ijaborers    do 

Night  foreman do 

Night  fitters  do 

Night  cleaners do 


Amount. 


$1,  000  00 

500  00 

360  00 

288  00 

1,  000  00 

1  20 

1  00 

1  50 

1  20 

80 

66 

(   1  00 
i to  1  20 

1  20 

80 

4  50 

1  00 

66 

Occupations. 


STABLE-  DEPARTMENT. 

Superintendent per  year. 

4  foremen  of  stables per'  day . 

4  horse  drivers do... 

4  Btablemed  do  .. 

3  farriers  (English) do... 

1  foreman  of  forage do... 

3  forage  cutters  and  mixers do... 

TRAFFIC  DEPARTMENT. 

1  superintendent per  year. 

3  inspectors perday. 

Conductors do. . . 

Station  masters do... 

2  boy  clerks do. . . 

PERMANENT  WAY. 

Inspector per  day. 

5  plate  layers  and  paviors do... 

4  road  cleaners do... 


Amount. 


$500  00 

1  00 

80 

72 

1  50 

1  00 

72 

1,  000  OD 

1  20 

70 

to  90 

60 

to  1  00 

5» 

120 

72 

70 

YIII.  Seamen's  wages. 


Wages  paid  pel'  montJi  to  seamen  (ojjicers  and  men)—disi}»r/insl}iug'betwe€n 
and  river  navigation,  and  httwecn  soil  and  sleam—in  liouen. 


ocean,  coasts 


Occupations. 


STEAMER,  1,500  TONS,  FOIUCIGN. 

Chief  officer , 

Second  mate 

Third  mate , 

Boatswain , 

Carpenter 

Steward 

Assistant  steward 

Assistant  cook 

Lamps 

Able  seamen 

Chief  engineer 

Second  engineer 

Third  engineer , 

Fourth  engineer , 

Storekeeper 

Fireman 


Higliest. 

$48  66 

34  00 

24  33 

24  33 

29  19 

29  19 

9  73 

9  73 

21  89 

19  46 

87  59 

58  39 

38  02 

34  06 

23  11 

20  07 

Occupations. 


SAIL,  1,300  TONS,  FOREIGN. 

Chief  officer 

Boatswain 

Carpenter 

Cook  and  stewards 

Able  seamen 

BAIL,   500  TONS,   FOREIGN. 

Cbief  oflficer 

Second  mate 

Carpenter  and  seaman 

Boatswain 

Able  seamen 

SAIL,   COASTING  TRADE. 

Able  seamen 


Highest. 


$38  92 

29  19 

29  19 

34  06 

14  59 

31  62 

21  89 

19  46 

17  02 

14  5» 

17  02 
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IX.  STOEB    and    shop  "WAGES. 
Wages  paid  per  montli  in  retail  groceries  in  Souen. 
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Occapations. 


Arerage. 


Head  assistant  (eigbt  yeais'  apprenticeshlpj^ajiagiiigtlie  staff,  &c.,  with  board  and  lodg- 
ing fonnd  

Head  salesman  (fire  years'  apprenticeship),  witli  board  and  lodging 

Salesman  (two  years  apprenticeabip),  ■witb  board  and  lodging 

Deliverer  of  goods,  witli  board  and  lodging  

Cellarman  (charge  of  Tanlts),  with  board  and  lodging 


$15  44 
9  US 
5  79 
$5  79  to  7  72 
13  51 


XI.  Ageicxjlttjeal  wages. 

LaboreiB,  harrowers,  carters,  manurers,  diggers,  and  sowers  receive  from  $2.89  to 
{5.78  pel  month,  according  to  ability. 

XII.  Corporation  emplot:6s. 

Wages  paid  per  annum  to  the  employes  in  the  mayor's  office  in  the  city  of  Rouen. 
[OfSce  bonrs,  9  to  6.] 


Occnpations. 


Chief  secretary,  Trith  lodgings  in  kind . . 
Allowance  for  firing 

SECBETABT'B  SEPABTUEST. 

1  head  of  ofBce 

1  second  in  command 

1  clerk 

1  keeper  of  records 

1  clerk  in  charge  of  autographic  machine 

2  copying  clerks 

3  copying  clerks 

1  copying  clerk *..- 

COUNTQiS-HOUBE. 

1  head  of  connting-bonse 

1  second  in  command 

1  clerk 

1  clerk 

1  clerk 

EXCISE. 

1  head 

1  second 

1  clerk 

1  clerk 

MILITABT  OFFICE. 

Ihead 

1  second 

1  clerk 

1  clerk 

KEGISTBAK'S    OFFICE. 

Ihead 

1  second 

1  keeper  of  records 

1  clerk 

1  clerk 

1  clerk 

2  clerks 

1  clerk 


Amount 


$1,  930  00 
96  50 


965  00 
386  00 
405  30 
443  90 
308  80 
289  50 
231  60 
196  86 


579  30 
386  00 
463  20 
347  40 
231  60 


579  30 
463  00 
270  20 
231  60 


675  50 
405  30 
347  40 
308  00 


694  80 
386  00 
231  60 
347  40 
308  80 
289  50 
270  20 
231  60 


Occupations. 


Amount. 


SANITAET  DEPAETMENT. 

1  clerk 

FOBTEB   AND    MESBEKGEBS. 

1  porter,  with  lodging,  coal,  and  light  in 

kind 

6  messengers 

1  bill-poster 

1  officer  for  the  revision  of  electoral  lists 
1  municipal  receiver - 

aechitbct'b  beevicb. 

1  architect 

2  inspectors  of  works 

1  inspector  of  works 

1  surveyor  of  measurements 

1  clerk 

2  draftsmen 

1  draftsman 

1  draftsman 

1  inspector  of  cesspools 

2  architect's  overseers 

1  architect's  overseer 

office  of  admihibteative  police. 

1  chief 

2  clerks 

1  clerk 

MinilCIPAL  POLICE. 

1  central  commissioner 

For  lodgings 

9  commissioners  of  police 

Stipend  to  commissioner  fulfilling  func- 
tions of  public  prosecutor 

1  secretary  to  central  commissioner 

1,  clerk 

1  copying  clerk _-  — 

8  secretaries  to  commissioners  of  police  . : 

1  secretary  of  commissary  attached  to 

maj'oraity 


$347  4» 


347  40 

279  85 

38  60 

92  64 

4,  ,872,  49 

965  00 

676  SO 

463  20 

640  40 

347  40 

347  40 

193  00 

138  96 

463  20 

3*7  40 

308  80 

679  00 

289  50 

231  60 

772  00 

289  50 

772  00 

96  50 

482  50 

260  55 

231  80 

250  90 
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Wages  paid  pefi-  annum  to  the  employes  in  the  mayor's  office  in  the  city  of  Bouen — Continued. 


Occupations. 


POLICE  NIOHT  WATCH. 

1  chief 

1  second 

1  non-commissioneii  of&oer 

1  sab-commissioned  officer 

3  Bubinspectore  

13  first-class  agents 

4  second-class  agents 

POLICE  COEPS. 

1  chief 

Allowance  for  lodgings 

1  second 

1  second 

7  non-commissioned  officers 

9  sub-commissioned  officers 

64  first  class  policemen 

30  second  class 

3  field-keepers 

Allowance  to  1  for  lodgings 

2  dispensary  doctors - 

1  guardian  of  Hotel  de  Yille  galleries . . . 
1  inspector  of  cabs 7 

WATEH  SEEVICB. 

1  inspector , 

1  superintendent 

1  time-keeper  or  overseer 

1  head  turncock , 

1  turncock  

2  assistant  turncocks 

LIGHTING  SBBVICE. 

1  inspector 

1  overseer 

1  clerk  accountant 

1  clerk 

CEMETBBIES. 

1  inspector 

1  porter  

1  roadman 

2  guardians 

1  guardian 

0OWKIS3IOII     OF     PUBLIC     BOADB     AND 
8TBEET8. 

1  engineer  and  road  surveyor 

1  head  of  office 

1  superintendent  road  surveyor... 

ll/superintendent  road  surveyor 

1  draftsman 

1  draftsman , 


Amount. 


$386  00 
328  10 
279  85 
279  85 
260  65 
250  90 
241  25 


347  40 
77  20 
32S  10 
a08  80 
279  85 
270  20 
250  90 
231  60 
250  90 
38  60 
193  00 
270  29 
77  20 


1, 158  00 
463  20 
308  80 
347  40 
254  76 
231  60 


1, 158  00 
347  40 
308  80 
289  SO 


386  00 
231  80 
.  231  60 
193  00 
154  40 


1,544  00 
675  50 
SOI  80 
386  00 
40S  30 
366  70 


Occupations. 


Commission  of    public   eoadb  and 
STEEBTfl — Continued. 

1  draftsman 

1  bead  of  office  of  circulating  service — 

1  counting-house  clerk — 

1  accountant 

1  copying  clerk 

1  deputy  operator 

1  overseer  of  works 

1  overseer  of  works 

1  overseer  of  works 

5  overseeira  of  works 

10  first-class  roadmen 

8  second  class  roadmen 

public    pbomenadbs,   gabdbnb,   and 

6QUABES. 

1  director 

1  head  directing  gardener 

2  head  gardeners 

1  first  gardener 

1  second  gardener 

1  third  gardener 

gabden-b:eepbus. 

1  keeper  Hotel  de  "Ville  garden 

Allowance  for  lodging 

1  keeper  Jardin  des  Plantes 

2  keepers  Jardin  des  Plantes , 

1  keeper  Jardiu  des  Plantes 

1  keeper  Jardiu  des  .Plantes 

1  keeper  Jardin  des  Plantes 

lodging. 

1  repairing  officer , 

communal  W0EK6H0P8. 

1  inspector 

PUBLIC  LIBEAET. 

1  keeper 

Lodging  and  light,  &o 

1  librarian ". 

1  sublibrarian , 

1  clerk 

1  attendant , 

1  attendant 

OFFICE  of  public  INSTSUCTION. 

1  chief 

1  clerk 

1  clerk 


Amoont. 


463  20 
405  30 
386  00 
386  00 
231  60 
386  00 
342  57 
332  92 
308  80 
166  02 
154  44 


810  60 
482  SO 
386  00 
347  40 
328  10 


193  00 
67  90 
212  30 
193  00 
154  40 
115  80 
108  08 


231  60 


386  00 


772  00 
154  40 
694  80 
482  50 
366  70 
386  40 
347  00 


S40  40 
347  40 
173  70 
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Salaries  of  Government  employes  {posts  and  telegraphs). 
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OccnpaUons. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


1  director per  annum . . 

2  inspectors  do 

1  sitbinspector do 

110  receiving  clerks,  composite  and  ordinary per  month. . 

(Sum  paid  in  the  department  dui'ing  tlie  month  of  June  $3,065,  or 
about  an  average  of  $34.60  per  clerk.) 
193  principal  clerks  and  clerks,  $300  to  $800  per  annum..  ^.. per  month.. 
(Sum  paid  in  the  department  during  the  month  of  June  $6,691,  or 
about  an  average  of  $34.60  per  clerk.) 
Supernumeraries  and  supernumerary  clerks,  at  $120  to  $280  per  an- 
num  per  month.. 

(Sum  paid  in  the  department  during  the  month  of  June  $1,292  or 
$14.50  per  clerk.) 

2chief  carriers,  at $240  to  $280  per  annum permonth.. 

390  postmen,  local  and  rural,  paid  at  rate  of  7  centimes  i  per  kilo- 
meter   per  day.. 

146  town  postmen  at  $200  to  $300  per  annum permonth.. 

76  postmen  and  superintendents  of  telegraphs per  annum . . 

(Sum  paid  for  these  612  agents  during  June  $8, 733.40  or  $14  25  each. ) 
34  office  keepers,  special  messengers  on  the  railways,  deliverers  at 
stations,  care-takers  at  telegraph  depots  from  $80  to  $340  per  an- 
num   per  month . . 

(Sum  paid  in  June  $516.65,  or  about  $15  per  agent.) 


$80000 

"'is'so' 

25  00 


20  00 

2  30 
16  60 
80  00 


$1,000  00 


83  30 
66  60 

23  30 


14  15 

25  00 

300  00 


28  30 


$1,  600  •• 


600  0* 
48  3* 


45  8* 


16  65 


8  25 
21  8« 


17  45 


XIV.  Trades  and  labor— government  employ. 

Wages  paid  per  annum  to  the  trades  and  laiorers  in  Government  employ  in  Souen. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Eoad  surveying  department,  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  class* 

t328  10 
115  SO 

$617  60 
231  60 

$472  86 
173  70 

^These  fanctionaries  receive  an  additional  allowance  for  house  rent  of  $86.85  per  annum  for,married 
men;  $64.65  for  bachelors. 

Monthly  salaries  paid  in  the  registrar's  office  in  Rouen. 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$141  26 
93  01 
66  70 
38  60 
32  15 
247  ."ie 
68  61 

$72  35 

712  17 
148  98 

Average. 


Manager 

Inspector 

Subinspector 

Eeceiver , 

Checker  (comptroller) 

Commissioner  of  mortgages 
Eeceiver  of  fees 


$141  26 
93  01 
64  73 
38  60 
32  15 
479  84 
108  75 


Wages  in  mining  in  Bouen. 

Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average, 

Chief  engineer 

permonth.. 

$96  50 
32  16 

"$5i'66' 

$96  60 
41  91 

Yearly  salaries  of  ministry  of  assessed  taxes. 

Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

$1, 361  00 
965  00 
617  60 
289  50 

$1,  930  00 
1, 158  00 

9ae  40 

640  40 

$1,  640  00 

1,061  00 

772  00 

414  95 
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Wages  of  Government  employes  per  month  in  Bouen. 


Occupations. 


Chief 

Iii8i)6ctor 

Subinapector 

Principal  comptroller 

Assistant  comptroller 

Clerk    

Head  receiver 

General  receirer - 

BRIGADE  SItEVICK. 

Captains 

Lieutenants 

Sublieutenants 

Keepers 

Brigadiers 

Subbrigadiers 

Officers  and  sailors 

BXOISB.t 

Chief 

Second  in  command 

Principal  receivers 

Comptrollers 

Collectors 

Head  clerk 

Clerk  

Officer 


Lowest. 


$141  07 
92  82 
70  05 
70  05 
41  40 
22  58 
70  OS 
22  58 


43  42 
33  77 
28  95 
24  12 
19  30 
17  66 
14  75 


128  73 
64  46 
48  25 
48  25 
38  60 
30  68 
24  12 
17  75 


Highest. 


$193  00 
96  50 
72  37 
70  05 
45  93 
70  05 
96  50 
70  05 


56  35 
38  60 
28  95 
28  95 
20  85 
18  52 
16  98 


193  00 
96  50 
96  50 
56  35 
53  07 
33  75 
28  95 
21  03 


Average. 


$167  00 
94  66 
142  42 
70  05 
43  66 
46  32 
77  77 
46  32 


49  85 
36  18 
28  95 
26  53 
20  08 
18  06 
15  86 


165  81 
80  48 
72  38 
52  30 
45  84 
32  22 
26  53 
19  39 


*  The  sums  placed  in  columns  two  and  three  represent  the  gross  monthly  salaries ;  57  per  cent,  is  de- 
•lucted  therefrom  for  civil  service  pensions.  The  forty  senior  supernumeraries  receive  a  monthly  allow 
anoeof$9.65. 

t  Supernumeraries  receive  50  francs  ^$9.65)  a  month  after  twelve  to  fifteen  months'  superannuation. 
Columns  two  and  three  are  subject  to  5  per  cent,  reduction  for  superannuation. 

XV.  Printers  and  printing  offices. 

statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  hour  to  printers  {compositors,  pressmen,  proof-readers, 

^0.)  in  Rouen. 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


Foreman,  or  proof-reader 

Compositor   

Printer  or  worker  of  machine 

Layer-on 

Paperer  , 


$0  12 
08 
10 
06 
06 


$0  19 
14 
15 
10 
06 


$0  15 
11 
13 
08 
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BELGIUM. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  WILSON,  OF  BRUSSELS. 

The  maximum,  minimum,  and  average  wages  paid  the  various  classes 
of  mechanics,  laborers,  and  employes  outside  of  the  large  manufactur- 
ing establishments  in  this  district,  per  week  of  sixty  hours,  will  be  found 
in  the  herewith  inclosed  tables ;  but  as  the  chief  industries  of  the  dis- 
trict, as  well  as  of  the  entire  kingdom,  are  carried  on  by  large  and 
thoroughly  organized  companies  who,  in  order  to  secure  competent  and 
Continuous  labor  from  their  workmen,  make  special  provision  for  their 
wants ;  the  rates  of  wages  indicated  in  these  tables  do  not  by  any  means 
embrace  all  the  compensation  received  by  a  great  proportion  of  the 
working  classes.  By  these  various  plans  of  organizing  labor,  manufact- 
urers here  generally  obtain  from  their  workmen  the  most  efilcient  serv- 
ice, and  at  the  same  time  secure  to  them  not  only  regular  and  reason- 
ably good  wages,  but  a  pension  after  a  given  number  of  years  service, 
and  many  other  advantages  both  to  themselves  and  their  families  that 
no  independent  workman  could  secure.  To  illustrate  this  mode  of  em- 
ploying labor,  1  will  here  give  its  chief  features  in  a  number  of  large 
establishments  of  different  manufacture,  personally  visited  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  reliable  information  on  the  subject. 

A  BELOIUM  MODEL  LINEN  FACTORY. 

The  first  of  these  visited  was  that  of  Mr.  Eey  Ain6,  at  Euysbroeck, 
near  Brussels,  the  largest  linen  manufacturer  in  this  kingdom,  employ- 
ing in  his  various  establishments  an  average  of  nearly  3,000  men  and 
women,  and  whose  annual  exports  to  the  United  States,  as  indicated  by 
the  invoices  sent  to  this  office,  amount  to  from  800,000  to  1,000,000 
francs. 

In  this  establishment  3  per  cent,  of  the  wages  of  all  workmen  is  re- 
tained by  the  proprietor  for  the  purpose  of  creating  what  is  known  as 
the  "  invalid  and  pension  fund,"  and  this  entitles  every  employ^,  in 
case  of  sickness,  to  the  daily  attendance  of  a  physician  during  his  or 
her  illness  free  of  charge.  Invalids,  also,  receive  half  of  their  wages 
during  their  illness,  and  when  convalescent,  are  furnished  with  meat 
and  wine,  according  to  the  prescription  of  the  physician. 

Women  employes  giving  birth  to  children  also  receive  the  gratuitous 
attention  of  a  physician  as  well  as  every  other  care  their  case  requires. 
When  a  married  workman  dies  his  widow  receives,  during  three  years, 
one- third  of  the  wages  of  her  deceased  husband,  if  he  has  been  less  than 
ten  years  in  service,  and  half  of  his  wages  if  he  has  served  over  ten 
years.  The  director,  at  his  discretion,  can  continfle  this  assistance 
longer  than  the  above  three  years  to  widows  with  children,  and  gen- 
erally, in  such  cases,  the  pension  is  paid  until  the  children  can  earn 
their  own  living.  A  pension  of  30  francs  ($5.79)  per  month,  and  for 
life,  is  paid  to  all  invalid  workmen  after  fifteen  years'  service. 

Mr.  Eey  Ain6  buys  at  wholesale  the  following  merchandise,  all  of  the 
first  quality :  Coal,  flour,  rice,  sugar,  coffee,  chicory,  cocao,  pepper,  salt, 
bread,  potatoes,  bacon,  ham,  lard,  butter,  eggs,  petroleum,  and,  in  gen- 
eral, everything  workmen  are  in  need  of,  excepting  clothing.  He  sells 
this  merchandise  to  his  workmen  by  adding  to  the  cost  price  from  3  to 
5  per  cent. 

This  profit  pays  the  employes  in  charge  of  the  store,  and  if  any  bal- 
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arice  is  left  it  is  kept  as  a  reserve  fund  to  serve  in  case  of  a  sudden  aug- 
mentation in  the  price  of  articles  of  first  necessity  to  workmen  in  order 
that  he  may  continue  to  sell  these  articles  to  them  at  the  old  price. 

SCHOOLS. 

An  employe  of  the  establishment  gives  lessons  of  an  hour  and  ahalf 
every  evening  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  history,  and  geography 
to  the  boys  of  the  factory  until  they  are  sixteen  years  of  age.  In  this 
school  there  is  also  a  savings  bank,  where  each  scholar  of  the  school 
can  deposit  the  savings  he  wishes  to  make.  He  can  do  this  every  fifteen 
days  through  the  teacher,  who  deposits  it  in  the  treasury  of  the  estab- 
lishment in  the  scholar's  name;  and  to  encourage  economy  and  saving, 
Mr.  Eey  Ain6  gives  10  per  cent,  interest  on  all  savings  under  300  francs, 
and  over  that  sum  7J  per  cent,  until  the  scholar  arrives  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years.  Alter  twenty  the  young  workman  deposits  his  money 
in  the  "general  workmen's  bank"  described  below.  The  director  very 
often  assists  at  the  evening  lessons  of  the  school,  and  often  gives  the 
boys  good  advice  upon  honest  and  moral  conduct- 
Sisters  of  the  "Sacred  Heart"  are  paid  by  Mr.  Eey  Ain6  to  instruct 
and  take  care  of  the  young  children  of  the  workmen.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  has  appropriated  two  buildings,  and  the  average  number  of 
scholars  in  them  is  about  350,  nearly  all  children  of  workmen  in  his 
fectory. 

GENERAL  WORKMEN'S  BANK. 

Every  workman  of  the  factory  can  deposit  his  economies  in  this  bank 
and  receive  an  annual  interest  of  5  per  cent,  for  his  money.  This  money 
will  be  returned  to  him  on  demand.  Any  workman  who  has  already 
in  the  bank  a  certain  sum,  say  about  1,000  francs,  may  obtain  a  loan 
of  the  money  necessary  to  build  a  house  for  himself.  This  loan  is  made 
returnable  by  installments  paid  every  fifteen  days.  At  Euysbroeck, 
the  chief  seat  of  this  manufacture,  there  are  already  thirty  workmen 
who  have  built  their  own  houses  in  this  manner. 

Eighty  houses,  of  from  three  to  six  rooms,  and  with  small  gardens 
attached,  belong  to  this  gentleman,  and  are  rented  at  half  the  ordinary 
price  to  meritorious  workmen  of  his  factory,  for,  say,  from  5  to  10  francs 
per  month  for  each  house.  The  hygienic  care  of  these  houses  is  super- 
intended by  the  director,  who  has  a  special  watchman  under  his  orders 
for  this  purpose,  and  who  daily  inspects  them. 

For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  temperate  habits  amongst  the  work- 
men, there  is  also  connected  with  this  establishment  a  kind  of  literary 
society,  of  which  the  director  is  president.  It  meets  iu  a  special  hall 
every  Sunday  to  read  books  and  newspapers  and  to  indulge  in  singing 
and  other  proper  amusements.    Its  present  total  membership  is  165. 

The  second  nmnufactnring  establishment  visited  was  that  of  the 
"  Soci6t4  anonyme  de  Loth,"  a  large  establishment  within  this  consular 
district  for  the  manufacture  of  woolen,  merino,  and  mixed  goods,  em- 
ploying an  average  of  1,500  workmen. 

The  wages  paid  work-people  in  this  mill  will  be  found  in  table  No.  2. 
Dwellings  for  the  employes  are  owned  by  the  com])any  and  rented  to 
the  work-people  at  a  very  low  rate.  For  a  small  house  containing  four 
rooms,  they  pay  about  four  francs  per  month,  and  for  the  same  number 
of  rooms,  but  larger,  six  francs.  The  employes  here  are  free  to  purchase 
the  necessaries  of  life  where  they  choose.  Their  wages  are  paid  them 
every  fifteen  days,  but  2  per  ceiat.  is  retained  and  deposited  in  a  fund 
appropriated  to  their  relief  in  case  of  sickness.    This  fund  is  administered 
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by  a  commission  named  by  the  workmen  themselv^es,  who,  in  case  of 
incapacity  to  work  from  the  cause  just  named,  are  entitled  to  gratuitous 
medical  treatment  and  half  of  their  wages  during  their  illness.  This 
Bocietyof  employes  have  another  savings  institution  amongst  them,  into 
which  they  pay  a  certain  annual  sum,  which  entitles  them  to  support  in 
old  age.  The  establishment  pays  all  charges  in  case  of  accident  to  any 
of  their  workmen,  and  has  a  school  attached  to  their  factory  where 
their  children  are  gratuitously  taught. 

A  METALLUEGIC  ESTABLISHMENT. 

The  next  manufactory  visited  was  the  large  metallurgic  establishment 
of  the  "  Society  anonyme  de  Marcinelle  et  Couillet "  near  Charleroi,  em- 
bracing in  their  works  blast  furnaces,  rolling  mills,  foundries,  machine, 
and  boiler  shops,  and  employing  5,000  workmen. 

This  company  has  an  "assistance  and  pension  fund"  for  its  work- 
people and  employes,  organized  in  the  foUowiug  manner :  2J  per  cent, 
is  retained  from  the  wages  of  the  workmen,  and  1^  per  cent,  of  the 
salaries  of  the  employes,  to  which  a  subsidy  of  .75  per  cent,  of  the  total 
amount  of  wages  paid  to  all  workmen,  and  A5  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
paid  to  all  employes  is  added  by  the  company. 

Eight  physicians  are  employed  by  the  company  to  treat  gratuitously 
the  workmen  of  this  establishment,  including  their  wives  and  children 
Such  workmen  as  are  slightly  wounded  or  not  sick  enough  to  be  in  bed, 
are  sent  to  the  company's  hospital  to  be  examined  by  the  physicians ; 
whilst  those  that  cannot  go  out  are  visited  at  their  homes;  but  the 
severely  wounded  and  sick  are  permanently  treated,  and  taken  care  of 
in  the  hospital  belonging  to  the  company  at  Couillet. 

Every  workman  wounded  in  the  employment  of  the  company,  if  treated 
outside  of  the  hospital,  receives  from  the  day  after  the  accident,  40  per 
cent,  of  his  wages,  with  a  maximum  of  1.50  francs  per  day  until  his  re- 
covery ;  and  every  workman  who  has  been  ill  from  disease  longer  than 
one  week,  receives  after  the  seventh  day  of  his  disability,  40  ijer  cent, 
of  his  wages,  with  a  maximum  also  of  1.50  francs  per  day. 

Workmen  treated  in  the  hospital  receive,  if  unmarried,  10  per  cent., 
and  if  married,  20  per  cent,  ol  tneir  wages.  No  workman  can  receive 
assistance  longer  than  six  consecutive  months ;  but  if  the  doctors  united 
in  consultation  declare  that  he  has  some  incurable  infirmity,  and  is  in- 
capable of  doing  any  work,  he  is  then  placed  on  the  pension  list. 

Pensions  are  given  to  wounded  and  old  workmen,  based  ui)on  the 
number  of  years  they  have  been  in  service  and  on  the  average  wages 
paid  them  during  the  last  two  years  of  this  service.  Pensions  for  old 
age  are  not  given  to  workmen  and  employes  but  after  twenty-live  years 
of  consecutive  service,  and  to  secure  this  workmen  must  be  sixty  and 
employes  sixty-five  years  of  age. 

Assistance  is  also  given  to  the  widows  of  workmen  killed  by  accident 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties ;  to  the  fathers  and  mothers,  if  they 
cannot  earn  their  own  living,  of  unmarried  workmen  killed  whilst  on 
duty ;  and  to  children,  boys  until  they  are  twelve  and  girls  thirteen 
years  old,  the  father  or  mother  of  whom  has  been  killed  in  service. 

A.11  the  workmen  and  employes  in  this  establishment  can  deposit  their 
savings  at  the  company's  treasury  in  Couillet,  and  receive  5  per  cent, 
interest  per  year  for  their  money. 

The  following  number  of  schools  has  been  provided  by  the  company 
for  the  children  of  their  work-people  free  of  charge: 

(1)  Guardian  schools. 

(2)  Primary  education  for  children. 
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(3)  Primary  education  for  adults. 

(4)  Music  schools.  '  ^ 

(5)  Drawing  schools. 

(6)  Apprentice  schools  in  the  various  departments  of  work  of  the 
establishment.     • 

(7)  A  school  where  young  girls  who  can  read  and  write  are  admitted. 
Here  they  can  learn  to  sew,  cook,  make  clothes,  and,  in  short,  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  everything  necessary  to  make  good  and  thrifty  house- 
wives of  them. 

The  company  has  built  several  groups  of  houses  which  it  rents  to  its 
workmen  for  a  monthly  rental  varying  from  7  to  16  francs  per  month. 
Por  those  who  own  the  necessary  ground  and  can  pay  one-fifth  of  the 
cost  of  building  a  house,  the  company  builds  a  house,  and  after  eight 
years'  habitation  and  the  payment  of  an  annual  rental  not  surpassing 
the  ordinary  rate  of  rents,  the  house  becomes  the  property  of  the  work- 
man. 

The  company  buys  flour  at  wholesale,  which  it  sells  at  cost  price  to 
bakeries  attached  to  the  establishment,  where  good,  cheap,  and  excel- 
lent bread  is  baked  for  the  workmen. 

This  manner  of  employing  labor,  paying  wages,  and  otherwise  pro- 
viding for  work-people  in  the  three  large  establishments  above  given 
may,  I  think,  be  accepted  as  a  fair  average  example  of  the  mode  in 
which  labor  is  employed  by  the  large  industrial  companies  generally  in 
this  Kingdom,  some,  of  course,  being  more  complete  in  their  organiza- 
tion than  others,  according  to  the  amount  of  capital  invested  and  the 
number  of  men  employed,  and  such  are  the  benefits  derived  from  it  both 
by  employer  and  employ^  that  the  former  is  rarely  in  need  of  skilled 
and  properly  trained  labor  when  he  requires  it,  whilst  the  latter,  under 
the  inevitable  vicissitudes  of  trade,  is  seldom  involuntarily  deprived  of 
the  means  of  subsistence ;  and  this,  I  doubt  not,  is  the  reason  why  so 
few  skilled  Belgian  workmen  migrate  to  other  countries. 

COST   OF  LIVING. 

To  obtain  reliable  information  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  living  to  the 
laboring  classes  of  this  country  is  almost  as  difficult  as  it  would  be  for 
any  other  class,  seeing  that  matters  of  taste,  habits  of  economy,  and  all 
the  other  influences  that  affect  the  cost  of  living  amongst  the  higher 
classes  constitute  important  factors  in  dertermining  this  matter  amongst 
the  laboring  population.  In  the  item  of  house  rent  alone  it  is  difiacult  to 
make  a  trustworthy  statement,  seeing  that  in  this  district  there  are  all 
conceivable  grades  of  quarters  for  workmen,  from  the  merest  tumble- 
down shelters  to  comfortable  and  well- ventilated  small  apartments,  aU 
differing  in  price  according  to  locality  and  quality.  It  may,  however, 
I  think,  be  confidently  stated  that,  disconnected  from  any  of  the  large 
manufacturing  establishments,  small  houses  and  apartments  for  work- 
men, of  from  two  to  four  rooms,  in  the  outlying  streets  of  the  large  cities 
and  in  the  smaller  manufacturing  towns,  sufficiently  comfortable  for  liv- 
ing purposes,  can  be  rented  for  an  average  of  from  $2  to  $4  per  month, 
according  to  size  and  situation,  the  rent  being  always  cheaper  in  the 
provincial  towns  than  in  Brussels.  But  another  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing the  cost  of  rent  is  the  fact  that  one  man  will  choose  to  pay  for  more 
comfortable  and  respectable  quarters  for  himself  and  family  than  another 
receiving  the  same  wages;  one  will  crowd  his  badly-fed  wife  and  family 
into  a  garret,  for  which  he  pays  but  little,  and  on  Sundays  and  holidays 
they  together  will  spend  in  idle  dissipation  all  that  is  left  of  his  weekly 
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earnings;  whilst  another,  with  an  economical  and  frugal  wife,  will  take 
a  comfortable  lodging  at  a  much  higher  price  and  feed  and  clothe  his 
family  respectably  on  the  same  wages.  In  addition  to  this  discrepancy 
in  the  matter  of  rent,  such  is  the  difference  amongst  families  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  in  regard  to  the  food  they  actually  consume  or  waste,  that 
scarcely  any  two  men  out  of  ten,  with  the  same  number  of  mouths  to 
feed,  when  interrogated  as  to  how  many  pounds  or  pints  of  food  pro- 
duce their  families  daily  consume,  will  give  the  same  reply ;  and  if  in- 
terrogated as  to  how  much  it  costs  them  to  clothe  and  otherwise  provide 
for  their  families  the  same  discrepancy  in  their  replies  will  be  received. 
A  sober  and  industrious  workman  with  a  respectable  wife  will  find  it 
impossible  to  clothe  his  family  upon  the  same  amount  of  money  that 
would  serve  for  this  purpose  in  a  family  of  improvident  slatterns.  Hence 
I  regard  every  attempt  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  amongst  the  laboring 
classes  of  this  country  to  statistical  tables  of  defined  amounts  as  only 
calculated  to  mislead. 

Indeed,  so  true  is  this  that  in  1855  Mr.  Duceptiaux,  inspector-general 
of  prisons  and  charitable  institutions,  published  tabular  statements  em- 
bracing a  great  number  of  details  of  the  cost  of  living  to  workmen,  but 
they  were  found  so  utterly  unreliable  that  no  effort  of  the  kind  has  since 
been  attempted. 

lu  view  of  these  facts  I  have,  by  extended  personal  inquiry,  endeav- 
ored to  ascertain  the  average  price  of  such  articles  as  enter  into  the  cost 
of  living  to  work-people  and  employes  at  the  shops  where  they  usually 
buy,  and  have  given  this  in  the  tables  found  below,  without  indicatiug 
any  amount  expended  for  these  purposes  by  given  or  imaginary  fami- 
lies, trusting  that  the  Department  will  accept  this  as  the  only  reliable 
mode  of  dealing  with  this  subject. 

CLOTHING. 

Average  price  of  clothes  in  Brussels  (for  workmen) : 

Men's  woolen  suits,  $3.60,  *4,  $5,  $6,  $7,  $7.60,  $8,  $9,  $9.50,  $10,  $11, 
$12,  $13,  $14,  and  $15. 

Boy's  woolen  suits,  $3,  $3.60,  $4,  $5,  $6,  $7,  $9,  and  $10. 

Men's  linen  suits,  $2.45;  half-linen  suits,  $1.65;  cotton  suits,  $1,20. 

Men's  overcoats,  $3,  $3.60,  $4.80,  $5.80,  $7,  $8,  $9,  $10,  $11,  $12,  $13, 
$14,  $15,  and  $18. 

FOOD. 

Average  price  of  the  necesaaries  of  life  in  BrusseU. 


Articlen. 


Bread,  white - per  pound.. 

Bread,  black do — 

Potatoes per  bushel.. 

Carrots do 

Turnips per  peck.. 

Cabbage per  ordinary  head-. 

Beets. per  piece.. 

Beans,  green per  pound.. 

Beans,  shelled per  pint. ." 

Peas,  shelled  i do 

Onions per  pomid-. 

Chicory do 

Eioe ; do 

Coffee,  comuion do  — . 

Sugar,  brown do.... 

Salt do  ... 


Price. 


Cents. 


60 

3 

10 

2 

1 

5 

Sto6 

6to8 

3 

ito6 

4toS 

16 

12 

1 


Articles. 


Pepper per  ounce.. 

Butter per  pound.. 

Begs each.. 

Sirup per  quart.. 

Bacon per  pound.. 

Ham do  — 

Lard do 

Cow  beef, fresh  ...x do 

Ox  beef do 

Mutton do 

Veal .' do — 

Pork  do — 

Soap  do  — 

Candles do — 

Petroleum per  quart.. 


Price. 


Cents. 
1 

20 
2 

15  to  20 

16  to  20 

30 
18 
15 
17 
18 
18 
16 
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The  rates  of  wages  paid  to  all  classes  of  work-people  in  this  district 
remain  about  the  same  as  in  1878,  excepting  amongst  agricultural 
laborers,  who  demand  and  receive  slightly  higher  wages  than  at  that 
date.  This  is  doubtless  the  result  of  the  growing  tendency  of  this  class 
to  leave  the  rural  districts  and  concentrate  in  the  large  cities,  where 
they  not  only  receive  higher  wages,  but  have  greater  opportunities  of 
indulging  in  beer  drinking  and  other  idle  amusements  during  their 
leisure  hours. 

HABITS   OP   THE   WORKING   CLASSES. 

As  a  rule,  the  laboring  classes  of  this  country  are  sober,  industrious, 
and  economical.  Although  this  city,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  kingdom, 
abounds  in  estaminets  and  drinkinghalls,  intemperance  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  prevailing  vice  amongst  the  people.  They  certainly  drink 
a  great  deal  of  the  light  beers  of  the  country,  but  rarely  to  intoxication. 
The  indulgence  in  coarse,  ardent  spirits,  although  not  infrequent,  is,  as  a 
rule,  confined  to  the  very  lowest  classes.  For  the  work-people  generally 
there  can  be  no  doubt  tbat  the  numerous  church  and  communal  ffetes 
of  the  country  are  important  factors  in  i)roducing  much  of  the  demorali- 
zation complained  of  here.  Bj  their  frequent  occurrence  they  break  in 
upon  the  steady  habits  of  these  people  and  tempt  them  to  a  degree  of 
idle  dissipation  that,  I  am  convinced,  would  not  otherwise  be  indulged 
in,  for  by  instinct  a  Belgian,  to  what  ever  class  he  belongs,  is  a  worker; 
but  amongst  the  ignorant  laboring  workmen  the  sanction  of  his  priest 
or  parish  church  to  a  holiday  overrides  all  considerations  of  personal  or 
family  necessity  for  continuous  labor  and  leads  him  to  indulge  in  days 
of  idleness  and  the  spending  of  money  often  incompatible  with  the  wants 
of  his  family.  This  I  regard  as  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  evil  to  the 
workmen  of  this  country. 

In  the  large  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  country  there  is 
very  little  antagonism  between  employers  and  employes,  for,  as  a  rule, 
employers  have  discovered  that  only  by  kind  and  provident  treatment 
can  they  retain  their  workmen,  and  reciprocally  the  workmen  have 
learned  that  faithful  and  honest  service  is  not  only  their  surest  guar- 
antee of  good  and  continuous  wages,  but  also  of  a  provision  for  their 
wants  in  ciise  of  incapacity  for  labor  from  sickness  or  other  cause.  This 
mutual  feeling  of  dependence  is  one  of  the  chief  advantages  Belgian 
manufacturers  possess  in  their  competition  with  those  of  other  coun- 
tries for  the  chief  production  of  their  wares,  as  it  generally  secures  to 
them  continuous  skilled  labor  at  fixed  and  unvarying  rates. 

Whilst  there  are  in  this  country  no  trades  unions  of  workmen  as  in 
the  United  States,  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  special  syndicates  of 
employers  in  almost  every  branch  of  industry,  who  meet  on  an  average 
once  a  month  to  discuss  and  consider  all  questions  of  interest  relating 
to  their  particular  craft.  We  have  in  Brussels  no  less  than  thirty-six 
of  these  syndicates,  embracing  almost  every  industry  in  the  city. 

Strikes  amongst  workmen  are  rare,  and  when  they  do  occur  it  is 
usually  amongst  the  coal-mining  workmen.  It  is  true  that  there  have 
also  been  within  the  last  few  years  several  strikes  amongst  the  work- 
men of  the  glass  factories  of  Oharleroi ;  but  neither  miners  nor  glass 
workers  have  derived  any  benefit  from  these  measures.  The  prompt 
appearance  of  a  military  force  to  suppress  riot  and  secure  protection  to 
workmen  unwilling  to  join  the  disaffected  has  almost  invariably  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  to  a  speedy  termination  all  such  attempts  to  forcibly 
control  the  price  of  labor. 

As  a  rule  the  employes  of  all  industrial  establishments  are  free  to 
purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  where  they  choose ;  but  supply  stores 
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are  connected  with  many  of  them,  where  the  proprietors  sell  to  their 
workmen  these  articles  at  lower  prices  than  they  can  be  bought  for 
elsewhere ;  hence,  though  not  compelled  to  do  it,  they  make  a  large 
portion  of  their  purchases  at  these  stores. 

There  are  no  co  operative  societies  at  present  in  this  district.  Sev- 
eral attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  them  in  this  city,  but  they 
have  all'failed,  and  there  is  now  an  attempt  being  made  to  create  one 
in  GharlerOi  which,  I  think,  will  be  of  doubtful  success,  from  the  fact 
that  the  proprietors  of  large  mills  and  factories,  having  established 
their  stores  with  the  express  purpose  of  retaining  their  work-people  by 
aflbrding  them  cheap  living,  can,  with  the  capital  they  command,  take 
such  advantage  of  the  markets  in  purchasing  their  supplies  as  to  enable 
them  to  sell  cheaper  than  any  co-operative  society  could  do. 

The  general  condition  of  the  working  people  of  this  district  and,  in- 
deed, of  the  whole  kingdom,  will,  I  think,  compare  favorably  with  that 
of  this  class  in  any  other  European  country.  They  are  usually  well  fed 
and  clothed  ;  although  fresh  meat  rarely  constitutes  an  article  of  their 
diet,  they  have  an  abundant  supply  of  bread  and  nutritious  vegetables, 
with  coffee  and  cheap  beer,  both  of  which  articles,  when  taken  moder- 
ately, are  great  conservatives  of  vital  force.  Whilst  it  is  true  that  an 
ordinary  workman  with  a  young  family  could  not,  from  the  wages  he 
receives,  make  any  provision  against  sickness  or  old  age,  yet  so  numer- 
ous and  various  are  the  savings  organizations  instituted  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  proprietors  of  industrial  establishments,  the  workmen 
themselves,  and  the  Government  also,  that  absolute  want  either  in  sick- 
ness or  old  age  amongst  Belgian  work-people  is  of  the  rarest  occurrence. 
Amongst  these  savings  institutions  there  is  one  adopted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment more  than  two  years  since,  called  the  "  Postal  Savings  Sys- 
tem," which,  from  its  good  practical  results  to  the  laboring  classes, 
merits  particular  notice.  To  make  it  of  as  much  utility  as  possible  to 
the  laboring  classes  the  Government  has  constituted  all  post  and  tele- 
graph offices  throughout  the  country  receiving  "offices  for  the  savings 
of  the  people,  where  they  can  deposit  to  their  credit  5  or  10  centime 
postage-stamps  to  the  value  of  a  franc  at  any  lime.  All  depositors  are 
famished  with  appropriate  blank  forms,  upon  which  they  can  attach 
their  stamps  as  on  a  letter.  A  register  of  their  names  is  kept  in  each 
office  and  every  deposit  of  stamps  to  the  value  of  a  franc  or  more  en- 
tered in  it  to  their  credit  and  the  stamps  defaced.  Although  a  franc  is 
the  smallest  amount  received  at  any  one  time,  this  may  be  made  up  of 
either  10  or  5  centime  stamps ;  hence  it  will  be  seen  that  this  kind  of 
savings  institution  affords  an  admirable  opportunity  for  the  saving  of 
the  smallest  economies  amongst  the  poor  and  laboring  classes,  and,  as 
far  as  I  can  learn,  it  has  been  very  successful  in  encouraging  economy 
amongst  them. 

In  regard  to  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  work-people  of 
Belgium  it  may  be  confidently  said  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
more  vigorous,  sturdy,  and  self-possessed  working-class  in  any  country. 
They  not  only  enjoy  a  large  degree  of  political  and  religious  freedom, 
but  by  a  recent  law  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  country,  if  they 
can  pass  an  examination  in  an  elementary  education,  all  male  citizens 
are  entitled  to  vote  tor  any  of  their  communal  officers,  and  thus  slowly 
but  gradually  their  influence  is  being  felt  in  the  political  affairs  of  the 
country. 

There  are  in  this  Kingdom  961,290women  and  girls  employedin  almost 
every  department  of  official,  commercial,  or  industrial  labor,  and  I  think, 
without  serious  moral  or  physical  injury  to  the  sex,  excepting  in  the  mines 
and  metallurgic  industries,  in  which  there  are  nearly  17,000  women  and 
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girls  employed.  The  employment  of  women  in  these  departments  of 
labor  certainly  tends  to  degrade  and  brutalize  them  by  depriving  them 
of  the  refining  contact  of  a  promiscnous  social  life  with  their  own  sex, 
however  humble,  and  consigning  them  to  contact  with  coarse  and  vul- 
gar men  in  a  labor  that  only  seeks  relief  in  sleep  and  sensual  indul- 
gence. This  I  regard  as  a  blot  upon  the  whole  labor  system  of  this 
country,  and  although  several  strong  efforts  have  recently  been  made 
by  the  legislature  to  abolish  or  greatly  modify  it,  they  haveinot  yet 
succeeded,  and  it  still  remains  a  blight  upon  an  otherwise  admirable 
system  of  employing  female  labor  in  this  country. 

JNO.  WILSON, 

Consul. 
Consulate  of  the  United  States, 

Brussels,  May  23, 1884. 


I.  General  trades. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  howrs  in  Brussels. 


OccupatioDB. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average.. 


BUILDmS  TEADBB. 

BricHayers 

Hod-carriers 

Masons 

Tenders 

Plasterers 

Tenders 

Slaters  

Koofers 

Tenders 

Plumbers 

Assistants 

Carpenters - 

Gas-fitters 

OTHER  TBADES. 

Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Book- binders 

Brick-makers 

Brewers 

Butchers .  - 

Brass-founders 

Cabinet-makers... 

Confectioners 

Cigar-makers 

Coopers 

Distillers 

Drivers : 

Draymen  and  teamsters 

Cab  and  carriage 

Street  railways 

Dyers  . .  .^. 

Engravers 

Purriers 

Gardeners 

Hatters 

Horspsboors 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  &o 

Lithographers 

Potters ...: 

Printers 

Teachers  public  schools* 

Saddle  and  harness  makers 

Tanners - 

Tailors     - 

Telegraph  operators* 

Tinsmiths  ■- 

Weavers  (outside  of  mills) 

Shoemakers 

*  Per  .year. 


3  47 

4  82 
3  86 

3  47 

4  82 
3  47 

3  47 

4  82 

4  82 

3  47 

5  79 

4  82 
3  47 

3  86 


3  47 


4 
5 
2 
3 
4 
3 
231 


231 
3 
3 


«6  79 
3  47 

5  79 
3  47 

6  75 
3  47 
6  75 
6  75 


6  75 
3  47 
6  75 
6  75 


6  75 
6  75 

4  82 
6  94 
6  75 

5  79 

5  79 
8  68 

6  75 

5  79 
8  68 

6  75 
5  79 

4  82 

4  82 

5  79 
8  6s 

11  68 
8  68 

4  82 
8  68 

8  68 

9  65 
3  86 

6  95 
6  75 
8  68 

482  50 
6  95 
6  75 

5  79 
463  20 

5  79 
8  68 

6  76 


$4  82 
2  8» 
4  82 
2  8» 

4  82 

2  89 
S7» 

5  79 

3  47 
5  79 
2  89 

4  82 

5  7» 


5  2t 
5  8» 
3  86 
5  79 

5  79 

6  21 

5  21 

6  95 
6  79 

5  21 

6  75 

5  21 

6  21 


4  63 
6  75 
6  95 

5  79 
3  8S 

5  79 

6  95 
8  68 

3  47 

5  79 

6  79 
6  40 

386  00 

5  79 

6  79 
5  21 

386  00 

4  82 

5  79 
4  82 
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II.  Paotobies,  mills,  etc. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  factories  or  mills  in  Brussels. 
Occupations. 
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LINEK  FACTORIES.  * 

Xdnen  bleachers : 

Men 

Boys 

Tarn  bleaohers : 

Men  — 

Boys 

■Weavern: 

.Boys  and  girls 

V'   Men  and  women 

W;ai!ping-macliine  tenders  (women) 

fb^BSsing-maoliine  tenders  (men) 

SjtjEurfiihing  and  finishing  (men) 

G^rchlng  and  finishing  (boys) 

WOOLBM  MILLS,  t 

Wool  sorters  (men) 

"Wool  combers  (women) 

Wool  spinners  (men) 

Assistant  spinners  (men) 

Wool  spinners : 

Women .' 

Boys    

Weavers: 

Men     

Women 

Dyers  and  finishers  (men) 


Lowest. 

Highest 

$2  64 
2  34 

2  64 
1  14 

1  38 

2  D4 
2  58 
4  08 

2  94 

1  38 

3  60 

2  14 
8  10 

3  60 

2  14 

1  14 

4  62 

3  60 

2  94 

$3  42 

I'as' 

2  94 

4  20 

2  94 
2  14 

4  62 

Average. 


$2  94 
2  34 

2  64 
1  14 

1  3S 

2  94 
2  58 
4  OS 

'2  94 
1  3S 


3  «» 

2  IS 
8  1» 

3  60 

2  IS 
1  44 

4  62 
8  60 

3  6» 


*  Per  week  of  sixty  honrs.  t  Per  week  of  seventy-two  honrs. 

Carpenters,  machinists,  firemen,  locksmiths,  and  generally  all  mechanics  attached  to  mi 
tories  receive  an  average  of  $4.62  per  week  of  sixty  nours. 

III.  FOTJNDKIBS,  MACHINE-SHOPS,  AND  lEON  WORKS. 


Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  foundries,  maohine-shops,  and  iron  works  in  thif 

consular  disti-ict. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Average. 

BLAST  FUBMACBS. 

$3  77 
2  61 

1  16 

2  61 

5  21 
4  05 
7  53 
7  82 

3  47 
1  45 

4  63 

3  47 

4  05 

3  47 

4  05 

3  47 

4  63 

4  63 
4  05 
3  47 

$4  05 
3  19 

1  84 

3  19 

6  66 

4  63 
8  68 
8  99 
4  15 

2  89 

7  53 
4  05 
6  95 

4  05 

5  79 

4  63 

6  95 

6  95 

5  79 
4  25 

$3  77 

2  61 

1  IS 

2  61 

EOLLIMG  MILLS. 

5  7» 

4  05 

Boilers  first                        - .                 

7  72 

8  6S 

3  47 

2  32 

MACHINE  AND  BOILEE  SHOPS. 

5  79' 

3  47 

5  79^ 

4  05 

4  82 

3  47 

5  7» 

P0UMDBIE8. 

5  7» 

Holders 

4  63. 

3  47 
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IV.  Glass-workers. 


Wages  paid  per  month  of  Moo  hundred  and  sixty  hours  to  glass-worlcers  in  this  entire  consu- 
lar district. 


Occnpations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

$19  30 
38  60 
14  47 
67  55 
19  30 

$24  12 
S7  90 
19  30 

106  15 
48  25 

$21  23 

48  25 

Clerks                              '- 

14  47 

96  59 

(rathprers"*                          

33  77 

46  32 

38  60 

32  81 

28  95 
21  23 
17  37 
17  37 

38  60 
27  02 
19  30 
19  30 

33  77 

24  12 

17  37 

Blacksmitlis                                          

19  30 

60 

*  These  workmen  work  from  eight  to  ten  hours  per  day  and  from  twenty  to  twenty-three  days  per 
ntonth. 

V.  Mines  and  mining. 

Wages  paid  in  connection  with  coal-mines  in  the  consular  district  of  Brussels. 


UNDER  GROUND. 

Chief  overseers ...per  month. 

Other  overseers do... 

Weighmasters do... 

Workmen  in  galleries per  day. 

Laborers  for  removing  earth  and  d^hris  from  pits  : 

Boys  from  12  to  16  years do... 

Boys  over  16  years do... 

Girls  from  14  to  16  years do... 

Girls  over  16  years do... 

Pit  wagon  men  for  hauling  coal  to  shaft : 

Boys  from  12  to  16  years ...do... 

Boys  over  16  years do... 

Girls  from  14  to  16  years do... 

Girls  over  16  years do... 

Miners  in  deepest  vein do... 

Other  miners do... 

Laborers  in  pit do... 

ABOVE    GROUND. 

Watchmen per  day.. 

Machinists do.. 

Firemen do.. 

Laborers : 

Men do.. 

Women do.. 

Boys  over  16  years do..._ 

Girls  over  16  years do 


$32  81 

. 

27  02 

. 

28  95 

..  |0  60  to 

83 

21 

23 

42 

50 

23 

39 

31 

37 

19 

22 

48 

54 

21 

35 

33 

39 

77 

1  16 

73 

1  00 

56 

66 

35 

, 

77 

- 

58 

42 

58 

27 

35 

18 

37 

16 

29 
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VI,  Railway  employ^is. 

Wages  paid  per  month  1o  railway  employ^  {ilwse  engaged  about  stations,  as  well  as  those 
engaged  on  the  engines  and  oars,  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  ^c)  in  Belgium.     , 


Occnpations. 


lo-west. 


Highest. 


Averager. 


Admiuistratnrs 

InBp»'(^t<n*M-{reuti'al 

Other  iDHpeci  ore 

DirecKirM 

Chief  civil  engineers 

Cliiefn  iif  flivisiou  _ 

Statiou-njiisWrs  aud  receivers,  secliou  and  depot  chiefs; 

l^'irst  cliiss 

Si'Cnnd  class 

Third  class 

Fmirtli  class i 

Fiftli  class    

Chief  clerks  and  book-keepers 

First  subordinate  clerks 

Secuod  subordinate  clerlis 

'  Eugineers,  machinists 

Eireiuen 

Conductors  of  trains 

Wati-hinfu.  policemen,  and  interpreters 

Preiirht  agents      

Chief  switch  lenders 

Subordinate  switrh-Ienders 

Superintendent  of  li<>hts  aud  lamps 

Lahoiers  aud  linemen 


$193 
]6U 
88 
112 
88 
S8 

72 
5ij 
41 
33 
28 
48 
37 
U 
28 
J!l 
33 
19 
19 
2.S 
15 
19 
19 


00 
96 
39 
71 
39 
39 

-i 
35 

.10 

77 

95 

25 

00 

47 

95 

30 

77 

30 

3U 

16 

44 

30 

30 


$112  71 


112  71 
112  71 

88  39 
(14  40 
48  25 
38  CO 
83  77 
56  35 
43  42 
28  95 
30  88 
23  16 
38  60 
33  77 
3;)  77 
28  95 
21  23 
38  GO 


$193  00 
160  OS 
06  50 
112  71 
06  50 
96  50 

77  20 
57,90 
41  50 
33  77 
28  95 
53  00 
38  60 
10  30 
28  95 
21  23 
33  77 
28  96 
19  30 
23  16 
19  30 
28  95 
19  30 


/ 


IX.  Store  and  shop  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  year  in  all  kinds  of  stores,  wholesale  and  retail,  to  males  and  females,  in 

Brussels. 


OccDpations. 


Book-Keeper 

■  Foreign  coiTespondeuta. 

Clerks 

Salesmen* 

Traveling  salesmeiii   

^Assifttaniieleiks  (male):.. 

Female  elerlisj 

Warehoueenien 

BOJB , 


Lowest. 


$386  00 
386  00 
347  40 
231  60 
886  00 
67  90 
67  90 
198  00 


Highest. 


$772  00 
579  00 
3Sti  00 
317  40 
679  00 
2'Jl  00 
115  80 
289  50 
69  90 


Average. 


$482  60 
386  00 
347  40 
289  50 
386  00 
115  80 

09  43 
231  60 

69  90 


*  Salesmen,  befiides  their  S'darios.  generally  receive  1  per  cent,  commission  on  all  their  sales. 
tTiavfliug  salesmen  receive  from  $1,93  io  $2.7«  per  day  tiaveling  expenses,  besides  their  salaries. 
J  l''oiualo  clerks  in  retail  stores  usually  receive  from  $3.86  to  $4.82  per  mouth  when  hoarded  aud 
lodged.  ^ 

X.  Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wages  paid  per  month  io  household  serranis  {towns  and  diies),  including  hoard  and  lodging, 

in  Brussels, 


Occtipations. 


Lowest. 


Highest 


Average. 


\  lilale  servants ; 

Head  servants  (maltros  d'bdtel(. 

'     .    General  house  servants* 

yf;.' ' '  jUoaehnien* 

si,-  (Jrooms* 

>  Cooks 

'  '  Footmen*--.' 

Female  snrvants: 

Chambermaids 

General  hutioe  servants 

Conks 

I         Xurses  or  children's  maids 


$9  65 
4  82 

11  68 
4  65 

19  30 
9  65 

8  68 
i  82 

9  65 
4  82 


$19  30 

9  65 

19  30 

9  65 

24  12 

19  30 

11  .68 
6  75 

13  44 
6  75 


$14  47 
9  65 

13  61 

8  68 
19  30 

14  47 

9  65 
5  79 

II  .68 
5  79 


*  The  servants  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  clothed  at  the  cost  of  their  masiers,  as  they  are  generally 
olothed  in  livery. 
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XI.  Agkicultxjral  wages. 


Wages  paid  per  day  to  agricultural  Inborers  and  hoiiechold  (country)  servants  in  Belgium,' 
■ii'illi  (yr  wUhofit  board  and  lodging. 


Occupations. 


Provmce  of  Brabaut : 

Men  (with boaid) 

Woiueii  (with  board).. i.. 

Men  (without  board) 

"Women  (witlioat  board) 
Prdvince  of  Haioaut: 

M  en  ( with  board) 

Women  (with  board) 

MSn  (witbont  board) 

Women  (without  board)  . 


Lowest.    Highest.    Average. 


ifO  20 
U 
:u 
20 

27 
15 

24 


.^0  20 
14 
.14 
20 


15 
47 
24 


XII.  Corporation  E]yiPLOY:6s. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  the  corporation  employes  in  the  city  of  Brussels,  Belgium. 


Occupations. 


BUIIGOMABTSK'S    OFI'ICK. 


Burgomaster 

Chii'f  of  division . 

Secretary 

Cliifef  of  bureau  . 

.^SRistants 

Employ6H : 

Fi  ret  class.   .. 

Second  cla*s  - 
Ant.ographist  . . . 
Priniers, 


Lowest. 


Ushers  niitl  mossengers  . 


$4;  825  00 

1,  544  00 

9B5  00 

868  50 

579  00 

424  CO 
231  60 
694  80 
270  20 
103  00 


.UtCIIIVES. 


Alchiviat I  1,  344  00 

Assislant |      598  30 

Employfis:  1 

First  (iLlsa ,      424  00 

■     Second  ela.s8    '      23160 


Highest 


$540  40 
386  00 


MCXICIPAI.   liKVKSUES. 


.Receiver  .  , 

Chii-f  of  bureau . . 

Assistants 

Kmjiloyes : 

First  i'lass    . . 
Second  class  . 


MEAT  INSrECTlO.N   AXl)  SLAUGUTKK  HOCSE. 


Director*. 

Veterinary  inspector*. 
Moat  iniipcclors 


FI8U   M/IRKET. 


Chief  of  service. ..^.. 

B'lok-lieeper 

Employfis,  first  class  - 
Expert 


1,640  50 
926  40 
598  30 

443  90 
231  60 


733  40  I 
617  60 
347  40  I 


482  50 
405  30 
270  20 
308  80 


EllUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKET. 


Chief  of  service. 

Boolt-kcepor 

Oas4)ier 

Inspector/ 

/ 


Ohiof  engineer  aiid  inspector. 
Assistant  oiiginetrs 


OAfi   AND  WATEU. 


905  00 
482  60 
386  00 
377  35  j 


1,930  00 
.  094  80 


540  40 
386  00 


6,'!6  90 


463  20 
424  60 


965  00 


$4, 825  00 

1,  544  00 

965  00 

868  50 

579  00 

424  60 
231  60 
694  80 
270  20 
•  231  60 


1,  544  00 
598  30 ' 

540  40 
386  00 


1, 640  50 
926  40 
617  60 

443  90 
3S6  00 


733  40 
617  00 

347  40 


482  50 
405  30 
270  iO 
308  80 


969  00 
482  50 
vm  00 
377  3.1 


1,  030-  00 
773  00 


*  With  residence. 
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Wagia  paid  per  near  fo  the  corporation  employes  in  the  diy  of  Brmsels — Continued. 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest 


Average. 


Gas  and  watek— Continued 

'Ibinttamea ". 

Collectors 

Inspectors  of  meters 

BUILDINGS  AKD  STREETS. 

Architect  

Inspectors -■ 

DesisuuTs : 

First  class 

Second  class .'.... 

Overseers  of  workmen c 

rOLiCE.   ■ 

Commissary-general 

Conimissaries  of  divisions  

Commissaries  and  inspectors 

Commissaries  and  assistant  inspectors 

Coqimissai-ies  and  assistant  Inspec^tors : 

",^   Second  class '. 

t      Third  class 

Special  agents :  , 

First  tjlass 

Second  class 

Judiciary  agents 

Police  inspectors : 

First  class 

Second  class 

Policemen :  , 

Firstclass 

'    Second  class 

Thirdblass 


$386  00 
289  50 
270  20 


1, 930  00 
868  SO 

656  20 
521  10 
421  CO 


,  930  00 
965  00 
733  40 

598  30 

501  80 
405  30 

366  70 
328  10 
328  10 

328  10 
328  10 

308  80 
289  50 
270  20 


$579  00 
347  40 
328  10' 


772  00 

'soi'so 


2, 123  00 

1, 254  SO 

772  00 

656  20 

579  00 
443  90 

386  OO 
347  40 
^1  40 

347  40 


$482  00 
308  80 
289  50 


1,  930  OO 
868  SO 

«S6  20 
521  10 
424  60 


1,  930  00 

1,  061  SO 

733  40 

598  30 

540  40 
405  30 

366  7Q 
328  10' 
347  40 

347  40. 
328  10 

308  80 
289  50 
270  20 


XIII.  Government  departments  and  offices. 


Wages paidper  year  to  employes  in  Government  departments  and  offices — exclusive  of  trades- 
men and  laborers — in  Belgium. 


Occupations. 


IN  ALL  MINI8TBUIAL  DEPAETMENTS  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

Directors-general ^ 

Directors .■ 

'  Chiefs  of  divisions : 

Chiefs  of  bureaus 

Clerks: 

First  class '- 

Second  class : 

Assistant  clerks 

Porters 

TTshers 

Messengers i 

Firemen 1 

Office  cleaners  (females) 

POST-OFFICES  AND  TELEGBAPII  EMPLOYltS. 

/ 

Postmasters : 

First  class 

Second  class -. 

Tljird  class. 

Fourth  class 

flhief  clerks: 

■;'     First  class .' 

'  ,/,  Second  class 

Isnbordinate  clerks : 

K     Males ■ 

^u     Females - 

^Interpreters 

Letter-caiTiers 

^'©hief  teleprraph  operators 

'^gilbprdinate  operators u. 

IDispatcb  carriers  (bojs) 

11—— ^ 

t 


Lowest. 


$1,  737  00 

1,  351  00 

I,  CGI  5U 

810  60 

017  60 

424  60 

424  00 

J15  10 

380  00 

270  20 

212  30 

154  40 

1,  061  50 

868  SO 

772  00 

598  30 

598  30 

347  40 

1  193  00 

154  40 

250  90 

193  00 

386  00 

231  60 

115  80 

Highest. 


$1,  930  00 

1,  544  00 

1,2,')4  .50- 

965  00 

772  00 
579  00 
501  80 
231  CO 
482  SO 
308  80 
231  60 


Average. 


1,  2.'>8  00 
965  00 
863  50 
675  50 


386  00 

347  40 
193  00 
299  15 
2.'i0  90 
463  20 
367  00 
1C3  70 


$1,737  00 

1,447  00 

1,158  00 

1 887  80 

694  80 
463  20 
463  20 
183  35 
431  35 
280  30 
221  93 
154  40 


1,  061  SO 
868  jiO 
772  00 
598  30 

S98  30 
347  40 

231  60 
154.40 
2.'i0  >90 
193  00 
386  00 
318  4S 
115  80 
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XIV.  Trades  and  labor — Government  employ. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  the  trades  and  laborers  in  Government  employ  in  Brussels,  Bel- 
gium. 


Occupations. 


GOVEHKMKNT  EAILUOAD  SHOPS. 

Chiefs  of  sbopB : 

Fir-at  class 

Second  class 

PoTemcn : 

First  class 

\      Second  class 

Tl^ird  class 

Machinists 

Blacksniillis 

Carpenters 

Painters 

Otber  tradesmen..., 

Laborers ,- 

Porters  and  watchmen 

Apprentices 

GOVEEXMEXT  PKINTING   OFFICES. 

Foremen : 

Compositors 

Pressmen 

Apprentices 

Messengers 


Lowest. 


$71  41 
59  83 

50  18 
42  46 
34  74 
2S  95 
28  95 
28  9« 
28  95 
28  95 
15  44 
15  44 

7  7a 


34  74 
19  30 
19  30 
7  72 
17  37 


Highest.:  Average. 


J77  20 
65  62 

54  00 
48  60 
38  60 
38  60 
38  GO 
38  60 
38  60 
38  GO 
19  30 
21  23 
17  37 


38  60 
34  71 
28  95 
17  37 
25  00 


$71  41 
,59  83 

50  18 
4'j  46 
34  74 
33  77 
33  77 
33  77 
28  95 
28  95 
15  44 
19  30 
9  05 


34  74 
28  95 
24  12 
9  65 
19  30 


XV.  Printers  and  printing  offices. 

statement  showing  the  u-ages  paid  per  tceelc  of  sixty  hours  to  printers  (compositors,  i>rees- 
men,  prooj'-readtrs,  ^c.)  in  Brusnels,  Belgium. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Average. 

$6  40 
6  95 
5  70 
3  19 
1  74 

$8  10 
13  90 
10  0* 
4  05 
3  47 

$6  95 

8  C8 

8  10 

3  47 

2  32 

ANTWERP. 

EEPORT  BJ  CONSUL  STEVAUT. 

la  answer  to  tbe  labor  circular,  issiiefl\by  the  Department  of  State 
I  beg  to  hand  herewith  certain  tables  covering  the  salaries  paid  to  the 
employes  of  the  city  and  province  of  Antweri),  and  the  rates  of  wages 
paid  to  workmen  of  ditl'erent  oceupatidns  in  this  consular  district.  The 
statistics  here  given  have  been  gathered  carefully  from  the  most  reli- 
able sources. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  much  information  in  this  city  upon 
this  subject,  as  most  employers  guard  their  business'  very  closely?  and 
refuse  to  give  any  particulars  regarding  its  details,  especially  for  use 
in  AracrM^a. 

I  iilso  «it.|)end  some  tables  giving  the  retail  prices  of  the  necessary 
articles  of  food  and  clothing  in  order  to  furnish  an  idea  of  the  cost  of 
living. 
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In  additiop  to  the  statistics  given  in  the  tables  I  am  able  to  offer  some 
information  on  the  following  occupations : 

DIAMOND  CUTTING. 

This  is  a  very  lucrative  employment,  so  much  so  that  premiums  have 
been  paid  to  enable  boys  to  be  received  as  apprentices  to  learn  this 
ctaft,  but  the  ordinary  jiractice  is  to  take  a  youth  about  fifteen  years  of 
age,  who  must  work  two  years  for  nothing.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
time  he  begins  to  earn  about  $1  per  week,  and  for  the  third  and  fourth 
years  he  earns  from  $2  to  $3  i)er  week.  It  requires  from  five  to  six 
years'  close  training  to  make  a  good  workman. 

Prior  to  the  year  1870  skilled  workmen  averaged  from  about  $20  to 
$30  per  week,  but  from  1871  to  187G  the  demand  for  diamonds  increased 
so  greatly  that  wages  were  advanced  until  they  reached  their  highest 
point  in  187G,  when  a  skillful  workman,  who  had  large  stones  to  cut, 
could  earn  from  $200  to  $300  per  week,  but  since  that  time  the  tendency 
of  wages  has  been  downward,  until  at  present,  when  a  flrst-^lass  work-, 
man  may  earn  a  maximnm  wage  of  $.S0  to  $90  per  week. 

The  ruling  wages  at  prfesent  are:  For  stones  of  1  carat  and  above, 
$1.95  per  carat;  for  stones  of  one-half  carat,  at  the  rate  of  $2.70  per 
carat;  for  one-quarter  carat  stones,  $3.10  per  carat,  and  for  smaller 
stones  $3.50,  $3.70,  and  $5  i)er  carat. 

SUGAR  FACTORIES. 

Sugar  refining  is  carried  on  here  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  and  gives 
employment  to  a  great  number  of  work-people.  The  maximum  wage 
earned  per  day  is  97  cents,  the  lowest  about  29  cents,  and  the  average 
58  cents. 

A  proportion  of  about  one  female  to  every  four  males  find  work  in 
these  factories. 

The  regular  working  hours  in  sugar  refineries  are  from  6o'clockintUe 
morning  till  7  in  the  evening  all  the  year  around,  and  out  of  this  time 
the  employes  are  allowed  two  hours  for  meals. 

WATER-^ORKS. 

The  various  employes  in  the  water- works  of  this  city  are  paid  per 
hour  as  follows : 

Stone-masons,  11.6  to  15J  cents;  skilled  ironworkers,  8.7  to  11.6  cents; 
brick-layers,  7.7  to  10.6  cents;  and  unskilled  laborers,  5.8  to  6 J  cents. 

Tlie  foregoing  are  day-worK  wages ;  piecework  earnings  would  be 
about  25' per  cent.  more. 

AGRICULTURAL  LABORERS. 

These  laborers  are  engaged  by  the  year,  and  are  provided  with  board 
and  lodgings  exclusive  of  their  wages.  They  are  paid  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows: 

Male  farm-hands,  $70  to  $85  per  year;  female  farm-hands,  $50  to  $70 
per  year. 

TELEGRAPH   OPERATORS. 

The  employes  engaged  in  the  transmission  and  reception  of  telegraphic 
messages  are  divided  into  three  different  grades,  and  receive  the  follow- 
ing salaries : 

First-class  operators,  $444,  $521,  and  $598  per  annum ;  second-class 
operators,  $318  to  $386  per  annum ;  third-class  operators,  $212  to  $260 
per  annum. 
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HOTEL   SERVANTS. 

lu  first-class  hotels  servants  are  paid  per  month  as  follows  : 
Chief  cook,  $38,  with  a  gratuity  of  $115  to  $135  at  the  new  .year; 
second  cook,  $25,  with  a  gratuity  of  $25  at  the  new  year;  third  cook, 
$15,  with  a  yearly  gratuity  of  $10;  waiters,  $17  for  the  six  summer 
months,  $8  for  the  winter  months,  and  a  yearly  gratuity  of  $4;  cham- 
ber-maids, $10  for  the  summer  months,  $6  for  thp  winter  months,  and  a 
yearly  gratuity  of  $4;  the  man  in  charge  of  the  wine-cellar,  $12,  with  a 
yearly  gratuity  of  $100 ;  porters  who  attend  to  the  boots,  baggagej&c, 
receive  no  fixed  salary  in  the  summer,  but  are  allowed  a  yearly  gratuity 
of  $4  and  a  salary  of  $6  per  month  during  the  winter  months;  ordinary 
maids,  for  the  six  summer  months,  are  paid  $10  per  month ;  for  the 
winter  months,  $4  per  month,  and  at  the  new  year  a  gratuity  of  $4. 

DOMESTIC   SERVANTS. 

Cooks  in  private  houses  are  paid  per  month  from  $4.85  to  $14.50, 
and  the  averaye  wage  is  about  $6.75;  chamber-maids  and  ladj's  maids 
from  $3.85  to  $9.65  ;  average  wage,  $5.80 ;  men  servants,  from.  $7.75  to 
$11.60;  and  coachmen  from  $9.65  to  $15.45. 


CLERKS. 


■i<^ 


li--- 


Clerks  generally  begin  with  a  salary  of  $9.65  per  month,  which  may 
be  taken  as  the  minimum ;  the  maximum  salary  paid  to  the  highesi 
grade  of  clerks  is  $58  per  month,  and  the  average  salary  throughout 
is  about  $28.95  per  month. 

CORPORATIONS. 

There  are  also  workmen's  corporations,  formed  by  a  number  of  share- 
holders and  organized  specially  for  work  at  the  docks  and  for  cartage ; 
they  own  their  horses  and  carts,  and  are  in  good  financial  condition. 
Every  shareholder  has?  his  department  and  engages  and  superintends 
his  help  for  the  day. 

The  ordinary  laborer,  thus  employed,  can  earn  $24  per  month,  the 
draymen  driving  two  horses  can  earn  $17.50,  and  those  driving  one 
horse  $16  per  mouth. 

Nearly  every  grade  of  work  around  the  docks  is  done  by  these  cor- 
porations, with  the  exception  of  the  measuring,  weighing,  and  storing 
of  grain.  This  also  is  done  l\y  a  corporation,  but  the  work  it  under- 
,  takes  is  all  contract  work,  and  the  daily  laborer  who  is  hired  for  the 
carrying  of  grain  can  earn,  according  to  the  work  he  performs,  from  $50 
to  $62.50  per  month  ;  few,  however,  can  reach  this  last  figure,  the  labor 
being  too  hard  to  work  at  steadily  every  day. 

Workmen  who  are  not  regularly  in  the  employ  of  these  corporations 
may  be  hired  at  a  daily  wage  of  60  cents. 

Master  stevedores,  who  also  engage  their  workmen  at  the  last- men- 
tioned wages,  can  readily  earn  $76  per  month.  ' 

Female  labor  is  also  much  used  at  the  docks,  principally  in  the  clean- 
ing of  salted  and  dried  hides  arriving  from  South  America ;  they  earn 
from  $10  to  $12.50  per  month,  but  are  always  employed  by  the  day,  and 
can  perform  as  much  labor  as  any  able-bodied  man.  They  are  very  in- 
dustrious and  saving  and  are  not  given  to  drink  like  the  men  doiugthe 
same  work.  ' 
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The  meals  of  the  working  classes  are  about  as  follows :  Befoi-e  going 
to  work  they  have  coffee,  milk,  and  bread ;  at  9  o'clock  thf  y  have  a 
second  breakfast  or  luncheon,  which  is  generally  a  xiiece  of  bread  with 
a,  drink  of  cold  coffee  and  sometimes  a  glass  of  cheap  beer.  Their 
ilinner,  which  they  take  between  the  hours  of  12  and  1,  is  composed  gen- 
erally of  bread,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables ;  sometimes  a  little  bacon 
or  sausage.  About  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they  again  have  a  piece 
of  bread,  but  all  through  the  day  they  are  imbibing  freely  of  gin,  which 
is  their  favorite  beverage,  and  is  very  cheap. 

Besides  the  innumerable  drinking  houses  that  offer  their  temptations, 
this  liquor  is  continually  carried  among  the  workmen  by  women  for 
sale  by  the  small  glass. 

After  their  day's  work  is  over  they  ha\e  another  meal,  consisting 
generally  of  soup,  bread,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables;  and  when 
fruit  is  plentiful  and  cheap  they  eat  considerable  quantities  of  it.  They 
seldom  eat  butchers  meat,  and  then  only  on  Sundays  or  special  occa- 
sions. 

JOHN  H.  STBUART, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 
I  Antwerp,  June,  1884. 


STJPPLlCMETirT    TO    CGNSTTI-    STETJAET'S    EEPOET. 

Through  the  courtesy  and  assistance  of  many  of  the  representative 
firms  in  this  district  I  am  enabled  to  impart,  as  a  supplement  to  the 
labor  statistics,  some  useful  information  respecting  their  several  indus- 
ti'ies,  as  follows: 

PAPER  WORKS. 
statement  of  Messrs.  Glenisaon  4'fils,  Turnhoui. 

The  salaTies  of  foremen  vary' from  |2.90  to  |3.86  per  week ;  those  of  stilled  work- 
men from  35  cents  to  39  cents  per  day,  and  those  of  apprentices  from  10  cents  to  23 
cents  per  day. 

In  the  winter  they  begin  work  at  liilf  past  7,  and  in  the  summer  at  half  past  6,  and 
do  not  finish  till  8  o'clock  at  night,  all  the  year  round.  The  only  breaks  in  this  long 
day's  work  are  one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  for  dinner,  fifteen  minntes  at  9  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon,  and  half  an  hour  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Since  the  yoar  1876  thero  has  been  no  chau;!;e  in  the  wages  of  those  workmen,  and 
throughout  this  period  they  have  not  varied. 

There  are  no  co-operative  societies  patronized  by  the  employes  in  this  industry. 

They  are  paid  in  the  ordinary  currency,  and  are  at  liberty  to  purchase  the  neces- 
saries of  life  wherever  it  may  siiit  them  to  do  so. 

The  relations  existing  between  the  employers  and  workmen  in  this  industry  are 
excellent,  and  give  no  cause  for  complaint.  The  industrial  crisis  which  weighs  so 
heavily  upon  all  trades  makes  the  workman  understand  instinctively  the  application 
of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  thus  forcibly  imposes  upon  him  a  greater 
reserve. 

There  is  a  fund  to  meet  cases  of  accident  or  illness  connected  with  these  works, 
which  is  formed  by  oontribntions  from  the  workmen  themselves — a  small  sum  being 
deducted  for  this  purpose  from  their  weekly  wages.  This  fund  assures  to  the  work- 
men when  ill  the  attendance,  of  a  medical  man  and  the  necessary  medicines  free  of 
charge,  and  to  those  incapacitated  through  accidents  a  pension  equaling  their 
salaries. 

Strikes  are  unknown  in  this  industry,  and  during  our  extensive  business  experi- 
ence, covering  more  than  half  a  century,  we  have  not  had  a  single  dispute  of  this 
uatnre  with  our  workmen. 
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PAPER  MILLS. 

Statement  of  Messrs.  Be  Naeyer  4"  Co.,  TPillehroeeJc. 

The  wages  of  tbe  employes  in  onr  factories  are  flivided  aa  follows  :  Skilled  work- 
men, from  96  cents  to  $1.93  i)er  flay ;  onlinary  workmen,  from  39  cents  to  77  cents  per 
day;  and  apprentices,  from  19.3  to  57  cents  per  day. 

The  tixed  woikinfi;  hours  are  from  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  6  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  out  of  which  time  two  hours  are  allowed  for  meals. 

There  has  been  no  change  iu  the  wages  paid  to  our  workmen  from  the  year  1878 
down  to  the  present  time. 

Onr  employ^fi  live  nnder  conditions  very  favorable  to  habits  of  saving.  We  have 
established  si  system  of  gratuities  to  encourage  these  habits ;  and  though,  in  seneral, 
these  people  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  we  have  succeeded  iu  inducing  a  considerable 
number  to  practice  economy,  and  many  of  them  have  become  proprietors  of  the  houses 
in  which  they  dwell. 

Wo  afford  them  considerable  assistance  to  enable  them  to  build  small  houses  for 
themselves. 

There  are  no  co-operative  societies  connected  with  our  factory,  but  we  ourselves 
furbish  our  employes  with  most  of  the  necessities  of  life,  besides  taking  a  great  in- 
terest in  and  providing  for  their  moral  welfare. 

No  youth  under  fourteen  years  of  age  is  admitted  into  our  works,  and  th(in  only  on 
condition  that  he  attend  the  school  attached  to  the  establishment  until  he  reaches  the 
age  of  eighteen.  The  school  hours  are  from  5  to  7  o'clock  in  the  evening.  There  are 
two  dista'ibutinns  of  prizes  each  year,  and  whilst  all  the  pupils  are  euccmraged  and 
stimulated  to  work,  the  most  deserving  are  recognized  and  handsomely  rewarded, 
Theie  Is  also  a  musical  society,  composed  of  the  woikmen  who  display  the  most  apti- 
tude for  music,  and  which  comprises  sixty  members. 

Tlie  members  of  this  society  receive  from  us  a  monthly  gratuity. 

Excursioos  to  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  Kingdom,  or  to  a  neighboring 
country,  are  organized  and  paid  for  by  us  as  a  reward  and  encouragement  to  the 
■workmen.  ( 

A  comprehensive  library  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  workmen  a  great  variety  of 
nstSful  and  amusing  books. 

There  is  also  attached  to  our  works  a  very  spacious  aud  airy  refectory,  where  the 
men  may  dine  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  per  head.  The  dinner  is  composed  of  soup,  broth, 
or  vegetables,  5  ounces  of  meat,  aud  a  pint  of  beer. 

When  we  run  short  of  hands — a  thing  which  has  not  taken  place  for  a  considerable 
period — we  appeal  to  workmen  in  other  districts,  and  as  an  inducement  wo  provide 
them  with  board  and  lodgings  at  the  rate  of  1  franc  (19  cents)  per  day. 

We  take  every  possible  precaution  to  avoid  aocidonts,  and  when  they  do  occur,  in 
spite  of  these  precautious,  we  furnish  every  possible  assistance  iu  our  power  to  the 
sufferers  thereby. 

There  are  two  doctors  attached  to  our  works,  and  the  patients  may  choose  which- 
ever of  the  two  they  prefer  to  attend  them. 

STEAM  RICE  MILLS. 

Statement  of  Messrs.  A.  J.  A.  Elaen  <f-  Co.,  Antwerp. 

The  daily  w.iges  of  onr  workmen  are  from  58  cents  to  77  oents,  aud  the  foreman  aud 
head  machinist,  besides  a  fixed  salary,  participate  in  the  profits. 

In  the  year  1878  aud  down  to  the  present  time  our  workmen  have  been  paid  the 
same  rate  of  wages. 

The  greater  ))roportion  of  onr  hauds  are  married,  and  conduct  themselves  well;  in 
fact  we  have  every  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  iu  this  respect. 

There  are  no  co-operative  societies  with  which  they  are  connected,  and  they  are 
perfectly  free  to  purchase  their  provisions  wherever  they  may  deem  best. 

There  is  no  fund  or  special  provision  to  compensate  workmen  in  cases  of  accident, 
but  when  misfortunes  of  this  nature  occur  we  continue  to  pay  them  the  whole  of  their 
wages. 

With  reference  to  strikes,  we  may  state  that,  since  the  establishment  of  our  busi- 
ness, none  have  taken  place  among  our  eraployds. 

BEET-ROOT   SUOAR-WORKS   OF  LTLLO. 

The  average  salary  of  the  factory  hands,  Working  outside,  is  about 
53  cents  per  day  of  ten  hours;  and  of  those  working  in  the  interior 
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likewise  53  cents  per  day  of  twelve  honrs.  Wiien  these  hands  work 
by  the  piece,  they  can  earn  as  much  as  57  cents  per  day.  The  females, 
who,  we  may  remark,  work  with  a  very  good  will,  earn  about  one-third 
less  than  the  men,  or  about  30  cents  per  day,  ^ud  for  piecework  38 
cents  per  day. 

The  foregoing  are  the  wages  earned  during  the  manufacturing  sea- 
son, namely,  from  the  middle  of  September  till  the  middle  of  January. 
Duping  the  remainder  of  the  year  they  only  earn  4.8  cents. per  hour,  and 
work  at  the  most  ten  hours  per  day. 

To  fill  up  his  spare  time  the  workman  occupies  himself  in  attending 
to  his  plot  of  potatoes  or  in  gardening. 

During  the  summer  months  women  find  no  employment  jn  this  in- 
,dustry. 

Artisans  working  twelve  hours  or  loss  per  day,  according  to  the  sea- 
son, are  paid  at  the  rate  of  6.8  cents  per  hour. 

Field  laborers  (workmen  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  beet-rpot). 
Each  farm  employs  a  certain  number  of  laborers  according  to  its  ex- 
tent, and  these  people  generally  receive  wages  of  10.3  cents  per  day, 
with  food  and  lodgings  free.  Those  who  are  not  lodged  and  fed  re- 
ceive 48  cents  per  day.  These  are  the  maximum  wages  paid  to  young 
and  vigorous  men,  but  this  work  is  pijncipally  allotted  to  old  men  dr 
youths,  who  are  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  the  women  engaged  in  the 
same  work. 

Besides  the  numerous  farm  servants  living  on  the  premised,  the 
farmers  hire  a  number  of  young  women,  who  have  to  provide  their 
own  food  and  lodgings,  and  who  are  paid  24  cents  pei-  day  of  twelve 
hours. 

There  has  been  no  increase  in  any  of  these  salaries  since  the  year 
1878;  in  fact,  if  anything,  the  tendency  has  been  downward. 

Generally  speaking,  these  workmen  are  inclined  to  be  industrious 
and  economical  though  during  feast  and  holiday  times  they  find  it 
necessary  to  buy  more  expensive  plieasures  and  more  costly  food. 
This  is  becoming  more  general  and  more  pronounced  jear  by  year. 
.  Among  themselves  they  live  in  harmony,  and  their  moral  condition 
does  not  leave  very  much  to  be  desired.  They  all  belong  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  but  they  are  by  no  means  devout  or  superstitious,  and 
their  religion  is  altogether  somewhat  superficial.  As  a  rule  they  pos- 
sess some  education  and  are  able  to  read  and  write. 


I.  General  TRADES. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  Antwerp. 


Occupations. 


BUILDING  TBADGS. 

Brick-layers ■ 

Hod-carriors 

,    lllasons    ■ 

L         Tenders 

gfPlasti'rers 

Sf       Tendnrs 

S,,  Slaters 

i,  Plumbers 

Assistants 

Carpenters 

Gas-fltlers 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$i  05 

$5  20 

3  00 

3  50 

5  20 

8  10 

3  00 

3  50 

i  IS 

4C5 

3  00 

3  05 

5  20 

6  35 

4  05 

5  20 

2  90 

3  50 

3  75 

5  25 

4  00 

4  65 

Average. 


$4  40 
3  12 
B  00 

3  12 

4  40 

3  12 

5  66 

4  40 

3  05 

4  65 
4  IS 
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Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixly  hovrs  in  Anttverp — Coufcinuod. 


Occupations. 


OTHEa  TKATJKS. 


Bakers 

BlacksmitbH... 
,  Strikers  . . . 
Book-binders . . 
Brick-niakeiis- 
Brewers. 


Higlieat.  |  Arerage. 


Butchers 

Cabinet-makers 

Con  feet)  ou  era 

Cigar-makers 

Coopers 

(Sutlers 

DistilkTK :.-. 

Drivers: 

Draymen  and  teamsters 

Cab  and  carriage 

Sti  eet  railways 

Farriers. 


Gardeners 

iHorseshoers 

Jewelers     

Labflrere.  porters,  &c. 

LithOgr-apuers 

Printers . 


Teachers  public  schools  ... 
Saddle  and  bamess  makers. 

Hail-makers 

Stevedorf  s 

Tailors  (piecework) , 

Telegraph  operators 

Tinsmiths. 


6  86 

4  05 
a  47 

5  00 


■4  35 
3  47 


$3  20 

7  55 

3  60 

5  20 

4  75 
4  75 
3  20 

8  00 

6  25 

9  42 

3  86 
6  25 

4  34 

3  66 


9  46 
5  'M 
4  35 

10  35 


9  25 
8  70 

]3  45 
8  00 
8  10 
7  00 
6  00 

11  50 
5  00 


FOOD   PRICES. 
Cost  of  various  articles  of  food,  ^o.,  in  the  city  of  Antwerp. 


'  Articles. 


Bacon perponnd. 

Beans.  ^ per  pint. 

Beef per  ponud . 

Beer  per  glass. 

B^read. .per pound. 

Butter do... 

Cabbnges eack. 

Canfjles .'...per  pound. 

CaiTots per  bunch . 

Chp(>se .: per  pound. 

Coals per  cwt. 

Coffee , ■ perponnd. 

Dripping C<Q 

Effjis per  dozen . 

riflh  (fresh) Jier  pound. 

Flour : do     . 

Gin  per  pint. 

Lard per  pound 

Milk perpint. 

Mustard per  pouud. 

Mutton do... 


\  20 
05 
20 
02g 
04 
33 
03 
10 
02 
10 
35 
20 
20 
24 
OG 
08 
14 
20 
02 
30 
20 


Onions perponnd. 

Peas  (dry) per  cwt. 

Pepper. ■■ per  pound. 

Petroleum perpiut. 

PorV per  pound . 

Potatoes --do  .. 

Kabbits each. 

Kadishes ; per  bunch. 

Rice per  pound. 

E.ura per  pint . 

Sausages por^ponnd. 

Sirup do  .. 

Soap  (common)  do... 

Soda  (washing) do.,. 

Starch do... 

Su^ar .., do... 

Tapioca do... 

Treacle do  . . 

Veal  do... 

Vinegar perpint. 
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Ooctipatdons. 


•  BlackBmiths. 
Strikers 
Fitters 
rile.  8 
Lathemen 
Latliemexi  in  metal 
C'>p}iersniitbs 
4?iii8initbs 
Planers. 
Borers 
Hiveters. 
gpiimerH, 
Master  molders. 
Founders  and  molders 
Galvanizers 


Occupations.  Hi^bnst. 


Firemen $0  77 

Oaipenterii 96 

Joiners 

Wbeelwriglita 96 

Coopt*  rs 96 

iSawyers 58 

PaiiJters 96 

Master  Itarness-maker 1  15 

Hai-peas-uiaker 77 

Masons.     : !  .86^ 

Printers  '  96 

Book-bindi'rs 77 

Apprentices  to  all  the  trades.  34 

Day  laborers '  5B 

File-cutters :  115 


Lowest. 


$0  SR 
384 
38i 
38J 
38i 
38i 
38i 

'  86i 
38i 
38i 
.  58 
58 
15 
38i 
57i 


Overtime  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  one-tentli  of  the  daily.. wage  per  boar. 
Salaries  for  uij^ht.work  or  work  done  on  holidays  are  increased  50  per  cent. 


IKON   AND   STEEL   WORKS. 

E.  Sadoine,  esq.,  administrator  and  general  director  of  the  "  Society 
Joliu  Cockerill"  (the  largest  iron  and  steel  works  in  Belgium),  has 
kindly  furnished  me  with  the  following  information  respecting  the  work- 
men in  the  employ  of  this  company : 

111  tLe  case  of  accideuts  resulting  in  wouuds  or  death,  the  society,  in  the  first  event- 
uality, allows  the  workman  one-half  of  his  salary,  and  in  the  latter  a  pension  to  his 
family;  if  suffering  irom  illness  the  society  grants  him  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  his 
salary. 

There  exists  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  works  several  co-Operative  societies,  founded 
by  the  workmen,  for  the  supplj-  of  their  provisions  and  other  necessary  articles. 
..  TJhe  workmen,  in  general,, are  not  economical  or  saving;  the  household  expenses, 
pigeons,  gambling,  and  the  tavern  combined  suffice  to  run  away  with  all  their  earn-  ' 
ings;  there  are,  however,  workmen  who  are  lionest  and  economical;  such  are  not  un- 
conimou  amoug  tlie  higher  grades,  who  generally  live  respectably  and  8ol(erly.  ^ 

The  relations  existing  between  the  inasters  and  the  employes  have,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, been  embittered  by  the  effisctof  the'iuternational  union,  of  which  some  of  the 
pernicious  germs  still  remain ;  nevertheless  there  has  been  an  injprovemeut  in  these 
relations  latterly.  The  colliers  still  have  recourse  to  strikes  in  tlie  event  of  disputes 
about  salaries  or  the  quantity  of  work  to  be, done;  among  those  employed  in  the  other 
kinds  of  works  sbrilies  do  not  occur. 

The  workmen  are  paid  once  a  fortnight,  and  may  buy  their  provisions  wherever 
they  may  find  it  to  their  interest  to  do  so. 

The  actual  relations  at  present  existing  between  employers  and  employes  are  favor- 
able and  satisfactory. 

The  following  table  gives  the  wages  paid  to  the  workmen  employed  in  the  above- 
mentioned  works  at  the  present  time,  as  compared  with  1878: 

TahleaJiowing  the  daily  wages  paid  to  the  workmen  employed  in  tlie  iron  and  steel  worhs  of 
the  "Sucitty  John  Cockeiill,"  at  Scraing,  Belgium,  in  the  yiars  1878  and  1H84. 


Occapationa. 

■ 

1878. 

■ 

1884. 

Occupfitions. 

1878. 

,    1834. 

Ooal-iniuers 

$0  81 
77 
96 

116 
1  55 
1  16 

1  16 
1  35 
1  55 

144 
1  06 

$0  96 
77 
86 

1  08 
1  64 
1  08 

1  16 
1  35 
1  55 

1  35 
96 

Workshops : 

$1  06 

96 

1  06 

96 
86 

1  06 
74 
96 

$0  96 

Foundry  TDoIders  --- 

86 

86 

Pmldlere 

Boiler-makers : 

1  06 

Eiveters  ., 

86 

%eel-woi-k8 : 

Naval  docks: 

Fitters  

1  06 

Kiveters  ....' 

74 

Hellers   

96 

Forge ; 

strikers   

i 

Smiths 

1100 
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seamen's  "WAGES. 


Wages  paid  to  officers  and  men  in  ocean  steam  vessels  {per  month),  as  furmihed  by  the  com 
misaaire  tnaritime  of  the  port  of  Antwerp. 


Occupation  a. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

$85  85 
48  25 
33  77 
85  8=> 
48  25 
33  77 
48  25 
24  12 
16  40 
24  13 
19  30 
21  28 
28  95 
24  12 
19  30 

16  40 

17  37 
15  44 
19  30 
14  48 

$144  75 
57  90 
43  42 
106  15 
67  55 
53  07 
63  75 
67  90 
28  95 
38  60 

27  98 
38  60 

28  95 
28  95 
24  !■> 
19  30 
19  3U 
16  40 
21  23 
14  48 

$101  32 

50/18 

34  75 

80  48 

53  07 

38  60 

49  21 

31  85 

19  30 

27  80 

21  81 

25  47 

25  09 

21  28 

17  37 

IS  75 

15  82 

Groaaer _ 

20  26 

Wages  paid  to  officersand  men  oncoaslinu  steamships  {per  month),  asftirnisliedbi;  the  coni-> 
missaire  maritime  of  the  x>ort  af  Anticerp. 


Occupations. 

Averape 
■wagt's. 

Occupations. 

Average 
wages. 

$57  90 
38  (50 
32  81 
52  10 
38  fiO 
19  30 

Cook 

$17  37 
24  12 

First  mate-. ■..,_ 

23  16 

Chief  engineer    ' 

15  44 

10  40 

Steward : 

Sailor 

14  48 

1 

Monthly  wages  paid  to  officersand  men  on  ocean  sailing  vessels. 


Occupations. 

1 

Average 
wages. 

Occnpations. 

Average 
wages. 

$38  60 
28  95 
19  30 
17  37 

Boatswain 
Cook 

$17  37 
19  30 

24  00 

Oarpeiiter \  ...... 

Sailor...; 

12  15 

Wages  paid  in  distilleries  per  iceek  of  sixty  hours,  as  furnished  by  the  largest  distiller  i»  the 

city  of  Anttverp, 


Occnpations. 

Lowest. 

Higiiest 

Averaga 

1 

$2  31 

3  76 

4  05 
,       2  90 

$4  34 
4  63 
4  M 
8  50 

$3  37 

4  34 

M'nr'liinmtn         

4  20 

4  63 

Carpenters 

5  91 

3  37 
1  64 

3  86 
3  66 

3' 47 

Diivers 

2  96 

3  47 
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Wages  paid  in  breicerieaper  week  of  sixty  hours  in  the  city  of  Antwerp. 


Occnpations. 


Average. 


M»Unien 

Deliverers  of  beer . 
OrdiPArv  workmen 
Caitiueu 


$(  64 
4  S« 
3  54 
3  54 


printers'  wages.         I 

Statement  showing  the  toagea  paid  per  loeeh  of  sixty  hours  to  employes  in  printing  offices  tw 
Antwerp,  as  furnished  by  one  of  the  largest  printing  offices. 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


Compositors .. 

Bressmen 

I^roof- readers 

■  liitlioffrapliers  — 
jOPamiililet-fulders. 

Stiictiers 

Boolt-bindiTS 

En«r.iver8 

Desirriiers 

Appi'eutices 


$1  16 
3  50 


4  34 
2  31 

2  31 

3  48 


19i 


$8  68 


0  2S 
5  80 
5  SO 
8  60 


38^ 


$5  80 

5  80 
8  90 

6  36 
'4  63 

4  m 

5  80 
n  58 
11-58 

29 


SHrP-YAEDS. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  ship-yards  at  Antwerjj  (toooden). 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Higbost. 

Average. 

$0  95 
6  93 
C  95 
5  80 
4  05 

$8  10 
a  10 
8  10 
6  95 
n  20 

*7  60 
7  60 

OalliKis 

7  60 

'  C  .55 

GOVERNMENT  EMPLOTlSS.  , 

Salaries  paid  to  employ^  in  the  Government  offices  of  the  province  of  Antwerp  (per  annum). 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Average. 

' 

$1,158  00 
965  00 

'     Cliiefol'di-vision                                         ...                 .                      ... 

$868  no 
617  60 

463  20 
.347'  40 
250  SO 
193  00 

$1,  061  50 
772  00 

579  on 

424  60 

,     308  80 

231  60 

k' Chief  of  office 

675  50 

.Clerks: 

First  «l'R<i 

521  10 

Third  cliUis                                       

279  20 

Evwy  omployfi  is*  entiHed  tfl  the  mininrnm  salary  altaplird  to  bin  graflo. 
,  'Xhe'avpnigfo'jiiid  ma\imiim  paliirionare  jn'antocl  to  flpHt-f^ljisB  clerics,  respectivply.  after  a  service  of 
t'wO  and  four  yonvs,  and  likewipo  to  enivlriy6»  of  iufm-ior  grade,  aftt»r  the  samn  longih  of  ecrvico;  to 
obicfrt  of  oflBci'  tbt»  avpTopii  »v(\  niaxiinniii  Kalarics  arnipi-anted.  after  a  Rprvit-e  of  three  and  b)x  years, 
Teflpwiivt-ly ;  and  to  (diiefe  of  division  after  lour  and  eigbt  years  resppclively. 

PiinrtionaneH,  or  omploy6s,  who  havti  sorvtid  ninii>  than  twenty-five  years,  who  are  above  fifty  years 
of  ape.  and  hove  rereived  the  niaxinmm  salary  of  their  sradefor  at  least  six  years,  are  cntillud  to  extra 
pav.  whirb,  however,  in  no  case  exceeds  20  per  cent,  of  the  salary. 

The  title  of  diiector  may  be  confened  upon  chiefs  of  divisiou  who  have  serrod  according;  to  the  fore- 
going. 
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MINES  AND  MINING. 

Statement  shfowing  wages  paid  to  loorkivgmen  and  tvomen  in  Belgian  coal  mines  per  dayoj 

ten  hours. 


Occupational 


■Workmen  employed  under  grouud 

Workmen  employed  on  the  surface 

"Women  above  21  years,  employed  or  the  surfjipe 
Women  froni  16  to  21  years,  employed  on  the  surface 

(rirla  from  U  to  16,  employed  on  the  surface 

Girls  under  1  i  years,  employed  on  the  surface 

Boys  from  14  to  16  years,  employed  under  ground  ... 

Boys  under  14  year's,  employed  under  ground . 

Boya  from  U  to  16  years,  employed  on  the  surface  ... 
Boys  under  14  years,  employed  on  the  surface 


« 

Average. 

$0  83 

67i 

33 

29 

23J 

28 

'        28 

20 

Statement  showing  toages.paid  to  worhmen  iii  the  repairing  shops  connected  with  coal  minest 

per  daji  of  ten  hours. 


OccupatioDR. 


Joiners v. 

Blacksmiths 

Adinstersi 

Ordihary  workmen 


Average. 


COEPORATION   BMPL0Y:6S. 
Salaries  paid  to  the  employe's  of  the  city  of  Antwerp  per  annum. 


Occupations. 


CommeT'cial  adminstration. 

Burgomaster 

■  5  sheriffs  or  deputy  burgomasters, 

each ^ 

Secretary 

Kecoiver  (includiug  his  staff) 

Employia  at  the  Hdtel  de  Tille. 

7  chiefs  of  oifice each. 

12  subchiefs do.. . 

5.5  clerks : 

First  class do. . . 

Second  class do. . . 

Usher 

5  porters  in  charge  of  the  building : 
2 each . 

'        2  .V.'.'.V.'.'.l .'.".'.'.'. ..'-".'.".".v.. each'. 

Messenger 

Gruard  ..., 

8  letter.-carriors : 

1 

2 each. 

4 do... 

1 

Archives. 

Chief  of  office 

Snbchlef. 

3  clerks : 

First  olaes each. 

Second  class do. . . 


Salaries.     | 


$3,  8G0  00 

1,,351  00 
1,756  30 
6,716  40 


868  00 
to  1,158  00 

ma  00 

to  868  00 

405  00 
to  579  00 

232  00 
to  386  00 

540  40 

193  00 
164  05 
115  80 
280  00 
212  30 

250  90 
221  95 
212  .^iO 
06  SO 


86i(  00 

to  1.158  00 

:         588  00 

to  868  00 

405  00 
to  679  00 

232  00 
to  386  00 


Occupations. 


I/ibrary. 


Salaiies. 


Chief  of  office. 


2  subchisfs each. 

3  clerks ; 

First  class' do. . . 

Second  class. do. . . 

BeU-rijiging,  Ac. 

Clook.maker 

Bell-ringer 


Volici  force. 


Chief  commissary .' 

Chief  commissai'y 's  clerk 

Indemnity  to  commissary  acting  as 
officer  to  the  public  minister  at  the 
police  courts 

9  commissaries  of  division  .^. . .  each . , 

1  commissary  of  thejudiciary  service. 
4  assistant  inspectors.'. each , . 

10  assistants,  lirst  class .do... 

10  assistants,  second  class  — do 

20  assistants,  third  class do 

32  agent-inspectors do 

3  clerks : 

1 

2 each . . 

148  agents,  first  class 

83  agents,  second  class: 

36 each.. 

47 do.... 

1 0  proviHional  agents .do 

76  provisional  agents  for  six  months, 

each i . 

Allowance  to  the  commissaries  of  the 
nine  sections  for  the  heating,  clean- 
ing,  &c.,  of  the 'buildings each.. 

2  poi  tera do 


;  $868  00 
I  tol,158  00 
;  508  Oft 
;  (0  868  00 

405  00 
to  579  00 

232  00 
to  386  00 


250  90 
173  70 


1,254  30 
193  00 


193  OO 
965  00 
965  00 
540  40 
482  SO 
443  90 
405  30 
366  70 

386  00 
S.57  05 
328  10 

299  16 
289  30 
231  60 


38  CO 
221  95 
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Salaiie)  paid  to  the  employh  of  the  city  of  Anitoerp  per  anniinir-Coiitinued. 


Occupations.. 

! 

Salaries. 

Occupations. 

Salaries. 

Fire  lirigade. 

Commandart 

llioutennnt 

1 

$965  00 
733  40 
559  70 

37  90 

1 

482  50 

231  60 
23  18 

193  00 
144  75 

2,431  80 
791  30 
733  40 

eiig  90 

559  70 
521  10 
463  20 
405  30 
386  00 

386  00 
347  40 
231  60 

1,  198  (10 
540  40 
424 '60 

405  80 
250  90 

405  30 

308  80 
289  50 
270  30 
250  90 
386  00 
212  30 
308  80 

308  80 
289  50 
270  20 
2.50  90 
270  20 
250  90 

289  50 
212  30 
308  80 
212  30 

289  50 
250  90 

Service  ofhriigos,  capstans,  and  fixed 
hydraulic  rnacldnes. 

5  machinists: 

$:147  40 

1 

Public  UglUf. 

^^50  90 

1  machinist  for  iBovable  bridge  ...... 

1  machinist  for  fixed  hydraulic  en- 
gines  

289  50 

347  ,40 
mo  90 

443  90 

Dispe-ivaary  at  docks. 

3  doctors each.. 

3  nurses : 

2 do.... 

5  liiborora each . . 

I>redging. 
1  machinist . 

^  Insjiectidn  of  food. 

2  expert  bakers do 

Ptiblic  works. 

2flremen each.. 

280,55 
308  80 

3  workmen...^ each.. 

Master  of  steam  wherry 

3  boatmen each.. 

Kight  watchers do 

Pliblic  pv/mps. 

2S0  90 
308  80 
250  90 
115  80 

289  50 

kbijad  conductor 

Distribution  ofivater,  heating  of  public 
buildings,  <Ec. 

6  conductors: 

i,^, , 

- 

2 

2 each.. 

Maritime  estahlinhment. 
1  chief  inspector 

1  draftsman 

1, 158  00 

2  overseers : 

1 

1  principal  conductor , 

4  coudnctors  : 

1 : 

965  00 

1 

617  60 

Office  boy 

3 each.. 

1 > :.. 

2  overseers each. 

Public  ways,  sivjers,  and  paving. 

1  chief  conductor  or  iuapectoi^ 

5  conductors :  \ 

2....T each.. 

2 :...:'- do.... 

1., 

521  10 

water,  t£c.    • 

1  suliengineer,  chief  of  service  (Irani- 
ways) 

386  00 
347  40 

1,158  00 

I  conductor,  chief  of  dredging 

521  IQ 
443  90 
386  00 

Hydraulic  machines. 
1  niaehiuist        .     . 

'3  overseers : 

1 :. 

347  40 

4  firemen each . . 

Machines  at  dr^  dock. 

2 :     .v each.. 

Subterranean  canals. 

3:8  10 
270  20 

6  firemen : 

1     ] 

1 

,       1 

3  sewermen ,each. . 

Canals— for  the  working  of  sluices. 

250  90 

46  32 

18  52 

1  Tatohmaii,  for  the  steam  r.ranes.  -  - . 

Public  buildings. 
1  inspector— chief  of  service  . .  .^ . . . . 

6ilnachiiii»ts  for  the cianes : 

1,  022  90 

772  00 

1 

8  conductors : 

1 •. 

.    1 

656  20 

1  brigadier  of  hydraulic  cranes 

3. each.. 

1         .  ,  

S98  30 
443  90 

2.; .each.. 

1 

463  20 
386  UO 

2  dmft«men : 

1 

366  70 

1 

328  10 

3  overseers  : 

1 , 

366  70 

4  adjuators : 

1 

328  10 

1 

308  iO 

2 ...do.... 

1  workman 

270  20 
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Salaries  paid  to  the  emploif^a  of  the  dUj  of  Antwerp  per  annum — Continued. 


Occupations. 


Cemeteries. 


i  overseer 

3  gpave-fli^gers each  per  day. 

5  gardenors : 

4 each . 

Public  walks. 

1  inspector ^ 

3  Sii^'ifiners,  firat-claBS each., 

3  gai'ileniM'fl, secoiid-rlass.  ...  do  — 
22  gaiflenfirs,  tbird-class : 

4 each. 

7 do... 

U do... 

( 

COMMERCE  AND  NATIGAxioN. 

It  arbor-master^ 8  ojice. 

Harhor-mnst4*r 

Cbit-f  «f  of0.ee 

3  ch'i'ks : 

1 

2 r each.. 

H  ovpTReprs do 

lol!ioe  boy 


Salaries. 


Service  of  docks,  quaya,  caiials,  t&e. 


1  inspector 

2  chief  sluice  attendants  : 

1 

1 

5  lieutenants,  first  class : 

1 

4 each . 

2  lieutenants,  second  class : 

1 

1 

8  agents : 

;        7... each- 

Affent  of  the  Losbroeolt 

2  divei's : 

1....: 

V  1 

1  carpent(^r    

30  slniceattpnclanta,  first  class,  each. 
"fi?  nhiioe  attendants,  second  class, 

each '. 

2  orane  superintendents : 


'Supervision  of  quays. 


Chief  of  service. 

1  clerk 

5  watchers : 
1. 


■T- 


1  junior  clerk 

Dues  on  shipping  {cv^toTna). 


Becpiver 

Allowanoe  for  3  clerks 

■Chief  <:onfroller    : 

Deputy  cnnti'oUer l 

7  cunti oilers,  second  class each. 


.each. 


Service  of  towage. 
4  captains : 

1  .'^ V/.  .'.".V.V..V.V..V.VJ 

1. , 

4enfrineer8  each., 

4  sluic^  attendants,  second  class, 
each 


$270  20 
7T 


212  30 

193  UO 


521  10 
270  30 
241  25 


193  00 


], G5n  50 
829  90 

463  20 
347  40 
328  10 

289  5U 


9G5  00 

772  00 
675  50 

617  60 
579  00 

482  50 
405  30 

S86  on 

347  40 
270  20 

308  80 
279  85 
289  50 
270  20 

250  90 

230  90 

231  60 


521  10 
328  10 

289  50 

250  90 
289  50 


1, 215  90 

1, 158  00 

656  20 

424  60 

386  00 


424  60 
386  00 
347  40 
347  40 

250  90 


Occupations. 


Port  commisaifm  supported  by  the  city 
and  state  conjointly. 

Office: 

Manager 

Overster 

Store :  . 

Store-keeper 


Hydraulic  works. 


Salaries. 


1  chief  machinist 

1  chief  machinist 

4  tiiemen each. 

1  loreman  

1  blacksmith 

1  at^siHtant  blacksmith. 

]  coppersmith 

1  assistant 

2  adjusters : 

1 

1 


Oranes,  section  No.  ]. 


1  chief  inspector 

4  laborers  * each.. 

Oranes,  section  No.  2. 


1  chief  inspector . 

I  workman. 

3  laborers: 

1  


Docks  for  am,all  craft. 


1  chief  sluice-keeper 

Allowance  to  same.... 
1  lieutenant,  first  clasn  ... 
1  Ui'utenaur,  second  class  . 

1  Mubslnice-keeper 

1  coutroUer J 

2agenifl 

5  watchmen : 


4 each . . 


Piiblic  instruction. 


1  rudimental  examiner 

6  head  masters,  fii>t  class  ^ , 

8  hea<l  masters,  second  class: 

1 

1 , 

2 each.. 

4 do... 

1  teacher  of  gymnastics 

30  teachers each.. 

4  teachers    do  .. 

2  teachers ,do... 

3  teachers do... 

4  leaeheis do... 

3  Teachers do  .. 

6  te.ichers do... 

4  teachers do . . . 

2  teachers do  .. 

()  t eaeb ers do... 

6  teachers do... 

5  teachers do... 

5  teachers  .....i do... 

2  touchers .do... 

20  teachers do... 

16  teachers do... 

5  teachers do  .. 

10  asRiBtants  (for  nine  months  in  the 

year) each.. 

7  singing  masters do. . , 
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Salaries  paid  to  the  employ^  of  the  city  of  Antwerp  per  annum — Continned. 


OccapatiODB. 

Salaries. 

Occnpations. 

Salaries. 

FvMie  tnrtrucfton— Continued. 

Indemnity  to  masters  for  teaching 
singing : 

40  masters each.. 

Indemnity  to  teachers  for  presiding 
over  night  classes: 

44  teachers each.. 

3  head  mistresses,  first  class  —  do . . . 
8  head  mistresses,  second  class : 

2 each.. 

,3 do  .. 

$19  30 

28  95 
579  00 

559  70 
501  80 
482  50 
463  20 
386  00 
386  00 
366  70 
347  40 
328  10 
308  fiO 
299  15 
289  SO 
270  20 
260  55 
250  90 

Public  instruction — Continned. 

23  teachers each . . 

6  teachers do... 

1  superintendent  of  manual  work 

9  singing  masters each.. 

Indemnity  to  twenty -eight  mistresses 

for  teaching  singing each. . 

Indemnity  to   thirty-six  mistresses 

for  holding  evening  classes. .each.. 
4  medical  inspectors do... 

$241  25 

231  60 

193  00 

57  90 

19  30 

28  95 
328  10 
231  60 

1      

School  for  adults. 

Supplementary  salaries  to  head  in- 
structors : 

14  head  instructors each.. 

Supplementary  salaries  to — 

46  masters each.. 

10 head  mistresses do... 

26  teachers do. . . 

8  professors  of  English do . . . 

1 

1                                  ...         .    . 

22  teachers each . . 

4  teachers do . . . 

2  teachers do  .. 

9  teachers do.  - . 

4  teachers do . . . 

9  teachers do . . . 

7  teachers do . . . 

10  teachers do... 

115  80 

77  20 
77  20 
57  90 
193  00 
193  00. 

19  teachers do . . . 

2  teachers each . . 

77  20 

LIEGE  AND  VERVIERS, 


REPORT  BY  CONSUL  TANNER. 


WOMEN  LABORERS   IN  BELGIUM. 


Women  do  not  enter  the  competitive  field  of  occupation  with  men  in 
Belgium  to  the  same  extent  that  they  do  in  the  United  States  in  the 
higher  departments  of  labor,  and  yet  women  are  more  generally  em- 
ployed as  laborers  in  Belgium  than  in  the  United  States.  Out  of  a 
population  of  nearly  60,000,000  now  in  the  United  States,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  single  woman  employed  at  work  in  a  mine,  or  even  in  the 
manufacture  of  any  product  of  mines ;  while  in  Belgium,  with  5,500,000 
people,  such  occupation  is  common,  both  for  women,  and  girls  under  the 
age  of  fifteen  years.  An  American  eye  sees  much  that  is  sad  and  an 
American  heart  much  that  arouses  its  deepest  compassion  and  sympathy 
in  Europe.  It  looks  very  hard  to  see  a  poor,  lean,  cadaverous  dog  strain- 
ing at  a  wagon  until  his  eyes  literally  burst  out  of  his  head,  as  is  fre- 
quently seen  here.  One  who  witnesses  such  a  thing  is  apt  to  condemn 
such  cruelty  to  animals  in  the  strongest  terms.  But  even  this  has  two 
sides,  and  if  one  sees  a  feeble,  aged  man  and  woman  pulling  a  wagon 
with  all  their  might  and  main,  with  a  little,  meager,  half-nourished  girl 
behind  pushing,  then  one  wants  to  see  the  dog. 

One  sees  much  here  that  carries  the  mind  back  to  the  rude  days 
when  woman  was  a  slave  and  drudge  for  man,  while  he  lounged  in  com- 
parative ease.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  woman  at  best  occupies  a 
very  inferior  position  here  from  that  which  she  does  in  the  United 
States. 

Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  farm  labor  in  Belgium  is  performed  by 
women.  On  many  farms  throughout  Belgium  one  sees  no  other  than 
woman  labor.  On  the  canals  and  rivers  one  frequently  sees  a  woman 
harnessed  to  a  canal-boat,  pulling  with  all  her  might,  while  a  young 
able-bodied  man  steers  the  clumsy  craft  and  smokes"  his  pipe.  The 
hardest  labor  is  almost  invariably  shirked  bv  the  men.  and  where  it  ia 
possible  placed  on  the  woman, 
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Out  of  a  population  of  5.520,009  in  1880,  there  was  a  total  number  of 
working  people  in  Belgium  of  2,824,630,  or  60  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion, of  which  female  labor  constituted  1,824,013,  or  65  per  cent,  of  the 
total.  In  this  computation  1  cannot  think  fairm  labor  has  been  taken 
into  account,  as  there  is  no  mention  made  of  it  in  the  table  I  have  had 
the  honor  to  send  to  the  Department.  Out  of  a  total  number  of  laborers 
employed  in  the  mines  in  this  consular  district  of  23,569,  only  10,000  were 
men ;  the  remainder  were  women  and  boys,  and  girls  under  the  ages  of 
fifteen  years.  One  of  the  worst  and  most  unjust  features  about  the  em- 
ployment of  women  in  mines  and  other  labor  that  requires  and  brings 
into  play  the  physical  powers  of  man  is,  that  when  it  is  performed  and 
as  well  performed  as  a  man  would  have  done  the  woman  receives  less 
compensation  than  the  man. 

At  the  great  iron  works  near  this  place,  called  the  John  Cockrell 
Works,  in  honor  of  its  English  founder,  and  which  is  the  third  largest 
iron  work  in  the  world,  giving  employment  to  11,000  laborers,  where  a 
man  and  woman  are  employed  at  the  same  task,  and  the  woman  turns  out 
as  much  and  of  the  same  quality  of  woj^k  as  the  man,  the  latter  receives 
on  an  average  1  franc  more  per  day  than  the  woman.  Women  in  delicate 
condition  are  frequently  seen  working  in  mines,  handling  iron,  loading  or 
unloading  cars  with  coal,  and  other  like  work  that  is  absolutely  shocking 
to  American  nerves.  I  am  told  that  women  have  frequently  given  birth 
to  children  while  thus  employed.  It  frequently  happens  that  workmen 
have  a  family  of  small  children,  and  that  both  the  father  and  mother 
must  work  for  their  support.  Indeed  this  is  so  frequent  that  this  and 
other  cities  in  Belgium  support  an  institution  to  which  working  people 
can  send  their  children  and  have  them  cared  for  free  of  charge  during 
the  hours  of  labor;  but  these  institutions  do  not  keep  open  at  night, 
and  all  the  mills  and  most  of  the  other  manufactories  here  run  both  day 
and  night,  so  that  those  who  work  at  night  must  take  all  kinds  of  risks. 
Some  trust  their  children  to  the  care  of  an  older  brother  or  sister ;  others 
put  them  in  bed  and  tell  them  frightful  stories  to  make  them  remain 
quiet,  and  others  lock  them  up  in  the  room  and  go  off  to  their  work. 

Laudable  as  is  the  object  of  the  institutions  that  I  have  just  described, 
for  some  cause  or  other  they  are  not  popular  with  many  of  the  laboring 
classes..  At  any  rate,  the  majority  of  them  do  not  send  their  children 
to  them,  and  this  is  why  one  sees  the  streets  of  European  cities  so  full 
of  children.  Children  of  the  age  of  two  and  three  years  are  seen  all 
through  the  cities  wandering  alone,  or  under  the  guidance  of  some  other 
child  perhaps  a  little  older,  into  all  sorts  of  places,  and  how  they  turn 
up  all  right  in  the  end  is  a  mystery.  Accidents  of  every  description 
often  happen  to  children  that  wander  in  the  street,  and  those  whom  the 
parents  lock  up  when  they  go  to  their  work.  I  might  relate  hundreds 
of  such  occurrences.  A  beautiful  example  is  here  shown  of  how  nature 
meets,  enters  into,  and  aids  all  conditions  of  the  human  family.  Chil- 
dren of  parents  situated  as  above,  who  are  by  no  means  bright  in  other 
respects,  manifest  at  an  astonishing  tender  age  an  extraordinary  talent 
or  instinct,  for  caring  for  themselves  or  the  little  brood  that  have  been 
intrusted  to  their  supervision.  A  matronly  little  girl  of  three  years  is 
often  seen  in  the  parks  or  streets  in  care  of  a  number  of  other  children, 
showing  all  the  prudence,  care,  and  forethought  of  a  mother,  when  in 
all  other  respects  she  is  the  veriest  child.  Her  strength  is  Herculean 
for  her  size  and  age.  She  can  pick  up  and  run  out  of  any  real  or  im- 
agined danger  her  younger  brother,  larger  and  heavier  than  she  is; 
she  trains  them  to  walk,  which  she  generally  manages  to  do  before  they 
are  nine  months  old,  regardless  of  the  consequences  to  the  limbs,  which, 
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she  says,  "  will  come  straight  in  time."  Indeed,  all  things  seem  to  ad- 
just themselves  to  the  requirements  of  such  a  case,  and  if  the  sameluck 
should  be  continued  in  subsequent  stages  of  life  to  the  same  extent 
would  bear  the  recipient  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  success  and  pros- 
perity. 

"WORKING- women's  WAGES. 

Both  tailoresses  and  seamstresses  work  by  the .  piece,  and  earn  from 
25  cents  a  day  to  (in  rare  cases)  $1.  The  finest  dress-maker  earns,  per- 
haps, 65  cents  a  day ;  a  fine  bonnet-maker  the  same,  and  this  is  about 
the  average  in  all  other  departments  of  woman's  work  for  this  kind  of 
labor  per  day  for  the  cleverest  women  ;  but  the  great  majority  of  the 
women,  in  consequence  of  heavy  competition,  do  not  earn  more  than  35 
cents  per  day,  and  must  work  until  the  "  wee  small  hours  o'  night"  to 
earn  that.  For  making  a  chemise  or  petticoat  they  are  usually  paid  15 
cents,  a  child's  cap  1  cent.  One  can  see  how  a  woman  must  work  to 
earn  even  as  much  as  35  cents  per  day  at  such  prices.  No  woman  with- 
out a  machine  can  earn  so  much.  The  following  table  will  give  the  aver- 
age daily  earnings  of  the  different  labors  performed  by  women  in  Bel- 
gium : 


Occapations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Occapations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Moer  (coal,  iron,  &o.) 

$0  35 
20 
10 
25 
25 
25 
10 

$0  65 

40 

25 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

65 

$0  10 
10 
25 
25 
25 

35 

$0  45 
65 

75 

Washwoman    

Starching  and  ironing 

Laboring  woman's  average 
(all  kinds  of  work) 

35 

SeamBtreas 

Decorations  for  bonnets 

AU  kind  of  miU  work 

35 
65 

SHOPS  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 


There  are  very  few  men  employed  in  Belgium  as  clerks,  this  being 
left  almost  exclusively  to  women.  Shop-keeping  is  generally  carried  on 
by  a  family  in  connection  with  some  other  occupation,  either  the  manu- 
facture of  the  article  sold  in  the  shops,  or  something  outside  that  the 
man  gives  his  attention  to,  leaving  the  household  matters  and  the  shop 
alike  to  the  female  portion  of  the  family.  This  is  even  true  of  butcher 
shops.  Where  assistance  is  required  in  the  shape  of  clerks  young 
women  are  preferred,  because  of  cheapness,  and  because  most  of  them 
will  serve  the  double  purpose  of  a  servant  and  clerk.  The  occupation 
of  a  clerk,  though  not  being  in  reality  much  above  that  of  a  domestic, 
is  much  sought  after  by  young  women,  because  more  genteel  and  re- 
spectable than  the  ordinary  occupation  of  woman.  A  girl  who  presents 
herself  for  a  position  in  a  shop,  if  not  au  courant  with  the  duties  on 
which  she  is  about  to  enter,  must  serve  the  first  year  for  her  board. 
Then  a  compensation  is  given  her  of  $3  or  $4  per  month,  which  may, 
from  long  service,  superior  cleverness,  and  merit,  reach,  after  the  elapse 
of  ten  years,  as  high  as  $15,  but  this  is  extremely  rare.  It  more  fre- 
quently stops  short  of  $8  a  month.  The  doors  of  shops  are  arranged 
so  that  a  bell  rings  when  they  are  opened,  and  sometimes  it  is  a  long 
time  between  the  ringing  of  the  bell  and  the  appearance  of  the  clerk, 
and  it  often  happens  when  she  does  appear  that  she  comes  in  with  a 
crying  child  in  her  arms. 

If  one  goes  into  a  shop  one  must  buy  something;  you  must  pay  the 
woman  in  some  way  for  the  trouble  of  appearing,  or  must  be  brave 
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enough  to  bear  very  heavy  muttering,  sometimes  actual  abuse,  or  leave 
behind  at  least  very  savage  looks.  This  shows  that  American  mer- 
chants are  the  most  amiable  in  the  world.  If  they  consider  it  a  trouble 
to  show  their  goods  and  wares  they  are  invariably  too  polite  to  betray 
it.  French  politeness,  however,  it  does  not  require  one  with  much  pene- 
tration to  soon  discover  is  all  on  the  surface,  and  hardly  exists  so  far  as 
women  are  concerned.  Such  a  thing  as  giving  a  lady  a  seat  in  a  street 
car  is  never  seen  in  this  country  unless  she  is  very  gorgeously  dressed. 
This  goes  farther  than  gray  hairs  or  any  amount  of  decrepitude  and 
feebleness  to  arouse  Belgian  politeness. 

GEORGE  C.  TANNBE, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Liege  and  Verviers,  December  29, 1883. 


GHENT. 

BEPOBT  BY  CONSUL  POLAOHEE. 

In  pursuance  of  the  desire  of  the  Department  to  be  informed  about 
the  condition  of  "labor"  in  this  consular  district,  and  in  obedience  to 
that  direction,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  inclosed  report,  embracing 
every  information  obtainable. 

The  several  inclosures  give  in  particular  the  wages  of  the  different 
trades  and  occupations.  It  is  not  an  estimation,  as  every  trade  named 
in  the  inclosures  has  been  personally  visited,  and  the  respective  earn- 
ings ascertained  and  closely  calculated  by  the  undersigned. 

I  may  be  also  permitted  to  mention  the  numerous  kindnesses  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  of  this  district,  .and 
their  generous  aid  has  enabled  me  to  prepare  this  report.  I  am  also 
under  great  obligations  to  his  excellency  the  governor  of  Flandre  Ori- 
entale,  to  the  burgomaster,  and  to  the  postmaster  of  this  city,  for  the 
information  received  about  all  government  employes. 

Part  I. — Male  Labor. 

(1)  The  rates  of  wages  paid  to  laborers  of  every  class  varies  accord- 
ing to  their  skill  and  activity,  also  with  their  physical  and  mental  powers, 
and  these  are  specified  in  the  accompanying  tables  at  from  20  cents  to 
$1.50  per  day.  The  wages  hereabouts  are  mostly  calculated  by  the  hour, 
consequently  all  laborers  earn  more  in  summer  than  in  winter.  In  sum- 
mer laborers  work  on  the  average  twelve  hours  per  day,  while  in  winter 
they  cannot  work  longer  than  from  eight  to  nine  hours  per  day. 

COST  OP  LIVING. 

(2)  The  costt)f  living  to  the  laboring  classes  is  in  proportion  to  their 
earnings,  as  the  laborer  who  earns  about  $75  per  year  cannot  afford  the 
luxury  of  eating  meat  at  20  to  25  cents  per  pound,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
often  seen  on  the  table  of  the  skilled  mechanic,  who  earns  about  $1 
daily,  but  in  almost  every  instance  the  wife  and  the  children  are  obliged 
to  earn  something,  and  what  little  these  earn  is  sufficient  for  their  main- 
tenance, and  such  expenditures  vary  according  to  their  earnings.  Their 
main  expense  is  house  rent,  which  is  from  48  cents  to  $2.85  per  month; 
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in  clothing,  one  suit,  at  a  cost  of  about  $6  to  $10,  has  to  last  them  for 
a  very  long  time,  wearing  the  same  only  on  Sundays;  their  every-day 
wear  consists  of  home  spun  materials,  durable,  clean,  and  often  quite 
genteel  in  appearance. 

Prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  for  the  laborers  and  mechanics  in  this 
district,  on  the  supposition  that  these  can  afford  to  use  only  the  cheap- 
est articles  in  the  market,  are  as  follows : 


Articles. 


Bent!): 

Small  brick  house  on  side 
streets,  four  to  seven  rooms, 

per  month 

Two  to  five  rooms  in  houses 
occupied  by  several  families 
in  courts  and  side  streets, 

^er  month 

Clothing: 

Good  all  wool-suits 

Mixed  goods 

Boots  and  shoes  of  leather 

Shoes  of  wood 


Price. 


$1  SO  to  $3  00 


SO 

6  00 

3  00 

1  50 

20 


10  00 
6  00 
3  00 


Articles. 


j  Coal per  ton. 

.  Coffee per  pound. 

Sugar do.  -  - 

i  Butter do... 

I  Meat; 

Beef do  .. 

Teal do... 

Pork do... 

Milk  (liter) per  quart . 

Potatoes per  100  pounds. 

Bread  (rye) per  pound. 

Bread  (wheat) do... 


Price. 


I  00  to  $5  00 

IS  20 

13 

18  30 

18 
20 
11 


20 


18 
03 


03 
04 


WAaES,   PAST   AND  PRESENT. 

(3)  The  rates  of  wages  have  increased  about  10  per  cent,  since  the 
year  of  1878,  yet  the  living  expenses  have  increased  to  a  much  larger 
proportion.  There  is  a  very  slight  change  in  the  condition  of  the  laborer 
since  that  year,  with  the  notable  exception  that  in  former  years  his  in- 
dulgence in  unnecessaries  was  very  rare,  thereby  he  was  enabled  to 
save,  however  little  in  every  year,  while  at  this  period  he  is  extravagant 
with  that  little  he  possesses. 

HABITS   OP   THE   WOEKIN&  CLASSES. 

(4)  The  habits  of  the  working  classes,  as  far  as  their  labor  is  con- 
cerned, are  trustworthy ;  they  will  work  steady  and  faithfully,  although 
very  slow,  and  never  exert  themselves  to  any  degree;  their  general  be- 
havior is  good,  but  they  have  no  thoughts  for  the  future ;  their  neces- 
sary needs  are  so  limited,  that  even  from  their  small  earnings  these 
could  save  something,  yet  but  very  few  are  doing  so.  The  extreme 
cheapness  of  alcoholic  drinks,  and  the  great  number  of  public  houses 
where  such  drinks  are  sold,  are  aiding  these,  to  a  large  extent,  in  such 
useless  expenditures. 

PEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOTife. 

(5)  The  feeling  which  prevails  between  employ^  and  employer  is  gen- 
erally good  and  respectful.  The  workingman  has  the  utmost  regard  for 
his  employer,  the  employer  reciprocates  such  feeling,  and  such  pleasant 
relations  have  a  very  good  influence  on  the  general  prosperity  of  this 
community ;  although  1  understood  of  late  years  the  doctrine  of  "Com- 
munism "  has  been  tried  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  the  working  classes, 
but  has  so  far  not  taken  any  roots  hereabouts,  consequently  has  caused 
but  very  little  trouble  between  the  employer  and  his  employes. 

ORGANIZED   LABOR. 

(6)  There  are  no  organizations  of  labor  in  this  district.  It  has  several 
times  been  attempted  by  some  ambitious  men  among  these  to  form  some 
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kind  of  an  organization,  but  it  was  never  crowned  with  success,  for  the 
main  reason  that  it  would  involve  the  laborer  into  a,n  expense.  The  ma- 
jority of  that  class  are  unable  or  rather  unwilling  to  contribute  for  such 
purposes.  The  rule  among  the  laboring  classes  here  is,  to  let  every  one 
earn  as  much  as  he  can,  knowing  perfectly  well  that  such  success  de- 
pends upon  individual  skill,  energy,  and  experience ;  neither  are  here 
any  organizations  of  capital  which  influences  labor  in  any  degree;  fac- 
tories, mills,  and  all  other  employers  have  their  scales  of  wages  for  their 
laborers,  and  although  the  pay  is  not  uniform  in  every  instance,  yet 
these  are  never  short  of  workmen  at  their  fixed  wages. 

STRIKES. 

(7)  Strikes  are  very  rare  in  this  district;  it  occurs  occasionally  that 
in  a  single  factory  or  mill,  the  employes,  knowing  that  their  labor  is 
urgent,  attempt  to  ask  for  higher  wages,  but  these  very  seldom  succeed 
in  their  demands ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  occurred  here  lately  in  such 
a  case,  that  instead  of  a  demanded  increase  in  their  wages,  these  were 
reduced ;  the  workmen  knowing  that  their  places  could  easily  be  filled 
by  other  willing  hands,  were  obliged  to  accept  the  lower  scale  of  wages. 
For  these  reasons  strikes  have  no  effect  upon  the  industrial  interest  of 
this  district. 

FOOD   PURCHASES. 

(8)  All  the  working  people  hereabouts  are  free  to  purchase  whatever 
they  need,  wherever  they  choose.  There  are  no  conditions  of  any  kind 
imposed  by  employers  in  this  regards,  with  the  exception  on  the  coast 
at  Ostend  in  the  fishing  trade,  as  mOstof  the  smack-owners  are. also  sail 
and  rope  makers,  coopers,  blacksmiths,  and  ship-chandlers,  &c.,  and  the 
fishermen  are  obliged  to  exchange  their  ware  for  goods  used  by  the 
former  on  their  ships,  and  also  otherwise.  In  the  other  trades  it  is  an 
established  custom  here  to  pay  the  workmen  on  e^^ery  Saturday  evening, 
and  these  are  paid  in  the  standard  currency,  which  is  silver  money. 
There  is  no  paper  currency  of  a  smaller  denomiuation  than  20  francs 
($3.80),  and  but  very  few  laborers  earn  such  an  amount  per  week. 

CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

(9)  There  are  no  co-operative  societies  of  any  kind  in  this  district,  the 
working  classes  purchase  everything  they  need  in  the  stores,  which  pre- 
tend to  give  to  these  a  small  reduction  from  their  established  prices, 
which  I  have  reason  to  doubt;  yet,  the  store-keepers  make  many  believe 
they  are  doing  so,  at  any  rate. 

GENERAL   CONDITION  OF   THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

(10)  The  geiieral  condition  of  the  working  classes  is  very  good.  "  Con- 
tontment  is  happiness ; "  the  laborer  and  his  family  have  no  other  aspira- 
tions but  to  have  plenty  of  their  very  simple  food;  in  that  they  succeed, 
provided  the  wife  and  the  children  are  earning  a  little  also.  These  usually 
live  in  a  few  very  cleanly  arranged  rooms,  and  in  spite  of  their  poverty 
they  have  nice  white  curtains  on  their  windows,  and  their  beds  and  bed- 
ding are  exceedingly  clean  ;  their  clothing  is  of  a  very  common  home- 
spun material,  often  of  a  class  of  goods  called  "corduroy,"  the  wife  and 
children  wearing  blue  and  other  colored  linen  and  cotton  dresses ;  most 
of  them  wear  wooden  shoes,  and,  judging  by  their  looks,  do  not  desire 
any  change  for  bettering    their  condition.     Their  meager  earnings 
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do  not  permit  these  to  save  much  for  old  age.  Their  physical  condition 
is  excellent;  they  are  strong  and  robust,  and  very  likely  but  seldom 
need  the  aid  of  a  physician.  As  regards  their  morality,  there  may  be  a 
good  deal  to  be  desired  yet,  and  a  glance  at  the  report  upon  the  vital 
statistics  of  Ghent  (submitted  in  March,  1884),  may  speak  in  plainer 
language  than  I  am  permitted  to  use  at  this  time,  yet  their  peaceable  dis- 
position, even  in  a  state  of  drunkenness,  is  noteworthy.  They  do  not 
engage  in  any  quarrels  or  broils,  and  a  street  fight  is  a  rarity  here.  The 
police  records  are  very  seldom  burdened  with  any  extraordinary  excesses 
on  their  part.  As  a  class  they  are  hard  drinkers,  and,  as  remarked  be- 
fore, the  extreme  cheapness  of  alcoholic  drinks,  and  the  great  number 
of  estarainets  (saloons)  here  (there  are  over  two  thousand  five  hundred 
public  houses ;  houses  which  gives  to  every  sixty  inhabitants  one  place 
where  intoxicating  drinks  are  for  sale)  these  have  doubtless  a  great 
influence  to  the  free  indulgence  and  to  the  habits  of  the  working  classes 
in  this  vicinity. 

A  PAPEE-MAKEB'S  STATEMENT. 

I  am  under  great  obligations  to  Mr.  Alphonse  Delaplanque,  a  large 
paper  mill  owner  of  this  city,  for  his  permission  to  gather  all  information 
obtainable  in  his  large  mill,  and  for  the  following  examination  held 
there : 

Q.  How  old  are  you  ? — A.  I  am  forty-fonr  years  old. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? — A.  I  am  a  paper-maker. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family  ? — A.  I  have  a  wife  and  five  children  ;  the  oldest  is  sixteen; 
the  youngest  is  six  years  old. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  receive  per  day  ? — A.  I  receive  on  the  average  about  4  francs 
(77  cents)  per  day ;  the  average  earnings  in  our  millisabout  3franos(58  cents)  per  day 
by  the  other  workmen. 

Q.  How  many  hours  per  day  are  you  required  to  work  for  such  wages  ? — ^A.  We  be- 
gin at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  leave  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Q.  How  much  time  are  you  allowed  for  your  meals  ? — A.  We  have  half  an  hour  for 
breakfast  at  8  o'clock,  one  hour  for  dinner  at  noon,  and  half  an  hour  at  4  o'clock  for 
lunch.  I 

Q.  Can  you  support  your  family  on  such  wages? — A.  If  I  was  obliged  to,  we  could 
get  along  with  my  wages  alone ;  but  my  wife  earns  something,  also  two  of  my  children 
earn  a  little  every  week. 

Q.  What  do  the  united  earnings  of  all  of  you  amount  per  year  ? — A.  I  have  not 
kept  any  books;  then  these  do  not  work  steady  either,  but  my  family  alone  earned 
enough  to  pay  our  rent,  and  for  the  clothing  themselves  and  the  other  children 
needed. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  the  uses  you  make  of  your  earnings  and  those  of  your  family  ? — 
A.  We  pay  rent  for  five  rooms  and  kitchen,  $19.30  per  year  ;  for  clothing,  shoes  for 
self  and  family,  $28.95  per  year;  for  food  and  fuel,  29  dents  per  day,  $104.95;  for  school 
tax  and  other  incidentals,  100  francs,  $19.30— total,  $172.50.  My  own  earnings  are 
about  1,250  francs  per  year  ($120) ;  the  balance  of  our  needs  is  earned  by  my  family. 

Q.  Can  you  save  anything  ? — A.  Yes  ;  last  year  we  have  laid  aside  from  our  com- 
bined earnings  about  100  francs ;  that  is,  after  paying  over  35  francs  to  the  doctor  and 
for  medicine  while  my  wife  was  sick,  and  in  consequence  we  both  lost  several  days' 
work,  otherwise  we  could  have  saved  about  200  francs  the  last  year. 

Several  other  workmen  were  questioned  about  these  points,  and  iu 
almost  every  case  the  former  answers  were  repeated. 

SAFETY   OF  EMPLOYil&S. 

(11)  Every  factory,  mill,  &c.,  in  this  consular  district  is  provided  with 
the  necessary  materials  for  extinguishing  fires,  according  to  very  strict 
police  regulations,  and  a  number  of  factories  have  a  small  pharmacy  of 
their  own,  to  be  used  in  cases  of  sudden  sickness  or  accidents. 
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POLITICAL  RI&HTS. 

(12)  The  workingman  enjoys  the  same  political  rights  as  all  other  citi- 
zens, but  before  he  is  entitled  to  a  vote  he  has  to  undergo  an  examina- 
tion to  a  certain  degree  of  his  knowledge  in  elementary  branches,  also 
about  some  laws  and  customs,  &c. ;  yet,  as  the  suflfrage  is  conditioned 
upon  a  certain  amount  of  taxes  to  be  paid,  but  very  few  of  the  working- 
men  enjoy  that  privilege.  Direct  taxation  is  very  insignificant,  except 
on  real  estate,  and  the  laborer  pays  a  very  small  township  and  school 
tax  only. 

The  legislature  have  and  are  constantly  aiming  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  labor,  and  there  are  many  laws  which  favor  the  working 
classes  to  some  degree. 

EMIGRATION. 

(13)  There  is  hardly  any  emigration  from  this  consular  district ;  the 
laboring  classes  like  their  homes,  their  treatment  is  kind  and  humane, 
they  enjoy  their  recreations,  which  every  village  tenders  to  them  in 
manifold  ways,  and  every  township.  Government  caters  to  their  amuse- 
ments, paid  from  the  public  funds,  many  times  during  every  season  of 
the  year,  and  no  doubt  such  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
in  titieir  behalf  kindles  in  the  breasts  of  the  working  classes  a  love 
for  their  birth-places,  but  seldom  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  this 
continent. 

Part  II. — Female  Labor. 

(1)  According  to  the  numerous  answers  received  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  women  and  children  which  are  employed  in  industrial  pur- 
suits in  this  consular  district,  I  have  computed  their  total  to  be  8,937 
persons.  This  is  as  close  an  estimation  as  could  be  possibly  gathered, 
and  these  are  classified  as  follows : 

A.  Manufacturing  and  mechanical 4,675 

B.  Commercial,  including  transportation 2, 210 

C.  Professional  and  personal,  including  Government  officials,  clerks,  teachers, 

artists,  laundresses,  musicians,  &c 856 

D.  Agriculture ^ 750 

E.  All  other  other  pursuits 446 

Total 8,937 

(2)  Their  minimum  wages  are  15  cents,  their  maximum,  95  cents 
daily ;  the  average  wages  of  women  in  factories,  &c.,  are  38  cents  per 
day. 

(3)  The  hours  of  labor  in  industrial  and  mechanical  pursuits  are  from 
eleven  to  thirteen  hours  daily ;  in  all  other  branches  nine  to  ten  hours 
per  day. 

(4)  The  moral  condition  of  the  working  woman  is  far  from  being  ex- 
emplary, yet  their  behavior  is  not  near  as  bad  as  a  similar  class  of  people 
employed  in  factories,  &c.,  and  not  separated,  in  the  larger  cities  on 
this  continent,  according  to  the  police  statistics  of  such  cities.  Their 
physical  condition,  and  their  very  healthy  appearance  is  remarkable, 
they  are  very  strong  and  muscular,  and  their  services  are  preferred  by 
a  majority  of  agriculturists  for  field  work,  and  the  long  hours  they  are 
obligated  to  work  daily  does  not  seem  to  affect  them  in  the  least. 

(5, 6)  As  women  and  men  work  together  in  the  different  industrial 
and  mechanical  establishments,  they  enjoy  the  same  care  as  the  men  do 
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in  case  of  sickness  or  disability,  also  the  means  provided  in  case  of  fire 
or  other  accidents  for  their  perfect  safety. 

(7)  The  sanitary  measures  in  factories  and  mills  are  very  primitive, 
yet  the  absence  of  such  vital  measures  for  the  prevention  of  sickness  do 
not  seem  to  affect  the  working  people  at  all,  and  it  is  something  remark- 
able, that  good  health  appears  to  be  the  rule  in  such  places,  in  spite  of 
their  very  defective  sewage  and  ventilation.  Working  women  who  have 
no  family  or  a  home  are  usually  well  taken  care  of  in  any  of  the  numer- 
ous "  free  citj'  hospitals,"  in  case  of  sickness,  &c. 

(8)  A  very  slight  increase  in  the  wages  of  women  have  taken  place  in 
the  past  five  years,  almost  in  every  occupation ;  the  most  notable  in- 
crease, however,  is  that  gained  by  female  clerks  in  Government,  also  in 
mercantile  employ,  in  the  latter  branch  these  have  almost  the  monopoly, 
as  but  very  few  men  are  employed  in  the  stores  in  this  city  and  its 
vicinity. 

(9)  The  education  of  women  in  the  factories,  &c.,  is  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter than  those  of  the  men ;  the  majority  of  the  former,  even  after  their 
tiresome  daily  occupations,  will  frequent  the  "evening  schools,"  where 
they  have  a  chance  to  learn  not  only  the  elementary  branches,  but  are 
also  taught  all  kinds  of  needle-work ;  all  of  these  schools  are  well  pat- 
ronized. It  is  also  obligatory  to  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school 
a  certain  time  in  their  respective  ages. 

Eespectfully  submitted. 

MAX  POLACHEK, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Ghent,  July,  1884. 


I.  General  trades. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-fow  to  seventy-eight  hours  in  Ghent, 


Oooupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

BUILDING  TKADEB. 

$3  43 

2  28 

3  43 

2  28 

3  43 
2  28 
2  88 
2  88 

2  28 

3  43 

1  74 

2  28 
2  88 

2  88 

3  90 

2  28 
1  74 

3  60 

1  74 
3  18 
3  57 

2  47 
2  88 
2  47 
2  28 

$4  62 

3  43 

4  G2 

3  43 

4  62 
3  43 

5  16 
5  16 

3  43 
5  82 

2  88 

4  42 

5  82 

3  88 

6  71 

3  43 
2  88 

4  77 

5  82 

4  95 

5  82 

6  31 
S  82 

7  10 
5  82 

$4  02 
2  88 

MftHonR 

4  02 

2  88 

Plasterers... .-. 

4  02 

2  88 

Slaters 

4  62 

4  62 

2  88 

4  62 

2  28 

Carpenters 

3  38 

Gas-fitters 

4  02 

OTHBB  TRADES. 

Bakers 

3  43 

Blacksmiths 

S  18 

Strikers                            .     -.          

2  88 

Book-biDders 

2  28 

4  02 

Brewers ._......... 

3  93 

3  93 

4  62 

4  87 

4  02 

4  87 

CoopeiB 

4  41 
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Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  to  seventy- 
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hours  in  Client — Continued. 


Occupations. 


Lowest.    Highest.   Average. 


Othek  trades — Gontinned. 

Gntlers 

Distillers 

Drivers : 

Draymen  and  teamsters 

Cab  and  carriage 

Street  railways 

Dyers 

Engravers 

Furriers 

Gardeners 

Hatters 

HorseslLoerB 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  &c 

Lithographers 

Millwrights 

Potters 

Printers - 

Teachers  puhlic  schools 

Saddle  and  harness  makers 

Sail-makers 

Stevedores 

Tanners 

Tailors 

Telegraph  operators 

Tinsmiths 

"Weavers  (outside  of  mills) 

Lace-makers 

■Wood-carvers 

Painters  (house) 

Brush -makers 

Boot  and  stioemakers : 

Hale 

Female 


$3  57 

1  74 

2  28 
2  88 
2  85 

2  85 

3  47 
3  67 
1  74 

1  74 

2  85 

3  57 

1  74 
3  47 

2  30 
2  85 

2  88 

3  35 
2  88 
2  10 
2  88 

2  88 

3  43 

4  80 

2  27 

3  32 

2  10 

3  43 

4  02 
2  27 

2  27 
1  74 


$7  57 

5  82 

4  42 

6  31 
3  37 

7  40 
7  10 
7  67 

3  43 

2  28 

4  95 
7  67 

5  82 
7  10 

3  50 
i  95 

5  70 
9  60 

6  27 

4  00 
4  37 
6  27 
6  87 
6  50 

4  37 

6  71 

7  57 

8  71 

5  22 
5  70 

3  87 
3  87 


$5  20 
3  93 

3  38 

4  87 

3  17 
6  70 

4  87 

5  20 


5  20 

3  17 

4  87 
3  00 

3  93 

4  56 
7  10 

5  16 
3  32 
3  72 
5  16 
5  64 

5  60 

3  72 

6  64 

4  87 

7  43 
4  59 
4  59 

327 
2  85 


II.  Factoeies,  mills,  etc. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  seventy-eight  hours  in  factories  or  mills  in  Ghent. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Cotton  spinners : 

Men 

$2  29 
115 
1  15 
1  80 
3  32 
3  32 

$6  70 
3  42 
180 
3  90 

6  71 

7  40 

t3  40 
2  28 

Women... 

Children 

1  44 

2  82 

Linen  weavers 

5  10 

5  70 

III.  POTJNDEIES,  MACHINE-SHOPS,  AND  IRON  WORKS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  seventy-eight  hours  in  foundries,  maohiae-shaps,  and  iron  works  in 

Ghent. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Pattern-makers 

$3  90 
3  32 
3  90 
3  48 
2  29 

$8  70 

7  40 
6  71 

8  10 
6  70 

$6  84 
5  70 

Locksmiths 

Blacksmiths  

5  IB 

Engineers    

6  18 

3  42 
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IX.  Store  and  shop  wages. 
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Wages  paid  per  week  of  ffty-four  to  eightiz-four  hours  in  stores,  wholesale  or  retail,  to  males 

and  females  in  Ghent. 


Occnpationa. 


'Lowest. 

Highoat. 

$10  00 

$15  00 

8  00 

15  00 

10  00 

18  00 

4  00 

10  00 

2  00 

12  00 

Average, 


Book-keeperH : 

In  banks 

In  wholesale  houses 

Salesmen  in  wholesale  honses. 
Female  clerks  in  retail  stores  . 
"Working-girls* 


$12  00 

10  00 

12  00 

6  00 

4  00 


*  'Working-girls  in  shops  work  mostly  by  the  piece,  and  earn  according  to  the  different  trades  and 
qnalities  of  work. 

X.  HotrSEHOLD  "WAGES  IN  TOWNS  AND   CITIES. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  household  servants  (towns  and  ciUes)  in  Ghent. 


Ooonpations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

HALES. 

Waiters,  restaurants , 

$7  00 
10  00 

4  00 

3  00 

5  00 

6  00 

4  00 

$15  00 
20  00 
10  00 

7  00 

8  00 
10  00 

6  00 

$11  00 
18  00 

Cooks 

6  00 

Servants .- _  

5  00 

FEMALES. 

'Chambermaids  and  waitress 

6  00 

Cooks 

7  50 

Girls  for  housework .- 

5  SO 

XL  Agricultural  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  day  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (country)  servants  i»  Ghent  and 

surrounding  country. 


Occnpations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Ordinary  Held  hands : 

Male 

$0  29 
19 
10 

$0  S7 
48 
19 

$0  48 

Female 

29 

Children                        -                    

15 

Household  servants  receive  the  same  daily  wages  as  in  the  city. 

XII.  Corporation  employes. 

Wages  paid  per  week  to  the  corporation  employ^  in  the  diy  of  Ghent. 
Occupations. 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$15  00 
12  00 

$18  00 
15  00 

1  50 
6  50 
4  00 

11  po 

8  OD 

^       S  00 

4  00 
3  SO 
1  20 

4  SO 
4  00 
1  80 

Average. 


Chief  of  bureau : 

First  class 

Second  class 

Clerks : 

First  class 

Second  class 

Copy  clerks  (female),  three  classes . 


Saylaborere  employed  iy  the  corporation. 


Bridge-tenders . 
Carpenters. 


$16  00 
14  00 

9  50 
7  50 
4  25 


4  20 
3  75 
1  SO 
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XIII.  Government  departments  and  offices. 

Wages  paid  per  month  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  hours  to  employes  im  Government  de- 
partments and  offices — exclusive  of  tradesmen  and  laborers — in  Ghent. 


Occupations. 


Chief  of  a  department 

Chief  of  adivision 

Chief  of  bureau 

Clerks : 

First  class 

Second  class 

Third  class 

Copying  (females) ■ 

Messengers 

Po8t-oSic6  departm&nt 

Postmasters 

Chief  of  bureau  or  division 

Clerks,  three  classes 

Female  clerks 

Head  of  letter-carriers,  three  classes 

Letter-carriers  in  the  city,  five  classes 

Letter-carriers  in  country  towns 


Lowest.    Highest. 


$100  00 
92  00 
54  00 

40  00 
30  00 
21  00 
16  00 
15  00 


75  00 
70  00 
20  00 
12  00 
30  00 
16  50 
U  50 


$120  00 

100  00 

68  00 

51  00 
38  00 
25  00 
20  00 
18  00 


90  00 
86  00 
50  00 
15  00 
37  50 
30  00 
15  00 


Average. 


$115  00 
96  50 
63.50 

46  SO 
35  00 
23  50 
17  50 
17  00 


86  50 
82  00 
42  00 
14  00 
33  00 
21  75 
14  85 


Letter-carriers  have  to  work  daily  from  6  o'clock  mornings  to  10  o'clock  at  nights,  with  an  occasional 
rest  of  three  half  days  per  month. 

XIV.  Trades  and  labor — government  employ. 

Wages  paid  per  week  to  the  trades  and  laborers  in  Government  employ  in  Ghent. 


Occnpations. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Average. 

Bailway  department 

$6  00 
5  40 
5  60 

4  80 

5  80 
5  80 
5  20 

4  80 
11  50 

5  60 
9  20 
4  80 
4  80 
8  50 

$10  30 
7  50 
7  80 
5  80 
7  80 
12  00 
7  60 

5  40 
16  00 
12  00 
15  00 

7  60 

6  50 
4  50 

$9  20 

6  35 

6  45 

5  20 

6  60 

980 

650 

5  10 

14  50 

8  50 

13  40 

Clerks                                                                                   

620 

550 

3  75 

XV.  Printers  and  printing  offices. 

Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  seventy-two  hours  to  printers  (compositors, 
pressmen,  proof-readers,  ifc.)  in  Ghent. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

$3  42 
2  88 
2  88 

$6  84 

5  70 

6  70 

$4  62 

4  56 

4  56 
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VERVIERS  AND  LIEGE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  TANNMR. 

Belgium,  with  an  area  no  larger  than  the  State  of  Maryland,  contains 
a  population  of  nearly  6,000,000  of  people.  Where  population  is  so  dense 
there  mnst  necessarily  exist  a  great  variety  of  industries  and  a  large 
field  of  occupation,  and  there  is  hardly  a  known  industry  in  the  world 
but  what  flourishes  in  this  consular  district.  Being  wedged  in  on  every 
side  by  puissant  military  and  commercial  rivals,  whose  colonies  secured 
them  a  commercial  monopoly,  little  Belgium  has  had  to  struggle  hard 
to  keep  alive  her  manufacturing  industries  and  furnish  employment  for 
her  struggling  masses. 

That  Belgium  has  achieved  this,  much  credit  is  due  to  two  classes — the 
employer  and  the  employ^ — whose  mutual  good  understanding  has  been 
the  chief  factor  in  making  Belgium  an  important  power  in  the  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  world. 

THE  LABORINa  CLASSES  OP  BELGIUM. 

.  There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  that  will  illustrate  so  clearly  the  relations 
that  subsist  in  this  consular  district  between  employer  and  employ^ 
than  to  mention  one  simple  custom  that  has  for  a  long  time  prevailed 
here. 

On  the  family /^ie  day  of  a  manufacturer,  which  usually  falls  on  the 
birth  day  of  the  head  of  the  family,  his  workmen  invariably  show  some 
token  of  their  respect  in  one  way  or  another,  from  the  boy  who  sweeps 
out  the  office  up  to  the  cleverest  artisan.  They  present  him  a  bouquet  of 
flowers  or  some  other  present  within  their  means  of  purchase,  and  none 
are  too  poor  to  buy  something  to  give  him.  He,  on  his  part,  usually 
returns  this  with  interest  and  all  are  mutually  contented.  When  there 
is  an  extraordinary  depression  of  trade  a  manufacturer  calls  his  work- 
men, and  represents  to  them  the  condition  of  affairs  and  leaves  it  with 
them  whether  the  manufactory  shall  close  or  whether  a  reduction  of 
wages  shall  temporarily  take  place.  Under  such  circumstances  work- 
men here  have  never  been  known  to  wrangle  and  contend. 

HOURS   OP  WORK. 

In  the  summer  the  days  in  this  latitude  are  nearly  eighteen  hours 
long,  in  the  winter  not  quite  ten.  All  outdoor  workmen,  many  clerks, 
railway  and  steamboat  employes,  are  paid  by  the  hour,  and  work  as 
many  hours  as  they  please.  The  same  rule  is  followed  in  many  manu- 
facturing industries,  and  even  in  mills.  This  stimulates  workmen  to  ef- 
fort to  gain  as  much  as  possible,  and  is  a  rule  that  the  clever  workman 
can  in  no  way  object  to,  as  he  is  paid  according  to  his  capacity,  and  it 
gives  workmen  more  freedom  of  action ;  some  of  whom  choose  to  work 
the  eighteen  hours,  others  from  five  to  twelve  hours.  This  will  explain 
the  great  disparity  between  the  minimum  and  maximum  rate  in  the 
table  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith.  In  a  seven  years'  residence 
here  I  have  never  heard  of  a  single  strike,  nor  do  I  believe  that  such  a 
thing  has  ever  occurred. 

A  comparison  between  present  and  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  1878 
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will  show  a  slight  increase.  This  is  more  particularly  true  in  the  glass 
manufacture  in  this  district,  iii  a  measure  due,  doubtless,  to  the  large 
number  of  workmen  that  have  recently  emigrated. 

PROMOTING  THE   WORKINGMAN'S  WELFARE. 

There  are  no  labor  organizations  in  this  consular  district  that  I  am 
aware  of,  and  hence  no  counter-capital  organizations.  There  are  many 
societies  in  this  district  who  take  it  upon  themselves  to  look  into  the 
condition  of  the  laboring  people  to  see  that  they  have  all  the  best  facili- 
ties for  education.  Both  day  and  night  schools  are  situated  close  to 
every  mining  or  other  laborers'  quarters  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
touching  sights  in  the  whole  range  of  nature  to  go  into  one  of  those 
schools  at  night  and  see  a  man  of  fifty  or  sixty  years,  just  from  beneath 
the  earth,  with  face  covered  with  coal-dust,  applying  himself  like  a  ten- 
year  old  boy  to  his  books.  These  schools  have  a  wide  range  from  guar- 
dian on  up  to  industrial  schools,  the  latter  including  all  scientific  edu- 
cation for  making  head  workmen,  managers  of  shops,  or  clever  artisans. 
These  societies  also  look  to  the  shops  and  see  that  every  care  is  taken 
for  salubrity  and  ventilation.  Baths,  lavatories,  and  the  neat  main- 
tenance of  the  work-room,  the  diffusion  of  light,  that  workmen  receive 
the  rate  of  wages  usually  paid  in  the  industry  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged, humane  care  and  help  in  case  of  wounds  or  illness,  all  this  is 
given  to  the  workmen,  and  constitute  an  obligation  most  acceptable  to 
the  Belgian  laborer,  that  contributes  more  than  anything  else  to  pro- 
mote that  contentment  that  is  so  characteristic  of  the  workmen  here. 

Many  manufacturers  have  caf6s  specially  for  their  own  workmen,  who 
may  go  to  them  without  being  surrounded  with  the  low  influences  that 
are  so  often  encountered  in  promiscuous  drinking  places,  and  which 
sometimes  change  the  character  of  the  workman  and  brings  wretched- 
ness and  misery  on  himself  and  familj'.  Caf^s  are  a  fixed  institution  of 
the  country,  as  much  so  as  churches,  and  such  a  tning  on  the  part  of  a 
man  employing  seven  hundred  or  eight  hundred  hands  has  a  powerful 
effect  on  the  morals  ot  his  working  people.  I  have  been  permitted  to 
visit  one  of  these  caf^s,  established  by  Mr.  Irvau  H.  Simonis,  a  cloth- 
manufacturer  of  Verviers.  It  was  on  Sunday  evening.  The  place  was 
full  of  workmen,  well-dressed,  and  as  genclemanly  in  their  deportment 
as  it  would  be  possible  to  conceive.  Beer  was  sold  there  at  the  atJtual 
cost,  something  like  1  cent  a  glass,  and  other  drinks  in  proportion.  I 
was  informed  that  drunkenness  was  exceedingly  rare,  a  workman  being 
loth  to  subject  himself  to  the  ridicule  of  his  fellow -workmen,  even  if  he 
were  inclined  to  drink  too  much.  I  was  informed  that  there  had  never 
been  one  single  ditiiculty  in  the  caf4  since  it  was  founded,  now  twenty 
years  ago. 

Working  people  are  perfectly  free  to  purchase  the  necessitijBS  of  life 
wherever  they  choose,  nor  would  any  employer  dare  disturb  the  good 
relations  that  subsist  with  his  employes  by  trying  to  influence  them  in 
this  regard. 

Laborers  are  paid  in  gold,  silver,  and  in  the  national  bank  note  cur- 
rency. 

A  MILLER'S   STATEMENT. 

On  the  line  of  the  department's  suggestion,  I  have  had  an  interview 
with  a  miller,  which  I  give  verbatim  : 

Q.  What  amount  of  wages  are  you  paid  per  week  ? — A.  Five  dollars  and  thirty 
cents. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family  ? — A.  Yes,  a  wife  and  five  ohildreu. 

Q.  Do  you  support  them  on  this  compensation? — A.  With  their  help  I  do  ;  two  of 
the  children  are  old  enough  to  help  me. 
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Q.  How  old  are  these  two  f — A.  Onehas  sixteen  years,  the  other  fourteen. 

Q.  Are  they  boys  or  girls  t — ^A.  Girls;  we  working  people  prefer  girls;  they  are  not 
taken  for  the  army. 

Q.  How  much  do  they  earn  per  week? — A.  The  two  together  earn  $5,  and  my  wife 
takes  in  washing  and  earns  |3  a  week. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  do  you  occupy  ? — A.  We  live  in  a  little  cottage  to  ourselves, 
and  my  wife  pays  the  rent. 

Q.  Do  you  save  any  money  ? — A.  Oh,  no  ;  we  never  think  about  that. 

Q.  Suppose  you  should  be  taken  ill  ? — A.  I  would  go  to  the  hospital. 

Q.  Would  you  go  to  the  hospital  if  your  earnings  would  enable  you  to  send  for  a 
doctor  to  come  to  your  bouse  ? — A.  Yes ;  we  are  well  cared  for  at  a  hospital,  and  this 
is  all  that  could  be  done  for  us  if  we  were  at  home. 

Q.  Have  you  a  son  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  profession  or  trade  will  you  give  him  ? — A.  He  will  be  a  miller,  as  I  am. 

Q.  Do  you  prefer  that  trade  to  any  other  ? — A.  It  is  what  I  learned  from  my  father, 
and  it  is  the  same  to  me  what  I  do,  so  I  make  a  living. 

Q.  Have  you  no  desire  beyond  that  of  merely  making  a  living ;  do  you  not  want  to 
become  rich  t — A.  No,  no ;  it  is  no  use  wanting  what  one  cannot  have,  and  besides,  I 
do  not  mind  work ;  if  J  were  rich  I  wonld  work:  I  love  to  work,  and  never  have  any 
trouble,  except  on  holidays,  when  I  find  myself  idle;  all  the  crimes  committed  by 
workingmen  are  committed  on  holidays,  and  all  the  robberies  by  men  who  have  noth- 
ing to  do. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  seriously  to  tell  me  that  you  would  not  be  rich  if  you  could  t — A. 
There  are  many  things  that  money  could  bujr,  which,  if  I  possessed  it,  it  seems  to  me 
I  would  be  more  contented,  but  other  parties  who  possess  these  very  things,  and 
more,  too,  are  not  so.  I  care  absolutely  nothing  for  riches  if  I  have  health,  and  work 
means  health.  I  never  want  to  be  placed  where  I  would  be  too  strongly  tempted  by 
idleness. 

Q.  You  seem  to  have  some  theory  about  idleness. — ^A.  I  believe  it  is  the  root  of  all 
evil.  I  laugh  at  my  master's  son.  He  is  a  young,  strong,  vigorous  man,  who  has  no 
occupation.  From  the  window  of  my  mill  I  can  see  him  taking  exercise  on  his  gym- 
nasium or  running  like  a  madman  in  his  beautiful  garden.  The  rich  have  to  be  aj 
though  they  were  poor  to  enjoy  health  ;  the  master's  sou  realizes  that  he  must  work, 
and  he  does  it,  though  it  differs  from  that  I  perform. 

Q.  Would  you  object  to  telling  me  your  and  your  family's  style  of  living? — A.  It  is 
very  simple. 

Q.  How  many  meals  do  yon  eat  a  day  t — A.  Pour.  We  eat  bread  and  butter  in 
the  morning,  with  coffee,  before  we  go  to  work ;  we  eat  this  again  at  10  o'clock, 
while  at  work  ;  at  12  we  go  home  for  dinner,  and  have  soup  with  a  little  salad  some- 
times, and  Irish  potatoes ;  then  we  have  our  supper,  and  if  we  work  the  long  hours, 
again  a  lunch. 

Q.  You  did  not  mention  meat. — A.  We  don't  eat  meat  only  sometimes  on  a/^te  day  of 
the  family,  if  it  does  not  come  on  Friday ;  we  care  very  little  for  meat,  and  my 
family  are  not  deprived  of  it  when  we  do  without  it,  because  most  of  them  do  not 
care  for  it. 

Q.  Then  you  are  contented  with  your  condition? — A.  We  do  not  trouble  ourselves 
about  any  other  condition. 

This  conversatiou  occurred  with  Mr.  Paul  Mairlot,  a  miller,  living  at 
Augleur,  near  this  place.  While  he  is  above  the  ordinary  run  of  Belgian 
laborers  in  intelligence,  I  believe  this  will  furnish  a  fair  illustration  of  the 
views  of  the  major  part  of  the  working  people  in  this  consular  district. 
They  are  free  from  those  political  agitations  that  cause  dissatisfaction 
in  some  sections  among  the  laboring  classes,  and  leads  them  to  pitch 
their  hopes  beyond  the  reach  of  most  of  them  to  attain. 

I  have  have  already  had  the  honor  to  report  upon  women  labor  in 
Belgium,  and  nothing  remains  for  me  to  add  on  this  branch  of  the  in- 
quiries of  the  Department. 

Every  possible  precaution  is  taken  to  guard  against  accidents  in  this 
country,  and  accidents  are  therefore  of  rare  occurrence.  When  they  do 
occur  every  possible  care  and  attention  is  given  to  the  unfortunate 
person ;  and  at  least  one-half  of  his  compensation  goes  on  until  he  re- 
sumes his  work. 

GEO.  C.  TAMfBE, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Verviers  and  lAege,  June,  1884. 
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I.  General  trades. 

Wages  paid  per  weekof  eeventy-two  hours  in  lAege. 


Occnpations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average, 


BUILDING  TRADES. 


Brick-layers 

Hod-oamers  . 
Masons 

Tenders 

Plasterers 

Tenders 

Slaters 

Koofers  

Tenders 

Plumbers 

Assistants  ... 

Carpenters 

Gas-fitters 


OTHEB  TRADES. 


iJakers 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Book-binders 

Brick-makers 

Brewers 

Butchers 

Brass-foauders 

Cabinet-makers 

Confectioners 

Cigar-makers 

Coopers 

Cutlers 

Distillers 

Drivers 

Draymen  and  teamsters. 

Cab  and  carriage 

Street  railways 

Dyers 

Engravers 

Furriers 

G-ardeners 

Hatters 

Horseshoors 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  &c 

Lithograpners 

Mill-wrights 

Printers  

Teachers  public  schools* 

Saddle  and  harness  makers  . 

Tanners 

Tailors  . 


Telegraph  operators 

Tinsmiths 

"Weavers  (outside  of  mills) . 


«3  30 
3  00 
3  95 
3  00 
3  30 

3  00 

4  00 
3  95 
3  00 

5  50 
3  00 

•  3  00 
3  00 


3  00 

3  00 

4  00 
3  00 
3  00 
3  00 
3  00 
3  00 
3  00 
3  00 
3  00 
3  00 
3  00 
3  50 
3  00 
3  00 


3  00 
5  00 
3  00 
3  00 

3  00 

4  00 

5  00 

4  00 

5  00 
5  00 

4  00 

5  00 
,5  00 

3  00 
3  00 
5  00 
3  00 
3  00 


$6  80 
4  20 
7  00 

4  00 

5  60 
4  00 
4  50 
4  36 
4  00 

7  05 
3  95 

6  84 

8  00 


6  00 

6  60 
4  00 

lOflO 
4  20 

7  00 

6  00 

7  00 
7  00 
7  20 
7  50 
7  00 
6  50 

12  00 
4  50 
4  50 
4  50 

4  50 

6  30 
10  00 

7  00 

5  00 

7  00 
.  7  20 

8  50 

6  00 

9  00 
8  00 
8  50 

13  00 

7  20 

7  00 

8  00 
7  95 
6  00 
5  60 


$5  00 

4  00 
6  05 
3  50 

5  40 

3  SO 

4  44 

4  SO 
3  SO 

6  00 
3  50 

5  55 

6  OS 


5  80 
4-95 
4  00 

6  50 

4  00 

5  50 

5  20 

6  SO 
5  00 
5  25 
5  00 

5  00 
4  50 

7  50 
3  95 
3  9S 
3  95 
3  95 

6  00 

7  50 

3  25 

4  50 

5  50 
5  25 
7  00 

5  00 
7  00 

6  00 
6  50 
9  00 
6  00> 
5  00 

5  50 

6  00 

4  75; 

5  0^ 
is; 


*  Education  is  promoted  by  Government  in  Belgium,  and  teachers  like  other  employes  under  Govent- 
ment  are  pensioned  after  a  certain  number  of  years  service.  Women  teachers  are  those  included  in 
the  above.    Male  teachers  compensation  would  double  this. 
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II.  Factories,  mills,  etc. 

Wage)  paid  per  weeh  of  seventy-two  hours  in  factories  or  mills  in  Verviers. 
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Occnpations. 


Wool-sortiiig : 

Overseer $5  00  $7  95  $6  00 

Sorter  (woman) 2  60  3  00  2  75 

■\fool-picking: 

Overseer 3  00  5  00  4  80 

Picker-tenders 3  50  4  00  3  60 

Wool  or  cloth  dyers :  ' 

Overseer ■ 7  80  1100  9  4« 

Hand 3  00  4  00  8  60 

Wool-carding : 

Overseer 9  60  13  00  1100 

Secondhand 5  50  6  50  6  00 

Card-grinder 3  70  4  40  4  00 

Comraonhand 3  00  3  75  3  60 

Spinning :  , 

Overseer L.  7  88  1100  9  00 

Mnlefixturea '. 5  00  6  20  5  50 

Spinners 3-50  4  10  4  00 

Dressing : 

Overseer 5  00  6  50  4  75 

Secondhand 3  60  7  00  4  00 

Dressers 3  60  6  00  4  00 

Weaving : 

Overseer 7  90  13  00  10  50 

Secondhand 5  00  6  80  0  00 

Sectionhands 5  00  6  70  6  00 

Weavers , 4  50  5  50  5  00 

Finishing : 

Overseer 6  00'  7  25  6  50 

Secondhand     2  50  3  80  3  00 

Burling  hands  (women)  2  50  3  10  3  00 

Scourers  (cloth) :  3  50  4  70  4  00 

Fnllers 3  50  4  70  4  00 

Giggers  and  teaseling '. ; 2  50  4  00  3  00 

Pressers 3  50  5  70  4  60 

>      Shearers 3  00  3  95  3  60 


Average. 


IV.  Glass-workers. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  Seventy-two  hours  to  glass-worlcers  in  Val  St.  Lamieri,  near  Liege. 


Occupations. 


Laborers 

Artists - 

Mechanics'  laborers 

Mechanics  

Glass-grinders    

Women  (experienced) 

Polishers  (boys) 

Casting-ball  mixers 

Pnrnace  and  table  men 

Pot-makers  

.Women  (girls) 

Warehouse  packers 

Sandmen 

Plaster-turners 

Smoothers  and  overseers 

Polishers 

Blowers 

Assistants 

Stokers 

Katteners  

Cutters ->- 


■Lowest. 

Highest. 

*$2, 50 

■   $5  95 

12  00 

18  00 

5  00 

5  90 

7  50 

9  00 

8  70 

12  00 

3  50 

4.00 

3  00 

3  50 

5  00 

7  00 

8  80 

10  50 

6  70 

8  00 

2  00 

3  60 

4  32 

6  70, 

5  00 

7  00 

0  00 

9  10 

7  92 

12  00 

6  00 

9  00 

10  00 

17  00 

7  80 

12  00 

5  00 

6  80 

5  00 

6  80 

4  90 

6  70 

Average. 


$4  80 
13  00 

5  00 

8  00 
10  92 

3  60 
3  20 

6  00 

9  36 

7  68 
3  00 
5  00 
0  00 

8  64 
10  93 

7  92 
15  50 
10  00 
5  60 
5  60 
5  40 


"Boys  or  girl^ under  fifteen  years. 
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V.  Mines  and  mining. 

■Wages  paid  pel-  loeek  of  sixty-four  hours  in  and  in  connection  with  a  coal-mine  near  Liege. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Higtfst. 

Average. 

$10  00 

*3  00 

3  00 

5  00 

$2.5  00 
5  00 
3  80 
11  00 

.   $15  00 

Minor 

3  60 

3  40 

Bobs                                                 ■ 

>         8  00 

*  Boy  or  girl  under  fifteen  years. 


VI.  Eailway  employes. 


Wages  paid  per  month  to  railway  employes  {those  engaged  about  stations,  as  well  as  those 
engaged  on  the  engines  and  cars,  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  ^c.)  tii  Belgium. 

[Railways  in  Belsium  are  operated  by  the  Government.! 


Occupations. 

LoweMt. 

highest. 

Average. 

♦$22  00 
20  00 
18  00 
18  00 
18  00 
18  00 
20  00 
20  00 

$48  00 
37  00 
22  00 
22  00 

22  00 
21  00 

23  00 
125  00 

$38  00 

33  00 

21  60 

21  60 

•21  00 

20  SO 

22  60 

68  00 

♦All  employes  of  Government  are  pensioned  after  a  certain  number  of  years  of  service. 

IX.  Store  and  shop  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  weelc  of  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  eight  hours  in  stores  in  lAege. 


Occupations. 


Clerics  (mal^R).... 
Clerks  (lemalos)'. 


Lowest. 


$3  00 
2  00 


Highest. 


$3  89 
6  00 


Average* 


$3  f» 


♦  Clerks  are  invariably  or  almost  invariably  females  in  Franco  and  Belgium. 

X.  Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wages paidper  month  {and  found)  to  household  servants  {towns  and  cities)  in  Belgium  in 

and  near  Liege. 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average- 


Men  

Women  (household). 

Cook,  female 

Stable-boy 

Corichraan 

Waiterman 


$7  30 
3  00 
3  00 
3  00 
5  00 
S  00 


$15  00 

8  00 

10  00 

7  00 

IS  00 

15  00 


$10  00 
4  80 
8  70 
4  80 

looo 

8  00 


xja,rt\jt\    xi.1     JZi  ij  XVV7  j:  j!i~ 


-jj  jzja-vj  J.  u  a±t 


XI.  Agricultural  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  day,  week,  month,  quarter,  half-year,  or  year — as  the  case  may  be — to  agri- 
cultural laborers  and  household  (country)  servants  in  theprovlnce  of  Liege,  with  or  icith- 
'out  board  and  lodging. 

There  prevails  such  a  variety  of  ways  of  compensation  for  agricultural  laborers  that 
such  Tvages  in  figures  is  hard  to  arriye  at.  The  usual  compensation  for  a  common 
farm-^hand  ranges  from  |l.7o  per  month  to  $3  and  found.  The  average  wages  paid 
would  uot  much  exc«ed  $2  per  mouth  per  year.  / 

XII.  Corporation  employi^s. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  ffty-iwo  hours  to  the  corporation  employes  in  the  city  of  Liege. 


Occnpations. 


Mayor per  aunnm. 

Clerks,  first  class do  .. 

Policemen do.  .- 

Street  sweeps  (woraeii) , .per  week. 

Common  laborer  (man) do  .. 


liOwest. 


$2, 5i2  00 
800  DO 
800  00 
2  00 
2  50 


Highest. 


I,  .'562  00 

800  00 

BOO  00 

3  60 

3  95 


Average. 


$2, 552  00 

412  00 

6C0  00 

3  20 

3  60 


XV.  Printers  and  printing  offices. 

statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  seventy  hours  to  printers  {compositors,  press- 
men, proofreaders,  ^e.)  in  Liege. 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


Compositors.. 
Press-hancl . . . 
Ifithogrnphers 
^teieotypers  . 


$5  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 


$10  00 

9  00 

9  00 

10  00 


$7  00" 
7  00' 
7  00' 
7  i& 
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switzeiila:n^d. 

BEENE. 

REPORT  OF  CONSVLeHNEBAL  ORAMBR. 

Eeferring  to  the  Department's  "Labor  Circular"  of  the  15th  of  Feb- 
ruary last,  I  have  now  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you,  herewith  inclosed — 

(1)  My  report  on  the  state  of  labor,  wages,  &c.,  in  the  consular  dis- 
trict of  Berne,  Switzerland. 

(2)  A  report  on  the  same  subject  from  Mr.  Byers,  United  States  con- 
sul at  Zurich. 

(3)  A  similar  report  from  Mr.  Beauchamp,  United  States  consul  at 
St.  Gall. 

(4)  A  similar  report  from  Mr.  Giffbrd,  United  States  consul  at  Basle. 

(5)  A  statement  prepared  by  me,  from  the  foregoing  reports,  show- 
ing as  nearly  as  possible  the  average  wages  paid  in  the  consular  dis- 
tricts of  Switzerland  and  for  all  Switzerland. 

Mr.  Eice,  consul  at  Horgen,  informed  nie  that  he  had  been  excused 
from  preparing  such  a  report,  since  the  condition  of  labor  at  Zurich  and 
Horgen  was  pretty  much  alike,  and  since  Mr.  Byers's  report  contains 
the  desired  information  both  for  Zurich  and  for  Horgen.  Mr.  Adams, 
United  States  consul  at  Geneva,  has  thus  far  failed  to  send  his  report 
to  this  office,  notwithstanding  my  repeated  requests.  The  reasons  for 
the  delay  of  these  reports  are :  Mr.  Byers's  report  and  mine  were  ready 
in  June,  but  the  reports  from  the  consuls  at  Basle  and  St.  Gall  reached 
me  only  recently,  thus  enabling  me  only  today  to  finish  my  " average 
report "  and  even  the  latter  is  incomplete  on  account  of  the  failure  of 
Consul  Adams  to  send  me  the  report  from  the  Geneva  district. 

M5  "  average  report "  may  perhaps  not  give  entire  satisfaction,  but  it 
was  impossible  to  calculate  in  all  cases  the  true  "  average  wages,"  since 
laborers-  in  the  same  establishment  are  frequently  paid  unequally  as  to 
time — that  is,  some  are  paid  by  the  year,  some  by  the  quarter,  some  by 
the  month,  some  by  the  week,  and  others  by  the  day,  and  still  others 
by  the  hour,  the  latter  being  engaged  only  parts  of  days ;  while  still 
others  receive  in  part  payment  either  lodging  or  board,  or  both. 

In  general,  I  may  say,  however,  that  the  inclosed  reports  are  as  full 
of  trustworthy  information  concerning  the  condition  of  labor  in  Switz- 
erland as  could  be  obtained  by  extensive  inquiries,  research,  and  investi- 
gation, and  at  the  expense  of  no  small  amount  of  time,  labor,  travel, 
and  money. 

GENERAL  KEMARKS. 

The  labor  question  is  one  which  engages  the  serious  attention  of  the 
entire  population  of  Switzerland,  that  is,  of  all  those  who  are  able  to 
think  and  work.  The  fact  that  between  12,000  and  14,000  persons  an- 
nually emigrate  from  this  country  to  other  countries,  chiefly  to  the 
United  States,  shows  either  that  there  is  an  insufficiency  of  labor,  or  that 
it  is  not  sufficiently  remunerative  to  secure  a  comfortable  living,  or 
both ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  desire  entertained  by  many  emigrants  to 
improve,  if  not  their  own,  yet  the  condition  of  their  children  in  foreign 
countries. 
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The  Swiss  people  are  known  to  be  industrious,  frugal,  saving,  and 
withal  cheerful. ,  And  yet  with  all  these  good  characteristics  it  is  very 
difiBcult  for  the  majority  of  them  to  improve,  financially,  their  condi- 
tion^ Generally  it  is  not  their  fault.  The  demand  for  labor  is  larger 
than  the  supply.  Trades  and  professions  are  overstocked.  Notwith- 
standing emigration,  thepopulation  increases,  both  by  the  natural  process 
and  by  immigration,  while  the  arable  soil,  as  to  quantity,  remains  about 
ths  same,  while  as  to  quality  it  is  growing  poorer.  The  various  Swiss  in- 
dustries have  to  contend  with  many  difficulties,  the  chief  of  which  is 
the  more  or  less  high'  protective  tariffs  of  the  surrounding  countries, 
which  renders  competition  difficult,  and  causes  a  reaction  for  the  worse 
upon  the  industrial  classes.  Nevertheless,  skill,  energy,  ^nd  enterprise 
have  secured  a  market  for  Swiss  articles  of  manufacture  in  almost  every 
country  on  the  globe. 

Part  I. — Male  Labor. 

(1)  In  this  consular  district,  indeed,  we  may  say,  in  all  Switzerland, 
the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  laborers  of  every  class  has  been  pretty  much 
the  same  during  the  past  six  years,  while  the  cost  of  living,  in  cities 
at  least,  has  increased  from  4  to  8  per  cent.  Since  the  passage  of  the 
"factory  law"  by  the  Federal  Assembly  on  the  23d  of  March,  1877, 
limiting  the  daily  working  hours  to  eleven,  and  prohibiting  the  employ- 
ment in  factories  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  wages  in 
several  factories  have  bpen  reduced'  several  cents  per  day,  but  other- 
wise the  rate  of  wages  have  generally  remained  uniform  for  years. 

HABITS   OP   THE  WORKING   CLASSES. 

(2)  The  habits  of  the  working  classes  here  are  generally  steady  and 
trustworthy,  and  many  of  them,  if  possible,  endeavor  to  be  saving. 
Some,  especially  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  are  given  to  the  excessive  use 
of  cheap  brandy,  causing  in  the  end  loss  of  labor  and  health,  as  well  as 
misery  to  themselves  and  their  families.  This  evil  has  grown  to  such 
an  extent  that  even  the  federal  authorities  have  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  propriety  of  enacting  laws  restricting  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  brandy  or  whisky.  A  large  number  of  people  of  all  classes  are  given 
to  beer-drinking,  in  the  belief  that  that  beverage  is  necessary  for  health 
and  strength.  This,  in  connection  with  indulging  occasionally  in  cheap 
amusements,  is  rather  a  heavy  draft  upon  their  earnings. 

PEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYER   AND  EMPLOYJ^. 

(3)  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  feeling  which  prevails  be- 
tween employ^  and  employer  is  generally  a  pleasant  one,  and  the  latter 
are  generally  particularly  pleasant  to  their  permanent  employes,  l^his 
cannot]  but  have  salutarj'  effects  upon  the  particular  and  general  pros- 
perity of  the  community. 

LABOR  ORGANIZATION. 

(4)  The  organization  of  labor  is  generally  based  upon  the  idea  of  per- 
manency. With  the  exception  oCday  laborers,  the  employes  in  the 
Government  offices,  factories,  mercantile  houses,  stores,  and  trades  are 
engaged  generally  by  the  year,  some,  perhaps,  by  the  month,  and  hence 
the  wages  are  generally  regulated  by  the  year.    It  is  almost  impossible 
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^o  calculate  the  averages  according  to  the  formula  given  on  page  3  of 
the  Department's  "Labor  Circular."  Trade  and  business  being  gen- 
erally carried  on  on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  there  appears  to  be 
less  antagonism  between  labor  and  capital  here  than  elsewhere.  The 
employes,  when  they  are  sure  of  having  permanent  employment  with 
a  fixed  income,  however  small,  according  to  our  American  notions,  are 
generally  content ;  hence,  recourse  to  law  by  the  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  parties  is  rare. 

STRIKES,   POOD  PURCHASES,   AND   CO-OPEKATIVE   SOCIETIES. 

(5)  Strikes  seldom  occur.  Indeed,  since  my  residence  here  I  have 
heard  of  none. 

(6)  The  working  people  are  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life 
wherever  they  choose.  The  wages  are  generally  paid  either  quarterly 
or  by  the  mouth,  except  to  day  laborers  and  those  who  work  "by  the 
piece."  The  currency  is  silver,  gold,  and  bank-notes,  which  are  all  "on 
a  par," 

(7)  To  my  knowledge  there  is  but  one  co-operative  society  here,  a  dry- 
goods  and  clothing  establishment,  with  a  capital  of  about  $10,000.  It 
is  properly  a  stock  company,  and  in  1883  it  declared  aliout  5  per  cent, 
dividend.  There  is  also  an  association  of  furniture  and  cabinet  makers 
here,  which  undertakes  to  sell  manufactured  articles  in  that  line  to  those 
who  have  hot  always  an  opportunity  to  sell  such  articles  "to  order." 
They  have  to  paya  small  percentage  for  storage  and  the  trouble  of  sell- 
ing their  articles. 

GENERAL   CONDITION   OP   THE   WORKING  PEOPLE. 

(8)  The  general  condition  of  the  working  people  here,  so  far  as  my 
observation  reaches,  is  a  little  below  what  may  be  termed  moderately 
comfortable — the  result  of  the  average  low  wages.  They  are  scarcely 
able  to  lay  up  anything  for  old  age  or  sickness,  Unless  they  abstain 
from  the  use  of  liquor,  beer,  wine,  and  amusements,  which,  however, 
they  seldom  do.  They  live  generally  in  two  or  three  rooms,  with  a  small 
kitchen.  The  moral,  sanitary,  and  physical  conditions  and  surround- 
ings are  generally  good,  if  they  choose  to  avail  themselves  thereof.-  Their 
food,  however — that  is,  the  kind  and  viriety  thereof — is  scarcely  such  as 
will  furnish  them  with  sufiBcieut  nutriment  and  strength;  hence,  some  of 
them  believe  that  they  must  supply  the  latter  by  the  use  of  cheap  brandy 
or  beer. 

A  SHOEMAKER'S   STATEMENT. 

The  following  case  of  a  shoemaker  furnishes  an  exampU  of  the  general 
condition  of  representative  workmen  and  their  families  in  this  part  of 
Switzerland : 

Q.  How  old  aro  you  ? — A.  I  am  thirty-seven  years  old. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  t — A.  I  am  a  shoemaker. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family  ? — A.  I  have  a  wife  and  two  children. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  receive  per  day  ? — A.  I  receive  3  francs  per  day  for  10  t» 
12  hours  labor,  and  1  hour  for  each  meal.  Sometimes  by  working  longer  I  earn  4 
francs  (58  to  78  cents).  The  time  consumed  for  meals  is  not  included  in  these  hours, 
except  for  dinner.  A  few  minutes  are  allowed  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.  and  3  p.  m.  for  eat- 
ing a  sitnple  luncheon,  consisting  generally  of  a  little  bread  and  cheese  and  a  glass  of 
beer  or  wine. 

Q.  Can  you  support  your  family  upon  such  wages? — A.  No  ;  the  aid^of  my  wife  i» 
necessai'y.  Engaging  in  such  work  as  washing,  sewing,  &c.,  she  earns  about  IJ  franc* 
<29  cents)  per  day,  if  she  can  obtain  such  work.    Thus  we  manage  to  earn  between 
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Q.  Will  yon  explain  in  detail  the  use  yon  make  of  this  money  ?— A.  Oh,  yes.  I  pay 
per  annnm — 

For  rent  of  one  room  in  second  story  (180  francs) $34  74 

For  clothing  for  myself  and  family  (150  francs) 28  95 

For  food  and  fuel  (per  day,  1.75  francs— 63c!.75  francs  per  year) 123  28 

For  income  and  residencei  tax  (6  francs) 1  16 

Fordoes  to  aid  society  it  siclcness  (12fralic8) 2  32 

Forschool-books,  doctor-bills,  and  incidentals  (50  francs) 9  65 

Per  annum  (1.036.75  francs) 200  00 

Q.  Of  what  kind  of  food  do  your  daily  meals  consist? — A.  For  breakfast,  coffee, 
bread,  and  potatoes;  for  dinner,  soup,  sometimes  meat,  but  mostly  food  prepared  of 
flour ;  4  o'clock,  bread  aud  beer ;  for  supper,  coffee,  bread,  and  potatoes. 

Q.  Are  you  able,  to  save  any  portion  of  your  earnings  for  days  of  sickness  or  old 
age? — A.  I  can  save  nothing;  if  we  earn  more  than  the  average  wages  it  is  spent  on 
food,  drinks,  clothing,  or  cheap  amusements;  in  case  of  sickness  I  get  10  francs  per 
week  from  the  aid  society. 

SAFATT  OF  EMPL0Y]6s. 

(9)  According  to  the  Swiss  "  factory  law,"  adopted  on  the  23d  of 
March,  1877,.  factory  owners  are  obliged' to  report  to  the  local  anthori- 
ties  all  bodily. injuries  to  or  deaths  of  employes  occurring  in  their  fac- 
tories. It  is  the  duty  of  such  authorities  to  investigate  the  cases,  and 
report  the  result  to  the  cantonal  authorities.  Factory  owners  are  re- 
sponsible for  such  injuries  or  deaths,  if  it  can  be  proven  that  they  re- 
sulted not  from  willfulness  or  carelessness  of  the  employes.  National 
"factory  inspectors"  are  also  appointed,  whose  duty  It  is  to  see  that 
the  provisions  of  the  "  factory  law  "  are  observed.  A  noticeable  result 
of  this  law  is  a  decrease  of  deaths  and  bodily  injuries  in  the  Swiss 
factories. 

POLITICAL  RIGHTS. 

(10)  The  workingmen  enjoy  all  the  civil  and  political  rights  guaran- 
teed to  Swiss  citizens  by  the  cantonal  and  national  constitutions,  and 
the  laws  under  them.  They  are  taxed  like  all  other  citizens  according 
to  existing  laws,  that  is,  according  to  their  real  estate,  if  they  possess 
any,  and  according  to  their  income  or  earnings. 

(11)  Thedesire  to  improve  their  financial  condition,  and  to  give  their 
children  an  opportunity  for  such  improvement  are  the  causes  which 
lead  to  the  emigration  of  the  working  people;  for  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances it  is  next  to  impossible  for  them,  with  their  best  will  and 
intention,  to  attain  to  any  such  improvement  worth  mentioning.  The 
emigrants  are  principally  farmers,  mechanics,  trades-people,  clerks, 
and  servants. 

Part  II. — Female  Labor. 

It  is  impossible  to  find  out  the  number  of  women  and  childen  em 
ployed  in  this  district.  Aside  of  those  engaged  in  ordinary  household 
duties  as  domestic  servants,  either  by  day  or  week,  or  month,  or  year 
there  are,  perhaps,  from  25  to  40  per  cent,  women  of  all  employes  en 
gaged  in  Government  offices  and  as  school-teachers,  music  teachers, 
bookkeepers,  saleswomen,  laundresses,  seamstresses,  in  factories,  &c! 
In  the  country  almost  all  the  wives  and  daughers  of  farmers  are  obliged 
to  work  on  farms,  in  daries,  &c.  In  factories,  mercantile  houses,  dress- 
making shops,  Government  offices  women  are  obliged  to  work  as  many 
hours  as  men,  and  on  farms,  as  the  seasons  and  nature  of  the  work  may 
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require.  Their,  salaries  or  wages  are  from  10  to  33^  per  cent,  less  than 
those  of  men,  according  to  the  nature  of  work  and  position.  Their 
moral  condition  is  generally  good,  while  the  means  of  imi)rovement  are 
such  as  are  within  the  reach  of  all  who  are  "  smart,"  industrious,  saving, 
and  trustworthy.  The  means  furnished  for  their  escape  and  safety  in 
case  of  flre,  &c.,  are  such  as  are  generally  provided  for  everywhere.  In 
such  contingencies  much  depends  upon  their  own  presence  of  mind, 
quickness  of  action,  &c.  As  to  the  provisions  made  by  employers  for 
the  care  of  the  sick  and  disabled,  it  may  be  said  that  outside  the  locality 
where  the  employes  work  specifically  little  is  done  for  them,  except  in 
in  case  of  sickness;  if  they  have  no  home  of  their  own,  they  are  placed 
in  hospitals,  and  the  employers  become  responsible  for  the  payment  of 
the  prescribed  amount  for  support  and  medical  treatment  (about  30 
cents  per  day)  for  perhaps  a  month.  During  that  time  the  salary  con- 
tinues to  be  paid.  Treatment  at  hospitals  is  preferred  to  treatment  at 
home,  as  the  care,  nursing,  fOod,  medical  attention,  &c.,  are  more  regular 
and  cheaper  than  at  home.  The  city  of  Berne,  with  a  population  of 
about  50,000,  hqs  three  large,  well-conducted  hospitals,  besides  a  num- 
ber of  small  private  ones.  During  the  past  five  years  wages  paid  to 
women  have  increased  very  little,  except  in  individual  cases ;  while  the 
price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  have  increased  from  o  to  10  per  cent. 

The  effects  of  the  employment  of  women  on  the  wages  of  men  have 
been,  (I )  towards  bringing  about  a  reduction  of  the  wages  of  the  latter ; 
(2)  towards  making  labor  scarcer  for  men  ;  aiid  (3)  towards  causing  a 
greater  emigration,  mostly  to  the  United  States,  of  able-bodied  and  well- 
educated  men  in  the  prime  of  life.  Of  course,  such  a  state  of  things 
cannot  but  exercise  a  depressing  influence  upon  the  social  and  industrial 
affairs. 

The  state  of  education  among  the  women  employed,  as  well  as  among 
t^eir  children,  is  generally  good.  This  is  the  result,  (1)  of  the  excellence 
of  the  public /ree  schools  (no  tuition  is  to  be  paid) ;  and,  (2)  of  the  ob- 
ligatoriness of  attendance  upon  school  of  all  children. 

The  effects,  however,  of  the  employment  of  women  and  children  (the 
latter  cannot  be  employed  under  fourteen)  in  factories  upon  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  themselves  and  upon  the  family-life,  are  generally  not 
as  salutary  as  could  be  wished.  Their  full  physical  development  is 
somewhat  retarded  by  constant  iu-door  work  and  insufficient  pure  air 
and  physical  exercise,  as  well  as  by  an  insufficiency  of  nourishing  food. 
They  may  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  such  food  as  their  comparatively 
small  wages  permit  them  to  purchase,  consistent  with  the  demands  upon 
their  wages  for  rent,  clothing,  light,  fuel,  &c.,  bat  the  quality  for  nour- 
ishment and  variety  appear  not  to  satify  the  requirements  of  a  perfectly 
healthy  development  and  preservation  of  bodily  health.  This  state  of 
things  is  caused  principally  by  labor  being  greater  than  the  demand, 
and  the  consequent  cheapness  of  the  former.  If  laborers  of  both  sexes 
had  the  necessary  means  therefor,  a  larger  number  would  emigrate  to 
the  United  States  than  do  in  reality  now  emigrate,  although  even  as  it 
is,  the  number  that  do  annually  emigrate  from  Switzerland,  causes 
apprehension  throughout  this  country. 

SPECIFIC   REMARKS. 

(1)  There  being  no  "  glass- works,"  no  "  ship-yards,"  no  "  ship-build- 
ing establishments"  nor  "mines"  in  this  consular  district.  Forms  IV, 
V,  and  YI,  could  consequently  not  be  filled  up. 

(2)  As  to  averages. — The  suggestion  of  the  Department  as  to  the 
method  of  computing  the  average  wages,  so  far  as  this  district  is  con- 
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cerned,  could  not  well  be  followed,  (1)  because  of  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  laborers  engaged  in  each  of  the  various  business  estab- 
lishments ;  (2)  because  of  the  general  uniformity  in  the  rate  of  wages ; 
and  (3),  because  of  the  fact  that  Government  employes  and  the  em- 
ployes in  most  establishments  are  engaged  and  paidin'flxed  salaries  bj 
the  year,  and  not  by  the  month,  or  week,  or  day.  Nor  is  there  a  large 
gradation  in  the  rates  of  wages  or  salaries. 

In  this  report  the  annual  salaries  of  employes  in  the  various  callings 
have  been  reduced  to  the  monthly  or  weekly  rates,  according  to  the 
titles  of  the  several  formulas  "furnished  by  the  Deiiartment.  For  in- 
stance, in  a  retail  grocery  store  there  are  employes  of  three  grades — 
bookkeeper  and  salesman  of  the  first  grade,  who  receive  about  $5.21 
per  week  each  ;  salesmen  and  saleswomen  of  the  second  grade,  who  re- 
ceive $3  i)er  week  each;  and  apprentices,  who  receive  no  wages,  except 
a  Christmas  or  New  Teai's  present.  It  becomes  evident  that  the  aver- 
age wages  of  the  first  two  classes  of  employi^s  cannot  be  computed 
otherwise  than  by  adding  the  minimum  and  maximum  wages  and  divid- 
ing the  same  by  two  ($3  +  $5.21  =  $8.21  4-  2  =  $4.10J.)  This  is  a  fair 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  labor  and  wages  are  managed  in  Berne, 
and,  in  fact,  throughout  Switzerland. 

The  statistical  information  contained  in  this  report  has  been  obtained 
by  personal  inquiries  or  application  for  it  at  stores,  factories,  Govern- 
ment  offices,  &c. ;  so  that  it  is  tolerably  correct  and  trustworthy.  Some- 
times foot-notes  had  to  be  appended  to  some  of  the  specific  statistics 
explanatory  of  the  modes  of  employment  and  of  paying  wages.  , 

This  report  is  as  full  and  complete  as  it  was  possible  to  make  it  under 
existing  circumstances. 

At  the  close  of  the  "  labor  formulas"  will  be  found  a  tabular  state- 
ment of  the  prices  of  the  principal  necessaries  of  life,  so  far  as  this 
consular  district  is  concerned. 

Now  follow  the  tabular  statements  of  labor  and'wages  in  this  con- 
sular district : 


T.  General  teadbs. 

Wage)  paid  per  day  of  eleven  hours  in  Berve. 


Occnpations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

BUILDING  TEADKS. 

Bricklayers 

$1  16 
31 

87 
58 
96 
58 
68 
58 
48 
77 
51 
78 
68 

68 
82 
68 
72 
77 
58 
58 
,       77 

$1  35 
42 

1  16 
72 

1  16 
72 
68 
68 
68 
87 
58 
96 
68 

77 
96 
87 
87 
87 
^68 
87 
87 

$1  25 

37 

Masons 

1  01 

Tenders .- 

65 

Plasterers                .                  ......            ,  . 

1  06 

Tenders 

65 

Sla+ers..... 

63 

Roofers ; 

6^ 

Tenders 

53 

Plumbers 

82 

56 

Carpenters     -I.. ... 

87 

Gaa-fltters 

6» 

OTHEK  TKADES. 

72 

Blacksmiths 

90 

strikers 

77 

Bookbinders                                      

80' 

Brickmakers          - 

82 

Brewers 

63 

Butchers                    .        - .- 

72 

Brass  fonnders 

82 
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Wages  paid  per  day  of  eleven  liours  in  Berne — Continued. 


Occupations. 

Othee  trades — Continnod. 

CaMDet-makers 

Co  u  fe  ction  fcrs 

Cigar-mikera J 

Coopers 

Cnllws 

Distillers  

Drivers: 

Draymen  and  teamsters,  cab,  carriage,  and  street  railways 

DveTs 

Ensravers 

Furriers - 

Gardeners 

Hatters 

Horseahoers  

Jewelers -- 

Laborers,  porters,  &c 

lii  rhoffi-apliers 

Mill  wriffhts r  • 

Nail-makers  (hand) 

Potters - 

Pr-inters , 

Ra'ldle  and  harness  makers - 

Tanners 

Tailors, '. 

Tinsmiths 

"Weavers  (outside  of  mills) 


Lowest. 


Hiijhest. 


$0  87 
1  16 


77 
71 

64 
81 
1  06 
96 
68 


1  06 
68 
68 

1  10 
48 
68 

1  06 
77 
87 

1  16 
68 
48 


Average. 


$0  77 
1  06 
53 
63 
73 
67 

51 
77 
96 
87 
61 


60 
96 


1  OS 
44 
63 

1  01 
72 
82 

1  06 
61 
44 


II.  Factories,  mills,  etc. 

Witgea  paid  per  weelc  of  eleven  hours  in  factories  or  mills  in  the  city  and  canton  of  Seme. 


Occupations. 


In  cotton  mills ; 

Overseers 

Spinners 

Helpers 

In  smaller  factoi-ies : 

First  class  of  operatives 

Second  class  of  operatives: 

Men  and  women        

Thinl  class  of  operatives: 

K^iving  hHndfl 

Small  boys,  per  day  of  six  hours  . 


Lowes! 


$4  80 
3  40 

3  00 

4  23 

1  74 
1  86 


Highest. 


$8  40 
3  90 
3  36 

5  73 

2  64 

2  50 


Average. 


$6  60 
3  65 

3  18 

4  9> 

2  19 

2  li 
13 


III.  Foundries,  MACHINE-SHOPS,  AND  iron  works. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  eleven  hours  per  day  in  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron-worTcs  i% 

Berne. 


Occnpations. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Average. 

liaborers  in  foundries - 

$4  46 
3  18 

$6  37 
3  82 

$.i41 
3  St 

Note.— Some  of  the  laborers  in  the  above-mentioned  establishments  work  by  the  hour  instead  of  by 
4ihe  day  or  by  Ihe  week.  In  that  case  their  wages  are ;  For  laborers  in  foundries,  7  to  10  cents  per 
hoar,  and  for  those  in  iron  shops,  &c.,  5  to  6  cents  per  hour. 
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Wages  paid  per  month  to  rallwaij  empJoyin  {those  engaged  ahout  stations  as  well  as  those  en- 
gaged on  the  engines  and  cars),  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  ^o.,  in  Berne. 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$26  83 

•   $36  48 

19  30 

24  90 

19  30 

23  16 

15  44 

17  37 

17  37 

2L42 

17  37 

30  11 

Average. 


Engine  engineer 

StoKer   

<?t)n(luctor 

Brakemen 

l.ahorera  at  stations 

Laborers  at  the  open  line 


$31  65 

22  1« 
21  23 

18  48 

19  40 

23  74 


NOTK.— Condaotors,  engineers,  and  stokers,  receive  a  small  extra  compensation  per  month  for  the 
number  of  miles  traveletl  over  as  well  as  for  the  number  of  pounds  of  fuel  saved.  This  extra  compen. 
-sation  ranges  from  $3  to  $5  per  month. 


VIII.  Seamen's  wages. 


Wages  paid  per  year  to  seamen  {officers  and  men  on)  Lake  Thoune,  canton  of  Berne,  and  Lake 
Lucerne,  canton  of  Lucerne,  Switzerland. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Oftptilin  of  1n1cn  f^t'^fi^pr.'^              .                                                                 ... 

$579  00 
278  00 
734  00 
278  00 
232  00 
232  00 
348  00 
68 
68 

$637  00 
306  00 
807  00 
306  00 
255  00 
254  00 
482  00 
78 
78 

$608  00 

Pilot 

292  00 

770  50 

Assistant  engineer 

292  00 

Stolier 

24S  50 

Sflilors - .            

243  00 

Cl-rk 

415  00 

Ship  carpenter per  day,. 

Ship-smith ....do.... 

73 
73 

KoTR. — The  annnal  salaries  of  the  above-named  officers  and  men  are  increased  10  per  cent,  with 
every  ten  years  of  service.  Ship-carpenters  and  ship-smiths  are  employed  only  l>y  the  day,  and  that 
not  permanently,  so  that  their  wag«s  cannot  ho  calculated  either  by  the  week,  or  month,  or  year. 
There  are  no  ship-yards  and  sbip-bnilding  establishments  in  these  cantons  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term.    Laborers  employed  in  repairing  these  lake  steamers  receive  from  78  to  95  cents. 


IX.  Store  and  shop  wages. 


Wages  paid  per  week  of  eleven  hours  per  day  in  stores,  wholesale  and  retail,  to  males  and 

females,  in  Berne. 


Occupations. 


In,  drygoodi  stores. 
Males : 

Commercial  travelers 

.  Ordinary  clerk,  salesman,  and  bookkeeper 

Females; 

Fir8t.clasa  cutters  and  dressmakers 

Ordinary  saleswoman  and  seamstress 

NoTK. — Male  apprentices  serve  from  two  to  four  years  gratis, 
except  that  they  receive  as  a  New  Year's  present  from  $7.72  to 
$19.30  per  year. 

In  grocery  stores. 
Setail : 

Bookkeeper  and  salesman 

Package-carri^r 

Wholesale : 

Commercial  traveler 

Bookkeeper  and  salesman 


Lowest. 


$3  86 
1  93 


2  9T 
1  93 


5  79 
4  44 


Highest. 


$14  86 
11  58 

11  58 
5  79 


5  21 
3  86 


11  68 

8  88 


Average. 


$»  8S 
6  7S 


7  78 
3  W 


4  0* 
2  89 


8  6t 
6  bt 


KoTB. — Apprentices  have  to  serve  three  years  withont  wages,  except  a  New  Tear^s  present  of  $8 1* 
$10.    The  employfis  mentioned  above  may  he  considered  as  representatives  of  employes  of  other  stores. 
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X.  Household  "wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wages  paid  per  'month  to  household  servants  in  towns  and  cities  in  the  canton  of  Berne. 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


Chief  male  servant  (or  house-master) 

•  Ordinary  male  servant 

Chambermaid 

Cook: 

Male 

Temale  

Nursery-maid 

Lady's  dressing-maid 


$16  40 
6  75 

2  89 

6  75 

3  86 


$24  12 

16  40 

6  75 

11  1)8 

6  75 

3  86 

5  79 


$20  26 
11  56 

4  82 

9  17 

5  31 
2  41 
4  82 


!N"OTE. — Seamstresses  are  frequently  employed  hv  the  day,  at  the  rate  of  40  to  60  cents  per  day,  with 
hoard.    In  the  ahove  categories  of  servants'hoard  and  lodging  are  also  included. 


XI.  Agkicijltural  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  {country)  servants,  with  board 
and  lodging,  in  the  canton  of  Berne. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

$75  00 

50  00 
16  00 
20  00 
20  00 

$90  00 

62  50 
25  00 

24  00 

25  00 

$82  00 
56  25 

rarm-hands : 

22  00 

Household  servants 

22  50 

Note. — In  addition  to  wages,  hoard,  and  lodging,  the  adnlt  female  lahorers  and  the  young  men  re- 
ceive a  certain  number  of  articles  of  clothing,  though  not  sothcient  for  a  year's  use.  The  board  gen- 
erally consists  oi— Breakfast:  Bread,  roasted  potatoes,  and  coffee,  with  milk.  Dinner:  Soup,  bread, 
meat,  vegetables,  and  sometimes  heer-or  wine.  Supper :  Bread,  cheese,  potatoes,  sometimes  a  little 
meat,  coffee  with  milk.  These  farm-hands  are  generally  required  to  work  from  sunrise  to  sundown 
during  seed-time  and  harvest,  and  not  infrequently  on  Sundays. 


XII.  Corporation  employdSs. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  the  corporation  employes  in  the  city  of  Berne." 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


Mayor  of  the, city 

City  clerk  and  his  assistants 

City  sergeant  and  assistants 

City  architect  and  assistant-... , 

City  engineer  and  assistant 

Secretary  and  cashier  in  architect's  office 

Bookkeeper,  clerks,  copyists,  &c 

City-gardener,  street-master,  and  other  subordinate  employes 


$193  00 
231  60 
135  10 
675  50 
675  50 
772  00 
231  60 
196  86 


$772  00 
386  00 
868  50 
868  50 


386  00 
463  20 


$501  80 
260  55 
772  00 
772  00 
772  00 


*  The  chairmen  of  the  various  committees  of  the  city  council,  forming  an  administrative  cotmoil  for 
the  mayor,  receive  from  $30  to  $160  per  year. 

The  members  of  the  city  council  receive  $1  per  session.  A  few  laborers  are  employed  by  the  day, 
and  receive  from  60  cents  to  $1  per  day. 

The  number  of  working-hours  per  clay  for  the  various  city  officials  arid  employes  are  eight  (except 
for  the  mayor  and  chairmen  of  committees) ;  for  the  laborers  employed  by  the  day,  eleven  in  summer 
and  eight  in  winter. 

The  city  clerk,  and  those  who,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  duties,  are  charged  with  the  custody  of 
archives  and  other  public  property,  are  also  granted  au  official  residence  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  pub- 
lic buildings.' 

In  other  cities,  such  as  Lucerne,  &o.,  the  salaries  and  wages  of  oity  officials  and  employes  are  pretty 
mnoh  the  same  as  in  Berne,  while  in  smaller  cities  there  is  a  reduction  of  between  10  an  d  25  per  cent. 
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Wages  paid  ;per  annuvi  of  eight  hours  per  day  to  employSs  in  the  federal  government  de- 
parlments  and  offices  in  Berne. 


Qccnpations. 

Wages. 

Occupations. 

Wages. 

President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  . . . 

^Federal  connuilor,  each . . . .  ^ 

'Tederal  chancellor 

$2,  605  50 
2, 316  00 
2, 123  00 
1,  351  00 
2, 123  00 
1,  930  00 

Clerks  of  supreme  court \ 

$1, 158  «« 
to 
1,  544  00 

1,544  00 

President  of  the  siipi-eme^ourt .  _ 

Jniitioos  of  the  supreme  court,  each 

AdministratiTeinspector  of  railroads  - . 

1,  544  00 
1,  544  00 

In  themilitary departments. 


Chief  of  staff  in  bureau 

Ch|ief  of  artillery 

Chief  of  infantry 

Chief  of  the  bureau  of  commerce 
Federal  treasurer 


$1, 447  50 
1,  447  ,W 
1,447  50 
1,851  00 
1,351  00 


Subordinate  officials  and  employes  in  I 
federal  departments,.such  as  chiefs  I 
of  bureaus,  clerks,  copyists,  trans-  ( 
lators,  messengers,  &c J 


$289  SO 
to 
1,351  0« 


Annual  salaries  of  employes  in  the  postal  and  telegraph  service  in  the  camton  of  Berne. 


Occupations. 

Wages. 

Occupations. 

Wages. 

Postal  service. 

Clerks  from  first  to  third  years 
Clerks  from  third  to  sixth  years 
Clerks  from  sixth  to  ninth  years 
Clerks  from  ninth  to  twelfth 

$280  50 
347  40 
416  88 

486  36 

555  84 

636  90 
289  50  to  579  00 
636  90  to  772  00 
213  60  to  308  80 
347  40  to  386  00 
347  40  to  386  00 
213  60  to  347  40 
405  30  to  636  90 
115  80  to  289  50 

Letter  carriers  in  the  country . 
Postal' apprentices  (term 
of  service  10  months) : 
During    the    first    three 
months 

57  90  to  213  60 
29  cents  per  day. 

Clerks  fromtwellth to  flCteenth 

Duriug  the  third  to  ninth 

month ' 

During  the  ninth  to  eight- 

Clerks  over   fifteen  years  of 

Postmasters  in  country  towns  . 
Chief  of  postal  bureau  in  Berne 

liCtter-carriers  in  Berne 

Package-carriers  in  Borne    - . . 
Money  order  carriers  in  Beme 
Packers  and  servants  in  Beme 

Tdegra/ph  service. 

Telegraphists  in  cities:* 

First  to  third  years  

Third  to  sixthy ears 

Sixth  to  ninth  years , 

'  Ninth  to  twelfth  years 

Twelfth  to  fifteenth  years  . 
Over  15  years  of  service  ... . 
Telegraphists  iu  country. ,. 

289  50 
335  82 
393  72 

Postmasters  in  country  villages 

463  20 

632  68 

617  60 

$23  16  to    57  90 

*  Telegraphists  receive  also  a  small  percentage  of  the  number  of  dispatches  sent  and  received,  the 
total  amount  of  which  is  per  annum,  howevei",  for  each  rather  small. 

Bote. — Hail-coach  men  receive  from  $11.58  to  $19.30  per  mouth,  without'board  and  lodging ;  or  from 
$3.86  to  $9.65-per  month  with  board  and  lodging. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  (1)  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  officials  and  em- 
ployes are  permanently  engaged,  or  during  good  behavior;  (2)  that 
their  salaries,  or  wages,  are  fixed  b^  the  year  and  not  by  the  month  or 
week;  (3)  that  promotion  and  increase  of  salary  depend  npon  skill'- and 
faithfulness  and  in  the  number  of  years  of  servicp.  Their  term  of  serv- 
ice being  peruianent  and  their  salaries  fixed,  they  are  thus  enabled  to 
make  calculations  as  to  the  style  of  life,  household  and  personal  ex- > 
penses,  the  insurance  of  their  lives,  the  education  of  their  children,  &c. 
Having  acquired  a  certain  skill  in  the  routine  of  business,  and  being 
perhaps  unfit  for  any  other  employment,  they  are  not  obliged  to  live  in 
5eonstWt  dread  of  beiug  discharged  after  the  election  of  a  new  admin- 
istration. 
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POSTAL  AND   TELEGEAPH   SERVICE. 

The  postal  and  telegraph  service  in  Switzerland  stands  under  thecon- 
-  trol  of  the  general  government.  The  telegraph  lines  are  owned  by  the 
same.  The  salaries  of  the  offlcials  and  employes  are  regulated  by  the 
year,  this  kind  of  service  being  also,  generally,  a  permanent  one,  the 
salaries  ranging  from  $289.60  to  $1,158  per  annum,  according  to  the 
grade  or  rank  of  service,  the  number  of  years  and  place  of  service.  It 
may  be  observed,  however,  that  the  salaries  of  female  employes  are  gen- 
erally smaller,  from  10  to  20  per  cent.,  than  those  of  the  male  sex.  If  in 
the  postal  service,  that  is,  in  the  carrying  part  thereof,  any  are  killed 
or  disabled,  they,  or  those  dependent  upon  them,  receive  either  a  small 
pension  or  a  sum  once  for  all.  The.se  are  determined  according  to  the 
number  of  years  of  service,  or  according  to  the  amount  of  salary  received. 

Besides,  the  general  government  is  authorized  to  pay  to  those  who 
have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  government  for  fifteen  years,  who 
showed  themselves  energetic  and  industrious,  and  who,  through  age  or 
the  service,  have  contracted  a  disease  rendering  themselves  unable  any 
longer  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  position,  either  a  sum  equal  ta 
twice  the  amount  of  their  annual  salaries  or  any  other  sum  correspond- 
ing to  the  number  of  years  of  service  and  the  amount  of  their  salary. 

While  eight  hours'  work  per  day  is  the  rule  in  the  government  de- 
partments, yet  the  officials  and  employes  can  be  required  todevotefronk 
two  to  three  hours  extra  per  day  if  the  state  of  work  demands  it. 


XIV.  Trades  and  labor  in  government  employ. 

CANTONAL   GOVERNMENT  EMPLOY. 

Wages  or  salaries  2>ctid  bj  the  year,  from  eight  to  ten  hours  per  day,  in  the  employ  of  the 

canton  of  Berne. 


Oconpatlons. 

Wages. 

Oconpations. 

Wages. 

President  of     tlio    cantonal 
government . .  -^ 

$1,  331  00 
1,  254  50 

$810  CO  to     926  40 

347  40  to     671  64 

965  00 

77  20  to     869  20 

96  50  to  1,  254  50 

Police  offlee. 
Chlof  of  police 

$810  60- 

Smployds  in  the  staff*  cban- 
coryUhat  is,  office  of  secre- 

Clerks,  &c 

CimimaDdant  of  police 

$386  00  t«  675  50 
636  90 
579  00 

Otlier  cinployfia,  from 

540  40 

352  20^ 

Employes  in  prefecture 

Various  officials  and  emplftyfis 
in  the  judiciary,    ranging 

2J1  34 

*  Of  these  each  receives  two  uniforms  per  year. 

In  the  various  departments  and  institutions  under  the  control  of  the 
cantonal  government  the  employes'  salaries  average  between  $57.90  and 
$772,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  service.  Some  of  those  who  receive 
the  smallest  cash  salaries  are  furnished  with  lodgings  of  from  two  to 
four  rooms,  and  in  some  cases  also  fuel. 

A  few  are  engaged  as  day  laborers,  whose  wages  range  from  58  cents 
to  $1.16  per  day. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  betvveen  the  almost  endless  va- 
riations and  gradations  of  labor,  and  to  find  an  equivalent  in  English 


of  tbe  technical  terms  applied  to  the  various  employes  and  laborers  in 
the  employ  of  the  general  and  cantonal  governments.  The  system  of 
wages  or  salaries  is  based  upon  the  permanency  of  the  service,  and 
hence  is  ilxed  generally  for  the  year,  aad  not  for  the  day,  week,  or 
month.  And  in  a  number  of  instances  there  is  included  in  the  annual 
salary  residence  and  fuel,  so  that  it  is  diflficalt  to  estimate  the  exact 
salary  in  dollars  and  cents. 


XV.  Printing  and  printing  offices. 

statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week,  of  eleven  hours  per  day,  to  printers,  compositors, 
pressmen,  proof-readers,  ^-c. ,  in  Berne. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Higlies  . 

Average. 

$6  75 
3  47 
i  05 
6  75 

5  79 
3  47 

$7  72 
4  25 

4  63 
7  72 

6  75 

5  79 

$7  24 
3  8& 

PresB-fefder I 

Bookbinder: 

46* 

Apprentices  receive  per  week  for  the  first  year  $0,68. 
for  the  second  year  $0.87j 
for  the  third  year$1.06. 
for  the  fourth,  year  $1.25.. 


XVL  Cost  of  the  neckssa.ries  op  life  at  Beene,  Switzer- 
land, 


Articles. 


Bread,  white perponnd.. 

Br-ead,  middling do 

Flour,  white do 

iFlour,  middling do  ... 

Potatoes. . .  per  btisbEl  (60  pounds) . . 

Beef per  pound . . 

Mutton do 

VeAl do...^ 

Poi-k do 

H-am do 

Fish do... 

Butter do 

Lard do 

Coffee do 

Tea i do 

Sugar do... 

Bggs per  dozen. 

Beans per  pibuiid . 

Peas : do.. . . 

Bice ^ iloi-. 

',  Dried  apples do . . . 

JDried  plums .^.do... 

Crac&ers do... 


$0 


Price. 


I 


$0  05 
04 
OK 
04 
48  to   0  54 


15 


16 
18 


18 
.  00 


4U 


18 
14 
18 
20 
30 
40 
30 
20 
32 
1  50 
08 
14 
10 
07 
06 
08 
15 
36 


Articles. 


Cbickcns per  piece. . 

Pallets. do  .. 

Turkeys  ..- do... 

T)ucks .- do 

Piaoons ,...p6r  pair.. 

Milk per  quart.. 

Vinegar • do 

Olive  oil do 

Beer.-i do 

Cider do 

OMinary  wine do  — 

Petroleum  .-.- do 

Soap per  pound.. 

Salt 1 ...  do  ... 

Candles do...., 

FUEL. 

Hard  wood per  cord.. 

I*ine  wood dd  .. 

Turf . .  -  -  i per  wagon  load . 

Briquettes  of  coal. per  100  weight. 


Price. 


10  24to$0  40 


35 

44 

3  00 

4  00 

60 

70 

20 

^6 

04 

16 

36 

08 

08 

16 

05 

07 

02 

20 

9  26 

9  70 

6  17 

6  56 

6  00 

45 

The  prices  of  fruit  and  green  vegetables  are  pretty  much  the  same  as 
those  for  similar  articles  in  the  United  States.  The  price  of  beer,  per 
glass,  or  per  bottle,  or  per  cask,  is  also  nearly  the  same  here  as  at 
home ;  while  wine,  bought  direct  from  the  wine-merchant,  is  about  l.Q 
per  cent,  cheaper,  while  cheap  brandy  or  whisky  (about  5  cents  a  bott'e) 
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is  considered  by  some  poor  laborers  as  necessary  for  health  and  strength, 
though  in  reality  it  proves  more  injurious  (and"  in  some  cases  a  curse) 
than  people  are  aware.  But  its  excessive  use  is,  in  uiy  opinion  largely 
the  consequence  of  an  insufficiency  of  nutritious  food,  and  the  inability 
to  purchase  a  sufficient  quantity  of  nutritious  food  is  the  result  of  low 
wages.  But  Iww  this  matter  is  to  be  remedied  is  a  question  for  politi- 
cal economists,  for  employers,  and  for  legislators  to  solve. 

M.  J.  OEAMEE, 

Consul- General. 
Unltbd  States  Consulate-General, 

Berne,  July  30,  1884. 


BASLE. 

BBPOXT  BT  OONSVL  GIFFOBD. 

Part  I. — Male  Wages. 
1.  rates  oe  wages. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  wages  of  working  people  in  this  con- 
sular district,  embracing  the  cantons  of  Basle  City,  Basle  Country, 
Argovie,  Soleure,  Neuchatel,  and  the  northern  part  of  BernCj  for  a  week 
of  sixty-five  hours.  The  franc,  in  which  the  wages  are  paid,  has  in  all 
cases  been  reckoned  as  equivalent  to  19.3  cents.  As  butchers,  bakers, 
confectioners,  and  millers  receive  a  given  sum  per  week,  with  board  and 
lodging,  $2  have  been  added  to  their  money  wages  to  make  up  their  full 
compensation. 

Occupations.  Lowest.    Highest.    Average. 

•       Factories,  mills,  djc. 

Eibbon-weavers I $2  89  $5  22  $3  86 

' Ribbon- weavers  on  Jacquard  loom 3  86  5  79  4-82 

Cotton-spinners : 

Overseers 4  80  8  40  5  00 

Spinners 3  40  3  90  3  60 

"Watcb-iuakers : 

I'rame  (6bauche) 3  47  6  96  5  20 

Pinions    3  47  5  79  4  72 

Levers  and  cylinders 3  47  5  79  4  72 

Dials 4  72  6  96  6  76 

Springs .'...  3  47  5  79  4  72 

Giinders   3  47  5  70  4  72 

Mechanism 4  72  6  96  5  76 

Adjusting 6  96  1158  9  34 

Cases  and  crystals 4  72  G  96  5  76 

Bngraviug  oases •- 4  72  6  96  5  21 

Sill£dyers 4  6:)  6  73  5  21 

Workmen  in  aniline  colors  factory ■ 3  47.  4  43  3  80 

Workmen  in  paper  factory 2  89  3  47  3  00 

■Workmen  in  urawiug-iustruments  factory 115  4  64  3  47 

Foundries,  machine-shops,  t&c. 

Smelters 4  03  8  68  5  80 

Machinists    1 4  02  8  10  4  63 

Machinists  in  i>ilway  repair-shop 4  00  5  76  4  63 

Machinists  in  iiorot-spinuing  factory 4  00  8  80  5  20 

Modol-makors '. 4  80  7  75  8  00 

Boiler-inakers  -, ■ 4  80  7  75  5  00 

Engineer  in  tbundry 4  90-  8  08  5  80 

RaMway  employes. 

Conductors 7  00  10  00  9  00 

Bngineers ..; COO  9  00  7  00 
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Occnpations. 


/  Eailway  employes— Continued. 

Firemen 

Bi'akenien 

"  Bwiicli-tenders 

Kondtiifii  flDcl  gnfirds  at  crossings , 

Yorem&u  of  roaduaen 

LaboreiB: 

In  baggage  department 

Ju  wureliouse 

Kepair-shop 


Printers  and  printing  offi/ies. 


Compositors . 

Frbsamen 

Foremen 

Feeders 


Trades  and  labor — Oovernment  employ. 


Bnilding  department: 

Ovorseera 

TJDmen 

.  Stoue-cntters 

Carpenters  --. 

^  iMasons 

Joiners 

Day  laborers 

Gasworks: 

Stokers.. 

Laburers 


■    Bricldayers 

Hou-carriers 

f    jUasons 

':  Tenders 

Flastcrfi s 

Tenders 

FInmbers 

Cai'p(;uteiB_ 

Gaatitters 

,,Bak«rs-  \ 

.  :  UlackHmitbs 

,^''  Book  hiiidtirs 

tl^;:J5"tcherH 

':  '.^Cabinet-makers 

'  'Oonfectiunei'S 

Cmlei-B '. 

Djers 

Ganleners 

Laborers,  porters,  &c 

Lltho^rapburs ..7: 

PriuttTs    

Tiusniiths 

Weavers  outside  of  mills. 

Hitlers 

Wood-carvers 

TJpbolstf  lera 

Faper-haugers 


General  trades. 


Lowest. 


$5  00 


4  50 


5  21 
5  21 
7  72 
2  89 


Highest. 


$6  00 
"g  00 


8  68 

8  68 

12  00 

3  86 


3  12 

4  12 

3  86 

4  60 

3  25 

3  47 

4  40 

4  98 

2  35 

3  70 

4  40 

4  98 

2  35 

3  70 

i  58 

5  10 

2  35 

2  «6 

4  20 

6  90 

4  50 

5  87 

4  20 

6  90 

3  21 

5  42 

3,00 

6  95 

3  4C 

5  47 

3  54 

6  82 

4  05 

6  00 

3  21 

5  42 

if  4« 

6  9H 

4  03 

6  75 

3  47 

4  04 

2  89 

3  47 

5  80 

7  70 

5  21 

8  68 

3  47 

5  80 

1  93 

5  13 

2  931 

5  90 

6  95 

11  68 

4  «3 

8  10 

4  63 

8  10 

Average. 


In  the  following  table  the  wages  paid  are  for  various  terms  of  serv- 
ice, which  are  indicated  in  each  case : 


Occupations. 


ffoiiemmeni  departments  and  officers  (per  month.) 

Post  and  telegraph : 

Oliiks 

Ciinductora  of  mail-wagons - 

Sntal  postuiai^ters - .-- 

Letter-carriefs 

IVlt-gi-aph  operators  

Telegraph  mesBengers 

Police : 

Cliiof 

'Policemen 

.  '     92  A— LAB 72 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

in  00 

$53  00 

33  00 

48  00 

1  00 

32  00 

5  40 

33  00 

24  00 

48  00 

17  00 

34  00 

64  00 

72  00 

19  00 

22  00 

Average. 
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Occupations. 


Government  departments  and  ojioers  {per  month) — Continaed. 


.•Clerks  in  G-overnment  departments  . 
Attendants 


■Clerks  . 


Corporation  employds  (per  month). 


Agricultur.al  wages  (with  Ijoard  a/nd  lodging). 


Men,  per  day  (with  board  and  lodging)  . 
Men,  per  year 


Primarj^ : 

In  city 

In  country  . 
^Grammar : 

In  city 

In  country  . 
High: 

In  city 


Putlio  schools  (week  of  32  hours.) 


$16  00 
19  00 


19  00 


12  00 
8  00 


12  00 
15  00 


18  00 


Highest. 


$40  00 
23  00 


100  00 


17  00 
12  00 


18  00 
21  00 


35  00 


Average. 


$25  00 
20  00 


29 
70  45 


15  00 
10  00 


16  00 
18  00 


25  00 


The  average  compensation  of  the  different  classes  cannot  be  given  with 
any  precision  on  account  of  the  lack  of  statistics  as  to  the  respective  num- 
bers employed  in  the  different  branches  of  each  class.  The  following 
statement  may,  however,  serve  as  a  possible  means  of  comparison  with 
wages  in  other  places,  though  the  average  is  computed  by  making  the 
compensation  of  the  limited  number  of  skilled  and  superior  employes  a 
factor  of  the  same  importance  as  that  of  the  great  body  of  common 
hands : 

Average  wages  of  men  {week  of  sixty-five  hours). 

In  factories ' $4  92 

In  foundries,  machine  shops,  &o 5  43 

In  I'ail ways 5  61 

Printers ,  6  08 

In  GoTernmeiit  employ 5  06 

General  trades 4  87 

General  average 5  33 

2.   COST   OF  LIVING. 


Expenditnies. 


Kent,    yearly,    two  or    three 
rooms    in  third   or    fourth 


story . 


Clothing  (working). 


Blouse,  cotton 

Overalls,  cotton 

Trowsers,  coarse  woolen 

Shoes,  coarse 

Cap 

Waistcoat 

Shirt 

Stockings,  coarse  woolen ... 
Workingman's   Sunday   suit — 
coat,  waistcoat,  and  trowsers 

Food. 

Bread,  white per  pound. 

Bread,  rye ido 

riour do. 

Cheese do. 

Wine per  quart .  j 

Beer do... 

American   canned   beef,    per 
pound 


Amount. 


$37  00  to  $115  00 


1  15 
3  86 

57 
1  15 
1  10 

20 

10  00  to      20  00 


16  to 
10  to 


18 


Expenditures. 


Fresh  beef per  pound. . 

Horse-flesh do 

Bacon do.... 

Ham ^ do 

Potatoes per  bushel.. 

Rice per  pound 

Eggs per  dozen.. 

Butter per  pound. . 

Milk per  quart.. 

Sugar per  pound.. 

Tea do.... 

Coffee do.-.. 

Kerosene per  quart. . 

Soap,  common per  pound . . 

Wood,  cut  for  stove-  .per  cord. . 

Coke • per  ton.. 

Coal do 

Expense  of  burial,  coffin  not 

incladed,  adult 

Expense  of  burial,  coffin  not 

included,  child 

Board    of    workingman,    per 

week 

Board  of  workingwoman,  per 

week 


Amount. 


$0 


17  to 
05  to 


05  to 
20  to 


70  to 
15  to 


00  to 
00  to 
35  to 
76  to 
50  to 


$0  18 
07 
20 
25 
55 
06 
20 
22 
041 
09 

1  00 
30 
05 
07 

10  00 
8  10 
7  00 

24  00 

16  00 

2  50 
1  70 
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3.   PAST   AND   PEBSBNT   WAGES. 

There  has  been  no  general  change  in  wages  since  1S78.  In  cotton- 
spinning  establishments  the  pay  remains  exactly  the  same  for  the  same 
amount  of  work.  The  proprietor  of  the  straw-braiding  establishment, 
who  reported  the  wages  of  his  employes  as  $1.50  per  week  for  the  best 
hands,  says  that  there  has  been  a  decline  since  1878  in  the  compensa- 
tion of  his  operatives.  On  the  contrary,  there  has  been  a  slight  gradual 
increase  in  the  wages  of  foundry  hands.  But  the  changes  have  been  so 
inconsiderable  that  they  may  be  neglected  in  estimating  the  relative 
condition  of  the  working  people,  which  remains  substantially  the  same 
as  in  1878,  except  so  far  as  it  has  been  modified  by  the  Swiss  factory 
law^  which  became  operative  on  the  1st  of  January  of  that  year,  and  by 
the  consequent  obligatory  extension  of  the  system  of  workingmen's  in- 
surance and  sick  funds. 

To  the  workingman  this  law  is  in  a  large  measure  satisfactory,  though 
he  sometimes  complains  that  he  is  prevented  by  the  limitation  of  the 
hours  of  labor  from  earning  as  much  as  he  otherwise  rbight.  Manufact- 
urers, on  the  other  hand,  universally  regard  the  law  with  marked  dis- 
favor, judging  from  the  responses  given  to  inquiries  made  by  this  con- 
sulate. By  this  law,  as  has  already  been  reported  to  the  Department, 
the  hours  of  labor  each  week  cannot  exceed  sixty-five,  viz,  ten  hours 
Saturday  and  eleven  hours  every  other  working  day.  The  proprietor  of 
every  industrial  establishment  is  responsible  for  all  accidents  to  his  em- 
ployes which  are  not  occasioned  by  the  fault  of  the  person  injured ; 
labor  in  factories  by  children  under  fourteen  years  old  is  unlawful,  as 
well  as  labor  Sundays  and  during  the  night  except  under  special  cir- 
cumstances by  express  permission  of  the  cantonal  authorities ;  a  cer- 
tain sum  is  retained  each  week  from  operatives'  wages  to  constitute  an 
insurance  fund  for  their  benefit. 

'  The  following  expressions  of  opinion  by  prominent  manufacturers  in- 
dicate the  grounds  of  their  opposition  to  the  law : 

Paper  manufacturer : 

".Thejaw  is  favorable  to  the  workingman,  but  highly  injurious  to  the  employer." 

Machine  shop : 

"  Oar  export  business,  already  placed  in  a  difficult  position  by  high  duties,  is  still 
further  cramped  with  reference  to  foreign  competition  by  certain  provisions  of  the 
factory  law,  notably  by  those  which  make  the  proprietor  responsible  for  accidents, 
and  limit  the  hours  of  labor.  The  intention  of  the  law  is  good,  but  its  results  4re  un- 
favorable to  iuddstry." 

Scientific  instruments :  ^ 

"  Our  workingmen  are  displeased  that  they  are  allowed  to  labor  only  10  hours  Sat- 
urday, and  so  lose  an  hour's  pay." 

Dyeing-establishment: 

"  Effect  unfavorable  to  both  parties  interested.  Our  business  is  subsidiary  to  vari- 
ous manufactures  of  textiles,  and  sometimes  our  orders  are  such  that  we  could  work 
much  extra  time,  and  in  this  way  our  hands  could,  and,  if  permitted,  gladly  would, 
earn  some  provision  for  the  other  frequently  recurring  periods  when  work  is  not  to  be 
had.    In  timeS  when  work  is  pressing  the  law  is  a  veritable  drag  on  our  business." 

Cotton-spinning : 

"  The  fact  that  adults  can  work  only  sixty-five  hours  per  week  in  Switzerland  ren- 
ders production  more  expensive  than  in  other  continental  countries  where  working- 
hours  are  not  limited.  The  factory  law  seems  rather  superfluous,  and  seems  so  to 
many  operatives  as  well  as  to  most  employers.  Its  effects  may  be  considered  as  harm- 
ful for  all  kinds  of  industry  ;  but  principally  so  in  case  of  pressing  orders,  which  iu 
late  years  have  alternated  so  often  with  periods  of  calm." 
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In  consequence  of  the  embarrassment  felt  b^  Swiss  manufacturers  in 
competing  witU  foreign  countries  on  account  of  tlie  factory  law,  tlie  opin- 
ion is  gaining  ground  here,  as  elsewhere,  that  the  labor  question  can 
only  be  successfully  solved  by  concurrent  legislation  of  the  ditferent  in- 
dustrial nations.  A  country  that  anticipates  its  neighbors  in  ameliorat- 
ing the  condition  of  the  laboring  class  meets  its  competitors  on  unfavor- 
able ground,  and  even  the  laborers  themselves  feel  the  effect  of  the  un- 
satisfactory economical  condition  of  their  country. 

A  singular  change  which  is  going  on  in  the  personnel  of  the  artisaii 
class  in  this  country  is  worthy  of  remarli.  While  natives  of  Switzerland 
may  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world  seeking  employment,  the  place 
of  the  absentees  is  filled  by  a  steady  stream  of  German  immigrants  who 
are  somehow  better  able  to  support  the  low  rate  of  wages  than  the  na- 
tive inhabitants.  It  has,  therefore,  come  to  be  a  common  remark  "  You 
can  find  Swiss  in  all  parts  of  the  world  but  Switzerland,  which  is  now 
inhabited  by  Germans." 

4.  HABITS   OF   THE   WORKING-  CLASSES. 

The  Swiss  laborer  is,  in  general,  trustworthy  and  saving  when  not  a 
victim  of  schnappsdriuking.  Theett'ectsof  this  scourge  of  intemperance 
are  not  so  noticeable  in  large  cities  like  Basle  as  in  the  country  districts 
■where  tl;ey  are  truly  disheartening.  The  statistics  on  this  subject  show 
an  increase  in  dram-drinking  during  the  last  ten  years  which,  if  not 
checked,  must  end  in  aflecting  Swiss  industry  very  disastrously.  So  far 
as  this  consular  district  is  concerned  it  is  reported  that  the  number  of 
public  houses  in  the  canton  of  Basle  City  has  increased  during  the  last 
decade  from  239  to  441 ;  in  Soleure  from  511  to  705 ;  in  Argoviefrom  84S 
to  1,220,  while  in  the  latter  canton  the  population  has  slightly  diminished. 
In  h11  Switzerland  the  number  of  drinking  jilaces  has  increased  from 
17,000  to  20,000,  so  that  there  is  one  such  place  for  every  130  inhabi- 
tants, or  one  for  every  50  fdult  males.  And  these  figures  only  indicate 
a  part  of  the  evil.  Distillation  being  free,  there  are  numerous  stills 
scattered  over  the  country,  of  various  capacity,  from  distilleries  operated 
by  steam,  to  the  little  domestic  still  where  the  father  or  mother  pre- 
paies  ])oison  for  the  whole  family  from  potatoes,  refuse  grapes,  cher- 
ries, and  other  fruits  and  vegetables.  In  the  single  canton  of  Berne, 
the  northern  i)art  of  which  is  in  this  consular  district,  there  are  6,036 
of  these  distilleries,  yielding  qiie  million  gallons  of  schnapps  a  yean 
In  the  whole  country  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  60,000  public  houses, 
distilleries,  and  groceries,  where  intoxicating  drinks  can  be  obtained,  the 
total  population  being  less  than  3,000,000.  It  is  the  working  people  who 
suffer  chiefly  from  this  evil.  It  is  from  their  ranks  that  the  prisons  are 
chieily  filled,  where  one-half  of  the  inmates  are  said  to  have  been  brought 
by  drink.  Physicians  estimate  that  one-half  of  the  deaths  in  Switzer- 
land are  due  to  intemperance.  By  some  authorities  the  increase  of  in- 
temperance is  ascribed  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution  of 
1874,  which  covers  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  under 
the  general  guaranty  of  freed  om  of  trade  and  industry.  In  fact,  a  strict 
construction  of  the  organic  law  may  be  the  occasion  of  the  aggravation 
of  a  pest  which  was  already  raging.  But  it  has  been  asserted,  with 
some  apparent  reason,  that  the  true  origin  of  the  schnapps  mania  is  to 
be  lound  in  the  very  low  rate  of  wages  that  prevails  in  many  branches 
of  industry.  It  is  alleged  that  men  earning  in  some  cases  only  40  or  50 
cents  a  day,  and  supporting  a  family  on  that  sum,  have  been  driven  by 
their  extreme  poverty  to  avail  themselves  of  a  cheap  and  everywhere 
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easily  obtainable  siimulant  for  themselves  and  their  families.  Schnapps 
serves  as  a  substitute  for  the  substantial  nourishment  which  is  beyond 
their  reach,  and  for  the  better  aud  safer  stimulant  which  they  formerly 
fonnd  in  the  more  costly  beer  and  wine. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  Swiss  workingmen,  like  those  of  all  other 
countries,  become  moral  and  physical  wrecks  in  consequence  of  habitual 
intemperance.  The  large  number  who  escape  excess  in  this  respect 
compare  very  favorably  with  those  of  othier  countries  in  iiitelligence, 
industry,  honesty,  and  economy.  In  the  latter  respect  they  are  de- 
serving of  especial  remark,  particularly  laborers  from  the  canton  of 
Tessin. 

5.   FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYER   AND   EMPLOT]^. 

The  sanje  everywhere  existing  in  Europe  between  the  capitalist  and 
the  laborer;  on  the  one  hand,  a  general  tendency  to  regard  labor  as  a 
commodity  to  be  obtained  at  the^lowest  possible  price  in  order  to  in- 
crease profits ;  and,  on  the  other,  a  feeling  of  revolt,  more  or  less  stifled, 
at  what  is  regarded  as  an  unjust  exploitation  of  human  beings.  There 
is  on  the  part  of  the  laborers  a  growing  tendency  to  look  for  relief  to 
some  sort  of  social  reorganization.  But  between  the  native  Sv^fiss  work- 
ing people  and  their  employers  no  violent  contention  has  recently  oc- 
curred, and  the  idea  of  employing  force  as  a  means  of  (^fleeting  social 
changes  is  not  a  favorite  one  in  this  country,  the  extreme  revolutionary 
views  which  ar^  sometimes  expressed  in.public  meetings  generally  ema- 
nating from  immigrants,  who  at  home  did  not  possess  the  ballot  as  a 
means  of  legitiinate  agitation. 

6.   ORGANIZED   CONDITION   OP  LABQR. 

Workingmen's  associations  for  industrial  purposes  can  hardly  be  sa,id 
to  exist  at  the  present  time,  the  old  corporations  (Ziinfte),  having  either 
been  dissolved  or  kept  up  tnerely  for  the  management  of  the  corporate 
property  or  for  social  purposes.  The  various  unions  (Vereine)  of  labor-: 
ers  have  in  view  economical,  social  or  political  ends,  and  do  not  com- 
pete with  ca;pitalists  in  undertaking  industrial  or  business  enterprises. 
The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  society  of  porters  (Packtrager), 
who  own  in  common  the  ciarts  and  other  property  used  in  their  business. 
Each  member  pays  a  stated  sum  to  the  managing  committee  of  the  sot 
ciety  for  the  use  of  these  objects,  the  profits  being  divided  at  the  end 
of  the  year.    Of  course  there  are  no  counter  organizations  of  capital. 

,        7.   STRIKES. 

Strikes  have  not  occurred  in  this  district  within  the  period  embraced 
in  this  report.    Arbitration  is  not  resorted  to  for  the  settlement  of  dis- 
,  putes,  the  institution  of  Prud'hommes  existing  only  in  the  French  can- 
tons.   Disputes  of  the  nature  mentioned  are  settled  by  a  single  judge 
of  the  civil  court  sitting  in  chambers. 

8.   POOD   PURCHASES. 

The  laboirer  is  free  to  make  his  purchases  where  he  pleases- 

The  factory  law  requires  that  the  laborers  be  paid  every  two  weeks; 

but  there  are  various  deviations  from  this  rule,  some  manufacturers 

paying  every  Saturday  night.     Weavers,  who  are  paid  by  the  piece, 

receive  their  compensation  when  the  whole  is  completed,  unless  they 
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demand  an  advance.  Clerks  and  railway  employes  are  paid  quarterly ; 
domestic  servants  quarterly  or  yearly ;  watch-makers  every  fortnight, 
or,  if  they  (Remand  it,  every  week. 

Payments  are  made  in  gold  and  silver  coin  or  cantonal  bank-notes, 
these  various  forms  of  currency  being  of  equal  value. 

9.   CO-OPERATIVE   SOOIETIES. 

The  General  Co-operative  Society  of  Basle  (AUgemein  Consumverein) 
is  at  present  a  very  prosperous  and  useful  association,  accomplishing 
successfully  its  declared  purpose  of  "  furnishing  to  its  members,  for 
cash,  good  and  reliable  articles  of  daily  use,  and  dividing  among  them 
the  net  profits."  Its  primary  purpose  is  not  to  furnish  goods  at  a  price 
lower  than  that  at  which  they  are  offered  in  other  establishments  of  the 
same  kind;  but  incidentally  the  prices  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some- 
what lower,  and  the  dividends  paid^at  the  end  of  the  year  make  the 
actual  cost  of  living  considerably  less  for  the  members. 

The  shares  in  this  company  cost  only  58  cents,  and  are  neither  inter- 
est-bearing nor  redeemable.  Each  shareholder  is  entitled  to  that  pro- 
portion of  the  net  earnings,  after  deduction  of  10  per  cent,  for  a  reserve 
fund,  which  his  purchases  bear  to  the  gross  sales.  When  his  dividends 
amount  to  $9.65  he  may  receive  a  bond  for  that  sum,  bearing  interest 
at  4  per  cent. ,  The  first  two  such  bonds  are  not  redeemable,  constitut- 
ing a  part  of  the  business  capital ;  but  those  subsequently  issued  ane 
redeemable  on  three  months'  notice. 

The  society  has  eighteen  branch  stores  in  different  parts  of  the  town, 
a  bakery,  and  wood  and  coal  yards.  Formerly  it  possessed  a  butchery; 
but  at  present  its  members  are  8u[)plied  with  meat  by  butchers  under  a 
contract  which  assures  considerable  advantages  to  members  of  the 
society.  Purchases  of  all  kinds  can  now  be  made  with  the  society's 
counters  in  which  a  laborer  can  invest  his  earnings  with  advantage. 
The  number  of  members  is  now  3,965, 'purchasing  on  an  average  goods  to 
the  amount  of  $83  each.  Total  income,  in  1883,  $308,000 ;  net  earnings, 
$20,000,  of  which  $2,000  was  appropriated  to  the  reserve  fund,  and  the 
rest  divided  among  the  shareholder--.  The  entire  business  expenses, 
including  the  pay  of  20  directors,  5  members  of  the  executive  committee, 
shop  inspectors,  and  all  other  employes,  were  $17,400;  dividend,  7  per 
cent,  on  amount  of  purchases.  In  the  15  years  since  its  foundation 
$200,000  have  been  divided  among  the  members,  nearly  all  of  whom  are 
poor  men.  At  first  the  dividends  were  only  3  per  cent.,  but  the  aver- 
age has  been  5  per  cent,  for  the  last  few  years.  The  directors  are 
chosen  at  the  regular  annual  meeting,  each  shareholder  having  one 
vote.  The  executive  committee  and  special  committees  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  regular  daily  business  are  chosen  by  the  directors,  who 
also  appoint  subordinate  employes  and  fix  their  pay. 

10.  GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  LABOR. 

The  laboring  people  questioned  in  regard  to  their  condition  some- 
times responded  rather  unwillingly,  especially  in  regard  to  their  man- 
ner of  spending  their  earnings.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  most  of 
them  have  no  very  clear  idea  of  the  proportions  in  which  their  money  is 
expended  for  the  different  necessary  articles  which  they  consume.  Con- 
sequently, their  replies  on  this  point  are  somewhat  confused,  but  give 
on  the  whole  an  accurate  impression  in  regard  to  their  manner  of  living. 
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As  the  silk-ribbon  business  is,  with  the  trades  connected  with  it,  far 
the  most  important  industry  in  this  part  of  Switzerland,  I  here  report 
the  result  of  my  inquiries  addressed  verbally  to  two  weavers  and  a  silk- 
dyer: 

HOW  THE   RIBBON-WEAVEES  LIVE. 

The  first  man  questioned  responded  as  follows  : 

I  am  a  ribbon-weaver,  sixty  years  old,  married,  and,  thank  heaven,  have  only 
one  child,  who  is  a  milliner  by  trade.  This  daughter  is  unmarried,  lives  at  home, 
and  we  make  of  our  joint  earnings  a  common  fund  for  the  support  of  our  family  of 
three  persons.  I  earn  an  average  of  48  cents  a  day,  and  a  silk  weaver  may  consider 
himself  lucky  if  he  can  gain  that  sum  one  day  with  another  the  year  through.  My 
daughter  earns,  say,  58  cents  a  day  at  her  business,  so  that  together  our  earnings 
amount  to  $1.06  for  every  working  day,  or  $328  a  year.  With  this  sum  we  can  live  very 
comfortably  and  afford  some  luxuries  beyond  the  reach  of  many  working  people  with 
large  families.  For  instance,  I  pay  $77.20  a  year  for  our  lodgings,  consisting  of  two 
rooms,  a  kitchen  and  a  wood  and  store-room  on  the  fourth  floor.  Our  daughter  being 
a  milliner,  we  are  obliged  to  keep  up  appearances.  Then  we  have  meat  for  dinner 
every  other  day;  but  for  breakfast  and  supper  we  have  only  coffee  and  bread.  If  my 
daughter  had  married  or  ceased  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  family,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  foi;  me  to  live  comfortably  on  my  small  earnings,  to  say  nothing 
of  making  some  provision  for  old  age  or  sickness.  Our  expenditures  are  abont  as  fol- 
lows: Rent,  yearly,  $77.22 ;  clothes  for  self,  $15.44;  clothes  for  wife,  $15^44;  clothes 
for  daughter,  $25;  food  for  family,  $96.50;  tax  for  self  and  daughter,  $2.32;  fael, 
$11.60 ;  yearly  contribution  to  sick  fund,  $1.93.  Balance  saved,  or  expended  for  other 
than  necessary  purposes,  $62.55.  Total,  $328.  I  buy  my  food  rather  cheaper  than  I 
otherwise  could  on  account  of  belonging  to  theConsum-Verein  (co-operative  society), 
and  besides,  that  association  paid  me  last  year  7  per  cent,  dividend  on  my  purchases. 
Many  working  men  do  not  appreciate  the  advantages  of  this  institution,  and  prefer  ta 
spend  the  few  francs  it  costs  to  join  it  in  drinking. 

The  second  weaver  made  the  following  reply: 

I  am  thirty-five  years  old,  and  have  a  wife  and  six  children,  of  whom  the  oldest  is'- 
sixteen  years  and  the  youngest  a  few  months  old.  I  earn  77  cents  a  day  when  I  have 
work,  and  receive  $135  a  year  on  an  average.  It  is  only  exceptionally  that  by  work- 
ing every  day  I  am  able  to  gain  $230  in  the  course  of  the  year.  When  my  wife  is 
able  to  work  in  the  factory  she  earns  $1.55  a  week,  and  my  "eldest  son  earns  96  cents- 
a  week  in  the  same  way.  So  we  all  receive,  taking  one  year  with  another,  say,  $229. 
We  expend :  For  rent  of  three  rooms,  $38.60  ;  clothes,  $58 ;  food,  $116 ;  taxes,  $1.15 ;. 
fuel,  $6.15  ;  total,  $219.90.  I  do  not  like  to  tell  tou  how  we  live  and  what  we  eat. 
Well,  no  matter ;  generally  it  is  coffee  "and  bread  three  times  a  day ;  but  when  money 
is  plenty  we  have  meat  for  dinner.  Sometimes  it  is  very  hard  to  get  on,  but  we  have 
never  actually  suffered  for  lack  of  food.  Sometimes  I  am  in  debt,  and,  having  been, 
declared  bankrupt,  I  have  lost  my  political  rights.  Formerly,  before  our  family  wa» 
80  lai'ge,  my  wife  worked  at  the  loom  and  earned  $97  a  year. 

HOW  THE   SILK  DTEES  LIVE. 

The  silk-dyer  said : 

I  am  forty  years  old,  and  have  a  wife  and  five  children,  aged  respectively,  ten, 
■even,  four,  two,  and  one.  Two  go  to  school.  Of  course  my  wife  cannot  do  much 
aside  from  her  house-work ;  but  she  has  a  sewing-machine  and  by  working  at  odd 
moments  for  the  ready-made  clothing  establishments,  she  manages  to  earn  from  78  to 
96  cents  a  week.  I  earn  77  cents  a  day  when  I  have  work,  but  that  sometimes  fails. 
We  pay  $48  a  year  for  three  rooms  in  the  third  story.  For  breakfast  and  supper  we 
have  coffee  ;  for  dinner  vegetable  soup  ;  meat  only  on  Sunday.  I  take  a  glass  of  beer 
at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  another  at  5  o'clock  in  the  evening.  I  am  not  willing 
to  answer  further  as  to  how  I  spend  my  earnings;  'in  fact,  am  unable  to  give  details 
of  expenditures  that  vary  widely  according  to  the  sum  we  earn.  No,  you  may  be 
sure  that  I  can  save  nothing  with  snch  a  family  of  little  children  ;  but  I  make  no 
debts,  being  determined  to  live  on  my  wages.  Do  not  belong  to  any  workingmen's 
society,  having  enough  to  do  to  support  my  family  without  throwing  away  money  in 
that  way.  ' 
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A  plumber's  statement. 

A  plumber  made  the  following  statement: 

lamthirty-fiveyearsokl;  am  married,  and  have  one  child  five  years  old;  Iearn|1.15 
a  day,  the  highest  paid  in  our  trade.  My  wife  earns  nothing,  so  that  my  yearly  in- 
come is  about  ^350.  Our  annual  expenses  am:  Rent  of  three  rooms,  $46.32;  clothing 
for  self  and  family,  |77.20;  food  for  self  and  family,  34  centsaday,  1124.10;  fuel, $12; 
taxes,  $2.70;  sick-  fund  and  insurance,  $3.47  ;  balance,  $84.21 ;  total,  $350._  You  see 
from  this  that  in  a  good  year,  when  I  am  able  to  work  every  day,  something  can  be 
saved  for  emergencies."  ' 

HOW  THE   MACHINISTS  LITE. 

A  machinist  made  the  following  statement: 

I  am  twenty-six  years  old,  and,  fortunately,  unniarried,  for  I  can  only  support  ray- 
self.  After  an  apprenticeship  of  four  years,  during  which  I  boarded  in  my  father's 
house,  and  received  from  my  master  from  50  to  97  cents  a  week,  I  now  earn  77  cents  a 
day.  Other  men  in  the  shop  earn  from  67  cents  to  $1.35  a  day,  these  latter  prices  being 
the  extremes  In  our  establishment.  lu  Geneva,  where  I  was  formerly,  employetj,  I 
earned  9(i  cents  a  day,  but  was  hardly  better  off  than  here,  aiuce  I  was  (hen  obliged  to 
paj'  $2.90  for  board,  which  I  now  find  for  only  $1.73  a  week.  There  are  twelve  of  us 
boardinjr  in  a  deceuthou.se,  where,  for  the  sum  mentioned,  we  have  coifee  for  breakfast; 
soup,  meat,  two  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  cheese  for  dinner;  soup,  the  meat  left  over 
from  dinner,  and  some  kind  of  vegetable  for  supper.  I  am  quite  willing  to  tell  yon,  as 
nearly  as  I  can,  how  I  spend  my  money,  but  j  ou  must  give  me  time  to  think.  When  I 
work  iill  the  time,  I  earn  abdnt  $241  ayear,  aud  lexpeud  :  For  board,  at  $1.73  a  week, 
$89.90;  lodging,  at$1.54amonth, $18.48;  Sunday  suit,  $10;  white  shirt,  $1.16:  work- 
ing clothes — cap,  77  cents;  two  pairs  of  shoes,  $fi ;  three  colored  shirts,  $2,31  ;  six  pairs 
woolen  stockings,  $1,14;  three  pairs  overalls,  $1.80;  two  blouses,  $1.20;  washing,  $6.24; 
insurance  against  accidents,  $8.06  ;  total,  $147,06,  That  leaves  ine  $97  afterpayment 
of  all  necessary  expenses,  but  you  see  I  speud  from  60  to  80  cents  extra  ou  Sunday,  It 
couldbedoneforless,  but  I  am  a  single  man,  andean  afford  it. 

To  this  picture  of  workingmen's  life  in  German  Switzerlaud,  as 
viewed  by  the  laborers  themselves,  may  be  added  the  impression  one 
gains  by  observing  them.  Their  dress  and  appearance,  especially  in 
cities,  are  creditable,  and  there  are  few  outward  signs  of  degradation 
and  extreme  destitution  except  among  the  intemperate.  The  artisans 
are  decently  clothed,  cleanly,  and  intelligent,  all  having  received  at 
least  a  common-school  education,  and  understanding  in  many  cases 
French  aud  German  in  addition  to  tlieir  native  Swiss  dialect.  The 
wages  are  too  low,  especially  in  the  various  branches  of  the  very  im- 
portant ribbon  industry,  to  enable  the  working  people  to  purchase  food 
of  the  most  nourishing  character ;  but  the"  observer  is  astonished  to 
see  how  much  solid  flesh  and  what  good  blood  and  healthy  complex- 
ions can  be  produced  by  milk  taken  three  times  a  day  with  an  infu- 
sion of  chicory,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  laborer's  "coffee,"  and 
by  bread  at  discretion.  There  are,  however,  somewhat  numerous  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule,  and  even  very  painful  ones,  where  the  sunken 
cheeks,  unhealthy  complexions,  and  extreme  emaciation  indicate  ex- 
haustion and  anaemia,  occasioned  by  insufficient  nourishment. 

The  artisans  live  for  the  most  part  in  houses  built  for  their  use  by  con- 
tractors. There  are  often  ten  families  in  one  such  house,  occupying  from 
one  to  three  rooms,  according  to  their  means  or  numbers.  It  is  not  easy 
to  obtain  admission  to  one  of  these  lodgings  for  the  purpose  of  observa- 
tion without  wounding  the  delicacy  of  its  occupants,  which  happjly  pov- 
erty does  not  destroy;  but  in  the  cantons  named  as  making  up  this 
consular  district  workingmen's  quarters  are  very  rarely  to  be  found 
which  present  an  outward  appearance  of  filth  and  degradation.  The 
interior  is  said  to  bo  nearly  always  decent,  though  of  course  with  few 
comforts  and  no  luxuries. 
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Butwheu  it  has  been  said  that  the  Swiss  workingman  is  commonly  able 
to  live  in  at  least  a  decent  manner,  the  best  side  of  his  case  has  been 
presented.  Except  for  a  few  of  the  skilled  mechanics,  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  saving.  The  ribbon-weavers,  with  their  average  of  $3.86  a 
week,  mast  depend  generally  on  the  compulsory  saving  provisions  of 
the  factory  law  or  ou  public  charity  for  maintenance  in  case  of  accident 
or  sickness. 

HOW   THE   WATCH-MAKERS  LIVE. 

After  ribbon-weaving,  the  occupation  next  in  importance  in  this  dis- 
trict is  watch-making,  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  canton  of  Neuchatel,  at 
Chaux-deFonds  and  Locle.  Here,  according  to  information  gathered 
by  Mr.  Otto  A.  Pcyer,  consular  agent  at  Ohaux-de-Fonds,  the  average 
wages  of  men  employed  in  the  numerous  branches  of  the  business  Eire' 
$5.50  per  week.  Yet  only  a  few  families  are  able  to  make  any  saving 
for  sickness  or  old  age.  As  in  the  ribbon  factories,  the  more  skillful 
hands  are  most  inclined  to  intemperance,  thus  losing  the  advantage 
which  they  possess  in  earning  higher  wages.  Mr.  Peyer's  further  re- 
marks having  reference  for  the  most  part  to  matters  embraced  in  the 
interrogatory  of  the  Department  circular  now  under  consideration,  I 
transcribe  them  here : 

There  are  few  factories  where  the  watch  is  completely  made.  The  Mauche.  however, 
mentioned  in  my  table  of  wages,  consisting  of  the  metal  work,  without  spring  or 
wheel,  is  made  in  large  establishments,  generally  placed  where  water  can  be  used  as  a 
motive  power.  There  are  different  establishments  here  for  making  dials  ;  others  for 
hands  and  springs  only.  The  jiaintins  of  dials  and  the  polishing  of  hands  and  springs 
are  done  in  private  houses,  mostly  by  women.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  man  en- 
gaged ill  one  branch  of  the  business  will  marry  a  young  girl  whose  trade  it  is  to  comr 
plete  the  rough  work  done  by  men  ;  and  by  the  convenience  of  this  arrangementtheir 
joint  earnings  are  much  increased.  There  is  one  man  here  who  does  nothing  butpiit 
in  crystals,  and  who  has  acquired  such  skill  in  his  specialty  that  hfe  can  do  the  work 
and  earn  the  wages  of  two  or  three  ordinary  men. 

All  the  necessaries  o^  life  are  very  dear  here  ;  the  rent  of  the  garret  rooms,  which 
are  preferred  on  account  of  the  light,  being  from  |67  to  $154  a  year.  The  soil  pro- 
duces little  or  nothing,  and  both  meat  and  vegetables  come  from  a  distance.  This 
circnmstance  did  not  prevent  the  people,  from  1865  to  1874,  when  wages  were  higher, 
from  living  better  than  their  employers,  drinking  champaigne,  giving  entertainments, 
and  otherwise  living  extravagantly.  There  are  but  few  economical  watchmakers, 
and  these  are  for  the  most  part  elderly  people,  who  own  their  own  houses  and  are  in 
a  situation  to  support  the  reverses  of  these  present  times. 

It  Is  not  an  unusual  thing  to  see  the  cleverest  watchmakers  roaming  about  the  streets 
from  Sunday  till  Thursday  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  then,  when  the  purse  is 
empty  again,  working  with  the  greatest  energy  till  they  are  in  a  situation  to  gratify 
their  fatal  appetite  once  more.  The  master  can  do  nothing  to  prevent  this  state  of 
things,  though  it  happens  most  frequently  when  work  is  most  pressing.  It  is  at  just 
these  times,  too,  that  strikes  occur ;  never  in  bad  times.  Considering  the  high  wages 
formerly 'paid,  the  working  people  ought  to  be  bettor  off,  but  they  generally  save  noth- 
ing, bachelors  and  married  men  with  from  five  to  eigl^t  children  being  equally  intem- 
perate. 

But  with  all  their  faults  these  people  are  not  dishonest  or  untrustworthy.  It  is 
true  that  the  law  punishes  theft  with  the  greatest  severity,  and  a  man  or  woman  who 
has  been  guilty  of  that  crime  is  obliged  to  leave  this  country.  Gold  and  silver  are 
constantly  intrusted  to  them,  but  it  is  very  rarely  misappropriated. 

11.    THE    MEANS    FURNISHED    FOR    THE    SAFETY   OF  EMPLOYifcs,   ETC. 

The  means  of  safety  and  prevention  of  accidents  are  chiefly  those 
made  obligatory  by  the  law.  To  insure  jjroper  lighting  and  ventilation, 
as  well  as  the  employment  of  safeguards  against  accidents  from  belting 
and  machinery,  plans  of  buildings  to  be  erected  must  be  submitted  to 
the  proper  authorities,  and  before  work  can  begin  legal  authorization 
must  also  be  obtained.  If  a  dangerous  condition  of  affairs  subse- 
quently arises,  the  authorities  require  the  removal  of  the  danger  or  sus- 
pension of  work.     Immediate  notice  must  be  given  by  employers  of 
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every  case  of  accident  or  death,  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  legal  in- 
vestigation, and  that  the  responsibility  may  be  assumed  by  the  proper 
parties.  Manufacturers  are  also  required  to  watch  over  the  morals  and 
public  conduct  of  their  employes.  The  cantonal  government  is  the 
authority  that  decides  as  to  the  validity  of  the  rules  prescribed  by  em- 
ployers for  the  internal  working  of  their  establishments,  and  in  regard 
to  these  rules  the  employes  may  be  heard. 

The  various  provisions  of  the  law  are  executed  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, except  that  which  has  reference  to  the  care  to  be  exercised  in  re- 
spect to  conduct  and  morals;  and  this  obviously  presents  great  difficul- 
ties. Of  voluntary  provisions  for  the  well-being  of  laborers  only  a  few 
have  come  under  my  observation.  But  the  manager  of  the  largest  cot- 
ton spinning  establishment  in  Switzerland,  situated  in  the  canton  of 
Berne,  makes,  in  reply  to  inquiries,  the  following  response,  which  indi- 
cates on  the  part  of  at  least  one  employer  a  praiseworthy  attention  to 
the  moral  and  physical  interests  of  the  employes : 

Our  people  are  a  contented,  honorable,  anil  industrions  class.  We  have  a  women's 
nnion,  a  co-operative  society,  a  burial  fund,  branch  of  the  Berne  Central  Union  ;  we 
have  our  meetings  for  the  discussitm  of  current  matters  touching  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal workings  of  our  establishment.  The  women's  union  is  devoted  to  the  care  of 
the  sick  and  of  the  children.  We  have  our  little  festivals ;  for  instance,  a  Christmas 
festival,  at  which  the  children  receive  clothing,  cakes,  coffee,  and  a  few  words  of  good 
advice.  We  insure  at  our  own  cost  all  onr  people  against  accident.  Each  family 
possesses  garden  and  planting  land,  and  all  occupy  dwellings  owned  by  the  company. 
Any  black  sheep  getting  into  our  flock — and  that  will  sometimes  happen — is  expelled 
at  once.  In  short,  we  bear  our  joys  and  sorrows  together,  and  our  people  are  happy. 
Catholics,  Protestants,  Orthodox,  Evangelists— yes,  and  Free  Masons — live  peacefully 
side  by  side,  each  one  worshipping  God  in  his  own  waj'. 

12.  POLITICAL  RIGHTS, 

Every  man  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  has  not  lost  his  political 
rights  by  reason  of  crime  or  of  bankruptcy,  is  entitled  to  vote  for  local 
and  federal  legislative  officers. 

The  workingmen  of  Switzerland  are  not  yet  fully  organized  for  politi- 
cal work,  but  steps  to  this  end  have  been  taken,  especially  at  Ziirioh, 
in  September  last,  when  the  "  Universal  Swiss  Workingmen's  Society" 
was  formed.  The  object  of  the  new  organization  is  to  unite  all  the  scat- 
tered forces  of  laborers  for  active  endeavors  to  influence  legislation  on 
those  points  concerning  which  there  is  no  disagreement  among  them. 
The  large  and  powerful  Griitliverein  and  other  patriotic  and  mutual 
aid  societies  were  represented  at  this  gathering.  The  definite  purposes 
80  far  named  as  the  object  of  the  new  society's  efforts  are  a  reduction 
of  the  hours  of  labor  to  eight ;  the  extension  of  the  terras  of  the  factory 
law  so  as  to  make  it  apply  to  laborers  not  employed  in  large  establish- 
ments, particularly  as  regards  the  responsibility  of  employers  for  acci- 
dents ;  the  further  protection  of  women  against  excessive  labor ;  and 
the  complete  exclusion  of  children  from  industrial  establishments.  In 
general,  it  is  proposed  to  make  the  influence  of  the  entire  laboring  class 
powerfully  felt  in  promoting  democratic  and  social  progress. 

The  tendency  of  legislation  in  Switzerland  is  decidedly  toward  larger 
and  larger  concessions  to  the  demands  of  the  working  classes.  There 
is  naturally  a  strong  opposition  to  such  concessions  on  the  part  of  the 
rich  and  conservative  classes ;  but,  armed  with  the  right  of  suffrage  and 
possessing,  a  majority  of  votes,  the  ultimate  success  of  the  workingmen 
may  be  expected  for  at  least  a  part  of  their  programme. 

The  poorer  class  of  laborers  in  the  canton  of  Basle  pay  a  poll  tax,  the 
minimum  being  77  cents  a  year.  The  expenses  of  the  state  are  provided 
for  by  a  property  tax  and  a  progressive  income  tax,  the  latter  being 
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regarded  as  an  essentially  democratic  measure  especially  designed  to 
relieve  the  poor  from  the  burden  of  taxation.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
workingman,' however  poor,  loses  his  political  rights  in  case  he  becomes 
bankrupt. 

13.   CAUSES  LEADING-  TO  EMIGRATION. 

The  emigrants  from  this  part  of  Switzerland  are  largely  agricultural 
laborers,  who  are  unable  to  obtain  a  reasonable  compensation  here,  as 
may  be  judged  from  the  table  of  wages  at  the  beginning  of  this  report. 
The  greater  part  of  them  go  to  the  United  States,  where  they  find  so 
many  of  their  compatriots  who  have  been  attracted  thither  by  the  bet- 
ter wages  and  the  low  price  of  land  in  the  West. 

Part  II. — Female  Labor. 

1.  NUMBER  op  women  AND  CHILDREN  EMPLOYED  IN  INDUSTRIAL 
PURSUITS,  NOT  INCLUDING  ORDINARY  HOUSEHOLD  DUTIES  OR  DO- 
MESTIC  SERVANTS. 

Statistics  are  obtainable  on  this  point  only  for  the  operatives  in  es- 
tablishments to  which  the  factory  law  is  applicable,  who  constitute  by 
far  the  most  numerous  class  of  women  laborers.  The  numbers  are  as 
follows : 


Canton. 

"Women. 

Children. 

Bule: 

City 

4,420 
1,340 
2,556 
1,200 
6,264 

,610 

Country 

179 

364 

ITeuchfltel .                        

41 

Argovie 

841 

Total 

15,  780 

2,035 

,  The  number  of  women '  engaged  in  other  pursuits  than  manufactur- 
ing is  relatively  unimportant.  The  wives  and  daughters  of  farmers, 
however,  who  may  be  seen  in  the  fields  performing  almost  all  kinds  of 
work,  ought  really  to  be  classed  as  agricultural  laborers. 

2.   FEMALE   WAGES. 

In  the  following  table  of  wages  the  compensation  for  a  week  of  65 
hours  is  in  all  cases  indicated,  that  being  the  standard  adopted  in  all 
industrial  establishments  of  Switzerland : 


Occupations. 


Xlbbon  factories : 

Weavers 1 

Warpers 

Winders 

Spoolers         

Blockers  and  measurers 

Weavers  outside  of  factories 

Cotton-spinning : 

Winaers  

Blowing-room 

Drawing,  slubbiog,  roving  bands 

Watcfa-making : 

Employed  with  rough  work 

Employed  with  jewels 

I         Employed  with  hands 

Employed  with  dials  (decoration)  ... 

Employed  with  finishing  and  gilding 

Employed  with  springs 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$2  89 

$5  22 

1  93 

3  47 

1  93 

3  47 

1  54 

2  51 

2  32 

2  89 

.1  93 

5  13 

2  00* 

3  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  86 

2  60 

1  73 

3  46 

3  46 

5  20 

2  89 

4  03 

5  20 

6  95 

1  73 

3  46 

3  46 

6  79 

Average. 


$3  8S 
2  89 
2  8» 

1  93 

2  40 

3  47 

2  88 

1  74 

2  OO 

2  53 

4  92 

3  48 
6  OS 
2  58 

4  63 
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Women  employed  for  general  housework  receive  about  88  cents  a 
week,  and  in  exceptional  cases  $1.45,  with  board  and  lodging.  Those 
employed  as  agricultural  laborers  receive  77  cents  a  week  when  hired 
for  a  year,  $1.15  ii  week  when  hired  for  a  shorter  time,  with  board  and 
lodging  in  both  cases. 

The  wages  of  women  teachers  for  a  week  of  32  hours  are : 


"Where  employed. 


Primary  schools ; 

City^ 

Country  

Secondary  schools: 

City 

Country 

High  school: 

City 


Lowest. 


$6  00 
3  30 


6  00 
6  00 


Highest. 


$7  00 
6  00 


Average, 


$6  50 
4,00 


7  0« 
7  00 


10  oe 


The  place  of  teacher  is  a  permanent  one.  A  woman  teacher,  after  ten 
years  of  service,  is  entitled  to  a  sujiplementary  compensation  of  $50  a 
year;  after  fifteen  yenr8,  to  $70  a  year.  On  retiring  after  fifteen  years' 
service,  they  are  entitled  to  a  pension  for  life  of  2  per  cent,  on  the  whole 
amount  of  salary  received,  including  the  supplement,  during  the  whole 
term  of  their  active  service. 

3.  nOUES  OF  FEMALE  LABOR. 

The  hours  of  labor,  as  for  men,  are  65  per  week  in  all  industrial  estab- 
lishments. Women  are  not  permitted  to  work  nights  or  Sundays.  The 
law  also  forbids  their  employment  eight  weeks  before  and  six  weeks 
after  child-birth,  but  this  latter  provision  is  frequently  evaded  by  the 
■women  themselves,  who  do  not  wish  to  lose  any  more  time  than  neces- 
sary. 

4.   MORAL   AND  PHYSICAL   CONDITION   OP  FEMALE  EMPL0T:6S. 

The  physical  health  of  working  women  is  better  than  would  be  an- 
ticipated from  their  meager  diet;  -but  there  are  many  exceptions. 

Cases  Of  irregular  conduct  may  be  regarded  as  exceptional.  The 
women  and  girls  engaged  in  the  various  branches  of  the  silk  industry 
either  live  in  their  own  homes  or  board  in  the  family  of  some  working- 
man,  who,  generally,  would  not  tolerate  the  presence  of  any  but  respect- 
able persons  under  his  roof.  This  system  is  more  favorable  to  morality 
than  the  boarding-house  system. 

5.   SAFETY  AND   IMPROVEMENT   OP  FEMALE  EMPLOYlfiS. 

The  industrial  schools  for  -women  and  girls,  recently  established  and 
subsidized  by  the,  Government,  give  instruction  in  all  branches  of  hand- 
work gratuitously,  and  are  largely  attended.  For  persons  engaged  in 
actual  industry  general  means  of  improvement  are  hardly  practicable. 
Many  of  the  operatives  in  Basle  factories  live  in  the  country,  and  em- 
ploy, in  some  cases,  four  hours  a  day  in  coming  to  work  in  the  morning 
and  returning  at  night.  Their  time  is  fully  occupied,  and  they  are  too 
widely  scattered  to  permit  the  employment  of  effective  measures  for 
their  improvement. 

6.  |THE   MEANS   PROVIDED   IN   CASE   OF  FIRES,  ETC. 

The  requirements  of  the  law,  already  referred  to,  are  very  strict  in  re- 
gard tn  mp.ans  fnr  ■nrntpp.fion  frnm  rfivnlvintr  slm.fts  anr\  ntha-r  Aanrm^^r.B 
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machinery.  Hydrants  are  provided  in  all  factories,  from  which  water 
can  bethrown  to  all  parts  of  tLe  establishment  in  case  of  Are.  External 
ladders  are  also  attached  to  some  buildings ;  but  dangerous  fires  seem 
to  be  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

7.   THE   PROVISIONS  MADE  BT  EMPLOYERS  IN  REGARD   TO   SANITARY 

MEASURES,  ETC.      , 

It  doesmot  appear  that  anything  is  done  in  this  direction  beyond  the 
requirements  of  the  law. 

8,  PAST  AND  PRESENT  FEMALE  VFAGES. 

,  There  has  been  no  appreciable  change  in  the  wages  of  women  within 
the  period  named,  and  very  little  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
As  women  have  always  in  Switzerland  been  a  part  ot  the  industrial  force 
.  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  effect  of  their  employment  on  the  wages 
of  men  maybe.  They  are  preferred  by  emi)lo.\  ers  in  silk  and  cotton 
spinning  establishments  in  all  cases  where  their  labor  can  be  utilized 
on  account  of  their  greater  docility  and  reliability.  As  they  are  em- 
ployed in  very  large  numbers  in  this  district,  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
the  wages  of  men  are  considerably  lower  than  they  would  be  if  they 
had  the  whole  field  to  themselves. 

9.   STATE    OP  FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

All  have  at  least  a  common-school  education,  and  are  therefore  ac- 
quainted with  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar. 

The  effects  of  their  eraploymeut  in  industry,  under  the  present  severe 
legal  restrictions,  are  less  inj-urious  than  formerly ;  but  it  is  still  tlie 
opinion  of  specialists  that  the  Jjiirdens  placeil  upon  women  in  inyilerri 
industrial  life  are  heavier  than  they  are  fitted  to  bear,  and  that  the  evil 
consequences  of  their  excessive  labor  are  often  noticeable  in  their 
children. 

GEOEGB  GIFFORD, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Basle,  June  14, 1884. 


ST.  GAIL. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BEAUCSAIIP. 

In  answering  your  "labor  circular,"  date  February  16,  1884, 1  have 
to  state  that,  to  obtain  the  requisite  information  upon  which  to  found  a 
reliable  and  solid  foundation  for  such  a  report  as  is  expected,  much  more 
time  and  trouble  was  experienced  than  at  first  was  anticipated. 

The  information  which  I  have  gathered  from  various  trustworthy 
sources  Is  herewith  submitted  in  the  following  report. . 

To  bejjin  with,  I  ^hall  state  that  the  consuhir  district  of  St.  Gall  com- 
prises the  extreme  northeastern  corner  of  Switzerland,  including  tlie 
cantons  of  St.  Gall,  Appanzelle,  and  Thurgau,  and  is,  relative'v,  tiie 
mqst  important  industrial  district  of  the  country.  Comijarativel.s  little 
attention  is  paid  to  agricultural  pursuits,  with  the  exception  of  grasses 
and  cattle-breeding. 
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AGEIOULTUBAL   AND   FIELD   LABOE. 

In  consequence  of  the  growing  house  and  fabric  industries,  which  ab- 
sorb the  strength  and  intelligence  of  this  population,  and  on  account 
of  the  very  large  emigration  of  this  class  to  the  United  States  within 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  the  farmers  and  land-owners  ofttimes  ex- 
perience serious  trouble  in  obtaining  good  field  laborers,  even  at  rela- 
tively high  wages,  considering  the  requirements,  especially  the  table 
board;  this,  however,  would  be  readily  conceded  by  the  farmer  if  the 
laborer  was  worthy  of  his  hire. 

I  am  informed  that,  with  some  exceptions,  of  course,  only  such  of  the 
population  as  are  physically  and  mentally  unable  to  engage  in  the  me- 
chanical and  industrial  pursuits  of  the  country,  or  who  prefer  an  easy, 
quiet  existence,  ever  follow  the  road  of  the  agriculturist,  and  the  farmer 
is  necessarily  compelled  to  accept  very  inferior  help. 

Wages, — Male  and  female  help  receive  from  the  farmers,  including 
board  and  lodging,  and  sometimes  washing,  the  following  wages  per 
week,  viz :  Male,  $1.35  to  $2.32 ;  average,  $1.74.  Female,  58  cents  to 
$1.16  ;  average,  96J  cents. 

The  dairymen  receive  the  highest  wages  among  the  farm  hands,  and 
are  required  to  milk  and  attend  to  from  8  to  10  cows.  In  some  parts  of 
this  canton  the  old  custom  still  prevails  of  presenting  the  milkers  and 
cow-tenders  with  two  new  pairs  of  shoes  during  the  year,  and  for  each 
grown  head  sold  from  the  stalls  $  1  goes  to  the  chief  stall-master  as 
pour-boire. 

The  farm  help  usually  eat  at  the  same  table  with  the  farmer  and  his 
family,  and  if  the  "Bauer"  is  in  fair  circumstances,  their  living,  such  as 
it  is,  is  considered  good.  They  have  three  principal  meals  during  the 
day  and  two  lunch-times,  as  follows : 

Morning. — Coffee,  with  bread  and  cheese,  and  sometimes  rye-meal. 

At  9  a.  m. — Bread  and  cheese,  with  a  glass  of  cider. 

At  noon. — Soup,  meat,  vegetables,  and  cider  (sometimes  in  the  sum- 
mer season,  when  the  winter's  salted  and  smoked  meats  have  run  out, 
a  dish  prepared  from  flour  is  used  instead). 

At  4  p.  m. — Coffee,  or  cider,  with  bread  and  cheese. 

Supper. — Soup,  grits,  and  cider. 

Working  hours  are  fi-om  break  of  day  till  nightfall,  and  often  until 
late  in  the  night ;  there  is  no  resting  time  except  for  meals.  Labor  is 
also  required  for  a  certain  time  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Day  laborers  are  seldom  employed  out  of  the  harvesting  and  haymak- 
ing seasons,  but  when  employed  receive  at  follows : 

Winter. — With  board,  29  to  48  cents ;  average,  38  cents.  Without 
board,  20  to  30  cents  per  day  more. 

Summer.— With  board,  38  to  96  cents;  average,  48  cents.  Without 
board,  57  to  67  cents ;  average,  62  cents. 

Harvesting  hands,  such  as  mowers  and  hay-carriers,  receive  from  76 
to  96  cents  per  day,  which,  with  board,  as  calculated  by  the  farmer, 
amounts  to  from  $1.54  to  $1.93  per  day.  The  work,  especially  in  can- 
tons of  Appanzelle  and  St.  Call,  where  the  meadows  are  on  the  steep 
hillsides,  and  the  hay  must  be  cut  and  afterwards  carried  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  men  to  the  barns,  is  very  hard  and  fatiguing,  and  the 
men  require  to  be  fed  six  or  seven  times  a  day,  and  to  have  plenty  of 
wine  at  their  disposal.  Then,  again,  the  day's  work  begins  at  3  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  continues  until  9  o'clock  at  night. 

In  the  canton  of  Thurgau,  however,  where  the  meadows  are  more  on 
the  level,  and  the  hay  can  bo  stacked  on  wagons  and  driven  to  the 
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stables,  and  the  mowing  is  not  so  difQcult,  and  the  requirements  of  the 
men  and  women  are  not  so  exacting  with  reference  to  wine  and  extra 
meats,  the  conditions  are  much  more  favorable  to  the  farmer. 

It  is  claimed,  however,  that  the  hay  which  is  mown  and  cured  on  the 
mountain  sides  of  St.  Gall  and  Appanzelle  will  bi-ing  on  the  market  from 
10  to  20  per  cent,  more  than  that  grown  and  cured  in  the  valleys  and 
lowlands  of  Thiirgau. 


\ 


MINES   AND   QTJAKEIES. 


The  greater  part  of  the  different  mines  in  my  consular  district  are  lying 
idle  since  the  closing  of  the  noted  200- years  old  iron  mine  of  the  Gonzen, 
ten  years  ago ;  also  the  copper  mines  at  Mtirtschen  for  a  much  longer 
time.  Since  the  construction  of  railroads  in  these  cantons  the  coal  mines 
at  Riifl  and  Worschwyl  have  been  closed,  on  account  of  the  costly  run- 
ning expenses  compared  with  foreign  competitors  better  situated  as  to 
cheapness  of  transportation. 

The  only  branch,  therefore,  in  mining  which  Is  paying  and  being 
worked  is  that  used  in  the  building  line.  They  are  the  sandstone  quar- 
ries of  Appanzelle  and  TJnder-Eheinthal,  and  the  slate  works  at  Eagatz- 
Pfaffers.  A  sort  of  chalk  stone  and  black  marble,  with  white  veins  run- 
ning through  it,  has  been  recently  discovered  in  a  paying  pocket  near 
Eagaz,  at  the  foot  of  the  Gonzen  Mountains,  and  the  red  sand  and  mill 
stones  near  Mels,  in  the  Toggenburg. 

The  wages  paid  per  day  are  as  follows: 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$0  60 

$0  75 

68 

76 

40 

45 

68 

76 

68 

96 

68 

96 

1  16 

1  54 

58 

90 

68 

76 

68 

68 

48 

58 

Average. 


Blastmen 

Ghiselers  and  sawyers 

'  Slate  quarrymen 

Slate  sawyers  and  dressers 

Marble  sawyers  and  polis}iers 

Sandstone  cntters 

Stone  scnlptors 

Stone  cntters 

UillBtone  cntters 

Glialk  burners 

(xravel  workmen 


$0  68 


62 
76 
76 
1  36 
76 
67 
62 
52 


Working  hours. — The  working  hours  are,  in  winter,  from  daylight 
until  dark;  in  summer,  from  6  o'clock  until  12,  noon,  and  from  1  o'clock 
until  7  o'clock,  evening,  with  a  half  hour's  pause  before  and  after  noon. 

Mode  of  living. — Most  of  these  stone- workmen  live  in  the  neighbor-, 
hood  of  the  quarries,  and  the  remainder  take  board  and  lodgings  in 
the  vicinity,  at  private  or  public  houses,  and  pay  on  an  average  40  cents 
a  day. 

BUILDING  TRADES. 

The  greater  number  of  workmen  engaged  in  the  building  trades  are 
foreigners,  especially  the  excavators ;  bricklayers  and  plasterers  are 
Italians  and  Austrians,  while  the  carpenters,  plumbers,  and  ceiling 
decorators  are  North  Germans,  who  are  employed  by  the  day  by  the 
builder  or  architect.  These  migratory  workmen  seldom  remain  here 
over  winter,  as  the  building  season  is  from  spring  until  fall,  and  they 
prefer  returning  to  their  homes. 

There  is  at  present  a  great  deal  of  building  going  on  all  over  Eastern 
Switzerland,  and  especially  is  such  the  case  at  St.  Gall,  and  in  conse- 
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qnence  of  which  the  wages  are  comparatively  high.    The  following  are 
the  wages  paid  per  day : 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average, 


Excavators 

Cenifint  workmen 

BTicklayer.s 

Hod  carriers  

Stone-ii'.asous 

Teiidiira   

Plasterers 

Roofers  

Carpenters 

Tinsniitlis 

Ijocksiiiittis    

Parquet-floorers 

Glazie^-s 

(Gas-titters 

Painteri*  and  decorators 

Paperhangers 

Potters 


$0  70 


70 
1  26 
70 
96 
96 
86 
96 
88 
96 
76 
96 
1  16 


96 


78 
80 


1  00 
62 


76 
76 


1  06 
79 

76 


Stone  masons,  j)arq net- floorers,  carpenters,  and  glaziers,  as  a  rule,  are 
not  employed  as  day  laborers,,  but  are  engaged  under  contract^  job,  or 
piece,  and  consequently  are  supposed  to  earn  better  wages  than  those 
appearing  in  the  above  table;  especially  is  this  the  case  with  ceiling 
decorators  (fresco  painters)  and  stone-sculptors,  as  they  are  considered 
skilled  artisans. 

In  the  above  table  of  wages  the  summer  prices  are  given.  The  la- 
borers ill  winter  receive  from'  25  to  33^  per  cent,  per  day  less,  as  the 
building  branch  is  almost  entirely  suspended  during  the  winter  season. 

The  working  hours  are  the  same  as  in  the  mining  branch. 

Mode  of  living. — ^^Most  of  the  laborers  in  this  branch  take  board  and 
lodgings  at  private  and  public  houses,  en  pension.  The  Italians  and 
Tyrolians,  however,  engaged  as  bricklayers,  hod-carriers,  and  excavat- 
ors, club  together  in  parties  of  ten  or  fifteen  men  and  do  their  own  cook- 
ing, &c.,  and  frequently  live  in  tents  pitched  near  their  work.  tChey 
live  mostly  on  milk  and  rye-meal  or  porridge. 

The  building  contractor  insures  his  employes  against  accident  while 
in  his  employ  for  a  stipulated  premium  per  day,  ayd  in  case  of  accident 
the  laborer  receives  his  pension  during  his  incapacity  to  work. 

For  the  instruction  of  the  apprentices  in  this  branch  in  drawing,  mod- 
eling, bookkeeping,  writing,  and  mathematics,  not  only  do  good  schools 
exist  in  the  principal  cities  but  the  villages  in  this  country. 

GENERAL  TRADES. 

Boots  and  shoes. — There  are  a  few  small  boot  and  shoe  manufactories 
which  are  run  by  power  in  my  consular  district.  Yet  they  are  unim- 
portant, and_as  the  improved  American  machinery  is  almost  unknown 
here,  the  greater  portion  of  the  trade  is  supplied  with  hand-made  goods. 

Tlie  journeymen  receive  per  week  from  $2.89  to  $4.82,  average  $3.86,' 
or  05  cents  per  day.  The  wages  of  the  country  journeymen  are  about 
13  per  cent,  lower  than  those  in  the  towns  on  account  of  the  dfference 
in  the  price  of  living. 

In  the  French-speaking  part  of  Switzerland  the  wages  in  this  branch 

I  are  estimated  about  25  per  cent,  higher,  as  the  consumers  are  willing  to 

pay  for  a  finer  and  better  class  of  goods.    The  nearer  Germany  is  ap- 

I)roached  the  lower  the  wages  and  the  coarser  and  rougher  the  shoes, 

the  object  being  to  get  cheap  stock  for  the  market  rather  than  elegance. 
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Shirt  manufactories.— In  this  district  there  are  three  comparatively 
large  and  several  small  shirt  manufactories  where  the  American  patent 
sewing-machines  are  used. 

The  work  is  conducted  almost  entirely  by  female  labor.  They  are 
paid  per  day  from  25  to  38  cents,  and  average  about  34  cents.  Only 
those  establishments  particularly  desirous  of  having  a  finer  and  better 
class  of  work  done  employ  day  laborers.  In  the  others  the  work  is  given 
out,  and  women  do  it  at  their  homes  at  so  much  per  piece. 

The  wages  are  :  Making  men's  fine  shirts,  per  piece,  19  cents;  second 
grade,  1 5  cents ;  ordinary  workman's  shirt,  8  to  12  cents.  The  above 
prices  are  already  very  low,  even  for  this  country,  still  the  tendency  in 
the  wages  are  downward,  on  account  of  the  Berlin  and  Baxon  compe- 
tition, from  whence  large  quantities  of  goods  in  this  line  are  annually 
imported. 

The  Saxon  women  work  at  much  smaller  wages,  and  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  living  as  well  as  the  Swiss.  The  dearness  of  living  to  this 
class  of  people  is  receiving  considerable  attention  just  now,  aiid  it  is 
proposed  to  establish  public  "kitchens"  in  and  throughout  this  neigh- 
borhood, where  the  sewing  girls  can  receive  three  meals  atacostof  about 
15  cents  per  day  ;  also  the  erection  of  large  lodging  tenement  houses, 
built  especially  for  the  accommodation  of  these  poor  and  needy  women. 

Dressmaking. — It  is  quite  a  custom  here  among  ladies  to  have  dress- 
makers come  to  their  houses  and  work  at  so  much  per  day.  The  wages 
for  this  class  of  dressmakers,  including  three  meals  and  two  lunches,  is 
from  38  to  48  cents  per  day ;  thatis,  if  the  person  understands  her  trade, 
and  is  able  to  cut  and  work  after  "fashion-plates." 

In  the  shops  and  dressmaking  establishments  the  women  are  em- 
ployed by  the  week,  working  eleven  hours  a  day,  at  from  $1.93  to 
$3.86  per  week,  without  board,  averaging  $2.89  per  week.  When  more 
than  eleven  hours  a  day  are  worked  the  person  receives  4  to  6  cents 
peij  hour,  if  they  are  good  workwomen.  The  directress  of  such  an  es- 
tablishment is  generally  employed  by  the  year,  at  $350  to  $550 ;  aver- 
age, $375. 

Tailoring. — On  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  ready-made  clothing 
which  floods  this  district  from  Austria  and  Germany,  where  labor  is 
still  cheaper  than  here,  the  tailoring  industry  has  greatly  declined  within 
the  last  ten  years. 

Ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago  shops  which  then  employed  six  to  eight 
journeymen  now  hardly  have  work  sufficient  for  two.  Fifteen  years 
ago  there  were  hardly  any  "boss"  cutters  and  too  many  apprentices; 
now  they  are  all  "boss"  tailors  and  no  apprentices. 

A  young  man  or  a  boy  thinks  a  good  while  nowadays  before  he  de- 
cides to  learn  the  tailoring  trade  as  a  journeyman.  It  is  said  that  a 
Swiss  youth  shies  from  a  hard  board,  bow  legs,  and  a  stove-up  sacrum 
more  than  a  Texan  mustang  does  from  a  "  cowboy." 

The  greater  portion  of  the  trade  is  supplied  through  ready-made 
clothing-houses,  which  are  supplied,  as  before  stated,  from  abroad,  as 
there  are  no  such  manufactories  here. 

There  exists  no  trades-union  or  any  other  society  for  the  protection  or 
advancement  of  the  tailoring  trade  here.  Some  years  ago  a  tnemorial 
was  addressed  to  the  city  council  of  St.  Gall  praying  for  public  assist- 
ance in  founding  a  school  where  the  trade  could  be  taught  from  models, 
samples,  drawings,  &c.,  the  same  as  exist,  with  regard  to  other  trades, 
all  of  which  are  free ;  but  the  project  fell  through  with  and  nothing  was 
done. 
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The  wages  which  are  paid  by  the  tailors  of  St.  Gall  are  about  as 
follows : 


Occupationa. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average.' 


Coat-makers  (per  week  without  board)  — 
Trouser-makers  (per  week  without  board) 
Vest-makers  (per  week  without  board) 


$5  79 
5  40 
3  86 


$5  40 
5  02 
3  47 


Hat-makers — Millinery. — In  my  consular  district  there  are  no  hat  man- 
ufactories, and  the  millinery  trade  is  confined  to  dressing  and  trimming 
after  the  Paris  models.  The  wages  paid  are  from  38  to  58  cents  per 
day — average,  53  cents. 

MILLING. 

The  milling  industry  of  this  district  has  undergone  an  entire  change 
within  the  last  few  years.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  for  the  small 
country  toll  mills  to  do  the  business  of  the  country;  now  they  are  re- 
placedby  the  large  merchant  mills  of  the  most  improved  patterns,  using 
the  l^.rge  iron  cylinder  for  crushing  the  grains  instead  of  the  millstone. 

The  wages  paid  per  week  of  ninety  hours  (including  night  runs), 
board  and  lodgings,  are  as  follows : 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$3  09 
2  12 
]  93 
1  73 

$5  79 
2  SO 
2  60 
2  12 

Average. 


Overseer 

Millwright 

Stone-dresser — 
Assistant  miller 


2  12 
2  12 
1  93 


VERMICELLI  AND  MACCAEONI  MANUEACTORIES. 

There  are  several  vermicelli  and  maccaroni  manufactories  in  this  con- 
sular district,  and  as  the  demand  is  very  large,  especially  among  the 
laboring  classes,  the  industry  is  said  to  be  prospering. 

The  wages  paid  are  as  follows : 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Dough-maker  and  roller* 

$4  05 
1  73 
1  73 
1  73 

$4  62 
2  50 
2  31 
2  31 

$4  22 

Winderst 

AsBOrterst 

1  93 

1  93 

*  Per  week  of  ninety  hours. 

tFor  week  of  sixty-flve  hours,  including  board  and  lodging. 

Balcers  and  conditors  receive  per  week  of  ninety  hours,  including 
•board  and  lodgings,  from  $1.93  to  $2.89 — average,  $2.31. 

Butchers  and  sausage-makers  receive  per  week,  including  boarding  and 
lodgings,  from  $1.54  to  $2.89— average— $2.31. 

PUBLIO  KITCHEN. 


The  public  kitchen  in  St.  Gall  is  an  Action  Society,  and  has  been 
■established  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  where  good,  solid  food  can  be 
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had  at  the  following  prices  (eaten  at  or  out  of  the  kitchen) :  Soup,  2  cents ; 
vegetables,  3  cents  ;  boiled  beef,  6  cents;  roast  beef,  10  cents. 

The  wages  of  the  servants  per  week  aie  as  follows  (including  two 
meals  a  day) : 

First  cook $2  89 

Second  cook 1  93 

First  assistant • 1  16 

Second  assistant 76 

Oeneral  lielper    ; 96 

BREWING. 

The  wages  for  brewers,  without  board  and  lodgings,  per  week  are  as 
follows : 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

$7  72 
3  86 
3  47 
3  47 

$11  SO 
6  75 
5  79 
5  30 

$9  65 

4  82 

Teamster 

4  82 

PRINTERS   AND   PRINTING  OFFICES   IN   ST.   GALL. 

Printers'  wages  per  week  of  sixty  nine  hours  are  as  follows,  viz  : 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

$6  89 
5  89 
5  89 
2  89 

1  93 

2  70 

$7  72 
7  05 
7  72 
3  86 
3  47 
3  66 

$6  85 
6  47 

6  85 

3  47 

Folders 

2  70 

3  09 

In  the  country  and  small  villages  the  workmen  are  required  to  work 
eleven  hours  a^day  at  from  32  to  34  per  cent,  below  the  town  or  city 
wages. 

LITHOGRAPHERS. 

Lithographers,  working  eleven  hours,  receive  per  day  as  follows : 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average, 

$0  96 

76 

1  16 

52 

$1  54 

96 

1  64 

76 

$1  18 

Stone-engraver 

Mn^rhinint 

86 

1  35 

58 

FOUNDRIES,   MACHINE-SHOPS,  ETC. 

In  the  cantons  of  St.  Gall,  Appenzell,  and  Thurgau  there  are  at  pres- 
ent -running  twelve  establishments,  ■  where  iron  in  its  various  forms 
is  worked,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  embroidery-machine 
works  at  Arbon.  Most  of  the  workmen  are  employed  by  the  piece,  in- 
stead of  by  the  hour  or  day,  as  it  is  the  custom  to  distribute  the  work, 
as  far  as  possible,  into  the  smallest  parts.  A  good,  intelligent,  and 
active  workman,  is,  therefore,  in  a  position  often  to  earn  from  10  to  20 
per  cent,  more  than  if  he  were  working  by  the  hour,  day,  or  week. 
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The  wortiug  time  is  eleven  hours  per  day  or  sixty-five  hours  per  m 
full  time  not  being  usually  worked  on  Saturdays-  By  showing  j 
cause  the  working  hours  may  be  prolonged  by  obtaining  permis 
from  the  proper  cantonal  authorities  having  charge  of  such  matter; 

When  workmen  are  employed  by  the  hour  the  following  are  the  w 
received : 


OcciipationB. 


FouiMlers 

Molders,  casters. 

Assistant      

Iron-tnnaers 

Laborer 

Smiths : 

Blactsmiths  , 
Strikers 

Iron-workers : 
Iron-takers. - 
Iron-feeders.. 
Plate-rollera . 

Riveters 

Screwmakers 

Dressers 

Assistants . . . 


ifeowest. 

Highest. 

$0  06 

$0  12 

06 

11 

05 

06 

06 

08 

05 

06 

07* 

08J 

06 

06 

07J 

06 

07 

06 

06J 

06 

07i 

06i 

06 

06 

07 

05 

06 

• 

LOCKSMITHS. 

$0  05i 
05 

$0  074 
07 
06 

Bench  hands 

WOOD  MODELS. 

$0  Of>i 
05 

$0  n 

07 

Ordinary  painters.— Ter  day,  eleven  hours.  73  to  80  cents  ;  average,  76  cents. 
Fancy-wood  imitators. — Per  day,  eleven  hours,  86  cents  to  $1.16  j  average,  96  cents. 
Machine-shops  (mounting,  per  week). — Mounters,  $3.86  to  $7.82;  average,  $5.79. 

The  following  are  the  prices  paid  per  hour  in  the  repair  and  m 
shops  of  the  United  Swiss  Eailroad  Company,  located  at  St.  Gall, 


Occupations. 


Smiths 

Strikers 

Boilersmiths  . 
Coppersmiths 

Tinsmiths 

Drillsmiths  . . 
Looksmitha  .- 
Carpenters ... 
Bench  hands  ■ 
liaboreis 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$0  07 

$0  11 

05 

06i 

06 

11 

07 

11 

07 

11 

06 

09 

06 

12 

06i 

08 

06i 

06} 

03^ 

06i 
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Occupation  s. 

Lowest. 

Higbest. 

Average. 

Cotton  spinners:* 

$1  93 
1  93 

$2  70 
2  89 

$2  31 

2  50 

■Weavers  (one  color) : 

1  93 

2  70 

4  82 

2  89 

Jaconet : 

3  28 
5  25 
3  28 
1  11 

4  82 

5  79 
4  28 
2  12 

i  47 

5  40 

3  66 

Bobbin  winder -    

1  93 

*  Per  week  of  sixty-five  bours,  witbout  board. 

In  the  jaconet  weaving  industry  considerable  work  is  done  by  the 
piece,  for  which  the  foregoing  figures  may  be  taken  as  the  approximate 
wages. 

Tlie  silkweavers  of  St.  Gall  and  Appenzell  make  the  best  and  finest 
quality  of  millers'  bolting-cloth  in  Euroije.  Most  of  the  weavers  own 
their  looms,  which  are  kept  in  the  cellars  of  their  own  houses;  they 
work  by  the  piece  or  yard,  and  earn  now  on  an  average  about  $2.90  per 
week.  lam  informed  that  some  five  or  six  years  ago  these  weavers^ 
earned  about  double  what  they  do  now. 


Dyeing,  coloring  (per  week  of  sixty-five  liom-s). 

Oconpations. 

Lowest. 

Higbeat. 

Average. 

Dyers    -    

$3  66 
2  89 

$9  42 
4  24 

$S  90 

Assistant 

3  47 

Jileaehing  and  finishing  (per  week  of  sixty-five  hours). 


Occnpations. 

Lowest. 

Higbest. 

Average. 

Bleacher ' 

$2  89 
2  70 
2  71 

$4  82 
5  79 
4  62 

$3  86 

IPinisher 

3  41 

Female  laborer 

2  89 

Calico  printing  {per  week  of  sixty-five  hours), 


Occupations. 


Hand  printer  . . . 
Machine  printer. 
Assistant  .  . . . 
Folder  (female).. 
Paper  printer  ... 


Lowest. 

Higbest. 

$1  73 
4  62 
2  89 

1  16 

2  89 

$4  62 

3  47 
2  89 

4  44 

Average. 


$3  66 
4  62 
3  28 

2  12 

3  96 


BMBROIDEKY. 

In  the  embroidery  industry  the  present  condition  of  things  makes  it 
almost  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  sound  basis  by  which  the  embroidery 
wages  can  be  estimated  by  the  week,  as  almost  everything  depends  on 
the  number  of  stitches  he  makes  in  a  certain  piece  of  goods  during  the 
day ;  the  conditions  of  his  work,  whether  by  hand  or  power  machines, 
are  subject  to  all  sorts  of  delays  and  interruptions,  and,  consequently 
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only  approximate  figures  can  be  given,  whicli  are  as  follows  (eleven 
hours) :    Per  day,  38  to  68  cents  ;  average,  48  cents. 

Some  few  stickers,  who  are  extra  good  workmen  and  who  work  more 
hours,  can  earn  from  76  cents  to  $1 ;  but  at  the  end  of  a  year  the  over- 
work is  usually  a  doctor's  bill,  which  will  bring  them  back  to  about  the 
above  prices. 

The  prices  here  given  are  the  prices  of  to-day  and  cannot  be  consid- 
ered as  really  normal,  for  they  represent  the  lowest  jjrice  per  100 
stitches  that  the  scale  has  reached  for  many  years  past.  There  is  no 
other  industry  in  all  Switzerland  subject  to  such  sudden  fluctuation  in 
prices  as  the  embroidery  business,  and  wages  depend  entirely  upon 
present  demands.  To  demonstrate  the  peculiarity  of  this  industry  I 
inclose  herewith,  Nos.  1  to  6,  copies  of  reports  made  by  this  office  to 
the  various  custom  houses  in  the  United  States,  relative  to  prices  for 
the  last  six  mouths;  thatis,  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  30th  of  June, 
1884.  The  following  prices  have  also  been  furnished  me  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Industrie  Verein  of  St.  Gall,  showing  the  average  prices  of 
embroidery  per  100  stitches,  worked  on  a  6  by  4  gauge  (report)  during 
the  last  13  years,  viz : 


Tear. 

Price  per 

lUO  stitches. 

Tear. 

Price  per 
100  stitches. 

Centimes. 
1871 ; 64.00 

1878 

Gentimeg. 
'  34  50 

1872 1                48.  00 

1879 

34.50 

1873 41.no 

1880    .     . 

33  5f* 

1874: 

1875 

44.42 
48.67 
35.17 
32.  75 

1881 

29.58 

1876 

1877 

1883 1                 30.50 

This  table  shows  that  the  lowest  stitch  price  during  13  years  has  just 
been  reached,  and,  strange  to  say,  that  all  the  larger  export  houses 
doing  business  with  the  CTnited  States  are  growing  vastly  rich,  build- 
ing immense  warehouses  and  manufactories  here  at  an  outlay  of  millions 
of  francs. 

The  iiointis  that  Europe  is  so  overpopulated,  and  the  production  of  the 
country,  in  articles  of  subsistence,  is  so  far  below  the  home  demands 
that  work  at  any  ])rice  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  starvation. 
While  it  is  true  that  Switzerland  is  not  quite  so  bad  oft'  as  some  of  her 
neighbors,  with  regard  to  pauper  labor,  yet,  it  is  no  more  than  fair  to 
say  that  with  her  present  strides,  she  is  under  great  headway  to  assume 
the  same  conditions,  on  account  of  the  influx  of  cheaper  labor  from 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy,  and,  feeling  this  to  be  true,  she  has  be- 
gun to  agitate,  with  a  great  deal  of  vigor,  the  question  of  protection  as  a 
sort  of  self-preservation. 

The  prices  as  quoted  in  the  above-named  thirteen  years,  represent  a 
very  small  possibility  to  save  anything.  The  needle- threaders  (female) 
working  in  the  towns  receive  from  30  to  40  cents  per  day;  those  in  the 
couutiy  average  about  23  cents. 

The  repairing  (Fachstickeriiinen),  cutting  out,  and  ironing  is  almost 
entirely  done  by  women  and  girls,  who  take  the  embroidery  to  their 
homes,  and  in  addition  to  their  domestic  duties,  perform  this  labor,  and 
by  working  late  into  the  night  are  able  to  earn  on  an  average  about  30 
cents  per  day.  This  work,  however,  is  very  irregular,  often  much  and 
very  often  little  or  none  to  do,  and  consequently  presents  a  very  pre- 
carious mode  of  subsistence  to  those  who  depend  entirely  on  it,  but  at 
the  same  time  is  a  source  of  vital  importance  to  a  large  family,  where 
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every  member,  botli  large  and  small,  is  compelled  to  assist  the  father 
Id  order  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  it  is  not  overestimating  to  say 
that  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  households  of  my  consular  district  are  thus- 
employed. 

Some  time  ago  embroiderers  on  Schiffli  machines  received  regularly 
from  48  to  58  cents  per  day,  while  to-day  they  are  only  receiving  from 
29  to  38  cents. 

Female  "hand-embroiderers"  receive  on  an  average  about  25  cents- 
per  day. 

TELEGRAPH    AND    TELEPHONE  BJilPLOYfeS. 

Telephone. 

The  city  of  St.  Gall  is  supplied  with  the  telephone,  and  connected  with 
most  of  the  small  towns  for  several  miles  round.  The  yearly  rent  of 
the  instrument  is  $28.95. 

Official  salaries  per  annum  : 

Telephone  director,  owing  to  the  importance  of  the  station,  receives 

from $675  to  $772 

Telephonist 175 

Telegraphs. 

This  service  is  divided  into  three  divisions,  called  chief  officers,  spe- 
cial oflBcers,  and  intermediates.  The  chief  officer  is  suppo.sed  to  be  on 
duty  the  year  round,  with  general  supervising  functions.  The  special 
officers  are  on  duty  from  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  9  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  The  intermediate  service  goes  on  from  7  to  12  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  and  from  2  to  6  in  the  afternoon  and  8  to  8.30  in  the  evening. 

The  chief  and  special  officers  are  paid  as  follows  per  year : 

Up  to  3  years' service I |289  50 

After  3  years'  service 337  75 

After  6  years'  service 393  72 

After  9  years'  service 424  60 

After  12  years' service 521  10 

After  15  years'  service 617  60 

The  chief  officers  receive  a  certain  bonus  for  their  personal  service  as 
operators  and  their  appointment  of  underoperators,  which  brings  their 
yearly  salary  up  to  about  $772. 

The  ordinary  operator  receives  a  salary  of  $38.60,  and  4f  cents  addi- 
tional for  each  dispatch  sent  by  him,  and  an  additional  $4.63  a  year 
when  he  performs  the  duties  of  office  boy. 

RAILWAY  EMPLOTilS,   UNITED   SWISS  RAILROAD. 


Occupations. 


Station-master,  according  to  length  of  service per  year. . 

Ticket  agent,  with  his  own  assistant,  according  to  length  of  service do — 

Train  officials,   including  conductors    and  hrakemen,   according  to  length  of 

service per  year.. 

Station  laborers do 

Locomotive  engineers ■ do  .. 

Kremen  do 

station  watchmen do  .. 

Watchmen  at  crossings do 

Line  hands per  day- 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


$290  00 

$772  00 

290  00 

639  00 

*231  00 

*23I  00 

68  00 

579  00 

772  00 

386  00 

474  00 

173  00 

231  OO 

136  00 

173  OO 

55 

t95 

*In  addition  to  this  fixed  salary,  the  train  men  are  allowed  ahout  one-fifth  cent  per  mile  on  the  num- 
ber of  miles  made  in  a  day. 
t  Average,  65  cents. 
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NATIOATION. 

The  navigation  of  the  Lake  of  Constance  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of 
the  German  and  Austrian  companies.  The  only  boats  carrying  the 
Swiss  flag  are  from  Eomanshorn  out,  and  are  owned  by  the  Northeast- 
ern Swiss  Eailway  Company. 

According  to  data  furnished  me  by  that  company  the  following  are 
the  wages  paid,  viz : 


OccupationB. 


Captain i per  month. 

Custom  officer do .  - . 

Pilot do--- 

Purser ' j"" 

Seaman    - j   '" 

Engineer do .  - . 

Fireman do 

Day  laborer per  day. 

Longslioremen do — 


Lowest. 


$37  50 


Highest. 


$46  00 


Average. 


$44  00 
33  00 

28  50 

29  50 
24  50 
35  75 
29  00 

58 
70 


TRADES   AND  LABOR   IN   GOVERNMENT  EMPLOY. 

Were  I  to  enumerate  all  the  small  and  various  unimportant  positions 
filled  by  persons  differently  employed  by  the  head  authorities  of  the 
three  cantons  of  my  consular  district,  it  would  fill  several  pages  un- 
necessarily and  would  be  of  no  value.  I  therefore  have  selected  the 
most  important,  which  are  as  follows  : 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


Biver  and  harbor  hureaa  (Bhein) : 

Chief  of  bureau* per  month. . 

Civil  engineer ■ do  -. 

Assistant do 

Book-keeper  and  copyist do  -• 

Forestry: 

Cantonal  forester  perdayt.. 

District  forester do. .. 

Timber  .hands do 

Earth  workmen do 

Wood  choppers do  — 

Tree.cultivators do 

Teamster,  with  one  horse do 

Teamster,  with  two  horses do  — 


$28  95 
23  16 
19  30 


$96  00 
48  25 
28  95 
28  95 

64  30 
42  00 


76 
34 

1  35 

2  70 


$0  66 
66 
70 
33 

1  26 

2  31 


*  When  on  active  duty  in  the  field  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  his  salary  is  allowed  as  additional  ex- 
penses. 
tEleven  hours. 

Ciiy  government  departments  {non-politioal). 


Occupations. 


President  hoard  of  aldermen,  .per  year. 
Memhei-s  of  board  of  aldermen  {10  mem 

hers) each  per  year. 

Inspector  of  piiblic  buildings  -per  year . . 

City  clerk do  .. 

City  marshal do  . . 

City  attorney do . . . 

City  treasurer do . . . 

Deputy  treasurer do... 

Auditor do  . . 

Superintendent  of   public   lands    and 

parks per  year. , 

Assistant  or  deputy do 

City  clock  regulators do 

Cit,y  librarian do  .. 

.Assistants do  ... 


Salary. 


$772  00 


289  50 

67  50 

579  00 

386  00 

386  00 

865  50 

579  00 

579  00 

,158  00 

501  80 

198  50 

308  00 

77  20 

Occupations. 


'  'With  free  lodgings. 


t  With  fuel  and 


Museum  director peryear.,  $386  00 

Museum  janitor do *347  40 

Museum  assistant do 62  53 

Hospital : 

Superintendent do  ..  1675  50 

Overseer   do...  23160 

Cooper do 386  00 

Physician do  ..  193  00 

Surgeon .■ do  ..  193  00 

Organist  .'. do 48  50 

Porter    do...  1154  40 

Cook do..  {77  20 

Kitchen  girl do J48  25 

Nurse do  ;96  60 

Housekeeper do  ..  |77  20 

Gardener do ;il5-^0 

lodgings.  }  With  board  and  lodgings. 


Salary. 
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Occnpations. 

Salary. 

Occupations. 

Salary. 

Hospital— Continaed : 

UoBchinan per  year. . 

Stable-hand do 

Orphan  asylum : 

Superintendent do 

Teacher do 

Weaving  teacher do 

Hand-work  teacher      . .   do . . . 

Small  children's  teacher do  . . . 

Govemees do  ... 

*$80  28 
•70  25 

579  00 
221  30 
115  18 
145  75 
145  75 
105  15 

Orphan  asylum — Continued: 

Murse per  year. . 

Assistant  housekeeper    .       -do 

Cook do 

House-servant  (male) do  — 

Stable-man ...'.do 

Dependency  building ; 

Superintendent do 

Servant  (male) do 

Servant  (female) do 

*$77  20 

86  85 

67  65 

77  20 

100  36 

386  00 
100  36 
61  76 

*  With  board  and  lodgings. 
CANTONAL  INSANE  ASYLUM.* 


Nurse  (male) per  year. 

Assistant  (female) do  .. 

Overseer  (male) do... 

Assistant  (male) do  ._ 

Porter do  .. 

Heater  (fireman) do... 

Head.gardener ^do  .. 


$82  02 
62  72 
193  00 
154  40 
86  83 
154  40 
154  40 


A  ssietant  gardener per  year . . 

Milkman    do 

Hostler  do 

!  Cow-stable  hands do 

Conk do 

Kitchen  girl do 

Washerwoman   do  . . 


$125  45 
86  83 
77  20 
57  90 
96  50 
38  60 
52  90 


•Including  board  and  lodgings. 
CANTONAL   GOVERNMENT — COUNTY   OFFICIALS. 

The  following  is  as  near  a  positive  rate  of  salaries  received  by  county 
aud  state  ofBcials  within  this  canton  as  can  be  arrived  at,  considering 
that  some  receive  a  fixed  salary  and  are  allowed  to  retain  certain  fees 
which  come  in  and  are  taken  as  emoluments  of  offtce.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  with  the  judges  and  state  and  county  attorneys,  viz  : 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


President  of  the  county  board 

Members  of  the  county  beard 

County  clerk 

Officer  of  the  chancellery 

Preserver  of  the  archives 

Eecorder  registrator 

Sheriff 

Judges  of  district  court 

Clerks  of  district  court 

Clerk  of  the  department , 

Employ6s  in  military  department 

Teachers  in  the  normal  schools* 

Teachers  in  the  cantonal  schools  • 

Treasurer  and  employes 

Public  storehouse 

Employes  of  the  cantonal  bank 

Oantonal  architect ; 

Cantonal  engineer 

Assistant  engineer 

"Ehein"  engineer 

Chief  forester 

District  forester  

County  attorney 

County  deputy  attorney 

Defendants'  attorney 

Prison  wardert 

Captain  mounted  police 

Overseer,  bouse  of  correctiont 

Jndge  of  the  criminal  court 

Superintendent  of  the  cantonal  hospitals  t . 

Physicians  of  the  cantonal  hospitals  

Superintendent  of  the  cantonal  asylum 

Manager  of  the  cantonal  asylum  — : 

Physician  of  the  cantonal  asylum 


t482  30 
386  00 
521  10 
308  80 
38  60 
38  60 
386  00 
347  40 
386  00 


386  00 
193  00 


$1,003  60 
965  00 
772  00 
453  55 
482  00 
636  90 
424  60 
965  00 
579  00 
017  80 
579  00 

1, 158  00 

1, 158  00 
772  00 
772  00 

1,  544  00 
868  SO 
772  00 
579  00 

1, 158  00 
772  00 
521  10 
772  00 
340  40 
338  10 
289  50 
675  50 
379  00 
636  90 
772  00 
.579  OO 

1, 158  00 
772  00 
772  00 


•  Including  directors  and  professors. 


t  Free  lodging. 
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The  total  amount  appropriated  for  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  can- 
ton of  St.  Gall  during  the  year  was  $97,600.10. 

This,  however,  does  not  include  journeys  made  in  transporting  crim- 
inals, &c.,  when  the  offtcer  is  paid  extra  at  the  rate  (when  on  railways) 
of  2.31  cents  per  mile.  Many  of  the  ofdcials  above  named  are  engaged 
in  other  business,  connected  with  which  their  ofl&cial  position  acts  as  a 
sort  of  "  drummer,"  as  it  is  not  infrequent  that  a  Gemeindeammaun  is  the 
keeper  of  a  public  house  or  beer  saloon,  and  whenever  any  offlcial  hugi- 
ness  is  to  be  attended  to  it  generally  attracts  a  crowd  of  peasants  or 
other  people,  and  as  they  are  more  or  less  inclined  to  patiouize  his 
house,  the  official  position  is  a  source  of  revenue  in  this  respect. 

CITY  GOVERNMENT  DEPARTMENT  (POLITICAL). 

Wages  and  salaries  received  per  year  from  the  political  Geineinde  of 
the  city  and  township  of  St.  Gall  are  as  follows: 


Occupations. 


.per  year, 
.do  .. 


Mayor         

City  clerk 

Deputy  clerk "If* 

City  aliditor do 

First  chancellor - do 

Second  chancellor do 

Third  chancellor j**'"' 

Treasurer do 

Eegister  of  deeds ^o  — 

Bookkeeper do 

President  orphan  asylum  do 

Secretary  orphan  asylum   do 

Assistant,  orphan  asylum do  — 

City  architect do 

Assistant do 

Clerks,  &o.,  in  building  department per  day. - 

Overseer  city  workmen,  &c per  year. . 

Commissioner  of  debtors'  court do 

Clerktosame  perday.. 

Police  secretary per  year.. 

Assistant  do 

Hospital  treasurer  , do 

Tax  collector ,         do.. 

Police  commissioner ■. . .  do 

Assistant     do 

Jailor  perday.. 

First  coustablR  per  year. . 

Second  constable do  — 

Third  constable do 

Heater  city  hall do 

Chief  of  military  section do 

Chief  fire  deriar'tment do 

G-as  inspector    do  . . 

Keeper  public  stores do 

Cityffarrtener  ." do 

Cemetery  gardener do... 

Meat  inspector    do 

Public  weighmaster do  — 

^Sla'u^hter.house  workmen ' do 

'Public  slayer  do  ... 

Director  yearly  markets do  — 

St.reet.cleaning  contract ,..  do... 

Twenty-one  policemen do 

Fifty  daily  laborers  on  public  works per  day.. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


$965  00 
675  50 
675  50 
482  60 
579  00 
482  50 
1B3  00 
772  00 

.,  003  60 
579  00 
231  60 
675  50 
443  90 
965  00 
868  50 


I  60 
59.8 


16.8 
579  00 
521  10 

96.5 
598  30 
424  60 
424  60 
386  00 
772  00 
540  40 

77.2 

386  00 

347  40 

289  50 

289  50 

679  00 

386  00 

38  60 

405  30 

.  482  50 

289  50 

617  60 

424  60 

193  00 

28  95 

694  80 

1,316  00 

347  40 

77.2 


It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  the  above  and  foregoing  list  of  ofiBcers 
and  wages  would  seem  to  be  repeated,  or  come  in  conflict  one  with  the 
other,  esi)ecially  in  what  would  appear  to  be  the  city  dei)artments,  but 
such  is  not  the  case.  They  are  of  a  twofold  nature ;  one  is  what  is 
called  a  citizen's  government,  and  the  other  a  political  government. 

The  former  is  composed  entirely  of  citizens  of  the  commune  who  have 
acquired  such  citizenship  by  birth  or  purchase,  and  which  gives  them 
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the  right  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  communal  hospitals  and  other  in- 
stitntions  belonging  to  the  same. 

To  be  a  citizen  of  the  Republic  of  Switzerland  does  not  carry  with 
it  communal  rights;  and  if  a  person  moves  from  the  place  of  his  birth 
and  goes  to  another  town  or  township,  and  desires  to  become  a  citizen, 
his  name  must  be  proposed,  and  then  every  citizen  of  the  commune 
votes  upon  the  question  of  his  being  accepted  as  a  citizen  of  their  town- 
ship or  city.  If  he  is  elected  by  receiving  a  majority  of  the  yotes  cast, 
he  is  then  privileged  to  become  a  citizen  if  he  pays  for  it.  The  rate  of 
citizenship  ranges  from  about  $155  to  $386,  according  to  the  number 
and  ages  of  the  different  members  of  a  family. 

In  case  of  citizenship  by  birth  or  purchase,  the  commune  is  compelled 
to  provide  for  her  citizens  and  their  families,  and  the  charge  is  often 
a  very  heavy  one,  which  accounts  for  the  very  great  difference  in  the 
rate  of  taxation  in  the  various  communes. 

The  political  commune  has  charge  of  the  police,  fire,  sanitary,  crim- 
inal order,  &c.,  of  affairs,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  mayor,  is  largely 
composed  of  the  same  titled  officers  as  the  citizen  commune,  and,  in  very 
many  instances,  officers  occupying  a  position  iu  the  citizen  commune  fill 
a  corresponding  position  in  the  politicial  commune;  but  the  case  cannot 
be  reversed,  unless  the  officer  of  the  political  commune  is.  also  a  citizen 
of  the  civil  commune. 

This  system  of  representation  between  the  political  and  citizen  com- 
mune only  exists  on  account  of  the  great  privileges  which  have  accrued 
to  the  citizen  communes  through  large  properties  which  were  entailed 
during  earlier  times,  and  which  were  a  direct  source  of  revenue  to  each 
citizen.  i 

In  some  Biirgergemeinden,  iu  former  times,  the  properties  thus  en- 
tailed would  almost  furnish  food  and  fuel  sufficient  to  support  each  indi- 
vidual during  the  year ;  but  iu  later  years,  as  the  properties  disappear, 
and  the  communes  become  poor  on  account  of  increased  pauperism, 
there  seems  to  be  a  growing  desire  for  a  more  centralized  form  of  gov- 
ernment, which  make  all  equal  in  the  general  burdens  to  be  borne  by 
the  people.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  model  for  a  copy. 

HOUSEHOLD   "WAGES. 
Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 


Occupat 

ions. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Honsekeeper 

Chambermaid 

Cook  

per  month*.. 

do*.... 

do*... 

$4  82 

2  89 

3  47 
38 
38 

41  63 

$5  80 

1  24 

5  02 

48 

48 

59  90 

$5  68 

3  47 

4  65 
40 

Washer-woman 

Governess 

do* 

per  yeart-. 

40 
60  00 

*  Including  board  and  lodging. 


t  Free  board  and  loaging. 


Por  hotels  and  pnblic  houses  it  is  proper  to  say  that  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  should  be  added  to  the 
wages  received  by  domestics  employed  in  private  houses. 
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STORE   AND   SHOP  WAGES. 
Stores  and  shops  (_sixty-8ix  hours  per  week). 


Occjipations. 


Highest. 


DireotoresB  (female) per  year.. 

Clerk  (male) do 

Clerk  (female) do  — 

Bookkeeper  (male  or  female) do . . . 


$374  SO 
308  80 
193  00 
231  00 


$575  00 
540  00 
482  50 
347  40 


Teamsters,  cabmen,  teams,  carriages. 


Ooonpationa. 

Wages. 

Occupations. 

Wages. 

Teamsters : 

"Without  board per  week. . 

With  board do 

Cabmen,  with  hoard per  week. . 

$4  65 
2  42 
2  00 

Team,  with  wagon,  man,  and  two  horses, 
per  day 

Carriage  with  two  horses  and  driver. 

$2  50 
5  75 

Prices  of  provisions  and  other  necessaries  of  life. 


Articles. 


Mutton per  pound 

Veal do.- 

Beef: 

Soup  piece do 

Beefsteak do 

Hoast do . 

Pork: 

Presh :do 

Smoked do. 

Hams ..do. 

Sausages do 

Bacon do 

Fresh  aide  meat do 

Cheese: 

Gnimenthaler do 

Schweizer do 

Skim-milk  cheese do 

Sugar : 

White  lamp do 

Bock  do  ... 

.    Brown do 

Gofifee : 

Rio do 

Java do 

Tea-peoo do 

Beans do 

Peas do 

Barley-meal do 

Oatmeal  do 

Potatoes do . . . 

Apples  do 

Cherries do 

Peaches do 

Pears do 

Huckleberries..' do  ... 

Beer per  quart.. 


.2017 
.3440 
.3329 

.1776 
.  2663 
.3329 

.2219 
.2108 
.2663 

.2663 
.2017 

.1443 


.777 
.825 

.3107 
.355] 
1. 1652 
.666 
.710 
.688 
.444 
.133 
.288 
.510 
.1886 
.310 
.444 


Articles. 


Butter: 

Fresh  table per  pound. 

Cooking do... 

Melted do  . . 

Bread: 

White do . . . 

Brown  do... 

Eye  bread do... 

Flour'.' 

White,  first  quality do . .  . 

White,  second  quality do... 

Corn-meal do  .. 

Rice ,..do.-- 

Grit^-meal do  . . 

Maccaroni do . , . 

Soap  meals  do. 


Egfts per  dozen. 

Salt per  pound . 

Cider per  quart. 

Wine  (ordinary  country) do... 

Milk do... 

Olive  oil    do... 

"Vinegar  do... 

Petroleum  (American) do  . . 

Spiiits do... 

Dried  plums per  pound . 

Dried  apples  (American) do  . . 

Wood: 

Hard per  cord . 

Pine do... 

Coal , per  cwt. 

Briquetts do... 

Hay do... 

Straw do... 

Oats do... 


Ducks,  per  piece,  58  cents  to  $1.16  ,■  geese,  per  piece, 
to  $1.35. 


)  cents  to  $1.93 ;  chickens,  per  peice,  60  cents 


House-rent  to  laborer's. 
Flat,  three  rooms : 

Fourth  story per  year. .  $48  25 

Third  story do 57  90 

Second  story do 86  85 

First  story do 145  80 

Ground  floor do  ..  77  20 

Flats  occupied  by  rannufaoturers,  merchants,  and  retired  gentlemen,  containing  from  five  to  eight 
rooms,  and  owing  to  location,  rent  from  $231.60  to  $600,  to  which  must  be  added  a  water  and  chimnev- 
swoep  tax. 
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FEDERAL  POST    SERVICE. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Herman  Mayer,  the  general  post  director  for 
the  circuit  of  St.  Gall,  for  the  following  information  concerning  the  sal- 
aries of  the  various  post  officials  in  this  consular  district,  and  also  a 
copy  of  the  federal  law  establishing  salaries  and  regulating  the  post- 
master-general's department. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  salaries  of  the  various  officials  in  the 
city  and  circuit  district  of  St.  Gall,  viz  : 


Salaries 

per  year. 

Occapations. 

City  of  St.  Gall. 

Post  circuit  of  St.  Gall.* 

Lowest. 

Highest.- 

Average. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Circnit  post  director 

$1,  060  73 
867  34 
866  18 
963  46 
771  23 
636  90 
688  28 
382  14 
338  98 
358  98 
579  00 

Circuit  post  asslRtaut 

Circuit  post  casliier 

Chiefs  of  bureaus 

$729  54 
289  50 

$771  23 
636  90 

J765  24 
475  94 

$602  16 
245  49 
138  96 
3  09 
]36  64 
185  28 
463  20 

$718  73 
463  78 
302  62 

Clerks 

Postmastprs j. 

Post  station-masters 

116  38 

Letter  and  package  carriers 

266  34 

289  50 

B58  98 
358  98 

303  59 
325  20 

237  20 
293  17 

505  85 

*Includinff  the  cautous  St  Gal]  (exclusive  of  the  district  of  Sargans),  Appenzell,  Ausser-Khoden 
aud  Inuer-Bhoden,  cauton  Glarus,  and  the  distiicts  of  March,  Hofe,  and  Einsiedeln. 

GENERAL  POST-OFFICE  DEPARTMENT. 

With  the  exception  of  the  postmaster-general,  the  officials  named  in 
the  following  table  receive  salaries  based  upon  the  length  of  service  of 
the  incumbent  and  apply  to  the  whole  of  Switzerland  alike: 


Occupations. 


Lowest.    Highest. 


QENEBAL  DIEECTION. 


Postmaater-general .' peryear. 

ABBis,tant  postmaBter-general  (at  the  same  time  inspector  of  thepersonelle . .  do. . . 
,  Begistrar do... 

Mrat  secretary do... 

'^Secretary do... 

Clerks do... 


COBTEOLLEB  BUREAU. 

Chief  of  controller  bureau do. 

Assistant do. 

Reviewers do. 

Assistant do. 

Statisticians .' do. 

FOBT-BOUTS  BUBEAU. 

Post-routes  inspector do 

Assistant do. 

Secretary         do 

Train  inspectors do. 

Clerks  and  assistants ..do. 

SUPPLY  BUREAU. 

Superintendent do . 

Secretary do. 

Controller  of  accounts  in  the  post  and  telegraph  rating  management do . 


$868  50 
675  50 
675  50 
579  00 


966  00 
772  00 
617  60 
482  50 
482  50 


965  00 

772  00 
540  40 
675  60 


868  50 
540  40 


$1, 158  00 
965  00 
868  50 
800  60 
734  40 
617  60 


1, 061  50 
868  50 
772  00 
679  00 
617  60 


1,061  50 
868  50 
734  40 
868  50 
617  60 


965  00 
734  40 
734  40 
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Occapatious. 


CIRCUIT  POST  MANAGEMENT. 

Directors per  year. . 

Controllers do 

Assistants ■- do 

Cashiers do 

POST  BUEKAU. 

Chiefs  of  bureaus  in  the  first  class,  postmasters  of  the  second  class  receive  per 


year . 


Clerks  and  assistants  (commis.)  in  bureaus  of  the  first  and  second  classes 

Station  postmaster,  first  and  second  class ■ 

Clerks,  letter-carriers,  &c.,  receive  salaries  according:  to  the  length  of  time  they 
have  sei'ved  the  Government,  and  are  classified  and  rated  as  follows : 

Up  to  the  third  year 

After  the  third  yeai^ 

After  the  sixth  year 

After  the  ninth  year 

After  the  twelfth  year 

After  the  fifteenth  year 

Chiefs  01  bureaus  in  the  same  classes  with  clerks  receive  greater  salaries  accord- 
ing to  class  as  follows : 

First  class  receive  more  than  clerks 

Second  class  receive  more  than  clerks 

Third  class  receive  more  than  clerks 

Fourth  class  receive  more  than  clerks 

Fifth  class  receive  more  than  clerks 


Lowest. 


$868  50 
540  40 
640  40 
540  4a 

$1,  061  50 

868  50 

868  50 

1,  061  60 

CIRCUIT  Ii\8PECT0K6. 


Circuit  inspectors 

Assistant 

Chief  of  bureau 

Telegraphists,  including  provision 

Telegraphists,  in  the  iniermediate  bureaus  . 


868  50 
386  00 
386  00 


38  60 


Highest. 


772 
636  90 
617 


289  SO 
347  40 
416  88 
486  36 
555  84 
636  90 


46  32 
69  48 
92  64 
116  58 
134  32 


1,  061  50 
772  09 
772  00 
617  60 
77  20 


General  telegraph  management. 
[Annual  salaries.] 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Central  director 

$1, 158  00 
772  00 
675  50 
579  00 
772  00 

,      617  60 

First  secretary 

810  60 

Controller 

868  50 

Clerks  and  asaiMtants 

617  -60 

The  salaries  of  operators,  clerks,  &c.,  in  the  various  telegraph  bureaus  range,  ac- 
cording to  length  of  service,  and  are  classified  as  follows : 

Over  three  years 

339  82 

Over  six  years '...  . 

393  72 

Over  nine  years * 

463  20 

Over  twelve  years 

532  68 

Over  fifteen  years « 

617  60 

The  chiefs  of  telegraph  bureaus  receive  the  same  salary  as  the  clerks  in  their  re- 
spective bureaus,  with  an  advance,  according  to  service  and  clasaifioation  as 
follows : 
First  class  receive  more  than  clerks 

Second  class  receive  more  than  clerks 

92  64 

Third  class  receive  more  than  clerks 

115  58 

Fourth  class  receive  more  than  clerks 

138  96 

Fifth  class  receive  more  than  clerks 

150  54 
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TAXES. 

The  people  of  these  commuaes  pay  both  direct  and  indirect  taxes. 
All  property,  with  the  exception  of  household  furniture,  working  and 
professional  utensils,  where  the  amount  does  not  exceed  $38,  and  where 
the  income  from  labor,  or  otherwise,  does  not  exceed  $155,  is  taxed  for 
school,  state,  and  county  purposes  ;  widows  and  orphans,  however,  are 
a  privileged  class,  and  only  pay  one-half  the  regular  rate  when  the 
amount  is  below  $2,357 ;  above  that  sum,  they  are  taxed  at  three-fourths 
of  the  regular  rates. 

From  the  appraised  value  of  real  estate,  all  debts  in  the  shape  of 
mortgages  and  Hans  are  deductable,  as  reducing  the  amount,  subject  to 
taxation.  All  joint-stock  companies,  corporations,  and  associations, 
with  paid-up  capital,  are  subject  to  taxation  on  not  only  the  capital 
stock,  but  on  the  income  or  net  earnings  of  the  same.  Railroad  grants 
and  enterprises,  however,  when  such  privileges  are  stipulated  in  the 
charters,  are  exempt  from  taxes. 

For  communal  church,  school,  &c.  (and  other  extraordinary  pur- 
poses, such  as  engines,  hose,  &c.,  water  connections,  &c.,  for  fire  de- 
partment) the  rate  on  all  taxable  property  is  five-sixths,  and  for  each 
family  householder  one  sixth  y  the  latter,  however,  may  not  exceed  2 
francs,  and  must  be  the  same  to  every  householder. 

in  addition  to  property  and  income,  there  is  also  a  military  tax  for 
those  who  are  unable  to  serve,  or  otherwise  free,  regulated  according 
to  the  time  the  person  is  subject  to  military  service,  iind  assessed  on  the 
base  of  income  and  taxable  property  as  reported  by  the  tax  commis- 
sioners. 

The  present  state  cantonal  rate  is  one  eighth  per  thousand  on  the 
fortune.    Income  taxes  are  classified  as  follows : 


Class. 

Eange  of  incomes. 

Tax. 

Class. 

Eange  of  incomes. 

Tar. 

1. 

$154  40  to 
193  00 
389  50 
386  00 
482  50 
679  00 
675  50 
772  00 
868  60 
966  00 

$192  80 
289  30 
385  80 
482  30 
578  80 
675  30 
771  80 
868  30 
964  80 
1, 061  30 

$0. 193 
.386 
.772 
1.36 
2.123 
3.088 
4.246 
5:79 
7.72 
9.843 

U 

$1,  061  50  to  $1, 167  80 
1,158  00   •       1,254  30 
1,  254  50          1,  360  80 
1,  351  00          1,  447  30 
1,  447  50          1,  543  80 
1,  544  00      .  1,  640  30 
1,  640  60          1,  736  80 
1,  737  00          1,  833  30 
1,  833  60          1,  930  00 

$12. 16 

2 

12 

13 

14.  668 

3 

17.37 

4 

14 

20.  265 

5 

15 

22.  353 

6 

16 

26.  634 

7 

17 

30.30 

8 

18 

34.16 

9 

19 

38.60 

10 

When  the  income  exceeds  10,000  francs  the  rate  is  48.25  cents  for 
every  additional  $19.30. 

On  indirect  taxes,  such  as  stamps  on  legal  documents,  playing-cards, 
&c.,  this  canton  receives  yearly  about  $7,720 ;  on  bank  notes,  about 
$15,440 ;  for  license  to  public  houses,  such  as  restaurants,  hotels,  &c., 
about  $9,650  to  $13,510 ;  for  liquor  license  to  hotels,  restaurants,  and 
beer  shops,  regulated  according  to  the  amount  of  business  done,  about 
$23,160  to  $25,090 ;  for  license  to  public  peddlers,  about  $5,790 ;  for  fish- 
ing, shooting,  and  tax  on  salt  and  provisions,  about  $20,616.  The  dog 
tax  per  year  is  $2.89.5. 

The  foregoing  prices  as  to  wages,  cost  of  living,  &c.,  have  been  ob- 
tained directly  from  persons  interested,  not  by  inquiring  of  a  few  per- 
sons, but  by  issuing  circulars  for  each  branch  named  and  sending  them 
out  by  hundreds  all  over  this  district.  The  replies,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
while  consuming  much  time,  have  been  generous,  and  as  a  rule  very  sat- 
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isfactory.  The  wages  have  been  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  grand 
total  of  the  lowest,  highest,  and  average  estimates  of  all  replies  received, 
which  I  think  make  the  statistics  as  reliable  as  they  possibly  can  be 
made. 

COST   OF   LIVING  TO   THE   LABORING   CLASSES. 

The  articles  of  subsistence,  the  prices  of  which  I  have  above  noted, 
are  of  good  quality  in  every  respect,  as  the  city  authorities  (board  of 
health)  aie  attentive  to  their  duties  and  are  very  severe  on  those  who 
falsify  or  adulterate  their  wares,  and  not  infrequently  punish  the  oft'end- 
ers  by  both  flue  and  imprisonment.  Particularly  are  the  officers  strict 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  milk,  bread,  and  cleanliness  of  "  beer  pumps," 
to  the  latter  of  which  their  visits  are  often,  and  the  beer  on  tap  is  fre- 
quently tested  to  prevent  illness,  resulting  from  the  neglect  of  the 
"  beer-wirts,"  who  are  sometimes  not  over  careful  in  this  respect.  It 
therefore  follows  that  what  the  Swiss  workingmen  eat  and  drink  is  of 
the  best  quality  and  therefore  nourishing.  Prom  the  best  information 
I  can  gather,  it  would  seem  that  in  order  for  a  man  to  be  in  condition 
to  do  a  good  day's  work  and  receive  the  highest  wages  paid  to  the  trades, 
he  must  eat  meat  at  least  once  a  day;  otherwise  he  is  too  weak  to  per- 
form a  full  day's  work  alongside  of  a  meat  eater.  I  am  told  that  an 
overseer  in  charge  of  a  gang  of  men  will  at  once  pick  out  the  woskmen 
who  eat  little  or  no  meat,  and  nine  cases  out  of  ten  their  wages  will  be 
curtailed.  The  women  and  children  who  are  not  engaged  in  field  labor 
or  heavy  work  are  almost  entirely  fed  on  soup,  vermicelli  and  maccaroni. 
A  bricklayer,  in  answer  to  my  interrogatory,  told  me  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  a  workman  to  exist  and  be  able  to  do  a  reasonable  day's  work 
on  less, than  45  cents  worth  of  raw  food  a  day,  considering  the  high 
prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Upon  inquiry  I  find  that — 

1  pair  of  ordinary  workman's  shoes  coat f  1  93 

1  suit  of  ordinary  workman's  clothes  cost 4  85 

1  suit  of  Sunday  clothes  for  a  workingman 6  80 

1  ordinary  blue-cotton  blouse  for 24 

1  ordinary  white  shirt 62 

1  ordinary  pair  of  socks  cost 23 

I  ordinary  hat  for  workingman 75 

COMPARISON  OF   WAGES  WITH   1878,  ETC. 

In  comparing  notes  of  to-day  with  labor  notes  and  wages  paid  in  1878, 
I  am  informed  by  a  representative  employer  that  his  books  show  a  de- 
crease of  wages  from  10  to  12  per  cent.,  while  the  necessaries  of  life 
have  increased  in  about  the  same  ratio  of  per  cent.;  in  the  conditions 
governing  the  working  classes,  they  remain  about  the  same,  with  some 
improvements  with  regard  to  sickness,  &c. 

HABITS  OP   THE   WORKING  CLASSES. 

,  The  habits  of  the  workmen  in  this  part  of  Switzerland  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  German.  They  resort  a  great  deal  to  small  taverns  and 
beer  shops,  especially  on  Sundays  and  holidays  is  this  the  case,  and  it 
is  not  infrequent  that  the  last  contime  which  he  has  earned  during  the 
few  days  previous  goes  down  his  throat,  instead  of  to  the  butcher  or 
baker.  They  are  also  very  fond  of  belonging  to  various  societies,  shoot- 
ingclubs,  siuging-vereins,  &o.,  which,  of  course,  all  consume  much  time 
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and  money.  Every  able-bodied  man  is  also  compelled  to  contribute  a 
certain  number  of  days  each  year  to  the  perfection  of  Ihe  military  sys- 
tem, somewhat  after  the  German  order  of  things,  but  nothing  like  the 
same  proportion  of  service,  still  it  is  nevertheless  a  strain  on  the  coun- 
try and  a  hardship  on  the  laboring  classes.  There  are  several  cent  sav- 
ings banks  in  this  neighborhood,  where  the  earnings  of  workmen  may 
be  deposited.  Some  of  these  banks  are  chartered  on  the  contract  de- 
positary system ;  which  means  that  they  will  only  receive  deposits  from 
people  upon  the  stipulation  that  the  depositors  will  bind  themselves  to 
pay  into  the  bank  each  Saturday  a  stipulated  sum,  say,  from  10  to  50 
cents  and  not  draw  it,  until  each  deposit  has  multiplied  itself  a  thousand 
times.  This  is  a  plan  hit  upon  by  some  of  the  philanthropists  of  Swit- 
zerland to  found  a  sort  of  sinking-fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  work-people 
of  this  country,  and  I  am  told  is  in  a  fair  way  to  bear  fruit,  especially 
among  the  single  men  and  women. 

Close  observers  inform  me  that  there  is  a  growing  evil  in  the  young 
men  marrying  too  young;  that  it  is  common  for  young  men  to  marry 
before  they  have  reached  the  age  of  17  or  18,  and  in  most  every  case 
they  are  without  means  and  depend  entirely  upon  what  they  can  earn 
for  a  living;  if  the  times  are  good  and  they  both  enjoy  good  health,  all 
goes  well,  but  if  hard  times  set  in,, such  as  are  now  upon  them,  very 
often  poverty  and  misfortune  follows,  and  the  communes  are  compelled 
to  support  them.  The  workshops  and  manufactories  where  the  sexes 
mingle  together  furnish  by  far  the  greater  number  of  this  class. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOY:^  AND   EMPLOYEE. 

I 

The  feeling  existing  between  employ^  and  employer  is  reciprocal, 
and  to  be  commended.  The  employers  concern  themselves  a  great  deal 
about  their  employes,  and  do  all  they  can  to  induce  them  to  put  by  a 
small  sum  whenever  it  is  possible  for  a  "rainy  day,"  and  some  em- 
ployers insure,  for  a  nominal  sum,  their  workmen  against  accidents 
or  sickness,  establish  schools  and  other  institutions  where  they  may 
advance  and  instruct  themselves  with  knowledge  in  the  various  avoca- 
tions of  life  which  they  follow;  establish  "bees"  and  savings  banks 
to  induce  them  to  lay  aside  a  part  of  their  earnings ;  they  advance 
wages  (though  very  small)  on  long  terms  of  service  to  induce  sobriety 
and  steadiness;  often  look  after  their  sick  and  needy, and  in  many  other 
ways  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  their  workmen. 

In  reference  to  the  organized  condition  of  labor,  the  nature  of  organi- 
zation and  its  effects  on  the  advancement  and  welfare  of  the  laborers, 
it  would  be  well  to  refer  to  counter-organizations  of  capital,  and  to  the 
local  or  general  laws  bearing  on  such  organizations. 

LABOE  OBGANIZATIONS. 

Der  drUtUverein. — This  organization  is  composed  of  more  than  two 
hundred  sections,  and  contains  about  5,000  members,  divided  in  va- 
rious secret  labor  societies  all  over  Switzerland.  Every  section  is  com- 
posed of  its  local  officers,  who  manage  the  affairs  of  its  organization  to 
suit  the  local  requirements.  The  object  of  the  organization  is  for  the 
advancement  of  labor,  to  promote  social  relations,  and  to  work  for  the 
political  advancement  of  the  Social  Democrats. 

Der  Sandwerkervereim. — ^The  object  of  this  association  is  the  advance- 
ment of  the  various  trades  and  professions,  both  in  regard  to  the  ma- 
terial and  industralt  interests  of  the  country,  and,  like  Giitlivereln,  is 
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composed  mostly  of  unmarried  young  men  and  the  better  class  ol  me- 
lianics  and  trades  people. 

Der  Geiverbeverein. — This  union  is  mostly  composed  of  master  me- 
chanics, manufacturers,  and  merchants,  engaged  in  the  various  indus- 
tries ;  its  object  is  t)i«  general  advancement  of  the  various  industries,  to 
give  recognition  and  assistance  to  all  new  discoveries,  to  promote  agri- 
culture, alp-culture,  technology,  and  is  in  general  a  great  assistance  to 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  community. 

There  are  still  several  other  labor  unions,  such  as  the  stone  masons, 
brick  masons,  carpenters,  free-hand  drawing,  designers,  &c.,  all  for  the 
advancement  and  interest  of  their  special  branches. 

To  the  above  may  be  added  the  Deutscher  Arbeiter-Bildungsverein, 
and  the  Katholischer  Gesellen-Verein,  both  of  which  are  largely  imbued 
with  Social  Democratic  ideas,  but  more  especially  is  this  true  of  the 
Eoman  Catholics. 

1  learn  upon  inquiry  that  there  are  no  organizations  of  capital  hav- 
ing for  the  main  object  protection  against  labor  unions ;  nor  from  the 
condition  of  things  in  this  neighborhood  is  it  necessary,  for  labor  is  in 
abundance  at  any  price  almost.  There  are  only  isolated  cases  where 
labor  unions  make  any  prayer  or  appeals  to  capital,  Governmeuts,  or 
corporations,  for  protection.  A  case  of  this  sort  recently  occurred  here, 
where  the  Griitliverein  protested  against  the  cantonal  authorities  con- 
tracting for  the  building  of  a  state-prison  with  parties  who  were  non- 
residents of  St.  Gall,  and  consequently  imported  considerable  cheap  for- 
eign labor,  but  the  protest  was  "  tabled"  or  thrown  into  the  waste-basket 
and  no  attention  was  paid  to  it,  and  that  was  the  last  that  was  heard«of 
the  appeal.  The  paramount  idea  with  most  of  these  societies  seems  to 
be  special  education  and  practical  advancement  of  the  various  trades 
and  professions — that  is,  to  teach  one  another  how  to  become  more  pro- 
ficient in  their  particular  branch. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Griitliverein  and  Deutscher  Arbeiter-Bildungs- 
verein mix  up  and  try  to  use  too  much  political  influence  to  be  as  benefi- 
cial to  the  laboring  men  as  the  others ;  and  then  again  they  are  more 
demoralizing,  as  a  large  portion  of  the  members  are  foreigners,  unmar- 
ried, and  having  no  homes,  prefer  to  frequent  their  lodge  rooms,  which 
are  always  in  beer  saloons,  to  their  cold  rooms  in  winter,  and  thus  it  is 
that  what  they  earn  during  the  day  is  usually  spent  at  night  in  drink- 
ing and  singing,  and  hearing  some  enthusiast  pipe  on  the  socialism  of 
European  politics.  In  these  cantons  there  are  no  laws  governing,  con- 
trolling, or  restricting  labor  organization. 

PREVALENOY   OP   STRIKES. 

There  are  no  such  occurrences  as  strikes  among  the  laboring  classes 
in  my  consular  district,  and  consequently  no  rules  or  provisions  govern- 
ing or  to  be  applied  in  case  of  such  an  event. 

FREEDOM  OF   PURCHASE. 

The  workpeople  are  entirely  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life 
and  wearing  apparel  wherever  they  please,  nor  do  their  employers  try  to 
control  them  in  this  respect.  Ordinarily  workmen  in  manufactories  are 
paid  fortnightly ;  day  laborers  are  paid  every  Saturday,  and  clerks  and 
other  employes  every  month,  and  sometimes  quarterly,  in  the  currency 
of  the  country — paper,  silver,  or  gold,  just  as  the  workman  pleases. 
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CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

Co-operative  societies  exist  in  this  consular  district  in  large  numbers. 
They  are  called  Consum-Gesellschaften,  and  are  paying  institutions,  as 
will  appear  by  almost  every  statement  which  they  publish.  The  object 
is  about  the  same  here  as  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  that  is, 
to  biiy  large  quantities  of  the  best  quality  of  goods  at  wholesale  prices, 
and  for  cash  sell  to  the  working  classes,  the  same  at  a  very  small  ad- 
vance on  original  cost.  They  fulfill  in  every  respect  the  expectations 
and  promises  made  at  the  time  of  their  formation. 

GENERAL   CONDITION   OP   THE   WORKING  PEOPLE. 

I  append  and  insert  here  personal  interviews  which  I  have  had  with 
representative  workingmen  in  the  various  trades  bearing  directly  ou 
this  subject,  which  are  as  follows : 

A  HOUSE- carpenter's   STATEMENT. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  ?•— A.  My  name  is  Henry  Menirad,  and  I  am  forty-two  years 
of  age. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? — A.  I  am  a  house-carpenter. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family  ? — A.  Yes,  I  have  a  wife  and  six  children  ;  the  eldest  is  eleven 
years  and  the  youngest  is  nine  months  old.      , 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  receive  per  day  ? — A.  I  receive  81  cents  per  day,  or  per 
week  $4.68.  The  general  wages  paid  to  house-carpenters  is  from  58  to  86  cents,  aver- 
aging about  68  cents  per  day. 

Q.  How  many  hours  per  day  are  you  required  to  work  for  such  wages  ? — A.  We  work 
eleveo  hours  a  day,  beginning  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  quitting  at  7  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  In  the  winter  time  our  work  begins  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  we 
have  no  resting  time. 

Q-.  How  much  time  are  you  allowed  for  your  meals f — A.  In  the  summer  we  have 
haUF  an  hour  for  breakfast,  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  one  hour  for  .dinner,  at  noon  ; 
and  half  an  hour  at  4  o'clock  vespers.     We  take  sapper  after  the  day's  work  is  done. 

Q.  Can  you  support  your  family  upon  such  wages  ? — A.  I  am  compelled  to  support 
myself  and  family  on  my  own  wages,  as  my  wife  is  unable  to  earn  anything  on  ac- 
count of  the  smallness  of  our  children.  I  find  my  existence  almost  unbearable,  work- 
ing at  such  wages,  and  can  hardly  tell  sometimes  how  I  do  manage  to  get  on.  I  have 
some  tools  at  home,  and  after  my  day's  work  is  done  very  often  set  au  odd  job  to  do 
which  will  occupy  my  time  until  midnight,  and  which  adds  a  few  francs  to  my  yearly- 
wages,  with  which  we  manage  to  keep  alive. 

Q.  What  do  the  united  earnings  of  yourself  and  wife  amount  to  in  a  year  ? — A.  My 
earnings  during  the  year,  including  odds  and  ends,  amount  to  about  $256.69. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  in  detail  the  uses  you  make  of  this  money? — A.  With  pleasure. 
I  pay  per  annum  for  rent  of  two  rooms  in  third  floor,  out  of  town,  partly  occupied 
by  another  family,  $38.60;  for  clothing  for  self  and  family,  $23.16 ;  for  fuel,  food, 
&c.,  $185.28 ;  for  poor  tax,  38  cents  ;  for  school  tax,  38  cents  ;  for  tax  on  earnings  of, 
self,  34  cents;  doctor's  bill  and  medicine  during  last  year,  $10.42;  total,  $258.56. 

Q.  Of  what  kind  of  food  do  your  daily  meals  consist  ? — A.  For  breakfast,  coffee 
and  bread ;  at  9  o'clock  a  bit  of  bread ;  dinner,  soup,  and  very  seldom  meat,  with 
potatoes,  changed  about  with  vermicelli;  4  o'clock,  bread;  supper,  coffee  and  pota- 
toes, or  oatmeal. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  save  any  portion  of  your  earnings  for  days  of  sickness  or  old  age  T — 
A.  Saving  is  an  utter  impossibility,  and  I  am  satisfied  and  almost  happy  in  the  result 
that  we  get  through  at  all.  I  often  think  of  old  age  or  sickness,  when  my  toil  must 
cease,  and  I  turn  from  the  thought  as  something  terrible.  I  have  often  thought  I 
should  like  to  emigrate  to  America,  but  I  cannot  save  money  enough  to  make  the 
journey,  and  have  decided  to  work  here  until  I  die. 

A  bricklayer's  STATEMENT. 

Q.  How  old  are  you,  and  what  is  your  name  1 — ^A.  My  name  is  M.  Slemmer,  and  I 
am  thirty-seven. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  f — A.  I  am  a  bricklayer. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family? — A.  I  have  a  wife  and  three  children,  two  and  a  half,  five, 
and  seven  years  of  age. 
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Q.  What  wages  do  you  receive  ?— A.  I  receive  at  present  76  cents  per  day,  but  only 
receive  that  price  for  four  months  in  the  season.  My  average  wages  during  the  year 
is  about  57  cents ;  the  average  wages  for  brieklayers  is  about  75  cents  per  day  dnriug 
the  summer  season. 

Q.  How  many  hours  per  day  are  you  required  to  work  for  such  wages? — A.  I  work 
eleven  hours  per  day,  beginning  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  quitting  at  7  o'clock 
in  the  evening.^   In  the  winter  we  begin  work  by  candle-light. 

Q.  How  much  time  are  you  allowed  for  your  meals? — A.  In  the  summer  we  have 
half  an  hour  for  breakfast  at  9.30  o'clock  in  the  morning,  one  hour  for  dinner  at  noon, 
and  half  an  hour  at  4  o'clock  vespers.     We  take  supper  after  the  day's  work  is  done. 

Q.  Can  you  support  your  family  upon  such  wages  ? — A.  No ;  my  wife  earns  about  5 
cents  a  day,  and  we  manage  to  live  somehow. 

Q.  What  do  the  united  earnings  of  yourself  and  wife  amount  to  in  a  year? — A. 
About  $173.70  per  year,  and  with  wife's,  |188.17. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  in  detail  the  uses  you  make  of  this  money  ? — A.  Oh,  yes  ;  I  can 
very  easily.  Rent,  two  rooms,  second  floor,  $57.90;  clothes,  &c.,  $28.95;  household, 
&c.,  $98.11 ;  tax  on  wages  of  self,  70  cents ;  other  taxes,  |2.51. 

Q.  Of  what  kind  of  food  do  your  daily  meals  consist  ?^A.  Breakfast,  coffee  and 
bread  ;  9  o'clock,  cider  or  beer  and  sometimes  cheese  ;  dinner,  meat  almost  every  day, 
with  soup,  &o. ;  supper,  soup,  &c. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  save  any  portion  of  your  earnings  for  days  of  sickness  or  old 
age  ? — A.  i  cannot  save  a  single  centime.  It  is  folly  for  a  workingmau  in  this  coun- 
try to  talk  about  saving  up  anything  from  the  small  wages  paid  in  this  country.  I 
came  from  Austria  to  Switzerland  on  account  of  the  reported  better  wages  here. 
When  I  came,  ten  years  ago,  the  wages  were  better  than  in  Austria,  and  I  married, 
thinking  I  could  support  a  wife.  When  we  tried  it,  it  was  f  )und  to  be  an  up-hill 
business,  and  we  were  about  to  go  under,  when  I  fell  heir  to  a  few  hundred  guldens, 
which  has  kept  our  heads  above  starvation  tide,  and  now  we  intend  trying  our  for- 
tunes in  that  great  country,  the  United  States. 

I  am  told  if  a  man  is  strong,  can  and  is  willing  to  work,  he  has  a  future  over  there, 
and  as  I  fill  the  bill  in  both  of  these  respects  I  have  no  fearsj  I  have  friends  and 
ri'liitives  over  there  who  are  honest,  hard-working  people,  and  they  are  getting  rich. 
I  don't  want  to  think  about  dying  until  I  have  tried  my  luck  on  the  other  side. 

A   SKILLED  mechanic's   STATEMENT. 

Q.  What  is  your  name  and  age  ? — A.  My  name  is  Johan  Barth,  and  I  am  thirty-seven 
years  of  age. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  I  am  a  skilled  mechanic. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family  ? — A.  I  have  a  wife  and  three  children  ;  their  ages  are  twelve, 
thirteen,  and  fifteen  years,  respectively. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  receive  per  day? — A.  I  receive  per  day  92  cents,  winter 
and  summer.  The  average  wages  paid  to  skilled  mechanics  is  about  68  cents  per  day. 
1  receive  the  highest  wages  paid  to  any  mechanic  in  St.  Gall. 

Q.  How  many  hours  per  day  are  you  required  to  work  for  such  wages  ? — A.  We  are 
required  to  work  eleven  hours  a  day. 

Q.  How  much  time  are  you  allowed  for  your  meals? — A.  'W^e  have  one-quarter  of 
an  hour  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  one  hour  at  noon  for  dinner,  and  one-quarter  of 
an  hour  at  4  o'clock  vespers.     I  eat  supper  when  my  day's  work  is  done. 

Q.  Can  you  support  your  family  upon  such  wages  ?— A.  I  could  not  support  myself 
and  family  on  my  own  wages,  but  my  wife  earns  about  14  cents  and  my  eldest  child 
about  12  cents  per  day,  from  which  we  manage  to  get  on. 

Q.  What  do  the  united  earnings  of  yourself  and  wife  amount  to  in  a  year? — A.  We 
earn  jointly  about  $354. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  in  detail  the  uses  you  make  of  this  money  ? — A.  I  have  no  ob- 

■  jections.    We  pay  for  four  rooms  in  third  story,  $96.50  ;  clothing,  self,  wife,  and  family, 

$57.90;  fuel,  light,  &c.,  $13.51;  food,  household  expenses,  &o.,  $178.22;  school  tax, 

poor  tax,  tax  on  earnings  of  self  and  wife  and  daughter,  military  tax,  churcli  tax, 

$2.70;  dues  in  various  societies  of  which  I  am  a  member,  $5.17;  total,  $354. 

Q.  Of  what  kind  of  food  do  your  daily  meals  consist?— A.  For  breakfast  we  take 
nothing  but  coffee  and  bread  ;  at  9  o'clock  I  take  a  glass  of  cider  or  beer  and  bread  ; 
at  dinner  we  have  every  other  day  boiled  meat,  from  which  we  make  soup,  and  with 
vegetables  our  dinner  is  complete  ;  on  days  when  no  meat  is  furnished  we  make  our 
dinner  on  potatoes  and  vermicelli  or  vegetables ;  at  4  o'clock,  beer  or  cider  and  bread ; 
and  at  supper  simply  coffee  and  bread. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  save  any  portion  of  your  earnings  for  days  of  sickness  or  old 
age  ? — A.  It  is  out  of  the  question  to  save  a  single  centime  out  of  our  joint  earnings. 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  If  I  should  fall  sick  I  only  have  my  insurance  and  the  earn- 
ings of  my  wife  and  daughter  to  keep  me  alive.    I  think  more  of  living  than  of  dyin<', 
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and  can  only  expect  to  save  up  something  for  old  age  when  wages  are  raised  in  this 
country  or  I  am  able  to  strike  some  plan  by  which  I  can  emigrate  to  some  country 
where  a  laboring  man's  toil  is  appreciated  and  properly  protected.  The  only  place 
I  expect  to  find  such  a  state  of  things  is  America. 

A  tool-maker's   STATEMENT. 

Q.  How  old  are  yoii,  and  what  is  your  name  ? — A.  My  name  is  Anton  Seurich,  and 
I  am  tbrty-iive  years  old. 

Q.  Wliat  is  your  business? — A.  lam  a  tool-maker,  working  for  the  government. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family? — A.  Yes,  wife  and  one  child,  it  is  eleven  years  old. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  receive  per  day? — A.  I  receive  3.50  francs  .per  day.  The 
average  wages  paid  to  tool-makers  (in  public  employ)  is  from  3  to  3.50  francs  per  day 
(57.9  to  67.5  cents). 

Q.  How  many  hours  per  day  are  you  required  to  work  for  such  wages  ? — A.  In  the 
summer  months  we  begin  the  work  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  quit  at  7  o'clock 
in  the  evening. 

Q.  How  much  time  are  you  allowed  for  your  meals? — ^A.  We  have  half  an  hour  for 
breakfast  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  one  hour  for  dinner  at  noon,  and  half  an  hour 
at  4  o'clock  vespers.     We  take  our  suppers  after  the  day's  work  is  done. 

Q.  Can  yon  support  your  family  upon  such  wages  ? — A.  Were  it  not  for  the  help  of 
iny  wife,  I  cannot  well  calculate  how  I  could  make  both  ends  meet.  My  wife  earns 
1.50  francs  a  day,  and  with  this  assistance  we  manage  to  live. 

Q.  What  do  the  united  earnings  of  yourself  and  wifj  amount  to  in  a  year? — 
A.  With,  good  health  we  earn  about  $289.50. 

Q.  Wilryou  explain  in  derail  the  uses  you  make  of  this  money  ? — A.  Oh,  yes ;  I  pay 

:  per  annum  for  rent  of  three  rooms  in  third  story,  $67.55  ;  clothing  for  self  and  family, 

$42.50 ;  food  and  fuel  per  day,  47.9  cents,  and  per  year,  $174.85;  this  makes  anaverage 

for  each  member  of  my  family  of  $58.'<i8;  hospital  tax,  62  cents;  earnings  on  my  labor,  80 

cents;  school  books,  doctor's  bills,  incidentals,  $2.44;  state,  74  cents ;  total,  $289.50. 

Q.  Of  what  kind  of  food  do  your  daily  meals  consist  ? — A.  Breakfast,  coffee  ;  9 
o'clock,  one  glass  cider  and  bread ;  dinner,  meat,  soup  snd  vegetables  ;  4  o'clock,  one 
glass  cider  and  bread ;  supper,  coffee  and  bread. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  save  any  portion  of  your  earnings  for  days  of  sickness  or  old 
age? — A.  No.  If  I  fall  sick  I  receive  a  certain  sum  per  day  from  the  society  of  which 
I  am  a  member.  I  try  to  think  of  old  age  or  sickness  as  little  as  possible.  I  always 
hope  for  something  to  turn  up  If  I  had  money  sufficient,  or  could  save  up  enough  I 
would  emigrate  to  the  United  States,  where  a  working-man  has  some  show  for  the 
future.  I  have  relatives  and  friends  in  America  who  are  honest  and  hard-working 
people,  and  they  are  doing  well.  The  brightest  prospects  of  heaven  a  workingman  of 
Europe  has  is  his  safe  arrival  on  American  soil,  where  he  can  receive  the  value  of  his 
toil. 

SAFETY   OF  EMPLOYlfiS. 

As  to  the  means  furnished  for  the  safety  of  employes  in  factories, 
mines,  mills,  railroads,  &c.,  there  is  a  conflict  of  opinion  on  account  of 
the  loose  manner  of  executing  the  law.  The  factory  law,  as  enacted  by 
the  Federal  Congress  in  1877,  makes  the  same  general  law  apply  alike  to 
all  the  cantons  in  Switzerland,  and  holds  the  employer  liable  for  all 
damages  received  by  the  workman  while  in  his  employ,  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  injuries  were  received  through  the  carelessness  of  the 
person  injured.  The  fabric  inspectors  make  annual  reports  as  to  the 
operation  of  these  laws,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  cantons  of  St. 
Gall,  Appanzelle,  and  Thurgau  are  among  the  most  zealous  in  the  strict 
execution  of  them.  The  Fabrikgesetze  are  very  full  and  comprehensive, 
comprising  twenty-one  sections,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the 
following : 

Section  1  makes  it  obligatory  upon  the  owners  of  manufactories  and 
workshops  to  keep  an  official  record  of  all  injuries  and  deaths  from  in- 
juries occurring  in  their  establishments,  and  report  the  same  to  the  local 
authorities,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  investigate  the  causes  and  report 
them  to  the  cantonal  authorities. 

Section  5  provides  that  owners  of  factories  shall  be  responsible  for  all 
damage  by  reason  of  injuries  or  deaths  met  by  their  employes  while  en- 
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gaged  in  their  line  of  duty,  unless  it  .can  be  proven  that  the  injury  or 
death  resulted  from  the  carelessness  of  the  employ^,  or  was  occasioned 
by  a  higher  power. 

Section  11  fixes  eleven  hours  as  the  maximum  for  work  in  factories, 
and  these  eleven  hours  must  occur  between  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
8  in  the  evening.  During  the  summer  months  work  may  be  commenced 
at  6  in  the  morning,  ending  earlier,  of  course,  than  in ^  winter. 

Section  16  prohibits  the  ejnployment  in  factories  of  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age. 

Section  18  provides  for  the  appointment  of  national  factory  inspectors. 

The  result  is  that  on  account  of  the  great  responsibility  under  the 
law  many  arrangements  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  have  been  and 
are  still  being  made,  such  as  regular  boiler  inspections,  elevating  driv- 
ing-belts, constructing  guards  around  circular  saws  and  large  fly-wheels, 
the  building  of  fire  escapes,  and  lastly,  an  organized  system  of  estab- 
lishing accident-jjolicy  agencies  and  the  taking  out  of  accident  policies 
on  their  employes  against  accident  or  death.  Considerable  attention  is 
paid  to  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  employes  by  the  em- 
ployers, and  some  manufacturers  have  attached  to  their  factories  gym- 
nasiums, where  the  employes  can  take  exercise  in  gymnastics,  &c.,  and 
others  have  attached  to  their  establishments  dormitories,  where  the  fe- 
males can  sleep  and  eat,  and  have  the  benefits  of  religions  service,  &c. 

POLITICAL  RIGHTS. 

The  employes  have  the  same  political  rights  as  their  employers,  and 
are  not  influenced  in  depositing  their  votes,  either  oneway  or  the  other. 
The  per  cent,  of  taxes  borne  by  the  working  classes  is  as  stipulated  in 
the  above  and  foregoing  note  on  taxes. 

CAUSE   OP  EMIGRATION. 

The  cause  which  leads  to  the  emigration  of  the  laboring  classes  of 
this  community  is  undoubtedly  to  better  their  condition.  They  gen- 
erally seek  in  the  selection  of  their  homes  such  places  and  countries 
as  offer  the  greatest  inducements.  The  emigrants  from  this  neighbor- 
hood go  mainly  to  United  States,  and  are  largely  composed  of  farm 
hands,  house  servants,  skilled  artisans,  and  embroiderers. 

Female  Labor, 
number  op  women  and  children. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  the  number  of  women  and  children  employed  in 
the  various  industrial  pursuits  in  this  consular  district  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  the  proper  statistical  bureaus ;  the  general  proportion, 
however,  is  estimated  at  about  one  to  one. 

MANUFACTURING  AND  MECHANICAL. 

Two  female  laborers  to  one  male  engaged  in  the  embroidery,  finishing, 
weaving,  and  spinning  business. 

COMMERCIAL,   INCLUDING  TRANSPORTATION. 

There  are  few  men  employed  in  the  commercial  retail  business  of  this 
country,  it  being  almost  entirely  conducted  by  females,  with  the  excep 
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tioa  of  the  proprietors  and  chief  bookkeepers ;  the  greater  portion  of 
the  work  in  shops  being  done  by  the  wives  or  daughters  of  the  shop- 
keepers, which  is  considered  amply  sufficient  for  the  demands.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  transportation  business  is  mainly  in  the  hands  and  con- 
ducted by  male  labor. 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  PERSONAL. 

About  the  only  profession,  if  they  may  be  called  such,  in  which  the 
women  are  conspicuously  engaged  is  midwifery,  as  they  have  almost 
the  entire  practice  in  this  line  of  medicine,  to  the  great  chagrin  and  dis- 
gust of  the  physicians.  Every  female  wishing  to  practice  tie  profes- 
sion of  midwifery  must  study  a  certain  length  of  time  and  pass  an  ex- 
amination before  a  competent  board,  and  receive  a  diploma,  before  she 
is  permitted  to  enter  on  the  regular  practice.  The  women  of  St.  Grail 
do  not  seem  to  have  so  far  emancipated  themselves  as  to  have  the  cour- 
age to  embark  in  the  banking  business,  or  public  journalism,  or  as 
brokers,  or  lecturers,  or  public  speakers.  They,  however,  tvppear  to  be 
largely  engaged  in  the  conduction  of  laundries,  small  bour.ling  houses, 
and  beer-houses,  &c.  There  are  also  a  great  many  engaged  in  schools 
and  kindergartens,  and  as  teachers  of  music. 

A&RICULTURE   AND   MINING. 

In  the  agricultural  branches  there  is  about  one  woman  to  every  three 
men  employed.  I  understand  there  are  no  women  employed  in  the  min- 
ing business. 

ALL   OTHER  PURSUITS. 

The  minimum,  maximum,  and  average  wages  paid  to  female  adults 
in  this  district  are  as  set  out  in  the  foregoing  tables  of  wages. 

The  hours  of  female  labor  are  as  stated  above. 

The  moral  and  physical  condition  of  female  labor  here,  I  am  informed, 
ranks  veiy  high  in  comparison  with  other  inanufacturing  centers. 

The  means  provided  for  the  improvement  of  the  laboring  women  of 
Switzerland  are  found  in  the  establishment  of  schools,  guilds,  and 
dormitories,  sometimes  from  private  sources  and  in  other  instances  fur- 
nished by  governmental  or  city  aid. 

The  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  are  rather  limited,  and  usually 
consist  of  the  outside  fire-escape,  where  any  is  to  be  found  at  all. 

The  provisions  made  by  the  employers  with  regard  to  sanitary  meas- 
ures, health,  sickness,  &c.,  is  more  or  less  governed  by  the  factory  laws, 
now  in  force  all  over  Switzerland.  ' 

There  has  been  a  decrease,  rather  than  an  increase,  in  the  wages  of 
women  during  the  past  five  years.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  effect  the 
employment  of  women  has  on  the  wages  of  men,  or  the  industrial  con- 
dition of  the  country,  as  the  custom  of  employing  female  labor  in  nearly 
all  branches  of  European  industries  has  existed  for  ages,  and  they  do 
not  seem  to  clash  with  each  others'  interest.  I  should  say,  however, 
that  the  employment  of  female  labor  in  the  fields  and  heavy  manufact- 
uring branches  would  have  a  tendency  to  lower  the  moral  and  social 
standard. 

The  state  of  education  among  the  laboring  classes  of  women  and  their 
children  is  regulated  by  public  law,  which  compels  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  the  public  schools  until  they  have  reached  the  age  of  four- 
teen years,  and  what  they  learn  in  that  length  of  time  about  constitutes 
their  education.    The  employment  of  female  labor,  where  it  takes  the 
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mother  or  children  from  their  homes,  has  rather  a  bad  than  a  good  effect 
on  the  family  circle.  .      .       „ 

I  am  under  special  obligations  to  Mr.  Senn-Barbieux,  of  this  city,  tor 
valuable  information  in  the  compilation  of  this  report. 

EMORY  P.  BEAUOHAMP, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

St.  Gall,  June  10,  1884. 


GENEVA. 


REPORT  BY  CONSUL  ADAMS,  OF  OENEYA. 

By  request  of  Mr.  Cramer,  the  consul-general,  I  transmit  with  this, 
directly  to  the  Department,  a  report  upon  labor  in  this  district.  The 
statistics  for  the  canton  of  Vaud  have  be.en  collected  by  Mr.  Genton, 
the  agent  at  Vevey,  who  has  also  procured  the  pay-lists,  now  published 
for  the  first  time,  of  the  steamboat  company  on  Lake  Geneva  and  the 
Western  Swiss  Eailway,  to  whose  system  all  lines  in  the  district  belong. 

With  the  exception  of  these  and  of  tables  of  wages  representing  dis- 
tinctive industries  of  Vaud,  which  are  inclosed  intact,  Mr.  Genton's 
report  has  been  incorporated  with  my  own.  I  take  pleasure  in  com- 
mending to  the  notice  of  the  Department  the  intelligence  and  energy 
with  which  Mr.  Genton  has  done  his  work. 

I  have,  I  believe,  communicated  with  every  branch  of  industry  of  any 
importance  in  the  territory  covered  by  the  report.  In  some  cases  no  reply 
has  been  made;  in  others  statistics  in  preparation  or  promised  to  me 
have  not  been  received.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  noted  in  the 
report,  that  in  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  trades  here  labor  is. 
very  generally  paid  by  the  piece,  so  that  the  rates  by  the  day  or  week 
are  difficult  of  calculation. 

PRELIMINARY.  ' 

This  report  covers  the  cantons  of  Geneva  and  Vaud,  which  may  be 
taken  together  as  representing  the  economic  conditions  of  all  South- 
western or  French  Switzerland.  I  have  excluded  the  Valais,  which  lies 
in  the  district,  but  belongs,  by  position  and  the  character  of  the  inhab- 
itants, to  the  German  cantons.  The  following  table,  giving  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  population  of  the  two  cantons  according  to  professions,  is 
compiled  from  the  federal  census  of  1880,  since  when  no  considerable 
changes  have  occurred : 


f^rofesBions. 


Geneva. 


Males.      Females.      Total 


Vand. 


Males.     Females.      Total 


Agriculture* , 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical 

Commerce 

Transportation 

!Pal>lio  administration,  art,  sciences,  &c.t. 
Personal  service.  — 

Total  professions 

Without  profession 

Whole  population 


14,  687 
6,149 
2,062 
2,437 
564 


1,114 

8,212 

2,442 

58 

927 

779 


7,947 
22,  799 
8,691 
2,120 
3,364 
1,343 


42,  638 

21,  336 

5,143 

3,670 

3,116 

779 


10,864 

10, 410 

3,082 

287 

1,520 

815 


53,  503- 
31,746; 
8,225 
3,857 
4, 636. 
1,594 


32,  632 
16, 493 


46, 164 
55,  431 


76,  582 
42,462 


26, 978 
92, 718 


103,  i^ 
135, 170' 


48, 125 


53,  470 


119,  034 


238,  TS* 


*  Including  gardening,  sylviculture,  mining,  and  all  productions  of  the  soil. 
t  Including  personal  and  professional. 
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Part  I.— Male  Lajbor. 

RATES  OF  WAGES. 

The  wages  paid  throughout  the  two  cantons  to  unskilled  labor — in 
other  words,  to  the  larger  number  of  laborers — are  from  48  to  68  cents 
per  day  of  ten  hours,  or  29  to  48  cents  with  board  and  lodging.  This 
may  be  taken  as  a  base  of  comparison  for  the  entire  list  of  wages  in  the 
accompanying  tables.  In  watch-making  and  the  affiliated  industries^ 
the  characteristic  manufactures  of  French  Switzerland,  in  which  special 
aptitudes  are  required,  the  rauge  is  wide  and  the  rates  paid  sometimes 
very  high. 

COST   OP  LIVING. 

Owing  mainly  to  the  increasing  abundance  and  cheapness  of  food- 
products  from  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  and  to  the  construction 
of  new  buildings,  into  which  a  large  amount  of  capital  has  been  diverted 
since  the  business  depression  of  1873-'78  and  the  financial  crisis  of  1881, 
the  cost  of  living  has  been  greatly  reduced  since  1878. 

The  following  are  the  prices  at  Geneva  of  the  principal  necessaries 
of  life  as  paid  by  the  working  classes : 


DeBGiiption. 


FnmiBlied  room .-per  year . . 

Unfaroished  apartments : 

Two  rooms do 

'     Three  rooms do. .  i . 

Pour  rooms do 

Five  rooms do 

Board,  without  lodging,  per  month 

Board  and  lodging do 

PBOVIBIONS. 

Beef per[tound.. 

Beef,  for  roasting '.do 

Veal.i do.-.i 

Mutton do 

Fork  and  bacon do 

fiamand  sansageB do 

;Pre8h  flsh do.... 

Sftltflsh do.... 

-  Ohiokens per  piece.. 

Eggs '..per  dozen.. 

Butter per  pound.. 

Tallow do.... 

OU do.... 

Cheese do 

Coffee,  ordinary  quality  . .  .do 

Tea do..., 

Win*,  ordinary per  liter. . 

Bread: 

first  quality per  pound. . 

Second  quality do 

Flour  and  semoule do 

Dried  beans,  peas,  pulse,  &c.,  per 

pound 

Macaroni,    vermicelli,  &c.,  per 

pound 

Bice per  pound . . 

Chestnuts do.-- 

Fresh  fruit,  apples,  &.C do. . . 

G-rapes :.do 

Kuts do... 

Sugar do... 

Chocolate do... 

Starch do... 

Soap do... 

Salt do... 

Pepper do... 

Vinegar per  Uter. 

-Green   peas,  beans,    and  vege* 

tables    per  pound. 

Potatoes do... 


Price. 


$35  00  to  $46  00 

.  46  00 

58  00  to   62  00 

68  00  to   70  00 

77  00 

6  75  to     9  65 

8  68  to   11  58 


13  to 


15  to 
58  to 


03  to  04 

02  to  03 

06  to  07 

05  to  96 


Hate: 

Straw. 
Felt  ... 


CLOTHmO. 


07  to 
05  to 
03  to 
02  to 
07  to 

07  to 


Description. 


Clothino — Continued. 


09  to 

10 

08  to 

10 

02 

30 

OS  to 

06 

01  to 

04 

01  to 

02 

28  to 
77  to 


30 
1  54 


Caps 

Hose: 

Cotton 

Wool 

Drawers 

Shirts : 

Cotton 

'     Flannel 

Undershirts,  knit 

Trousers ; 

Summer  wear 

Wool 

Cloth 

Blouses ; 

Cotton 

Thread 

Cravats '. 

Overcoats 

Waistcoats,  cloth 

Shoes : 

Common 

Superior 

Cotton  thread per  spool. 

Cotton  tissues per  meter. 

FUEL  AND  LIGHTS. 

Beech per  cubic  meter. 

jOak do... 

Pine ....do... 

Charcoal per  100  pounds. 

Coke do... 

Coal : do... 

Peat i do... 

Lamp  oil per  liter. 

Petroleum do... 

Candles per  piece. 

Candles,  tallow do... 

FOENITUEE. 

Woodan  bedsteads : 

Double 

Single 

Iron  bedsteads : 

Double 

Single 

Hair  mattresses 

Straw  mattresses 

Duve 

Bed  cover ; 

Wool 

Cotton 

Chairs. per  piece. 

Stools do... 

Kitchen  table 


Price. 


$0  38  to  $0  40 


13  to 
18  to 


14 
20 
48 


60  to  7T 

97  to  1  54 

77  to  1  00 

77  to  1  00 

1  93  to  2  90 

1  93  to  4  80 

77  to  1  00 

1  leto  1  54 

10  to  20. 

3  00  to  10  00 

1  OOto  116- 


1  93  to 

2  90  to 


2  32 
4  25' 
03 
OOto         1» 


3  28 

2  90 

2  32 

97 

97 

1  06 

30 

12 

06 

0& 

04 


87  to 


05  to 
05  to 


11  58 
8  69 

6  76 

5  79 
15  50 

7  70 
7  70 

2  32: 

1  35 
9T 
58 

2  90 
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PAST  AND  PRESENT   WAftES. 

In  1878  the  long  period  of  business  prostration  beginning  in  1873 
Teached  its  extreme,  and  since  then  there  has  been  a  general  recovery, 
interrupted  only  by  the  crisis  of  1881,  which  was  rather  an  affair  of  the 
bankers  and  their  clients  than  of  general  trade.  The  general  prosperity 
of  the  country  has  never  wholly  rallied,  but  the  rates  of  wages  have 
increased,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  tables : 

Wages  paid  by  the  city  of  Geneva  per  day  of  ten  hours  to  laborers  in  1678  and  1884.  • 


Minimnm. 

Maximum. 

Average. 

1878. 

1884. 

1878. 

1884. 

1878. 

1884. 

) 

$0  48 
S3 
63 

$0  53 
60 
68 

$0  72 
72 
92 

*0  77 
77 
97 

$0  63 
63 
72 

$0  68 

68 

77 

*  Fnmislied  hy  the  secretary  of  the  administrative  council* 
Wages  paid  per  day  to  farm  laborers,  with  board  and  lodging,  from  1878  to  1884.* 

Month. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

January 

$0  14 

48 

$0  14 
25 

$0  12 
37 

$0  17 
37 

$0  19 
58 

»0  15 
39 

to  15 

July 

M 

*  Compiled  from  Journal  d' Agriculture  Suisse. 

Mean  rates  of  wages  per  day,  with  board  and  lodging,  paid  to  farm  laborers,  for  each  decade 

from  1852  to  1881.  * 


Tear. 

Mean  for 
January. 

Mean  for 
July. 

Annual 
mean. 

-1852-'61 

$0. 093 
122 
142 

$0,242 
295 
427 

$0,179 
237 

1862-'71 

1872-'81 

295 

*  Archinard.      Statistique  agricole  du  Canton  de  Genive.    1883. 

In  view  of  these  figures,  I  learned  with  some  surprise  that  in  watch- 
making and  other  manufactures  it  was  held  that  wages  had  diminished 
since  1878.  It  turned  out  that  what  was  meant  was  that  a  given  piece 
of  work,  or  a  given  period  of  labor,  costs  the  employer  less  than  five 
.years  ago,  and  the  explanation  was  that  the  workman  delivered  in  the 
same  time  better  work  and  more  of  it  than  before ;  not  that  he  earned 
less  per  day,  but  that  his  methods  had  imjiroved  and  his  productive 
power  increased,  a  result,  again,  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  old  sys- 
tem of  payment  by  the  day  is  giving  way  to  that  of  payment  by  the 
piece.  The  workman,  spurred  on  by  competition  and  rewarded  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  his  work,  is  stimulated  to  do  his  most 
and  his  best,  and  so  gains  more  at  a  smaller  cost  to  his  employer  than 
before.  This  change  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  notable  improvement 
in  manufactures  here,  especially  in  the  process  of  watch-making. 
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HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

The  higher  grades  of  skilled  workmen,  to  whom  are  to  bfe  added  the 
smaller  landholders  who  assist  in  the  labor  of  the  neighboring  farms, 
will  compare  favorably  with  the  best  anywhere.  The  lower  grades  of 
artisans  and  the  mass  of  unskilled  laborers  in  the  city  and  the  country 
are,  with  many  exceptions,  far  inferior ;  men  usually  without  family  or 
invested  savings,  often  without  fixed  domicile,  improvident,  spend- 
thrifts, in  debt  to  the  limit  of  their  credit,  intemperate  and  disorderly. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  Savoyards  and  Italians  who  come  here  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  in  great  numbers  for  work.  The  curse  of 
all  these  classes  is  their  convivial  temper  and  increasing  fondness  for 
spirituous  liquors,  the  production  and  sale  of  which  are  unrestricted 
under  the  federal  law  guaranteeing  freedom  of  trade.  There  is  no 
country  on  the  continent  where  drunkenness  abounds  as  here,  and  here 
it  is  confined  to  \he  lower  order  of  the  working  people. 

PEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYEES  AND  EMPLOYES. 

In  general,  relations  between  the  two  are  sufiBciently  cordial.  Owing 
to  the  highly  technical  nature  of  the  local  manufactures  and  the  re- 
stricted market^  they  are,  perhaps,  more  than  unusually  dependent  on 
each  other.  Little  at  any  rate  is  heard  of  serious  differences  which 
affect  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  save  in  the  rural  districts,  owing  to 
the  vagabond  hjtbits  of  the  farm  hands. 

»  CONDITION  OP  LABOR. 

Upon  this  point  I  have  received  little  information,  but  from  the  pe- 
culiar character'of  the  local  industries,  in  part,  also,  perhaps,  from  the 
temper  of  the  people,  neither  capital  nor  labor  has  received  that  elabo- 
rate and  powerful  organization  which  in  other  countries  has  grown  out 
of  the  hostilities  of  the  two. 

PREVALENCY  OP   STRIKES. 

The  depression  from  1873  to  1878  was  accompanied  and  aggravated 
by  a  number  of  strikes,  of  which  the  most  serious  was  that  of  the  em- 
ployes of  the  manufacturing  jewelers,  which  was  followed  by  a  com- 
plete suspension  of  production  for  several  months,  the  dispersion  of 
most  of  the  workmen,  and  the  final  transfer  of  the  larger  part  of  the 
industry  to  Italy  and  Germany,  a  blow  from  which  the  trade  here  has 
never  recovered.  The  other  strikes  were  less  disastrous,  and  all  w^e 
effects  rather  than  causes  of  the  business  prostration.  A  settlement^ 
was  ultimately  reached  by  concessions  on  both  sides  without  formal 
arbitration  by  third  parties.  Since  1878  there  have  been  no  strikes, 
but  within  the  la'st  year  the  canton  has  created  a  tribunal  of  prucP- 
hommes,  representatives  chosen  by  public  ballot  of  the  employers  and 
the  employes,  whose  function  is  to  hear  all  causes  and  adjust  all  differ- 
ences between  the  two.  What  the  effect  of  this  experiment  will  be  it 
is  too  early  to  predict. 

FREEDOM  TO  PURCHASE. 

Any  attempt  to  control  purchases  would  probably  conflict  with  the 
law  guaranteeing  freedom  of  exchanges,  and  is  unheard  of.  Workmen 
in  all  trades  are  usually  paid  every  fifteen  or  thirty  days,  and  in  facto- 
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ries  this  is  required  by  law.    Payments  are  made  in  the  currency  of 
the  Latin  Union,  usually  in  silver  or  bank-notes. 

CO-OPERATIYE   SOCIETIES. 

The  first  society  found  in  Switzerland  was  the  Actien-Backerei  in 
Glaris,  which  dates  from  1839.  Thirty  others  were  founded  prior  to  . 
1871,  and  sixty-eight  from  1871  to  1880.  The  most  important  of  all, 
with  two  exceptions,  is  the  SocUU  CoiypSrative  de  Gonsommation  Suisse, 
of  Geneva,  founded  in  1868,  which  is  a  good  sample  of  nearly  all.  Any 
resident  of  a  year's  standing  is  eligible  to  membership,  which  is  ac- 
quired on  payment  of  10  francs,  the  price  of  a  share,  no  two  of  which 
can  be  held  by  one  j)erson.  The  general  assembly  of  the  members  is 
sovereign  within  the  limits  of  the  statutes  and  is  convoked  regularly 
twice  a  year,  and  oftener  when  demanded  by  one  hundred  members.  It 
hears  all  the  reports  and  accounts  t)f  the  society,  votes  the  annual 
dividends,  and  takes  action  on  all  propositions  submitted.  It  elects 
annually  a  council  of  administration  of  nine  of  the  members,  who 
choose  their  own  ofBcers  and  a  business  manager,  who  need  not  be  a 
member.  The  latter  has  supervision  of  all  employes,  charge  of  all  com-  ■ 
mercial  transactions,  of  the  accounts  and  correspondence,  and,  in  con- 
cert with  the  council,  fixes  the  selling  prices  of  commodities  and  the 
manner  of  sale.  The  accounts  are  audited  annually  .by  two  persons, 
chosen  by  the  general  assembly.  A  balance  is  struck  every  six  months 
and  the  net  product  of  all  operations  credited  as  profit  to  the  society., 
After  payment  of  a  5  per  cent,  dividend  on  shares,  and  when  the  re- 
serve fund  equals  the  amount  of  paid-up  capital,  the  remainder  of  the 
profit  is  divided  in  the  proportion  of  90  per  cent,  to  the  shareholders 
and  10  per  cent  to  the  employes.  In  1882  the  general  assembly  created 
a  second  series  of  preferred  shares  of  20  francs  each  for  a  maximum 
capital  of  40,000  francs,  paying  5  per  cent.,  and  issued  in  any  number, 
but  only  to  members.  They  give  no  right  to  a  vote  in  the  assembly, 
or  to  a  share  of  the  profits. 

The  objects  of  the  society  as  defined  by  itself  are  ''  to  furnish  its 
members  food-provisions  and  other  household  articles  in  the  best  con- 
ditions of  quality  and  price.  For  this  purpose  it  buys  at  wholesale  and 
sells  at  retail  and  at  the  mean  price-current  of  the  place  for  the  day." 
The  benefits  to  the  members,  therefore,  are  not  in  the  cheapness  of  the 
goods,  but  in  their  superior  quality  and  in  the  distributed  profits. 

The  following  table  shows  its  operations  from  the  beginning : 


•                    '    Tear  ending — 

Number  of 
members. 

Annual  aales. 

Net  profits. 

Mean  of 
annual    ^ 
diYidendB. 

1869 

430 

566 

660 

774 

893 

946 

1,240 

1,361 

1,581 

1,735 

1,861 

1,942 

.      2, 033 

2,028 

2,100 

$8,643 
14, 632 
22, 977 
27,  059 
32,  612 
43,  460 
57,256 
67,  346 
81,826 
97,  472 
102, 444 
109,531 
110,  201 
105,  699 
114,  519 

$706 

1               1, 768 

2,493. 

2,866 

3,706 

5,148 

6,773 

7,945 

10, 190 

12,320 

12,  975 

13, 109 

11,  800 

14,  385 

15,  465 

5 

I 

9 

10 
101 
12 
12 
11 
11 
11 
10 

0 
11 
Hi 

1870 : 

1871 

1872 

1873... 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

Total 

996,  677 

^   121,649 
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All  the  societies  iu  this  district  and  the  greater  number  in  Switzer- 
land are  also  sociitSs  de  consommation,  i.  e.]  they  deal  in  food,  fuel,  and 
other  like  household  provisioiis.  Nearly  all  sell  to  the  public  as  well 
as  their  own  members. 

The  following  are  the  general  statistics : 


In— 

Number 

of 
societies. 

Capital. 

Keserve. 

Sales  is 
1883. 

Oeneva 

2 
9 

$7,  588 
56,  527 

$4,344 
6,930 

$149, 309 
153,  929 

Vaud 

H 

64, 115 

11,  274 

303,  238 

Total  in  Switzerland 

123 

627,250 

1 

*2,  500,  000 

.  *  Estimated. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  economy  realized  on  the  annual  sales  is  12 
per  cent.,  or  $300,000.  As  there  are  only  about  30,000  members  all  told, 
and  the  sales  not  more  than  $1  per  head  of  the  population  per  annum, 
the  effect  upon  prices  and  the  course  of  trade  is  not  great.  Most  of 
the  workingmen  whom  I  have  questioned  tell  me  that  they  prefer  buying 
where  they  please  and  making  their  own  bargains  to  the  control  and 
risks  of  the  co-operative  societies.  This  indisposition  or  inaptitude  for 
organization  and  concerted  action  is  noticeable  in  many  ways  here,  as 
in  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor  and  in  politics,  and  seems  to  be  a 
trait  of -the  Swiss. 

i  may  add  that  besides  the  co-operative  societies  there  are  other,  more 
intormal,  unions  of  the  working  people,  having  no  stores  of  their  own, 
but  affording  facilities  for  buying  commodities  at  rates  under  the  prices- 
current;  and  others  again  which  undertake  investments  for  the  mem- 
bers jointly.  Through  these  latter  the  workingman  has  access  to  the 
JStock-exchange,  for  which  I  imagine  he  is  none  the  better. 

CONDITION  AND  MODE   OF  LIFE. 


Owing  to  the  solid  construction  of  the  buildings  the  laborer  is  gen- 
erally well  housed,  in  the  city  in  apartments,  in  the  country  in  apart- 
ments or  small  houses.  In  some  of  the  villages  where  barn,  stable,  and 
dwelling  are  all  under  one  roof  or  in  one  inclosure,  and  in  the  older  and 
crowded  parts  of  the  cities,  the  conditions  are  bad,  but  the  better-paid 
classes  have  now  no  diflSculty  in  finding  good  quarters  within  their 
means.  Clothing  is  usually  bought  ready-made  and  of  good  quality, 
at  moderate  prices. 

At  Geneva  one  may  say  that  the  laborer  lives  extremely  well.  His  daily  fare  is 
bread  with  cofifee,  au  lait,  for  breakfast ;  soup,  meat,  and  vegetables  at  noon  ;  meat, 
bread,  and  cheese  for  supper.  Even  the  poorer  classes  have  the  same,  only  inferior  in 
•quality  and  quantity.  Black  coffee  is  often  taken  between  meals,  a  little  red  wine  al- 
ways for  dinner.  Coke,  the  common  fuel,  is  cheap,  and  with  better  cooking  the 
meals  would  be  w,ell  served.* 

Of  late  years,  with  the  growing  cheapness  of  provisions  and  the  in- 
crease of  earnings,  the  laboring  classes  have  become  more  exacting  and 
far  more  expensive  in  their  habits,  especially  in  the  consumption  of  food 
-and  drink.  In  ordinary  cases  it  is  their  wastefulness  and  intemperance 
which  are  the  source  of  all  their  impoverishment  and  distress.    In  other 

*  Schuler.      Alimentation  des  Classes  Guvriferes  en  Suisse,  1883. 
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respects  their  condition  is,  on  the  whole,  enviable,  and  the  influences 
around  them  good.  The  state  supplies  sufficient  recreation,  religious 
services  and  teaching,  and  for  their  children  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
and  costly  systems  of  public  schools  in  Europe  ;  all  of  which  are  free. 
As  in  most  countries,  the  wages  of  unskilled  labor  afford  no  margin,  or 
a  small  one  for  saving ;  but  above  this  grade,  if  the  condition  of  the  la- 
borer does  not  improve,  it  is  generally  his  own  fault. 

SAFETY   OF  EMPLOYES  IN  FAOTOKIES,  ETC. 

This  is  the  subject  of  the  federal  law  of  1877,  "  concerning  labor  in 
factories."  It  defines  a  factory  to  be  any  industrial  establishment  where 
a  number  of  workmen  are  regularly  employed  together  in  any  inclosure 
(local  ferm6),  and  requires  that  it  be  constructed  and  managed  in  a 
manner  to  secure  as  perfectly  as  possible  the  life,  health,  comfort,  and 
moral  character  of  the  employes.  There  are  minute  provisions  as  to  the 
kind  of  employes  admitted  to  diftereut  kinds  of  manufactures,  the  hours 
of  labor  by  day  and  night  of  men,  women,  and  minors,  and  the  precau- 
tions to  be  taken  against  accident  and  hurtful  conditions.  The  pro- 
prietor is  wholly  or  partly  responsible  for  any  iujuries  which  he  cannot 
show  to  be  due  to  -force  majeure^  or  the  fault  of  the  employ6.  The  exe- 
cution of  this  law  is  confided  to  the  cantonal  authorities,  who  have  en- 
tire supervision  of  the  factory  from  the  filing  of  the  plans,  and  may 
refuse  the  license,  oi*  at  any  time  suspend  production  when  in  their 
opinion  the  safety  or  good  of  the  employ^  requires  it. 


Factories  subject  to  federal  law. 

1 

- 

Number 
of  fac- 
tories. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployes. 

Horse 
power. 

75 

102 

8 

2,042 

4,098 

333 

577 

Vaud '.. 

1,950 

Valaip --           -     -- 

225 

District  - 

185 

6,473 

2,752 

2,642 

134,  856 

59,452 

This  law  no  doubt  influences  the  relations  of  employers  and  employes 
beyond  the  limits  of  its  action,  but  it  may  be  said  that  in  general  the 
employ^  is  expected  to  take  care  of  himself,  which  for  the  rest  he  is  well 
able  to  do.  The  great  corporations,  like  the  Western  Swiss  Eailway, 
pension  their  employes  on  retirement,  and  during  service  require  them 
to  contribute  to  an  insurance  fund  for  the  disabled  and  their  families,  the 
latter  a  source  of  much  dissatisfaction  to  the  employes,  who  would  pre- 
fer to  have  an  option  in  the  matter.  The  state  pensions  certain  of  its 
employes,  and  facilitates  the  insurance  against  accident  and  sickness 
of  all.  Accidents  from  fire  are  almost  unknown,  owing  to  the  solid  con- 
struction of  buildings. 

POLITICAL  EIGHTS. 

Male  suttrage  is  universal  for  all  the  citizens  of  the  state.  The  vote 
of  the  working  classes  has  in  fact  determined  the  government  of  this 
canton  for  a  number  of  years.  The  two  great  political  parties  are  so 
evenly  balanced  here  that  the  casting  vote  is  said  to  lie  with  the  Swiss 
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from  other  cantons  in  residence  in  Geneva,  who  are  mostly  advanced 
radicals.  The  workingmen  have  their  full  proportion  of  taxation  ac- 
cording to  their  means. 

CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

The  business  reverses  and  prostration  of  the  last  ten  years  have  taken 
effect  in  emigration  of  the  workingmen  and  not  in  any  general  decrease 
in  earnings.  What  took  place  in  the  jewelers'  trade  after  the  strike  of 
1875,  as  noted  above,  has  happened  in  some  measure  in  the  other  trades.- 
The  emigration  appears  to  be  mostlj'  to  the  United  States  and  South 
America,  and  is  made  up  of  the  artisans  and  smaller  landholders.  It 
bears  no  proportion  to  the  movement  from  the  German  cantons,  but^ 
unfortunately,  takes  a  far  higher  class  of  men.  I  have  heard  of  no  case 
of  pauper  or  assisted  emigration  in  this  consular  district  or  in  French. 
Switzerland. 

Part  II. — Female  Labor. 

WOMEN  AND   CHILDREN  EMPLOYED  IN   INDUSTRIAL   PURSUITS. 

I  have  no  statistics  for  the  number  of  children.  The  following  is  th& 
distribution  of  women  so  employed : 


Employments. 


GeDeva. 


Vand. 


TotaL 


UanufacturiDe:  and  meohauical 
Commerce  ana  transportation.. 

Professional  and  personal 

Agriculture 

Total 


8,212 
1,540 
1,887 
1,114 


12,  753 


10,  410 
1,851 
3,038 

10,  864 


26, 163 


18, 623 
3,3»1 
4,92» 

11, 978 


38,  91t 


WAGES  PAID   TO  FEMALE  ADULTS. 


The  minimum  wages  are  probably  paid  to  women  employed  as  field 
hands  for  the  lighter  work  on  farms,  and  vary  from  15  to  40  cents  per 
day,  with  board  and  lodging,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year ;  the 
maximum  rates  probably  to  employes  of  the  canton  and  city,  some  of' 
whom  are  paid  as  high  as  from  $540  to  $580  per  annum.  The  average 
rates  may  be  taken  as  those  paid  to  unskilled  labor  in  general,  whiqh 
are  from  40  to  60  cents  per  day  without  board  and  lodging. 


HOURS    OF  LABOR. 


By  the  federal  law  on  factories  the  hours  of  labor  for  all  employ68 
must  not  exceed  eleven  per  day,  of  which  one  hour  must  be  taken  for 
the  midday  meal;  and  on  days  preceding  Sundays  and  holidays  must 
not  exceed  ten.  They  must  be  taken  between  5  a.  m.  and  8  p.  m.  in  June^ 
July,  and  August;  between  6  a.  m.  and  8  p.  m.  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Women  must  not  in  any  case  labor  at  night  or  on  Sundays ;  or  two- 
weeks  before  or  six  weeks  after  the  birth  of  a  child.  If  they  have 
household  duties  they  are  free  to  take  an  hour  and  a  half  for  the  mid- 
day meal.  In  other  than  factory  labor  the  usual  hours  for  women  are 
eight  to  ten. 
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MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CONDITION. 

On  the  whole,  good.  In  factories  the  proprietor  must  see  to  the  main- 
tenance of  decency  and  morality  when  the  sexes  are  employed  together, 
and  in  general,  public  opinion  is  pronounced  upon'this  point.  The  most 
general  infirmity  of  the  women,  as  of  the  men,  is  probably  intemperance. 
In  the  evening  and  on  Sundays  the  caf6s  are  frequented  by  both  sexes, 
but  the  women  are  far  more  abstemious  by  habit,  and  their  presence  is 
rather  a  restraint  on  the  men. 

I  know  of  no  means  provided  for  their  improvement  not  common  to 
both  sexes. 

SAFETY   OF   EMPLOYES. 

The  means  provided  are  general  for  all  employes.  In  factories  women 
must  not  be  employed  about  dangerous  parts  of  the  machinery. 

SANITARY  MEASURES. 

It  is  the  state  which  regulates  all  such  provisions,  as  already  ex- 
plained. In  addition  to  the  responsibility  of  the  proprietor  for  acci- 
dents and  injury  in  factories,  the  hospital  and  medical  service  of  the  can- 
ton and  city  is  fully  equipped  for  the  care  of  the  sict  and  wounded. 

INCREASE   IN   THE   WAOES   OF  WOMEN. 

Wages  have  increased,  the  costof  living  decreased,  as  already  stated. 
As  women  are  employed  mostly  in  the  lighter  kinds -of  work  adapted 
to  their  sex,  their  employment  has  had  no  sensible  effect  on  the  wages 
of  men.  For  the  more  delicate  processes  of  watch-making  and  other 
manufactures,  they  are  sometimes  employed  exclusively.  The  effect  on 
social  conditions  is  mostly  in  the  fact  that  they  arei  employed  here,  as 
in  Europe  generally,  in  labor  from  which  they  are  exempt  in  the  United 
States  ;  for  example,  as  farmhands. 

EDUCATION. 

An  illiterate  woman,  native  of  the  canton,  is  rare.  Attendance  on 
the  public  schools  for  all  children  of  citizens  is  obligatory,  and  their 
employment  in  factories  or  elsewhere  is  restricted  by  law  with  refer-- 
«nce  to  this.  They  must  not  in  any  case  be  overworked,  and  time 
enough  must  be  left  for  school  attendance.  In  all  the  Protestant  can- 
tons, and  especially  in  Geneva,  the  department  of  public  instruction  is 
the  most  important  and  expensive  branch  of  the  Government. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  watch  manufacture  that  a  large  part  of  the 
work  is  taken  home  by  the  workman  and  gives  emnloyment  to  the 
leisure  hours  of  the  whole  family.  Much  of  the  superiority  of  the  pro- 
duct is  due  to  this  early  training  of  the  children,  and  the  results  in 
general  do  not  seem  to  be  bad,  perhaps  are  the  reverse.  In  general  it 
may  be  said  that  the  disorders  and  distress  of  family  or  social  life  among 
the  laboring  classes  do  not  proceed  from  the  nature  of  their  labor,  the 
oppression  of  capital,  or  the  negligence  of  the  state,  but  from  dissipa- 
tion or  improvidence  of  their  own. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Chain- 
mean,  the  chaucelier  d'6tat  of  the  canton,  and  to  Mr.  Auberson,  secre- 
tary of  the  council  of  administration  of  the  city,  for  many  valuable  pub- 
lic documents;  to  my  colleague,  Mr.  Bachmann,  the  German  consul, 
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and  Mr.  Edouard  Fatio,  president  of  the  bureau  de  bienfaisance,  who 
have  collected  a  great  number  of  statistics  for  me,  and  to  Mr. ,  letter- 
carrier,  for  much  most  valuable  information  as  to  the  habits  and  condi- 
tion of  the  laboring  classes.  I  am  also  indebted  for  information  to  the 
following  persons  and  firms:  Messrs.  F.  Demole,  H.  Fazy,  Oho.  Alioth, 
business  manager  of  the  Tribune  de  Geneve ;  J.  Vaucher,  of  the  Journal 
de  Geneve,  and  B.  F.  Breniond;  Weibel,  Briquet  &>Co.,  F.  Stadler,  F. 
bonchon,  C.  Timp6,  Patek,  Philippe  &  Co.,  the  Gas  Company,  Th.  Tur- 
rettini,  civil  engineer,  H.  Meinier,  F.  Charnaux,  Favre-Brandt,  J.  F. 
Demierre  &  Co.,  C.  Schmiedt,  Bordier  &  Co.,  Weber,  proprietor  of  the 
Hotel  Irrational;  Professor  Marcelin,  and  J.  LeOoultre. 

LYELL  T.  ADAMS, 

-'    Consul. 

In  the  following  tables  the  "average  wages"  are  those  generally  paid 
unless  the  contrary  is  noted. 

I.  General  trades. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  Geneva  and  Vaud. 


Occupations. 


t  BUILUIHG  TRADSB. 

Bricklayers 

B!bdcaTrierB - 

KlasoDS., 

.  TendoTB 

Hortar-carriera 

ElastcieiB : 

P?enderB 

'S/ootera 

^InmbeTS 

Cai'penteis 

Gasfitters.' 

Painters ■■ 

Stonecutters 

OTHBB  TUADES. 

Bakeis,  witli  board  and  lodging .per  month 

blacksmiths  

Strikers 

Bookbinders ^ 

Brewers  

Butohnrs,  with  board  and  lodging per  month 

Brass-founders 

Cabinet-makers -.-.^ 

Confectioners,  with  board  and  lodging per  month 

Cigar  and  cigarette  makers 

Caniage-makers    

Conductors,  street  railways .' 

Coopers,  with  board  and  lodging ...per  month 

Drivers : 

Cab  and  carriage  

'Praymen-and  teamsters 

Street  railways    

Druiggists,  with  lodging  only 

Dyeirs 

^lUgravers  . ., i 

Gardeners,  with  lodging  only 

Gilders ...., 1 

Hatters 

Horseshoers .' 

Laborers,  porters,  ifec 

Lithographers ■. . 

Photographers ' 

Saddlers  and  harness-makers r-- 

Shoemaker's  - 

T|umers 

'bailors i 

Tinsmiths 

;Sri^k-maker8 

^.Tl^fflaterers 


Lowest. 

Highest 

$6  37 

$7  65 

4  63 

5  44 

6  37 

7  55 

4  63 

5  44 

3  47 

4  29 

6  95 

7  65 

i  63 

5  21 

6  95 

6  95 

6  95 

7  55 

6  95 

7  55 

9  26 

1168 

6  95 

7  55 

7  53 

8  69 

4  83 

9  65 

6  95 

7  S5 

6  95 

7  65 

2  90 

4  OS 

4  83 

7  72 

4  83 

11  68 

4  63 

6  95 

6  95 

7  55 

483 

28  95 

2  32 

4  OS 

4  05 

7  53 

4  05 

4  05 

4  83 

9  65 

4  05 

4  63 

3  50 

6  21 

3  51 

3  51 

6  27 

12  06 

4  63 

5  79 

4  63. 

11  58 

3  86 

4  83 

,  5  21 

6  95 

4  63 

6  95 

6  95 

7  55 

S  62 

4  S3 

5  79 
4  46 

11  53 
29  70 

4  05 

5  79 

3  47 

6  93 

3  47 

4  63 

2  90 

5  21 

6  95 
4  63 
6  95 

7  53 
6  95 
9  26 

Ayerag. 


$6  7« 
7  20 
7  20 
3  47 
5  79 
9  65 
5  78 


a  47 
5  21 
4  05 

7  72 

4  00 

4  50 

3  51 

8  69 

5  00 
5  79 

4  IS 

5  79 
5  79 
7  20 
4  35 


11  00 

4  63 

5  21 


4  25 
7  20 

5  79 
5  79 


no 


riK 
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FACTORIES,   MILLS,   ETC. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  factories,  mills,  <|-c.,  in  Geneva. 


OccupatioiiB. 


MANUFACTOBY  OF  PHYSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


Foremen ... 

Machinists. 
Joiners  ■ 


Coppersmiths . 
Workmen 


GAB  WORKS. 

Clerks per  month. 

Iron-workers  and  machinists 

Firemen 

Cokemen  and  clarifiera 

Workmen 

Workmen,  newly  employed ■ 

Lamp-lighters per  month. 

MANUFACTORIES  OF  MUSICAL  BOXES. 

Foremen 

PiqueTiaes -  -  - 

Garniasenses 

Tuners  (accordenrs) 

Posenrs-and  at^acheurs 

Jnstifienses 

Ajasteurs 

Kemontenrs 

Finishers  (termineurs) 


MANUFACTORIES  OF  JEWELRY. 


Workmen  - 
Polishers.  - 
GraTers . . . 


MAHUFACTOEIKS  OF  TILES  AND  PORCELAIN  STOVES. 

Tile-makers 

Molders 

Stove-makers 


WATCH  FACTORIES. 

Workmen : 

Upon  movements  in  the  rough 

I    tTpon  separate  parts 

Examiners: 

Simple  watches 

Complicated  watches 

Timers  (regleiirs) 


Lowest. 


$8  91 
4  63 
4  63 
6  37 
4  25 


24  13 
5  79 
5  21 
4  06 
4  25 
3  75 

15  63 


6  76 

3  38 

4  35 

8  44 
3  86 

9  65 

5  31 


5  21 
3  47 
7  24 


Highest. 


4  83 
7  24 

12  06 
19  30 
19  30 

124  13 

6  95 

6  95 

7  53 
4  63 


43  43 
5  79 
5  21 

4  05 

5  40 
3  76 

15  ei3 


9  17 

7  72 
4  35 
4  83 

8  93 

4  35 
11  58 

5  79 
7  72 


11  58 
4  63 
14  48 


6  95 


9  63 
14  48 

13  51 
28  95 
38  60 


FOUNDRIES,   MACHINE-SHOPS,   AND   IRON  WORKS. 

tVagea  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  foundries,  ^c,  in  Geneva. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

iveraga 

Holders 

FOUNDRIES. 

84  63 
4  05 

$5  79 
4  63 

$5  21 
4  36 

Workmen 

MACHINE-SHOPS. 

Foremen 

9  26 

Draftsmen 

9  26 

4  05 

6  95 

LABOK   IN   EUROPE SWITZERLAND. 

HOUSEHOLD   WAGES  IN  TOWNS   AND   CITIES. 
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Wages  paid  per  month,  with  hoard  and  lodging,  to  hoveehold  servants  {totvns  and  cities)  in 

Genera. 


Occupations. 


Lowest.    Highest.  Average. 


PRIVATE  FAMILIES. 


Cooki»,  female per  montli. . 

Cham  oerai  aids  and  waitresses do 

Valets  and  waitresses .do.... 

Goacbmen  do 

Stableboys  and  laborers do 


Managers per  montb. 

Secretaries .•- do . . . 

Head  cooks do... 


Coobs do. 

Head  waiters do . . 

Floor  waiters do . . 

^  Dining-i'oom  waiters do. 

Hoor  porters do.. 

Head  cbambermaids do. 

'  Floor  cbambermaids do . 

Stablemen  and  drivers : do. 


i^  86 
3  86 
5  79 
5  79 


39  00 
iS  00 
29  OO 
20  00 


.$7  72 
6  76 
9  65 
6  76 
4  83 


.1.. 
39  00 
58  00 
39  (JO 
29  00 


$5  79 
4  83 
6  76 
i  83 
3  86 


77  00 


15  00 
10  OO 
6  00 
10  00 
5  00 
5  00 


AGRICULTURAL  WAGES. 


paid  per  day  or  year  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (country)  servants,  with 
hoard  and  lodging,  in  general. 


Occupations. 


Jl'arm  bands,  vine  dressers,  and  gardeners per  day . . 

Dadrymen per  year.. 

Cow  berds do 

'  Servants,  males do 

iCobks,  female do . . . 

Chambermaids do 

Men  of  all  work per  day.. 


Lowest. 


CORPORATION   EMPLOY^IS. 


$0  29 
58 
20 
97 
58 
58 
20 


Highest. 


$0  77 
1  16 

87 
1  93 
1  16 
1  16 

77 


Averager 


$0  48 
97 
5g 
1  54 
77 
77 
48 


Wages  paid  to  the  corporation  employes  in  the  city  nf  Geneva- 
[Per  week  of  sixty  days.] 


OcGup  itions. 


^Architect _,- 

Chief  of  bareaa  of  taxes 

Golleotor  of  rents        

SSeretary  of  the  Etat  Civil. 
JEeeper  of  the  city  ball 


Lowest.    Highest. 


>  Council  of  administration : 

Secretary , $965  00 

Cashier ..  733  00 

Chief  accountant 695  00 

Cityworks :  I 

Engineer !      966  00 

579  00 
714  00 
676  00 
618  00 
386  00 


Average* 


*  The  average  is  found  by  dividing  the  whole  amount  paid  to  any  clans  of  employes  bv  the  who 
nnmher  in  the  class. 
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Wages  paid  to  the  corporation  employes  in  the  dig  of  Geneva — Continued. 


Occupations. 


City  tolls  (octroi) : 

Controller ■ 

1         Keceivers ■ 

Sergeants  

Inspectors - ■ 

"Watchmen , 

Aljattoirs  and  cattle  market : 

Director 

Receivers 

Weighers  (2) 

Inspector 

'     Firemen 

Atteiidants  (2) ., 

School  of  watch-making: 

Director ■ 

Masters' 

School  of  fine  arts : 

Director 

Professor • 

School  of  design : 

Professors .' 

Teachers,  female  (2) 

School  of  art  applied  to  industry: 

Professors  (2)      

Museum  of  natural  history: 

Director 

Keeper  of  collections 

Puhlic  library : 

Librarian  ...\ 

Keepers  (2) 

Distributers.' 

Overseers  (2)  

Circulating  libraries ; 

Chief  of  service 

Distributers 

Keeper ■ 

Botanical  garden  and  conservatory : 

Keeper  of  conservatory 

Under-keeper  of  conservatory 

Director  of  garden 

Gardener 

Under-eardener '. 

Keeper  of  the  theater 

City  property: 

Overseer  of  works 

Superintendent  of  streets 

Under-superintendent  of  streets ^ . . . 

Superintendent  of  gardens  and  promenades. 

Overseer  of  promenades 

Gardener 

'     Director  of  water  supply 

Chief  engineer  of  water  supply 

,  Police : 

Chief  inspector 

Sergeants  (3).; 

Inspectors 

Inspector  of  markets 

Tunerals : 

Chief  of  bureau 


Various  employes  of  the  different  bureaus : 

Chief  clerks 

Clerks : 

Copyists 

'Janitors  and  porters 

Messengers  (2) 

Overseers  and  keepers 

Storekeeper j :.., 

Usher 

"Weigher : 

Laborers  paid  by  the  day  of  ten  hours  :* 

Streets  

Gardens  ai  iL  (r   >menadea 

"Waterworks 


Lowest. 


?772  00 
309  00 
290  00 
261  00 
233  00 

579  00 
483  00 
290  00 
270  00 
290  00 
241  00 

1, 158  00 
347  00 

772  00 
579  00 

145  00 
232  00 


579  00 
540  00 

483  00 
347  00 
540  00 
290  00 

290  00 
154  00 
290  00 

463  00 
290  00 
232  00 
579  00 
212  00 
463  00 

'463  00 
579  00 
425  00 
772  00 
301  00 
232  00 
869  00 
462  00 

676  00 
347  00 
301  00 
579  00 

579  00 
290  00 

425  00 
232  00 
232  00 
46  00 
97  00 
116  00 
290  00 
309  00 
290  00 

44 

57 
67 


Highest. 


$483  00 
290  00 
261  00 
233  00 


483  00 
290  00 


241  00 
'772 '66 


579  00 
579  00 


483  00 
540  00 
347  00 


347  00 
301  00 


540  00 
425  00 
232  00 
290  00 
290  00 
232  00 


'  The  average  wages  of  this  class  are  those  generally  paid. 
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GOVERNMENT  DEPARTMENTS  AND  OFFICES. 

Wages  paid  per  annum  io  employ^  in  Government  departments  and  offices,  exclusive  of 
tradesmen  and  laborers,  in  Geneva. 


Occnpations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average* 

Conncilof  state: 

$1, 158  00 
965  00 
926  00 
618  00 
086  00 
347  00 

676  00 
386  00 
679  00 
463  00 
174  00 

676  00 

965  00 
579  00 
386  00 
579  00 
579  00 

676  00 

1, 158  00 

966  00 
483  00 
618  00 
328  00 

618  00 

483  00 

807  00 
695  00 
309  00 

579  00 

1, 158  00 
627  00 

483  00 
141  00 

676  00 
290  on 
394  00 
290  00 
270  00 
192  00 
116  00 
77  00 
579  00 

77  00 

556  00 
68  00 

78  00 
31  00 
26  00 

869  00 
714  00 

31  00 
614  00 

15  00 

676  00 
62  00 
308  00 

.386  00 
39  00 

Chancellor  of  Btate 

TJsher 

Archivists  (2) 

$.546  00 

Military  department: 

Secretary-commaudant 

Director  of  arsesal : 

■Department  of  finance  and  commerce : 

Chief  of  bureau , 

r'    Cashier • 

Commissary  of  railways 

Department  of  public  contributions: 

Bureau  pf  registration : 

Director « 

579  66 

$547  00 

Bureau  of  assessment : 

Bureau  of  collections:                                                        \ 

Begistry  of  lands: 

Director 

Surveyor 

463  00 

Bureau  of  the  census : 

Department  of  public  instruction : 

'' 

141  00 
676  00 

141  00 

Primary  schools : 

Inspectors 

676  00 

394  00 
290  QO 
270  00 
192'  00 
116  00 
77  00 

394  00 

Teachers,  female  

290  00 

270  00 

192  00 

116  00 

Pupil  teachers,  female     ..          .' 

77  00 

Sewing  teachers                   - 

77  00 

V    566  00 
68  00 

77  00 

Secondary  schools : 

Teachers ...          .          . 

656  00 

68  00 

Complementary  schools : 

182  00 

81  00 

College  of  Geneva: 

Principal..            ....                              

772  00 
494  00 
724  00 
621  00 

758  00 

244  00 

Teachers,  industrial  and  commercial  section 

709  00 

239  00 

Girls'  schools : 

Principal 

Masters J ..  . 

865  00 
540  00 

243  00 

352  00 

Gymnasium  : 

Professors 

965  00 

403  00 

*The  avei-age  is  fonnd  here  by  dividing  the  whole  amonnt  paid  to  any  class  of  employes  by  the  whole 
number  in  the  class. 
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Wages  paid  per  annum  io  employes  in  Government  departments,  4-c. — Continued. 


Oocupations. 


■University  of  Geneva : 

Professors,  faculty  of  sciences V 

Professors,  faculty  of  letters 

Professors,  faculty  of  law 

Professors,  faculty  of  tteoloey 

Professors,  faculty  of  medicine 

Professors'  assistants 

Engineer  of  chemical  works 

Beadle , 

School  of  gvmnastics : 

Teachers  (2)  

Astronomical  observatory : 

Director 

Afltrouomors  (2) 

Deaf  and  dtimh  Institute : 

Director 

Dental  school: 

Professors 

Demonstrators  (2) 

Assistant  demonstrator 

School  of  industrial  arts : 

Professors 

Overseers  (2) 

Guis^ur  (baker) 

Department  of  justice  and  police : 
Courts  of  law: 

Presidents  and  juges  d'instruction  . . . 

Judges  .,-; 

Associate  judges 

Registrars 

Assistant  registrars 

Attorney -general. . .' 

Assistant  attorney  general  (2) 

•Justices  of  peace 

Kegistrars i . . 

Police : 

Director  of  central  police 

Secretary  of  department 

Commissaries  (2) 

Cashier , 

Inspectors  (3) ' 

Under  inspectors 

Chief  sergeants  (2) 

Sergeants 

Under  sergeants 

Policemen,  city  service 

Policemen,  country  service 

"Warden  of  port 

"Warden  of  waters 

Gendarmerie : 

Chief  of  corps 

First  lieutenant 

Second  lieutenant 

Quartermaster 

Sergeants 

Gendarmes 

Bureau  of  pormls  de  s^'our : 

Secretary 

Bureau  of  i)ublic  health : 

Inspecting  physician 

Agents  (2) 

Department  of  the  interior : 

Secretary 

Established  churches : 

Pastors,  Protestant 

Priests,  Catholic , 

Curates,  Catholic 

Bureau  of  the  etat  civil : 

Director. 

Prisons  and  insane  asylum: 

Directors 

'  Physicians 

Chaplains  (2) , 

^Overseers,  superintendents  of  workshops,  &c 
Assay  office : 

Assayer  of  metals 

Secretary , 

Department  of  public  works : 

Engineer 

Architect 

Secretary 

Geometer 


Lowest.  I  Highest 


1 

$193  00 

115  00 

135  00 

656  00 

193  00 

212  00 

370  00 

579  00 

232  00 

193  DO 

386  00 

483  00 

772  00 

839  00 

347  00 

290  00 

261  00 

417  on 

$463  00 
232  00 
386  00 
290  00 
193  00 
965  00 
676  00 
869  00 
lie  00 

926  00 
695  00 
695  00 
598  00 
483  00 
347  00 
405  00 
309  00 
318  00 
299  00 
183  00 
290  00 
290  00 

618  00 
405  00 
386  00 
315  90 
266  00 
241  00 

521  00 

386  00 
290  00 

676  00 

579  00 
579  00 
733  00 

772  00 

386  00 

97  00 

232  00 

116  00 

695  00 
579  00 

965  00 
965  00 
676  00 
60S  00 


$2,  310  00 
869  00 
869  00 
811  00 
2,  316  00 
463  00 


386  00 


772  00 
869  00 


1,  544  00 
290  00 


$965  00 
869  00 
772  00 
656  00 
502  00 


I 


676  00 
869  00 
116  00 


695  00 


579  00 
540  00 
444  00 
886  00 
367  00 
347  00 
183  00 


266  00 
241  00 


347  00 


962  00 
962  00 
733  00 


386  00 
386  00 
232  00 
232  00 
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Wages  paid  pet  annum  to  employisin  Government  departments  and  offices,  4'o. — Continued. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average, 

Department  of  public  works — Continued. 

$405  00 
463  00 
463  00 
483  00 
579  00 

386  00 
174  00 
232  00 
232  00 

Draftsman 

Bookkeeper 

Superintendent  of  roads 

Various  employes  of  tlie  difierent  departments : 

Chief  clerks 

$618  00 
463  00 
290  00 
463  00 

$513  00 

Clerks 

344  00 

Ushers ,, 

353  00 

TRADES   AND   LABOR  IN   GOVERNMENT  EMPLOY. 
Wages  paid  per  annum  to  the  trades  and  laborers  in  Government  employ  in  Geneva. 


Occiipations. 


Lowest.       Highest.      Average. 


Barbers  (1) , 

Cooks,  with  board  and  lodging i , 

Gardeners  (2),  with  board  and  lodging , , 

'Housekeeper  (1),  with  board  and  lodging j 

Jailers,  with  board  and  lodging ., 

Janitors 

Men  of  all  work  (2) 

Messengers 

ITurses,  with  board  and  lodging 

Porters,  with  board.and  lodging , 

Superintendents  of  workshops,  with  board  and  lodging. 


$116  00 
48  00 
58  00 
97  00 

116  00 
39  00 

116  00 

116  00 
68  00 
39  00 

116  00 


$116  00 
87  00 


$72  00 


116  00 
390  00 
232  00 
232  00 
68  00 
174  00 
232  00 


116  00 

212  00 


174  00 
62  00 
120  00 
139  00 


*  Obtained  by  dividing  the  whole  amount  paid  to  any  class  by  the  whole  number  in  the  class. 


PRINTERS   AND   PRINTING  OFFICES. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  to  printers  in  Genera. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

$6  37 
6  37 
3  47 
3  47 

$10  62 
9  65 
4  83 
C  95 

$6  95 
6  95 

5  21 

STORE  AND   SHOP  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  per  year  in  stores  and  shops  to  males  and  females  in  Geneva. 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


Wholesale  stores: 

Cashiers 

Bookkeepers 

Chief  salesmen 

Salesmen 

Commercial  travelers  - . 

Janitors 

Porters 

^    Men  of  all  work 

Ketail  stores : 

Cashiers 

Bookkeepers 

Chief  salesmen 

Salesmen 

Porters  and  messengers 

Men  of  all  work 

Retail  shops : 

Saleswomen 


$290  00 
290  00 
386  00 
232  00 
^86  00 
290  00 
290  00 
232  00 

174  00 
174  00 
241  00 
185  00 
70  00 
185  00 

70  00 


$579  00 
579  00 
965  00 
579  00 
965  00 
347  00 
347  00 
290  00 

241  00 
241  00 
347  00 
232  00 
116  00 
232  00 

139  00 


$212  00 
212  00 
290  00 
193  00 
97  00 
193  00 

97  00 
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FACTORIES,   MILLS,   ETC. 
Wages  paid  per  day,  month,  or  year  in  factories,  mills,  ^c,  i«  Vavd. 


Occupations. 


MANUFACTOKY  OF  MILK  FOOD. 

Men. 

1  chief  Tnachioist per  day. 

1  foreman do... 

1  chief  or  snporintendent  of  workshop do... 

1  under  aaperiutendent  of  workshop do... 

1  stoker do... 

2  workmen do... 

6  workmen ' do... 

1  workman do... 

15 workmen do... 

2  workmen ^... - do... 

10  workmen do... 

9  workmen do... 

1  workman do.., 

3  workmen , do... 

1  workman do... 

Do do.., 

2  workmen do.. 

W(yin(m. 

1  forewoman do.. 

2  workwomen do. . 

23  workwomen.. do.. 

17  workwomen do.. 

1  workwoman i do.. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 

4  workw6roen , do.. 

M.iNUFACTOHY  OF  WATCH  JKWF.LS. 

Superintendents by  the  year. 

Foremen do.- 

Inspectors 

"Workmen per  day 

Workwomen do.. 

Workmen hy  the  piece 

Workwomen .do.. 

CIGAK  FACTOBIES. 

Workmen ^ per  day  of  11  hours 

Workwomen do . . 

MANUFACTORIES  OF  MUSICAL  BOXES. 

Mechanics per  day 

Clerks per  month 

Workmen per  day 


Lowest. 


*1  85 
1  77 
1  18 
1  04 
87 
1  06 


87 
81 
77 
67 
5* 
48 
42 


23 


289  00 
270  00 
231  00 

77 
58 
77 
77 


67J 

IG  45 

58 


Highest. 


$579  00 

347  00 

328  00 

1  35 

96J 

1  64 

1  16 


1  35 

38  60 


Average, 


$405  00 
264  00 
283  70 
96i 
77 
96i 
87 


71 
48 


96i 

'77' 


FOUNDRIES,  MACHINE-SHOPS,  AND   IRON  WORKS. 

Wages  paid  per  annum  in  foundries,  machine-sliops,  and  iron  works  in  Vavd. 


Occupation. 


MaAa^ev 

Chief  engineer  . . . 

Head  clerk 

Engineers... 

Draftsmen 

Clerks  (office) 

Foremfen 

Holders 

Turners 

Fitters  and  setters 

Blacksmiths 

Uolders 

Clippers 

Workmen 


$P65  00 
926  00 
926  00 
485  00 
772  00 
270  00 
444  00 
270  00 
231  00 
231  00 
212  00 
231  00 
J  73  00 
173  00 


$965  00 
926  00 
926  00 
485  00 
868  CO 
270  00 
505  00 
270  00 
366  00 
386  00 
366  00 
405  00 
231  00 
231  00 


$965  00 
926  00 
926  80 
485  00 
823  00 
270  00 
484  00 
270  00 
269  00 
308  00 
289  00 
308  00 
193  00 
193  00 
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RAILWAY  EMPLOYl&S. 
Wages  paid  to  railroad  employes  in  the  consular  district  of  Geneva. 
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Occupations. 


Lowest. 


TKACnoN. 

1  chief  enfSneer per  year. .  $1, 544  00 

2  head  clerks  (engineerB) do 1,042  00 

1  inspector  of  rolling  material do 811  00 

6  oMefs  of  depots do 621  00 

2  draftsmen do 386  00 

14  clerks  and  commission  agents do 212  00 

6  foremen do 423  00 

84  jonmeymen do 212  00 

18  searchers  and  assistants do 247  00 

59  regular  engine  men do 347  00 

.14  supplementary  engine  men do 301  00 

52  regular  stokers do...  255  00 

17  supplementary  men do 247  00 

41  chief  ' '  graissenrs"  and  assistants  (to  grease  in  stations) do 104  00 

2  conductors  of  stationary  engines do 278  00 

Iportor do 267  00 

1  night  watchman do 229  00 

300  workmen  (in  the  workshops) per  day..  58 

13  car  washers  (women) peryegr..  11  58 

BAILROAD  TSACK. 

1  chief  engineer per  year. .    1,544  00 

1  chief  engineer  in  charge  of  central  office do  ...j      965  00 

1  assistant  engineer do..  .       463  00 

ahookkeepers do '      386  00 

1  assistant  bookkeeper do 232  00 

1  commiBBion'Bgent do... 

1  snperintendent  of^telegraphs do... 

7  section  engineers 1 do... 

7  office  messengers .- — do  .. 

25  chiefs  of  districts .do... 

84  chief  roadmen do... 

83  assist^mt  roadmen do... 

307  roadmen do... 

51  plat&  layers do  .. 

26 gate-keepers,  men -j do... 

346  gate-keepers,  women - do — 

3  workmen  in  the  workshops do  .- 

110  supplementary  workmen  in  the  workshops,  by  the' day.  .per  hour. 


TRAFFIC  ASD  MOTION. 

1  chief  of  the  traffic  per  year. 

1  head  clerkof  the  traffic do... 

5  section  inspectors - do... 

1  secretary  - do... 

1  assistant  secretary do . . . 

17  clerks  and  comniission  agents -- do — 

1  office  messenger .' ^.. ...do — 

1  snpei-intendent  of  telegraphs .- do... 

11  telegraph  operators  (one  women) do  .. 

10  chiefs  of  first-class  stations do... 

10  under  chiefs  of  first-class  stations do... 

124  chiefs  of  stations do... 

5chie&  of  intorimary  stations do... 

33  factors '. do..- 

30  'factors  (supernumerary) do- .  - 

3  factors  (ihteriniary) do... 

5  snperintendents do... 

6  porters do... 

13  night  watchmen do. . . 

4  salubrity  clerks  (three  women) do... 

142  switchmen do — 

2  chiefs  of  principal  trains do... 

47  chiefs  of  trains --.  ■-- do--- 

32  controllers do... 

OSbrakemen do... 

24 receivers,  travelers'  department  (seven  women) do... 

19  receivers,  baggage  department,  and  weighers do..- 

22  hf'ad  clerks  in  the  parcels  office  (warehouse) do .  -  - 

3  under  clerks  in  the  parcels  office  (warehouse) ...' do... 

13  cashiers  in  the  parcels  office  (warehoase) do  .. 

82  clerks  in  the  parcels  office  (warehouse) do... 

9  clerks  material  and  custom-house  agents do  -- 

10  superintendents  and  clerks  (manutention) do-.. 

52  markers do... 

16  foremen  (chefs  d'6qnip'e) do... 

12  under  foremen  (sons  chefs  d'6quipe) do... 

113  squad  men  (honuues  d'6quipe) do... 


695  00 
193  00 
334  00 
220  00 
174  00 
150  00 
150  00 
23  00 
23  00 
232  00 
06 


1,  544  00 
1,  275  00 
772  00 
733  00 
656  OO 
174  00 
270  00 
540  00 
115  00 
424  00 
270  00 
193  00 
270  00 
193  00 
115  00 
232  00 
222  00 
115  00 
203  00 
69  00 
193  00 
386  00 
243  00 
232  00 
221  00 
174  00 
193  00 
208  00 
289  00 
270  00 
174  00 
212  00 
251  do 
231  00 
251  00 
231  00 
173  00 


Highest. 


$636  00 
405  00 
579  00 
486  00 
278  00 
405  00 
521  00 


278  00 


312  00 
282  00 


1  15 
162  00 


1, 154  00 
232  00 
417  00 
324  00 
220  00 
185  00 
185  00 
104  00 
104  00 
318  00 


309  00 
695  00 
386  00 
386  00 
328  00 
232  00 
115  00 


263  00 
212  00 
251  00 
212  00 
270  00 
463  00 
289  00 
243  00 
232  00 
434  00 
289  00 
521  00 
424  00 
405  00 
289  00^ 
289  00^ 
463  00 
260  00 
328  00 
289  00 
222  00 
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Wages  paid  to  railroad  employes  in  the  consular  district  of  Geneva — Continued. 


Occupations. 


Tkaffic  and  motion— Continued. 

131  Journeymen per  day. 

1  controller  or  chief  of  office per  year. 

8  clerka  (of  whom  6  are  women) do... 

WAREHOUSES. 

1  head  warehouseman do... 

1  warehouseman  (printed-matter department) do... 

9  clerks do  .. 

2  warehouse  assistants ..do — 

1  messenger  do — 

6  squads  of  workmen per  day. 

14  journeymen do... 

COSSXRUCTION. 

1  chief  engineer per  year 

1  under  engineer,  chief  of  office do  .. 

3  BAsistaut  engineers ...dq — 

1  superintendent do  .. 

2  draftsmen do... 

1  bookkeeper do  .. 


Lowest. 


$0  63 
775  00 
137  00 


762  00 
370  00 
185  00 
173  00 
231  00 
58 


1,  .544  00 
830  00 
422  00 
579  00 
316  00 
385  00 


$0  58 


351  00 

463  00 
332  00 

77 
58 

579  00 

388  00 

Avei*ge. 


$0  53 
775  00 
220  00 


752  00 
370  00 
291  00 
252  00 
231  00 
63 
58 


1,544  00 
830  00 
521  00 
579  00 
352  00 
385  00 


STEAMBOAT   BMPLOYjfcs. 
Wages  paid  per  annum  to  employes  oj  sleamioats  on  lake  of  Geneva. 


Occupations. 


Lowest.    Highest. 


General  inspector  and  chief  of  the  office 1'  $772  00 

Chief  engineer 675  00 

Chief  of  the  yard j      733  00 

Captains  and  bookkeepers 289  00 

Machinists   347  00 

00 


Pilots  . 


301  I 


Boatmen j 231  00 

Stokers 231  00 

Carpenters,  joiners,  locksmiths,  and  workmen  |      183  00 


$1, 158  00 
868  00 
868  00 
636  00 
6^6  00 
347  00 
289  00 
289  00 
347  00 


V.  Hotels. 

Wages  paid  per  month  or  year  to  employes  of  hotels  in  Vaud. 


Occupations. 


Secretar.y  / per  year. 

Head  waiter do... 

Floor  waiter jjer  month. 

Dining-room  waiters do . . . 

"Waiters  {volunteers  *) , 

Office  boy per  month. 

Cellar  man do .  - . 

Porter do . . . 

Floor  porters    do . . , 

Omnibus  driver do... 

Messenger do... 

Head  cook do... 

Pirst  assistant  cook do .  - . 

Second  assistant  cook do  , . 

Pastry-cook do... 

Saucepan  man do... 

Apprentices  * 

Boy  for  the  linen per  month  . 

Boy  for  the  garden do... 

Joinei do- . . 

Governess:  ^O"^"- 

For  the  floor do... 

For  the  linen do... 

For  the  husbandry do . . . 

For  the  desserts do . . . 

Cook  woman do... 

Chambermaids .do... 

Girls  for  the  linen do... 


Lowest. 


$384  00 

193  00 

7  72 

5  79 


6  75 

4  84 

3  86 

3  86 

1  93 

38  60 

17  37 

17  37 

11  60 


5  79 
3  86 
9  65 


7  72 

5  79 

6  79 
4  84 
3  86 
2  89 
2  89 


Highest.    Average. 


$463  00 

231  00 

9  65 

7  72 


8  75 
5  79 
5  79 
3  86 

96  SO 
24  00 
19  80 
15  44 

9  65 


$426  00 
212  00 


6  75 


3  56 
7  72 
5  79 

4  84 
484 
2  89 

67  50 
20  50 
18  35 
13  50 
9  16 


*  No  wages. 


7  72 

6  76 

4  84 

4  00 

11  60 

10  61 

8  68 

8  29 

6  75 

6  36 

6  75 

6  36 

5  79 

624 

4  84 

4  44 

3  86 

3  47 

3  86 

3  47 
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VI.  Banks  and  bankers. 

PFages  paid  per  annum  to  emploifSs  in  hanlcing  houses  in  Vaud, 


OccnpalioBs. 


O^ce  ZVb.  1. 

Commercial  correspondent,  chief  of  office 

Accountant  of  agencies , 

Accountant  for  wie  settlement  of  discount  drafts  in  agencies 

First  aAsistant  accountant  for  the  settlement  of  discount  drafts  in 
agencies 

Second  assistant  accountant  for  the  settlement  of  discount  drafts  in 
agencies '. 

Accountant  for  settlement  of  drafts  discounted  outside  of  the  age'ncies 

First  assistant  accountant  for  settlement  of  drafts  discounted  outside 
-  of  the  agencies 

Second  assistant  accountant  for  settlement  of  drafts  discounted  out- 
side of  the  agencies 


O^ffice  Iifo.  2. 

General  secretary,  chief  of  office 

Chief  of  the  litigious  business 

Position  of  the  loans  account,  informations,  correspondence  . 
Copyist * ^ 

OMces  Nos.  3  and  4. 


Accounts-current  clerk,  chief  of  office 

Assistant  accounts-current  clerk * 

Chief  of  the  loans  ^account 

Aseistant  chief  of 'the  loans  account 

Chief  of  the  correspondents'  accounts  

Assistant  chief  of  the  correspondents'  accounts 

Chief  of  the  deposit  account  and  j  udicial  consignations 

Assistant  chief  of  the  deposit  account  and  judicial  consignations. 


Cashier,  chief  of  the  office . . . 

Second  cashier 

Assistant  cashier 

Clerk  of  the  money  invoices . 

Collector  at  the  wicket 

Collector  at  the  domicile 


OJice  No.  5. 


OMces  Nos.  6,  7,  and  8. 

Chief  of  office    

Clerk  for  the  settlement  of  discount  drafts 

Clerk  for  the  notification  of  protests 

Assistant  clerk  for  the  notiucation  of  protests 

Clerk  for  the  minute  of  protests  

Clerk  for  the  protocol  of  discount  drafts 

Assistant  clerk  for  the  protocol  of  discount  drafts . 

Clerk  for  the  copy  of  discount  drafts  

Clerks  for  the  general  repertory  of  engagements  . . . 

OJice  No.  9. 

Chief  of  the  general  bookkeeping,  journal,  &c  ^ 

Clerk  for  the  ledger 

Clerk  for  the  entry  and  outlet  of  discount  drafts . . . 
Clerk  for  the  entry  and  outlet  of  drafts  to  cash 


Chief  (?f  office— public  funds . . 

First  assistant 

Second  assistant 

General  controller 

Archivist 

P/>rter 


O^ce  No.  10. 


Counsel  s>f  Administration, 

Director — president  of  the  counsel,  with  lodging.. 

First  administrator ^ 

Second  administrator 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$579  00 

$714  00 

405  00- 

521  00 

405  00 

521  00 

€86  00 

501  00 

231  00 

'  231  00 

386  00 

501  od 

308  00 

424  00 

231  00 

347  00 

579  00 

714  00 

482  00 

617  00 

289  00 

424  00 

231  00 

386  00 

540  00 

714  00 

289  00 

405  00 

501  00 

675  00 

289  00 

405  00 

501  00 

675  00 

289  00 

405  00 

501  00 

637  00 

289  00 

405  00 

1,  061  00 

1,  061  00 

579  00 

714  00 

308  00 

444  00. 

289  00 

424  00 

289  00 

424  00 

289  00 

405  00 

579  00 

714  00 

424  00 

540  00 

270  00 

424  00 

231  00 

347  00 

231  00 

366  00 

231  00 

366  00 

231  00 

,347  00 

231  00 

366  00 

347  00 

482  00 

579  00 

714  00 

424  00 

540  00 

328  00 

463  00 

270  00 

424  00 

579  00 

714  00 

347  00 

463  00 

308  00 

426  00 

733  00 

810  00 

289  00 

426  00 

289  00 

426  00 

1,  930  00 

1,  930  00 

1,  071  00 

1,  071  00 

1,  071  00 

1,  071  00 

Outside  of  the  afoie-named  functions,  which  are  peiToanent,  there  are,  (1)  assistant  collectors,  wh 
number  vary  according  to  the  wants,  and  who  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  2^  cents  per  draft ;  (2)  a  oert£ 
number  of  assistants  (numbering  10  actually)  reserved  in  case  of  increase  of  work  or  to  replace  regu 
clerks  who  might  be  taken  ill  or  are  obliged  to  perfonn  military  duties,  &c.  Their  salary  amoui 
to  $231. 

According  to  the  statutes,  clerks  with  a  fixed  salary  have  a  right  to  a  certain  percentage  on  the  i 
profits  of  the  banks.    In  the  years  1881,  1882,  and  1883,  this  percentage  amounted  to  one-sixteenth 
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VII.  Government  bepaetments  and  offices. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  employes  in  Government  departments  and  offices  in  Vaud. 


OccupatioDs. 


T'Connselora  of  state  '. > 

21  prefects 

CHANCERY. 

I  obaneellor 

1  secretary 

1  archivist - - 

1  assistant  archivist 

2  secretaries  (for  the  legalizations) 

1  secretaries'  copyist 

5  nshers  at  the  council  of  state 

1  porter 

1  messenger 

STATE  TRIBUNAL. 

7  .indges 

1  recorder  

bis  sabstitute 

1  recorder  (at  the  accusation  court) 

2  copyists ./. .. 

2  ushers .'.-. 

PESAL  JUSTICE. 

1  attorney-general 

1  substitute 

1  secretary ^. 

3  attorneys  (procureurs) ^. 

1  judge  of  instruction 

1  recorder 

1  usher j 

DEPAKTMBNT  OF  JUSTICE  AND  POLICE. 

1  chief  secretary 

2  secretaries ■ 

2  Tinder-secretaries 

2  copyists 

1  inspector  of  the  bouse  of  detention 

1  director  of  penitentiary 

1  director  of  central  prison 

19  jailers 

41  porters 

1  chief  of  secret  police 

2  agents  of  secret  police 

PUBLIC  INBTEUCTION  AND  WORSHIP  DEPARTMENT. 

1  chief  secretary 

1  secretary - 

1  Under-Secretary 

1  usher-porter 

1  inspector  of  the  communal  colleges 

1  inspector  of  the  schools 

1  cantonal  librarian 

1  assistant  llbrariau >. 

2  professors  at  the  academy 

1  secretary  of  the  academy 

1  beadle i. 

1  director  of  the  cantonal  college I .,-.. 

Teachers  at  the  cantonal  college 

1  beadle 

1  director  of  the  industrial  school 

Teachers  at  the  industrial  school ' 

1  porter 

1  director  of  the  normal  school 

Teachers  at  the  normal  school 

1  director  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  institute 

Clergymen 

HOME  DEPARTMENT. 

2  chief  secretaries 

1  secretary  for  the  cantonal  insurance 

1  bookkeeper -^ 

1  medical  officer 

1  second  secretary 


,  158  00 
212  00 


965  OO 
500  00 
540  00 
424  00 
386  00 
366  00 
328  00 
463  00 
231  00 


965  00 
868  00 
679  00 
482  00 
347  00 
347  00 


$965  00 
694  00 
386  00 
656  00 
772  00 
482  00 
386  00 


656  00 
463  00 
386  00 
366  00 
675  00 
386  00 
270  00 
29  00 
9  65 
579  00 
484  00 


$1, 158  00 
1, 409  00 


965  00 
579  00 
560  00 
444  00 
405  00 
386  00 
366  00 
463  00 
231  00 


965  00 
868  00 
679  00 
482  00 
405  00 
347  W 


$965  00 
694  00 
386  00 
656  00 
772  00 
482  00 
386  00 


675  00 
530  00 
405  00 
386  00 
675  00 
386  00 
270  00 
29  00 
12  50 
579  00 
544  00 


$1, 158  00 
810  00 


656  00 

B75  00  1 

505  00 

'   524  00 

366  00 

386  00 

270  00 

270  00 

694  00 

714  00 

463  00 

463  00 

505  00 

505  00 

426  00 

426  00 

694  00 

965  00 

289  00 

289  00 

154  00 

154  00 

772  00 

772  00 

468  00 

617  00 

231  00 

231  00 

772  00 

772  00 

308  00 

617  00 

250  00 

250  00 

675  00 

675  00 

289  00 

529  00 

579  00 

579  00 

484  00 

656  00 

656  00 

675  00 

505  00 

524  00 

505  00 

524  00 

463  00 

484  00 

380  00 

405  00 
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Wages  paid  to  employes  in  Gorernment  departments  and  ofieea,  4-0. — Continued. 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


EoM^  DEPABTMENT — Continued. 


3  under-eecretaries 

1  nsher-porter    

1  director  of  cantonal  liospital 

SnrgeoDS  and  physicians 

1  director  of  the  insane  asylum  . . 
1  physician  at  the  insane  asylum  . 


DEPAKTMENT  OP  AGEICULTURE  AND   COMMERCE. 


1  chief  secretary 

1  under-seoretary 

1  clerk ■ 

1  general  inspector  of  forests . 

6  mspectors  of  forests 

8  nnder-inspectors  of  forests . . 
1  inspector  of  huildings 


MILITAKY   DEPAKTMENT. 


1  chief  secretary 

1  secretary « 

1  registrar 

1  copyist.  — 

1  quartenuaster-f^eneral  . . . 

His  assistant 

3  commiindants  of  places... 

1  director  of  the  arsenal 

1  stores-keeper 

1  cutter 

2  barracks  porters 

1  bai^racks  porter  (woman)  . 


PUBLIC   WORKS   DEPARTMENT. 


I  controller 

1  secretary 

1  Under-Secretary 

1  copyist 

1  cantontil  engineer 

19  surveyors 

2  engineers  (bridges  and  roads) . 


TBEASUBY  DEPARTMENT. 


2  chief  secretaries 

4  secretaries 

3  nnder-secretaries 

1  stamper 

1  general  land  surveyor  . 

1  assistant 

19  receivers 


$366  00 
77  00 
675  00 
193  00 
772  00 
579  00 


656  00 
426  00 
426  00 
675  00 
541  00 
173  00 
772  00 


656  00 
463  00 
426  00 
366  00 
617  00 
463  00 
579  00 
444  00 
598  00 
463  00 
270  00 
231  00 


656  00 
544  00 
::86  00 
366  00 
965  00 
135  00 
617  00 


656  00 
426  00 
366  00 
366  00 
017  00 
366  00 
112  00 


$386  00 
77  00 
675  00 
347  00 
772  00 
579  00 


675  00 
444  00 
444  00 
675  00 
563  00 
270  00 
772  00 


675  00 
484  00 
444  00 
386  00 
617  00 
463  00 
579  00 
444  00 
598  00 
463  00 
270  no 
231  00 


675  00 
563  OU 
405  00 
386  00 
965  00 
270  00 
636  00 


675  00 
563  00 
444  00 
386  00 
ti36  00 
386  00 
336  CO 


VII.  Store  and  shop  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  year  in  stores  and  shops  in  Vaud. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

$386  00 ' 

173  00 

58  00 

277  00 

165  00 

$579  00 

212  00 

77  00 

386  00 

212  00 

$484  00 

Uniler-saleswomen.. -- 
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ZURICH. 

BEPOnT  ST  CONSUL  BTERS. 
ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit,  through  the  consulate-general  at  Berne, 
the  annexed  statements  and  tables,  in  reply  to  Department  circular  of 
February  15: 

In  the  tables  I  have  given  prominence  to  the  iron  and  silk  industries, 
they  being  among  the  most  important  carried  on  in  this  district. 

Few  or  no  statistics  beingprinted  on  these  subjects  in  Switzerland, 
it  has  been  difficult  to  secure  complete  tables,  and  1  have  had  to  rely 
wholly  on  the  courtesy  of  individuals  for  information. 

My  thanks  are  especially  due  to  Messrs.  Sulzer  Bros.,  at  Winterthur; 
Messrs.  Fnessli  &  Co.,  of  Zurich ;  Oettinger  &  Co.,  von  Steiner,  secre- 
tary of  finance  at  Zurich,  and  the  Northeastern  Railway  of  Switzer- 
land. 

Curiously  enough  certain  parties  (a  few  silk  manufacturers)  declined 
to  give  me  any  information,  basing  their  want  of  courtesy  on  their  ob- 
jection to  the  high  tariff  laws  of  the  United  States.  It  will  be  noticed, 
however,  that  the  proper  information  has  been  secured,  notwithstand- 
ing these  refusals.  ' 

S.  H.  M.  BYEES, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate. 

Zurich,  May  4,  1884.      , 


HABITS   OP   THE   WORKING   CLASSES. 

The  working  people  in  this  district  are  generally  orderly,  steady,  per- 
severing, attentive,  and  thrifty. 

Thft  relation  between  the  employer  and  employe  is  regulated  by  the 
Swiss  factory  laws  (see  my  official  report  in  Consular  Report  No.  1, 
pages  193-197,  of  consular  reports),  and  is  generally  an  excellent  one. 
The  average  working  time  in  a  fully  occupied  factory  is  10  to  lOJ  hours 
a  day.  The  maximum  working  time  fixed  by  the  Swiss  factory  law  is 
11  hours.  If  employers  wish  a  temporary  extension  of  the  time,  they 
must  ask  permission  of  the  Government. 

Generally  the  greatest  order  and  discipline  is  maintained  in  the  fac- 
tories. Quarrels  and  disputes  are  not  tolerated.  Strikes  rarely  occur 
in  this  district. 

FOOD   PURCHASE   AND   PAY. 

"Are  the  working  people  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  wher- 
ever they  choose?" 
Yes. 

''How  often  and  in  what  currency  is  the  laborer  paid?" 
Weekly,  monthly,  or  every  fortnight,  in  Swiss  or  French  curreuev. 
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The  tendency  of  legislation  is  decidedly  to  favor  the  working  class  ; 
in  fact,  the  laws  give  the  working  classes  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
enjoyed  by  others. 

"  What  are  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  emigration  of  the  working 
people  1 " 

Emigration  is  caused  only  by  a  desire  to  be  able  to  livH  better  as  a 
result  of  industry  and  hard  work. 

According  to  the  statistical  tables  issued  by  the  statistical  bureau,  de- 
partment of  the  interior  the  Canton  Zurich,  and  published  in  1883,  the 
proportion  of  male  and  female  working  people  is  as  follows: 


Occapations. 


Silk  indnstry 

Cotton  industrY 

Machine  factories 

Other  branches 

Trade  and  commerce \ 

Agricultural  pursuits 

Public  institutions,  science  and  art. 

Total 


Males. 


3,079 
4,448 
7,753 
28,  866 
14,  970 
38,564 
3,569 


101,249 


Females. 


25, 256 
5, 248 
43 
10,  640 
6,837 
12, 813 
947 


61,684 


Total. 


28,335 
9,696 
7,796 
39,406 
21, 807 
51,  377 
4,5ie 


102,  933 


HOW   THE   WORK-PEOPLE   LIVE. 
A  carpenter's  statemeri). 


Q.  How  old  are  you  f — A.  I  am  49  years  old. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? — A.  I  am  a  carpenter. 

Q.  Have  yon  a  family  ? — A.  I  have  a  wife  and  five  children. 

,Q.  What  wages  do  you  receive? — A,  I  teceive  4.60  francs  per  day.  The  average 
wages  are  from  58  to  89  cents  a  day. 

Q.  How  many  hours  per  day  are  you  required  to  work  for  such  wages? — A.  We 
begin  work  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  quit  at  7  in  the  evening. 

Q.  Can  you  support  your  family  on  such  wages? — A.  I  can  just  manage  to  do  it. 

Q.  What  do  your  earnings  amount  to  in  a  year  ? — A.  I  earn  about  1,300  francs. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  in  detail  the  uses  you  make  of  this  money  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  pay  per 
annum —  '  * 

For  rent* |19  j** 

For  clothing  self  and  family 11  58 

For  food  and  fuel , 167  02 

For  residence  tax ' 1  73 

For  tax  on  earnings  of  self 3  09 

For  school  books,  &C.  (no  school  tax) 96 

For  incidentals '. 27  00 

Per  annum 230  68 

Q.  Of  what  kind  of  food  do  your  daily  meals  consist? — A.  For  breakfast,  bread  and 
coifee ;  at  9  o'clock,  i,  liter  cider  and  bread  ;  for  dinner,  soup,  meat,  and  vegetables  ; 
at  4  o'clock,  half  a  liter  of  cider  and  bread  ;  for  supper,  coffee  or  soup  and  potatoes. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  save  any  portion  of  your  earnings  ? — A.  No ;  nothing  of  my  earn- 
ings; only  a  trifle  of  that  which  my  wife  may  earn  now  and  then  by  going  out  sornb- 
l^iug- 

*The  figure  for  this  item  is  exceptionally  low,  as  this  workman  has  rented  hisdwell- 
iiig  of  his  employer  at  a  reduced  rate.  The  rent  would,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
amount  to  $57.90,  or  300  francs.  i 
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I.  General  trades. 
\ 

-  Wages  paid  per  weeJc  of  sixty-six  houns  in  Zurich. 


Occupations. 


BUILDING   TR'ATKS. 


Bricklayers 

Hod-oa(rriers . 

Masons 

Plasterers 

Tenders 

Slaters  

Roofers  

Plumbers 

Assistants  — 

Carpenters 

Gas-fltters 


OTHER  TRADES. 


Bakers* 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Bookbinders 

Briekmakers 

Butchers  

Cabinet-makers 

Confectioners* 

Cigar-makers 

Soopers* 

Cutlers 

Drivers: 

Draymen  and  teamsters* . . . 

Cab,  carriage,  &c* 

Street  railways 

Bngravers 

Furriers 

Gardeners*.  - : 

Hatters 

Horseshoers 

Jewelers  

Laborers,  porters,  &e-. 

Litho^aphers 

Teachers,  public  schools 

Saddle  and  harness  makers 

Silk-weavera  (outside  of  mills) . 
Silk-winders  (outside  of  mills) . 
Silk-warpers  (outside  of  mills) . 

Piano-forte  joiners 

Brushmakers 

Millers* 

Millers,  first  workmen 

Glaziers... 


Lowest. 


$3  47 

2  34 
4  U8 

3  24 
2  34 

4  62 
4  08 
4  G2 
2  34 
i  14 
4  62 


1  16 
4  38 
3  76 
3  47 
3  47 

3  34 

4  05 
1  15 
1  74 

97 
4  63 


1  15 


5  79 
3  47 

1  16 
58 

3  47 
5  21 

2  90 

4  82 
8  15 

4  05 
15 
10 
29 
58 

3  47 
1  54 

5  79 

4  62 


Highest. 


$4  63 
4  08 
4  98 

4  05 
3  24 

5  22 
5  22 
5  82 
3  47 
5  10 


2  90 
5  22 

4  54 

5  79 

4  60 

5  32 

6  95 
2  90 
2  90 
2  32 

7  53 


2  32 


11  58 

4  63 
1  93 

1  54 

6  94 
9  26 

5  20 
9  65 

11  50 
8  11 
48 
48 
97 
97 

4  63 

2  70 

7  72 

5  79 


Average. 


$4  05 

3  24 

4  50 
3  47 

3  00 

4  92 

4  68 

5  22 

"4'62 
5  82 


4  80 
4  25 
4  63 
4  00 


4  63 
6  95 
4  OS 


6  95 
5  79 


I 

"s'ih 


*  With  board  and  lodging. 

II.  Factories,  mills,  etc. 

Wages  paid  per  weeh  of  66  hours  in  factories  or  mills  in  Zurich. 


Occupations^ 


Machinists 

Kepairers  

Stokers 

Oilers,  watchmen 

Overseers  

Card'Sharpeners 

Cleaners 

■Willowing,  workmen 


Average. 

$4  82 

5  02 

3  86 

3  86 

6  75 

3  47 

1  93 

4  24 

Occupations. 


"Willowing,  females    

Attendants  on  roving  machines 

males) 

Spinners'  assistants : 

First    

Second 

Spinners 

Packers 


Average. 


$1  93 

2  21 

1  93 
1  35 
4  63 
4  25 
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SILK  INDUSTEY. 

The  following  statements  as  to  silk  winding  and  weaving  are  collected 
from  authentic  sources : 

For  more  complete  details  I  refer  to  my  ofilcial  report  on  the  special 
subject  printed  m  No.  31,  October,  1883,  of  consular  reports. 

Silk-windurs,  working  at  home  in  tbeir  own  houses,  earn,  according  to 
their  skill  iu  the  work  and  the  quality  of  silk  to  be  wound,  from  10  cents 
to  48  cents  a  day.  The  winders  are  usually  women.  The  payment  is 
calculated  on  the  weight  of  the  silk,  averaging  for  1  pound  of  silk,  when 
dyed,  from  6  cents  to  39  cents,  and  for  grege  the  double. 

At  Zurich,  which  takes  the  lead  in  all  undertakings  to  benefit  the 
working  classes,  there  is  an  association  called  "  Hausverdienstverein" 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  these  working-people  as  much  as  possible. 
They  furnish  silk-winding  machines  of  best  construction  at  cost  prices, 
to  be  paid  by  installments,  or  lend  them  at  moderate  rates,  by  which 
means  many  a  poor  family  has  obtained  a  regular  income.  "^ 

There  are  also  manufacturers  who,  in  many  cases  where  necessary, 
give  advance  to  the  winders  the  price  of  the  machines.  A  silk-winding 
machine  may  cost  about  $32  to  $34,  an  important  iti'm  to  a  poor  winder. 
Many  of  the  warpers  work  at  the  factory  instead  of  their  homes,  where 
they  are  furnished  with  the  ])roperapparatus.  They  are  paid  per  100 
gaenge,  that  is,  100  meters,  27  cents  to  38  cents,  earning  29  cents  to  97 
cents  a  day,  according  to  expertness. 

Those  who  work  at  home  have  to  furnish  their  own  reel,  &c.  As  a 
rule,  cost  of  the  same  averages  about  $20  to  $22. 

Of  the  home  weavers  part  get  their  material  direct  from  the  business 
firm,  deliver  the  work  when  done,  and  receive  for  it  their  wages  in  pro- 
portion of  quantity  and  quality  of  work. 

Th'ey  live  generally  within  a  circuit  of  12  to  20  miles  from  the  business 
house  and  usually  close  to'  railway  stations.  A  weaving  master  regu- 
larly calls  to'see  that  the  instructions  are  exactly  followed  and  that  the 
weaving  looms,  &c.,  are  kept  in  good  order.  On^elivering  the  pieces  of 
woven  silk  the  weavers  generally  receive  a  return  railway  ticket  gratis 
from  the  manufacturer,  who  buys  these  tickets  from  the  railway  company 
at  reduced  rates.  Other  weavers,  who  are  further  away  from  the  busi- 
ness house,  receive  work  and  wages  through  a  third  person  called  a 
"fergger,"  who  also  holds  the  position  as  weaving  master  and  inspector. 
These  ferggers,  acting  as  mediators  between  manufacturer  and  weaver, 
call  on  the  manufacturer  once  or  twice  a  week,  receiving  a  certain  per- 
centage of  commission  on  delivering  the  textile  goods  at  fixed  prices. 

The  weavers  must  buy  their  own  looms ;  the  cost  of  same  will  be 
about  $15  to  $18 ;  the  other  necessaries  belonging  to  the  weaving,  as 
batten,  shuttle,  &c.,  are  furnished  by  the  manufacturer. 

The  wages  are  commonly  paid  per  piece  of  100  meters,  and  vary,  ac- 
cording to  the  article,  from  14  to  120  francs  and  more,  so  that  a,  weaver 
may  earn  from  15  cents  to  48  cents  a  day.  A  piece  100  meters  Ipng  may 
take  two  to  eight  weeks,  according  to  the  article. 

The  greater  part  of  the  silk-weaving  is  done  by  the  farmers'  wives 
and  daughters;  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  weavers  belong  to  the 
male  sex,  as  the  latter  naturally  earn  more  at  agricultural  labor  or  at 
daily  wages,  and  take  to  weaving,  as  a  rule,  only  in  the  winter  season. 

Silk-weaving  (of  piece  goods)  is  carried  on  very  extensively  in  can- 
ton of  Zurich;  then  in  the  neighboring  cantons,  Aargan  and  St.  Gall, 
also  in  the  central  cantons  Zug,  Lucerne,  Nid-  and  Obwalden,  Schwytz, 
and  Glarus.    There  are  villages  and  farm  districts  in  which  there  is 
92  A-— LAB 76 
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hardly  a  house  without  a  silk-loom.  In  the  mouDtainous  districts  the 
weavers  are  of  course  more  scattered,  some  of  their  dwellings  reaching 
right  into  the  Alpine  regions,  so  that  in  winter  all  connection  with  them 
is  cut  off  by  the  deep  snows. 

Th6  relations  between  employers  and  weavers  is,  generally  taken,  a 
good  one.  Strikes  never  occur  here.  A  great  number  of  -weavers  of 
the  home  industry  belonging  to  the  peasantry  have  still  the  farming 
to  fall  back  upon  as  an  additional  resource  to  coyer  at  least  the  ex- 
penses of  the  necessaries  for  their  living,  and  hence  can  accept  the  low 
pay  for  weaving. 

For  weavers  working  power-looms,  the  circumstances  are  somewhat 
different  with  regard  to  the  relation  to  the  employers.  They  assume 
more  the  character  of  ordinary  factory  workmen,  and  their  conditions 
are  consequently  more  susceptible  to  socialistic  propaganda,  altbough 
till  now,  owing  to  the  strict  order  and  discipline  maintained,  tlie  better 
elements  have  predominated,  so  that  no  disturbances  have  interrupted 
the  quiet  course  of  manufacturing. 

Advantages  of  home  and  hand  weaving  over  factory  weaving,  though 
not  great,  do  exist. 

Mechanical  weaving  establishments,  with  their  higher  working  capita], 
cannot  well  reduce  work  to  any  great  extent  when  business  is  bad.  It 
would  hardly  be  practicable  to  have  the  greater  part  of  the  works  stand- 
ing still,  and  good  weavers,  used  to  work  power-looms,  are  not  so  easily 
to  be  found,  so  that  dismissing  them  and  replacing  them  again  when 
wanted  w  ould  be  most  difBcult.  Expert  weavers  generally  prefer  home 
work  to  factory  work.  Under  these  circumstances  the  owner  of  a  me- 
chanical establishment,  if  he  does  not  want  to  shut  up  altogether,  is 
compelled,  so  to  say,  to  keep  on  working,  even  if  at  a  loss.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  manufacturer  with  his  home  weavers  simply  undertakes  a  gen- 
eral reduction,  biginniug  with  the  inferior  weavers. 

It  is  the  combination  of  power-looms  and  hand  looms  and  the  great  di- 
versity of  qualities  and  styles  of  silk  produced  thatmake  it  possible  ibr 
Switzerland  to  defy  much  of  the  world's  competition  in  silk  manufact- 
uring. 

III.  Foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron  works. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  avcty-five  hours  in  machine-s'hops,  iron  works,  and  foundries  at 

Zurich. 


OccupatioDS. 


Lowest. 


HlglieBt. 


Averaga^ 


MACH1HE-6H0PB  AND  lEOK  WOKKfl, 

Smiths 

StrilieTS 

Turners 

Xocksmitbs 

MarltiTfl 

CocUgrinilprs,  cutters,  planers,  stampers,  borers 

Boilersmiths 

Asflistants 

Coppersmiths , 

Joiners  

Carpenters 

FOUHDEY. 

Iron  founders 

Brass  founders 

Core-makers 

Tenders,  including  night  watchmen 

Cast-iron  cleaners 


$4  25 

3  7(j 

4  OS 

4  15 

5  60 

3  47 

4  U5 

3  28 

4  54 
4  OS 
3  97 


4  IS 
Sn89 

2  99 

3  38 
2  90 


$8  88 

4  64 

5  98 
7  (14 

5  79 
4  OS 

6  27 
4  44 

7  53 
.6  95 

4  25 


10  04 
9  65 
4  54 
4  OS 
4  05 


$6  27 

4  25 

5  69 
5  69 
5  69 

4  54 

5  50 
4  05 

6  2T 
6  56 
4  25 


627 
6  56 
3  76 
3  76 

3  4; 
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Wages  paid  infoundrieSj  machine- shops,  and  h'on  worTcs  in  Winterihur^  near  Zurich. 


Occupations. 


Enffinfers permontli 

Di'Jiu  (lilts  men .* do,. 

Bnokkeeper  and  cashier do. . 

CorrCBpondenta do ,  . 

Clerks do.. 

Apprentices  in  theoflice do.., 

(Managers)  ftiremt^n do... 

Mattel  a  of  the  mechanical  diyision do... 

Masters  in  the  foundry ^ do... 

Storekeepera do... 

Sl]l|)pinK  clerks  do . . . 

Cont"  oilers do. . . 

Pounders. per  day. 

Apprentices do . . . 

Cast  (iron )  cleaners ^ do . . . 

Cofe-raakera i do... 

<San(l)  paiutera .do... 

XlnderwDrkmen do . . . 

Metal  founders ..do... 

Locksmiths .' do... 

Apprentices do,.. 

Tamers -■ do... 

Apprentices do . . . 

Planers,  stampers,  molders ■ do... 

Ciitt  ere do . . . 

Smiths do... 

Strikers  in  the  smithy '. ; do... 

Boiler.smiths do . . . 

Assistants do... 

Coppersmiths do... 

Apprentices do. . . 

Joiners do... 

Carjienters  - do. . . 

Apprentices L do . . . 

Masons .V do... 

Tinmen,  tinkers do . . . 

Glaziers ' do... 

Machinists do . . . 

Stokers * .do... 

Oilers ' do... 

"Qntler  work  men  assistants  for  the  mechanic  division do... 

(Engineers)  erectors do . . . 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$30  88 

$125  45 

11  58 

28  96 

28  !)5 

135  10 

67  65 

90  50 

IS  44 

38  60 

5  79 

23  16 

48  25 

154  40 

30  88 

48  25 

23  10 

38  6U 

23  16 

34  74 

23  16 

38  60 

23  16 

54  04 

58 

154 

12 

48 

/  39 

68 

39 

68 

39 

65 

39 

68 

55 

1  16 

65 

1  93 

19 

48 

68 

1  54 

23 

58 

48 

1  35 

48 

1  16 

68 

1  54 

55 

97 

/58 

144 

AS 

87 

62 

145 

23 

58 

58 

135' 

54 

1  16 

23 

48 

68 

97 

58 

1  16 

54 

77 

68 

97 

58 

87 

68 

77 

54 

77 

77 

1  54 

Average. 


$67  55 

15  54 

57  90 

77  20 

19  30 

11  58 

54  04 

38  60 

30  83 

25  09 

28  95 

38  60 

97 

29 

58 

68 

46 

54 

77 

97 

35 

97 

38 

77 

68 

97 

es 

87 
71 
97 
3> 
87 
77 
3S 
87 
77 
68 
87 
71 
68 

eg 

87 


The  foregoing  are  the  wages  paid  by  one  concern  to  147  employes, 
paid  monthly.  Their  wages,  if  calculated  per  week,  woald  amount  to 
7,500  francs,  at  an  average ;  and  l,6d3  working  people,  whose  wages 
amount  together  to  44,000  francs  at  an  average. 

Th«  rates  of  wages  given  under  the  heading  "  Machine-shops,  foun- 
dries, and  iron  works"  are  such  as  are  actually  paid  by  the  firm  of  Sulzer 
Brothers  at  Winterthur,  near  Zurich,  one  of  the  most  prominent  con- 
cerns of  the  kind  in  Switzerland,  sending  its  machines  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  wages  are  mostly  calculated  by  the  hour,  and  paid  every 
fortnight,  on  Saturdays.  Whatever  is  possible  is  done  for  the  safety 
of  the  workmen,  so  that  the  factory  inspectors,  instituted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, seldom  find  it  necessary  to  give  directions. 

There  is  a  savings  fund  for  cases  of  sickness  for  the  benefit  of  their 
workmen,  supported  from  a  deduction  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  wages  from 
divers  fines  and  yearly  contributions  from  the  firm  out  of  which  work- 
men who  are  hindered  from  work  through  illness  receive  half  their  wages. 

A  i)hysician  is  specially  engaged  by  the  concern  to  attend  to  work- 
men fallen  ill,  without  cost  to  the  latter,  and,  wherever  necessary,  hos- 
pital cliarges  are  also  paid. 

Workmen  who  have  met  with  an  accident  receive  from  an  insurance, 
con)i)any,  of  which  the  firm  holds  a  policy  against  accidents  for  all  their 
workmen,  one-half  the  ordinary  wages. 
^Besides  this,  workmen  who  suffer  injury  for  lifetime  receive  an  ade- 
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qilatp  compensation,  and  where  they  die  from  injury  sustained  at  the 
works,  the  family  is  compensated. 

Qhere  further  exists  a  life  insurance  instituted  by  the  firm,  of  which 
every  workman  may  avail  himself  on  the  condition  that  after  payment 
of  5  years'  premium  one  fourth  of  the  amount  is  returned,  after  10  year* 
one  half,  and  after  15  years  the  whole  is  returned. 

There  exists  also  a  corporation  called  "The  Consum-Verein "  for  the 
benefit  of  the  workmen,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  general  provisions 
or  the  necessaries  of  life  at  moderate  or  cost  rates,  the  iirm  buying  the 
goods,  thus  enabling  the  workingmen  to  purchase  considerably  cheaper 
and  better,  and  to  pay  by  installments.  If  preferred  to  purchase  these 
provisions  elsewhere,  they  are,  of  course,  perfectly  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

The  greater  part  of  the  workingmen  are  steady,  persevering,  atten- 
tive, and  thrifty.  There  are  workmen  who  have  been  in  the  business 
for  20  and  even  30  years,  and  longer,  and  a  large  number  over  10  years. 

These  are  mostly  married  men,  and  live  moderately  well,  dress  well, 
and  have  saved  a  small  capital  for  their  comfort  in  old  age. 

Workmen  who  are  anxious  to  do  and  are  doing  their  best  to  get  on, 
are  asissted  therein  most  emphatically,  or,  if  desired,  are  recommended 
so  as  to  obtain  good  positions  abroad. 

The  machine  factory  and  foundry  of  Messrs.  Sulzer  Brothers  was  es- 
tablished 40  years  ago  by  the  brothers  Jacob  and  Salomon  Sulzer — 
their  father  having  formerly  kept  a  small  mechanical  workshop  in  the 
town  of  Winterthur — Jacob  S.  conducting  the  techuical  and  Salomon 
S.  the  commercial  part  of  the  business.  After  the  death  of  Salomon, 
Jacob  had  for  a  time  the  sole  management  until  his  sons  joined  him, 
Henry  S.  entering  first  as  the  principal  leader,  Albert  S.  as  the  head  of  ' 
the  foundry,  and  Edward  S.  representing  the  business  abroad. 

VI.  Eailwat  employ:^s. 

Wages  paid  to  railway  employ^  {tlwse  engaged  about  aiations,  as  well  as  those  engaged  on 
tlie  migiiies  and  cars,  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  ^c.)  of  the  Northeastern  Bailwaij  Com- 
pany, Switzerland.  i 


Occnpations. 


Railroad  inspecting  staff. 

a.  Bailroa^  master per  month. 

b.  Btiilvay  guards  and  pointsmen ^ do... 

€.  Laborers per  day. 

'  Station. 

If  asters  at  intermediate  stations per  month. 

CulleetorB;  lu^fia^e-furwai-deis,  station-master's  assistants,  forwardei' 

of  ^oods,  caiTiage-cunti-oller,  and  tele0ajih  cleiks per  muulh. 

iPoifers.  iii^iht-'watchnien.  luggage  guards,  I'reigbt-ieceivera 

'Wagou-sbjl'ters,' station  overseei-s,  'wagon-gunids , 

WiigoD-masters,  "waKun-iuBpeitors,  gi-easev,  lampist 

Day  laboier  (goods-loader,  ^c.) per  day. 

Louomutive  cleaners,  assisting  stoliers do... 

Train. 

Chief  condnctor per  month.. 

AssiHtHiit  condnctor,  brakemen do... 

Locouiotivu  engineer .do... 

LoeomotlTe  stoker do... 

WorksJiop. 

Foremen per  day.. 

Workmen , do 


Xowest. 

Highest. 

$30  88 

17  47 

SO 

$40  S3 

23  55 

77 

19  30 

34  74 

17  37 
13  51 
21  23 
81  23 

64 
58 

57  90 
38  60 
38  60 
48  25. 
77 
1  25 

33  77 
23  16 
61  72 
33  20 

47  28 
39  66 
64  27 
36  10 

1  04 
SO 

1  59> 
1  16; 

Average. 


$35  12 

20  Ot 

68 


25  1(V 

,  V 

26  64 
28  5» 
22  00 

27  «» 
& 
7» 


38  7» 
30  69 
57  i>0 
35  35 
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IX.  Stoke  and  shop  wages. 

paid  per  month  (^working  eeventy  hours  in  the  week)  in  a  dress  and  cloak  establish- 
ment, wholesale  or  retail,  in  Zurich,  where  females  only  are  employed. 


Occupationa.                     ' 

Lowest. 

Highest.^ 

Averaga. 

FirBt  saleswomen 

$19  30 
7  72 
11  58 
9  03 
15  44 
15  44 
28  25 

$38  60 
U  58 
19  80 
24  12 
38  60 
19  30 
38  60 
48  25 

$14  4« 
19  30 

Pirst-claas  cloakmakera  

Dress  and  cloak  cuttera 

24  18 

17  37 

Book -Keeper 

Oastiier 

X.  Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  household  servants  (towns  and  cities)  in  Zurich. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

First  waiter 

$15  44 

6  79 
2S  95 

7  72 

2  31 
19  30 
24  10 

3  86 

$28  95 
19  30 
77  20 
19  30 

5  79 
38  60 
48  25 

7  72 

$24  10 
15  44 

38  60 

3  40 

Cashiers  in  betels ..  -  . 

33  7* 

38  60 

Porters -. 

5  79 

XI.  Agricultural  wages. 

Wa^es  paid  per  week  to  agridultural  laborers  in  the  district  of  Zurich,  with  board  and  lodging. 


Occnpationa. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Agricaltaral  laboTers i 

$1  16 

$193 

$1  54 

XII.  Corporation  BMPLOY:fis. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  the  corporation  employes  in  the  city  Of  Zurich. 


Occnpations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


Town  council: 

President 

Members 

.  Town  chancellor 

Departments : 
■  '       Secretaries 

Clerks 

Civil  officer  (notary) 

Chamber  counsel  (counselor  at  law) . 

Porters,  nshers,  beadles 

Finances' : 

Manager 

Head  cashier 

Assistant 

Police : 

Coramisaioner 

Second  commissioner 

(Corps)  men  

"Watchmen 

Meat  inspector  

Board  of  health  policemen 


$193  00 


$733  40 


,$1,  061  50 

965  00 

1, 158  00 

772  00 


308  SO 


328  10 

I 


868  SO 
579  00 


926  40 

1, 042  20 

579  00 

772  00 
579  00 


347  40 


424  60 


270  2« 
772  00 


Building  department 

Town  engineer 

Town  architect ^ 

Second  engineer 

',_     Foremen 

Town  amman  (summons  officer)  * 

Justice  of  peace 


483  50 


675  50 


1,158  00 

1, 158  00 

772  0* 


482  SO 
868  5« 
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Wages  paid  per  year  to  the  corporation  employes  in  the  city  of  Zurich — Continued. 


Occupations. 


President  (lionorary) ., 

Actuary 

Scbool  manager 

Beadle 

Teachers  primary  school. . 
Teachers  high-school 


School  board. 


Management  of  the  forest. 

Master  of  the  forest 

Forester 

Cashier  and  book-keeper. .' 

Oveiaeer 


Secretary  - . 

Clerk 

Hessenger . 


GoTtimission  of  charity. 


Lowest. 


$424  CO 
617  60 


270  20 

"sii'io' 


Highest. 


$598  30 
694  80 


308  SO 
"463" 26' 


Averagfr. 


$96  S» 
482  50 
579  00 
231  60 


965  0» 

Mo'io. 


772  0» 
231  60 
347  40 


*  With  fees. 

XIII.  Government  departments  and  offices. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  employes  in  Government  departments  and  offices — exclusive  of  trades- 
men and  laliorers. 


Occupations. 


Lowest.    Highest. 


Post  o£ice. 

Circuit  postmaster 

Circuit  controller 

Circuit  postmaster's  assistants 

Circuit  cashier 

Clerk,  1  to  3  years 

4  to   6  years 

7  to   9  years 

10  to  13  years 

12  to  15  years 

r      oper  15  years 

Letter  carrier 

Parcel  carrier 

P.  O.  0.  distributer 

Office/servant 

Packer   , 

Letter-box  emptier 

Post  conductors 

Telegraph  ofice. 

Circuit  inspectors 

Circuit  inspector's  assistants 

Chief  of  the  ofiice 

Telegraph  clerks 

Telegiaijh  assistants* 

Telegr'aph  messengers t .*. 


$868  50 
540  40 
540  40 
540  40 
289  50 
347  40 
416  88 
486  36 
655  84 
836  90 
2H9  50 
347  40 
347  40 
289  50 
277  90 
2CB  34 
416  88 


863.  50 
386  00 
3P6  00 
289  50 
48 
92  64 


$1,  061  50 
868  5» 
868  50 
963  0» 


318  45- 
370  5S 
378  28 
335  8* 
289  50 


579  0» 


1,  061  50 

772  00 

772  00 

617  60 

77 


Chief  of  the  post  office  receives  the  salary  of  a  ■■lerk  and  an  increase  to  $135.10. 
*  Per  day.  t  And  five  ceiits  provision  per  telegram. 

XV.  Printers  and  printin&  offices. 

statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  to  printers  in  Zurich. 


Occupations. 


CorapositCrs 

Macbini-'ts 

Bookbinders 

Assistant  workmen 
Children 


The  aljove  are  from  an  establishment  which  occupies  68  workmen,  15  females,  24  children  over  four- 
feen  years.  All  the  workmen  are  insured  with  an  accident  iusurauee  company  for  permanent  ina- 
bility and  case  of  death  for  an  amount  900  times  their  daily  wages.    The  worliing  time  is  ten  hour^' 

dailv.  sixtv  hours  weeklv.     Kvei-v  wnrlrman  ia  reniiirerl  on  AntnrincT  tVio  \\,iai-r.aB^  +^  „i it 7 
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ALL  SWITZERLAND. 

STATEMENT,  PREPARED  BY  OOlfSUL-OEHERAL  CRAMER  FROM  TBE  REPORTS  OF 
\  THE  CONSULS,  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  THE  DEPARTMENT  CIRCULAR. 

I.  General  trades. 

Wages  paid  per  week  in  the  consular  disfricts^in  Switzerland  and  for  all  SwUzerland  during 

the  year  1884. 


Occupations. 


Consalar  districts. 


Basle.        Beine.      St.  Gall.      Zurich 


All 
Switzer- 
land. 


BUILDIKG  TBADES. 


Bricklayers 

Hod'Carriers  . 
Masons    

Tenders 

Plasterers 

Tenders 

Slaters  

EooCers    

Tenders.- 

Plnmbers :  -  ■ 

Assistants  ... 

Carpenters 

6as-titters 


OTHER  TRADES. 


Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

'  Strikers ..- 

Book-biuders 

Brick-makers 

Brewers 

Butchers  

,    Bi-ass  founders '- 

.Cabinet-makers 

Onnfectioners 

Cigar-makers 

\Caopers 

Cutlers 

'7  l^iKt^Ilers , : 

Drivers,  draymen  and  teamsters,  cab,  carriage, 

and  street  railway -'-- 

'Dyers - 

Engravers.: - 

Furriers  .- - 

G-ard('uer3 

Hatter..! 

Hoiseshoers 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  &c 

Lithoo^i'apiiers • 

Millwrigiits     

Kitii-makera  (hand) 

Potters 

Printers        — 

Saddle  and  harness  makers 

Tanners 

Tailors  

Tin-smiths 

"Weavers  (outside  of  mills) 


$4  50 
2  90 
4  50 
2  90 
4  90 
2  70 


5  40 


5  05 
5  40 


3  45 
5  40 


4  G3 


■5  20 
5  32 


4  es 


5  21 

'.i'oo' 


3  00 

G  96 


6  80 


$7  50 

2  22 
6  06 

3  90 
6  36 
3  90 
3  78 
3  78 

3  18 

4  92 
3  36 

5  22 
3  78 


4  32 

5  40 
4  C2 
4  80 
4  92 

3  78 

4  32 
4  92 
4  62 

6  38 
3  30 

3  78 

4  32 
4  02 


$4  80 
3  60 
6  00 
3  72 
5  40 


3  48 


4  08 

5  16 


2  64 


$4  OS 

3  24 

4  50 


3  47 

3  00 

4  92 
4  68 


5  22 


4  62 

5  82 


4  80 

4  2.T 

4  63 

4  00 

4  33 

6  95 

6  79 

5  79 

4  63 

6  95 

4  05 

3  06 

5  70' 

6  95 

4  OS 

5  79 

4  56 

6  08 

5  16 

$5  21 
i  9» 
5  27 
3  SO 
5  03 

3  20 

4  35 

2  99 

3  18 

5  18 

3  36 

4  74 

6  04 


3  88 
5  20 

4  43 
4  68 
4  43 

3  78 

4  66 

4  92 

5  59 

5  84 

3  30 

4  78 
4  93 
4  02 

3  84 

4  91 

6  35 
4  63 
3  83 

3  84 

4  65 
6  35 

3  61 

5  .51 
0  30 

2  64 

4  17 

5  93 

5  20 
4  92 

6  3S 
4  41 

3  05 
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II.  rACTOEIES,  MILLS,  ETC. 
Wages  paid  per  month  in  factories  and  milU  in  Switzerland. 


I 


Occnpations. 


Machinists 

Eepairers ^ 

Stokt-ra 

Oilers,  watchmen 

Overseers  ^ 

Card  sharpeners 

Card  cleaners 

Spinners 

He]  pers 

Packers  - 

In  smaller  factories : 

I  class  of  operatives  

II  class  of  operatives  (raen  and  women). 

III  class  of  operatives ;  roving  hands . . . 


Consular  districts. 


Basle.       Berne.      St.  Gall.     Zurich. 


$5  00 


$6  60 


3  65 

3  18 


4  98 
2  19 
2  18 


$2  31 


$4  82 

5  02 

3  86 

3  86 

6  75 

3  47 

1  93 

4  63 

]  93 

4  25 

All 

SwiUer- 
lano. 

$4  82 

5  02 

3  86 

3  8« 

6U 

3  47 

/    1  9S 

3  55 

2  55 

4  2> 

4  98 

2  IS 

2  18 

III.  FOXJNDEIES,  MACHINE-SHOPS,  AND  IRON  WORKS. 

Wages  paid  per  weeh  in  foundries  and  maehine-sTiops  in  Switzerland. 


OccnpatlonB. 

Consular  districts. 

All 
Switzer- 
land. 

Basle. 

Berne. 

St.  GaU. 

Zurich. 

. 

$5  28 
3  96 

$5  28 
5  12 
4  25 

Smiths. 

$6  27 

4  25 

5  69 

5  m 

5  69 
4  54 

6  50 
4  05 
6  27 
6  56 
4  25 

4  62 
4  62 

Jjocksmiths 

5  15 

Cutters,  planers,  stampers,  borers 

4  62 

4  58 

5  25 

Boilpr-smitbs . 

$5  00 

Assiatunts  .'-.. 

3  63 

3  84 

6  27 
SOD 

4  76 

7  29 

5  56 

6  56 
4  4< 
3  69 
347 
58« 

Jolliers 

3  63 
5  28 
5  28 

5  80 
5  00 

,     $3  SO 
5  41 

FOUNDET. 

Iron  founders 

6  27 
6  56 
3  76 
8  76 
3  47 

5  00 

4  63 
3  63 

S  80 
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VI.  Eailwat  employes. 

Wages  paid  per  week  to  railway  employ fy  in  Switzerland. 
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Occupations. 


Consular  districts. 


Basle. 


Berne.  ■ 


St.  GalL     Zarich. 


AU 
Switzer- 
land. 


Bailroad  master 

Bailway  guards  and  pointsmen 

Laborers -  

Station  masters 

Collectors,  luggage  forwarders 

Station-masters'  assistants 

Ciirriage  controller  and  telegraph  clerks  . . 

Porters,  night  watchmen , 

Frei'ght  receiver 

"Wagon  shifters,  station  overseers 

!•. Waggon  masters,  -wagoTi  inspector,  greaser. 

'  ®a^  laborer,  goods  loader 

'  XoCoraotiTe  and  car  cleaners 

'OhSef  conductor 

Brakemen 

Locomotive  engineer 

Stoker '. 


Shoremen .,.. 
"Workmen.. 


WORKSHOP. 


$20  00 


$23  74 


22  00 


19  40 


36  00 
18  50 
29  00 
23  40 


30  00 
18  00 


21  23 
16  40 
31  65 

22  10 


$44,  15 
12  83 


36  62 

ie'is 


19  50 


19  25 
19  25 
56  30 
35  83 


$35  12 
20  07 

15  08 

25  10 

26  64 
26  64 

26  64 
22  58 
22  58 
22  00 

27  40 

16  38 
IS  98 
38  79 
30  69 
59  90 
35  35 


16  90 
16  90 


$39  63 

17  63 
19  41 

25  le 
42  63 
26.64 

26  64 
19  70 
22  58 
22  00 

27  40 
•   18  42 

18  98 

28  82 
21  21 
44  21 

29  IT 


23  4e 
17  45 


VIII.  Seamen's  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  seamen  in  Switzeu'land. 


Occupations. 


Captain  of  lake  steamers 

Pilot 

Chief  engineer 

Assistant  engineer 

Stoker 

Sailors 

Cferfc 

Ship-cairpenter 

Ship-smith 


Consular  districts. 

Berne. 

St.  Gall. 

$608  00 
292  00 
770  50 
292  00 
243  50 
243  50 
415  00 
219  00 
219  00 

$489  00 
342  00 
429  00 

348  00 
294  00 
354  00 

All 
Switzer- 
land. 


$548  50 
317  00 
599  75 
292  00 
295  75 
268  75 
384  50 
219  00 
219  00 


IX.  Store  and  shop  wages  in  Switzerland. 

Wages  paid  per  week  in  stores  and  shops  in  Switzerland. 


Occupations. 


Consular  districts. 


Berne.      St.  Gall.     Zurich. 


All 
Switzer- 
land. 


IK  DBY-GOODS  6T0BES. 

Hales : 

.    Ooinmercial  travelers 

'  Ordinary  clerks,  salesmen,  bookkeeper 
Femfiles: 

First-class  cutters  and  dressmakers  — 
Ordinary  saleswomen  and  seamstresses 

IN  GBOCEBY  BTOBSB. 

Itetail: 
I       Bookkeeper  and  salesman 

Package-carrier 

"Wliojesale : 

/Commercial  traveler 

Bookkeeper  and  salesman 


$9  36 
6  75 


7  72 
3  86 


4  09 
2  89 


$7  42 
7  42 


$7  24 

7  24 
3  62 


$9  3« 
7  1» 


7  4S 
3  T4 


4  88 
2  89 


8  68 
8  IS 
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X.  Household  wages  in   towns  and  cities  in  Switzerland. 

Wages  paid  per  monthf  including  hoard  and  lodging. 


Occupations. 


Chief  male  servant  (or  "house  master) 

Ordinary  male  servant 

Chnrabermaid 

Cook: 

Male 

Female 

Wnrsery-niaid 

Lady's  dressing-maid 


Berne. 


$20  26 
11  68 
4  82 

9  17 
5  31 
2  41 
4  82 

St.  Gall. 


$3  47 


Zurich. 


$24  10 


3  40 
13  50 


All 
Switzer- 
land. 


$22  18 
11  58 

3  90 

1134 

4  08' 
2  41 
482 


XI.  Ageicultukal  wages  in  Switzerland. 

Wages  paid  per  year,  including  ioard  and  lodging. 


Occnpatlons. 

Consalar  districts. 

AU 
Switzer- 
land. 

Basle. 

Berne. 

Zurich. 

$82 'Do 

56  25 
20  50 
22  00 
22  50 

$82  00 

FARM  HANDS. 

Adnlts,  male 

$70  54 

$80  00 

68  93 
20  SO 

22  00 

22  SO 

- 

XII. 


Wages  paid  pee  yeae  to  coepoeation  sMPLOTiis  in  SwiTZr 

EELAND. 


Occnpatlons. 


Major  of  the  city 

City  cleik  and  hi  a  assistants 

City  seifiPant  ixnd  assialants 

City  areliifect  anil  assistant I 

City  engineer  and  .issistaut  

Secret £iry  and  ciishier  in  architect's  office , 

Bnolikei^per,  clerks,  copyists,  &,c... 

City  gardener,  street  master,  and  other  subordinate  employfis 


Consular  districts. 


Berne.      St.  Gall.      Zurich. 


$193  00 
6ttl  SO 
260  53 
772  00 
772  00 
772  00 
308  80 
658  13 


$772  00 
579  00 
386  00 
9fl5  00 
679  00 
865  50 
295  00 
482  50 


$1,  061  50 
733  40 
328  20 
158  00 
158  00 
772  00 
328  00 


AU 
Switzer- 
land.' 


$673  50 
604  45 
3J4  91 
965  00 
836  33 
8113  15 
310  60 
380  21 


XIII.   GOVEENMENT    DEPAETMENTS  AND   OPEICES. 
Wages  paid  per  year  in  government  departments  in  Switzerland. 


Occupations. 


i?resideiit  of  the  Swiss  Confederation 

Federal  councilor,  each 

Federal  chancellor 

Yice-cliaDcellor ^ 

Fresidt'iit  of  the  siiprerae  court.'. 

Justices  of  the  supi-ome  court,  each 

Clerks  of  supremo  court 

Chief  post  director 

Administrative  inspector  of  railways 

Teihnic  inspector  of  railways 

IN  TDK  MILITAllY  DltPARTMKST. 

CWef  of  staff  in  bureau 

Chief  of  an  illery 

Chief  of  infantry 


All  Switzerland. 


$2,  605  50 
2,  316  00 
2, 123  00 
1,  351  00 
2, 123  00 
1,  930  00 
$1, 158  00  to  1, 544  00 
1,  544  00 
1,  544  00 
1,554  00 


1, 447  50 
1, 447  50 
1, 447  50 
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Wages  paid  per  year  in  government  departments  in  Switzerland — Continued. 


Occupations. 


All  Switzerland. 


In  the  militaby  depaktmeht— Continued. 

Chief  of  bareau  of  commerce 

Tt'deial  treasurer 

Subordinate  officials  and  employes  in  the  federal  departments,  suob  as  chiefs  of 
bureaus,  clerks,  copyists,  translators,  messengers,  &c.,  range  from 

Post  office  clerks  from-  ^°^'''''^  sekvioe. 

1  to  3  years  of  service 

3  to  6  years  of  BPJvice , 

6  to  9  years  of  service  : 

9  to  12  years  of  service 

1    12  to  15  yeara  of  service ^ 

^     over  15  y,par8  of  service , 

Chief  of  post  bureau  , 

Letter  caiTiers , 

Fack» j;e  caixier 

M«n(^y  order  carriers 

Packer  antl  servauts 

Mail  agents i — 

Telegraphists  in  cities-       '  tei.egkaph  beevice.     ^ 

1  to  3  years  of  sei-vice 

3  to  6  years  of  service .,.: 

6  to  9  years  of  service 

9  tola  years  of  service 

12  to  15  years  of  service 

over  15  years  of  service '. 


$t,  351  00 
1,  351  00 

289  50  to  1,  351  00 


289  50 

347  40 

416  88 

480  36 

■       555  84 

636  90 

636  90  to  772  00 

213  60  to  308  80 

347  40  to  386  0» 

347  40  to  386  0» 

213  60  to  347  00 

405  30  to  636  90 


289  50 
335  82 
393  72 
463  20 
532  68 
617  60 


XIV.  Cantonal  government  employ. 

Wages paidper  annum  in  cantonal  governments  in  Switzerland. 


Occupations. 


consular  districts. 

Berne. 

Sfe  Gall. 

$1,  351  00 

1,  2.-.4  50 

■  868  50 

•    609  60 

965  00 

473  10 

675  75 

810  60 
530  75 
636  90 
679  00 
5)0  40 
35-2  20 
211  34 

$1,  OOB  60 
965  00 
772  00 
453  55 
965  00 
482  60 
579  00 

675  50 

All 
Switzer- 
land. 


President  of  the  feantonal  government 

Bight  cDuucilors,  each 

Kiiiplo^  6.S  in  the  state  chancery  ; - 

Other  emiilo.y6s  .' 

Prefects   

Emph)y6s  in  prefectures 

Otlicials  iu  the  judiciary 

POLICE  OFFICE, 

Chief  of  police - 

Clerks  

Commandant  of  police 

First  lieutenant 

Second  lieutenant - 

6ul>-<ifficers 

Policemen,  each 


.;  151  55 
.,  109  75 
820  25 
481  60 
965  00 
477  80 
627  35 

810  60 
530  75 
656  20 
679  00 
540  40 
352  20 
211  34 


XV.  Printing-  and  printing  offices. 

W'ages  paid  per  week  in  printing  offices  in  Switzerland. 


Consular  districts. 

All 
Switzer- 
land. 

Basle. 

Berne. 

St.  Gall. 

Zurich. 

$0  37 
S  89. 

$7  24 

3  86 

4  34 
7  24 

6  27 
4  63 

$6  83 
3  47 

$6  82 

3  40 

$6  75 
7  24 

4  05 
4  05 

5  54 

5  80 
8  68 

G  85 

6  78 

Bookbindtir: 

6  33 

4  34 

2  70 

2  70 
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ATJSTBIA-HU:NrGAEY. 

BEBOBT  BY  OONSXTL-aENERAL  WEAVER,  OF  VIENNA,  FOB  ATTSTBIA. 

In  couformity  with  instructions  contained  in  your  circular,  under  data 
of  15th  February,  1884, 1  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the 
wages  and  the  condition  of  the  laboring  dlasses  in  Austria : 

SOURCES   OF  INFORMATION. 

As  was  somewhat  fully  explained  in  my  dispatch  'No.  404,  under  date 
of  7th  instant,  when  it  was  found  that  no  existing  publication  contained 
the  specific  data  required,  it  was  determined  to  issue  a  general  circular 
to  the  various  manufacturers,  industrialists,  labor  organizations,  boards 
of  trade,  merchants,  and  private  individuals,  as  well  as  every  govern- 
mental and  official  soui'ce  promising  favorable  results.  Of  these  circu- 
lars 425  were  distributed ;  and  while  mostly  confined  to  Vienna  and 
Lower  Austria,  yet  many  of  them  were  sent  to  the  various  commercial 
and  industrial  chambers  and  important  establishments,  such  as  furnaces, 
forges,  spinning  and  weaving  factories  of  all  Oijleithania,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Bohemia,  which  forms  the  district  of  our  consul  at  Prague. 

It  was  feared  that  but  slight  attention  would  be  given  to  the  circular, 
soliciting,  as  it  did,  the  wages  paid  employes,  and  other  information  aa 
to  the  condition  of  the  people  in  their  employ,  and  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations governing  the  same.  It  was,  therefore,  very  gratifying  to  find 
on  the  part  of  some  a  willingness  and  promptitude  to  respond  freely 
and  fully,  supplying  much  valuable  statistical  and  other  information. 
On  the  other  hand,  judging  from  results,  many  have  thrown  the  letter 
and  Accompanying  circular  into  the  waste-basket,  or,  possibly  are  yet 
deliberating  upon  the  propriety  of  replying,  for,  out  of  the  425  sent,  only 
about  111,  up  to  date,  have  been  returned  or  replied  to  in  any  way. 
Some  of  the  answers  to  the  circulars  were  very  curious  and  character- 
istic; while  some  would  express  an  unwillingness  to  grant  the  informa- 
tion sought  on  the  ground  of  inability  to  furnish  it,  others  would  denom- 
inate the  request  as  inquisitorial,  and  surpassing  anything  they  had 
ever  received  from  their  own  Government,  and  further  excuse  them- 
selves from  complying  on  the  ground  that  it  might  be  used  to  their  dis- 
advantage by  either  their  own  Grovernmeijt  in  the  matter  of  taxation  or 
by  that  of  the  United  States  in  the  collection  of  duties. 

It  has  further  been  observed  that  neither  the  Government  officials  or 
those  extensively  engaged  in  exportation  to  the  United  States,  or  even 
those  with  whom  American  trade  or  manufacture  might  subsequently 
come  into  competition,  have  been  free  to  accord  the  data  solicited. 
Consequently,  in  most  instances,  for  there  are  noteworthy  exceptions, 
the  most  of  the  matter  procured  emanates  from  those  who  have  as  yet 
but  slight  commercial  interests  or  relations  with  the  United  States,  'in 
a  few  instances  special  interest  has  been  manifest  in  the  undertaking^ ; 
and  the  importance  of  the  question  has  been  universally  recognized. ' 
But  it  has  never  been  attempted  in  this  country  to  collect  statistical 
data  by  private  enterprise,  and' even  efforts  in  this  direction  on  the  part 
of  the  Austrian  Government  are  rare.    In  reply,  however,  to  my  circular^ 
I  received  from  the  Vienna  Chamber  of  Trade  and  Industry,  a  valuable 
and  exhaustive  labor  report  for  Lower  Austria  for  1880,  published  in 
1883,  from  which  I  have  collated  much  valuable  material  on  wages  and 
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with  which  I  have  compared  and  corrected  somewhat  data  sent  me  by 
private  individuals  in  reply  to  my  circular. 

TABLES   CONTAINED   IN   THE   APPENDIX. 

As  will  be  noted,  the  matter  received  has  been  carefully  tabulated, 
and  alphabetically  arranged  into  specific  and  general  tables,  to  the  end 
that  easy  reference  may  be  secured.  The  miscellaueovis  table  may 
therefore  be  consulted  for  any  employment  desired,  and  if  there  has 
been  a  more  special  report  made  outhe  specific  subject,  reference  to  the 
table  by  number  will  he  found.  It  has  been  sought  to  prepare,  as  far 
as  possible,  data  for  wages  jjaid  in  every  separate  trade  or  employment. 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  where  not  otherwise  stated,  the  data  given 
is  for  the  city  of  Vienna,  where  wages  are  much  higher  than  in  the, 
country ;  also,  that  wages  in  the  province  of  Lower  Austria  are  from  15 
to  25  per  cent,  higher  than  those  in  other  provinces  like  Galicia,  Oar- 
niola,  Tyrol,  or.  Moravia.  It  has  been  found,  however,  quite  impossible 
to  procure  data  for  all  the  different  provinces  from  which  a  comparative 
table  might  be  compiled,  but  as  very  recently  the  appointment  of  a 
Government  labor  inspector  has  been  established  by  law,  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  this  official  to  prepare  such  a  report  at  an  early  day,  copies 
of  which,  as  has  been  promised,  will  be  placed  at  my  disposition, 

AREA  AND  POPULATION  OP  CISLEITHANIA. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  labor,  it  will  be  found  very 
necessary  and  interesting  to  have  conveniently  at  hand,  for  purposes 
of  comparison,  the  area  and  population  of  the  various  provinces  of 
Cisleithania  which,  according  to  the  census  of  1880,  were  as  follows : 


Area  in  1880. 

Population  in  1880. 

Frovinces. 

Sqnare 

lilo- 

metera.* 

Percent. 

of 
total  area. 

1 
Males. 

Females. 

Per  cent. 

of 

total  pop- 

nlation. 

Inhabit- 
ants per 
square 
kilometer. 

19, 768 
11, 982 

7,165 
22,  355 
10,328 
1U,033 

7,967 
29,  293 
51,  942 
22,224 

5,147 
78,  508' 
10,  451 
12,831 

6.6 
4.0 
2.4 
7.5 
3.4 
3.3 
2.6 
9.8 

17.3 
7.4 
1.7 

26.2 
3.5 
4.3 

1, 151,  111 
374,226 
80,  780 
599,  748 
170, 136 
229,  816 
329, 100 
449,  704 

2,  677,  932 

1,028,445 
268,  171 

2,934,595 
286.  342 
239,  631 

1, 179, 510 

385, 394 

Si,  790 

613,  849 

•  178,  594 
251,  427 
318,834 
462.  845 

2,  882,  887 

1, 124,  962 
297,  304 

3,024,312 
285,  329 
236,470 

10.5 
3.4 
0.7 
5.5 
1.6 
2.2 
2.9 
4.1 

25.1 
9.7 
2.6 

26.9 

,2.6 
2.2 

118 

63 

23 

Btyiia     

54 

34 

Cai'inthia        .                  

48 

81 

31 

107 

97 

Silesia              .               

110 

.    76 

65 

37 

Totals        

.    299,984 

100.  0 

10,819,737 

11,324,507 

100.  0 

74 

Of  the  foregoing  population,  10, 324, 507 .were  males,  and  of  these  158,693  were  in  the  active  army, 
ud  3,730  in  the  Austrian  active  militia  or  landwehr. 

*  One  Square  kilometer  equals  0.3861  square  mile ;  1  sqnare  mile=2.59  sqnare  kilometers,  nearly. 

TRADES  AND  OCCUPATIONS. 

The  classification  of  the  population  of  Austria  into  ^he  several  cat- 
egories of  employment,  whether  self-dependents,  employes,  members  of 
families,  or  servants,  is  of  sufficient  interest  in  this  connection  as  to 
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justify  the  transmission  of  the  subjoined  table,  which  was  recently  givea 
in  my  last  annual  commercial  report,  as  f611ows : 


ludepend- 

eut 
persons. 


Employes. 


Families 

(rnera- 

bei'B  of). 


Servants. 


TotaL 


Churches 

Civil  service 

Military 

Teachers 

Wiiters  and  editors 

Actor.s,  musicians,  &c 

Artists 

Architects,  civil  engineers,  &c- 

Lawyers  and  notaries 

Hedicine : 

Superior 

Subordinate 

Public  service 

Police,  firtmeo,  &c 

A^riculturo,  proprietors 

Agriculture,  farmers 

Fisheiies 

Mines - 

Trade 

Commerce 

Banking 

Transportation : 

Land 

Water 

House  owners  and  renters 

Pensioners  ..- 

Orphanages 

Charitable  institutions 

Servants  

Day  laborers , 

All  others 


31.g44 

4t),  100 

162,  423 

55,  029 

1,224 

13,  483 
3,C44 
3,634 
3,656 

9,123 

16,  569 

25,  550 

27,  275 

2,276,117 

90,  038 

1,  .'587 

1,  305 

675,  8U 

185,  405 

1,484 

14,  C56 
3,  520 

207,415 

68,845 

636 

772 


782 


2,802 
2,459 
8,159 

2,114 
4,450 


3,  668,  249 

123,  203 
2,  994 

116,563 
1,  681,  287 

124,  668 
8,298 

85,  230 

12,  065 

1,424 


1,677 
1,919 


27,  796 
92,  495 

17,  970 
81,  449 

3,1113 

15,  285 
7,848 

11,538 
19,  621 

19,  622 

16,  565 
61,016 
37,  886 

5,474,315 

222,  781 

6,  064 

193,  312 

2,390,  199 
459,  OSS 

18,  237 

199,  451 
27,  234 

273,  060 
73,  682 

20,  403 
94, 109 
87, 455 

762, 102 
24,664 


26, 463 
23,  .545 
4,510 

14,  823 
883 

2,233 
788 

2,  3.i8 
6.279 

8,314 
2,071 
4,177 

3,  7.i3 
319, 158 

16;  079 

31 

6,  005 

153,  760 

70,  .^20 

5,572 

15,  469 
1,194 

61,322 

16,  535 
1,674 
1,602 

114,  325 
6,201 
1,573 


94,  530 

162,  230 

184,  903 

152,  201 

5,992 

31,  001 

1.5,  082 

19.989 

37, 715 

39, 172 
39,  655 
90,  743 
68,  914 
11, 7:!6, 839 

452, 159 
10,  606 

316,187 
4,710,047 

839,  62< 
33, 591 

314. 806 
44,  013 

543,  221 

158,  063 
24.296 
98, 403 

201. 780 

1, 650, 902 

67, 624 


Totals. 


3,  868,  6f  9 


6,  639,  231 


10, 746, 187 


890,  207 


22, 144,  244 


In  considering  the  various  interrogatories  contained  in  your  circular 
effort  will  be  made  as  far  as  practicable  to  conform  to  their  order  of  se- 
quence, but  in  the  absence  of  definite  information  on  many  of  the  topics 
suggested,  it  should  not  be  expected  that  with  the  time  at  my  dis])osal 
answers  should  be  made  as  thoroughly  exhaustive  or  the  matter  as  fully 
and  properly  classified  and  arranged  as  might  be  desirable,  since  the 
fragmentary  character  of  the  matter  received  has  made  it  very  difficult 
to  organize  and  place  in  such  a  shape  as  to  be  utilized.  Begging,  there- 
fore, the  forbearance  of  the  Department  in  this  respect,  I  shall  proceed 
at  once  to  answer  the  specific  interrogatories  with  such  fullness  and 
pertinency  as  it  is  possible  to  command. 


Part  I.— Male  Laboe. 

t  EATES  OF  WAGES. 

"  1.  What  are  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  laborers  of  every  class  ?  " 
The  rates  of  wages  paid  in  the  specific  trades  and  industrial  employ- 
ments of  Yienua  and  Lower  Austria  will  be  found  in  the  tables  of  tbe 
appendix,  carefully  arranged  and  classified.  These  tables  will  befouud 
to  embrace  every,  or  nearly  every,  important  class  of  labor,  with  credits 
duly  given  as  to  the  source  of  the  iuformation.  They  may,  therefore,  be 
relied  upon  with  considerable  confidence  as  presenting  a  fair,  candid 
statement  of  the  rates  of  compensation  paid  in  this  city  and  country. 
Where  not  otherwise  specified,  these  wages  will  be  understood  as  consti- 
tuting a  workiugman's  complete  compeusiation,  without  board  orloduiuo- 
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or  any  otber  perquisite  whatever.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  rates  of  wages 
are  excee.dingly  low,  not  only  for  factory  hands,  where  female  labor  may 
be  profitably  employed,  but  in  furnaces,  iron-mills,  and  the  various  in- 
dustries demandingthe  highest  skill.  Itis  noteasyto  approximate  even 
the  average  weekly  earnings  of  laborers  in  any  single  trade  or  employ- 
ment, much  less  those  of  the  laboring  man  in  general,  but  the  most  cur- 
sory examination  of  these  accompanying  tables  will  present  most  ex- 
traordinary and  surprising  results,  particularly  when  compared  with 
like  wages  in  the  United  States.  For  instance,  the  wages  of  the  yarn 
and  thread  spinners  in  the  factory  of  Pottendorf  (see  Table  LI)  average 
only  $1.88*  per  week  of  seventy-two  hours  ;  and  while  the  wages  of  the 
men  average  $2.70,  those  of  the  women  are  only  $1.40  per  week  of  sev- 
enty-two hours,  being  less  than  2  cents  per  hour.  The  care  with  which* 
this  table  is  prepared  by  the  directors  of  the  factory,  apr)arently  from 
the  pay-rolls,  must  inspire  great  confidence  in  its  correctness.  Again, 
in  the  mines  and  mills  the  same  contrast  will  be  observed  (see  Table 
XXXIII  of  the  Witkowitz  Iron  Mining  Company,  of  Moravia,  so  care- 
fully and  conscientiously  wrought  out  in  detail),  where  the  average  earn- 
ings per  shift  of  twelve  hours  of  the  97  categories  of  laborers  amounts 
to  only  68  cents,  or  $4.08  per  week,  while  the  railway  mechanics  of 
Vienria,  including  the  highest  and  best  paid  classes  of  skilled  laborers, 
according  to  Table  XL,  prepared  by  Mr.  Kupka,  civil  engineer  in  Viennap, 
thoroughly  competent  to  pronounce  in  such  matters,  receive  an  average 
weekly  earning  of  only  $5.44,  working  about  ten  hours  daily.  If,  there- 
fore, the  299  various  categories  of  workmen  comprised  in  the  miscella- 
neous table  be  averaged,  we  obtain  $4.Q5  as  the  nearest  approximative 
weekly  average  earning  of  the  Austrian  workman,  dependent  on  his 
manual  labor  for  support.  These  figures  should  be  written  in  crimson 
letters  upon  the  palm  of  every  discontented  laboring  man  within  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States,  where  they  would  certainly 
act  as  a  panacea  for  all  his  imaginary  woes. 

The  length  of  a  normal  day's  labor  in  Austria  varies  according  to  the 
trade  or  occupation.  In  yarn  and  textile  factories  the  average  would 
quite  equal  twelvehours.  In  mines  and  certain  employments  where  they 
work  by  the  shift,  the  time  is  also  twelve  hours,  while  for  general  occu- 
pations and  in  most  mauufactories^the  day's  labor  comprises  from  nine 
to  eleven  hours,  while  in  the  Government  workshops  they  are  further 
reduced  to  nine  and  ten  hours.  Consequently,  a.  normal  week's  labor 
in  Austria  would  average  about  sixty  hours.  Sundays  and  holidays, 
particularly  the  latter,  are  scrupulously  observed  as  days  of  rest  and 
jecreation  wherever  the  nature  of  the  occupation  will  permit ;  conse- 
quently 300  days  are  regarded  as  about  a  full  year's  employment.  Of 
course,  in  many  cases,  mills  and  furnaces  are  run  without  intervals  of 
rest,  and  a  general  rule  exists  to  pay  for  overtime  and  Sunday  em- 
ployment as  much  as  25  and  50  per  cent,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
.weekly  wages.  As  much  of  the  work  is  performed  by  the  piece,  the 
tendency  is  to  increase  the  hours  of  labor  indefinitely,  so  that  it  is  no 
unusual  thing  for  tbriftj-,  ambitious  workmen  to  prolong  the  day  sev- 
eral Lours,  aggregating  as  much  as  15  and  10  hours  per  day.  Such 
cates  are,  however,  by  no  means  the  rule,  but  rather  the  exception.  By 
the  new  "labor  bill,"  at  present  before  the  Eeichsrath,  and  which  has 
already  pa.ssed  the  lower  house,  the  normal  day  is  fixed  not  to  exceed 
11  hours.    This  reduction  of  time  is  vigorously  opposed  by  the  manu- 

*  In  tLese  tables  the  value  of  tbe  florin  has  been  taken  at  40  cents,  being  sufficiently 
accurate  lor  all  purposes,  seeing  that  the  average  value  of  the  Austrian  paper  florin 
during  the  first  Ave  months  of  this  ;ear  has  been  40-^  cents.    ' 
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facturers  of  yarn  and  textiles,  on  the  ground  that  if  the  time  be  reduced 
one  hour  the  expenses  will  be  so  materially  increased  that  they  cannot 
compete  with  foreign  producers  unless  they  should  run  two  shilts  of 
hands  with  the  same  machinery,  which,  as  yet,  has  iiot  been  resorted  to. 
But  as  the  bill  also  prohibits  the  employment  of  females  by  nigbt,  this 
would  be  impossible,  or  such  a  transformatibn  would  be  required  as  to 
completely  revolutionize  their  present  industry ;  for  without  female  labor 
they  would  be  obliged  to  so  increase  their  present  rate  of  wages  that  the 
increased  cost  of  labor  would  more  than  equalize  the  gain  resulting  from 
constant  running  of  their  mills  and  factories.  As  the  bill  was  proposed 
by  the  Government,  and  has  already  passed  the  popular  branch  of  the 
Eeichsrath,  there  is  no  question  of  its  failing  to  receive  the  consent  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  which  now  possesses  a  Government  majority  suffi- 
ciently large  to  pass  any  Government  measure;  consequently  its  pro- 
visions will  shortly  be  incorporated  into  law ;  and  as  large  discretionary 
powers  are  conferred  on  the  competent  minister,  which  is  a  marked  fea- 
ture of  Austrian  legislation  in  general,  it  is  diflQcult  at  present  to  foresee 
or  predict  its  actual  effect  upon  the  interests  of  the  workingman  in  par- 
ticular or  the  general  industrial  interests  of  the  country  in  general. 

In  certain  employments,  such  as  hotel,  railway,  and  domestic  seLvice, 
and,  in  fact,  inmost  Government  employ,  the  system  of  feeing  has  be- 
come so  general  that  it  is  difQcult  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of 
compensation  received  by  these  employes.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for 
hotel  porters  to  pay  proprietors  thousands  of  florins  yearly  for  their 
places ;  head  servants  in  restaurants  and  coffee-houses,  whose  duty  and 
privilege  it  is  to  collect  the  bills,  generally  pay  the  under  servants  and 
all  breakages  from  the  "tips"  they  always  expect  and  uniformly  re- 
ceive ;  so  that  these  positions  huve  become  very  desirable  and  profit- 
able. Somewhat  of  the  same  vicious  system  of  accepting  gratuitiea 
has  grown  up  throughout  every  branch  of  labor  and  service,  and  even 
Government  officials  do  not  hesitate  to  accept  any  offered  gratuity,  no 
matter  how  small.  The  origin  of  the  custom  is  no  doubt  to  be  found  in 
the  degradation  of  the  laboring  classes,  resulting  from  the  small  pit- 
tance received  as  regular  compensation,  which  tends  to  create  a  menial, 
dependent  spirit  in  an  employ^,  who  expects  and  requires  these  "tips" 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  eke  out  a  straitened  existence.       , 

It  should  be  remarked  in  this  connection  that  office  clerks  and  ser- 
vants, as  well  as  all  employes  in  retail  stores,  receive  at  New  Tear  for 
good  behavior  during  the  year  a  present  or  gratuity  equal  to  about  one 
month's  salary.  Letter-carriers,  telegraph  messengers,  Government  and 
domestic  servants,  in  fact,  all  with  whom  one  has  to  come  in  contact 
during  the  year,  apply  regularly  for  their  accustomary  douceur.  To 
such  a  degree  has  this  custom  developed  in  every  grade  of  Austrian  so- 
ciety that  it  has  long  since  become  not  only  an  irritating  nuisance,  but 
A  downright  imposition  on  both  one's  patience  and  pocket-book. 

COST  OF  LIVING. 

"2.  What  is  the  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  classes,  viz,  the  prices 
paid  for  the  necessities  of  life,  clothing,  rent,  &c.?" 

The  difference  of  the  cost  of  the  necessities  of  life,  food  for  example, 

when  compared  with  that  in-the  United  States,  is  not  very  great,  but 

when  the  mode  of  living  is  taken  into  account  this  difference  become* 

very  striking.    Flour,  meat,  arid  vegetables  cost  generally  more  in  Aus- 

,  tria  than  in  the  United  States,  particularly  the  two  former,  as  thes& 
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articles  can  altjiost  be  imported  from  the  United  States  to  this  country 
with  profit.  House  rent  is  approximately  as  high  as  in  the  United 
States,  but  in  the  aiticle  of  clothing  the  difference  is  largely  in  favor  of 
this  country,  being  about  the  only  article  of  chief  necessity  to  the  labor- 
ing man  which  can  be  procured  at  less  cost  in  Austria  than  in  the  United 
States.  But  when  we  come  to  consider  the  mode  of  life  practiced  here 
by  the  laboring  man,  the  contrast  is  very  great.  Food  and  clothing  are 
limited  to  a  minimum,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  the  former  consist- 
ing generally  of  rye  bread  with  flg  coffee  and  soup,  or  meat  with  vege- 
tables, not  more  than  once  a  day,  and  in  many  cases  only  once  per  week, 
while  the  clothing  is  coarse  and  durable.  Were  it  otherwise  the  small 
pittance  earned  would  not  suffice  even  with  the  greatest  economy. 

The  prices  paid  in  Vienna  for  the  chief  articles  of  consumption  and 
rent,  appropriate  to  a  workingman's  family,  are  at  present  as  follows : 


Articles. 


Monr per  barrel. 

Bread per  pound. 

Bice do... 

Peas  and  beags do . . . 

Potatoes : 

Old per  bushel. 

New do... 

Lard per  pound . 

Tallow do... 

Butter do... 

Hilk ' -.per  quart. 

Egf;s per  dozen. 

Beef : per  pound. 

Veal /. do... 

Mutton , do... 

Port do... 

Chickens ' each. 

Ducks do... 

Geese do... 

Coal per  ton. 

Petroleum per  quart. 

Beer do.-- 

Wine do.  -  - 

Kent,  one  person,  per  year one  room. 

Bent,  famUy,  per  year two  rooms. 

Coats,  Sddc^j each. 

Pants,  Sunday per  pair. 

Hats,  Sunday j each. 

Caps,  cloth do... 

Hats,  straw do. . . 

Shoes per  pair. 

Socks , do.-- 

Jackets  or  blouses each. 

Aprons ." do... 

Pants,  cotton per  pair. 

Huslin per  yard. 

Calico do:.. 

Drilling do... 

Mannel do... 


Lowest. 


$4  32 
03 
06 
03 


1  08 
12 
23 
16 
03 
09 
10 
09 
09 
13 
16 
40 
80 

6  40 

08 

05 

06 

16  00 

32  00 

4  00 

3  20 
40 
08 
10 

1  00 
15 
20 
12 
90 
10 
10 
12 
15 


Highest. 


05 
07 
06 

54 

1  51 

•    16 

25 

28 

07 

12 

19 

18 

16 

20 

40 

80 

1  80 

8  40 

10 

07 

14 

18  00 

36  00 

6  50 

4  00 

1  00 
20 
25 

3  20 
26 
80 
24 

2  00 
14 
16 
25 
40 


Average. 


$6  84 
03 
06 
04 

46 

1  29 

14 

24 

22 

05 

10 

15 

14 

13 

16 

28 

60 

1  30 

7  40 

09 

06 

10 

17  00 

34  00 

5  00 

3  60 

75 

12 

15 

1  75 

20 

40 

18 

1  50 

12 

13 

16 

25 


The  prices  of  clothing  might  be  indefinitely  extended,  but  without 
samples  or  other  means  of  determining  the  quality,  they  would  be  ut- 
terly useless  for  purposes  of  comparison.  In  all  published  estimates 
of  the  chambers  of  industry  the  year's  supply  of  clothing  for  a  single 
man  is  put  down  at  from  $20  to  $30.  This  is  too  high  for  a  large  num- 
ber, as,  in  many  cases,  they  only  wear  second-hand  clothing,  and  wrap 
their  feet  in  old  cloths  for  stockings. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  estimate  the  expenses  of  a  laboring  man 
and  his  family  in  Austria,  for  by  the  most  careful  calculation  they  are 
yet  made  to.  overrun  the  income.  The  chamber  of  commerce  and  in- 
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dustry  at  Vienna  estimated  the  daily  expenses  of  a  single  laboring  man 
as  follows : 

Kreuzer. 

Morning,  before  work,  gin  5  kreuzer,  bread  3  kreuzer= ° 

At  8  o'clock,  pork  4  kreuzer,  bread  2  kreuzer,  beer  5  kreuzer  = 11 

Noon,  meat  l!>  kreuzer,  bread  2  kreuzer,  beer  8  kreuzer  = •^ 

At  4  p.  m.,  bread  2  kreuzer,  butter  4  kreuzer  = o 

Night,  bread  2  kreuzer  and  sausage  8  kreuzer  =: 1" 

Total  day's  cost  for  one  man  (24  cents)  :=  60 

For  the  year's  expenses  of  a  single  workman  of  the  ordinary  class  and 
one  of  highest  grade,  and  finally  for  an  average  workman's  family  with 
three  or  four  children,  the  following  estimates  are  given : 


Articles. 


Food 

Bent 1 

Clothing 

Washing 

Heat,'ligh't,  tobacco,  &< 

Total 


Single  work- 
man of  ordi- 
nary clasB. 

Single  work- 
man of  bet- 
ter class. 

Workman's' 

family  of 

wife  and  three 

children. 

Florins. 

219.  00 

36.50 

78.00 

14.56 

Florins. 
419. 75 
60.00 
126. 00 

9(1  RD 

Florini. 

839. 50 
100.00 
120. 00 

20.80  1               26.66 

30. 00 

368.86  ■             652.65 

1 

1,  089. 50 

The  foregoing  estimates  are  certainly  very  high,  for  it  is  only  rarely 
that  a  skilled  laborer  receives  in  this  country  the  sum  of  $5  weekly. 
Mr.  Moritz  Kohn  has  famished  me  the  following  estimate  for  a  Vienna 
tinsmith  with  a  wife  and  two  children,  showing  that  the  wife  is  obliged 
to  provide  a  large  part  of  the  income  necessary  for  the  family  wants,  as 
well  as  her  own  "pin-money."  He  estimates  all  necessary  expenses  as 
follows:  Food,  480  florins;  rent,  120  florins;  clothes,  56  florins;  beer 
and  wine,  40  florins;  tobacco,  15 florins ;  and  various  other  expenses,  50 
florins ;  making  a  total  of  761  florins,  or  $304.40,  as  the  cost  of  living 
for  a  year.  But  as  the  yearly  wages  of  the  man  cannot  be  calculated 
at  more  than  $250,  the  balance  of  $54.40  must  be  earned  by  the  wife, 
besides  performing  her  household  duties  and  earning  additionally  a 
little  money  for  her  own  small  personal  gratification  and  extras.  He 
gives  the  following  as  the  plan  of  living :  A  morning  meal,  consisting 
of  milk  and  coffee  or  soup,  with  white  or  brown  Thread ;  a  dinner,  con- 
sisting of  meat,  soup,  with  vegetables  and  beer,  or  sometimes  pudding 
with  a  glass  of  cheap  wine;  and  supper,  consisting  of  sausage,  bread 
and  butter,  and  sometimes  cheese.  It  will  therefore  readily  be  seen 
that  life  with  these  working  people  is  one  continuous  struggle  to  ketep 
hunger  from  the  door,  and  that  only  the  more  prosperous  are  able  to 
indulge,  in  even  a  moderate  degree,  the  healthful  cravings  of  a  legiti- 
mate appetite. 

PAST   AND   PRESENT   WAGES. 

"  3.  What  is  the  comparison  between  the  present  rates  of  wages  and 
those  which  prevailed  in  1878,  and  between  the  conditions  which  then 
prevailed  and  which  now  prevail  1 " 

From  the  various  replies  received  to  this  interrogatory  it  would  ap- 
pear that  while  in  certain  industries  and  classes  of  manufactures  the 
increase  in  the  rates  of  wages  varies  from  10  to  25,  and  even  as  high  as 
35  per  cent.,  in  many  others  there  has  been  no  change  whatever,  and  in 
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a  few  instances  even  a  reduction  in  the  rates  of  wages  from  5  to  10  per 
cent,  has  been  experienced.  The  fact,  therefore,  seems  to  be  that  in  cer- 
tain branches  of  trade  and  industry  but  little  or  no  progress  is  being 
made,  either  on  account  of  overproduction  or  foreign  competition,  and, 
consequently,  while  this  languishing  condition  continues,  an  increase  of 
wages  cannot  be  thought  of.  Among  such  might  be  enumerated  the 
textile,  glass,  and  metal  industries,  while  for  certain  other  manufactures 
the  margins  of  profit  have  fallen  so  low  that  employes  have  been  com- 
pelled to  accept  a  reduction  of  wages  or  stop  work.  Among  these  last 
may  be  classed  the  button,  meerschaum,  and  fan  trades,  together  with 
certain  classes  of  spinning  and  weaving  industries.  But  where  trade 
has  been  at  all  prosperous  the  tendency  in  rates  of  compensation  for 
labor  has  been  constantly  upward,  to  the  end  that  one  is  justified  in  ex- 
pressing the  opinion,  based  on  the  consensus  of  all  the  replies  received, 
that  the  average  general  increase  in  the  rates  of  wages  in  Austria  during 
the  last  five  years  cannot  be  far  from  5  to  10  per  cent. 

In  regard  to  the  conditions  at  present  prevailing,  when  compared 
with  1878,  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  the  same  in  character  and  kind, 
but  not  in  degree ;  that  is,  while  workme^  are  employed  in  the  same 
manner  and  labor  for  the  same  number  of  hours  daily  and  produce  about 
the  same  quantity  of  merchandise  for  the  same  remuneration,  the  man- 
ufacturers, industrialists,  and  tradespeople  have  less  margins  of  profit, 
and  in  order  to  reap  the  'same  gains  are  compelled  to  double  and  even 
triple  the  amount  of  >  merchandise  formerly  manufactured  or  handled. 
In  other  words,  while  the  laboring  classes  are  possibly  making  some 
progress,  although  it  is  unquestionably  exceedingly  small,  the  manu- 
facturers on  the  contrary  are  hardly  holding  their  own,  but  rather  re- 
trograding in  many  instances,  not  only  in  the  character  of  their  products, 
but  in  the  extent  of  their  margins  of  profit  and  general  prosperity. 

HABITS  OP  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

"  4.  What  are  the  habits  of  the  working  classes,  whether  steady  and 
trustworthy  or  otherwise,  saving  or  otherwise,  and  what  causes  princi- 
pally affect  their  habits  for  good  or  evil  1" 

The  working  classes  of  Austria  are,  in  general,  very  steady  and  trust- 
worthy, industrious  and  sober,  while  the  small  amount  of  wages  re- 
ceived, being  only  barely  sufiQcient  to  procure  the  necessities  of  life,  al- 
lows them  no  opportunity  of  saving  or  accumulating  money.  There  are 
certainly  exceptions,  where  considerable  complaint  is  heard,  viz,  that 
the  workmen  are  given  to  small  peculations,  inclined  to  deceive,  and 
are  not  industrious,  but  must  be  constantly  watched,  not  only  as  to  time 
employed,  but  as  to  the  character  of  the  work  done.  But,  aside  from 
certain  general  national  characteristics  which  render  them  constitution- 
ally averse  to  putting  forth  great  energy  or  effort,  but  little  complaint 
is  heard.  One  primal  cause  stands  at  the  root  of  all  this,  viz,  that  pa- 
triarchal spirit  which  for  centuries  has  permeated,  in  a  prominent  degree, 
the  working  classes  of  Austria,  being  a  remnant  of  the  feudal  ages,  when 
the  laboring  man,  in  the  capacity  of  a  slave,  looked  to  his  lord  for  sup- 
port and  protection  under  all  circumstances,  and,  consequently,  felt  no 
necessity  of  putting  forth  any  special  efforts  on  his  own  account  any 
further  than  was  actually  forced  upon  him  by  grim  necessity.  Conse- 
quently, to  this  day  the  laboring  man  of  Austria  is  content  with  a  bare 
suflaciency,  and  being  devoid  of  higher  aspirations,  he  makes  no  pro- 
gress; possessing  no  ambition,  he  plods  along  like  the  dumb  animal, 
satisfied  when  hunger  is  quenched  and  caring  little  or  nothing  for  the 
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future.  Heis,  consequently,  very  patient  but  not  active;  plodding,  but 
not  efficient;  knowing  nothing  but  labor,  lie  dreams  rarely  of  rest. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  constant  occupation  keeps  him  from 
bad  habits  and  immorality  engendered  by  idleness  and  the  spirit  of  an- 
archy, while  the  scantiness  of  his  earnings  does  not  allow  him  to  contract 
habits  of  intemperance.  For  although  the  poor  man's  bread  is  beer,  yet 
the  moderation  with  which  he  indulges  therein  in  this  country  is  the 
surprise  and  admiration  of  every  well-informed  observer;  for  while  the 
Bavarians  drink  240  liters  per  year  for  each  inhabitant,  the  Austrians 
consume  only  34J  liters,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  29. 

"  5.  What  is  the  feeling  which  prevails  between  employ^  and  em- 
ployer, and  the  effects  of  this  feeling  on  the  general  and  particular 
prosperity  of  the  country  ?  " 

These  relations  are  said  to  be  remarkably  good  in  general,  and  the  fact 
is  cited  that  even  when  difficulty  arises  between  the  employer  and  his 
workmen,  it  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs  that  a  wanton  destruction  of  prop- 
erty is  resorted  to ;  that  the  Austrian  work  people  possess  originally 
none  of  that  anarchical  spirit  at  present  so  prominenty  manifest  in  Eus- 
sia  and  Germany,  which  aims  at  the  destruction  and  dissipation  of  the 
property  and  possessions  of  the  wealthy  classes ;  that  all  manifesta- 
tion sof  this  character  which  have  appeared  in  this  country  recently 
are  importations  from  other  countries,  particularly  Russia,  Germany, 
and  Switzerland  ;  consequently,  were  other  things  equal,  this  general 
good  feeling  would  show  great  results  on  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  appearance  of  anarchists  in  the 
midst  of  hungry  workmen,  many  of  whom  being  without  employment, 
either  through  their  fault  or  misfortune,  awakes  great  concern  among  cap- 
italists and  the  Government  officials.  For  it  may  be  possible  that  these 
phlegmatic  people  may  be  fired  over  again  as  they  were  in  1848,  to  the 
dismay  of  established  order.  But  then  this  would  doubtless  be  more 
directly  against  the  Government  than  against  employers  ;  for,  in  gen- 
eral, whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  it  is  the  Government  who  is  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  present  unhappy  condition  of  the  working  people,  and 
not  the  employers,  who  are  apparently  suffering  more  than  their  work- 
men. 

ORGANIZED   CONDITION   OF  LABOR. 

"  6.  What  is  the  organized  condition  of  labor,  and  what  is  the  nature 
of  the  organization  and  its  effects  on  the  advancement  and  welfare  of 
the  laborers  ?  " 

;  Labor  in  Austria  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  organized ;  at  least,  as  far 
as  publicly  known,  there  exists  no  general  organization.  The  several 
trades  have  their  associations,  which  are  regulated  by  law,  but  they 
very  generally  take  on  the  nature  of  relief  societies,  whose  members 
pay  weekly  dues  and  receive  support  when  sick.  These  associations 
are  regarded  very  jealously  by  the  Government,  who  send  police  officers 
to  be  present  at  all  their  public  meetings,  which  can  be  held  only  after  re- 
ceiving permission  from  the  Government.  Herein  lies  the  germ  of  pres- 
ent dissatisfaction  and  the  danger  of  difficulties  of  a  serious  nature  in 
the  future  condition  of  labor  in  this  country,  since  bad  blood  has  already 
been  engendered  by  this  police  espionage  and  revenge  taken  by  mur- 
dering the  Government  agents.  This  violence  was  met  by  the  declara- 
tion of  martial  law,  the  conviction  and  execution  of  some  of  the  perpe- 
trators, so  that  at  present  law  and  order  are  supreme.  Whether  the 
present  truce  be  permanent,  or  only  the  calm  before  the  storm,  cannot 
be  clearly  and  satisfactorily  determined.  But  it  should  not  be  forgofr, ;, 
ten  that  these  troubles  have  arisen  among  and  compromised  but  a  small  " 
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and  insignificant  class  of  the  great  army  of  Austrian  laborers,  and  that 
for  the  present  nothing  need  be  apprehended  in  the  nature  of  general 
disorganization  of  the  established  condition  of  society. 

STRIKES. 

"  7.  Are  strikes  prevalent,  and  how  far  does  arbitration  enter  into  the 
tettlement  of  disagreements  between  employers  and  their  employes,  and 
what  are  the  manner  and  nature  of  such  arbitration  ?  What  are  the 
effects  of  strikes  on  the  advancement  or  otherwise  of  labor,  and  the  gen- 
eral effect  thereof  on  the  industrial  interests  affected  thereby?" 

Strikes  rarely  occur  in  Austria,  and  are  scarcely  ever  successful  in 
obtaining  the  objects  sought.  Since  1872  they  have  been  confined  to  a 
few  sporadic  cases ;  in  Vienna,  by  the  bakers,  and  in  Bohemia,  by  the 
coal-miners,  in  both  instances  the  workmen  failing  to  secure  the  increase 
of  wages  demanded.  The  one  great  antidote  to  strikes  in  this  country 
is  the  army,  which  possesses  such  strength  and  resoui'ces  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  workmen  to  hope  for  successful  results  whenever  it  is 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  employers.  For  instance,  in  the  last  attempt 
of  the  Vienna  bakers  to  come  out,  the  soldiery  not  only  dispersed  their 
street  meetings,  but  thousands  of  army  bakers  were  held  in  reserve 
who,  at  the  request  of  the  proprietors  of  bakeries,  were  immediately 
installed  in  the  places  of  the  striking  bakers,  so  that  what  at  first  had 
assumed  dangerous  proportions,  dwindled  at  once  into  insignificance ; 
even  when  the  side  of  the  strikers  was  generally  supported  by  the  pub- 
lic on  the  ground  that  their  pay  was  not  in  proportion  to  their  onerous 
and  protracted  toil.  The  effects  of  strikes  ,in  this  country  under  pres- 
ent conditions  of  trade  cannot  result  favorably  either  to  the  working- 
men  or  their  employers,  it  being  a  well-known  fact  that  these  last  are 
now  estimating  the  loss  sustained  in  continuing  their  operations  rather 
than  the  gains.  Consequently,  the  industry  of  the  country  being 
depressed  and  the  supply  of  labor  being  greater  than  the  demand, 
strikes  accomplish  little  more  than  an  exchange  of  one  set  of  employes 
for  another.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  in  the  collieries,  where  a  con- 
stant and  regular  output  is  a  necessity,  the  strikes  for  higher  wages 
prevent  an  immediate  reduction,  and  in  so  far  help  the  laboring  man ; 
but  such  advantages  can  be  only  temporary,  and  must  finally  react, 
seeing  that  the  disorganization  of  the  industry  will  eventually  so  destroy 
the  proprietor's  ability  to  continue  the  present  rates  of  wages  that  a 
reduction  or  closing  of  the  mines  must  necessarily  and  naturally  result. 

No  general  system  of  arbitration  between  work  people  and  their  em- 
ployers is  in  existence  in  this  country,  although  in  several  trades  the 
practice  exists  of  submitting  differences  to  arbitrators  selected  by  the 
contending  parties.  In  many  instances  the  police  are  appealed  to  to 
settle  certain  difficulties  in  an  amicable  way  before  they  are  brought  for- 
mally before  the  competent  courts.  From  the  best  information  on  hand 
it  would  appear  that  arbitration  plays  a  very  small  role  in  the  settle- 
ment of  labor  difBcuIties,  probably  from  the  fact  that  the  laws  and  reg- 
ulations concerning  contracts  and  employment  of  labor  are  very 
comprehensive^  and  the  employers  make  it  a  rule  to  settle  all  matters 
of  contention  according  to  their  own  interests  and  way  of  thinking. 
For  the  laboring  man  in  Austria  has  few  rights  that  any  one,  particu- 
larly his  employer,  is  bound  to  respect. 

POOD   PURCHASES. 

"  8.  Are  the  working  people  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life 
wherever  they  choose,  or  do  the  employers  impooe  any  conditions  in  this 
regard  ?     How  often  and  in  what  kind  of  currency  is  the  laborer  paid?" 
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ISo  single  instance  of  work  people  being  required  to  purchase  at  par- 
ticular places  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  as  they  are  always  paid 
in  cash  there  could  be  no  pressure  brought  upon  them  in  this  direction. 
They  are  generally  paid  weekly,  but  in  certain  manufactories  the  period 
is  extended  to  two  weeks  and  even  one  month ;  but  in  either  case  the 
payments  are  carried  on  strictly  on  the  cash  system,  and  the  employes 
allowed  to  purchase  where  they  please.  In  some  instances,  however, 
conveniences  are  so  provided  by  the  company  stores  that  operatives 
find  it  to  their  interest  or  convenience  to  patronize  such  stores,  but  yet 
the  act  is  always  regarded  as  one  of  free  will. 

CO- OPERATIVE   SOCIETIES. 

"9.  Do  cooperative  societies  exist,  and  to  what  extent  do  they  enable 
work  people  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  at  a  less  cost  than  through 
the  regular  and'usual  business  channels'?" 

Only  a  few  attempts  to  organize  co-operative  societies  have  been  made, 
and  these  have  been  unsuccessful,  being  mostly  undertaken  by  the  op- 
eratives of  mills  and  factories,  who  had  not  the  necessary  ability  to  or- 
ganize and  transact  such  business,  so  that  they  have  all  been  transferred 
to  the  ownership  and  direction  of  the  proprietors  of  the  manufactories, 
who  conduct  them  for  the  benefit  of  their  work  people,  and  it  is  afi&rmed 
that  they  succeed  better  and  provide  superior  advantages  than  was 
possible  tinder  their  original  organization  and  direction  of  the  work- 
men. Their  number  being  relatively  very  small,  these  establishments 
have  had  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  general  trade. 

The  consum-vereine  (commercial  stores  so  conducted  by  individuals 
or  companies  that  all  purchasers  participate  in  the  profits  but  not  in 
the  direction)  exist  somewhat  extensively  in  Austria,  at  which  any  one 
becoming  a  member  by  the  payment  of  $2  may  purchase  at  the  lowest 
rates,  and  then  share  the  profits  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Not  only  the 
laboring  classes,  but  even  the  well-to  do  classes  patronize  these  institu- 
tioils,  particularly  in  order  that  servants  who  make  purchases  at  these 
institutions  may  be  thereby  prevented  from  pecnlation,  as  every  article 
purchased  is  inscribed  in  the  member's  purchase-book  with  the  price  set 
opposite,  so  that  servants  cannot  overchfirge  their  employers,  without 
collusion  on  the  part  of  the  personnel  of  the  consum-verein.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  the  working  classes  are  not  benefited  by  the  insti- 
tution as  much  as  are  the  middle  and  wealthy  classes  who  employ  ser- 
vants, which  is  rarely  the  case  with  the  working  classes. 

GENERAL   CONDITION   OP   THE   WORKING  PEOPLE. 

"  10.  What  is  the  physical,  moral,  and  general  condition  of  the  work- 
ing people,  and  the  influences  for  good  or  evil  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded ?.    What  are  their  chances  for  improving  their  condition  ?" 

The  physical  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  of  Austria  is  not  good. 
They  are  generally  small  of  stature,  and  insufllciently  nourished  to 
possess  the  strength  requisite  for  the  ordinary  requirements  of  labor. 
Consequently  their  intellectual  capacity  is  dwarfed  in  proportion,  it  be- 
ing generally  conceded  that  one  English  or  American  mill  operative  can 
perform  the  labor  of  two  Austrians ;  and  Austrian  mill-owners  them- 
selves do  not  hesitate  to  confirm  the  truth  of  this  statement.  Nor 
should  it  be  expected  that  workmen  ill-fed  and  occupied  for  ten  or  twelve 
hours  daily  could  possess  the  energy,  tact,  and  "  staying  power"  of 
men  better  nourished  and  having  several  hours  more  for  rest  and  recu-. 
peration.  But  nation al  characteristics  must  not  be  neglected  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  question,  whether  they  be  the  result  of  food  or  cli- 
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mate ;  for  doubtless  tbe  latter  influeuce  the  activity  and  productive 
skill  of  a  people  almost  or  quite  as  much  as  the  former. 

The  morals  of  the  working  people  of  this  country  do  not  receive  great 
attention  from  either  Government  or  employers,  any  further  than  they 
affect  business  integrity.  Great  liberty  is  allowed,  and  scarcely  any 
forces,  whether  emanating  from  church  or  society,  are  brought  to  bear 
to  reform  existing  vices.  Falsehood  and  small  peculations  are  so  com- 
mon that  they  are  expected  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  although  iutera- 
perauce  is  not  a  crying  evil  as  in  England  and  the  CTnited  States,  yet 
there  is  sufficient  excessive  indulgence  as  to  cause  many  workshops  to' 
run  shorthanded  for  the  lirst  half  day  after  every  Sunday  or  holiday, 
giving  time  for  the  operatives  to  recover  from  their  "  Katzenjammer" 
(indisposition  following  intoxication). 

The  influences  for  good  and  evil  surrounding  the  working  people  of 
this  Empire  are  varied  and  numerous.  The  rebound  of  the  intellect 
back  from  the  doctrines  maintained  by  the  dominant  church  is  quite 
universal,  but  unfortunately,  in  the  place  of  blind  faith  and  bigotry, 
have  taken  root  a  cold  infidelity  and  fatality.  The  Empire  itself  rests 
upon  the  nobility  and  clergy,  who  strive  to  control  the  workingman  for 
their  mutual  interests.  .  In  as  far  as  the  middle  and  intellectual  classes 
have  power  to  influence  the  workingman  it  is  used  to  thwart  the  influ- 
ence of  the  priests.  Again,  in  Austria  thie  various  creeds,  nationalities, 
and  languages  have  become  so  commingled  and  confused  that  liberty 
of  free  thought  becomes  unbridled  license  to  feel  and  act. on  religious 
subjects  as  may  best  suit  one's  fancies  or  interests.  The  ties  of  family 
are  not  strong,  caused  somewhat  by  the  difficulties  attending  the  con- 
summation of  legal  marriage,  which  thereby  loses  its  sanctity  and  in- 
fluence, and  becomes  only  a  commercial  compact  to  be  dissolved  at  pleas- 
ure. Children  born  out  of  wedlock  not  being  permitted  to  contract 
legal  marriage  (except  under  certain  conditions),  only  swell  the  army 
of  illegitimacy,  until  42  per  cent,  of  all  births  in  this  great  city  are 
yearly  added  to  its  ranks,  until  public  opinion  and  the  moral  sentiments 
of  society  have  long  since  lost  their  deterring  influence ;  for  when  a 
majority,  or  nearly  so,  of  a  community  are  involved  in  the  same  dilemma, 
public  opinion,  even  if  it  exists,  is  powerless.  The  working  people  are 
probably  not  the  most  guilty  in  this  matter,  but  naturally  they  are 
deeply  involved  and  affected  thereby. 

The  chances  of  improvement  are  not  great,  but  should  be  considered 
for  the  time  being  very  slight,  simply  because  no  special  effort  is  made 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  their  employers,  or  themselves.  It  is 
true  that  legislation  looking  to  reform  in  various  directions  has  been 
proposed ;  as,  for  instance,  the  recent  bills  appointing  Government  in- 
spectors, whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  all  mills,  factories,  workshops,  &c., 
and  make  such  suggestions  and  enforce  such  changes  as  may  contribute 
to  tbe  health  and  safety  of  the  work-people^  also  limiting  a  normal  day's 
work  to  eleven  hours,  prohibiting  the  employment  of  women  in  facto- 
ries, &c.,  after  night,  and  the  empleyment  of  children  under  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and,  finally,  obliging  all  manufacturers  and  other  employers 
engaged  in  any  business  dangerous  to  the  lives  or  limbs  of  their  opera- 
tives to  indemnify  them,  or  their  families,  in  case  of  accident  or  death. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  other  recent  legislation  in  this  country 
has  taken  a  step  backward  toward  the  illiberal  period/of  feudalism,  by 
taking  away  from  the  laboring  classes  that  freedom  of  occupation 
which  was  thought  to  be  the  boast  of  modern  civilization,  in  that  no 
one  hereafter  is  permitted  to  carry  on  a  trade  or  occupation  requiring 
skill,  without  having  first  passed  a  regular  apprenticeship.    Nor  can 
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the  same  person  combine  several  occupations  together,  for  instance,  a 
miller  who  has  received  authority  to  exercise  his  trade  of  milling  cannot 
bake  bread.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  tendency  of  Austrian 
legislation  is  at  present  reactionary  and  illiberal,  and  that  instead  of 
fa6Jlitating  and  encouraging  trade,  manufactures,  and  industry,  they  are 
hedging  up  the  way  with  obstructions  of  various  natures.  The  manu- 
facturers and  industrialists  appear  helpless  or  disinclined  to  do  much 
more  for  the  workingman;  competition  from  without  and  within  forces 
them  to  reduce  prices  to  the  lowest  possible  figure ;  consequently,  as  long 
as  they  can  press  down  the  workingman,  either  by  the  payment  of  less 
wages  or  requiring  more  hours  for  a  day's  employment,  they  have  some 
hope  of  success ;  but  when  the  minimum  for  wages  Is  reached  they  have 
no  further  recourse,  and  if  the  margins  of  profit  then  fail  to  justify  a 
continuation  of  his  industry,  the  workshop  must  be  closed  or  money  lost 
in  the  hope  of  better  days.  Under  such  conditions,  which  are  every- 
where present  to-day  throughout  Austria,  it  is  worse  than  hopeless,  it  is 
supreme  folly,  to  expect  any  material  improvement  in  the  workingman's 
condition.  His  lot  is  truly  a  hard  one,  unsatisfactory  for  the  present, 
and  without  hope  for  better  days  in  the  future.  He  must  be  devoid  of 
sympathy,  indeed,  who  can  visit  unmoved  the  workshops  of  the  poor 
man  and  see  him  with  his  sad  face,  gaunt  and  pale,  toiling  the  livelong 
day,  with  his  wife  and  every  child  capable  of  rendering  the  slightest  aid, 
and  all  to  procure  the  simplest  necessaries  of  life.  The  picture  haunts 
one  for  days  when  once  seen,  and  yet  the  exigencies  of  trade  force  hon- 
orable and  high-toned  gentlemen  to  apply  still  further  the  pressure  for 
cheaper  wages  in  order  that  they  may  compete  successfully  with  their 
neighbors  and  win  the  great  markets  of  the  United  States.  May  the 
day  never  come  when  the  laboring  man  of  America  shall  be  reduced  to 
struggle  for  existence  in  such  an  uneven-handed  battle  as  does  the 
workingman  of  Austria  to-day. 

SAFETV   OF  BMPL0Y:6S. 

"  11.  What  are  the  means  furnished  for  the  safety  of  employes  in  fac- 
tories, mines,  mills,  on  railroads,  &c.,  and  what  are  the  provisions  made 
for  the  work-people  in  case  of  accident  or  sickness?  What  are  the 
general  considerations  given  by  the  employers  to  the  moral  and  phy- 
sical well-being  of  their  employes?" 

Until  now  the  law  required  no  special  provision  to  be  made  for  the 
safety  of  operatives;  but  indirectly  the  same  is  accomplished,  in  so  far 
as  employers  are  civilly  and  criminally  responsible  for  any  accident 
that  occurs  through  their  neglect,  culpable  or  otherwise,  and  the  courts 
will  not  fail  to  grant  indemnification  for  the  loss  of  health  or  life  of  a 
workman  resulting  from  such  preventable  causes.  But  if,  by  his  own 
neglect  or  that  of  his  fellow-workmen,  an  employ^  is  injured  or  killed 
the  proprietor  is  not  held  responsible.  In  order,  however,  to  cover  con- 
tingencies, as  well  as  out  of  humane  considerations  for  their  people,  it 
has  been  customary  for  some  time  for  mine,  mill,  and  factory  owners  to 
insure  their  employes  against  accident  to  the  amount  of  one  year's 
salary,  in  case  of  accident  causing  disability  or  death.  These  risks  are 
taken  by  private  companies  at  the  expense  of  employers.  A  general 
accident  bill  is  now  under  consideration  by  the  ministry  of  this  country, 
and  will  be  laid  before  th,e  Eeichsrath  at  an  early  day,  it  is  reported. 
This  bill  will  doubtless  conform  very  closely  to  that  recently  presented 
to  the  German  Reichstag.  The  employers  are  not  directly  responsible 
for  the  sickness  of  their  workmen,  this  matter  being  regulated  by  law, 
which  prescribes  the  organization  and  direction  by  the  work-people  and 
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employers  conjointly,  of  Bruderladen  (relief  associations  or  brother- 
hoods). As  these  Bruderladen  form  a  conspicuous  feature  of  Austrian 
labor,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  go  somewhat  into  detail  in  their  descrip- 
tion and  manner  of  working.  As  they  differ  in  almost  every  branch  of 
labor  I  shall  take  up  first  those  of  the  mines  and  furnaces  of  Austria, 
and  then  in  order  those  of  the  railroads,  printers,  &c. 


BELIEF  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  AUSTRIA. 

The  Workmen's  Belief  Associations  for  the  mines  and  furnaces  are 
authorized  by  statute  law,  and  placed  under  the  control  of  the  superior 
mining  and  furnace  authorities  of  Austria.  Their  main  objects  are  to 
render  assistance  to  workmen  temporarily  sick  or  permanently  incapa- 
ble of  labor,  and  providing  necessary  relief  to  widows  and  orphans,  in 
case  of  the  death  of  their  husbands  or  parents.  Every  overseer  or  self- 
dependent  workman,  between  the  ages  of  15  and  45,  free  from  chronic 
disease,  when  permanently  employed,  is  entitled  and  obliged  by  law  to 
become  ^a  member  of  the  society.  The  company's  ofBce  personnel  are 
free  to  join  or  not.  Temporary  workmen  cannot  become  members.  A 
member's  yearly  dues  amount  to  from  4  to  5  per  cent,  of  his  wages. 

The  benefits  of  the  brotherhood  or  fraternity  are  as  follows :  In  case 
of  temporary  sickness  he  receives  a  certai/i  per  cent.,  from  25  to  30,  of 
his  ordinary  wages,  and  when  declared  permanently  incapable  of  work 
a  pension  running  from  20  to  40  per  cent,  of  his  usual  wages  during 
health,  the  amount  depending  on  the  length  of  his  membership.  Medi- 
cines and  medical  aid  free ;  funeral  expenses  and  aid  for  dependent  wife 
and  children  are  provided.  If  a  workman  quits  his  employer  without 
proper  notice  and  permission,  or  if  he  is  injured  or  becomes  sick  through 
his  own  improper  conduct  or  carelessness,  he  loses  all  claims  to  relief. 
Each  association  has  its  own  laws  and  regulations,  prescribing  the 
members'  duties  and  privileges,  fines,  emoluments,  &c.  An  appeal  may 
be  taken  first  to  the  owner  of  the  establishment,  and  finally  to  the  com- 
petent Government  ofiBcials.  ^ 

For  the  purpose  of  presenting  as  complete  an  account  of  the  subject 
as  possible,  the  following  tables  are  given  for  sake  of  comparison  and 
information,  which  have  been  compiled  from  data  obtained  from  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  Austria,  to  which  the  matter  regularly  be- 
longs : 

Table  showing  the  number  of  employes  in  the  minep  and  furnaces  of  the  various  provinces  of 

Austria,  vn  1S82. 


Provinces. 

In  miues. 

In  furnaces. 

I 

Total. 

. 

42, 112 

867 

2,  323 

■       679 

5,623 

12,  969 

236 

11,  973 

3,954 

1,690 

104 

2,245 

31 

1,705 

5,254 

4,983 

4,506 
180 

46,  618 

1,047 

2,323 

129 
2,331 
1,061 

808 

7,954 

Silesia '. 

14,  030 

236 

Styria      ..,            .                    

1,082 
834 
115 

12,995 

Carintliia  

4,788 

Tyrol                                              ■  - . 

1,705 

104 

637 

2,882 

31 

Balmatia                                                        

1,705 

letria,                                               

839' 

5,254 

Galicia,  .j : 

6,822 

Total                

96,  598 

11,  714 

108,  313 
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Statement  showing  the  number  of  employes  in  ths  mines  and  furnaces  of  Austria  in  1882,  as 

compared  with  1881.  ,  , 


Classification. 


Doal  mioes 

Brown  coal  mines . . 

Saltmines 

Silver  mines 

Tron  ore  mines 

Lead  ore  mines 

Zinc  ore  mines 

GrrapMte  mines. . . 
Quicksilver  mines. 

Copper  mines 

Other  mines 

Iron  furnaces 

Other  furnaces 


Total -,---■      108,313 


In  1882. 


37, 


In  1881. 


37, 113 

29,  083 

9,152 

5,623 

4,510 

3,325 

1,682 

981 

685 

708 

1,872 

8,116 

2,065 


104,  814 


Difference. 


+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 


292 
103 
490 
283 
143 
35 
228 


—  133 

—  1,  505 

+   28 


+  3,. 


The  whole  number  of  work-people  employed  in  the  mines  and  fur- 
naces in  1882  comprised  96,168  men,  8,050  women,  and  4,094  children. 

Statement  showing  the  number,  membership,  dependents,  and  the  capitalized  funds  of  the 
relief  associalions  in  existence  among  the  workmen  engaged  im  the  mines  and  furnaces  of 
Austria  as  established  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  statute  law  at  the  close  of 
1882,  compared  with  1881.    . 


Provinces. 


No. 


Members 
and  partic- 
ipants. 


Women 
and  child- 
ren. 


Receiv- 
ing relief. 


Capitalized  funds. 


Govern- 
mental. 


Private. 


Bohemia 

Lower  Austria.. . 
Upper  Austria... 

Salzburg 

Moravia 

Silesia> 

Bnkowina 

Styria 

Carinthia 

Tyrol  

Vorarlberg 

Carnlola 

Dalmatia 

Istria 

G-alicia 

Totals,  1882 
Totals,  1881 


133 
21 
S 
16 
26 
14 


365 
365 


46,  307 

1,273 

1,929 

858 

17,  957 

12,273 

269 

16, 410 

5,822 

1,407 

97 

2,752 

400 

618 

5,736 


114, 108 
111,  198 


77,  680 

1,005 

2,330 

50 

25,  924 

17,  362 

465 

12, 225 

4,197 

1,689 

29 

2,584 


11,  365 

148 

649 

510 

5,223 

2,412 

250 

2,048 

1,306 

1,065 

2 

1,170 


Morms. 
677, 693 


63,  363 
233, 442 


11, 721 
16, 763 
11,  891 
121,  330 


69,  297 


1,196 
4,339 


123 
2,654 


257, 138 


Florins. 

3, 026, 095 

186, 472 

69,  539 

143,  074 

1,  651,  294 

993,  905 

27,284 

1, 471, 667 

548,088 

131,  208 

17,  069 

124,  008 

373 

22,  572 

244,946 


151,  075 
148,  375 


28,925 
28,  561 


1,  462, 143 
1, 401,  333 


8, 657, 774 
8, 184,  617 


Florins. 

3,  703, 788 

186,472 

132, 902 

376,  516 

1, 651, 294 

993, 905 

39,005 

1,488,430 

559,979 

252,538 

17,069 

193,305 

373 

22,752 

601,589 


10,119,917 
9,  585, 850 
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Tdblfh  ahotoing  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  employ^  engaged  in  the  mines  and  furnaces 
of  Austria,  as  exhiUted  hy  the  reports  of  the  relief  associations  for  18^,  compared 
with  1881. 


Provinces. 


1 

Bohemia 

Lower  Austria  ... 
Upper  Austria  . . . 

SMzbnrg 

M'oravia 

Silesia 

Bnkowina 

Styria    

Cfcrinthia 

Tyrol 

Torarlberg 

Camiola 

Dalmatia 

Istria 

Qalicia 

Totals,  1882 
Totals,  1881 


Sickness. 

Invalids. 

Deaths 

(S 

.g 

m 

§■ 

A 

g 

-s 

g  (0 

5 

i 

^ 

p 

^ 

.= 

w° 

g 

■3 

?. 

i 

S 

t 

t^ 

1 

o 

1 

!zi 
26,  680 

328,  825 

11.9 

M 

O 

H 

m 

■o 

^ 

35 

343 

378 

79 

493 

571 

1,201 

12,  295 

10.2 

9 

9 

2- 

10 

12 

1,539 

10,  097 

6.5 



8 

8 

2 

3 

5 

661 

3,880 
140, 117 

5.8 

13 

13 

IS,  524, 

9.0 

1 

143 

iii 

14 

306 

320 

6,532 

86,396 

13.2 

49 

49 

22 

153 

173 

6 

169 

33.0 

6 

6 

20,  078 

185,  830 

9.2 

7 

50 

'57 

23 

206 

220 

8,775- 

46,  488 

5.3 

1 

60 

61 

2 

104 

106 

765 

7,272 

9.5 

6 

6 

2 

I] 

13 

90 

1,017 

11.3 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1,497 

20,  314 

13.6 

4 

4 

36 

36 

369 

4,662 
8,423 

12.6 



1 

6 

7 

863 

9.7 

2 

2 

1 

5 

.       6 

2,821 

22,  787 

8.1 

4 

24 

28 

4 

54 

58 

88, 404 

878,  570 

9.9 

48 

699 

747 

152 

1,408 

1,560 

86, 152 

848,  627 

9.9 

50 

669 

719 

158 

1,593 

1,751 

Statement  showing  the  reeeipta  and  expenditures  of  the  relief  assodationa  for  the  mines  and 
furnaces  in  Austria  during  1882,  compared  tvith  1881. 

[In  florins.] 


Provinoes. 


Bohemial 

Lower  Anstria  . . 
Upper  Ansti'ia  .  - 

SalzbnT£ 

Moravia 

Silesia 

Bnkowina 

Styria 

CarintUa 

Tyrol 

Vorarlberg 

Camiola 

Dalmatia 

Istria 

Galicia 

Totals,  1882 
Totals,  1881 


Keceipts  from — 


a 


531,642 

8,867 

22,412 

3, 17t 

202,  583 

92,  571 

2,885 

149,  709 

79,  202 

9,212 

169 

2Q,  284 

2,491 

9,329 

21,  600 


51,  628 
6, 424 
1,367 
1,154 
5,937 

"'  317 ' 
18, 842 


.g 
s 


28,784 

130, 110 

4,819 

5,214 

6,763 

2,259 

787 

41,  504 

47,  823 

22,772 

17,  067 

83, 177 

18,  852 

23,307 

658 

42,  006 

510 

3,663 

6,331 


1, 156.  027  185,  797  286,  258 
1,113,512  1147,151  1367,443 


•a 


690,  536 

19,  000 

29, 165 

6,217 

291,  910 

132,  210 

2,885 

293,  514 

104,  478 

/  33,876 

1,981 

68, 227 

-   3,001 

13,  312 

46,773 


1, 728,  082 
1,  613, 106 


Expenditures. 


422, 113 

8,  632 

16,  485 

9,859 

201, 151 

78,240 

1,336 

93,  236 

60,  309 

27,  534 

60 

38, 032 


4,992 
30,  019 


950,  208 


01 


102, 790 

8,004 

5,259 

1,651 

37,644 

16,  779 

69 

72, 109 

13,247 

4,330 

421 

10, 400 

922 

1,398 

3,512 


278,435 
266, 752 


^ 


143, 071 
5,400 
7,564 
2,685 

59,  099 

40,  561 

1,449 

107,  835 

23,  026 

4,672 

902 

11,  754 
2,162 
2,473 

15, 135 


425,' 788 
405,153 


s 

o 


607,- 974 

■  22,  036 

29,  308 

14, 195 

295,  694 

133,  680 

2,854 

273, 189 

96,  582 

36,  .536 

1,373 

60, 186 

3,084 

8,863 

48,866 


1,694,111 
1,  622, 113 


It  will  be  observed  in  the  foregoing  tables  that  while  the  receipts  sur- 
passed the  expenditures  in  1882  to  the  amount  of  only  33,971  florins, 
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the  capitalized  funds  increased  534,067  florins,  the  difference  resulting 
from  interest  on  bonds,  mortgages,  loans,  and  other  capitalized  funds  of 
the  associations.  This  may  be  seen  more  clearly  from  the  total  receipts, 
as  given  below,  of  the  133  associations  in  Bohemia  for  1882  and  1881, 
as  follows : 


Beceipts. 


Fees: 

From  members 

From  participants 

•     From  owners  of  mines. 

'Fines  on  wortmen 

Interest : 

On  bonds 

On  mortgages 

On  other  loans 

Kents  on  real  estate  

other  diverse  receipts 


Totals 974,151 


1882. 


Florins. 

531,  642 

28,784 

130, 110 

9,941 

90,  643 
63,  850 
17,  206 
6,  225 
95,  750 


1881. 


Florins. 

522, 424 
20, 321 

116, 311 
10,640 

81,  554 
73, 690 
18, 572 
6,716 
115, 368 


965,  595 


The  expenditures  of  the  same  133  associations,  being  given  in  greater 
detail,  and  exhibiting  the  principal  items,  will  be  only  of  special  interest, 
showing  an  annual  surplus  of  about 211,000  florins,  as  follows: 


Expenditnres. 

1882. 

1881. 

BeUef: 

Florins. 
244,676 
140, 326 
37,111 
75,  966 
143,  071 
15,642 
11, 182 
11,355 
17,  458 
67,785 

Florins. 
220,  569 

144, 349 

For  orphans 

34,421 

78  2.'il 

Medical  relief ...' 

142, 190 

Expenses  of  bnrial  .... 

16,414 
11, 657 

Temporary  assistance 

School  fees 

3,269 

16,497 

85,865 

Total 

764,  572 

753, 482 

PENSION    AND     RELIEF    INSTITUTE    FOR    THE    EMPL0T:6S    OF   STATE 

RAILWAYS. 


This  association  is  placed  under  the  special  protection  of  the  railway 
company  and  has  been  in  existence  since  1860.  The  working  fund  is 
created  by  collecting  6  per  cent,  of  the  wages  of  the  adherent  members, 
fines  of  employes  for  «egligences,  &c.,  afterpayment  of  damages  there- 
for sustained  by  the  company,  and  a  voluntary  subscription  by  the 
company,  equal  to  a  certain  rate  per  cent,  (at  present  1.62)  of  the  -whole 
amount  of  dues  deducted  from  the  member's  wages,  interest  on  invested 
funds,  donations,  &c.  This  fund  is  divided  into  two  parts— the  first, 
comprising  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  amount  collected,  is  devoted 
to  the  payment  of  temporary  relief  supplied  sick  ami  invalid  members; 
while  the  remaining  part  is  reserved  for  the  payment  of  fixed  pensions 
to  permanently  disabled  members  or  the  widows  and  orphans  of  de- 
ceased members. 

Membership  is  voluntary,  restricted,  however,  to  such  persons  in  the 
permament  employ  of  the  company  as  have  attained  at  least  their 
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fifteenth  year  and  possess  sufficient  health  and  such  physical  constitu- 
tion as  to  offer  the  necessary  guarantee  in  respect  to  their  services. 
They  must  furthermore  possess  blameless  habits.  In  case  their  em- 
ployment is  only  temporary,  or  the  age  of  35  years  has  been  passed, 
they  cannot  belong  to  the  category  entitled  to  pensions,  but  only  to  the 
"sict  relief  division." 

The  benefits  belonging  to  full  members  are  assistance  equal  to  half 
their  daily  wages  after  being  sick  for  more  than  three  days;  but  if  sick- 
ness continues  longer  than  two  months,  then  the  payments  are  reduced 
to  one-fourth  of  the  daily  wages.  But  after  three  months,  if  the  mem- 
'  ber  has  belonged  to  the  association  for  ten  years,  and  the  sickness  or 
disability  be  permanent,  then  the  member  may  be  pensioned;  or,  if  not 
entitled  to  a  pension,  his  further  relief  is  conditioned  to  the  will  of  the 
association.  Accidents,  however,  which  disable  members  of  both  cat- 
egories, at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  give  claim  for  perma- 
>  nent  relief  and  ultimate  pensioning.  The  amounts  of  the  pensions  vary 
according  to  the  length  of  the  membership,  from  30  to  70  per  cent,  of 
the  average  wages  earned  during  the  last  three  years  previous  to  be- 
coming incapacitated.  The  right  or  claim  to  relief -may  be  forfeited  by 
a  member  through  negligence  or  the  commission  of  a  misdemeanor,  or 
he  may  be  dismissed  for  cause.  Families  of  members  have  claim  also 
to  free  medicines  and  medical  aid,  besides  a  stipulated  sum  for  burial 
expenses ;  and  finally,  are  entitled  to  receive  the  pension  of  the  deceased 
member.  All  these  questions  are  carefully  regulated  by  the  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  of  the  association,  which  are  in  general  very  prolix,, 
and  providing  in  great  detail  for  almost  every  emergency.  For  exam- 
ple, the  widow  of  a  member  committing  suicide  cannot  claim  hi?  pension, 
nor  in  case  she  has  been  condemned  for  crime,  or  if  she  leads  a  notori- 
ously bad  life,  the  determining  of  which  is  made  the  duty  of  the  central 
commission.  Orphans  under  sixteen  years  of  age  are  also  beneficiaries 
for  certain  purposes,  such  as  relief  in  sickness,  schooling,  &c.,  which 
ceases,  however,  immediately  upon  any  transgression  of  law  or  good 
morals.  The  tendency  of  the  institute  will  be  seen,  therefore,  to  be  the 
inculcation  of  temperance,  providence,  and  good  morals  in  the  workman 
and  his  family. 

The  number  of  members  in  1882  was  41,193,  being  an  increase  of 
2,553  over  the  former  year.  The  cases  of  sickness  in  1882  numbered 
17,787,  being  an  increase  of  1,244  over  1881.  The  percentage  of  cases  to 
the  whole  number  of  members  was  40.75  per  cent.  The  aggregate  sick 
'  days  in  1882  was  244,412,  or  an  increase  of  2,512  over  1881.  But,  as  the 
aggregate  number  of  working  days  of  all,  the  members  in  1882  was 
10,237,620,^  the  sick  days  averaged  5.96  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

The  receipts  of  the  institute  in  1882  aggregated  229,186  florins,  and 
the  expenditures  262,578  florins,  being  a  deficit  of  33,392  florins,  which 
had  to  be  covered  by  interests  on  invested  funds,  &c.  This  reserve  fund, 
at  the  close  of  1882,  was  464,476  florins,  but  as  this  fund  in  1878  was 
671,481  florins,  the  condition  of  the  association  would  not  appear  to  be 
very  flourishing  at  present. 

The  various  categories  of  its  members,  and  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  same,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  giving,  among  other 
items,  the  percentage  of  members  sick,  and  the  average  duration  of  their 
sickness  during  the  year  r882,  as  compared  with  1881 : 
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Ocoupations. 


Miners 

Servants 

Iron  mills 

Trainmen , , 

Mechanics 

Forest  guards 

Firemen 

Assistants 

Wagoners 

,  Woodctttters 

Fnmace-men . . . . . 
Charcoal-burners . 

Engineers 

Smiths ... 

Stationmen 

"Watchmen 

Day  laborers 


Totals,  1882. 
Totals,  1881. 


Number  of 

Cases  of 

Percent- 
age of 
members. 

Total 

Average 
lengtli  of 
eacn  case 
in  days. 

members; 
7,786 

sickness. 

sick  days. 

3,203 

38.6 

39,232 

13,1 

568 

263 

46.3 

1,920 

7.3 

557 

285 

51.1 

3,875 

13.6 

1,445 

1,158 

80.1 

16,  095 

13.2 

910 

603 

66.3 

,    9,211 

16.3 

252 

113 

44.8 

2,177 

19.3 

625 

438 

70.1 

6,276 

12.0 

1,574 

545 

34.6 

8,932 

16.4 

1,197 

242 

30.2 

4,  502 

18.6 

1,322 

374 

28.3 

5,627 

15.0 

819 

911 

111.2 

10,  078 

11.0 

352 

283 

66.9 

1,603 

6.9 

528 

547 

103.6 

8,225 

16.0 

2,392 

1„562 

65.3 

20,427 

13.1 

6,479 

2,755 

42.4 

48,441 

17.6 

11,659 

2,530 

21.9 

42,441 

16.8 

2,828 

1,225 

43.3 

17,  350 

14.2 

41, 193 

■     16,787 

■  40.7 

244,  412 

14.6 

38,  640 

15,  543 

40.2 

241,  900 

15.6 

PKINTBES  AND   TYPE-POXJNDEES. 

The  printers  and  type-makers  have  also  their  relief  associations,  cov- 
ering much  the  same  ground  as  that  of  the  railway  companies,  with  the 
exception  that  they  do  not  provide  so  especially  for  the  pensioning  of 
invalid  members.  In  the  Vienna  Association  weekly  dues  bf  20  cents 
are  required  of  all  members  capable  of  work,  who  receive,  when  sick, 
the  sum  of  $4.80  weekly  as  long  as  incapable  of  work ;  not,  however,  to 
exceed  one  year.  After  that  time  the  amount  is  reduced  to  $1.20,  which 
is  continued  just  as  long  as  the  financial  condition  of  the  association^ 
will  justify.  Upon  the  death  of  a  member  $20  are  paid  for  burial  ex- 
penses and  $80  to  the  widow,  while  orphans  receive  $1.60  monthly  until 
they  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  14  years.  When  declared  permanently 
incapacitated  for  work,  members  receive  an  invalid  support  of  from  $2.40 
to  $3.20  per  week,  and  finally,  when  they  arrive  at  their  seventieth  year 
they  are  paid  a^eekly  pension  of  $2.  Furthermore,  when  out  of  em- 
ployment, if  not  resulting  from  their  own  fault,  members  receive  for  six 
weeks,  if  .single,  $2.40  per  week,  but  if  married,  $4  per  week. 

Traveling  money  (the  so-called  viaticum)  to  the  amount  of  $2  is  paid 
visiting  or  passing  members  of  reciprocating  fraternities  when  needy  or 
seeking  employment.  The  number  of  members  belonging  to  the  Vienna 
Association  at  the  close  of  1882  was  636,  comprising  all  ages  from  16  to 
70,  the  largest  number  being  between  20  and  25  years  of  age. 

For  the  nine  years  of  the  existence  of  the  fraternity  at  Vienna  (1874- 
1882),  the  accounts  of  their  receipts  and  expenditures  is  as  follows : 


Receipts. 


Establishing  fand 
Members'  oaes... 
Employers'  gifts.  - 

Interest 

Diverse 


Total. 


Florins. 


10, 501 

116, 001 

79, 187 

28, 126 

646 


234,360 


Expenditures. 


Sick  relief 

Funerals 

Widows'  snpport 

Orphans'  sujiport 

Invalid  pensions 

Traveling  money 

Extraordinary  relief 

FbyBioians  and  administration . 

Capitalized  funds 

Diverse 


Cash  on  hand. 
Total.... 


Florins. 


84,893 
3,465 
8,000 
4,742 
6,046 

14,  009 

995 

8,904 

101, 236 

1,252 


233,  631 
829 
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Bruderladen  exist  in  many  other  branches  of  trade  and  manufacture 
in  Austria,  but  they  all  take  on,  with  certain  modifications,  more  or  less 
of  the  general  plan  of  the  three  relief  associations  which  have  been 
herein  described  in  considerable  detail,  in  order  to  present  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  these  valuable  institutions  which  play  such, an  impor- 
tant rdle  among  the  working-classes  of  Austria  when  temporarily  sick 
and  disabled.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  employers  furnish  in 
most  cases  part  of  the  running  expenses,  besides  aiding  in  their  organ- 
ization and  management ;  consequently  they  contribute  thereby  to  the 
physical  well-being  of  their  employes,  and  thus  indirectly  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  morals,  although  in  this  latter  direction,  it  must  be  said, 
to  an  extremely  limited  degree. 

POLITICAL   RIGHTS. 

"  12.  What  are  the  political  rights  enjoyed  by  the  workingmen,  and 
what  are  their  influences  through  such  rights  on  legislation?  What  is 
the  share,  comparatively,  borne  by  the  working  people  in  local  and  gen- 
eral taxation  ?  What  is  the  tendentoy  of  legislation  in  regard  to  labor 
and  the  working  people?" 

The  workingman,  strictly  so  called,  in  Austria  can  hardly  be  said  to  pos- 
sess any  political  rights,  since  in  order  to  obtain  a  vote  he  must  pay  annually 
direct  taxes  amounting  to  $5.60,  which  he  is  rarely  in  a  position  to  do; 
he  is  consequently  practically  disfranchised  and  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  a  factor  in  the  general  influences  affecting  legislation.  Nor  does  he 
pay  directly  any  considerable  part  of  the  taxation.  Being  without  prop- 
erty, profession,  or  income,  as  a  rule,  he  only  comes  in  for  indirect  taxa- 
tion on  house-rent,  excise,  entry,  and  consumption  duties;  while  the 
house-rent  is  considerable,  although  an  indirect  tax,  amounting  to  over 
40  per  cent,  of  the  rental  in  Vienna,  the  others  are  not  specially  impor- 
tant or  burdensome,  as  the  workingmen  mostly  live  without  the  city 
lines,  where  not  only  rent  is  cheap,  but  the  consumption  tax  does  not 
exist.  The  entry  duty  on  cereals,  meats,  and  petroleum  are  hardships  at 
present  complained  qf,  but  not  likely  to  be  removed. 

The  methods  of  legislation  in  this  country,  neither  in  the  past  nor  at 
present,  have  been  of  such  a  character  as  to  exalt  the  condition  or  influ- 
ence of  the  workingman.  The  composition  of  the  Eeichsrath  is  so 
arranged  that  the  upper  house,  or  House  of  Lords,  is  hereditary  or  by 
imperial  appointment;  the  lower  house,  or  House  of  Deputies,  although 
by  election,  is  so  hedged  about  tliat  no  voice  or  choice  of  the  laboring 
man  is  permitted  to  influence  the  election  of  its  members.  These  are 
divided  into  four  categories,  consisting  of,  first,  members  elected  by  the 
large  property  owners ;  second,  representatives  of  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce ;  third,  members  of  cities  and  large  towns,  who  are  chosen  directly 
b.y  such  citizens  as  possess  the  right  to  vote,  being  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  and  pay  $5.60  direct  taxes;  and  further,  members  from  the  country 
districts,  who  are  chosen  by  electors  (Wahlmanner)  first  chosen  for  this 
purpose  by  citizens  of  the  several  districts,  having  property  qualifica- 
tions suflicient  to  entitle  them  to  vote. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  the  supreme  law-making  body  there  is  no 
place  found  for  the  workingman,  and  complaint  has  recently  been  made 
that  even  industrialists  and  manufacturers  of  considerable  importance 
rarely  find  their  way  into  the  legislative  halls  of  Austria ;  or,  to  be 
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wben  questions  affecting  labor  are  discussed.  And  in  proof  of  this  it 
is  affirmed  that  the  recent  laws  passed  have  failed  entirely  to  achieve 
what  was  aimed  at.  The  German  party,  who  are  at  present  in  the 
minority,  claiming  also  to  be  the  workingman's  friend,  charge  hard 
things  against  the  present  ministerial  coalition  of  Czechs,  Poles,  and 
Clericals ;  namely,  that  they  are  not  sincere  in  their  pretensions  to  leg- 
islate for  the  improvement  of  the  workingman's  condition,  since  all  their 
efforts  have  a  reactionary  direction,  and  are  intended  to  take  away  from 
the  laboring  man  all  freedom  and  privileges  heretofore  granted  him, 
when  the  German  party  were  in  power.  Consequently  we  can  say  that 
although  the  workingman  is  doubtless  at  present  without  material  in- 
fluence upon  the  legislation  of  this  country,  he  is  the  source  of  consid- 
erable discussion  and  contention,  and  may  in  the  future  play  a  more 
significant  role  in  the  legislation  and  history  of  this  country  than  states- 
men and  politicians  are  at  present  apt  to  concede.  An  effort  has  been 
made  for  some  time  to  reduce  the  amount  of  taxation,  requisite  for  vot- 
ing, to  $2,  and  this  may  eventually  become  a  powerful  wedge  to  tear 
asunder  some  of  the  effete  ideas  prevailing  in  this  country  as  to  the  nor- 
mal condition  of  the  laboring  man. 

CAUSES   OP  EMIGRATION. 

"  13.  What  are  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  emigration  of  the  people, 
and  which  influence  their  selection  of  their  new  homes  ?  What  are  the 
principal  occupations  of  the  emigrants  1 " 

The  causes  mainly  actuating  emigration  from  Austria  are,  first,  hard 
times  and  the  impoverished  condition  of  many  of  its  people,  who,  in- 
duced by  a  hope  of  bettering  their  situation  and  increased  wages  from 
day  labor,  emigrate  to  the  United  States,  of  which  they  hear  glowing 
accounts  in  letters  sent  back  by  those  who  have  previously  gone  over 
and  established  themselves;  and,  second,  the  present  conscription  laws 
of  Austria,  which  demand  of  every  able-bodied  citizen  three  years  of 
military  service.  In  many  cases  the  order  of  the  importance  of  these 
motives  is  inverted,  since  for  the  well-to-do  Austrian,  with  a  large  family 
of  sons,  this  military  service  becomes  a  positive  scourge,  from  which  he 
flies  as  from  the  breath  of  the  destroyer. 

The  occupation  of  the  people  emigrating  is  therefore  various,  consisting 
mainly,  however,  of  peasants  or  farmers  and  working-people,  who  have 
small  possessions,  or  possibly  nothing,  who,  with  their  friends,  emigrate 
in  colonies,  providing  they  are  permitted  by  the  Government,  who  are  not 
favorably  inclined  to  the  movement,  fearing  depopulation  and  a  lack 
of  army  material  if  emigration  is  allowed  to  proceed  unhindered.  There 
are,  moreover,  many  others  who,  becoming  completely  discouraged  with 
the  business  and  industrial  condition  of  Austria,  desire  to  transfer 
their  families  and  business  to  more  promising  soil,  entirely  as  a  busi- 
ness speculation.  A  third  class  consists  of  experts,  mechanics  and 
others,  possessing  special  technical  knowledge  or  skill,  which  are  to-day 
eagerly  sought  after  and  well  compensated  in  the  United  States,  while 
doubtless  many  worthless  adventurers  go  over  simply  to  procure  Amer- 
ican citizenship  and  then  to  return  to  their  native  country  freed  from 
the  responsibilities  and  burdens  of  both  Governments,  without  render- 
ing to  either  their  just  services. 

Whether  or  not  the  emigration  from  this  country  to  the  United  States 
be  an  unmixed  good  need  not  here  be  considered ;  but  under  existing 
circumstances,  characterized  by  universal  discontent  of  the  laboring 
classes  and  industrialists  as  well,  the  Government  is  powerless  to  materi- 
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ally  restrain  the  current  as  long  as  the  freedom  of  the  letter  post  is  main- 
tained ;  for  glowing  pictures  of  fruitfulness  and  prosperity,  accompanied 
by  prepaid  passages,  are  convincing  arguments,  which  can  only  be 
counteracted  by  the  stern  worn  possumus  of  police  commissioners,  sup- 
ported and  emphasized  by  an  armed  geudarmery. 

f 

Part  II. — Female  Labor. 

"  14.  State  the  number  of  women  and  children,  or  the  closest  possible 
approximation  thereto,  employed  iu  your  district  iu  industrial  pursuits, 
not  including  ordinary  household  duties  or  domestic  servants." 

There  are  no  means  at  hand  for  procuring  the  number  of  children  en- 
gaged in  industrial,  manufacturing,  and  other  occupations  in  Austria, 
but  according  to  the  census  of  1880  the  females  actively  employed  iu 
these  pursuits,  not  including  house  servants,  numbered  3,970,269,  of 
which  949,265  were  self-dependent.  The  followiug  table  gives  not  only 
the  various  occupations,  but  the  number  of  females  composing,  as  well 
as  the  house  servants  connected  with,  the  families  engaged  in  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  labor,  which  may  be  compared  with  the  table  on 
pa;;e  10  of  this  report,  giving  the  classification  of  the  total  jjopulation 
of  Austria,  according  to  their  various  occupations.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  number  of  males,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  subtract  the  number 
of  females  in  this  table  from  the  totals  in  table  on  page  1226: 

Table  shoicing  the  nitmier  of  females  in  Austria  emploi/ed  in  the  several  trades,  professions, 
and  occupations  as  ascertained  by  the  census  of  1880. 


Classification. 


Industry  and  manufactures  ■ 

Comraefce  

Agriculture  and  forestry. ... 

Mines  and  furnaces 

Transportation..' 

Teacliers 

Artists     '.-. 

Hospitals 

Asylupjs  and  institutions  ... 

Day  laborers 

All  others 


Totals . 


Siir- 
dependents. 


77,  3S4 

46,  247 

630,  106 

124 

1,105 

14,  809 

3,  .427 

13,  esc 

819 


161,588 


■949,  265 


Employes. 


447,293 

32,  640 

I,  098,  724 

9,  525 

3,667 


102 

2,172 

1,934 

428, 372 

2,536 


Members  ol' 
families 
(females). 


583, 775 

302,  003 

405,  775 

128,  284 

153,  562 

53,  927 

15,  619 

24,  455 

07,  687 

463,  892 

504,  537 


Female 

bouse 

servants. 


129, 398 

63,  076 

200,  528 

4,830 

13,  492 

13,  349 

2,185 

9,062 

2,324 

4,709 

202,  279 


6,  703,  516 


644,  722 


Total 
females. 


2,  237,  849 

,    839,628 

6,335,133 

142, 263 

171,  826 

82,  085 

21, 330 

49,  335 

72,  764 

896,  973 

475,  321 


11,  324,  507- 


WAGES   OF   FEMALES. 


"15.  What  are  the  minimum,  maximum,  and  average  wages  paid  to 
female  adults,  and  what  are  their  hours  of  labor  ?  " . 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  tables  composing  the  appendix  of  this  report, 
the  hours  of  labor  for  females  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  males  in  the 
same  trades;  but  as  the  females  are  employed  mostly  in  agriculture 
and  factories,  in  which  the  day's  labor  is  generally  longer,  they  cannot 
average  less  than  eleveu  hours  per  day,  being  a  somewhat  larger  aver- 
age than  that  of  the  males.  The  wages,  on  the  contrary,  will  be  seen 
in  every  instance  to  be  less,  to  the  end  that  they  cannot  average  more 
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employment,  for  the  household  industry  of  this  country  forms  a  large 
and  important  part  thereof.  The  wife  and  children,  as  has  been  tre- 
quently  pointed  out,  are  required  to  aid  the  head  of  the  faimly  in  nis 
work,  else  they  would  come  out  at  the  close  of  the  week  short  by  sev- 
eral florins  of  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  family.  Consequently, 
many  females  put  down  in  the  category  of  the  members  of  the  family 
are  really  and  actively  engaged  most  of  the  day  in  industrial  labor. 
This  helps  not  only  the  family,  but  it  reduces  for  the  employer  the  cost 
of  manufacture,  since  it  is  well  known  that  it  costs  less  thus  to  carry  on 
any  manufacture  by  giving  out  the  work  by  the  piece,  to  be  completed 
at  home.  And  this  is  so  for  several  reasons,  it  is  afhrraed.  First,  be- 
cause the  manufacturer  saves  the  rent  of  a  workshop,  and  then  he  re- 
quires uot  only  fewer  overseers  to  look  after  the  hands,  but  the  time  of 
a  small  number  of  laborers  can  be  more  easily  controlled  than  that  of 
many.  This  method  of  household  labor  is  known  generally  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  wonderful  cheapness  of  certain  manufactures  of  glass  and 
textiles,  not  only  in  the  province  of  Austria,  but  especially  those  of  the 
Tyrol,  Moravia,  and  Bohemia. 

"  16.  What  is  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  females,  and. 
what  means  are  provided  for  their  improvement  1 " 

The  physical  condition  of  the  laboring  women  of  Austria  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  As  they  are,  as  a  cLass,  ill-nourished  and  weak,  yet  being 
more  pliable  than  the  men,  they  are  being  more  generally  employed  for 
certain  employments,  particularly  the  yarn  and  textile  industry,  than 
formerly.  Again,  the  diminished  cost,  as  well  as  their  dexterity,  are 
elements  in  their  favor.  Of  their  morals,  but  little  can  be  said,  as  the 
general  and  undivided  testimony  of  all  is,  that  they  are  of  very  e;isy 
virtue,  and  nothing,  as  far  as  can  be  learned,  is  done  to  stay  the  evil. 
Some  of  the  manufacturers  write  that  they  are  vain,  and  have  no  thought 
of  saving  money,  preferring  to  spend  it  for  personal  adornment,  and 
others  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  quite  the  custom  for  female  opera- 
tives  to  become  mothers  of  one  or  more  children  previous  to  getting 
marrie<l. 

SAFETY   PROVISIONS. 

"  17.  What  are  the  means  provided,  in  case  of  Are  or  other  dangers, 
for  their  safety,  and  what  sanitary  measures  or  provisions  are  made  for 
the  care  of  the  sick  and  disabled  ? " 

In  neither  of  these  respects  is  anything  specially  provided  for  them, 
on  account  of  their  sex.  '^'he  same  reasons  as  in  the  case  of  the  men — 
that  is  to  say,  self-interest — actuate  the  employers  to  protect  them 
against  accident,  and  provide  means  of  safety  in  case  of  fire,  and  against 
other  dangers.  But  when  they  are  sick,  they  are  obliged,  generally,  to 
provide  for  themselves,  unless  they  are  authorized  to  obtain  relief  from 
the  Bruderladen  (relief  societies),  which,  in  some  instances,  is  the  case. 

PAST   AND   PRESENT   FEMALE   WAGES. 

"  18.  Has  there  been  auy  increase  during-  the  past  five  vears  in  the  wages 
paid  women,  and  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  otherwise  ? 
What  are  the  effects  of  the  employment  of  women  on  the  wages  of  men, 
and  on  general  social  and  industrial  conditions  P' 


cannot  affect  the  wages  of  the  men,  since  they  do  noVcoiiie  direct I'vJn to 
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competition  with  tliem ;  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  tbat  should  women 
be  prohibited  from  laboring  in  certain  industries  the  wages  of  the  men 
would  at  once  be  increased  very  Cdusiderably,  and  while  this  would 
affect  injuriously  the  industry  of  the  country,  by  making  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  manufacturers  to  compete  with  foreign  producers,  there  can 
be  no  quesriou  but  that  such  a  change  would  improve  the  social  condi- 
tions of  both  sexes.  But  as  the  industry  of  this  country  is  organized 
at  present  such  a  change  is  impossible,  unless  a  complete  transforma- 
tion should  be  made.  In  fact,  such' a  movement  would  break  with  all 
the  past  methods  and  traditions  of  this  country,  and  produce  results 
whose  whole  influence  for  the  time  being  cannot  be  foreseen  or  pre- 
dicted. 

FEMALE   EDl'OATION. 

"  19.  What  is  the  state  of  education  among  the  women  emi)loyed, 
and  among  their  children ;  and  what  are  the  general  effects  of  employ- 
ment (in  factories,  mills,  stores,  &c.)  on  the  family  circles,  especially  as 
concerns  the  children  of  such  employ<5s,  and  on  their  moral  and  physical 
condition,  and  on  their  children?" 

The  education  of  women  employed  in  factories,  mills,  &c.,  is  necessa' 
rily  very  limited.  The  children  can  not  be  employed  under  14  j-ears  of  age 
when  there  is  an  opportunity  of  attending  school;  bat  the  family  being 
very  dependent  upon  the  aid  of  the  children,  they  are  utilized  whenever 
practicable  after  school  hours.  The  effect,  therefore,  upon  the  chil(!rens 
is  deleterious,  not  only  because  of  the  time  taken  from  their  studies,, 
but  because  their  minds  and  bodies  are  so  fatigued  that  mental  eff'ort 
is  out  of  the  question.  Again,  these  people  for  so  many  generations" 
have  trod  the  same  pathway  that  the  adage  "  like  mother  like  children  "" 
becomes  infallibly  true,  and  one  might  as  well  expect  a  leopard  to  change' 
his  spots  as  for  the  progeny  of  the  Austrian  working  people,  uuaidedP 
by  some  power  outside  and  independent  of  their  own  resources,  to  riser 
in  the  scale  of  intellectual,  social,  or  moral  life.  Nor  is  the  physicaJl 
status  any  better  or  more  hopeful.  An  impoverished  and  fatigued 
mother  cannot  beget  or  bring  forth  a  superior  race  of  children,  and  as 
long  as  she  is  compelled  to  toil  the  livelong  day  on  short  rations  both 
her  body  and  mind  must  deteriorate.  An  endless  chain  of  despotic 
links,  cruel  and  heartless  as  fate  itself,  would  seem  therefore  to  be  hold- 
ing the  people  in  a  bondage  tha,t  knows  no  end;  for  the  natural  effect 
of  their  present  condition  is  only  to  fasten  more  securely  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  pursuing  a  course  of  life  that  aggravates  the  evil  more  and 
more  with  each  succeeding  generation.  Where  it  will  end  no  one  dares 
now  to  predict. 

EXTRACTS   FROM   LETTERS   RECEIVED. 

The  following  extracts  have  been  fieely  translated  from  a  few  of  the 
most  complete  and  important  letters  received  in  answer  to  my  circular. 
They  are  given  herewith  as  possessing  unusual  value  and  general  inter- 
est, emanating  as  they  do  from  some  of  the  most  extensive  manufact- 
urers in  Austria,  as  well  as  various  labor  organizations  and  private 
individuals  who  have  given  special  study  to  the  subject.    The  conflict- 
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WOOL  WORKERS. 

Mr.  Gustav  Schoeller,  president  of  the  Woolen  Industrial  Association 
of  Briinn,  reports : 

Strikes  rarely  occur:  that  courts  of  arbitration  for  the  vrool  and  machine  trades 
exist;  that  although  there  are,  strictly  speaking,  no  labor  unions,  that  oerta,in  asso- 
ciations of  workmen  do  exist  and  influence  the  minds  of  the  workmen  for  evil ;  that 
counter  organizations  of  employers  cannot  be  said  to  exist  further  than  their  own 
association,  which  has  recently  been  organized  as  well  for  the  benefit  of  the  workmen 
as  for  that  of  the  employers ;  that  most  establishments  insure  their  employes  against 
accident;  that  the  time  employed  weekly  averages  sixty-nine  honrs,  with  an  average 
weekly  earning  of  $i.Sl ;  that  in  Moravia  there  are  employed  i  n  the  wool  trade  27,200 
work  people,  of  which  37.6  per  cent,  are  women  and  4.4  per  cent,  children;  that  the 
difi'erence  between  the  wages  of  the  males  and  females  is  considerable,  but  cannot  be 
more  specifically  given  ;  that  the  trade  law  of  1859  restricts  the  employment  of  women 
to  day  labor,  and  prohibits  the  employment  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  a^e 
during  the  time  they  are  compelled  to  attend  school;  that  their  employment  affects 
the  wages  of  the  men  in  so  far  as  their  moreplianttemperaments  and  industrions  dis- 
position make  them  more  desirable  operatives  for  ccrtain.machine  weaving;  that  in 
their  physical  development  they  are  weak,  and  while  intellectually  capable  of  con- 
siderable cultivation,  they  are  bad  in  morals,  to  remedy  which  no  effort  has  been  put 
forth  ;  that  wages  have  increased  during  the  past  five  years  about  10  per  cent.;  that, 
however,  the  houses  of  the  work  ))eople  are  squalid  and  the  food  bad  and  lacking 
nourishment;  that  the  men,  while  fairly  sober,  are  not  saving,  and  the  women  pre- 
ferring to  spend  what  thoy  get  on  their  clothing. 

VIENNA   CARPENTERS. 

The  president  of  the  Carpenters'  Association  of  Vienna  says: 

Most  of  the  workmen  are  very  sober,  saving,  and  laborious,  whereas  a  small  part 
are  addicted  to  that  demon,  brandy,  and  it  demands  great  inducements  to  hold  these 
to  the  discharge  of  their  several  duties. 

The  carpenters'  associations  have  doubtless  existed  from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century,  for  there  are  records  existing  which  go  to  show  that  they  were  in  actual  op- 
ei-ation  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Their  chief  object  is  to  maintain  good  relations 
between  the  workmen  and  their  employers  and  advance  the  same.  The  carpenters 
have  suffered  very  much  from  the  undue  liberty  which  has  existed  since  1859  of  al- 
lowing any  one  to  carry  on  the  trade  without  sufficient  control,  but  this  will  shortly 
he  remedied  by  the  statutory  law  of  March  16, 1883,  which  prevents  all  who  have  not 
duly  passed  an  apprenticeship  from  carrying  on  the  carpenter's  trade.  The  lodgings 
of  the  workingmen  are  mostly  very  bad,  as  those  living  in  the  city,  on  account  of  the 
high  rent,  are  compelled  to  occupy  the  cheapett  quarters,  while  many  others  are  forced 
to  go  to  the  suburbs,  where  they  live  in  common,  severad  families  living  in  the  same 
apartments  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  rent.  Since  1860  there  has  existed  in  the 
trade  a  relief  fund  for  sick  an  I  invalids,  the  burial  of  the  dead,  aud  the  support  of 
widows  and  orphans. 

The  flourishingcondition  of  the  carpenters  depends,  as  perhaps  do  most  other  branches 
of  trade,  first  of  all  on  the  restriction  of  the  right,  regulated  by  law,  to  carry  on  the  occu- 
pation ;  there  should  be  legal  protection  against  undue  intrusion.  Until  now  this  pro- 
tection has  only  been  illusory,  for  in  respect  to  the  building  trade  petitions  during  the 
last  four  years  have  gone  to  the  House  of  Deputies  and  the  Government  praying  for 
the  necessary  modifications  of  existing  laws.  The  Government,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  be  serious  in  regard  to  the  regulation  of  the  matter,  although  there  could 
be  no  greater  necessity  than  some  modification  of  the  present  building  laws  which 
would  limit  the  right  to  exercise  the  trade.  The  interpretation  given  the  existing 
law  is  such  than  an  architect  may  himself  carry  on  all  the  parts  of  a  buildiu"'  above 
the  foundation,  without  the  employment  of  a  carpenter.  By  this  iuterpretation  the 
building-trades  people,  particularly  the  carpenters,  are  grievously  injured  and  in  the 
course  of  time,  if  the  matter  be  not  corrected,  the  trade  will  lose"  not  only  its  self-de- 
pendence, but  even -the  incliuation  to  fit  themselves  for  their  profession  and  couse- 
qnently  will  become  the  slaves  of  the  architects.  Then  the  carpenters'  associations, 
with  their  sick  aud  invalid  funds,  will  go  to  pieces,  and  the  whole  trade  become  de- 
moralized. 

IRON  AND   STEEL   WORKERS. 

Gebriider  Bohler,  of  Vienna,  owners  of  large  iron  and  steel  mills  ia 
Eosanan,  near  Sontagsberg,  Lower  Austria,  in  trausmitting  Table  XX 
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accoiupRDied  the  same  with  very  full  and  valuable  remarks,  which,  be- 
ing freely  translated,  run  as  follows: 

We  pnt  down  the  wages  which  it  is  cnstoinary  to  pay,  including  not  only  the  av- 
erages in  our  own  estalilisliment,  but  those  of  others  engaged  in  like  industry,  but 
omitting  those  of  superintendents,  overseers,  and  foremen.  As  there  are  great  dif- 
ferences in  local  conditions,  there  are  naturally  the  same  dift'erences  in  wages,  the 
extremes  of  which  have  not  been  given  in  our  quotations.  If  furnaces  and  mills  are 
located  at  places  remote  from  cities  or  large  towns,  the  minima  arid  maxima  of  wages 
are  largely  decreased  from  rates  prevailing  in  or  near  such  agglomeration  of-  people. 
The  Accident  Insurance  Company  of  the  Association  i.f  Iron  smd  Steel  Industrialists 
estimates  the  average  annual  earnings  of  the  several  workmen  as  follows:  Miners, 
$148;  smelters,  !|160;  workmen  in  metal  trades,  S148:  and  workmen  in  machine  shops, 
$185. 

The  workmen  are  generally  temperate,  although  not  particularly  industrious  ;  com- 
plaint, however,  cannot  be  made  in  this  regard  ;  their  wages  are  so  small  that  little 
or  nothing  is  ever  saved.  As  a  great  many  iron  works  fonnerly  belonged  to  the 
state,  others  to  members  of  the  imperial  family  and  the  nobility,  these  establish- 
ments were  managed  more  bureaucratically  than  commercially.  Besides  in  those 
days  it  was  not  so  necessary  as  now  to  make  close  calculations,  because  in  the  ab- 
sence of  communications  and  competition  prices  could  be  maintained  at  a  high  figure 
and  yet  good  margins  of  profit  remained.  The  patriarchal  spirit  permeated  every- 
where the  laboring  classes,  which  to  this  day  largely  continues,  and  they  regarded 
the  employer  more  in  the  light  of  a  parent  than  a  task-master.  The  establishment  of 
sick  and  invalid  relief  funds  for  the  beneiit  of  their  employ^.s  attached  these  more 
fully  to  the  interest  of  the  mill  owners;  thrifty  ones  purchased  small  plats  of  ground 
and  owned  their  own  houses,  and  thus  generation  after  generation  worked  on  at  the 
same  mills,  and  had  no  higher  aspiration  than -to  procure  sutiScieut  bread  and  cloth- 
ing to  gratify  the  demands  of  nature.  This  stability  of  the  workmen  is  not  free 
from  its  disadvantages,  for  when  business  is  slack  or  overproduction  renders  manu- 
facturing unprofitable,  the  mill  owners  cannot  dismiss  their  help  ;  for  to  do  so  would 
break  with  the  whole  system  of  employing  labor  as  at  present  practiced.  And,  again, 
a  fixity  of  employment  and  locality  has  a  tendency  to  dwarf  natural  abilities;  con- 
sequently the  dexterity  of  an  Austrian  workn.an  cannot  be  compared  with  that  of  a 
German,  and  much  less  so  with  that  of  an  English  workman. 

Strikes,  especially  in  the  German  provinces,  are  exceedingly  rare.  In  the  Bohemian 
coal  mines  they  sometimes  occur,  when  the  police  and  raili'tary  interfere  in  case  of 
need  to  maintain  order.  Wages  are  paid  in  cash  weekly  or  monthly,  mostly  the  lat- 
ter, in  the  mines  and  mills,  and  the  workmen  can  buy  where  they  please.  In  small 
iron  and  steel  manufacturing  establishments  workmen  sometimes  get  board  and  lodg- 
ing from  their  employers.  The  small  self-dependent  workmen,  who  deliver  their 
products  to  retail  jobbers,  receive  sometimes  in  payment  of  the  same  provisions  and 
raw  materials,  but  this  custom  is  falling  rapidly  into  disuse. 

Co-operative  societies,  strictly  speaking,  do  not  exist,  or  when  they  do  they  are  not 
generally  succi  ssful.  The  "  Consum-Vereine"  (company  stores  selling  articles  of  con- 
sumption) are  mostly  established  and  conducted  by  employers  and  capitalists,  aud 
with  fair  success.  Their  object  is  to  sell  at  small  margins  to  members,  who  share  the 
benefit  of  any  profits  made  during  the  year.  Experience  shows  that  if  these  Consuiu- 
Vereine  are  left  to  the  direction  of  the  work-people  they  engender  extravagant  and 
luxurious  habits.  Consequently,  by  being  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  employers, 
they  are  better  organized  and  offer  superior  advantages  to  the  workman  than  when 
operated  by  themselves. 

The  houses,  food,  and  clothing  of  the  Austrian  workingman  arc  infinitely  varied. 
He  neither  expects  nor  receives  the  same  quantity  or  quality  of  food  or  clothing  as 
either  his  German  or  English  confr&re.  The  demands  of  the  employiSs  in  the  iron  and 
steel  industry,  however,  surpass  those  of  similar  ranks  of  other  trade!=,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Slavonians,  who  are  extremely  modest  in  their  requirements. 

By  the  new  trade  law,  now  before  the  Reichsrath,  inspectors  are  to  be  appointed, 
whose  duty  it  will  be  to  inspect  all  factories  and  mills,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
such  necessary  arrangements  as  may  best  prevent  the  occurrence  of  accidents.  A 
special  accident  insurance  law  has  also  been  placed  before  the  Reichsrath,  but  will 
probably  require  much  discussion  before  adoption^  Hitherto  claims  for  damages  on 
acoonnt  of  accidents  have  been  settled  by  the  civil  and  criminal  courts,  aud  at  present 
most  large  manufacturing  establishments  avoid  difHcnlty  by  insuring,  at  their  owu 
expense,  the  laborers  against  accident,  who,  in  case  of  temporary  disability,  receive 
a  certain  ner  cent,  of  their  dailv  waees.  and  when  nermanentlv  disabled  or  killed,  a 
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MINERS   AND   PUKNAOEMEN. 

The  following  iuteresting  items,  in  connoctiou  witb  Table  XXXIT, 
have  been  compiled  from  the  report  of  the  mines  and  furnaces  ot  AuSr^ 
tria  for,1882,  by  the  Austrian  ministry  of  agriculture  : 

Some  of  the  coal  works  iu  Bohemia  provide  dwellings  for  their  work  people  at  a 
nominal  montlily  rent  of  about  68  cents  for  a  family  and  18  cents  for  a  single  person, 
together  with  the  free  use  of  coal  and  a  small  plot  of  ground  for  garden  pnrposes. 
Schools  are  provided  for  the  children  and  Cpnsum-Vereine  (stores)  at  which  clothing 
and  necessaries  of  life  are  purchased  at  cheap  rates^  and  the  various  members  receiv* 
at  the  end  of  the  year  any  benefits  resulting  from  transactions  or  sales  during  iht 

The  rates  of  wages  iu  Moravia  are  not  materially  larger  than  those  in  Bohemia,  th« 
laboierK  receiving  iu  the  coal  mines  the  following  rates  per  shift  of  12  hours:  Diggers, 
from  58  to  63  cents  ;  heavers  and  strikers,  23  to  40  cents;  day  laborers,  from  30  to  34 
cents ;  engineers  and  firemen,  from  46  to  54  cents  ;  and  women,  from  18  to  20  cents; 
■while  in  the  Rossitzer  mines,  for  10  hours  daily  labor,  the  following  wages  were  paid: 
Diggers,  from  40  to  50  cents  ;  heavers,  from  27  to  38  cents;  and  women,  from  12  to  18 
cents. 

VIENNA  JEWELERS. 

Mr.  Carl  Schrodinger,  president  of  the  Jewelers'  Association  ia 
Vienna,  accompanied  Table  XXII  with  the  following  remarks : 

There  are  about  500  journeymeu,  60  helpers,  and  40  women  employed  by  the  mann- 
facturiiig  jewelers  of  Vienna;  of  the  first,  about  200  find  constant  employment,  about 
150  others  are  engaged  by  the  year,  leaving  150  who  travel  through  other  parts  of  th» 
Empire.  There  has  been  little  or  no  change  in  wages  since  1878.  The  principal  in- 
crease took  place  between  1«71  and  1873,  amounting  to  probably  10  per  cent.  Th» 
workmen  are  generally  sober,  saving,  and  tliligent ;  drunkenness  very  rare.  Improv- 
ident marriages  are  frequent,  and  large  families  the  rule  ;  great  economy  and  saving 
habits  are  therefore  a  necessity.  For  the  most  part  the  relations  with  employers  are 
good,  compromises  made,  and  due  consideration  generally  accorded. 

The  workmen  have  an  .association  whose  principal  object  is  to  assist  the  unem- 
ployed and  to  attend  to  the  general  education  of  all  its  members.  There  is  very  lit- 
tle fricliou  between  the  association  and  the  employers.  The  latter  have  no  counter 
organization.  There  have  been  no  strikes  since  1873.  Occasionally  during  that  year 
the  workmen  stopped  work  for  the  purpose  of  securing  larger  wages,  but  there  was 
no  organized  strike.  All  disputes  as  to  wages  are  decided  by  a  court  of  arbitration, 
which  is  composed  of  both  employers  and  employ(Ss.  The  decisions  generally  favor 
the  workmen. 

Wages  are  usually  paid  weekly,  on  Saturdays,  in  cash.  In  the  provinces  board  and 
lodging  are  frequently  provided  by  the  employer;  there  is  no  restraint,  however,  put 
upon  the  workmen's  actions.  There  is  one  factory  in  Vienna  which  issues  tickets  for 
food  up  to  one-half  of  the  weekly  wages.  These  tickets  are  available  at  certain  eat- 
ing-houses, which  pay  the  owner  of  the  factory  a  percentage  on  all  tickets  used.  It 
is  not  obligatory,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  to  receive  these  tickets.  No 
general  co-operative  associations  exist  among  the  workmen.  Besides  the  association 
mentioned  above,  there  is  a  union  to  aid  in  taking  care  of  the  sick.  All  other  attempts 
at  association  have  not  met  with  success. 

The  situation  and  condition  of  the  workingmen's  dwellings  are  generally  very  bad, 
which,  in  consequence  of  high  rents,  are  situated  at  considerable  distances  from  their 
places  of  work.  The  food  is  only  of  middling  quality  and  not  at  all  suiflcient  in  pro- 
portion to  the  work  required.  Their  clothing  is  suitable  to  their  condition.  Their 
intellectual  condition  is  very  low,  but  their  moral  condition  is  good.  There  are  no 
provisions  for  peusions  paid  by  employers  in  cases  of  sickness  or  serious  accident  caused 
by  carelessness  of  fellow- workmen  or  accidents  to  machinery.  The  business  is  of  such 
a  nature  that,  being  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  hand-work,  accidents  are  almost 
impossible. 

Women  are  employed  to  a  certain  extent,  but  no  children.  There  are  about  40 
•female  assistant?,  whose  wages  are  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  lower  than  those  of  the 
men,  and  who  work  on  au  average  about  10  hours  a  day.  Apprentices  must  be  above 
14  years  of  age ;  the  term  of  apprenticeship  is  four  years.  About  50  apprentices  are 
employed  every  year,  of  which  about  20  prove  properly  qualified  to  become  iournev- 
men.  There  are  no  laws  regulating  the  employment  of  women.  The  employment  of 
children  and  apprentices,  however,  is  governed  by  statutory  provisions  "The  ap- 
prentice class  IS  very  unsatisfactory ;  they  are  poorly  educated,  and  their  physical 
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and  moral  conditiou  is  not  good;  In  many  cases  they  are  occupied  at  otbei-  trades 
during  a  part  of  their  time,  and  consequently  do  not  become  good  workmen  iu  any 
one  trade.  They  frequently  run  away  and  change  masters.  The  employment  of 
women  at  reduced  wages  has  had  no  effect  on  the  wages  of  the  men.  Female  em- 
ployes, nob  proving  a  success,  had  to  be  abandoned  in  certain  cases. 

The  condition  of  this  industry  during  the  past  ten  years  has  been  very  bad  and  has 
not  been  without  influence  on  the  workbieii,  who  have  become  animated  with  a  desire 
to  improve  their  condition  intellectually,  financially,  and  morally.  Up  to  the  present 
time  the  n\ost  that  had  been  done  was  to  form  an  association  for  the  care  of  the  sick 
and  to  assist  those  without  work,  but  now  they  are  ambitious  to  go  beyond  this  and 
to  better  the  condition  of  themselves  and  their  families  in  every  way  possible,  without, 
however,  doing  anything  unlawful, 

COTTON   AND   SPINNING  MILLS. 

Mr.  Moritz  Kohu,  of  Vienna,  formerly  manufacturer  of  cotton  yarns 
in  Moravia,  but  at  present  engaged  in  the  introduction  of  American 
products  and  manufactures  into  this  country,  prepared,  at  my  request, 
the  following  very  comprehensive  and  valuable  report,  as  follows: 

In  cotton-spinning  mills  wages  are  rated  at  so  much  per  day  and  paid  weekly.  Em- 
ploy(5s  are  divided  into  three  classes,  viz  : 

1.  Men,  with  weekly  wages  of  from  $3.1)0  to  $4.80. 

2.  Girls  and  women,  with  weekly  wages  of  from  $-i.iO  to  $3.60. 

3.  Children  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years,  with  weekly  wages  of  from  30  cents  t.)  $si. 
Cay  laborers  for  rough  work,  for  which  no  special  ability  is  required,  with  weekly 

earnings  of  from  $2.40  to  $3.60. 

1.  In  the  spinning  mills  in  nearly  all  the  districts  of  Austria-Hungary  the  increase 
in  wages  since  l.->78  has  been  gradual  and  constant,  amounting  to  from  10  to  40  per 
cent.,  according  as  the  number  of  mills  in  a  district  has  been  increased,  with  a  conse- 
quently greater  dem'and  for  workmen. 

2.  The  workmen  employed  in  cotton-spinning  mills  distinguish  themselves,  with  few 
exceptions,  by  their  sobriety,  diligence,  and  frugality.  These  favorable  traits  are 
observed  not  only  in  the  workmen  employed  in  the  cotton  mills  of  Lower  Austria, 
where  the  wages  are  the  highest,  but  also  in  those  employed  in  the  Bohemian  and 
Vorarlberg  mills,  where  the  wages  are  much  lower. 

3.  The  relations  between  employer  and  employed  are  generally  good.  Even  when 
strikes  have  occurred,  which  have  been  instigated  chiefly  by  socialists,  there  has 
never  been  a  case  of  injury  to  the  person  or  property  of  the  manufacturer,  or  his  im- 
mediate managers  or  agents. 

4.  The  workingmen's  associations  have  mostly  the  form  of  unions  for  general  in- 
struction and  information.  They  publish  and  maintain  political  journals  and  maga- 
zines for  the  purpose  of  organizing,  leading,  and  inducing  the  agitation  among  tho 
workingmen  and-  influence  them  from  a  socialistic  standpoint.  There  are  no  unions 
of  employers  in  order  to  counterbalance  those  of  the  workingmen.  There  is,  it  is 
true,  a  union  of  Austrian  spinners,  and  also  one  of  woolen  manufacturers,  but  these 
do  not  discuss  the  subject  of  labor.  All  spinning  mills  keep  a  fund  for  their  sick  em- 
ployes, and  also  have  schools  for  the  workingmen's  children,  which  are  supported 
partially  by  the  workingmen. 

5.  Strikes  have  taken  place  in  the  mills,  but  have  been  compromised  very  quickly 
without  difficulty  and  without  unreasonable  sacrifices.  Arbitration  courts  are  often 
voluntarily  established,  but  the  controversies  to  be  settled  by  them  are  rare.  (A  fer- 
manent  arbitration  court  exists  in  Vienna,  solely,  however,  for  the  metal  trade.) 

6.  Workingmen  are  paid  weekly  in  cash.  They  provide  their  own  f<iod.  Some  of 
the  larger  mills  have  established  stores  for  tho  sale  of  provisions  and  general  merchan- 
dise to  their  officials  and  workingmen,  and  also  assist  their  employes  by  advancing 
money  to  purchase  at  wholesale  supplies  of  provisions  and  merchandise.  The  work- 
ingmen are  not,  however,  under  any  obligation  to  purchase  their  supplies  at  these 
stores. 

7.  As  mentioned  above,  the  workingmen  have  certain  associations  whose  object  is 
chiefly  educational.  It  is  also  attempted  on  the  part  of  the  workingmen  to  form  strong 
trades-unions,  which,  however,  are  not  regarded  favorably  by  the  Government. 

8.  The  working  people  in  cotton  mills  live  generally  jn  the  country ;  consequently 
their  dwellings  and  surroundings  are  more  healthful  than  those  of  the  same  class  liv- 

ino'  in  mfifin        Snnn*»  fQ.n>rti»ioc  Tia-vA  t.Vipir  nxTTi  flTjPAlHnora -Fat*  f.Vinir  ■wrnrlrinorTnAn,  and  arft 
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the  ordinary  wiue  of  the  country,  which  is  very  cheap.  Their  clothing  is  s'u'Ple,  and 
freauentlv  consists  of  the  national  costume.  Cleanliness  is  with  theni  an  inuorn 
qSy,  a  quality  l^ck^'S  '"  "^^  «'"'^"  ^^^l"  ^"'''""S  People,  whose  habits  are  ,nst 
contrary  In  respect  to  intellisence  tire  German  workman  in  Austria  surpasses  all 
Zernaiionalities,  then  comes  the  C.echs,  whose  distingnishing  characteristics  are 
perseverance  and  contentedness.  By  a  law  passed  n.ore  than  twenty  years  ^?o  't  was 
enacted  that  every  child  should  attend  school  during  eight  years  at  least,  i  tie  time 
has  since  heen  reduced  to  six  and  seven  years,  according  to  circumstances.  1  his  com- 
pnUry  attendance  at  school  has  had  a  very  favorable  and  useful  iniluence  on  tl;e 
workina  classes  in  regard  to  intelligence.  ,  .    ,  .  ,         ,  i 

9  Incase  of  serioul  accident  to  a  workman  while  engaged  in  his  employer's  work, 
the  former  is  entitled  to  indemnification,  provided  the  accident  happened  through  no 
fault  of  the  workman,  but  was  due  solely  to  causes  beyond  his  control.  There  are 
no  funds  out  of  which  pensions  are  paid  to  woikmon,  but  there  are  funds  termed  by 
contributions  from  both  manufacturers  and  their  employ<Ss  from  which  payments  are 
made  to  those  temporarily  sick  or  otherwise  disabled.     Into  these  funds  the  fines  are 

"TcT  The  percentages  of  men,  women,  and  children  employed  in  cotton  mills  are 
about  as  follows  :  Males,  50  per  cent.;  females,  40  per  cent.;  and  children,  between  12 
and  16  years,  10  per  cent. 

U.  The  working  day  in  cotton  mills  is  usually  12  hours  long,  sometimes  only  11 
hour's  and  for  children  6  to  8  hours,  the  latter  according  to  the  time  that  is  left  them 
after  their  attendance  at  school.  There  are  no  laws  in  force  now  which  regulate  the 
employment  of  woiren  and  children,  but  the  present  Parliament  has  under  considera- 
tion a' bill  which  treats  gener.allY  of  this  subject.  According  to  the  sixth  chapter  ol 
this  proposed  law.  the  number  of  hours  constituting  a  working  day  is  established  with 
especial  reference  to  the  employment  of  women  and  children.  This  law  also  provides 
several  very  humane  regulations  as  regards  pregnant  and  lying-in  wome.':,  and  also  in 
respect' to  children,  that  their  mental  and  physical  development  shall  not  be  hindered. 
12.  As  a  rule  the  work  assigned  to  women  and  children  in  spim'ning  mills  islighter 
and  less  fatiguing  thau  th.-.t  of  the  men.  The  building  1-.-.,  s  relatiug  to  the  erection 
of  factories  are  very  strict  and  great  care  is  taken  th".u  the  rooms  in  which  the  work 
people  work  are  not  injurious  to  health.  In  the  'irst  place  the  plans  of  the  factories 
must  be  laid  before  the  proper  authorities  for  approval;  after  the  buildings  are  com- 

'  pleted  the  proper  authorities  must  examine  t'.iem  and  certify  that  the  buildings,  &c., 
are  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  buiidiug  plans,  and  give  their  consent  that 
they  be  occupied.  Safety  stairs  and  ladders  leading  directly  to  the  street  on  the  out- 
side of  the  buildings  are  required.  Most  ol'  the  adult  and  all  the  young  work  people 
can  read  and  write.  There  are  school ,  for  workmen  in  Vienna,  Prague,  Briinii, 
Reichenberg,  &o. 

14  and  15.  During  the  past  five  years  the  wages  of  the  women  and  children  have 
risen  equally  with  those  of  the  men,  their  wages  of  course  depending  on  their  busi- 
ness intelligence  and  skillfulness.  The  men  object  to  the  employment  of  women  and 
children  and  prefer  that  they  should  he  excluded.  This  desire  has  been  very  pro- 
nounced in  many  of  the  meetings.  They  say  that  this  rough  work  is  derogatory  to 
woman's  dignity  and  that  she  should  attend  solely  to  woman's  duties,  to  wit,  the 
care  of  the  household,  the  education  of  the  children,  the  better  development  of  the 
young  people,  &o.  If  these  wishes,  however,  were  regarded  the  men's  wages  would 
naturally  increase  very  considerably  and  trade  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  state 
generally  would  suffer.  Our  industries  would  be  unable  to  compote  with  those  of 
foreign  countries  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  in  onr  own  country  the  present 
protective  tariff  would  not  suffice  to  prevent  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  manu- 
factured much  cheaper;  and  in  general  there  would  be  such  a  revolution  in  trade 
that  the  consequences  would  be  difficult  to  comprehend.  Taking  all  this  into  consid- 
eration we  can  confidently  make  the  assertion  that  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  la- 
boring question  can  only  be  ohtained  by  tho  common  action  of  all  indusfrial  states, 

■  for  the  abolition  of  the  employment  of  women  and  children  by  this  country  alone 
would  infallibly  lead  to  the  ruin  of  its  industries. 
The  workingman's  question  in  Austria  is  not  so  acute  as  in  other  European  conu- 

,  tries;  the  chief  reason  therefor,  no  doubt,  is  that  the  Austrian  workman  is  more 
contented  and  provisions  are  comparatively  good  and  cheap.  Nevertheless,  the  agi- 
tation of  labor  questions,  imported  from  Gern.auy,  is  showing  itself  in  this  country, 
also  in  both  public  and  secret  meetings  and  organizations  where  the  claims  of  the 
workingman  are  actively  and  continually  discussed.  In  the  present  political  condi-  , 
tioii  of  Austria  the  workingman  is  used  by  the  reactionary  party  (feudalists  aud 
clericals)  aud  the  federalists  (Poles  and  Czechs)  against  the  Germans,  in  whose  hands 
are  nine-tenths  of  all  the  industries  of  Austria.  Prince  Bism.arck  aud  his  reformatory 
efforts  are  here  foolishly  imitated,  and  the  Reichsrath  is  attempting  certain  very  ridicu- 
lous experiments  in  regard  to  trade  aud  the  workingman.  For  instance,  it  was  proved 
to  the  member  in  charge  of  the  trade  bill  recently  under  discnssion  in  the  house  of  depu 
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ties  that  tlie  "  Motivenbericht. "  is  a  plagiarism  from  newspapers  and  books,  and  that 
not  a  single  sentence  is  original.  The  ruling  party  in  Anstria  is  not  serious  respecting 
the  improvement  of  the  wortingman's  condition,  and  the  German  party,  at  present  in 
the  minority  in  the  house  of  deputies,  had  great  difficulty  in  securing  such  amendments 
to  the  bill  as  would  be  acceptable  to  them.  However,  some  very  useful  amendments 
were  accepted  ;  as,  for  example,  the  inspection  of  the  condition  of  factories  and  work- 
shops by  means  of  trade  inspectors.  This  law  also  contains  a  section  making  the 
formation  of  funds  to  assist  sick  workmen  obligatory.  There  is  also  under  consider- 
ation a  further  law  relative  to  insurance  in  case  of  fatal  accident.  The  cotton  spin- 
ners of  Austria  intend,  conjointly  with  other  manufacturers,  to  establish  a  fund  for 
the  maintenance  of  invalid  workmen,  based  upon  a  voluntary  association. 

LEAD   MINES   AND   WIRE   FACTORIES. 

The  director  of  tbe  Wodley  lead  mines  and  wire  factory  in  Kreutli, 
Austria  (see  Table  XXIV),  sends  tlie  following  observations: 

V  Wages  were  fixed  in  1872;  very  little  change  since.  The  workmen  are  laborious, 
but  must  be  regarded  as  weak  and  incapable  of  labor  demanding  great  strength,  on 
account  of  insufficient  food  and  the  excessive  use  of  brandy.  It  is  very  seldom  that 
they  save  or  accumulate  their  earnings.  The  workingmen  have  established  a  consum- 
verein,  under  their  own  management,  which  is  flourishing.  Generally  it  is  easy  to 
satisfy  the  working  people  in  regard  to  food  and  lodgings.  They  live  in  miserable 
cottages,  which  they  sometimes  own,  eat  coarse  bread,  potatoes,  and  bacon,  and 
clothe  themselves  with  garments  insuiiicieutly  warm  to  protect  tham  from  inclement 
weather.  They  are  generally  cheerful,  of  good  moral  condition,  excepting  undue 
indulgence  in  strong  drink.  They  have  a  relief  and  pension  fund  from  which  they 
receive  from  ^1.20. to  $3.20  per  month,  according  to  length  of  service.  This  relief  is 
given  both  for  sickness  and  in  case  of  accidents,  and  pensions  begin  when  complete 
incapacity  for  labor  results,  as  determined  by  the  association.  The  company  employs 
110  niBu,  24  women,  and  13  children.  The  women  are  ill-fed  and  weak.  They  know 
but  little  of  housekeeping,  being  occupied  mostly  in  farming  and  the  mines.  The 
community  is  too  poor  to  do  anything  to  imj)rove  their  condition.  Efforts  have  been 
made  by  the  state  and  country  to  establish  embroidering  and  other  industrial  schools 
in  our  midst,  but  little  or  no  success  has  attended  the  undertaking. 

FURNACES   AND  MILLS  AT   TESCHEN. 

The  Archducal  Cameral  Direction,  at  Tescheu,  in  transmitting  Table 
XIV,  accompanied  the  same  with  the  following  observations,  in  effect : 

The  existing  wages  are,  in  some  cases,  thn  same  as  in  1876,  but  in  many  others  they 
have  increased  from  10  to  30  per  cent.  Tlie  workmen  are  generally  laborious  and 
sober,  but  spend  neai'ly  all  they  earn.  There  are  exceptions,  however,  where  work- 
men save  sufficient  to  purchnse  small  plots  of  ground  and  build  thereon  their  own 
houses.  No  labor  organizations  or  unions  exist,  there  being  no  rnisond'e</'e.  Strikes 
have  not  occurred  because  the  workmen  are  not  dissatisfied,  foreign  workiugmeu 
being  kept  away  as  far  as  possible,  and  only  people  from  the  community  are  era- 
ployed.  Paymentsare  made  monthly  and  weekly;  sometimes,  however,  advances  twice 
a  month  are  given,  and  deductions  for  the  relief  fraternity  made.  There  is  an  associa- 
tion (Consum-Verein)  for  procuring  cheap  food  and  clothing,  managedbyaboardof  cou- 
trol,  elected  by  the  adherent  members.  The  work  people  livepartly  in  their  own  houses, 
partly  in  those  rented,  and  partly  in  those  furnished  by  the  establishment.  Fam- 
ilies occupy  a  kitchen  with  one  or  two  rooms ;  single  men  live  in  barracks  belonging 
to  the  works.  Their  clothing  is  in  accordance  with  the  climate,  season,  and  occupa- 
tion; their  food  consists  of  meat  and  vegetables;  they  drink  beer  and  a  very  little 
brandy;  they.' intellectual  condition  is  fair;  their  morals  are  good.  There  are  cor- 
poration and  sick  funds  from  whioli  pensions  are  paid  to  invalid  workmen,  their  wid- 
ows and  orphans;  also  relief,  gratuities,  medical  attendance,  and  medicines  ate  sup- 
plied to  the  sick.  The  regulations  as  to  these  are  such  as  are  usually  in  force  in  all 
similar  associations.  No  children  are  employed,  and  women  only  to  a  limited  degree, 
as  day-laborers  and  helpers  above  ground  and  outside  of  the  workshops.  The'  wages 
of  the  women  are  20  per  cent,  lower  than  those  of  the  men  in  the  same  categories  of 
labor.  The  occupation  of  the  women  is  not  prejudicial  to  that  of  the  men.  Their 
wages,  as  in  the  case  of  the  men,  duiing  the  last  five  years  have  increased  at  an  av- 
erage of  from  10  to  15  per  cent. 
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RAILWAY   EMPLOYliiS. 

P.  F.  Kupka,  civil  engineer,  engaged  in  connection  with  tbe  state 
railway  service  of  this  country,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  Tables 
XXXix  and  XL,  giving  the  salary  and  wages  of  railway  ofiBcials  and 
employes,  writes : 

Tlie  railway  employes  in  general  lead  a  regular  life.  They  are  sober,  and  cue  may 
say  that  scarcely  five  per  cent,  are  addicted  to  excessive  drink.  Saving  is  very  rare, 
as  they  prefer  to  live  well  and  spend  all  they  earn.  Although  most  are  industrious 
and  inclined  to  work,  others,  on  the  contrary,  only  do  so  fromtear  of  being  disciplined. 
The  relations  between  them  and  their  employers  are  generally  good,  as  they  hava 
fixed  employment  from  which  they  can  be  dismissed  only  for  grave  misdemeanors; 
consequentlv  the  staff  of  workmen  is  stationary  and  reliable.  They  have  singing  and 
other  clubs,  but  do  not  belong  to  political  organizations.  Payments  are  made  weekly 
in  cash,  but  credit  is  given  up  to  two-thirds  of  their  wages  in  the  company  stores, 
which  are  established  as  a  rule.  These  credits  are  deducted  from  their  wages.  There 
are  also  eating-houses,  where  they  can  purchase  food,  bnt  no  drinks,  yet  every  one  i» 
free  to  purchase  where  he  prefers. 

Relief  funds  exist  in  connection  with  almost  all  railways,  partly  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  companies  and  partly  under  that  of  the  employes.  Some  employes  be- 
long to  several  associations,  to  the  end  that  in  sickness  they  receive  more  money  thau 
when  well.  Deceptions,  however,  when  discovered  are  punished  not  only  by  the  loss 
of  relief,  but  in  aggravated  cases  judicial  proceedings  and  punishment  will  follow. 
Occasionally  companies  coutribute  voluntarily  relief  to  the  worthy  sick. 

Most  of  the  railway  employes  live  simply,  but  decently.  The  married  reside  mainly 
in  rented  apartments,  while  the  single  men  live  in  furnished  rooms.  Several  railway 
companies  have  erected  workingmon's  houses,  where  employes  live  for  a  cheap  rent. 
By  this  means  a  coustant  supply  of  reliable  employes  is  secured,  whose  succeeding 
generations  remain  in  their  employ.  Their  food  is  more  abundant  than  substantial. 
In  the  morning  they  have  for  the  most  part  coffee  and  bread ;  sometimes  the  singlo 
men  prefer  brandy  to  coifee  ;  at  9  o'clock  beer,  sausage,  and  bread ;  at  noon  a  warm 
dinner  of  meat  and  vegetables  is  taken  at  home.  In  the  evening  they  have  supper  of 
■cold  food,  consisting  in  general  of  beer,  bread,  and  cheese.  A  considerable  degree  of 
intelligence  is  mauifested,  varying  according  to  their  employment.  Their  theoretical 
■education  is  obtain  partly  in  the  industrial  and  technical  schools,  also  in  the  so-called 
pveuing  schools  or  from  self-instruction.  Their  morals  are  satisfactory.  Workmen 
using  machinery  or  tools  are  cautioned  by  special  instruction  as  to  their  danger,  and 
iu  cases  of  particularly  dangerous  experiments  posters  and  dangersignals  are  exposed, 
■and  then  they  are  carried  out  under  careful  superintendence.  In  case  of  accident 
temporary  relief  and  bandages  are  supplied  from  medicine  chests,  and  when  praeti- 
■cable  the  patient  is  removed  to  his  home  or  hospital,  and  medical  aid  called  in.  As 
■a  rule  pensions  are  not  granted,  but  the  company,  in  commendable  special  cases,  soma- 
times  provide  permanent  support. 

At  present;,  iu  consequence  of  dull  business,  wages  are  iu  general  somewhat  lower, 
and  workmen  out  of  employment  would  experience  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  em- 
ployment, particularly  in  the  machine  shops,  where,  at  all  events,  it  would  only  bs 
temporary.  As  mentioned  before,  the  railroad  employes  being  so  constantly  employed, 
are  not  inclined  to  excesses,  neither  are  they  susceptible  to  the  socialistic  propaganda 
of  the  day. 

WAGES,   PAST   AND    PRESENT. 

But  the  limits  of  time  and  space  prohibit  further  quotations  from  the 
great  mass  of  material  received  on  this  most  important  and  interesting 
subject.  One  extract  more,  therefore,  must  sufBce,  which  is  compiled 
from  the  general  report  of  the  Industrial  Club  of  Vienna,  which  was 
read  before  its  general  assembly  on  the  17th  of  May  last.  From  this 
report,  which  has  just  come  to  hand,  the  valuable  table  marked  IX  has 
been  prepared,  being  the  most  complete  presentation  of  the  compara- 
tive wages  paid  the  day  laborer  iu  the  various  provinces  of  Austria 
that  it  has  been  mj^  fortune  to  obtain. 

The  object  of  the  report  is  evidently  to  show  the  great  increase  of  the 
laboring  man's  wages  during  the  thirty  years  previous  to  1881,  and  that 
his  condition  is  relatively  not  so  bad  as  generally  represented.  The 
data  of  the  table,  said  to  be  compiled  from  official  sources,  goin"-  to 
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show  the  average  daily  wages  earned  by  the  ordinary  day-laborer,  are 
certainly  very  remarkable  and  instructive,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  careful 
examination.  The  following  table,  however,  gives  only  the  wages  paid 
for  day-labor  without  board  or  lodging  in  1881,  compared  with  1851,  and 
the  percentage  of  increase  In  Vienna  and  the  various  provinces  of  Aus- 
tria. 


Provinces  and  city. 

1881. 

$0  37 
52 
23 
40 
44 
44 
26 
22 
34 
22 
33 
35 

1851. 

$0  18 
27 
13 
21 
25 
23 
16 
13 
21 
14 
22 
24 

Percent- 
age of 
increase. 

Citv  of  "Vienna 

93 

Sileam 

Lower  Austria 

87 

Salzburg 

; ;. 

73 

Bohemia 

69 

Styria 

Bukowlna 

57 

Cariuthia 

CRmioIa 

47 

Additional  data  for  Briinn  and  the  provinces  of  Galicia  and  Dalmatia 
show  during  the  years  1876  and  1881  an  increase  of  23  .per  cent,  for 
Briinn,  a  decrease  of  26  per  cent,  for  Galicia,  and  an  increase  of  17  per 
cent,  for  Dalmatia. 

In  respect  to  the  wages  of  females  the  report  goes  on  to  show  that 
while  the  average  day's  labor  for  thirteen  hours  was  only  12  cents  in 
1851,  the  same  for  eleven  hours  in  1884  was  24  cents,  being  a  deduction 
of  15  per  cent,  in  the  time,  but  an  increase  of  100  per  cent,  in  the  rata 
of  wages ;  or,  that  while  an  hour's  labor  in  1851  cost  2.3  kreuzer  (92-100 
of  a  cent),  the  same  cost  in  1884  the  sum  of  5.45  kreuzer  (2.18  cents), 
being  an  increase  of  137  per  cent. 

In  order  to  show  that  the  price  of  food  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  of  wages,  long  and  exhaustive  tables  are  given  which  show  the 
average  prices  of  certain  articles  of  necessity,  from  which  I  compile  tha' 
following  table,  showing  the  average  price  per  100  pounds  of  the  arti- 
cles mentioned  for  the  time  and  places  given : 


Prices  at  Vienna  per  100  pounds. 

Upper  Austria. 

Period. 

Wheat. 

Eye. 

Plonr. 

Beef. 

Petro- 
leum. 

Beef. 

Pota- 
toes. 

1852-'66..  .                                 

$1  91 

1  67. 

2  33 
2  20 
2  43 
2  26 
2  05 

$1  29 
1  34 
1  37 
1  62 
1  82 
1  70 
1  68 

$2  67 

2  92 

3  02 

3  60 

4  16 
3  30 
2  82 

$8  39 

8  36 

9  09 
11  72 
11  96 
11  27 

'"$5' 29' 
4  13 
3  28 
3  86 

$6  76 
7  68 
7  85 
10  18 
10  04 
10  84 

$1  27 

1857-'61  

1  01 

ie62-'66 , 

0  98 

1867-71...                            .                     .   .       . 

1  03 

1872-76 

1  27 

1877-81.. 

1  76 

1882-'83 

By  comparing  these  prices,  however,  with  those  at  present  ruling  in 
Vienna  (see  table  on  page  22),  taken  from  official  and  most  reliable 
sources,  the  contrast  is  very  marked,  particularly  for  beef,  where  the 
average  price  is  given  at  15  cents  per  pound.  The  report,  moreover, 
notes  the  fact  that  not  only  have  wages  increased  largely  in  excess  of 
the  prices  of  food,  but  the  employment  of  machinery  has  in  recent  years 
removed  much  of  the  drudgery  of  labor,  while  beneficent  institutions, 
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such  as  relief  funds,  pensions,  insurance  against  accident,  co  operative 
stores,  &c.,  which  were  not  in  existence  in  1851,  have  greatly  changed 
the  conditions  of  labor  in  a  humanitarian  direction,  by  removing  many 
hardships  and  asperities  formerly  attending  the  workingman's  lot. 

Again,  it  is  held  that  these  improvements  sprang  up  spontaneously, 
rather  from  the  mutual  interests,  aspirations,  and  endeavors  of  both 
workmen  and  employers,  and  not  from  the  importation  of  socialistic 
ideas  from  abroad,  affirming  that  no  one  is  more  interested  in  the  con- 
tentment of  the  laboring  classes  than  their  employers,  and  no  one  more 
dependent  upon  the  success  of  the  industrialist  than  those  employed. 
Consequently,  although  a  long  period  of  time  is  required  to  produce 
great  changes  of  a  social  or  economic  nature,  the  hope  of  the  laboring 
classes  of  this  country  for  the  future  depends  upon  the  development  of 
good  relations  between  capital  and  labor,  the  prosperity  of  the  indus- 
trialist, and  the  contentment,  patience,  and  good  judgment  of  the  la- 
borer; for  when  these  necessary  factors  are  present  and  work  together 
for  the  mutual  interests  of  both,  then  Austrian  industry  will  flourish 
and  the  laboring  man  as  well  as  his  employer  will  reap  their  just  reward 
in  the  shape  of  a  material  abundance  and  that  beneficent  satisfaction 
and  peace  of  mind  which  spring  largely  from  a  contented  life. 

Such  a  ^dew  is,  however,  very  rosy,  and  under  existing  circumstances 
doubtless  beyond  realization.  The  present  condition  of  trade  precludes 
the  idea  of  a  much  further  increase  of  wages  without  seriously  compro- 
mising the  industry  of  the  country,  while  the  higher  aspirations  of  the 
working  classes,  influenced  by  the  importation  of  new  ideas  of  the  value 
and  dignity  of  labor,  which  cannot  help  but  permeate  all  its  ranks,  will 
so  increase  their  demands  for  compensation  that,  unless  forthcoming, 
difficulty  will  arise;  emigration,  where  possible,  will  follow,  and  manu- 
facturers will  be  forced  to  give  way.  Then  comes  up  the  question,  Can 
he,  by  the  introduction  of  machinery,  superior  skill,  and  economy,  main- 
tain his  former  pre-eminent  place  among  the  manufacturers  of  the  world  ? 
It  is  seriously  doubted.  But,  however  that  may  be,  one  thing  would 
appear  certainly  and  irrevocably  determined,  the  day  is  almost  gone  by 
■when  a  laboring  man  will  toil  for  tea  hours  for  the  pittance  of  *54  cents 
and  feed  himself  on  bread  costing  3  or  4  cents  per  pound,  meat  at  15 
cents  per  pound,  and  potatoes  at  $1  per  bushel. 

PERSONS  AND  FIRMS   CONTRIBUTING  INFORMATION. 

In  conformity  with  instructions  I  have  great  satisfaction  in  append- 
ing herewith  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  names  of  such  persons,  firms, 
and  institutions  as  ha\e  kindly  contributed  statistical  or  other  material 
information  for  the  preparation  of  this  report,  excepting  a  few  who  pre- 
ferred for  various  reasons  that  their  names  should  not  appear.  To  all 
who  have  so  generously  and  materially  assisted  me  in  this  matter,  I 
beg  herewith  publicly  to  express  my  indebtedness  and  gratitude : 

AroMucal  Camera!, furnaces  and  mills,  Tescheu,  Boliemia. 
Baiters'  Association,  the  president  of,  in  Vienna. 
Barbers'  Association,  the  president  of,  in  Vienna. 
Bergauer,  Job ann,  shoemaker,  Ann agasse  5a  Wahriug,  near  Vienna. 
Bleokman,  John  E.,  steel  works,  Miirzzuschlag,  Styria. 
BiJhler  Brothers  &  Co., rolling  mill  and  forge,  Elizabethstrasse  12,  Vienna. 
Bohm,Ludwig,maiiufactnrer  of  bronzes,  Albertgasse  19,  Vienn.a. 
Book-printers'  Association,  the  president  of,  in  Vienna. 

Borger,  Frances,  fire  companies  of  Vienna,  Buganyi,  Emerich  &  Co.,  weighing 
machines,  Griesgaaso  26,  Vienna. 

*  See  note  appended  to  Table  LII. 
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Broi,  Auton,of  the  Tailors'  Association  in  Vienna. 

Buohey,  Ignaz  Jolianu,  iimsical  instruments,  Zollergasse  22,  Vienna. 

Carpenters'  Association,  the  president  of,  in  Vienna. 

Chiist,  F.  A.,  uianufacturor  of  meerschaum  pipes,  Magdalenenstrasse  35,  Vienna. 

Commercial  aufl  luilustrial  Chamber  in  Innsbruck,  Tyrol. 

Commercial  and  Industrial  Chamber  in  Laibach,Carniola. 

Cottou-spinnery  of  Marie  Joris  in  Gotzendorf,  Lower  Austria. 

Engelhardt&Voigt,  maimfacturersof  chemical  colors,  Klostermenberg,  near  Vienna. 

Euleuberg,  Carl,  president  of  the  Turners'  Association,  in  Vienna. 

Feitzinger  &  Co.,  bookbinders,  Teschen,  Bohemia. 

Fire-arms,  Austrian  manufiictory  of,  in  Stjria. 

Fischl,  Julius,  manufacturer  of  belting,  Lichtcnauergasse  1,  Vienna. 

Fisher's  Iron  and  Steel  Works  in  Traisen. 

Frauenfeld  &  Berghof,  builders,  Allegasse  43,  Vienna. 

Friedmnu,  Alexander,  machine-shops,  Am  Tabor  6,  Vienna. 

Fritliuer,  Johann,  wagon  maker,  Augartenstrasae  31,  Vienna. 

Gasser,  Leopold,  niaunfactnrer  of  flre-armf,  Ottakring,  Vienna. 

Gaugusuli,  Jacob,  baker,  Rndolfheim,  near  Vienna. 

Goessche],  Gotfried,  iron  mines,  Krapfenberg,  Styria. 

Goill,  Karl,  president  Shoemakers'  Association,  in  Vienna. 

Grobheiser  Bmthers,  manufacturers  of  textiles,  Schottenfeldgaese  36,  Vienna. 

Griiilbanm  Brothers,  fan  makers,  Burg'erspitalgasse  10,  Vienna. 

Hardtmnth,L.  &  C,  porcelain  stoves,  Budweis. 

Harhammer,  Anton,  restaurateur,  Teinfaltstrasse  8,  Vienna. 

Hassek  &  Hoffman,  manufacturers  of  leather,  Adlergasse  4,  Vienna. 

Heller,  J.  C,  manufacturer  of  bronzes,  Kaiserstrasse  52,  Vienna. 

Hielle  &  Wunsoh,  weaving  factory  in  Schonlinde,  Bohemia. 

Indiistiial  Gazette, Magdalenenstrasse  24,  Vienna. 

Industrial  Society  of  Carniola,  Laibach. 

Isbary,  Rudolf,  president  of  Vienna  chamber  of  commerce  and  industry. 

Kanitz,  Ed.,  &  Co.,  commission  merchants,  Wallfisohgasse  12,  Vienna. 

Kappeller,  Heinricli,  jr.,  instrument  maker,  Kettenbriiokengasse  9,  Vienna. 

Kemperling  Brothers,  weaving  factory,  Kaiserstrasse  37,  Vienna. 

Kemperling,  H.,  pipe  manufacturer,  Richtergasse  9,  Vienna. 

Kohu,  Bernhardt,  manufacturer  of  pianos,  Himmelpfortgasse  20,  Vienna. 

Kohn,  Moritz,  Merchant,  Berggasse  13,  Vienna. 

Kothman,  M.,  carpenter,  Weinhaus  near  Vienna. 

Kralik,  Wilhelm  &  Sohn,  glass  manufacturers,  Eleonorenheim,  Bohemia. 

Krauss  A  Co.,  locomotive  machine-shops,  Linz,  Upper  Austria. 

Krombliolz,  Ernst,  contractor,  Ober-Donanstrasse  23,  Vienna. 

Kupka,  P.  F.,  civil  railway  engineer,  Dobling,  near  Vienna. 

Leymann  &  Leyrer,  manufacturers  of  machinery,  Elizabethstrasse  1.5,  Vienna. 

Lobmeyer,  Ludwig,  glass  manufacturers,  Kilrnthnerstrasse  13,  Vienna. 

Locksmiths'  Association,  tlie  president  of,  in  Vienna. 

Maass,  Otto, publisher  and  piiuter,  Wallfisohgasse  10,  Vienna. 

Markovitch  &  Son,  manufacturing  jewelers,  Landuithgasse  8,  Vienna. 

Mayer,  Alexander,  commission  merchant,  Gauermanngasse  4,  Vienna. 

Mines  and  irou  mills  of  Witkowitz,  Moravia. 

Montag,  Florian,  petroleum  mines,  Giary-Gorlicia,  Galicia. 

Neue  Freie  Presse,  daily  newspaper  in  Vienna. 

Obereteiner's  kaolin  works  in  Stein,  Carniola. 

Paluguay  &  Sons,  wine  merchants,  Pressburg,  Hungary. 

Pataky,  Carl,  Metal  Industry  Gazette,  Dorotheergasse  3,  Vienna. 

Peez,  Dr.  J.,  Industrialists'  Club,  Vienna. 

Phliss,  Ferd.,  mines  at  Marberg,  on  Danube. 

Piano-makers'  Association,  the  president  of,  in  Vienna. 

Ple.ss,  Wilhelm,  hat  manufacturer,  Marfeldergasse  3,  Vienna. 

Police  direction  of  Vienna. 

PoUak,  Friediich,  shawl  manufacturer,  Schwaltzhofgasse  4,  Vienna. 

Reisner,  Emily,  Governesses'  Institute,  Stockim-Eiseuplatz  3,  Vienna. 

Rezler  &  Komarck,  sewing  machine  manufacturers,  Laftgassc  3,  Vienna. 

Richie,  Adolf,  glass  manufacturer,  Wiiibenthal. 

Risesser,  Josef,  wood  carver,  Groden,  Tyrol. 

Robert,  Fritz,  commercial  reporter,  AUeegasse  43,  Vienna. 

Rohrbook  &  Sons,  manufacturers  of  fancy  goods,  Gumpendorferstrasse  135,  Vienna. 

Rosenberg,  Herman,  diaTUond-setter,  Alserstrasse  12,  Vienna. 

Salt  manufactory  in  Hallein,  Salzburg. 

Schiltenhahu  &  Son,  trunk-makers,  Karnthuerstrasse  28,  Vienna. 

Schreiber's  Domestic  Servants'  Institute,  Pratersttasse  41,  Vienna. 
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Schuh,  Hermann,  manufacturer  of  silk  textiles,  BUrgerspitalgasse  8,  Vienna. 

Schwanzeii,  Wenzel,  president  Saddlers'  Association  in  Vienna. 

Screw  and  steel  works,  Nennkirchen,  Lower  Austria. 

Shipbuilding  Company,  General  Austrian,  in  Linz,  Upper  Austria. 

Silk-dyers'  Association,  president  of,  in  Vienna. 

Sommcr,  Franz,  Hotel  de  France,  Vienna. 

Spinning  and  thread  factory  in  Votteudorf,  Lower  Austria. 

State  Railway  Company  iu  Vienna. 

Statistical  bureau  of  burgomaster's  office,  Vienna. 

Steamship  Companv,  Direction  of  Danube,  Vienna. 

Steinbilhler,  Anton,  clothier,  Freiung  6,  Vienna, 

Stogers,Ludwig,  glove  maker,  Langegasse  4fci,  Vienna. 

Sugar  Manufacturers  of  Austria-Hungary,  Vienna. 

Thomas,  E.,  president  of  Comb-makers'  Association  in  Vienna. 

Tomek,  W.,  pearl-button  manufacturer,  Ober-Meidling,  near  Vienna. 

Tramway  Company,  president  of,  Vienna. 

Tramway  Company,  New,  president  of,  Vienna. 

Ujhcly  &  Co,  coresin  manufacturers,  Stockeraw,  Lower  Austria. 

Upholsterers'  Association,  president  of,  in  Vienna, 

Vignati,  Julius,  president  of  Chimney-sweep  Association,  Vienna. 

Webern,  Ad.,  copper  mines,  Lambrechtsberg. 

Wertheim  &  Co.,  safe-makers,  Kiirntlinerring  18,  Vienna. 

Wodley's  Lead  Mines  and  Wireworks,  Kreuth,  Cariuthia. 

Woolen  Industrialists'  Association,  Briinn,  Moravia, 

Workshops  and  forgo  in  Buchschneiden,  Carinthia. 

Zickers,  Franz,  fuiTier,  WiihringerstrasselS,  Vienna. 


United  States  Consulate, 


JAMES  EILEY  WEAVEE, 

Consul-  General. 


Vienna.,  June  21,  1884. 


,    I. — Agricultural  labor  in  Austria. 

IVages  paid  per  week  of  seventy-eight  hours  for  agricultural  laVorers,  in  Austria,  in  1882. 


Classes  of  laborers. 


Men  (with  board) 

Women  (with  boai-d) 

Children  (with  board) 

Men  (without  board) 

Women  (without  board)  . . 
Children  (without  board)  . 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$0  24 
24 
12 
72 
30 
24 

$4  80 
3  36 

3  60 
6  00 

4  80 
3  60 

Average. 


$2  10 
1  40 

1  00 
3  50 

2  50 
1  62 


11. — Blast  furnaces  in  Buchscheiden,  Carinthia. 

Wages  paid  pet'  week  of  sixty-six  hours  hi  the  Mast  furnace  at  Buchscheidenj  Carinthia. 


Occupations. 


By  the  piece: 

Strikers 

Head -rollers 

Koilers 

By  the  shift: 

Engineers 

Boiler  men , 

Till  ners r  - 

Locksmiths 

Head  smiths 

Smiths 

Masons : 

Carpenters 

Day  laborers,  males  . . . 

Day  laborers,  females . 


Lowest. 

Highest 

$5  60 

$6  40 

4  8U 

0  60 

2  50 

3  50 

4  00 

4  80 

2  00 

2  80 

4  80 

f)  00 

3  QiJ 

4  00 

2  80 

:!  60 

1  60 

2  40 

2  73 

3  30 

2  40 

3  50 

1^0 

J  75 

1  20 

1  60 

Average. 


$6  00 
5  20 

3  00 

4  50 

2  50 

5  40 

3  m 

3  30 

2  00 

3  10 
2  90 
1  60 
1  50 
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Wages  paid  per  xveeh  of  sixty  hours  in  Viernia,  for  the  several  categories  of  laborers  engaged 

in  the  erection  ofhuildings. 

[Compiled  from  data  received  from  tlie  Commercial  and  InduBtrial  Cbamber  in  Vienna.! 


OccupatioDs. 


House  building: 

Foremen 

Braagbtsmen 

ArcbitectB 

Masons 

Stonecutters 

Attendants 

Approa'tices 

Curpenters: 

Managers 

Foremen 

Draughtsmen 

,  Painters : 

,  Foremen 

.Journeymen 

Assistants 

-  Color-mixers 

■House  decorators 

Marble- cutters  and  sculptors- 
Plasterers  

Miachinists: 

Engineers 

tToumeymen 

Stucco  moulders 


Lowest. 

$4  00 

3  60 

4  00 

2  85 

2  80 

2  50 

80 

8  00 

6  00 

6  00 

6  40 

4  80 

3  20 

2  00 

0  00 

4  60 

3  20 

4  80 

2  88 

4  00 

Higbnat.  i  Average. 


$S  80 

$6  40 

7  20 

5  4> 

e  40 

■  5  25 

4  00 

3  50 

6  00 

4  46 

2  80 

4  60 

2  50 

1  65. 

14  00 

11  40 

10  00 

8  00 

9  20 

7  60 

7  60 

7  00. 

G  45 

5  50 

4  00 

■J  60 

2  50 

2  20. 

7  20 

6  60 

5  25 

4  85 

4  00 

3  65- 

8  00 

6  7» 

5  04 

4  00 

4  75 

4  50. 

lY. — Brewers,  distillers,  avine  makers,  etc.,  in  Vienna. 

Prices  paid  in  Vienna  per  week  of  sixty  hours  for  emx}Joy4s  engaged  in  the- manufacture  of 

beverages. 

[Compiled  from  data  furnished  by  the  Commercial  and  Industrial  Chamber  of  Vienna.] 


Occupations. 


Seer : 

Brewers 

■'   Makers. 

.   Coopers 

Wagoners 

Firemen 

Machinists 

Dav  laborers  -  -  - 
Bfstilldrs : 

Specialists 

' ,     Kectifiers 

Ordinary  hands 

Day-laborers  .  - . 

Wine-makers 

/Vinegar makers  ... 
Soda-water  makers. 


Lowest. 

$S60 
3  20 
3  60 

Highe-st. 

Average, 

.$4  80 
4  00 
4  30 

4  40 

5  60 

6  00 
4  00 

4  80 
4  00 
4  40 

3  60 

4  50 

4  4« 

5  GO 

$4  20 
3  60 

4  20 

3  60 

4  00 

5  60 

2  80- 

3  CO 
3  20 
3  60 

4  0» 

4  80 

5  80 

3  40' 

4  2(1 

.  3  60 

4  d<o 

3  20 
3  60 
3  20 
3  20 

3  40 

4  00. 

3  80' 

4  40' 
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V. — Oaepenteks  in  Vienna. 

Wages  received  per  week  of  sixty  hours  ly  carpenters  in  Vienna. 
[As  given  by  the  president  of  tlie  Oarpentera'  Association  in  Vienna.] 


Occupations. 


Foremen 

Overseers : 

Chief 

Subordinates 

Carpenters  or  journeymen 
Apprentices : 

Fur  third  year 

For  second  year 

For  first  year 

Helpers    

Draughtsmen 

liooliliecpers 


Lowest. 


$8  Ou 

6  00 
4  40 

3  12 

1  92 
1  68 

1  44 

2  40 

4  80 
6  00 


Highest.  Average. 


$16  00 

12  00 
7  20 
4  56 

2  40 
2  16 

1  68 

2  88 
7  20 

10  00 


$12  00 


8  80 
6  00 


2  16 
1  92 

1  66 

2  64 
6  00 
8  00 


VI. — 'JOPPEB   AND   BRONZE   MANUFACTORIES   IN   LOWER  AUSTRIA. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  aixly-six  hours,  with  free  lodgings,  for  mechanics,  artisans,  and  others 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  copper  and  bronze  articles. 

iConipiled  from  data  received  from  the  Vienna  Commercial  and  Industrial  Chamber.] 


Occupations. 


Coppersmiths 

Bell-founders,  

Metal-turners 

Locksmiths 

Smiths 

Artificers,  fine 

Mechanics 

Turners 

Engravers , 

Enchasers 

Gilders 

Turners 

Polishers 

Enamolers 

G-rinders 

Modelers 

Sculptors  

Macninists,  engineers,  &c 
Day-laborers ; 

Males 

Females 


Lowest. 

■ 
Highest. 

$3  16 

$4  32 

4  00 

4  SO 

4  00 

7  20 

3  80 

S-CO 

2  80 

3  60 

3  25 

6  80 

4  00 

5  20 

3  90 

5  10 

3  50 

7  20 

2  90 

8  00 

2  00 

6  00 

4  40 

6  80 

3  40 

5  60 

4  00 

6  40 

3  60 

4  80 

3  75 

7  20 

3  20 

6  00 

3  60 

4  40 

2  00 

3  20 

1  20 

2  00 

Average. 


$3  24 

4  40 

5  60 
4  80 

3  20 
9  25 

4  60 

4  50 

5  25 
9  40 

4  00 

5  60 
4  75 
520 

4  20 

5  50 
4  65 
4  00 

2  60 
1  65 


VII.— Copper  mines  in  Lambreohtsbeeg. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty-six  hours  in  the  copper  mines  of  Anton  ron  Webern,  in  Lam- 

hrechtsberg,  Carinthia. 


Occupations. 


Minors  and  diggers 

Barrow-men 

Carpenters 

■  Smiths ■ 

Sifters 

Drivers 

Boys 


Lowest.    Highest. 


1  44 
1  92 
1  92 
1  20 
1  80 
65 


$2  40 

1  68 

2  40 
2  40 

1  32 

2  00 
84 


Avorag*. 


$2  04 

1  52^ 

2  16 
229 
1  27 

1  m 

76 
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VIII. — Cotton  spinners  in  Gotzbndoef,  Lower  Austria. 

Wages  paid  employes  per  week  of  seventy-elglit  hours  in  the  Gotzendorfer  cotton  spinnery  of 

Marie  Joris. 


Oconpations. 

liOTTCSt. 

Higbest. 

Average. 

$3  20 
2  16 

2  40 
1  80 
1  80 

1  44 
96 
72 

3  60 

$6  00 
4  80 

4  40 
3  00 
3  60 

2  40 

1  44 

96 

5  80 

$5  20 
4  40 

Mecbanics . 

Spinners :                                                                                                    ' 
Male 

3  90 

^Female    

2  40 

2  75 

Bay  laborers : 

Male 

2  88 

1  20 

84 

MaoWiistB  and  engineers 

5  0« 

Overtime  paid  for  separately.    About  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole  are  women,  and  10  per  cent,  children 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age. 

IX. — Day-labor  in  Austrian  provinces. 


Average  wages,  without  board  or  lodging,  paid  day-laborers  for  an  average  week  of  sixty 
hours  iai  the  various  provinces  of  Austria. 

[Compiled  from  data  famished  by  thelndnstrialiets  Club,  of  Vienna.] 


Provinces  and 
cities. 

1851. 

1852-'56. 

1857-'61. 

1862-'66. 

1867-71. 

1872-76. 

1877-'81. 

Percent- 
age of 
increase. 

Vienna  City 

Lower  Austria 

XTpper  Austria 

Cents. 
27 
21 
IS 
25 
21 
22 
24 

23 
15 
13 
12 
14 

Cents. 
29 
26 
26 
25 
21 
24 
24 

28 
18 
16 
15 
16 

Cents. 
37 
29 
26 
26 
27 
26 
25 

32 
19 
16 
14 
18 

Cents. 
40 
28 
28 
33 
30 
26 
25 

35 
22 
16 
15 
17 

Cents. 
40 
36 
30 
40 
29 
28 
31 

33 

27 
21 
22 
21 

Cents. 
52 
46 
37 
41 
37 
36 
36 

48 
40 
25 
28 
33 
25 
49 
24 

Cents. 
52 
40 
38 
44 
84 
34 
35 

40 
26 
23 
23 
23 
19 
61 
29 

93 
90 
111 
76 

62 

Carinthia 

54 

46 

Tyrol  awd  Vorarl- 
berg 

74 

73 

77 

SileHia   

92 

64 

Gi-alicia 

—24 

• 

4 

21 

Averages 

20 

22 

24 

26 

30 

37 

34 

70 

X. — Fan-makers  in  Vienna, 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  by  JBriider  Grunbaum,  fan  manvfacttirers,  of  Vienna. 


Occupations. 


Catters  and  binders  in  leather  and  bronze . . . 
Omainenters  of  ostrich-feather  fans,  men  ... 
Omamenters  of  ostrich-feather  fans,  women 

Carpenters  and  stainers 

Painters  and  decorators 

Porters  and  day -laborers 

Clerks'  

Girls  from  fourteen  to  twenty  years 


Lowest. 


$3  20 
2  20 

1  00 

2  40 

3  20 
3  20 
2  SO 
1  00 


Higbest. 


$5  60 
6  00 
4  80 
4  80 

16  00 
4  80 

12  60 
4  80 


Average. 


$4  40 
8  60 

2  40 

3  60 
7  20 

4  (ID 
6  00 
2  40 
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XL— Fancy  articles  and  jewelry  in  Vienna. 

JVagea  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  im,  tlie  manvfactory  of  Markowilsch  4- Sohn ,  Vienna. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

$3  84 
3  84 
6  00 
3  60 
3  70 
1  60 
3  40 
1  20 

$7  20 

6  80 

7  60 
6  80 
4  80 
3  20 
a  80 
1  60 

$4  80 

5  00 

640 

4  80 

4  00 

2  20 

3  60 

1  40 

XII. — File  shops  and  steel  works  in  Styria. 

}Vages  paid  2)er  iveek  of  sixij/  hours  in  the  manufactory  of  files,  <f-c.,  of  John  E.  Bleckman, 

in  Milrzzuaehlag,  Styria. 


Occupations. 


Strikers 

Helpers 

File-malierB 

Helpers 

Steel-smellers 

Kollers 

File-finishers 

Day  laborers : 

Hale 

"Women 

Boys  and  girls 


Lowest. 


$3  60 
2  88 
4  08 

2  40 

3  02 
3  60 
3  60 

2  40 
1  44 
1  20 


Highest. 


$6  00 
4  20 
6  00 
3  60 
3  60 
6  00 
6  00 

3  12 
1  92 
1  68 


Average. 


$4  80 
3  60 
504 
3  00 

3  86 

4  80 
4  20 

2  76 
1  68 
144 


XIII. — Forges  and  steel  works  in  Lower  Austria, 

Wages  paid  p&'  tveek  of  sixty-three  hours,  together  with  free  lodgings  and  garden. 
[Collected  from  data  received  from  the  Commercial  and  Industrial  Chamber  of  Yienna.] 


Occupations. 


Puddle™ • 

Forgers,  rollers  ... 
Machine-tenders  . . 
Iron  foundrymen  . 

Preparers 

Furnace-men 

Strikers  . 


Bar- rollers 

Turners 

Locksmiths 

Helpers 

Smiths ■ 

Firemen  .  -  - 

Joiners 

Masons 

Carpenters 

Smelters 

Iron-puddlers 

Cast-steel  smelters 

Steam-hammer  smiths 

Wagon-smiths 

Gas-makers 

Metal  drawers  and  carriers  . 

Wagoners 

Watchmen 

Day  laborers 


$4  80 
3  60 

1  60 

2  80 

3  20 

2  00 

4  00 

3  20 

4  110 
4  00 

2  40 
4  00 

3  60 
3  20 
2  40 

2  80 

3  75 

4  00 
3  20 
3  25 

2  50 

3  20 

4  00 
2  40 
2  50 
1  75 


$6  00 
6  40 

3  60 

4  80 
4  80 

3  20 
6  40 

4  80 

6  on 

6  40 
4  00 
6  401 
4  40 
4  80 

3  60 

4  80 

6  00 

7  20 
6  40 
4  80 
4  00 

4  00 

5  60 

8  20 
3  25 
2  50 


$4  80 
5  20 
280 

3  60 

4  00 

2  40 

5  20 
4  00 

4  90 

5  20 

3  20 
5  20 

4  00 
40O 
3  00 

3  76 

5  80 
5  75 
480 

4  10 
3  70 

3  60 

4  80 
280 
2  90 
225 
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XIV.— Furnaces  and  machine  shops  in  Tesohen,  Bohemia. 

Wages  paid  per  iveekof  sixty  lioura  in  the  furnaces  and  mills  under  the  archducal  oameral 
direction  at  Tesohen,  Bohemia. 


Occnpations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


Youth  8  ftom  fourteen  to  sixteen  years 

Fnrnaoe-men,  ^meltors,  puddlers,  welders,  steam-hammei  smiths,  roll. 

ers,  and  BessemeT'Steel  makers .-...: 

Overseers,  ioolsmitbs,  machinists,  niodel-cavpenters,  chasers,  &c 

Others,  not  specially  given,  over  twenty  years  of  age 


$0  80 

2  76 
4  50 
2  00 


$2  00 

924 

11  04 

5  54 


$1  40 

4  62 
6  48 
2  75 


XV.— Glass  manufacture  in  Lower  Austria. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty-six  hours  for  laborers  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  in. 

Lower  Austria. 

[Keported  by  the  Commercial  and  Industrial  Chamber  of  Vienna.] 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$2  80 

$4  10 

2  OS 

2  85 

2  38 

3  25 

3  60 

4  40 

4  40 

5  20 

2  C5 

2  85 

2  44 

3  25 

4  15 

5  00 

1  20 

1  60 

1  40 

2  00 

Average. 


Blowers 

Smelters 

Model-makers 

Gilders ; 

Engineers 

Masons  and  carpenters 

Grlass-cutters 

Superintendents 

Bay  laborers , 

House  servants 


$3  55 
2  45 
2  DO 
4  00 
4  80 
2  50 
2  80 
4  50 
1  40 
I  69 


XVI. — Glass-workers  in  Bohemia. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty-six  hours  in  the  glass  manufactories  of  Wilhelm  Eralik  ^-  Son,  in 
Eleonorenhein  and  Emestbrunn,  Bohemia. 


Occnpations. 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$4  60 

$13  -86 

1  85 

2  73 

1  85 

6  93 

138. 

1  98 

2  73 

9  24 

2  73 

3  90 

2  70 

6  90 

1  75 

2  30 

1  76 

7  25 

1  00 

6  50 

50 

2  09 

5  25 

8  00 

2  20 

3  30 

35 

1  00 

75 

2  00 

75 

2  00 

2  00 

4  00 

3  00 

5  25 

1  50 

2  00 

Average. 


Glass-blowers : 

Masters 

Helpers 

Grinders  and  polishers 

Helpers 

Decorators : 

Masters 

Helpers 

Engravers  and  cutters 

Helpers 

Furnace  personnel 

Cmshers : 

Masters 

Helpers 

Form-tamers 

Helpers 

Carriers,  boys 

Fragment  collectors,  females 

"Wrappers,  females 

Packers 

Pot-makers - ■ 

Bay-laborers 


$9  24 

2  31 
4  60 

1  85 

6  00 

3  24 

4  60 

2  00 

3  10 

3  75 

1  75 
6  50 

2  90 
60 

1  25 
125 

3  00 
3  75 
1  80 
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XVII. — Government  officials,  clerks,  etc. 

Salary  and  emoluments  received  yearly  hy  offloial8,elerk8,  4-c.,  in  the  Government  departments, 

and  offices,  in  Austria. 


Occnpations. 


Highest. 


Additional 

salary  when 

in  active 

service. 


Minister,  president — 

Ministers - 

Judge  of  supreme  court 

Governors  of  provinces _ 

Judiren  of  provincial  courts - '. 

President  of  provinces  . . ._. 

Assistant  secretaries  of  ministers 

Police  direction  of  Vienna    

Vice-presidents  of  provincial  finance  department 

Director  of  tobacco  manufactories 

Court  counselors : 

Government  counselors 

Police  counselors 

Chief  commissioners  of  police 

Commissioners  of  police  and  clerks  of  first  class  . 
Sergeants  of  police  and  clerks  of  second  class. .  . 
Policemen 


$4,  800 

4,000 

4,000 

3,200 

3,200 

2,800 

2,800 

2,800 

2,800 

2,800 

1,800 

1,120 

800 

560 

440 

360 

240 


$4, 800 

4,000 

4,000 

3,200 

3,200 

2,800 

2,800 

2,800 

2,800 

2,800 

2,400 

1,440 

960 

720 

520 

400 

320 


$5,600 

4,000 

4,000 

2,  000  to  4,  OOO 

400  to  1, 200 

1,600 

1,200 

800 

400 

400 

160  to  400 

128  to  320 

112  to  280 

96  to  240 

80  to  200 

64  to  160 

48  to  120 


XVIII. — Hat-makers  in  Vienna. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty-three  hours  ire  the  Imperial  Royal  Hat  Manufactory  of  WUliam 

Pless,  of  Vienna. 


Occupations. 


Fullers 

Preparers 7  20  10  80  8( 

Workmen  on  silk  hats 5  60  7  25  6  40 

Mounters 5  25  6  75  6  00 

Decorators 

Brim-cuttera 6  70  8  00  7i 

Fashioners 8  80  1120  10  00 

Stlifeners,  females 2  00  2  80  2  50 

Felt-makers  

Trimmers,  females '2  40  3  20  2f 

Ironers 190  2  50  2  00 

Machine-stitchers 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

?4  80 

$6  00 

7  20 

10  80 

5  60 

725 

5  25 

6  75 

5  60 

7  60 

6  70 

8  00 

8  80 

11  20 

2  00 

2  80 

2  10 

2  90 

•      2  40 

3  20 

1  90 

2  50 

2  95 

4  00 

Average. 


XIX.— Household  waoes  in  Vienna. 

Wages  paid  per  month,  with  hoard  and  lodging,  for  household  and  other  domestic  servants 

and  employ^  in  Vienna. 


Occupations. 


Cooks : 

Male,  professional 

Female,  professional. 

Assistants 

Ordinary -• 

Seamstresses 

Chambermaids 

Maids-of-all-work 

Coachmen 

Butlers  and  footmen 

Gardners 

Children's  nurses 

Governesses 

Teachers 

Day  laborers 


Lowest. 


$20  00 
36  00 
5  00 
3  00 
1  00 

3  00 

4  00 
15  00 
10  00 

6  00 
3  00 

10  00 
10  00 

7  20 


Highest. 


$40  00 
25  00 
15  00 

8  00 

9  00 
7  00 

10  00 
20  00 
20  00 
15  00 
10  00 
35  00 
40  00 
14  40 


Average. 


$25  00 

18  00 

9  00 

6  00 

6  SO 

500 

7  00 

17  60 

15  00 

10  00 

6  00 

20  00 

20  00 

9  00 
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XX. — Iron  poundrt  and  steel  and  iron  works. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  the  iron  and  steel  works  of  Gebriider  JBiihler  4'  Co., 
in  Bosenau,  near  Sontagsierg,  Lower  Austria. 


Oconpations. 


Miners  and  mmlng  'workmen 

DayUborers 

Steel  smelters  and  refiners 

Iron-'puddlers 

Smitns,  rollers,  &c 

Locksmitlis,  turners,  &c 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$1  92 

$3  60 

1  68 

2  40 

3  60 

4  80 

3  60 

7  20 

2  40 

4  80 

2  88 

4  SO 

Average. 


$2  64 

2  16 

4  32 

5  28 

3  60 
3  60 


XXI. — Iron  mines,  rolling  mills  and  machine-shops. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  liy  the  Carniola  Industrial  Company  in  Laihach, 

Carinthia. 


Oconpations. 


Lowest. 


Average. 


lEOS  MINES. 


Job  miners  and  first  diggers 

Miners,  toul-makers,  diggers,  and  carpenters  . 

Barrow-men 

Other  day  laborers 


WOODS  AND  COLLIERIES, 


Wood-cutters  and  coal-jnen. 
Coal-heavers  and  measurers.. 


SMELTING-HOUSB. 


Ore-roasters  and  furnace-men 

Haw  iron  weighers  and  dross  drawers. 

Masons  and  carpenters 

Other  laborers 


BBFISING  WOKKS. 


First  puddlers 

Assistant  puddlers 

Befining  master 

Welders  and  squeezers 

Forgers,  stretchers,  and  stokers. 
Lump  rollers 


KOLLIKG  MILL. 


Head  rollers 

Second  and  third  rollers- . . 

Catchers  and  runners 

Bunch  binders 

Bunch  hinders,  assistants. 

lile  forgers 

Pile  grinders 

File  cutters 

N'ailsmiths 


MACHINE  SHOP. 


Model-joiners 

Tool-smiths 

Molders  and  founders.. 
Molders  and  assistants . . 

Machinists 

Smiths  and  turners 

Other  workmen 


$1  92 
I  S8 
1  50 
1  50 


1  78 
1  43 


2  06 
1  53 
1  91 
1  44 


5  00 

2  80 
4  25 

3  20 
2  60 
2  44 


3  48 
2  56 

1  44 

2  40 

1  30 

2  03 
2  30 
1  65 
1  46 


2  18 
2  32 
2  52 

1  40 
4  65 

2  40 
1  64 


$2  50 
1  92 
1  72 
1  72 


2  12 
1  72 


2  63 

1  80 

2  26 
1  83 


6  70 

4  05 

5  48 
4  36 
3  50 
3  30 


4  56 
3  70 

2  00 

3  68 

1  73 

2  70 

3  26 

4  00 
1  82 


3  06 
3  28 
3  SO 
1  84 
6  00 
3  85 
1  96 


$2  21 
1  75 
1  61 

.  1  61 


1  95 
1  57 


2  34 

1  67 

2  09 
1  64 


5  85 

3  43 

4  87 
3  78 
3  05 
2  87 


4  02 
3  13 
1  72 
3  04 

1  52 

2  37 
2  78 
2  83 
1  64 


2  80 

3  01 
1  62 
S  33 
3  13 
1  80 
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XXII.— Jewelers  in  Vienna. 

Wages  paid  per  v>eek  of  aixtij  hours  ty  the  manufaoiuring  jewelers. 
[Reported  by  C.  Schrodinger,  president  of  the  Jewelers'  Association  in  Vienna.] 


Oocapations. 


roremen 

Better  class  workmen. . . 

Ordinary  workmen 

Apprentices 

Better  class  of  assistants 

Ordinary  assistants 

Assistants,  female 

Job  workers 


$5  60 
i  40 
3  20 

2  40 

3  60 
2  40 

2  40 

3  20 


Higbest. 


$8  00 
S  60 
4  00 

3  60 

4  00 
3  20 
2  80 
7  20 


Average. 


$6  00 
4  80 
3  60 

2  80 

3  60 
2  80 
2  40 
6  00 


Sunday  work,  10  per  cent,  additional.     Oat  of  town  work,  20  cents  per  day  additional . 

XXIII.— Kaolin  mines  and  refining  works.' 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  hy  Gustav  Obersteiner  in  Stein,  Carinthia. 


Oconpations. 


Kiners : 

Diggers 

Barrow-men 

Ore  washers 

Pressors *. ... 

Carpenters 

Smiths 

"Women  in  drying-honse 
Foremen 


$1  48 
1  00 
1  00 

1  68 

2  16 
2  00 

90 
i  00 


Higbest. 


$2  88 
2  00 
2  10 

1  92 

2  88 
2  80 
I  16 
6  00 


Average. 


$2  18 
1  S6 
1  68 

1  80 

2  40 
2  40 
1  08 
5  00 


XXIV. — Lead  mines  and  wire  manufactory  in  Carinthia. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hoars  in  the   Wodleg  Mining  Company  in  Kreuth,  near  Blei- 

berg,  Carinthia. 


Occupations. 


LEAD  MINES. 

Surveyor  of  mine 

Assistant  surveyor  of  mine 

foremen,  carpenters,  and  masons , 

Carpenters  and  masons 

Hewers,  reelers,  and  heavers 

Engine-men , 

Barrow-men 

Cutters 

Strikei'S 

SifteYa  and  refiners,  female 

Foremen 

Ore  pounders  and  wasbers 

Sifters,  female 

Meltera 

WIKE-ROPE  FAOTOET. 

Foremen 

Kopeand  cord  spinners 


Lowest. 


$2  SO 

1  50 

1  92 

1  68 

1  32 

1  68 

96 

60 

72 

67 

1  68 

1  56 
80 

2  64 


2  75 
1  56 


Highest. 


$4  SO 

3  00 

2  16 

1  80 

1  S6 

1  92 

1  32 

72 

96 

72 

1  92 

1  92 

96 


3  12 
1  92 


Average. 


$3  SO 
2  30 
2  05 
1  72 
147 
1  75 
1  12 


70 
175 
173 

88 
2  74 


3  00 
176 
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XXV — Leather  factory  in  Vienna. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  by  H.  Hassek  4-  Hoffman,  of  Vienna. 
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Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

$3  60 
3  20 

i  00 
5  60 
7  20 

3  60 

4  80 

$4  80 

4  00 

5  60 

7  20 

8  80 

4  00 

5  60 

$4  20 
3  60 

Porters,  day  laborers 

Assistant  -workmen,  piece  work ; 
First  class 

4  80 

Second  class- 

6  40 

Third  class 

8-00 

3  80 

Firemen J 

5  20 

XXVI.— Leather  and  skins  in  Lower  Austria. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  for  employes  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  leather  and 

skins  in  Lmeer  Austria. 

[From  the  report  of  the  Commercial  and  Industrial  Chamher  ofVlenna.] 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Dyers: 

$4  00- 
2  40 

2  50 

3  25 

2  40 

4  00 

3  20 

4  40 

$4  75 
4  00 

3  50 

4  90 
8  00 
6  00 
6  40 

5  25 

$4  40 
3  20 

3  00 

Saddlers 

4  10 

5  20 

Bookbinders -. 

5  16 

4  80 

Pressers  and  varxiishors         .      -.                    .... 

4  82 

XXVII. — Locomotive  works  in  Linz. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  six  hours  in  the  locomotive  works  of  Krauss  f  Co.,  of  Linz. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Foremen    

$5  28 
3  96 
3  43 
2  71 

2  90 

3  43 
3  43 
3  17 
3  17 
8  43 

92 

2  64 

2  64 

3  43 

$7  92 
5  28 
3  43 

3  43 

4  22 
4T5 

5  22 
5  09 
5  28 
5  28 
172 

3  70 
3  43 
5  81 

$7  39 
4  75 

Mechanics                          .       ..        

3  43 

2  77 

Locksmiths                                                 

3  10 

Montears    .  .               

4  09 

4  22 

Smiths   .     .                              

3  70 

3  70 

Turners          . 

4  09 

1  45 

Machinists: 

3  17 

2  90 

Painters                   .                

4  49 

IfOTK. — The  above  rates  of  wages  are  based  on  time  labor.  When  the  laborers  work  by  the  piece 
they  gain  from  20  to  50  per  cent,  more  ;  for  overtime  and  Sanday  labor  they  receive  an  increase  of  25 
per  cent,  of  the  usnal  wages.  Their  work-people  are  insured  against  accident  by  a  private  company, 
which  pays  two-thirds  of  their  daily  earnings  daring  temporary  invalidity,  and  in  case  of  permanent 
invalidity  or  death  600  times  one  day's  wages  in  one  payment.  In  ordinary  cases  of  sickness  they  re- 
ceive from  their  lelief  association  a  daily  support  of  from  24  to  32  cents,  free  medical  attendance  and 
medicines. 
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XXVIII.— Machinery  and  instruments  in  Lower  Austria. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty-lliree  hours  to  meehaiiies  and  other  work-people  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  machines,  instruments,  and  other  articles  in  metal. 

[Compiled  from  material  supplied  by  the  Commercial  and  Industrial  Cliamber  of  Commerce.] 


Occupations. 


Locomotive  engines: 

Artisans  in  metal 

Meclianics  in  "wood  

Agricultural  machinery 

Boilers  and  pumps 

"Water-mills 

Sugar -mills 

Eailway  carriages 

"Wagon-makers 

Sbip-building 

Mathematical  instruments  .  -  - 

"Weipihing  machines 

Chirurgical  instruments 

Iron  safes 

Metal  buttons 

"Wire-makers 

Nail,  screw,  and  rivet  makers 

Tack-makers  

Fin  and  needle  makers 

Iron-furniture  makers 

Artificers  in  metal 


Lowest. 


$3  20 
2  80 
2  75 
2  85 

2  70 

3  20 
2  95 

2  50 

3  25 

4  00 
3  20 

3  40 

4  40 

5  25 

2  00 

3  60 
1  80 

1  20 

2  05 

3  20 


Highest. 


$6  00 

5  20 
4  fO 

6  40 
6  00 

4  90 

5  00 
4  85 

4  50 

5  eo 

8  80 

6  80 
6  00 
8  00 
3  60 
0  00 

2  40 

3  60 
6  80 
8  00 


Average. 


$4  00 
3  60 

3  55 

4  40 
4  25 
4  10 
3  75 
3  45 

3  80 

4  90 
6  00 

5  25 
4  95 

6  00 
2  80 
4  SO 
2  10 
2  20 
4E0 
6  00 


XXIX.— Machine  manufactory  and  iron  foundry  in  Vienna. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  to  the  employ4s  of  Lehmann  cf-  Leyrer,  manufacturers 
of  machinery,  ^c,  of  Vienna. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Average. 

$3  20 
3  25 
3  25 
3  60 
3  50 
3  20 
6  40 
6  so- 

$5  60 

5  75 

6  00 
6  80 
6  75 
4  80 

10  00 

11  00 

$4  66 

4  80 

4  95 

6  00 

6  00 

4  00 

8  25 

8  50 

XXX.— Meerschaum  and  amber  in  Vienna. 

Wages paidper  weelc^f  sixty  hours  to  workmen  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  meersohaum 

and  amier. 

[As  given  by  the  Commercial  and  Industrial  Chamber  of  Vienna.] 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$4  00 

$6  00 

4  10 

5  90 

4  00 

6  40 

1  60 

2  80 

3  60 

6  60 

3  20 

4  80 

1  20 

2  0« 

Average. 


Cutters  and  preparers  - . 

Pipe  carvers 

Sculptors  and  engravers 

Polishers 

Amber  tamers 

Finishers    

Packers,  females 


$5  00 
5  15 
5  40 
2  40 
5  25 
4  00 
1  60 
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XXXT. — Metal  workers  in  Vienna. 

Wayea  paid  per  toeek  of  sixty  hours  for  metal  workers  in  Vienna. 
[Famished  by  Carl  Tasaky,  of  Vienna.] 
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Occnpatlons. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Smiths , 

$3  25 
3  40 
3  20 

2  00 

3  25 

4  00 
3  BO 
3  25 
a  20 
2  00 

$6  00 
6  25 
8  00 

3  60 

4  80 

5  60 
i  90 

4  80 

5  60 
3  60 

$5  28 

Mwrhm(*-ft*"'tili»                    , 

9  60 

6  25 

Helpers 

3  12 

Wagon-makers 

4  32 

5  04 

'Vamishei's 

4  08 

4  00 

5  28 

Day  laborers 

2  86 

XXXII. — Mines  and  furnaces  in  Bohemia, 

Average  weekly  wages  of  sixty-six  hours  received  hy  miners  and  furnace  men  in  Bohemia, 
[Compiled  from  the  G-ovemment  report  for  the  year  1882.] 


Occupations 

Coal 
mines. 

Iron-ore 
mines. 

Other 
mines. 

Fur- 
naces. 

Aver- 
age. 

$3  40 
2  74 
2  18 
1  80 
1  25 
1  03 

.$3  17 
2  74 
1  a 
1  30 

$3  22 

2  74 

1  54 

1  64 

96 

84 

$2  64 
2  64 
2  64 
1  44 
1  15 
72 

$3  04 

2  30 

1  02 

1  51 

1  13 

86 

2  09 

1  97 

1  68 

1  82 

1  00 

Note. — In  the  Kosaitzer  collieries  in  Moravia  the  weekly  wages  of  sixty  hours  in  1882  were':  Dig- 
gers, $2.40  to  $3  ;  heavers,  $1.62  to  $2.28 ;  females,  72  to  96  cents. 

XXXIII. — Mines,  furnaces,  mills,  and  other  works. 

Wages  paid  per  shift  of  twelve  hours  ly  the  Witkowitzer  Iron  Miming  Company,  in  Witko- 

witz,  Moravia. 


Occupations. 


I.  Furnaces. 


Smelters 

Helpers 

Dressers 

Pourers ■ 

Iron  carriers,  weighers,  unloaders 

Machine  attendants ' 

Apparatus  and  boiler  men 


II.  Gopher  smelting. 


Ore  carriers 

Ore  roaoters 

Fonrers  

Millers 

Ore  drawers  and  ore  carters. 

Helpers 

Machine  attendants 

Boiler-men 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$1  12 

$1  38 

93 

1  12 

71 

83 

78 

96 

52 

78 

60 

64 

48 

52 

75 

85 

66 

80 

48 

52 

50 

68 

54 

59 

35 

52 

50 

58 

72 

>    76 

Average. 


$1  24 
1  02 
74 
93 
71 
62 
50 


79 
68 
50 
54 
56 
43 
54 
74 
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Wages  paid  per  shift  of  twelve  hours  hy  the  Witlcotvliner  Iron  Mining  Company — Continvied. 


Occupations. 


■fVaahers  ... 

Dredgers  and  carters 

Principal  cobe-makers 

Helpers 

Bo.ys  attending  oven  doors. 

En'frine  attendants 

Boiler-nien 

Day  laborers 


III.  Coal  washing  aTid  coke  oven. 


Smelters  and  welders  . 
Pokers  . 


IV.  Steel  ivorkg. 


Workmen  at  retorts . 

'Heljiers    

!En^ine  attendants  . . 
Boiler-men 

Molders  . 


Hammersmiths . 

First  rollers 

Helpers 

Turners 

Day  laborers  . . . 
Apprentices  ... 


Headpnddlers  ... 

Helpers 

He£ul  rollers , 

Helpers 

Hookers 

Hammersmiths  .. 
Forge  attendants 


V.  Puddling  works. 


"Welders , 

Pokers   

Coal  carriers  , 

Bead  rollers 

Head  stretchers 

Assistant  stretchers  . 

Hookers 

Engine  men 


VI.    Bolting  works. 


Smiths 

Turners 

Planers  

Model  makers 

Painters 

File  cutters 

Tool  smiths 

Helpers 

Enirine  attendants  . 
Boilermen  


VII,    Machine  shops. 


Founders 

Cast  cleaners  . 
Day  laborers  . . 
Apprentices  . . 


VIII.    Foundry. 


Skilled  workmen. 


IX.    Bridge-building  woiks. 


Smiths , 


X.     Boiler  shops. 


Boiler  smiths 

Helpers 

Engine  and  boiler  men  . 

Day  laborers 

Apprentices 


TLr„.  t         J.J.  ■^^-    Pottery  works. 

Men  for  pattern  pieces 

Bidckmakers ;  

Male 

Female. 

Quarry m en  and  workers  in  clay  miil 

Qaarrywomen  and  workers  in  clay. .'. 


Lowest. 


$0  50 
48 
55 
36 
24 
51 
40 
28 


1  20 
80 
54 
60 
72 
64 
60 
1  04 
1  10 


1  60 
32 

1  08 
72 
56 

1  76 
72 


1  20 
84 
44 
1  48 
1  12 
1  04 


Highest. 


72 


40 


$0  60 
53 
65 
47 
28 
52 
48 
34 


1  88 

96 

1  20 

63 

1  20 

80 

1  20 

1  60 

1  30 

1  00 

1  00 

34 

24 


1  68 
1  24 
1  20 


2  00 
84 


2  08 

1  20 
64 

2  40 
1  92 
I  60 
1  00 

B4 


1  40 

1  20 

80 

96 

SO 

1  12 

1  70 

84 

56 

40 


2  00 
64 


40 


1  60 


Average. 


$0  57 
50 
60 


52 
44 


1  55 


1  05 
72 
90 
1  32 
1  20 
80 
80 
32 


1  S2 

92 

lU 


1  64 

1  02 

54 

1  98 

1  52 

1  29 

90 

78 


90 
64 
84 
66 
1  00 
1  12 
62 
48 
37 


1  16 

no 

56 


32 

1  20 

76 

60 

1  04 

82 

32 

M 

48 

48 

60 

34 

32 

60 

46 

16 

32 

24 

40 

68 

54 

32 

46 

39 

29 

38 

33 

40 

54 

47 

20 

24 

22 
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Wages  paid  per  sJiift  of  twelve  hours  hy  the  Wilkowitzer  Iron  Mining  Company— Coutianei. 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


Say  laborers : 

Male 

Female 

Engine  attendants . 
Boiler  men 


Fitters,  per  week  . , 

Smiths 

Firemen,  at  retorts  . 

Lamplighters 

Day  laborers 


XII.  Gas  works. 


Masons 

Hod  carriers,  female. 

Day  laborers 

Boys . 


XIIL  Building  department. 


Carpenters 

Joiners,  glaziers,  painters. 
Apprentices 


XIV".  HaUway  connected  mith  works. 

Engine  drivers,  per  week 

■Stokers  and  shiiters ■. 

Day  laborers 

Average  daily  wages  of  79  categories  of  workmen 


$0  28 
18 
52 
40 


5  50 
46 
44 
46 


6  50 
50 
66 
50 
36 


7  00 
64 


$0  32 
20 
56 

4« 


6  00 
48 
50 
48 
32 


45 
18 
30 
18 
50 
48 
14 


6  50 

48 
28 
68 


XXXIV. — Municipal  officials,  clerks,  and  servants. 

Yearly  salary  and  compensation  received  hy  the  municipal  officials,  clerics,  ^c,  of  Vienna. 
[Compiled  from  data  received  from  burgomaster's  office.] 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$1,400  00 

$1, 800  00 

960  00 

1,200  00 

480  00 

800  00 

2,  000  00 

2,  000  00 

1,  040  00 

1,  040  00 

520  00 

680  00 

1, 400  00 

1, 400  00 

1, 200  00 

1,  200  00 

640  00 

800  00 

320  00 

480  00 

280  00 

360  00 

720  00 

800  00 

320  00 

560  00 

640  00 

640  00 

240  00 

280  00 

360  00 

520  00 

800  00 

800  00 

360  00 

520  00 

240  00 

320  00 

1,  040  00 

1,400  00 

720  00 

880  00 

600  00 

600  00 

600  00 

600  00 

120  00 

520  00 

800  00 

800  00 

280  00 

560  00 

240  00 

880  00 

180  00 

240  00 

200  00 

280  00 

400  00 

560  00 

216  00 

216  00 

H 


Magistrates:  Directors 

Councilors 

Secretaries 

Health  Commissioner 

Directors  of  the  departments  of  finance,  tax,  and  conscription 

Cashiers  and  liquidators 

Superintendent  of  bnildings 

Manager  of  city  warehouses 

Director  of  poorhouse  and  cemeteries 

Directors  ofasylums  and  orphanages 

lax  commissioners 

Director  of  markets 

Commissioners  of  markets 

Slaughter  house  director 

Slaughter  house  overseers 

Chief  inspector  of  forests 

City  gardener i 

Draughtsmen ; 

Of  letters 

Assistants 

Bookkeepers 

Comptroller 

Auditors 

Registrars 

Clerks 

Keepers  of  archives 

Librarians - 

Architects    

Porters  and  watchmen 

OBBce  servants 

Physicians 

PaU'bearers 


$480  00 
324  00 
182  00 
600  00 
312  00 
180  00 
420  00 
360  00 
216  00 
120  00 

96  00 
152  00 
132  00 
182  00 

78  00 
132  00 
240  00 

132  00 

84  00 

366  00 

240  00 

180  00 

180  00 

96  00 

240  00 

126  00 

168  00 

63  00 

72  00 

144  00 

65  00 
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XXXV — OfpicEj  store,  and  shop  wages  in  Vienna. 

Wageapaid  per  average  week  of  sixty-six  hours  for  clerks  and  othei'  employes  in  the  offi-eea, 
storeSj  and  shops  of  Vienna, 


Occupations. 


Buyers. and  salesmen - -- 

Correspondents 

Bookkeepers 

Cashiers 

Clerks  of  first  class --- 

Clerks  of  second  class I 

Messengers  and  packers 

Packers^  girls 

Office  servants 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$6  00 

$20  00 

6  00 

15  00 

5  00 

10  00 

0  00 

12  00 

5  00 

10  00 

3  00 

6  00 

4  00 

5  60 

1  60 

2  60 

2  50 

5  00 

Average. 


$10  00 
8  00 
8  00 
0  00 
7  60 
4  50 
4  76 

2  00 

3  75 


XXXYI. — Papeemakees  in  Lowee  Austeia, 

Wa^es  paid  per  week  of  sixty-nine  hours  in  the  paper  manufaotories  of  Lower  Austria. 
[Reported  by  the  Commercial  and  Industrial  Chamber  of  Vienna.] 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Foremen ... 

$4  80 

$4  10 
2  60 

1  60 

2  00 

3  20 
2  48 
1  60 

$8  00 

$4  80 

4  75 

2  46 

3  20 

5  20 
3  24 
2  00 

(6  40 

$4  45 

Overseers 

Sorters  

2  00 

Cutters 

2  60 

Workmen  on  wood ^... 

4  60 

"Workmen  on  rags 

2  81 

XXXVII.— Peintees  and  book-makees  in  Vienna. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  to  printers  and  book-makers. 
[Beported  by  Friederiok  Jasper,  the  president  of  the  Printers'  Association  of  Vienna.) 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Foremen 

$8  00 
7  20 
4  00 

4  00 

5  60 
60 

2  80 

1  20 
240 

2  80 

S15  00 
12  00 
8  00 
6  00 
12  00 

1  60 

4  00 

2  00 

3  60 

5  60 

$10  00 
9  60 

Compositors,  newspapers 

job-work 

Pressmen 

4  80 

Proof-readers 

7  20 
90 

Apprentices 

Laborers  

Feeders,  females 

Pointers  and  rulers 

2  80 

Bookbinders 

4  20 
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XXXVIII. — Printers,  book-makers,    and    type-founders  in 

Lower  Austria. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  for  printers,  bookbinders,  and  type-makers  in  Lower 

Austria. 

(Compiled  ft'om  date  supplied  by  the  commercial  and  indnstrial  chamber  of  Lower  Austria.) 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$8  00 

$12  00 

4  40 

7  20 

4  SO 

7  25 

4  00 

5  60 

4  40 

5  70 

1  60 

2  80 

4  00 

7  20 

4  80 

7  20 

3  60 

5  60 

2  50 

6  00 

6  40 

8  00 

3  20 

5  20 

2  80 

4  00 

4  80 

5  60 

3  20 

6  00 

2  80 

3  60 

1  20 

2  40 

3  20 

4  00 

3  10 

4  00 

ATerage. 


Proof-readers 

Composltore 

Machinists 

Pressmen 

Kevisers  

Feeders,  women 

Litho^rraphers 

Stereotypers 

Engravers 

Draagbtemen 

Chromo-lithographers 

Bookbinders 

Eelpers 

Mecoanics 

Type-founders 

Helpers 

Polishers,  females 

Day-laborers 

OMce  servants 


10  0« 
6  40 
6  00 

4  80 
6  00 

2  20 

5  60 

6  08 
4  60 

3  46 

7  20 

4  20 

3  40 
6  2* 

4  60 
3  2« 
1  80 
3  69 
3  7» 


XXXIX. — ^Eailwat  employes  in  Austria. 

Compensation  per  year  paid  employes  by  leading  Austrian  raiUtay  companies. 

[Compiled  from  official  data  furnished  by  P.  F.  Knpka,  civil  engineer.] 

A. — Western  State  Bailwag  Company. 


Occupations. 


Yearly  salary. 


Yearly  rent 
commntatioB. 


President 

Vice-president . . . 

Birectors 

Superinteiidents  . 
Clerks  . 


Hearla  of  departments 

Engine-house  inspectors 

Station-masters 

Train-dispatchers 

Interpreters 

Locomotive  engineers , 

Station  men,  bell-ringers,  gas  and  station  inspectors  

Conductors 

Signalmen 

Freiiht-Btation  foremen,  car  inspectors,  lampmen,  engine  and  reser- 
voir attendants    5 

Station  porters,  storehouse  and  freight  depot  attendants 

Freight-car  loaders,  oar  cleaners,  station  servants 


$2, 800 
$2, 200  to  2!;  400 
1,600  to  2,000 
880  to  1,440 
200  to  800 
280  to 
240  to 
240  to 
240  to 
280  to 
200  to 
200  to 
200  to 
200  to 


160  to  220 
120  to  220 
120  to       180 


$280  to 
120  to 
120  to 
100  to 
100  to 
100  to 

80  to 
80  to 
80  to 
80  to 


$1,200 
600 
400 
360 
240 
16« 
14* 
120 
120 
120 
12« 
100 
100 
100 


60to  8« 
48to  8t 
48  to    M 
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B.  Southern  Railway  Company  of  Austria. 


Occupations. 


SuperlntendentB 

Anditors 

Sanitary  inspecf-ors * 

Bookkeepers - 

Heads  ot  departments 

Attorneys 

Cashiers - 

Office  clerks 

Civil  engineers 

Station-masters -. 

Telegraph  operators 

En^e-house  foremen 

Preight  agents 

Freight-handlers 

Conductors 

Locomotive  engineers 

Locomotive  firemen 

Stationmen,  porters,  doormen,  bellmen,  day  and  night  watchmen 
Shopmen,  engine-house  men,  wipers,  &c 


Tearly  salary. 


$768  to 
768  to 

384  to 
672  to 
7<8  to 
576  to 
210  to 
240  to 
288  to 
384  to 
288  to 
381  to 
144  to 
120  to 
216  to 
144  to 
120  to 
100  to 


$2,400 

1,920 

1,680 

1,680 

1,440 

864 

1,200 

672 

864 

864 

768 

768 

768 

288 

288 

321 

192 

288 

321 


C.  Northern  Railroad  Company  of  Austria. 


Occupations. 


Yearly  salary. 


Tearly  rent 
commutation. 


Superintendents 

Auditors 

Cashiers 

Civil  engineers 

Freight  agents 

Heads  of  departments 

Secretaries 

Assistants  to  civil  engineers 

OfiBce  clerks 

Locomotive  superintendents 

Gas  inspectors 

Car  superintendents .' 

Car  inspectors 

Machinists 

Conductors 

Koad  overseers 

Freight-inspectors , 

Telegraph  operators 

Signalmen  

Station-men,  doorkeepers,  watchmen,  &c, . 

Sleeping-car  conductors 

Overseers  of  firemen...' 

Lbcombtive-engineers 

Firemen 

Beservoir  attendants 


1, 200  to 
480  to 
480  to 
480  to 
480  to 
320  to 
480  to 
240  to 
240  to 

254  to 
320  to 
200  to 
200  to 
219  to 
168  to 
180  to 
168  to 
180  to 
180  to 
110  to 
365  to 

255  to 


$2, 800 

1,400 

1,200 

1,000 

640 

640 

640 

400 

400 

400 


131  to 
154  to 


$220  to  $384 
152  to  336 
128  to 
128  to 
128  to, 

88  to 
128  to 

68  to 

68  to 

88  to 


240 
240 
240 
168 
168 


340 

64  to 

115 

340 

64  to 

116 

336 

2,54 

42  to 

60 

240 

60  to 

86 

240 

44  to 

86 

220 

72  to 

86 

220 

60  to 

86 

230 

28  to 

67 

■)q'> 

226 

1P1 

167 

181 

D.   Vienna  Street  Railway  Company. 


Occupations. 

Lowest^ 

.Highest. 

Average. 

Starters 

$3  04 
2  24 
2  24 

$3  20 
2  40 
2  40 

2  08 

3  20 

3  20 

4  00 
1  92 

$3  12 

2  32 

Drivers 

2  32 

Kelay-riders 

2  08 

Smiths 

2  56 
2  40 
2  72 
1  76 

2  88 

Saddlers .               ... 

2  84 

Controllers 

3  36 

Watchmen.. 

1  84 
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XL.— Railway  mechanics,  arxificeks,  and  artisans  in  Vienna. 

If  ages  paidperweek  of  sixty  hours  to  the  several  categories  of  railway  mechanics  in  rieiwa. 
[Reported  by  P.  r.  Kupka,  engineer  in  Vienna.] 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Locksmitbs 

$3  60 
i  00 
4  40 
4  00 
4  00 
i  00 
3  60 
3  60 
3  20 
3  60 
3  20 

$6  40 
0  00 
6  80 

6  80 

7  20 
6  40 
5  20 
5  60 

4  80 

5  20 

6  40 

$4  80 

4  80 

5  60 

6  00 
6  00 

3  20 

4  40 

Metal-turners 

Smiths 

Copper-smitlis 

Smelters 

Tinners  

Glaziers 

4  00 
4  40 

Saddlers 

Average  weekly  wages 

XLI. — Ribbon  factory  in  Vienna. 

IVagespaid  per  week  of  sixty-six  hours  by  Kemperling  Brothers,  ribbon  manufacturers,  of 

Vienna. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Old  loom  workers,  male  and  female,  with  at  least  eight  years' experience 
The  same,  with  at  least  four  years' experience     

$2  40 
1  68 
1  20 
1  40 
1  20 

$3  60 
2  80 

1  80 

2  00 
1  60 

$3  00 
2  20 

The  same,  with  less  than  four  years'  experience 

1  40 

XLII. — Salt  mines  in  Hallein. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty-six  lu>ur8  in  the  Government  salt  mines  of  Hallein. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Boilers : 

$2  40 
2  16 

1  80 

2  16 

1  68 

2  16 
2  16 
2  10 
1  80 

$2  76 
2  52 
2  16 
2  52 

1  92 

2  28 
2  35 
2  40 
2  04 

$2  57 

2  33 

Thirdclass 

1  97 

2  33 

1  97 

Smiths 

2  21 

2  25 

Carpenters.--.  -------     .  .        -     -           

3  37 

Watchmen  ■.-.-.-. 

1  92 
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XLIII.— SORBW  AND   SCEEW-NUT  FACTORY  IN  NeUNKIROHBN. 
fVages  paidpei-  week  of  sixty  hours  hy  the  screw  and  screw-nut  factory  in  Neunkirchen. 


Occupations. 


SiDittaH,  for  fine  -vrork 

Smiths,  for  screw,  bolts  and  nuts 

Preaseis 

^Machinists: 

General 

For  tools    

For  ordinary  work 

Iron  tui-uers  ..-.- 

Assistant  machini-sts 

HoUowers  and  pushers 

Screw  and  sorew-nat  cutters 

Boys 

Day  laborers 

Day  laborers,  female 

Firemen    

Model-makers 

Joiners  for  cases 

Carpontors 


Lowest. 


3  60 

2  40 

i  32 

3  60 
2  88 
2  40 
2  88 

2  40 
1  92 
1  44 
1  92 
1  44 

3  60 

4  32 
3  60 
3  CO 


Highest. 


$7  20 
4  80 
G  00 

6  00 
4  80 
3  60 
6  00 
3  UO 

2  88 

3  60 

1  68 

2  40 
1  92 

4  80 
4  80 

3  32 

4  42 


Average. 


$6  00 
4  32 

4  20 

5  28 
4  32 

3  12 

4  20 
2  88 
2  64 
2  76 

1  56 

2  16 
1  68 
4  32 
4  32 

3  84 
3  84 


XL  IV. — Seamen's  wa»es  in  Vienna. 

Wages  paid  per  year  and  month  to  employes  of  the  First  Imperial  Boyal  Danube  Steamship 

Company  of  Vienna. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

$320  00 

$720  00 

$520  00 

240  00 

Chifif  eugineera , , 

Aflsistaut  engineers 

do.... 

do 

288  00 

560  00 

424  00 
192  00 

do 

240  00 

400  00 

3->0  00 

do 

192  00 

Parsers 

An 

288  00 
240  00 
216  00 
168  00 

400  00 
288  00 
288  00 
192  00 

844  00 

Pilots an 

284  00 

Quartermasters,  first-class 

do 

2.^)2  00 

C  uartfirmastora.  soooud  class 

do 

180  00 

do 

168  00 

Cockswains 

14  00 

Firetnen 

12  00 
12  00 

13  20 
13  20 

12  60 

Ordinary  soameu 

do 

12  60 

do 

7  20 

Helmsmen  on  tow-boats 

do  .. 

14  00 

18  00 

16  00 

Pilots  on  tow-boats 

do 

14  00 

Seamen  on  tow-boat 

do 

12  00 

13  20 

12  60 

Cooks 

do 

12  00 

Stewardesses 

_                             r1r> 

6  00 

Note.-  Certam  omploySa  receive  in  addition  to  their  stated  wages  a  fixed  per  cent,  of  mileage.  The 
averag«  yearly  amount  for  a  captain  is  about  $280,  on  which  amount  the  others  receive  the  following 
rates;  Engineers,  70  percent. ;  mate  and  inspector,  each  80  per  cent. ;  assistant  engineer,  60  percent.; 
qaartermasters,  from  23  to  50  per  cent. ;  engine  tender,  30  per  cent. :  firemen,  20  per  cent  j  cock- 
swains and  sailors,  each,  10  per  cent. 


XLV. — Ship-builbers  in  Linz. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  to  ship-huilders  in  the  establishment  of  the  General  Aus- 
trian Ship-building  Company  in  Linz. 


Occupations. 


Smiths 

Locksmiths 

Joiners 

Carpenters . 
Helpers 


Lowest. 


$2  64 
2  74 
2  88 
2  40 
1  8Q 


Highest 


$7  20 
6  80 
8  40 
6  00 
2  64 


Average. 


324 
3  36 
288 
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XL VI. — Spinners  of  tarn  and  thread  in  Lower  Austria. 

Wiigea  paid  per  week  of  aixtj/six  hours  far  spinners  and  others  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  yarn  aiui  thread  in  Lower  Austria. 

[Compiled  from  the  report  of  ttte  Commercial  and  Industrial  Chamber  of  Yienna.l 


OccHpations. 


Lowest. 

Highest 

$2  50 

$4  00 

2  00 

4  00 

2  40 

5  60 

2  00 

3  20 

4  00 

8  00 

2  10 

3  25 

4  00 

5  60 

,1  20 

1  60 

1  00 

1  65 

2  10 

4  70 

1  64 

2  00 

2  50 

4  90 

1  08 

2  28 

Average. 


'Worsted  yams : 

Sorters  

Washers 

Spinners  • 

Dyers 

Experts 

Helpers 

Shodd.v : 

Spinners 

Spoolers 1.. 

Eeelers 

'  Cotton : 

Spinners 

Twisters 

Mechanics 

Jate-yam  spinners 


$3  20 

3  00 

4  00 
2  60 
6  00 

2  75 

4  80 
1  45 
1  50 

3  SO 
1  85 

4  75 
1  90 


•XL VII. —Tobacco,  manufacturers  of,  in  Austria. 

Wages  paid  in  the  Government  manufactories  of  Austria  per  week  of  sixty  hours. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Average. 

Cigar-maters : 

IN  VIENNA. 

$2  74 

2  40 
84 

3  60 
3  00 
144 

1  80 

2  00 

1  34 

2  93 
1  86 

$4  80 
2  40 

2  88 

3  60 
3  00 

1  68 

3  84 

2  10 

1  92 

3  46 

2  11 

$3  80 

Malfs     

2  40 

Females - 

1  86 

Smoking: 

3  60 

Males    

3  00 

Pemalee  .  -  .            - 

1  66 

Cigar-makers : 

IN  THli   COUNTEY. 

3  00 

Males 

J 

2  05 

•  1  65 

Smoking : 

3  20 

Males            

2  05 

XLVIII.— Turners  in  Vienna. 

Wages  paid  per  week  to  turners  in  all  kinds  of  materials. 
[Reported  by  the  Turners'  Association  of  Vienna.] 


OccnpationB. 


Lowest. 


Average. 


Alabaster  and  bone  tamers ■ 

Bone-button  makers  ■ 

Amber  and  imitation  amber  turners ■ 

Picture  fparae  and  billiard  ball  maters 

Turners  of  briar-wood  pipes  and  pipe-stems  of  wood  and  bnne 
Tamers  of  cigar-holders  of  cherry  wood, meerschaum,  and  am- 
ber    

Chessmen  and  domino  makers 

fishing  rod  and  pen-holder  makers ■ 

Turners  of  fancy  woods  for  cabinet-makers 

Horn,  born-button,  and  pipe-tip  makers 

Turners  of  hatters' forms 

Pearl,  fancy  goods,  and  button  makers 

Turners  of  metals 7- 

Ifiit,  shell,  and  deer-horn  turners 

lifAnranhanTn  ninn  Clltcera  and  carvers  ......................... 


12 

11 

10 

10 

10  to  12 

10 

11 

12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


$2  40 

2  80 

3  20 
2  40 

2  40 

3  20 
2  80 
2  40 
2  00 

2  40 

3  20 

2  40 

3  60 
2  00 
6  00 


$4  80 

4  40 
6  00 

5  60 

5  60 

6  00 
4  40 
4  00 
4  80 
4  00 
6  40 

4  80 

5  00 
4  00 

12  00 


$3  60 

3  60 

4  00 
3  60 

3  60 

4  80 
3  20 
3  20 
3  20 

3  20 

4  00 

3  20 

4  80 
3  20 
8  00 
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XHX. — Weavers  and  manufacturers  op  textiles  in  Lower 

Austria. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty-nine  hours  in  the  textile  indusl/ry  of  Lower  Austria. 
[Compiled  from  data  furnished  by  the  Commercial  aud  Industrial  Chamber  of  Tienna.] 


Occupations. 


Silk- weavers,  foremen 

Helpers,  male '. 

Helpers,  female • 

Apprentices i 

Hiboous,  males 

Sibbons,  females 

Passementerie,  males 

Passementerie,  females 

Jute-weavers , 

Finishers 

Sack-makers 

Bleachers 

Dyers 

Coverlet- weavers 

Embroidery : 

Ordinary 

Artistic 

Cotton : 

Hand-looms '. 

Jaquard  machines 


Lowest. 


$3  80 
2  00 

1  GO 
80 

2  40 

2  00 

3  20 

2  00 
1  44 

1  40 
48 

3  20 
3  25 
3  20 

2  00 
2  80 

<1  SO 
2  00 


Highest. 


$4  00 
3  20 

2  40 
120 

3  25 
2  80 

4  80 
2  80 
4  80 
4  00 

2  20 
4  00 

4  75 

5  60 

3  60 

4  00 

3  00 

4  00 


Average. 


$3  30 

2  50 

.    2  00 

1  00 

2  95 

2  45 
'4  00 
•2  50 

3  12 

2  70 

1  34 

3  60 
,4  10 

4  40 

2  80 

3  40 

2  10 

3  00 


L.— Woolen  manufactures  in  Moravia. 

Wages  paid  pbr  week  of  sixty-six  hours  by  Woolen  manufacturers. 
[Reported  by  the  Association  of  "Woolen  Manufacturers  in  Brunn,  Moravia,] 


Occupations. 


"Wool. sorters 

"Wool  washers 

Dyers  

Carders 

Spinners 

Twisters 

Hacd-weavers  .  - . 

Weavers 

Burlers,  females  - 

Sewers  -J 

Pullers •. 

Giggers 

Shearers 

Pressors 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

$1  20 
2  16 
1  44 
1  60 
4  00 
1  80 

1  80 

2  40 

1  80 

2  20 
2  00 
1  50 

1  20 

2  40 

$1  44 
2  64 
2  20 
2  .12 
4  80 
6  20 

2  64 

3  40. 
2  20 

2  60 

3  20 

2  40 

3  20 
3  20 

$140 
2  40 
18i 
2  06 
4  40 
4  00 
2  22 
2  90 
2  00 
2  40 
2  60 
2  00 
2  20 
2  80 

; 
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paid  per  week  of  seventy-two  hours  in  the  yarn  and  thread  apinnery  of  Poltendorf, 
Lower  Austria. 


Ooonpations. 


Kumber  of  employes. 


Men. 


"Women. 


Boya. 


Girls. 


Average 
wages. 


Scratchers  . 
Carders  — 


19 


Spinners 

f  iecers  and  oreelers . 
Beelers 


56 


Twisters  and  twiners  . 


Overseers 

Divers 

Specialists  and  niacMnists  . 
,  Day-laborers 

Packets 


41 


24 


Totals  and  average  wages. 


252 


$2  01 
,1  35 

2  OS 
1  75 
1  IS 
1  1» 

3  40' 

1  4& 
81 

118- 

2  56 
1  35 

1  60 

3  82 
3  06 
3  74 

2  50 
2  31 
1  11 


•The  average  weekly  wages  of  the  men  was  $2.70,  and  that  of  the  women  was  $1.40. 

LII.— General,  and  miscellaneous  trades  and  occupations  in 
Vienna  and  Lower  Aus3^ria. 


Table  showing  the  wages  paid  per  average  week  of  sixty  hours,/  in  tlie  various  trades  and 
occupations  of  the  laboring  classes  of  Lower  Austria  arid  Vienna. 

[Gompiled-from  data  received  from  varioas  soaroes  in  Jnne,  1884.] 


Occupations. 


Agricnitural  laborers  (see  Table  X) 

Amber  tnmers <- . . 

Apprentices  (with  board  and  lodging} 

A,rcbitectH 

Artificers  in  ihetal...,. 

;  -,  Artificial-flower  makers 

'  'Artisans 

:  ^  leakers : 

Pirst  class  (with  board  and  lodging)... 
Second  class  (with  board  and  lod^ng) . 
Third  class  (with  board  and  lodging).. 

. '  Barbers , 

Basket-makers 

Beer-brewers  (see  Table  rV) , 

,r    B^ell.fonnders 

'-■  Belting  manafactarers 

,    Blacksmiths 

.  Bleachers 

:'  /Boatmen 

i  .Sdiler-makers 

y'  'Book-binders : 

'a,  ;     Foremen 

«,      "Workmen  (ordinary) 

"Workmen  (superior) 

"Women 

Book-keepers 

Brick-la.vers 

Brick-makers 

t.BronKe- workers : 

..Bnchasers 

.ji;  Setters 


4  80 

2  80 
'2  00 

5  00 
4  00 

6  00 

4  80 
6  40 

5  60 
^4  00 

3  30 

6  40 

8  00 

4  00 
6  00 

■2  80 

10  00 

6  00 

4  80 

10  00 
8  00 


3  40 

2  40 

1  60 

3  50 

2  80 

4  40 

4  40 

5  20 
4  40, 

3  60 
.3  15 

4  40 

6  40 

3  40 

5  00 

2  00 

7  25 

4  50 

3  40 

6  00 
6  40 
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Table  showing  the  wages  paid  per  average  weeTc  of  sixty  Hours j  ^c. — Continued. 


Occupations. 


BTosh-makera 

Building  trades  (see  Table  HI) 

Butchers : 

First  class  (witli  board  and  lodging) 

Second-class  (with  board  and  lodging) 

Third-class  (with  board  and  lodging) 

Button  (pearl)  makers : 

Foremen 

Head  workmen 

Turners 

I       Artificers 

Polishers,  female 

Cab-dii  vers • 

Candle-makers : 

Foremen 

Job-workers ■; 

Journeymen 

Card-makers : 

Male 

Female 

Carpenters  (see  Table  T) 

Carriage  and  wagon  makers 

Carriage  furnishers 

Cigar-makers  (see  Table  XLVII) 

Chemicals,  manufactures  of : 

Experts -  -  -  - 

Men 

"Women 

Chemists   

Ch,erry-wODd  turners 

Cbimney -sweeps 

Chromo  lithographers 

Clerks: 

Salesmen 

Clerks ^ 

Cashiers,  female 

Apprentices ' - 

First-class  ( witb  board  and  lorlgtng) 

Second-class  (with  board  and  lodging) 

Apprentices  (with  board  and  lodging) 

Coachmen : 

Coffee  roasters 

Cooks,  with,  board  and  lodging  (see  Table  XIX). 

Coopers 

Compositors :  . 

Job-work 

Newspapers 

Conductors : 

Omnlbaaea 

Steam  cars , 

Street  railways 

Confectioners 

Comb-makers: 

Coarse 

Fine 

Ornamental 1 

Compositors  .-.'- 

Copper  and  bronze  workers  (see  Table  VI) 

Copprrsmitha 

Corset-makers : 

Irouers 

Seam  stresses 

Fitters 

Cotton  spinners  (see  Table  XLVI  and  LI) 

Day  laborers ,• 

Bivimnnd  cutters 

Distillers  (see  Table  IT) 

Diuruisten  (copyista) 

Draftsmen  ■ '.'.'.'.11'. 

Dressmakers ^^ ".. 

Drivers  of  omnibuses : 

Drivers  of  atreet  railways 

Dvera 

Silk ^.!"'. "/.;'."."".  ;*.'■■'.' 

Embroiderers '.'.'.'.'. 

Enchasera 1!!]]!! .!!!"!!"". 

Engineers  (engine-drivers) '.'.'.'.'.'.. 

Engravers "/,    "'.'.. 

Fan-makers  (see  Table  X) 

Farm  hands  (see  Table  I) 


Lowest. 

Higliest. 

$2  90 

$4  00 

80 

14  00 

2  50 

4  20 

2  00 

3  00 

1  50 

2  50 

7  20 

8  00 

5  20 

6  00 

4  00 

4  80 

3  20 

4  00 

1  08 

2  16 

4  00 

5  00 

10  00 

12  00 

4  00 

4  80 

2  00 

4  00 

4  00 

S  60 

1  6U 

2  00 

3  12 

16  00 

2  40 

4  80 

2  80 

5  60 

134 

480 

4  80 

8  40 

3  10 

4  20 

1  40 

2  20 

4  00 

6  40 

2  80 

4  80 

2  40 

4  80 

6  40 

8  00 

4  00 

10  00 

4  00 

5  00 

3  60 

4  40 

80 

1  20 

4  80 

7  20 

2  20 

4  80 

40 

60 

3  50 

5  00 

2  40 

4  80 

1  00 

10  00 

3  60 

4  80 

4  40 

8  00 

7  20 

16  00 

3  00 

4  00 

4  00 

7  00 

3  90 

4  20 

6  00 

8  00 

2  00 

4  00 

3  20 

5  60 

3  60 

6  40 

4  00 

12  00 

1  20 

7  20 

2  16 

4  32 

1  60 

2  40 

2  80 

6  00 

3  60 

6  00 

72 

6  00 

2  40 

3  12 

5  00 

6  00 

3  20 

4  80 

1  80 

3  60 

2  50 

6  00 

1  60 

4  00 

3  00 

4  00 

3  92 

4  20 

3  20 

4  80 

3  60 

7  20 

2  UO 

4  00 

3  60 

5  90 

2  00 

8  UO 

3  60 

5  60 

1  00 

16  00 

24 

6  00 

ATerage. 
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Table  8howmg  the  wages  paid  per  average  week  of  sixty  hourSf  ^^c. — Continued. 

'  Occnpations. 

FeitilizeT-makers ; 

Mechanics 

Day  laborers 

remalea 

File-makers  and  steel  casters  (see  Table  XII) 

Fire-arms,  makers  of 

FiTemen 

.     iE^remen  ^engine-stokers} 

,     Ppremen , 

Fuundrymen  (see  Tables  XIII  and  XIV) «. 

Farnacps,  blast,  employes  iu  (see  Table  III) , 

\'  Flimaces,  forges,  steel  mills  (see  Table  XIII) 

Famiture,  iron,  makers  of: 

Founders 

Artificers --. 

^UderH  and  painters ■. 

Varnishers '. 

Helpers 

\  .    Furriers.. 

hardeners,  with  board 

Gaa-wo)'ks,  employes  of : 

;,  Machinists 

i^    '        Inspectors -.- 

,      Plumbers 

Smiths 

'Day  laborers 

;     Glass-makers  (see  Tables  XT  and  XTI) r 

Glaciers 

Glove-makers :  > 

.Cutters 

Trimmers 

Sewers -  -  ■ 

Furnishers - 

y   GpTemesses,  with  board  and  lodging- 

;  ^  ^Giinsmithfl 

':,/;_ gypsum,  i^t-one  alnm,  &.C.,  miners 

V  ^^ess-makers   ■ 

^y  BDatters  (see  Table  XVII) 

,4V  Hod-carriers 

;  Koiise-builders : 

'  Mbsons,  journeymen - 

' ,     '    Masons,  apprentices ■-■■ 

'  **        Day  laborei-s,  male 

;'   /        Day  laborers,  female 

'  "^        Foremen -■ 

Instrument-makers,  scientific,  chirurgical,  &.C.: 

Glass-blowers ■ 

^.  Mechanicians 

Finishers 

Iron  and  steel  workers  (see  Table  XX) 

Iron,  cast,  workers,  lodgings  free : 

Modelers * ■ 

Turners '. -- 

Artificers 

Carpenters - 

Day  laborers  .i - ^-- 

t      Iron  foundries  and  machine-shops,  employes  in  (see  Table  XXI) 

Iron  mines,  rolling-miUs,  and  machine-shops,  employes  in  (see  Table 
XXXIII.5 

Jewelers  (see  Table  XXH) 

Joiners 

Jute- workers 

Lard  renderera 

Lead  mines,  employfin  in  (see  Table  XXIV) 

Leather  factory,  employes  in  (see  Table  XXV) ■ 

Leather-makers  (see  Table  XX 71) 

Letter-carriers ■- 

Lithographers ■% ■ 

Locomotive  builders  («ee  Table  XXVII)  J '. 

,  Locksmiths : 

Foremen 

AHiatic t 

Ordinary --. 

Apprentices 

Machine-works  and  iron  foundry,  employfis  in  (see  Table  XXIX) 

Machinery  and  instrument  factory,  employes  in  (see  Talkie  XXVIII).. 

Machinists -- 

Malt-makers I 

^      Marble-cutters -- 

*  Tlnnrd  and  Ind^inir. 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

\ 
$3  40 

$4  00 

2  40 

2  80 

1  20 

2  00 

1  20 

6  00 

2  80 

10  00 

2  88 

4  32 

2  80 

4  00 

5  00 

10  00 

2  00 

6  40 

1  20 

6  40 

1  70 

7  20 

4  00 

6  80 

4  00 

6  40 

4  80 

6  40 

4  00 

4  40 

3  00 

3  80 

3  20 

6  00 

1  25 

3  75 

4  80 

5  60 

4  80 

S  20 

3  60 

4  00 

3  20 

1       4  00 
3  60 

2  40 

1  20 

5  20 

a  20 

4  80 

2  00 

9  60 

2  40 

4  80 

80 

2  00 

,      80 

1  20 

'    2  50 

8  (10 

3  60 

7  20 

1  82 

2  28 

2  80 

4  80 

1  90 

11  20 

2.40 

2  80 

3  24 

4  80 

1  68 

2  16 

2  16 

2  64 

1  63 

2  20 

6  00 

10  00 

4  80 

10  00 

3  20 

6  60 

4  80 

lA  00 

1  68 

7  20 

4  00 

4  80 

3  20 

4  00 

2  40 

4  80 

3  60 

4  00 

1  60 

2  40 

1  30 

6  00 

1  30 

6  70 

.  1  20 

7  20 

4  00 

5  60 

48 

5  00 

3  60 

4  80 

60 

4  50 

2  40 

8  80 

2  40 

8  00 

3  00 

4  50 

4  00 

7  20 

92 

7  92 

6  00 

12  00 

4  80 

8  00 

3  60 

4  80 

(*) 

(*) 

3  20 

11  00 

1  20 

8  80 

3  00 

6  75 

2  40 

3  80 

440 

5  20 

2  80 

4  80 
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Tatle  ahoioing  the  wages  paid  per  average  week  of  sixty  hours,  4-0. — Coutinued  , 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Ayerage. 


Match-makers : 

Males   - . .' 

Females 

Meat  smokers 

Meerschaum-pipe  makers , 

Men  servants,  with  board ; ^ 

Metal  fancy  wares,  makers  of 

Metalworkers  (see  Table  XXXI) , 

Millers   

Miners  of  ores  and  metals 

Mines,  furnaces,  mills,  &c.,    employes  in  (gee  Tables  XXXII  and 

xxxin) 

^Needle-makers , 

Kurses,  with  board  and  lodging 

Overseers  and  foremen 

Painters  ■- 

Paint-makers : 

Paper-makers '. 

Pearl-button  makers 

Petroleum  refiners 

Petroleum  miners 

Photographers 

Aids  and  servants 

Retouchers , 

Copyists 

Piano-makers : 

Weekly 

Piecework j 

Cabinet-makers : 

Weekly 

Piecework 

Pin-makors 

Pipe-makers : 

Turaers ' 

Laborers 

Superintendents 

Plasterers ., 

Potters: 

Piece  workmen 

Day  laborers '.'.'.'.'. 

"Women  ..: ^ .''"..""' 

Boys  and  girla .'!!....!...!!!!!!. 

Powder-makers 

Pressmen ." 

Printers  (see  Tables  XXXVII  and  XXXTIII)  .'.'..'.'. 

Proofreaders 

Eailway,  city,  employes  of  (see  Table  XXXiX)  ...'.'.".".". 

Eailway  mechanics  (see  Table  XX) 

Kectifiers 

Kibbon-makers  (see  Table  XLI)..!'.!!^.'"" !!!!"!!" 

Ribbon- weavers i '.,'.'.". 

:  With  Jacquard machine "!...^ !!!..'...!. 

With  hand  loom "' 

Helpers  .!,..'. 

Saddlers 

Safe-makers ..  y .*"!"".' 

Sailors  ..' ^. 

Salt-miners  (see  Table  XLH)'." .'!".'.'.'." ."iii'iii 'I "I        \ 

Saw-mill  employes 

Sculptors 

,  Seamstresses '!!"! 

Servants:  ' ' 

tai    Household 

Office ^'.'."i.'.'!.".'.' .".''.'.".' .".'"! 

Sowing-machine  makers 

Shoddy-weavers  (see  Table  XLVI)" 

Shoemakers;  '  

'         Foremen   

Cutters v.'.'.'."'. 

Pasters,  male 

Pasters,  female J.''.'.'.'.'.' 

Machine  sewers 

Shipbuilders  (see  Table  XLV)  .."  

Shipwrights  (see  Table  XL  V) -   

Signalmen  (railway) 

Silk-dyers,  males.' , 

Silk-textUo  makers  (see  Table  XL] X) ".""?' 

SiLk.weavers ""  '  

Skilled  laborers :      i 

Inmetals 

In  general  trades !."i!!!".!"!.'!.!"JI... !!!.... 


r 


$3  20 
1 20 
]  00 
1 20 

2  50 
2  00 
2  00 
4  00 
90 

1  44 

1  20 
75 

6  00 

2  00 

3  20 
1  60 

1  08 

2  40 

2  50 

4  00 

3  60 

4  00 
3  20 


00 


4  00 
4  40 

1  20 

2  40 

3  20 
6  00 
3  20 

2  40 

1  20 
96 
72 

2  40 

3  60 
1  20 

4  00 
3  60 
3  20 

3  20 

1  20 

2  00 
2  40 
1  20 

1  00 

2  80 

4  80 

3  00 
1  68 

1  20 

2  40 
2  00 

2  50 

3  00 

3  20 

1  00 

4  80 
4  00 

2  40 

1  20 

2  40 
1  80 

1  80 
4  50 

3  60 
80 

2  00 

3  00 

%  50  I 


$4  80 

2  40 

3  20 
6  50 

5  00 

6  40 
6  25 
6  40 

6  00 

12  00 

3  60 

2  50 
12  00 

7  20 

4  80 

8  00 

8  00 

4  00 
10  00 

5  20 

4  00 

5  20 
4  00 

10  00 

9  20 

6  40 

7  20 

3  60 

6  00 

4  00 
12  00 

4  00 

6  00 
1  92 
1  44 
1  20 

4  00 

5  60 

15  00 

16  00 

7  00 
7  20 

'4  00 
3  60 
3  20 
3  20 
1  60 

1  40 
7  20 

6  40 

3  30 

2  76 

4  40 
12  00 

3  20 

4  50 

5  00 

7  20 

5  60 

7  2C 

6  40 
3  20 

2  40 

3  20 

8  40 
8  40 

7  00 

7  20 

4  80 
6  00 

10  00 

8  00  [ 


/ 
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Table  slwwing  the  wages  paid  per  average  iveek  of  sixty  hourSj  ^-c. — ContinHed. 


Occapations. 


Soda- water  makers ^ 

Spinners: 

CottoQ  (see  Table  "VIH) 

Worsted  yarn  and  shoddy  (see  Table  XLVI) i. ...-. 

'  Spinners,  yam  aind  thread  (see  Table  LI) 

Starcb-makers:  ' 

!Male 

female..  7 

Steel-workerd  (see  Table  xn) 

.  Stereot.vpers 

Stone-cntters 

,  Street-cleaners : 

Overseers,  first  class 

Oveyseers,  second  class 

Foreipen 

, '   .    Day  laborers 

Stniqoo-molders ,_ 

'  Sngar-makers 

Tack-makers 

Tailors : 

.  Poremen 

Piece-workers 

Day-workers,  male 

Day- workers,  female 

Tanners  l t 

■  Tar-makers 

Teachers  -. 

■  Tele^aph  operators 

,  Thread-makers 

Tinkers : 

Journeymen = 

Assistants 

Apprentices 

Tinsmiths ..■.,. . 

Tobncco,  mannfactoiies  of,  employes  in  (see  Table  XLVJI)  . 

Trunk-makers 

Tuners  of  musical  instruments 

,  Turners  (see  Table  XLIII) 

Type-founders  (see  Table  XXXTUI) 

TTpholslerei's 

Tine^ar-makers 

Tamisb-makers 

Wagon-makers : 

Body,raakers 

Fi-ame-makers 

Wheelwrights 

Waiters,  I'estaurant,  with  board 

Washerwomen ■- 

Watchmakers 

Watchmen , 

Wearers  and  manufacturers  of  textiles  (see  Table  XLIX)  . 

Wheelwrights 

Wine-makers 

Womenin  faptories 

Un  sk  illed 

Woolen  manufacturers  (see  Table  L) ■ 

Worsted-yarn  makers  (see  Table  XLVI) 

Tarn  and  thread  spinners  (see  Table  LI) 

'  Yam  and  jute  spinners., 

l^m.  worsted  makers 

Zinc-workers 

Average  weekly  .wages  of  the  foregoing  299  categories 


Lowest. 


$3  20 


Highest 


$5  60 


72 

6  00 

2  40 

5  60 

1  00 

8  00 

2  40 

2  80 

1  20 

2  00 

2  40 

6  00 

4  80 

7  20 

•i  SO 

6  00 

4  m 

5  00 

S  40 

3  80 

2  62 

2  66 

2  UO 

2  80 

4  00 

4  80 

48 

5  28 

1  80 

2  40 

4  00 

8  00 

H  20 

4  80 

4  00 

4  80 

3  20 

4  00 

2  40 

3  20 

2  80 

3  60 

3  00 

10  00 

4  OO 

15  00 

3  20 

4  80 

3  20 

'4  80 

2  80 

3  20 

80 

1  20 

3  eo 

4  80 

84 

4  80 

2  80 

8  00 

4  00 

6  00 

2  00 

6  40 

1  20 

6  00 

3  20 

8  00 

3  20 

4  40 

3  20 

4  80 

3  60 

6  40 

3  20 

4  00 

2\40 

3  20 

1  BO 

3  00 

1  92 

2  88 

2  40 

4  60 

2  00 

4  00 

48 

6  OO 

2  40 

3  20 

3  60 

4  60 

1  90 

3  95 

90 

2  SO 

1  20 

4  80 

2  00 

8  00 

91 

3  82 

1  08 

2  08 

2  10 

5  60 

4  00 

5  60 

Note, — The  average  weetly  wages  of  the  299  diffprent  categories  composiBg  the  foregoing  table 
give  after  careful  calculation  the  snm  of  $4.05  per  week,  or  68  cents  per  day.  But  this  must  be  too 
high,  as  the  number  of  foremen  and  others  receiving  large  salaries  is  not  by  any  means  numerically 
eignal  to  those  of  the  lower  categories.    The  weekly  wages  of  the  32  different  foremen  and  overseers 

fiven  in  the  tables  aggregate  an  average  of  $7.04.  The  weekly  wages  of  the  other  classes  may  be 
riefly  given  as  follows :  Skilled  merhanics  and  artifans  in  metal  trades,  $5.44 ;  skilled  labor  in  other 
C"  general  trades,  $4.50  ;  women,  helpers,  and  unskilled  day-laborers,  $2.76,  and  unskilled  women  and 
,  ,  ,  youths,  $1.80.  K  now.  we  take  one  of  the  first  class,  three  of  the  second,  three  of  the  third,  five  of 
.-  'f  Ihe  fourth,  and  eight  of  the  fifth,  being  a  fair  proportion  of  the  laboring  classes  in  Lower  Austria, 
iV',,,  theaverageHlaily  wages  of  ten  hours  becomes  only  54  cents,  instead  of  68  cents  as  above  stated. 

These  rates,  however,  must  be  understood  as  applying  only  to  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Austria,  Salzbnrg,  q-nd  the  Tyrol,  while  in  a  less  degjjee  to  Stjria,  Carinthia,  and  Camiola ;  for  when 
.  the  wages  of  SUesla,  Moravia,  Bohemia,  and  Galicia  are  considered,  the  rates  should  be  further  re- 
dnoed  from  20  to  40  per  cent. 
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BOHEMIA. 

RJEPOBT  BT  CONSTTL  FSBLPS,  OF  PBA&UF. 

In  obedience  to  circular  dated  February  15,  1884, 1  have  the  honor  to 
forward  herewith  "Eeport  on  Labor  in  Bohemia." 

The  statements  contained  herein  are  taken  partly  from  manufact- 
urers and  workingmen  personally,  and  in  part  from  official  statistics. 

Great  care  has  been  used  in  comparing  and  verifying  the  figures, 
which  are  as  reliable,  it  is  thought,  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  permits. 

The  varying  circumstances  inseparable  from  a  district  as  large  as 
Bohemia,  and  a  country  so  unequal  in  its  geographical  conditions,  for- 
bid greater  brevity  unless  at  the  expense  of  accuracy. 

Precaution  has  been  taken  to  advance  only  such  data  and  opinions 
as  are  strictly  correct. 

Part  1.— Male  Labor, 
foob  and  food  prices. 

Food  prices  undergo  little  variations  at  Prague  itself,  but  they  are 
higher  here  than  even  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  on  account  of  the 
octroi  levied  on  all  articles  of  food  entering  thereinto.  There  is  a  greater 
variation  only  in  the  prices  of  potatoes  and  fruits,  according  to  the 
riches  or  scarcity  of  the  crops. 

Tbe  food  of  thQ  laboring  classes,  though  varied  according  to  the 
geographical  and  agricultural  conditions,  is  on  the  whole  scanty  all  over 
Bohemia.  It  is  somewhat  better  in  the  center  of  the  country  than  in 
the  northeastern  and  eastern  parts,  where  potatoes,  brown  bread, 
cooked  rye,  and  gruel  form  the  principal  nutriment;  legumes  are  rare, 
and  meat  is  an  exception.  Their  drink  is  coffee,  or  a  substitute  coffee, 
which,  for  its  cheapness,  is  much  liked  and  largely  consumed.  The 
use  of  brandy  decreases  in.  the  same  measure  as  cheap  good  beer  is  ob- 
tainable*, and  only  in  the  northeastern  parts  of  the  country  is  brandy 
still  regularly  consumed.  In  Prague,  comprising  more  than  2(50,000  in- 
habitants, an  intoxicated  person,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  beer,  is  a 
sight  most  rarely  seen,  not  oftener  than  four  or  five  limes  in  a  year. 
The  beer  is  composed  of  mfilt,  hops,  and  water. 

Retail  prices  of  articles  of  food  at  Prague. 


Bread : 

'    Brown 

pound.. 

$0.  022  to  $0.  025 

■White 

do.... 

.  032  to     .  04 

Beef 

do... 

.10210     .124 

Mntton 

do.... 

.12   to     .127 

Veiil 

do.... 

.  116  to     .  124 

Lamb 

do... 

.  104  to     .  127 

Pork 

do.... 

.  109  to     .  124 

Ham 

do.... 

.30    to     .38 

Bacon 

do... 

.145  to     .175 

Butter 

do.... 

.  255  to     .  27 

Coffee 

do.... 

.20   to     .344 

Sugar  

do.... 

.  072  to     .  076 

Geese a  pair 

Pigeons do  . 

Hares   each. 

Herrings do  . 

Beans quart. 

Pean do . . , 

Lentils do... 

Rice pound , 

Flour do 

Millet quart. 

Barley,  pearled do  .. 

Potatoes 22.1  pounds. 


$1.44   to  $2 

.80 

.18   to 

28 

.60   to 

72 

.024  to 

.028 

.066  to 

.064 

.  048  to 

.08 

.064  to 

.096 

.03    to 

.056 

.  026  to 

.mi 

.064  to 

.072 

.  056  to 

.152 

.12    to 

.125 

XOTB.— The  Austrian  florin  is  taken  at  40  cents. 
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CLOTHING. 

The  expense  for  clothing  will  demand  about  the  fifth  part  of  a  laborer's 
wages.  The  materials  and  workmanship  being  cheap,  a  decent  dress  on 
Sundays  is  in  the  reach  of  every  workman.  The  females  show  their 
fondness  of  fine  clothes  and  pleasure  at  the  Sunday  evening  balls,  for 
which  part  of  their  wages  is  spent  in  new  gowns,  ribbons,  &c. 

RENT. 

The  working  people  of  Prague  mostly  live  in  the  suburbs,  where  one 
family  generally  occupies  a  room  and  a  kitchen,  the  rent  for  which 
amounts  to  from  $24  to  $48  a  year. 

In  the  thickly-peopled  frontier  districts  the  laborers  live  in  their  own 
ordinarily  miserable  hovels,  but  they  frequently  own  a  small  piece  of 
ground  which  they  cultivate.  In  some  of  the  mountainous  places  where 
accommodations  are  too  scanty,  one  person  sometimes  hires  a  house  and 
lets  a  room  to  six  or  eight  laborers  each,  where  the  beds  are  placed  one 
over  the  other.  In  the  level  country  lodgings  for  their  operatives  are 
now  frequently  built  by  the  manufacturers,  and  either  given  them  gratis 
or  let  to  them  for  a  low  rent,  with  the  intention  of  procuring  a  well- 
trained  and  constant  set  of  laborers. 

WAGES   IN   1878  AND   IN  1884. 

The  variations  in  the  wages  have  been  insignificant  during  these  last 
five  ji-ears.  They  showed  a  tendency  to  rise  only  in  some  small  general 
trades  and  in  the  textile  industries,  but  remained  unchanged  for  agri- 
cultural laborers  and  operatives  in  iron  works,  and  even  decreased  for 
such  glassworkers  as  were  paid  by  the  piece-work. 

I 

HABITS   OF   THE   "WORKING   CLASSES. 

The  habits  of  the  working  classes  in  Bohemia  are  for  the  most  part 
orderly.  The  obligatory  schools  have  had  a  good  effect  upon  their 
morals.  Drunkenness  is  not  frequent  among  them.  They  are  attached 
to  their  families,  f'teady  in  their  work,  and  since  the  erection  of  "  post- 
of&ce  saving  banks  "  they  are  observed  to  save  as  much  as  their  wages 
will  permit.  ^ 

FEELING  BETWEEN   EMPLOY:^   AND  EMPLOYER. 

The  patriarchal  relations  which  existed  until  forty  years  ago  between 
laborers  and  masters  have  now  ceased  everywhere  in  Bohemia.  The 
feeling  of  inferiority  on  the  side  of  the  working  classes  has  given  way 
to  a  feeling  of  independence,  which  has  been  produced  by  the  laws  and 
institutions  created  since  the  beginning  of  the  constitutional  era  in  Aus- 
tria. The  employers  treat  their  laborers  with  more  respect,  and  the  lafc- 
ter  look  upon  the  former  without  hatred  or  bitterness. 

ORGANIZED   CONDITION   OF  LABOR. 

Laws  are  pending  in  the  Austrian  Eeichsrath  for  a  better  organiza- 
tion of  labor,  which  are  expected  to  bring  about  a  regeneration  of  the 
humbler  trades.  The  prevalence  of  machines  in  every  branch  of  pro- 
duction and  the  general  extent  of  the  division  of  labor  have  reduced 
the  number  and  importance  of  smaller  artisans. 
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THE   PREVALENCE   OF   STRIKES. 

Strikes  "have  until  recentlj  been  a  rarity  in  this  country,  only  caused 
by  ill-treatment  of  the  workmen  or  unjust  reduction  of  the  wages. 
The  industries  of  Bohemia  are  rapidly  growing  and  there  is  nowhere  a 
superfluity  of  hands,  the  less  so  as  Bohemia  workmen  (mostly  of  the 
Slavic  nationality)  seek  employment  in  great  numbers  also  in  the  other 
provinces  of  Austria  and  in  the  neighboring  Bavaria  and  Saxony. 
During  the  first  four  months  of  this  year  there  were  strikes  of  consid- 
erable dimensions  in  some  parts  of  Northern  Bohemia.  They  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  carried  among  the  workmen  by  foreigners.  After 
having  caused  great  losses,  both  to  employers  and  employ6s,  they  have 
been  ended  without  having  brought  about  any  notable  change. 

POOD   PURCHASE. 

The  working  people  in  Bohemia  are  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries 
«f  life  wherever  they  choose.  Since  more  than  twenty  years  the  abuse 
of  manufacturers  imposing  upon  their  workmen  the  necessity  of  buying 
goods  from  them  has  ceased.  The  payment  of  the  laborer  is  either 
daily  or  weekly,  and  in  Austrian  currency. 

CO-OPERATIVE   SOCIETIES. 

Productive  associations  do  not  exist  in  Bohemia.  Cooperative  asso- 
ciations ("  consume-associatious")  for  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life 
at  cheap  prices  exist  to  advantage  only  in  the  different  coal  pits  and 
state  mines.  Many  others  have  ceased  after  a  short  existence.  When 
conducted  by  the  employers  they  were  not  liked  by  the  laborers,  and 
when  conducted  by  the  latter  they  generally  were  badly  administered  j 
devoid  of  credit,  and  consequently  worked  unfavorably. 

GENERAL   CONDITION   OF   THE   WORKING  PEOPLE. 

Owing  to  the  varying  conditions  of  such  an  extended  district  as  Bo- 
hemia, with  its  differences  of  soil  and  productions,  it  is  difficult  to  give 
a  picture  of  the  life  of  the  laborers.  While  at  Prague  and  at  the  north- 
western, towns  they  show  a  certain  degree  of  ease,  in  the  eastern  and 
southern  parts  of  this  country  they  are  still  in  comparative  misery.  Some 
particulars  as  to  their  homes  and  food  are  given  in  this  report  of  the 
agriculturers,  miners,  spinners,  &c.,  and  in  general  it  must  be  stated 
that  the  increased  means  of  instruction,  by  better  schools  and  a  cheap 
press,  have  much  contributed  to  better  the  condition  of  the  working 
class,  and  have  also  aroused  their  desire  for  greater  comfort  in  life, 
and  discontentment  with  their  present  state. 

The  laborers  of  every  class  are  fond  of  pleasures  and  the  many  holi- 
days give  them  time  to  indulge  in  them.  According  to  their  nationality 
they  join  the  German  or  Oheskian  (Slavic)  companies  for  singing  or  gym- 
nastics ('-Gesang-  und  Turnvereinei");  or  they  form  separate  workmen's 
unions  under  the  title  of  mutual  instruction  unions  (Bildungsvereine). 

SAFETY   OF  EMPL0Y:1&S  IN  FACTORIES. 

There  are  laws  governing  the  construction  of  the  factories  and  work- 
shops, their  ventilation,  the  provision  of  fire-engines,  &c.  In  general 
the  health  and  life  of  laborers  are  protected  hitherto  only  by  the  com- 
mon laws  of  the  Bmpjre,  which  require  that  any  piau  who  suffers  an  in- 
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jury  be  indemnified  by  the  person  through  whose  fault  the  injury  was 
suffered. 

Special  laws  of  liability  of  employers  solely  exist  for  railway  employ^ 
and  miners.  Many  manufacturers  and  some  corporations  have  spon- 
taneously insured  their  laborers  at  the  insurance  offices  of  the  Empire 
against  accidents. 

But  the  increased  feeling  of  justice,  and  also  the  example  of  Ger- 
many, have  prompted  the  Government  of  Austria  to  bring  a  project  of 
law  before  the  Eeichsrath  tending  to  insure  the  laborers  in  case  of  acci- 
dents and  disability.  The  acceptance  of  such  a  law  through  the  Aus- 
trian legislature  will  prove  a  benefit  to  the  working  classes. 

POLITICAL  RIGHTS   OF   WOKKINGMEN. 

1  Workingmen  have  no  political  rights  in  Bohemia.  These  are  enjoyed 
only  by  citizens  who  are  not  in  the  service  of  or  dependence  ujion  others, 
and  who  pay  a  certain  amount  of  direct  taxes. 

CAUSES   OF   EMIGRATION. 

The  causes  which  lead  to  the  emigration  of  the  working  people  and 
which  influence  their  selection  of  their  new  homes  are  overpopulation 
of  some  parts  of  Bohemia,  the  bad  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes, 
and  the  hopes  of  bettering  their  conditions.  But  sometimes  particular 
circumstances  will  increase  emigration.  Several  factories  stopped  their 
work  some  years  ago,  and  the  dismissed  operatives  not  finding  occupa- 
pation  emigrated.  Also,  the  successive  bad  years  for  farmers  have  in- 
duced many  cottagers  to  look  for  better-paying  work  in  the  United 
States,  and  those  emigrants  soon  attracted  others  of  their  countrymen, 
so  that  every  successive  year  finds  the  emigration  to  the  United  States 
increasing. 

As  above  stated,  most  of  the  emigrants  are  field  laborers,  but  other 
inhabitants  of  the  villages,  such  as  shoemakers,  tailors,  blacksmiths, 
masons,  &c.,  are  in  their  company.  Besides  the  United  States,  Eussia, 
and  recently  Bosnia,  attract  Slavic  emigrants.  Laborers  of  German  na- 
tionality remain  in  the  thickly-peopled  districts  of  Bohemia,  even  under 
most  unfavorable  circumstances. 

Part  II. — Female  Labor. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  ascertain  fully  the  number  of  women  em- 
ployed in  Bohemia  in  industrial  and  other  pursuits.  Some  numbers 
have  been  given  in  the  statements  on  male  labor,  regarding  the  females 
employed  in  the  same. 

FEMALE   EMPLOYMENT. 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical. — Females  are  employed  in  dress-mak- 
ing, in  sewing  hats,  in  cleaning  silver  goods,  as  hodcarrier^  in  the 
building  trade,  as  winders  and  tenters  in  spinning  and  weaving  mills, 
and  as  polishers  in  porcelain  and  glass  factories. 

Commercial. — As  saleswomen  in  shops  for  ready-made  articles  of  dress, 
in  cigar  and  tobacco  shops,  and  in  beer,  liquor,  and  soda-water  shops. 
None  are  eriiployed  in  transportation. 

Professional  and  personal. — Numerous  unmarried  females  are  employed 
as  post  and  telegraph  officials,  and  as  public  teachers  of  girls'  schools. 
But  all  these  are  dismissed  as  soon  as  they  marry. 
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Agriculture. — Many  thousand  women  are  occupied  in  the  different 
agricultural  pursuits ;  nearly  13,000  only  in  the  beet-root  manufacture. 

Mining. — About  100  women  are  employed  ia  the  mining  establish- 
ments. 

All  other  pursuits. — Prom  4,000  to  5,000  female  laborers  are  employed 
in  the  imperial  tobacco  factories  of  Bohemia. 

FEMALE  WAGES. 

These  wages  are  from  20  to  60  per  cent,  less  than  those  paid  to  male 
laborers. 

HOURS   OP  FEMALE  LABOR. 

From  eight  to  ten  hours  daily  on  the  six  week-days;  sometimes  also 
four  hours  on  Sundays. 

These  female  employes  are  mostly  the  wives  or  daughters  of  the  male 
laborers,  whose  homes  and  small  comforts  they  share. 

EFFECTS   OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYMENT. 

There  has  been  no  considerable  increase  during  the  past  five  years 
in  the  wages  paid  women,  or  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
effects  of  employment  of  women  on  the  wages  of  men  cannot  easily  be 
discerned  in  this  country,  where  the  proportion  of  fern  lie  to  miile  la- 
borers has  for  m;iny  years  baen  the  sane,  and  where  women  are  em- 
ployed in  work  different  from,  and  generally  lighter  than  the  work  of 
male  laborers. 

FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

The  laws  of  Austria,  hitherto  in  force,  required  every  child  to  attend 
the  public  schools  daring  eight  years,  that  is,  from  the  sixth  to  the  four- 
teenth year.  These  laws  are  strictly  observed,  and  the  consequence  ot 
it  is,  that  there  is  a  certain  equal  basis  of  education  for  the  working 
classes  of  both  sexes. 

IMPROVEMENT   OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYES. 

There  are  only  several  private  societies  formed  by  charitable  ladies, 
and  called  '•  Women  Labor  Unions"  (Frauen  Erwerb-Vereine),  whose 
aim  it  is  to  procure  work,  and  also  useful  instruction  and  improvement, 
for  female  laborers. 

The  means  provided,  in  case  of  fire  or  other  dangers,  for  their  safety 
are  the  same  as  for  male  laborers. 

SANITARY  MEASURES. 

The  sanitary  measures  as  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  Austria  are  the 
same  for  both  sexes.  The  sick  and  disabled  find  assistance  from 
the  "  aid  associations,"  which  under  the  name  of  •'  Kranken-Kassen  " 
ffunds  for  the  sick),  exist  for  many  trades.  The  contributions  to  these 
funds  are  paid  partly  by  the  employers,  and  partly  by  the  employes. 
The  latter  pay  1  to  2  per  centum  of  their  wages,  and  receive  30  to  40  per 
centum  of  the  same  during  the  time  of  their  sickness. 

0.  A.  PHELPS, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Prague,  July  10, 1884. 
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I.  General  trades. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  aeventy-iwo  lioura  in  Prague. 
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Occupations^ 


BUILDING  TRADES. 

'  BxioUayers 

•  Hod-carriers 

HaBone 

Teudere , 

Plasterers , 

Tenders 

'Slaters  

Itoofers , 

,    ■      Tenders 

.Plumbers , 

>     ,     Assistants 

Carpenters '- , 

Oaa-fitters , 

OTHBB  TEADEB. 

takers  (lodging  andbqard) 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Bookbiuders 

Brick-makers 

Brewers : 

IToremen*  ■ 

Assistant* 

Batchers 

Brass-founders 

Cabinet-makers 

Confectioners 

Coopers 

Cutlers - 

Distillers 

Drivers: 

Draymen  and  teamsters 

Cab  and  carriage.  .^ 

Street  railways 

Dyers : 

Euiiravera 

'  Furriers 

.  ''Oardeners  (lodgings) - 

Hatters: 

Hales 

females 

Jewelers    

Laborers,  porters,  &g 

Iiithographei  B    

Nail-makers  (hand) : 

Men  

Women  , 

Children 

Potters , 

Printers 

Teachers  (public  schools) •-. 

Saddle  and  harness  makers 

Tanners 

Tailors , 

'  Telegraph  operators ". 

Tiofimiths : 

Weavers  (natside  of  mills) 

Coppersmiths 

Millers      

Musical-instrument  makers 

Piano-makers 

Yamlshers 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$2  40 

$3  60 

1  20 

2  00 

2  40 

3  90 

1  20 

2  00 

3  00 

6  00 

1  20 

2  00 

3  60 

4  80 

8  80 

5  00 

2  00 

3  20 

3  20 

6  40 

2  00 

2  80 

2  40 

4  32 

6  00 

8  00 

80 

1  20 

2  40 

7  20 

2  40 

4  00 

3  20 

4  80 

2  80 

3  60 

3  20 

4  80 

80 

1  20 

1  80 

2  24 

3  60 

5  66 

3  80 

6  60 

2  00 

3  20 

2  80 

4  00 

5  60 

2  20 

1  60 

4  00 

\192. 
^2  80 

2  10 

2  90 

2  80 

2  80 

2  40 

^  3  60 

4  00 

8  00 

2  40 

4  00 

1  60 

4  00 

3  36 

5  76 

1  08 

2  40 

2  00 

4  60 

2  40 

3  00 

2  80 

12  00 

80 

1  60 

48 

24 

28 

2  40 

4.80 

2  40 

.  7  20 

6  40 

9  60 

2  40 

4  80 

3  20- 

7  60 

2  40 

6  00 

3  80 

.  7  50 

3  00 

4  00 

2  40 

5  60 

3  60 

4  80 

2  40 

4  00 

4  08 

5  60 

4  08 

7  00 

3  00 

4  00 

Average. 


*  liodgings  and  beer. 
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11.  FactoeieSj  mills,  etc. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  seventy-one  hours  in  spinning  and  weaving  mills  in  Bohemia. 


Occupations. 


Spinnei'S - 

Mule-apiDners 

"Winders  (girls) 

Overlookers 

Piecers 

Masters  (fur  single  divisions) 

ICngine-dirivers 

Stokers ,. 

Spoolers  (children) 

Warpers 

"Weavers -, 

,  Tenders  (girls) 

Joiners 

Mechanics 

''.Helping  laborers 


Lowest, 

Highest. 

$1  68 

$2  12 

1  90 

2  44 

1  44 

1  92 

2  88 

4  00 

1  68 

2  16 

i  32 

5  00 

4  00 

5  28 

2  40 

2  88 

96 

144 

2  16 

2  40 

1  68 

2  64 

1  92 

2  16 

2  40 

2  80 

3  36 

4  40 

144 

1  92 

Average. 


.$]  80 

2  00 
1  60 

3  20 

1  80 

4  32 
4  50 

2  50 

1  00 

2  20 
2  00 

1  98 

2  60 

3  88 
1  60 


la  the  cotton-weaTing  establishments  females  are  mostly  employed,  who  receive  the  same  wages  as 
the  males.    In  dressing  the  goods,  i)aclEing,  and  outdoor  work,  men  only  are  employed. 

The  spinning  and  weaving  operatives  are  generally  paid  by  piece-work. 

The  above  average  wages  are  paid  in  the  district  of  Prague,  at  thefoot  of  the  Erzgebirge,  at  "Wamsdor 
and  its  environs,  but  they  are,  b^  10  per  cent,  higher  than  at  Heichenberg  and  the  northwestern  Bohemia, 
and  by  20  per  cent,  higher  than  in  the  eastern  and  northeastern  Bohemia  (Tetschen  and  its  environs). 

JFages  paid  per  week  of  sixty-six  hours  in  the  calioo-pnnting  factories  of  Prague  and  othir 
,  towns  of  Bohemia. 


Occupations. 


Lowest 


Highest. 


Average. 


Chief  chemists 

Chemists  

Chemists'  assistants 

Drawers -.- 

^Engravers 

Engravers,  pentographers 

Engravers,  pentographers*  assistants 

Printers 

Dyers  (masters  or  foremen) 

Bleachers 

Bleachers'  assistants 

Stlffeners 

Hakers-up 

Plaitera ■ 

Journeymen 

Girls 


$16  00 
4  80 

2  80 
16  00 

6  40 

10  do 

3  20 
8  80 
6  00 

3  20 
2  80 

4  00 
6  00 
6  00 
2  00 
1  20 


$48  00 

8  00 

3  20 

40  00 

12  00 


2  80 
2  00 


$24  00 
9  60 

2  80 
24  00 

8  00 
10  00 

3  20 
8  80 
6  00 

3  20 
2  80 

4  00 
6  00 
6  00 
2  40 
1  60 


There' are  two  large  calico-printing  factories  at  Prague  and  four  in  the  country,  besides  several 
small  establishments.  They  occupy  altogether  about  3,970  workmen  and  180  girls  (total,  4,150), 
whose  respectivo  wages  are  in  all  these  factories  nearly  the  same. 
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III.  FOUNDEIES,  MACHINE-SHOPS,  AND  IRON  WORKS. 
Jtragespaid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  foundries,  mabhins-shops,  and  iron  works  in  Prague. 


Oconpations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Foundrymen 

$2  56 
2  40 
5  52 
2  88 
4  80 
2  88 

$5  28 

7  68 
9  60 
3  48 

8  40 
3  12 

$4  32 

pln^Vfnii^-^A 

6  80 

Blatikamiths'  assistants 

3  29 

Bridge  smiths 

3  00 

lif ncninif  t" 

3  84 

4  80 

Joiuers 

6  00 

3  60 
1  92 

4  32 
2  40 

Helpers 

2  00 

In  overtime  eight  hours  counts  for  a  day's  work.  Skilled  workmen  generally  are  paid  for  the  piece' 
work  at  the  following  rates : 

Tor  100  kilograms  cast  iron  for  steam-cylinders,  $1.12  to  $1.20 ;  finest  work,  $1,.60. 

(1^hese  prices  are  about  5  per  cent,  below  those  paid  in  1878.) 

Vat  109  Kilograms,  cleaning  the  castings,  10  cents. 

Boring  steam-cylinders,  4i  cents  the  square  inch  j  cylinders  of  1  to  15  inches  diameter,  2}  cents ;  IS 
to  30  inches  diameter,  2^  cents. 

There  are  no  females  occupied  in  these  factories. 

IV.   G-LASS-WORKBES. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  seventy-one  hours  to  glass-workers  in  Bohemia. 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$3  60 

$4  60 

1  80 

3<00 

1  1,3 

2  00 

1  30 

2  40 

3  10 

5  10 

6  00 

'    8  00 

4  00 

6  HO 

4  00 

6  00 

/         2  40 

%  20 

2  40 

2  88 

Average. 


Blowers.... 

Uelters 

Stokers 

Founders 

Holders 

Engravers 

Pamters 

Gilders 

G-rinders 

Polishers  (mostly  females) 


$3  80 

2  49 
1  2* 

1  59 

4  09 
6  20 

5  09 
5  00 

3  SO 

2  5* 


The  earniDgs  of  the  operatives  in  the  so-called  fancy  articles  of  Bo- 
hemian glass,  such  as  buttons,  beads,  pearls,  studs,  mock  jewelry,  &c., 
vary  according  to  their  faculty  and  to  the  demand  for  such  articles. 
The  above  wages  easily  double  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  operatives  and 
a  particular  kind  of  work  is  in  immediate  demand. 

There  is  no  reliable  information  to  be  obtained  as  to  the  number  of 
hands  occupied  in  the  glass  trade,  but  it  can  be  stated  with  certainty 
that  from  15,000  to  18,000  persons  gain  their  subsistence  through  the 
manufacture  of  glassware,  besides  the  numerous  cottagers  who  work 
for  the  glass  exporters  only  in  winter,  while  they  find  some  occupation 
in  field  work  during,the  summer  months. 

The  persons  occupied  in  the  production  of  the  above-mentioned  arti- 
cles are  paid  by  the  piece-work,  not  only  those  that  work  in  their  cot- 
tages, but  also  the  operatives  in  the  factories.  The  wages  now  are  in 
general  somewhat  lower  than  in  1878 ;  only  engravers  and  workers  in 
steel  are  better  paid  at  present.  But  then  the  cost  of  food  has  risen  in 
the  same  proportion,  and  the  laborers  feel  the  disadvantage  of  their 
condition  the  more  as  they  have  begun  to  aspire  after  the  comforts  of 
life.  Glass- workers  do  not,  like  other  laborers,  make  any  provision  for 
cases  of  illness  or  invalidity.    Haying  no  master  over  them,  and  being 
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paid  by  the  piece-work,  they  only  work  when  and  as  they  like.  Re- 
cently the  Government  has  begun  to  exercise  its  influence  to  induce 
them  to  form  associations  for  mutual  assistance,  but  there  are  not,  as 
yet,  any  results  of  these  endeavors. 

Females  and  children  are  employed  in  the  lighter  work,  such  as  pol- 
ishing, and  earn  nearly  60  per  cent,  less  than  the  males. 

V.  Mines  and  mining. 

Wages  paid  per  day  of  twelve  hours  in  and  in  connection  with  coal  and  other  mines  in  Bohemia, 


Occnpation. 


FOSSIL-COAL  HIKES. 

Master  miners 

Miners 

Diggers   •- 

Day  laborers : 

Males 

FeniDles 

Ciiildren 

BROWN-COAL  MINES  (LIGNIIE). 

Master  miners 

Miners 

Diggers    

Da;  luborers : 

Males 

^       Females 

Children 

OTBBB  UIKEB  (IRON  ORE,  ETC.). 

Master  miners 

Miners   

Diirgers   

Day  laborers: 

Males 

Females ^ 

Children 


Lowest.     Highest.   Average. 


Cents. 
40 
22 

16 
16 
12 


36.4 

28 

24 


14.8 
14 


34.4 

21 

16 

16 
12 
12 


Cents. 
88 
54 
48 

40 
24 
20 


80 
56 
60 

40 
28 
22.4 


72 
44 
40 

34 
16 
16 


Cents. 


SO 
30 
25 

28 
20 
18 


48 
40 
40 

30 
20 
15 


48 
36 
30 


15 
15 


The  number  of  operatives  occupied  in  the  different  mines  of  Bohemia 
were: 


Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Children. 

Total. 

1881 

43,  422 
41,  926 

1,951 
1,917 

1,723 
1,856 

47, 096 

1882  

45,699 

CONDITION  OP  MINERS  AND   LABOEBES. 

Tlie  statistical  report  published  by  the  imperial  royal  ministry  for  ag- 
riculture, from  which  the  foregoing  wages  and  numbers  are  taken,  says: 

As  to  the  institutions  for  the  improvement  of  the  material  condition  of  the  laborers, 
we  have  to  state  that  iu  1,0^9  houses  lodging.-)  had  been  given  to  4,461  families  and  to 
1,784  single  operativ.es.  There  were  ir,  hospitals  belonging  to  the  mines.  Several 
co-operative  associations  sold  to  the  laborers  the  necessaries  of  life  at  cost  price. 
Flour  and  meal  were  bought  directly  from  the  mills  and  furnished  to  the  workmen, 
■which  caused  a  reduction  of  the  price  of  flour  in  those  parts  of  the  country.  There 
•were  only  six  special  schools  for  the  children  of  the  laborers,  as  the  ordinary  public 
schools  could  easily  be  visited  by  them. 

There  were  133  mutual  assistance  associations  (Brnderladen)  for  the  miners  witi 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,401,286.80.  The  income  of  these  associations  fcontribn- 
tions,  interest,  tines,  &c.)  were,  in  1880,  |349, 1:15.80,  and  in  1881,  $386  237  76  The 
expenses  (pensi-jns  to  disabled  workmen,  doctor's  attendance,  schools  <fec  'I  watb  in 
1880,  1275,203.48,  and  1881,  $301,393.08.  '        ""«.  <»c-;  were.m 
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VI.  Eailway  employ:6s. 
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Wages  paid  per  year  to  railway  employes  {those  engaged  about  stations,  as  well  as  those  en- 
gaged on  the  engines  and  oars,  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  ^c.)  in  Bohemia. 


Oconpations. 


officialbJ 


Inspectors  aud  central  booklteepers 

Chief  engineers  and  cliief  expeditOTs  ... 

Engineers , 

Expediters,  clerks,  casliiers,  &o 

Engineer  assistants 

Bevisors,  commercial  agents 

Storemasters,  foremen  uf  mechanics 

Locomotive  overseers 

Clerks  of  administration,  telegraphists  . 
Engineer  apprentices 


EMPLOYES. 


Engine-drivers ^ 

Telegraph  overseers  and  car-masters  .  r 

Road  inspectors,  warehouse  overseers,  and  first  conductors . 

Car  and  station  overseers 

Conductors,  oHice  servants,  mess  ngers,  stokers,  &c 

G-nards 

Brakemen,  watchmen,  warehouse-keepers,  packers 


Lowest. 


1900 
720 
480 
440 
320 
320 
400 
320 
200 


200 
240 
180 
180 
120 
160 


Highest. 


$1,  000 
800 
640 
-  600 
400 
440 
480 
400 
280 


320 
280 
240 
220 
160 
200 
120 


Average 


$560 
520 
360 
360 
440 
360 
240 
216 


250 
260 
200 
200 
140 
180 
112 


All  railway  employes,  if  not  provided  with  lodgings  in  the  buildings  of  the  companies,  receive  a  con- 
trihntiou  to  their  rent  at  the  rate  of  from  20  to  35  per  cent,  of  their  salary.  They  also  receive  compen- 
sation for  expenses  when  traveling  on.  railroad  service,  medical  service  and  support  in  case  of  illness, 
and  a  pension  when  disabled,  or  having  served  thirty-five  years. 

IX.  Store  and  shop  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  ho^rs"  in  stores  {wholesale  or  re' 
tail),  to  males  and  females,  in  Prague  and  Bohemia. 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


In  dry-goods  stores : 

Bookkeepers 

Salesmen 

Clerks 

Errayd  boys 

In  grocers'  and  drug  stores : 

Apprentices  (lodging  and  board) . 

!First  clerks 

Second  clerks 

Wholesale  stores : 

Bookkeepers 

Commercial  travelers  f 

First  clerks , 

Second  clerks 

Warehouse  managers 

Porters 

Errand  boys 


$16  00 
5  00 
4  80 
1  60 


6  00 

4  00 

16  00 

5  00 
10  00 

8  00 
10  00 
10  00 

4  80 


$32  00 
20  00 
20  00 
6  00 

2  00 
20  00 
16  00 

64  00 
32  00 
28  00 
.  16  00 
24  00 
14  00 
5  20 


$20  00 
10  00 
10  00 
3  00 


12  00 
10  00 

SO  00 
24  00 
12  00 
10  00 
16  00 
12  CO 
5  00 


*  Twelve  hours  per  day  on  week  days,  and  four  hours  on  Sunday. 
t  Besides  payment  of  their  daily  expenses  during  their  travels. 
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X.  Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  household  servants  (towns  and  cities)  in  Prague  and  other  towns  of 

Bohemia. 
[With  board  and  lodging.] 


Occupations. 


Cooks  (female) '■ 

Serrants : 

Female 

Male 

Chambermaids 

Children's  maids 

Coachmen : 

Stable  boys 

House  janitors  (with  lodgings) 


Lowest. 


$2  40 

2  40 

5  40 
2  40 
2  60 

6  40 
2  40 


Highest. 


Average. 


$4  80 

3  20 

8  00 

4  do 

6  00 

9  60 
3  0« 
6  00 


$3  60 

2  80 
6  06 

3  00 

4  30 
8  00 
2  70 
200 


XI.  Agriouliukal  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  day  to  agrieultural  laborers  and  hovsehold  (country)  servants  in  Bohemia, 

without  hoard  and  lodging. 


1                             Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Average. 

General  agricnltnral  laborers : 

Cents. 

14 
8 

Oemte. 
60 
46 

OenU. 
30 

20 

BEET-EOOT  LABORERS. 

Sex. 


Males  ... 
Females  . 


Number. 


27, 981 
12, 393 


Wages 
per  day. 


Cents. 
16  to  76 
12  to  48 


1861. 


1882. 


Number. 


20, 116 
13,251 


"Wages 
per  day. 


Cents. 

16  to  80 

8  to  36 


Nmnber. 


30, 198 
12, 269 


Wages 
per  day. 


CenU. 
14  to  60 
8  to  46 


Bohemia  is  especially  an  agricultural  country.  Its  population,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  census  of  1882,  was  5,560,819,  of  whom  nearly  25  per  cent, 
were  occupied  in  the  cultivation  of  the  laud,  in  forests  and  fisheries ;  17 
per  cent,  in  industries  and  trades;  and  only  about  80,000,  or  IJ  per  cent,, 
in  commerce. 


XIII.  Government  departments  and  offices. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  employis  in  Government  departments  and  offices,  exclusive  of  trades- 
men ami  laborers,  f,n  Bohemia.  , 


Occupations. 


Yearly 
salary. 


Additional 

pay  for 

expenses. 


Governor  of  Bohemia 

President  of  the  superior  court 

President  of  the  country 

Vice-president  of  finances 

Aulio  counselor,  chief  of  police : 

First  five  years 

Second  five  years - i 

Third  flve'years 

Counselors  of  the  Statthalterei,  chief  inspectors  of  the  post,  and  prO' 
fessors  of  the  universities : 

Fir^t  five  years 

Second  five  years 

Third  five  years 


Ill 
HI 
IV 
IV 

V 
V 
V 


VI 
VI 
VI 


$3,200 
3,200 
2,800 
2,800 

1,800 
2,200 
2,400 


1,120 
1,280 
1,440 


$4,000 

1,200 

1,600 

400 


192 


192 
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Wages  paid  per  year  to  employes  in  Gova'nment  departments  and  o^cesy.^c. — Continued. 

Occapations. 


Dietrict  captains,  counselors  of  police,  inspectors  of  railroads,  coun- 
selors of  treasury  department,  attorneys-general,  &c. : 

First  five  years 

Second  five  years ^ ^ : 

Third  five  years 

Secretaries  of  the  governor,  chief  commissaries  of  police,  judges,, 
comptroller  of  customs : 

First  five  years 

Second  five  years ". 

TJjird  five  years 

Bistrict  and  police  commissaries,  assistant  judges,  district  physi- 
cians, comptrollers  of  the  post,  the  telegraph,  and  the  interior  rev- 
enues, school  teachers,  &c : 

First  five  years 

Second  five  years 

Third  :^ve  years 

Clerbs  of  courts  and  of  post  and  telegraph  of&oea,  inspectors  of  police 
and  prisons,  veterinary  surgeons  of  district,  assistant  school  teach- 
ers, &.C. :  ' 

First  fivf»  years    

Second  five  years 

Third  five  years        ...: 

FhysiciaDS  at  police  and  prisons,  assistant  clerks  at  the  internal  rev- 
enue offices,  the  post  and  telegraph  ofBces,  chief  jailors,  i&c. : 

First  five  years 

"    Second  five  years 

Third  five  years 

Note. — The  governmental  officials  in  Bohemia  receive  their  salaries  according  to  the  rank  list  fixed 
hy  the  laws  of  Austria,  and  which  is  divided  into  eleven  classes. 

Letter-carriers,  telegraph  messengers,  office  servants,  lahorers  at  the  customs,  &c.,  have  monthly 
wages  of  $16. 

The  rate  of  pension  estahllshedby  the  laws  is :  For  each  class  of  official,  afterteu  years  of  service,  one- 
third  of  the  salary;  fifteen  years,  three-eighths  of  the  salary;  twenty  years,  one-half  of  the  salary; 
twenty-five  years,  five-eighths  of  the  salai-y ;  thirty  years,  six-elgtiths  of  the  salary ;  thirty-five  years, 
seven-eighths  of  the  salary ;  forty  years,  the  whole  salary. 

XIV.  Trades  and  labor — Government  employ. 

Wages  paid  hy  the  week  of  sixty-six  hours  at  the  state  silver  andlead  mines  of  Pribram, 


Occnpationa.                                  ^. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

$6  40 
3  20 
2  80 
2  00 
1  00 

$6  40 
5  00 
4  00 
3  20 
2  60 

$6  40 

4  20 

3  20 

2  60 

Journeymen            -- 

1  80 

Thenamberof  employes  is  350  men  and  30  women.    A  hospital  and  a  bath-house  are  provided  l)y  the 
Government  for  their  use. 

At  the  state  tolacoo  factories  of  Sedlee  and  at  four  smaller  state  tobacco  factories  in 

Bohemia. 


[Wages  for  a  week  of  fifty-four  hours.] 

Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Laborers : 

Males                                   

$1  10 
60 

4  00 
2  80 

5  no 

•6  20 
2  60 
1  80 
1.  80 

$1  68 
1  44 
6  00 
3  20 
5  20 
3  40 
3  00 

1  90 

2  00 

'  $1  40 

,       100 

Clerka                                       

5  00 

3  00 

5  10 

3  30 

2  90 

1  86 

1  90 

V. 
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XV.  Printers  and  printing  offices. 

statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  to  printers  {compositors j  pressmen, 
proof-readers,  ^c.)  in  Prague. 


OccapatioDS. 


Lowest.    Highest.    Average. 


Compositors 

Pressmen 

Proof-readers ■ 

Machine  foremen  (master) 

Iiithographers 

Helpers : 

Males 

Females 

Typefounders 


$2  80 
2  40 
4  80 
4  00 
2  80 

2  00 

1  00 

2  80 
« 


$14  00 
7  20 

7  20 
1120 
12  00 

3  20 
2  40 

8  00 


$5  00 
360 
6  00 
8-00 
6  50 

3  00 
1  60 
5  00 


All  the  printers  and  type-founders  of  Bohemia  form  one  "  Typographical  Union,"  which  has  its  seat 
at  Prague,  and  to  which  each  member  has  to  pay  a  weekly  contriontion  of  22  cents,  in  return  of  which 
the  following  assistance  is  afforded  by  the  union:  In  case  of  illness,  per  week,  $2.40,  $2.80,  and  $3.20  f 
want  of  employment,  per  week,  $2.40  ;  disability,  per  week,  $1  to  $1.20.  The  widow  or  minor  orphans 
of  a  deceased  member  receive  a  weekly  pension  of  $1.  The  funeral  expenses  are  paid  for  deceased 
members.    Traveling  members  receive,  on  their  arrival,  80  cents. 

'  The  number  ofprin  ting  ofices  at  Prague  is  35,  which  employ  430  compositors,  51  pressmen,  and  63  ma- 
chine masters.  There  are  4  type  foundries,  employing  65  founders.  The  number  of  females  employed 
Is  about  600. 


TRIESTE. 

REPORT  BT  riOE  ANB  DEPUTT  CONSUL  TI8WS. 

I.  General  trades. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  seventy- two  hours. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

BUILDING  T^DBfi. 

$2  64 
1  60 

3  60 

1  60 

2  40 

1  60 

2  80 

2  00 
650 

4  80 

5  00 

3  00 

4  00 
4  00 

6  00 
4  00 

2  80 
4  00 

1    4  50 

3  00 

2  00 
2  40 

4  00 
2  00 
4  00 

2  50 
4  00 

3  00 
2  80 

$4  80 
2  00 
4  80 
2  40 
4  80 

2  00 

ioo 

3  00 
7  20 
6  00 

6  00 

4  00 

5  00 

6  00 
IS  00 

6  00 
4  00 

6  00 
10  00 

4  00 

,^     3  00 

7  00 

5  00 
4  00 

6  00 

4  50 
10  00 

5  00 
4  80 

/ 
$3  14 

1  72 

4  20 

1  92 

3  36 

Tenders .  .„ 

1  72 

3  22 

2  32 

6  79 

5  18 

OTHKB  TRADES. 

4  72 

3  35 

Strikers 

3  SO 

4  50 

Brewers i 

9  40 

4  70 

Brass-founders 

3  20 

4  80 

6  65 

Coopers - 

2  92 

Drivers : 

*       Draymen  and  teamsters .    ^ 

2  40 

Cab  and  carriage ., : 

4  56 

Street  railways  ...  .._,... 

'    4  20 

Dyera 

360 
4  70 

Furriers 

320 

640 

3  70 

•  3  48 

Hatters 

Horseshoers 
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Wages  paid  per  iveek  of  seventy-two  hours — Continued. 


Ocoapations. 

Otheb  trades— Continuecl 

jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  &g 

liitUograpriers 

MUIwrignts 

Potters  

Printers  

Teachers,  public  schools 

Saddle  ana  harness  maimers 

Sail-makers 

Stevedores : 

Tanners 

Tailors ; 

Tinsmiths 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$4  00 

$8  00 

2  SO 

3  60 

4  00 

7  00 

2  60 

4  00 

3  00 

4  00 

3  00 

7  20 

6  00 

18  00 

3  00 

,4  00 

3  00 

5  00 

6  00 

10  00 

3  00 

4  00 

4  00 

6  00 

3  00 

4  00 

Average 


$9  4( 
3  21 
5  2( 
3  1( 
3  3( 
51^ 

11  4( 
3  3( 
3  8( 
7  4( 

3  3( 

4  7( 
3  4( 


III.  Foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron  works. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  foundries,  maMne-shops,  and  iron  works  in  Trieste, 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average 

$2  SO 
4  00 
3  00 

$6  00 
10  00 
6  00 

$3  8( 

4  8C 

3  7( 

VI.  Eailway  employes. 

Wages  paid  to  railway  employes  (those  engaged  about  stations,  as  well  as  those 
the  engines  and  cars,  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  ^c, )  in  Trieste. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average, 

Employes 

IMachinists 

per  month.. 

^.' do  -- 

$29  60 
22  00 
4  00 

$100  00 

40  00 

6  60 

J47  11 
28  8( 

Linemen 

per  week. . 

4  2( 

VII.  Ship- YARDS  and  ship-building. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  ship-yards^-distinguishing  between,  iron  and  wood  sMp- 

buildi/ng — in  Trieste. 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average, 


>»;4  .Bnildors: 

i:%,  ,       Iron  ship... 

*%  Wood  ship. 


$7  50 
6  00 


$10  60 
9  00 


$8  4( 
6  9t 
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"VIII.  Seamen's  wages. 


Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  {officers  and  men) — disiinguisMng  between  ocean,  coast,  and 
river  navigation,  and  between  sail  and  steam — in  Trieste. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Ocean  Teasels : 

Mates                                      J 

$15  00 
12  00 
18  00 

10  00 

6  00 

7  00 

$22  50 
1'6  00 
20  00 

15  00 

8  00 

10  00 

$18  00 

14  00 

17  00 

Coasters : 
'   Mates                                                .          

12  So 

7  00 

9  00 

7  00 
4  00 

10  00 
6  00 

8  75 

4  80 

IX.  Stoke  and  shop  wages. 


f. 


Wages  paid  per  month  of  three  hundred  and  sixtg  hours  in  Trieste,  stores,  wholesale  or  retail, 
to  males  and  females,  in  Trieste, 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

S^emales .... 

$8  00 
20  00 
12  00 

$12  00 
40  00 
25  00 

$10  00 

Wholesale,  males 

27  00 

lietail  males 

16  40 

X.  Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  household  servants  {towns  and  cities)  in  Trieste. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

$4  00 
3  50 
3  00 
1  60 
12  00 
10  00 

$12  00 

7  00 

10  00 

2  40 

25  00 

15  00 

$7  60 
4  60 

Chambermaids 

5  20 

Servant-maids... 

1  92 

Cooks .^. 

17  80 
12  55 

XI.  Agrioultural  wages. 

Wages  paid  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (country)  servants,  with  or  without  board 
.         •  and  lodging.  , 


• 

Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Ijaborers,  with  boarding  and  lodging per  day.. 

Laborers,  without  boarding  and  lodging do 

Gardeners npr  month 

$0  20 

40 

20  00 

$0  40 

60 

45  00 

$0  28 

42 

25  50 
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Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

]^f  ftyOT"                               ...                 , , , . 

$300  00. 

137  00 

86  68 

66  20 

48  00 
38  80 
13  33 

$300  00 

137  00 

100  00 

66  20 

56  00 
50  55 
17  00 

$300  00 

90  00 

Secretary  of  council 

66  20 

Clerks : 

First  class 

50  00 

Second  class 

40  00 

IS  00 

XIII.  Government  departments  and  offices. 

Wagee  paid  per  month  of  one' hundred  and  fifty  hours  to  employ^  in  Government  depart- 
ments and  offices,  exclusive  of  tradesmen  and  laborers,  in  Trieste. 


Occupations. 

Goyernor 

Counselor,  anlic  

Counselors 

i^rst  secretary 

Second  secretary 

Third  secretary -. 

Clerks: 

Hrst  class , 

Second  class 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$533  30 

$533  30 

170  00 

230  00 

109  31 

119  50 

87  50 

94  00 

58  75 

72  00 

46  71 

53  31 

38  00 

41  32 

17  50 

20  00 

- 

Average. 


$533  30 

200  00 

112  00 

90  00 

65  00 

50  0» 

39  80 
18  25 


XIV.  Trades  and  labor — government  employ. 

There  are  but  few  in  this  city  ;  paid  the  common  wages. 

XV;  Printers  and  printing  offices. 

statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  to  printers  (compositors,  pressmen, 
proof-readers,  ^c.)  in  Trieste. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Printers: 

,    $3  40 
3  00 
2  80 
10  00 

$8  00 

Second  class     . 

7  20 

4.00 

Proof-readers 1 

12  50 

FEBDIlJrAND  VISICH, 


United  States  Consulate, 

Trieste,  May  23, 1884. 
/ 


Vice  and  Deputy  Consul. 
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'  HOLLAND. 

AMSTEBDAM. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  ECKSTEIN. 
WANT   OF  LABOR   STATISTICS  IN  HOLLAND. 

In  response  to  the  Department  labor  circular  of  the  15th  of  February 
last,  received  at  this  consulate  on  the  25th  of  April,  and  to  prove  my 
desire  to  make  myself  as  serviceable  in  the  matter  as  is  possible  under 
existing  circumstances,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report 
on  the  condition  of  labor  in  the  Netherlands,  accompanied  by  thirteen 
tabular  statements  showing  the  wages  paid  to  or  earned  by  workmen 
of  various  classes. 

Engaged  in  the  preparatory  work  for  making  the  report  and  iu  inves- 
tigating iaffairs  connected  with  and  surrounding  the  labor  question  in 
this  country,  I  made  the  disagreeable  discovery  that  its  great  impor- 
tance is  equaled  only  by  the  almost  indescribable  difficulties  attending 
the  task  of  securing  such  information,  data,  and  material  as  would  be 
-indispensable  for  a  comprehensive  or  critical  treatment  of  the  subject. 

THE   TRANSITION   STATE   OF  LABOR. 

In  part  this  seems  to  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  labor  or  the  affairs  and 
Interests  of  the  laboring  classes,  as  in  relation  to  capital  and  to  society 
at  large,  have  quite  ceased  to  be  viewed  from  the  standpoint  or  in  the 
light  they  were  regarded  in  bygone  days. 

Different,  formerly  well-settled  and  prevailing  theories  on  the  subject 
are  either  vastly  losing  ground,  are  no  longer  tenable,  or  are  held  to 
be  already  antiquated. 

This  statement  applies,  with  more  or  less  accuracy,  to  nearly  every 
country  in  Europe. 

The  labor  question,  as  it  now  presents  itself,  is  considered  to  be  in  a 
sort  of  transition  state,  fraught  with  dangers  to  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  the  state  or  states,  if  violent  agitation  of  it  is  not  carefully 
enough  guarded  against  or  jiermitted  to  be  fomented. 

So  long  as  this  continues  to  be  the  situation,  the  wise  and  good  citi- 
zen counsels  patience,  forbearance,  and  moderation  on  the  part  of  those 
who  really  are  or  may.  imagine  to  be  more  immediately  and  injuriously 
affected  thereby,  whilst  they  look  forward  to  and  expect  that  statesmen, 
legislators,  philanthropists,  and  others  will  exert  their  utmost  powers 
in  solving,  if  possible,  the  difficult  problem. 

By  continuing  to  write  in  this  strain  I  might,  perhaps,  never  come 
any  nearer  meeting  the  Department's  requirements,  as  it  may  be  de- 
sired and  expected  that  only  facts  be  stated  in  answer  on  the  many 
points  embraced  in  the  interrogatories  contained  in  th^  above-mentioned 
circular. 

I  shall,  therefore,  pursue  it  no  further,  but  proceed  to  give  informa- 
tion consisting  of  facts,  as  near  as  may  be;  for  what  really  are  or  what 
are  the  real  facts  as  to  many  of  the  matters  to  which  the  inquiries 
extend  I  find  it  not  only  difficult,  but,  as  to  some  of  the  questions 
asked,  impossible  to  determine. 
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As  directed  in  the  circular^  I  shall  make  a  heading  of  each  of  the 
interrogatories  therein  contained,  and  answer  the  same  in  their  order 
as  far  as  possible  and  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  as  follows,  viz: 

RATES  OP  WAGES. 

By  reference  to  the  figures  in  the  schedules  herewith  transmitted, 
sucLi  answer  will  be  found  as  I  am  able  to  make  to  this  inquiry. 

To  assist  in  arriving  at  a  proper  estimate  as  to  the  amount  of  confi- 
dence to  be  placed  in  the  correctness  of  these  figures,  I  would  offer  a 
few  explanatory  remarks  respecting  the  circumstances  under  which  and 
how  they  have  been  procured,  &c. 

Few  countries  in  Europe  are  so  far  behind  and  deficient  in  possessing 
a  progressive  and  advanced  system  of  statistics  as  Holland  is. 

When  considering  that  this  country  was  foremost  in  the  field  in 
establishing  so  many  liberal  institutions,  the  above  statement  may  seen 
surprising,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true. 

,  As  for  labor  statistics  showing  rates  of  wages,  hours  of  labor,  number 
of  workmen — as  to  any  trade  or  occupation,  in  Govi  rnment  or  private 
employment,  in  city,  province,  or  country — there  are  none  whatever. 
Nor  is  there  the  least  use  to  apply  in  any  quarter  or  to  any  person  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  general  or  extended  information  on  such 
matters.  Those  who  possess  such  information  are,  as  a  rule,  averse  to 
imparting  it;  and  in  this  regard  another  laudable  characteristic  of  the 
Dutch  people  becomes  manifest,  that  of  "  minding  their  own  business." 

Thus,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  present  rates  of  wages  and  salaries 
paid  to  workmen  and  employes,  and  enable  me  to  prepare  the  herewith 
transmitted  tabular  stiatements,  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  apply  in 
person  or  by  letter  to  an  untold  number  of  proprietors,  directors,  or 
managers  of  industrial  establishments  and  other  concerns,  and  engage, 
besides,  the  services  of  an  intelligent  and  trustworthy  party  to  canvass 
or  solicit;  information  on  the  subject  for  me  of  individual  employers  and 
employes. 

While  in  most  instances  ray  requests  were  cordially  met  and  com- 
plied with,  they  were  ignored  or  declined  in  some  cases. 

1  regret  only  that  after  taking  such  great  pains  in  the  matter,  I  have 
still  occasion  to  apprehend  that  the  schedules,  as  herewith  presented, 
will,  in  some  respects,  fall  short  in  conforming  to  the  requirements  and 
suggestions  of  the  Department  as  laid  down  or  expressed  in  the  labor 
circular.  '~ 

But  as  I  have  personally,  at  best,  only  a  superficial  knowledge  as  to 
the  ruling  rates  of  wages.for  labor  of  every  class,  I  deem  it  to  be  pru- 
dent not  to  tamper  with  the  figures,  representing  them  in  the  statements 
as  handed  to  me,  which,  obtained  as  they  have  been,  from  the  most 
trusty  sources,  would  deserve  to  be  considered  as  nearer  correct  if  given 
in  their  original  form. 

cost' OP  LIVING. 

The  laboring  classes  of  this  country  can,  and  generally  do,  live  fairly 
well  on  such  wages  as  they  earned  in  recent  years,  and  as  are  still  paid. 

The  Dutch  laborers  are  not  immoderately  or  unreasonably  preten- 
tious as  to  their  subsistence,  clothing,  and  shelter,  and,  as  a  rule,  man- 
age to  live  within  their  incomes. 

Very  many  of  them  could,  and  undoubtedly  would,  be  able  to  afford 
themselves  more  general  comforts  were  they  not  addicted  to  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  strong  drinks  and  tobacco. 

The  "forms"  mentioned,  in  accordance  with  which  it  is  desired  that 
the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  from  an  American  standpoint  should 
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be  giveu,  I  have  not  yet  received,  and,  therefore^  and  because  I  do  not 
fully  compreliend  what  sort  of  a  statement  or  information  is  really  de- 
sired on  this  point,  I  am  unprepared  to  furnish  the  same. 

I  find  it  even  quite  perplexing  to  furnish  a  list  of  articles  and  say  that 
it  shows  correctly  the  articles  which  are  actually  consumed  in  Holland 
by  the  workmen  and  their  families. 

It  would  not  be  very  difflcult  to  give  a  list  of  articles  showing  what, 
from  the  Dutch  standpoint,  are  the  barest,  simplest  necessaries  of  life, 
without  which  the  laboring  men  could  not  sustain  life,  retain  health,  or 
preserve  strength,  but  that  the  working  classes  of  this  country  nor  of 
any  other  European  country,  I* suppose,  are  no  longer  contented  nor, 
fortunately,  obliged  so  to  subsist,  is  hardly  necessary  to  be  stated. 

What  are  actually  the  articles  consumed  by  the  laboring  classes  of 
this  country  depends  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances,  such  as  to  what 
particular  class  the  workmen  belong;  how  long  they  have  been  in  un- 
interrupted employment  at  higher  or  lower  wages;  whether  they  are  for 
the  time  being  in  or  out  of  employment;  whether  they  have  large  or 
small  families  to  support,  or  none  at  all,  &c. 

For  it  no  doubt  occurs  frequently  that  large  numbers  of  workmen  or 
individual  laborers,  during  seasons  of  favorable  conditions  prevailing, 
become  accustomed  to  look  upon  or  to  consider  certain  articles  as  neces- 
saries of  life,  purchase  and  use  them  regularly  and  freely,  whereas  under 
changed  circumstances  they  may  be,  and  often  are,  compelled  or  obliged 
to  regard  the  same  articles  more  in  the  light  of  luxuries,  &c. 

The  articles  in  the  list  I  furnish  consist  of  such  as  are  consumed, 
more  or  less,  in  ordinarily  prosperous  times  by  large  numbers  of  the 
laboring  men  and  their  families  in  Holland. 

FOOD   PRICES. 

statement  ahowing  the  retail pi-icee  of  certain  necessaries  of  life  in  Amsterdam,  June,  lt'84. 


Articles. 


PROVISIONS  AND  GROCERIES,  ETC. 

Bread,  white per  pound. . 

Bread,  brown,  rye do  — 

Flour,  wheat -•- .  .do. . . 

Flour,  rye do... 

Groats per  quart. 

Butter per  pound . 

Butterine do .  - . 

Cheese do... 

Beef: 

Inf^erior  quality  and  outs .  do  — 
Better  quality  and  cuts ..  do  — 

Mutton ' do — 

Bacon  do  — 

Pork,  fresh do 

Ham do... 

Horseflesh do — 

Lard do  — 

Bice do 

starch... do  ... 

Soda. .- do  . . . 

Soap do 

Sugar: 

White do.... 

Brown do  — 

Coflfee do... 

Dried  apples do  — 

Salt do  ... 

Tea do.... 

Bsgs per  piece . . 

Milk per  quart.. 

Potatoes per  bushel. . 

Cokes ' do 

Turf...,.i. per  100.. 


Price. 


03Jto$0  05i 

02^  to 

"H 

04  to 

06 

04 

06  to 

08 

22  to 

i!3 

16  to 

22 

13  to 

23 

15  to 

22 

24  to 

29 

16  to 

24 

16  to 

IS 

14  to 

22 

16  to 

26 

09  to 

13 

16  to 

22 

03ito 

06 

07  to 

11 

OIJ 

064 

12  to 

15 

9  to 

I."! 

13  to 

25 

09  to 

16 

024  to 

04 

17  to 

54 

01  to 

U24 

03  to 

04 

40  to 

66 

14  to 

18 

20  to 

40 

Articles. 


Price. 


Petroleum  per  quart . . 

Vegetables : 

Onions do — 

Carrots per  bunch. . 

Turnips per  piece.. 

Tobacco:  . 

Chewing per  pound.. 

Smoking do — 

Salt do.... 

Beer per  quart.. 

Candles -. per  package.. 

Cigars '. per  piece. . 

Beans .perquart.. 

DRY  GOODS. 

Muslin: 

White -per  yard.. 

Brown  do 

Drills,  brown do  . . 

GalicoeB do... 

Denims  dp..: 

Checks,  part  linen do 

Cheeks,  all  cotton do . . . 

Baai^  or  baize,  for  men's  under- 

shirts do 

Flannpl    do 

Stuff  for   women's  skirts   and 

aprons do 

Dimity do 

Cotton   handkerchiefs,,  "Turkey 

red   perpiece.. 

Socks,  men's  woolen...  per  pair.. 
Stockings,  women's : 

Wooftn do 

Cotton do 


'$0  03}to$0  044 

04  to       05 

08  to      16 

01 


10  to- 
10  to 
05  to 


004  to 
07  to 


20 

40 

10 

06 

12 

014 

12 


9  cts.  and  np.  • 

8  ots.aiidup. 

11  cts.  and  up. 
94  cts.  and  up. 

12  cts.  and  up. 
12  cts.  and  np. 

84  ots.  aodnp.' 

48  ots.andnp. 

16  cts.  and  up. 

12  cts.  and  up. 

11  cts.  and  up.'.,? 

6  cts.  and  up. 

36  cts.  and  up. 

32  cts.  and  np. 

16  cts.  and  up. 
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CLOTHINa. 

The  cost  of  workingmen's  every -day  suits,  or  the  garments  they  wear 
in  this  country  while  at  work,  and  which  generally  consist  of  an  under- 
shirt, drawers,  overshirt,  trousers,  blouse,  socks,  hat  or  cap,  boots  or 
shoes,  is,  according  to  quality,  from  about  $4.50  to  $10.50  per  suit. 

When  adding  thereto  the  cost  of  best  quality  long,  heavy  boots  and 
heavy  woolen  stockings,  reaching  above  the  knees,  such  as  are  com- 
monly worn  by  the  numerous  class  of  workmen  called  here  "  polder- 
werkers"  (navvies),  the  priceof a  suit  maybe  given  at  about  from  $4.50 
to  $14. 

WOKKINGMEN'S  HOUSES  AND  HOUSE  RENT.   , 

In  Amsterdam  and  in  some  of  the  otber  large  cities  in  Holland  the 
hygienic  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  and  of  those  who  are  but  lit- 
tle blessed  with  worldly  goods  has  been  and  is  continued  to  be  more 
and  more  improvedby  their  being  facilitated  in  obtaining  much  more 
healthful  dwellings 'than  they  formerly  occupied,  and  at  most  reasona- 
ble rates  for  rent. 

Prominent,  influential,  and  philanthropic  citizens,  realizing  the  great 
necessity  of  bringing  forth  from  the  dark,  damp,  unhealthy  cellars  or 
basements  many  hundreds  of  occupants  and  provide  them  with  com- 
paratively comfortable  and  healthful  domiciles,  have  organized  and  now 
conduct  the  affairs  of  associations  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  ob- 
ject, and  they  have  been  and  are  exceedingly  successful.  . 

The  city  government  of  Amsterdam  not  only  affords  them  moral  sup- 
port but  has  also  given  great  material  assistance  in  promoting  the  good 
work,  and  not  only  by  donating  grounds  for  the  building  of  houses  but 
by  aiding  it  flnanciailly  as  well. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  city  authorities  I  have  been  furnished  a 
full  statement  by  the  secretary  of  one  of  the  associations  above  men- 
tioned. As  it  contains  such  full  and  interesting  information  on  the 
subject — certainly  an  important  one^-and  also  shows  the  prices  paid  for 
rent,  I  had  it  translated  and  transcribe  it  verbatim. 

It  is  as  follows,  viz : 

*  ASSOCIATION  SALBBNO. 

Statements  respecting  the  dwelling-houses  built  ft.i/  the  Association  Salerno  for  the  henefit  of 
the  humbler  classes  with  narrow  means. 

The  dwellings  constructed  on  the  part  of  this  association  are  for. the  greater  part 
comprised  in  two  large  bnildings,  the  first  containing  forty-eight  and  the  second  forty 
dwellings,  the  ctae  being  four  and  the  other  five  stories  high. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  purchasing  sites,  so  difficult  to  he  procured  in  a  closely 
built  city,  and  also  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  the  association  considered  it  preferable 
to  combine  a  number  of  dwellings  in  a  large  block,  being  the  so-called  barrack  system. 

The  first  block  came  into  occupation  on  the  let  of  March,  18.")6,  and,  in  ronud  figures, 
cost  the  association  a  sum  of  $18,000  ;  that  is,  on  an  average  $375  per  dwelling.  Each 
dwelling  is  provided  with  a  water-closet,  fire-place,  sink  and  supply  of  water,  and  has 
plenty  of  air  and  light.  The  rent,  fixed  according  to  size  and  situation  (in  front  or 
at  the  back,  ground  floor  or  upper  floors),  amounts  to  from  40  to  76  cents  per  week, 
jointly  producing  |1,376.80  per  aunum,  or  rather  more  than  7.6 per  cent-Sfef  the  capital 
employed. 

The  second  block  was  built  on  the  part  of  the  association  in  1874. 

It  is  five  stories  high,  and  on"  each  floor  there  are  eight  dwellings,  four  in  the  front 
and  four  in  the  back  part  of  the  building,  the  latter  looking  into  a  back  yard  nearly 
28  feet  in  depth.     In  all,  therefore,  forty  dwellings  of  the  same  size. 

Each  dwelling  contains  a  sitting-room,  with  an  iron  bedstead,  an  adjoining  kitchen, 
and  behind  these  an  alcove  and  another  recess,  both  suited  for  bedrooms. 
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The  sitting-room  has  a  fire-place  and  a  cupboard,  the  kitchen  likewise  a  fire-place 
and  a  cupboard,  besides  a  sink  and  water  supply.  Each  dwelling  has  its  own  water- 
closet,  opening  on  the  landing.  ,  .*!,■>.+>, 

Four  continuous  staircases  give  admittance  to  the  several  dwellings,  of  which  there 
are  two  on  every  landing. 

All  the  rooms  and  kitchens  have  whitewashed  ceilings,  besides  which  the  walls  of 
the  sitting  rooms  are  papered. 

Each  dwelling  occupies  a  space  of  452  square  feet,  and  the  height  of  each  nonr  is  9 
feet  10  inches,  excepting  the  top  floor,  which  is  somewhat  less  in  neight. 

The  costs  of  building,  &,c.,  have  amounted  to  : 

Florins. 

Building  site  and  for  raising  the  ground 5, 400 

Construction  by  contract - 49, 834 

Water-closet  system  Liernur 2,746 

Remuneration  of  architect 4, 000 

Extra  exi)enses 520 

Total , 62,500 

Equivalent  to  $25,000. 

The  weekly  rent  for  dwellings  on  the  ground  floor  is  $1  in  the  front,  and  90  cents 
in  the  back  part  of  the  building.  The  rent  for  those  on  the  «pper  stories  is  10  cents 
less  for  every  story  higher  up. 

The  total  amount  of  rent  for  the  forty  dwellings  now  is  (after  a  small  increase  for 
improvements  that  have  been  made)  $1,626.56  per  annum,  averaging  not  quite  80 
cents  per  week  for  each  dwelling,  and  prodnciiig  somewhat,  more  than  6^  per  cent, 
of  the  capital  employed. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  sale  of  spirits  in  the  building  is  prohibited,  and  that  one 
of  the  dwellings  on  the  ground  floor  has  been  fitted  np  for  a  shop. 

The  back  yard  communicates  with  the  street  by  a  passage  more  than  8  feet  wide 
and  is  lighted  at  night  by  a  gas-lamp  at  the  expense  of  the  association. 

The  rent  charged  by  the  Association  "  Salerno"  is  said  to  be  consid- 
erably less  than  is  charged  by  other  societies  or  companies,  qr  for  sim- 
ilar accommodations  in  this  and  other  large  cities,  outside  of  any  such 
institutions. 

From  a  report  before  me  of  the  association  for  the  benefit  of  the  labor-  ' 
ing  classes,  &c.,  I  observe  that  the  association  owns  13  buildings,  contain- 
ing 570  woningen  (dwellings) ;  that  the  cost  of  their  construction,  inclu- 
sive of  cost  of  grounds,  &c.,  was  816,555.95  florins,  or  about  $326,622.38, 
and  that  the  rent  now  received  averages  from  62  to  84  cents  for  single 
rooms,  &c.,  and  from  80  cents  to  $1  for  two  rooms,  &c.,  per  week. 

Eegarding  house  rents  in  the  manufacturing  towns  in  different  prov- 
inces, I  quote  here  a  statement  from  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Van  Heek  & 
Co.,  mill  owners,  at  Enschedfe,  Overyssel.    They  say : 

The  houses  occupied  by  our  laborers  are  all  very  much  alike  and  consist  of  two 
rooms,  a  front  room  and  a  back  room,  the  former  serving  as  kitchen  and  sitting-room 
as  well. 

The  better  class  of  laborers  have,  many  of  them,  their  own  houses,  and  these  have, 
as  a  rule,  three  and  some  of  them  four  rooms,  the  front  room  servkig  invariably  as 
kitchen  and  sitting-room.  ' 

The  rents  vary,  of  course,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  houses  and  their  situa- 
tion, but  as  an^  average  36  cents  (American)  may  be  considered  the  weekly  rent  for 
the  forbaer  and  48  cents  (American)  that  for  the  latter  class  of  houses. 

In  our  opinion  a  tendency  is  observable  to  build  rather  larger  houses  of  the  better 
class,  because  the  diii'erence  in  rent  is  smaller  than  in  the  accommodation,  and  they 
are  much  more  readily  rented  than  those  of  the  inferior  class. 

The  city  authorities  of  Tilburg,  Almelo,  and  Helmond  have  all  kindly 
furnished  me  information  on  this  subject,  but  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  give  the  details  thereof,  as  the  rents  there  are  just  about  the  same  as 
at  Ensched^,  excepting  that  they  report  that  outside  and  adjacent  to 
their  towns  small  houses  with  a  small  piece  of  land  thereto  belonging 
can  be  rented  at  from  about  $12  to  $16  per  annum. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  articles  of  food  and  drink  consumed,  by  tb^ 

•  I 
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laboring  classes  of  this  country,  it  may  be  assumed  that,  as  a  rule,  they 
are  sound  and  unadulterated,  no  matter  what  their  quality. 

So  far  as  a  strict  Government  supervision  can  guard  against  the  sale 
of  spurious,  unwholesome,  or  dangerous  articles  nothing  is  neglected. 

The  Government  inspectors  of  provisions,  groceries,  meats,  &c.,  are 
ever  on  the  watch  and  performing  their  duties  most  conscientiously ; 
and  the  practice  of  submitting  to  them  for  examination  and  inspection 
articles  suspected  to  be  in  the  least  impure  or  spoiled  prevails  very  ex- 
tensively. 

The  prices  of  provisions  and  groceries,  as  well  as  of  other  necessaries 
of  life,  as  they  now  rule,  show,  on  the  whole,  a  slight  decrease,  when 
compared  with  what  they  were  in  1878  and  ^ince. 

In  the  large  citifes,  such  as  Amsterdam,  Eotterdam,  the  Hague,  and 
others,  there  exist  certain  societies  whose  very  names  not  only  imply, 
but  here  they  guarantee  that  the  aim  and  object  for  which  they  are 
created  and  organized  are,  as  far  as  jjossible,  actually  realized. 

There  are  the  "  Maatschappy  voorden  Werkenden  Stand "  (society 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  laboring  classes),  the  "Maatschappy  tot  Nut 
van  het  Algemeen"  (society  for  promoting  the  common  welfare),  &c. 

The  field  of  the  general  usefulness  of  these  institutions  embraces  the 
making  of  provisions  for  workingmen,  more  particularly  for  those  who 
are  unmarried,  by  providing  boarding  and  lodging  houses,  where  at  the 
lowest  possible  prices  they  can  obtain  wholesome  food  and  refreshments, 
and  comfortable,  clean,  and  healthful  lodgings. 

At  Amsterdam— under  the  auspices  of  three  different  such  societies — 
there  are  now  seven  such  boarding  and  lodging  houses.  Bach  has 
accommodations  for  from  fifty  to  eighty  lodgers,  and  meals  or  eatables 
can  be  furnished  to  many  hundreds  in  each  every  day. 

As  a  rule,  the  bedrooms  are  occupied  nightly,  and  there  are  often  ap- 
plications for  more,  so  that  it  is  clearly  evident  they  supply  a  great 
want. 

But  all  these  establishments  are  so  well  and  economically  conducted 
that  they  are  not  alone  only  self-supporting,  but  pay  a  small  rate  of  in- 
terest on  the  capital  therein  invested. 

In  company  of  one  of  the  principal  patrons  of  these  institutions  I  paid 
a  personal,  visit  to  two  of  them  one  day. 

A  visit  from  me  was  not  and  could  not  have  been  expected,  and  yet 
at  so  early  an  hour  of  the  day  as  11  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  found 
everything  in  the  most  perfect  order  in  the  establishment  we  first  en- 
tered, and  not  alone  in  the  basement,  kitchens,  and  in  the  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor,  bat  in  every  bedroom  on  the  floors  above.  The  beds,  con- 
sisting of  good  mattresses,  clean,  white  sheets,  and  white,  woolen 
blankets,  were  all  made  up  already ;  and  no  dirty  water  or  anything, 
unclean  was  left  anywhere  or  to  be  seen,  but  everything  swept  and 
dusted  ready  for  use.  Considering  that  about  fifty  persons  had  occu- 
pied as  many  rooms  in  the  house  the  previous  night,  the  fact  that  at  so 
early  an  hour  in  the  morning  the  entire  establishment  presented  so 
very  clean  and  neat  an  appearance  would  seem  to  deserve  more  than  a 
passing  notice. 

The  institution  I  subsequently  visited  I  found,  in  all  respects,  in  the 
same  admirable  condition,  and  I  am  assured  I  would  find  it  no  different 
if  I  were  to  visit  them  all,  they  all  being  conducted  in  very  much  the 
same  manner  and  style. 

Spirituous  liquors  are  not  for  sale  in  any  of  these  establishments,  and 
in  one  that  I  visited  there  are  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  and  a  large 
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collection  of  books  provided  for  the  use  of  the  visitors,  and  it  also  con- 
tains a  large  hall  or  lecture-room  of  which  good  use  is  made. 

The  prices  for  board  and  lodging  are  not  quite  alike  in  these  places  j 
they  differ,  but  not  a  great  deal. 

I  here  copy  the  tariff  for  eatables,  drinkables,  and  lodgings,  of  the 
"  Boarding  House  of  the  Society  for  the  Amelioration  of  the  Laboring 
Glasses": 

Cents, 
Dinner  (noon  meal)  consistiing  of  soup,  large  portion  of  potatoes  and  vegetables 

with  fat •••; 9 

Second,  or  extra,  portion  of  soup....' '. 2 

Half  portion  potatoes .' 2J 

Coffee  and  bread,  butter  and  cheese 4i 

Bread,  butter,  and  cheese 3f 

Bread,  butter,  and  cheese,  half  portion 2 

Portion  of  beef - 7J 

Portion  of  pork 6 

Half  portion  beef 4 

Half  portion  pork 3f 

Butter,  milk,  and  bread 4} 

Cup  coffee ij 

Glass  Dutch  beer i ij 

Half  bottle  Dutch  beer ^ 

Lodging :  ' 

For  one  night,  including  a  cup  of  coffee  in  the  morning 14 

Subscription  per  week,  *v^ith  coffee 60 

I  add  now  still  another  tariff,  that  of  the  VolkskofiQehuis  en  Loge- 
ment  de  Vrede"  (people's  coffee  and  lodging  house,  "The  Peace"). 

This  establishment  is  more  particularly  intended  to  furnish  lodgings, 
but  eatables  and  refreshments  are  obtainable.  It  has  somewhat  superior 
accommodatidns,  and  is  frequented  by  better  situated  laborers  and  others. 

Koonis  for  single  men : 

Per  night |0  20 

Per  week 80 

Kooms  for  married  couples : 

Per  night 40 

Per  week ; 2  00 

Bread  and  butter ..1 ;  02 

Sandwich  with  cheese 03 

Sandwich  with  roast  beef  or  ham 10 

Sandwich  with  sausage ^ 06 

Pickled  herring ' 04 

Beefsteak  with  bread 20 

Beefsteak  with  bread  and  potatoes 24 

Bowl  of  coffee Oli 

Cup  of  coffee  or  tea 02 

Cup  of  water  chocolate 02J 

Cup  of  milk  chocolate 04 

Cup  of  conillon 06 

Glass  of  milk 02 

Glass  of  beer 02 

Glass  of  soda  water 03 

Bottle  of  cider 06 

Bottle  of  ale,  Dutch ". "!'!!".!! II!".. "II!.]  06 

Bottle  of  porter,  Dutch III!!!!!!  06 

Glass  of  lemonade I!!!!!!!!!!!  02 

PAST  AND  PEESENT  WAGES. 

In  SO  far  as  the  rates  of  wages  which  prevailed  in  1878  have  under- 
gone any  change,  it  has  been  almost  exclusively  in  favor  of  higher 
wages.    In  nearly  all  cases  where  the  wages  have  been  increased  it  oc- 
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curred  down  until  about  eighteen  months  or  two  years  ago  and  raiely 
ever  since,  but  t-hese  higher  wages  continue  so  far  to  be  paid. 

In  many  trades,  occupations,  or  employments  the  wages  have  re- 
mained about  tlie  same  as  they  were  in  1878 ;  and  I  have  not  learned  of 
any  noteworthy  decrease,  excepting  in  the  diamond  industry.  .5  »«■ 

The  wages  of  the  workmen  in  the  house.-buUding  and  in  the  general 
trades  are  reported  to  me  to  have  in  nearly  every  case  been  increased, 
but  to  what  precise  extent  in  each  case  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, only  that  it  amounts  from  about  10  to  25  per  cent. 

Household  servants'  wages  are  said  to  be  about  20  per  cent,  higher 
now  than  in  1878,  and  so  are  store  and  shop  wages  somewhat  advanced. 

The  employes  in  some  of  the  foundries,  machine  shops,  &c.,  have  bet- 
tered themselves  by  from  10  to  12J  per  cent,  &c. 
.  The  wages  of  the  employes  on  railways,  in  sugar  refineries,  in  facto- 
ries and  mills,  in  ship-yards  and  ship-building  have  all  remained  about 
stationary,  and  so  have  the  wages  of  farm  laborers  and  seamen  re- 
mained about  the  same. 

It  is  also  asked  in  this  interrogatory  what  the  conditions  were  which 
prevailed  in  1878,  since  then,  and  which  now  prevail. 

To  investigate  this  matter  so  as  to  place  me  in  position  to  review  it 
comprehensively  and  describe  it  fully  would  demand  an  amount  of  time 
such  as  is  not  at  my  disposal,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  it  can  be  or  is 
expected.    It  is  only  possible  for  me  to  answer  briefly. 

The  year  1878  was  not  a  prosperous  year  as  regards  the  commerce, 
navigation,  and  industries  of  the  Netherlands,  nor  was  any  year  since 
more  than  ordinarily  so.  The  year  1879  resulted  generally  more  satis- 
factory than  any  year  since.  The  year  1883  was  in  many  respects  even 
more  unpropitious  than  any  of  the  years  going  before  since  1877. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  present  year  everything  seems  to  have 
gone  from  bad  enough  to  even  worse.  Many  of  the,  principal  industrial 
and  manufacturing  establishments,  previously  carried  on  or  operated  in- 
sufficiently profitable,  find  themselves  now  in  a  more  or  less  languishing 
state,  and  whilst,  as  already  mentioned  in  this  report,  the  rate  of  wages 
for  all  classes  of  labor  is  still  maintained,  many  hundreds  of  workmen 
and  laborers  have  been  discharged,  and  are  now  entirely  out  of  work. 

Commerce  and  trade  appear  to  be  at  present  in  a  more  unsatisfactory 
condition,  and  there  are  more  universal  complaints  heard  than  ever 
before,  within  my  experience. 

The  results  of  agricultural  pursuits  within  the  past  few  years  make 
a.lso  the  farmers,  stockraisers,  and  dairymen  more  or  less  discontented. 
■  What  furthermore  contributes  largely  to  the  present  unfavorable 
situation  of  the  material  affairs  of  this  country  is  the  recent  great 
shrinkage  in  the  value  of  different  securities. 

The  losses  suffered  in  Holland  within  a  year  or  so  lastpastbythe  decline 
in  the  prices  of  American  railway  shares  and  bonds  alone  amount  to 
a  great  many  millions  of  florins,  if  I  am  correctly  informed  and  the 
effect  of  the  loss  of  so  vast  an  amount  of  money  causes,  it  is  said,  if 
even  indirectly,  widespread  injury. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  present  general  aspect  of  affairs  is  cer- 
tainly far  from  encouraging,  but,  indeed,  gloomy.  Nor  are  there,  as 
yet,  any  indications  which  foreshadow  any  improvement  in  the  near 
future ;  on  the  contrary,  the  outlook  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  unpromis- 
ing- 
It  will  be  seen  that  at  present  the  rates  of  wages  are  comparatively 
high,  whilst  the  conditions  now  prevailing  are  much  less  favorable  than 
in  J878  and  since.    That  this  is  an  abnormal  state  of  affairs  is  too  obvious 
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to  require  explanation,  and  that,  under  unchanged  circumstances,  it  can- 
not long  continue  so  seems  equally  certain ;  for  dear  labor  and  a  flooded 
labor  market  are  hardly  reconcilable  anywhere. 

.  HABITS   OF   THE   WORKING  CLASSES. 

To  generalize  or  speak  in  positive  terms  in  answer  to  this  interroga- 
tory, I  could  hardly  do  without  incurring  the  risk  of  causing  displeas- 
ure in  some  quarter  or  quarters,  as  it  touches  a  matter  respecting  which 
the  Dutch  people — the  laboring  classes  as  well  as  all  others — are  pecu- 
liarly sensitive;  nor  could  I  do  so  without  danger  of  falling  into  mis- 
takes or  of  unintentionally  doing  injustice. 

I  have  consulted  upon  this  point  several  of  the  generally-acknow^ 
edged  best  authorities  here,  men  who  have  lived  in  the  country  all  their 
lifetime,  and  who  have  had  for  many  years  exceptionally  good  opportu-' 
nities  fqr  observing  and  for  learning  to  know  the  habits  and  general 
character  of  the  working  classes  of  this  country,  but  I  found  them  all 
tx)  be  equally  reluctant  to  express  any  really  decided  opinions  upon  it. 

They  say,  in  substance,  that,  though  Holland  is  not  a  very  extensive 
country,  and  its  working  population,  as  compared  to  certain  other  Eu- 
ropean countries,  not  very  large,  still  there  exist  such  a  variety  of 
causes,  whose  influences  make  themselves  felt  in  so  many  ways  and 
create  such  a  diversity  of  habits,  that  to  describe  them  correctly  and 
justly  would  necessitate  the  impracticable  task  of  classifying  the  work- 
ing population  of  this  country  into  many  different  groups,  and  describe 
the  habits  of  each  separately,  as  well  as  the  causes  which  affect  these 
habits  for  good  or  evil. 

It  being  especially  inquired  as  to  whether  the  working  classes  of  this 
district  or  country  are  steady  and  trustworthy,  or  otherwise ;  saving, 
or  otherwise.  I  would  not  be  altogether  silent  on  these  points,  as  so 
doing  might  be  misinterpreted  to  their  discredit.  The  facts  in  the  case, 
so  far  as  ascertainable  or  known  to  me,  warrant  me  to  state  that  the 
working  classes  of  this  country  are  "  tolerably  steady,"  "  very  trustwor- 
thy," and  "  apparently  inclined  to  oe  saving." 

In  further  explanation  of  these  statements,  I  can,  perhaps,  best  illus- 
trate the  meaning  I  desire  to  convey  by  saying  that  the  "  Dutch"  still 
are,  as  they  always  have  been,  singularly  "  a  commercial  and  sea- 
faring" people;  that  everything  connected  with  those  pursuits  is  thor- 
oughly understood  by  them  and  generally  done  or  practiced  to  a  certain 
degree  of  perfection. 

lu  most  all  other  respects,  excepting,  perhaps,  stock-raising,  dairying, 
and  the  bulb-cultivation,  they  are  not  nearly  as  far  advanced  or  progres- 
sive. In  saying  this  1,  of  course,  have  no  reference  whatever  to  art, 
science,  or  literature,  and  kindred  pursuits,  but  only  to  those  of  indus- 
try, mechanics,  &c. 

As  regards  the  trustworthiness  of  the  workmen  and  employes  in  this 
country,  and  especially  in  so  far  as  that  term  denotes  but  "common  hon- 
esty," I  take  pleasure  in  recording  that  they  cannot  well  be  excelled  any- 
where in  this  respect.  There  is  hardly  a  limit  to  the  trust  and  confi- 
dence which  is  placed  in  certain  classes  of  them,  in  the  way  of  being 
temporarily  and  sometimes  more  or  less  permanently  intrusted  with  the 
care  and  safekeeping  of  large  amoilnts  of  money  and  valuable  property, 
but  breaches  of  faith  or  trust  are  but  rarely  heard  of. 

I  also  say  that  the  laboring  classes  of  this  country  are  apparently  iij- 
clined  to  be  saving.    By  this  I  mean  that  those  who  are  least  favorably}! 
situated,  either  in  the  way  of  receiving  small  wages,  or  who  have  large 
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families  to  provide  for,  or  to  contend  against  adverse  circumstances  of 
any  kind,  generally  restrfct  themselves  to  a  most  frugal,  I  may  say  ab- 
stemious, mode  of  living,  so  as  to  "  make  both  ends  meet,"  and  that  they 
usually  do  so  with  resignation.  Those  who  are  in  such  respects  better 
or  more  favorably  situated  would  appear  to  be  saving  something,  if  the 
state  or  condition  of  the  savings  banks  in  this  country  can  be  taken  as 
an  indication  of  the  fact,  as  would  be  reasonable  to  presume. 

As  represented  to  me,  there  were  in  1880  266  private  savings  banks 
(Spaarkassen)  in  the  country,  holding  deposits  amounting  to  about 
$14,600,000.  To  these  were  added  in  April,  1881,  the  Government  postal 
savings  banks,  and  from  a  statement,  kindly  furnished  me  by  the  director 
of  them,  I  quote  the  following,  viz : 

Janua/ry  1, 1884. 

Deposit  books  iHsned 77,677 

'  Deposit  books  returned  (paid  up) 9,755 

Bemainiugin  circulation 67, 92? 

^  ■  Fiorina. 

Amount  of  the  deposits 6,169,150.43 

Amount  of  the  withdrawals 3,061,  524.11 

Excess  of  deposits  over  withdrawals 3,107,626.32 

Interest.. * 109,979.07 

Amount  due  depositors  January  1,  1884 3,217,605.  39 

Number  of  deposits  in  postage-stamps , 73,162 

Number  of  deposits  each  of  .25  florin 40, 624 

Number  of  deposits  each  of  .26  to  1  florin 66, 002 

Number  of  deposits  each  of  1  to  10  florins 213, 050 

Number  of  deposits  each  of  10  to  100  florins...; 73,085 

.Number  of  deposits  each  of  100  florins  and  over 13,750 

Total  number  of  deposits 479,673, 

Number  of  withdrawals 72,212 

Thus  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  deposits  in  private  and  Government 
savings  institutions  amount,  at  this  time,  to  over  40,000,000  florins,  or 
about  $16,000,000.  What  proportion  of  this  amount  belongs  to  the 
laboring  classes  I  am,  however,  unable  to  state.  Several  directors  and 
other  officers  of  savings  banks  whom  I  consulted  on  this  point  tell  me 
it  would  be  impossible  to  furnish  even  an  estimate  thei-eon. 

In  summing  up  on  this  point  I  can,  perhaps,  best  and  most  correctly 
illustrate  the  entire  situation,  as  regards  the  well-being  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  working  population  of  this  country,  if  permitted  to  in- 
dulge to  speak  figuratively,  as  follows :  As  the  barometer  is  an  instru- 
ment for  determining  the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  so  does 
"  strong  drink,"  or  the  rate  at  which  it  is  used  to  excess,  moderation,  or 
wholly  abstained  from,  truly  indicate  the  condition  or  state  of  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  the  individual  laborer  and  of  the  laboring 
classes  of  this  country ;  and  I  regret  to  be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  has  been  hitherto,  and  still  is,  the  chief  factor  in  preventing  more  sat- 
isfactory conditions  to  prevail. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  appropriate,  if  not  interesting  and  use- 
ful, to  give  a  short  extract  from  the  new  license  law  which  went  into 
effect  in  this  country  on  the  1st  of  JTovember,  1881 ;  also  some  figures, 
showing  how  it  operates,  (Sec.  Amongst  its  provisions  is  one  which  re- 
92  A— LA^ 82 
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stricts  the  granting  of  licenses  for  thfe  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  in  quan- 
tities less  than  2  liters,  as  follows,  viz :  , 

The  number  of  licenses  to  be  granted  in  any  municipality,  city,  or  town  of  mors 
than  50,000  inhabitants,  may  not  exceed  1  to  each  500  of  the  population;  in  places 
of  over  20,000  and  not  more  than  50,000  inhabitants,  1  to  each  400  of  the  population 
in  places  of  over  10,000  and  not  over  20,000  inhabitants,  1  to  each  300  of  the  popnla-J 
tion ;  and  in  all  other  places,  1  to  each  250  of  the  population. 

Since  the  law  has  been  in  force,  less  than  three  years,  there  have  been, 
throughout  the  Kingdom,  15,000  bar-rooms  closed  where  spirits  were 
formerly  sold. 

la  Amsterdam,  with  a  population  of  about  360,000,  the  number  of 
such  liquor  shops  has  been  reduced  from  2,000  to  1,650.  At  the  same 
time  it  does  not  appear,  unfortunately,  that  the  consumption  of  spirit- 
uous liquors  has  decreased.  / 

The  amount  of  excise  duties  or  internal  revenue  on  spirits  consumed 
in  this  country,  with  a  population  of  about  4,060,000,  was  in — 

1881 $9,083,600 

1*2 8,842,400 

1883 8,998,800 

The  sum  received  at  Amsterdam  for  licenses  was  $28,469.51  for  the 
year  1882-'83,  and  $35,033.05  for  the  year  1883-'84.  The  number  of 
violations  of  the  license  law  at  Amsterdam  were  8,112  in  1882,  and 
6,924  in  1883.  The  police  at  Amsterdam  arrested  10,107  persons  for 
public  drunkenness  in  1881 ;  in  1882,  9,199 ;  and  in  1883  only  7,841,  so 
it  would  appear  that  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  law  operates  favora- 
bly so  far  as  checking  public  drunkenness  is  concerned. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYER  AND   EMPLOY:^. 

A  combination  of  circumstances  has  long  since  convinced  the  em- 
ployers and  others  of  this  country  that  there  subsists  a  certain  com- 
munity of  interests  between  capital  and  labor  or  between  employers 
and  employes,  which,  to  be  fostered  and  promoted  for  their  common 
benefit,  makes  it  desirable,  if  not  indispensable,  that  amicable,  harmo- 
nious relations  should  characterize  their  mutual  business  intercourse. 

However,  in  a  country  like  Holland,  where  class  distinctions  in  social 
life  are  so  strongly  marked,  it  cannot,  of  course,  be  expected  that  there 
should  exist  any  intimacy  or  familiarity  at  any  time  between  employ- 
ers and  employes. 

Again,  it  might  be  said  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  feeling 
which  prevails  between  the  laborer  and  the  farmer,  the  merchant  and 
his  clerk,  &c.,  and  between  the  employed  and  employers  in  city  or 
country,  &c. 

At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  denied,  as  is  stated  to  me,  that  there 
exists  a  certain  historical  distrust  on  the  part  of  the  employ^  against 
the  employer,  but  it  is  being  slowly  weakened  and  disarmed  by  the 
many  proofs  of  benevolence  and  earnest  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  and  suffering  made  in  such  abundance  and  for  many 
years  by  employers  and  by  the  wealthy  and  favored  classes  generally. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  in  this  country  the  feeling  between 
employ^  and  employer  is  fairly  satisfactory  and  further  improving,  and 
in  the  same  degree  is  this  feeling  favorable  in  its  effects  upon  the  pros- 
perity  of  the  community. 

ORGANIZED  CONDITION  OF  LABOR. 

Trades-unions  were  first  started  in  this  country  between  the  years 
1866  and  1871.    Among  the  earliest  in  the  field  and  most  prominent 
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was  the  Typographers'  Union,  with  their  organ,  named  "De  Workman" 
(The  Workman). 

The  agitations  of  the  "Internationals"  soon  exerted  considerable  in- 
fluence here,  but  it  was  of  only  short  duration,  as  the  antipathy  of  the 
Dutch  workmen  was  speedily  manifested  against  that  organization, 
which  after  a  somewhat  hard  struggle  could  count  but  few  adherents. 

In  October,  1871,  the  "  General  Dutch  Trades  Union"  was  founded, 
which  afterwards  started  and  still  maintains  a  medium  in  the  "  Werk- 
mansbode"  (Workman's  Messenger).  This  organization  still  exists,  and 
unites  under  a  certain  central  kdministration  twenty -eight  distinct  trades- 
unions  and  fifteen  "mixed  unions."  By  "  mixed  unions"  are  meant  such 
as  are  composed  of  members  who  have  not  all  one  and  the  same  trade, 
but  who  belong  to  different  trades;  and  they  are  chiefly  found  in  small 
towns  and  villages. 

The  General  Dutch  Trades  Union  is  pledged  to  and  advocates  general 
suffrage,  compulsory  education,  a  normal  time  of  labor,  fixed  at  ten 
hours  per  day,  and  limitation  of  the  work  of  children,  and  its  general 
purposes  are  the  furtherance  of  the  interests  of  labor  through  coopera- 
tion.  To  secure  to  the  members  of  the  "union"  financial  assistance  in 
time  of  sickness  and  some  support  in  old  age  is  particularly  aimed  at; 
there  has^lso  a  fund  been  established  from  which  to  defray  burial  ex- 
penses in  certain  cases. 

There  are  in  the  country  besides  and  independent  of  the  above- 
mentioned  "  general  union,"  thirty-two  separately  existing  "  trades 
unions"  and  sixty-four  "mixed  unions";  amongst  the  latter  are  two 
female  organizations,  one  at  Amsterdam  and  one  at  Rotterdam. 

The  workmen  belonging  to  the  Galvinist  Ghurch  have  formed  a  sep- 
arate union,  named  Patrimonium.  They  also  issue  and  support  a  weekly 
paper,  called  "De  Werkmansvriend "  (The  Friend  of  the  Laborer). 

In  difterent  provinces,  especially  in  those  of  the  southern  part^f  the 
country,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  have  established  unions  for  jour- 
neymen, but  there  seems  to  be  but  little  heard  or  known  of  their  activ- 
ity. 

There  exists  here  also  a  Social  Democratic  Union,  whose  greatest  num- 
ber of  adherents  are  found  at  Amsterdam  and  at  the  Hague,  and  it  has 
a  few  isolated  and  unimportant  branches  in  the  country  at  such  places 
as  Koog,  Zaandyk,  and  Lemmer. 

The  organization  issues  and  maintains  a  weekly  paper,  styled  "Recht 
voor  Allen"  (Right  for  All). 

Its  most  and  more  radical  members  hold  and  advocate  the  generally 
regarded  to  be  objectionable  principles  of  Sooial  Democrats  elsewhere, 
but  they  exert  hardly  any  power  or  influence  here,  and  there  seems  not 
to  be  the  least  apprehension  that  they  can  or  will  do  any  mischief. 
They  are  quite  undisturbed  in  holding  their  meetings,  discussing  un- 
practicable,  ephemeral  schemes,  proposing  and  carrying  queer  resolu- 
tions, &c.  But  as  they  lack  the  strength  to  carry,  as  it  were,  anything 
else,  they  are  not  interfered  with,  whilst  their  proceedings  are,  at  the 
same  time,  more  or  less  closely  watched  by  the  authorities. 

It  is  claimed  and  represented  to  me  that,  generally  speaking,  the 
trades  unions,  as  organized  and  conducted  here,  are  not  considered  as 
institutions  necessarily  antagonistic  to  the  employers  or  to  capital. 

On  the  contrary  it  is  said  that  joint  deliberations  and  efforts  have  on 
more  than  one  occasion  produced  favorable  and  satisfactory  results, 
benefiting  both  employes  and  employers.  Such  being  the  case  it  must 
be  observed  that  there  exists  no  cause  here  for  the  establishment  of 
counter-organizations  of  capital,  and  there  are  none ;  and  no  local  or 
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general  laws  bearing  on  such  organizations;  at  least  not  so  far  as  1 
have  been  able  to  ascertain. 

In  this  connection  and  before  going  over  to  the  answer  of  the  suc- 
ceeding interrogatory  a  few  brief  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  public 
school  or  educational  system  of  the  country  may  be  in  place  here  and 
interest  the  reader; 

It  will  have  been  noticed  by  the  foregoing  that  "  compulsory  educa- 
tion" is  amongst  the  things  favored  and  advocated  by  certain  trades 
unions,  and  in  order  to  show  why  this  is  done  I  am  induced  to  allude 
to  the  matter  by  a  few  facts  and  figures. 

In  accordance  to  a  statement  made  to  me  by  as  competent  an  author- 
ity as  can  be  found  here,  there  are  at  this  time  not  less  than  70,000  chil- 
dren in  the  country  of  school-age,  or  from  6  to  12  years  old,  who  are 
without  the  benefit  of  any  education.  This  would  seem  to  be  deplora- 
ble in  any  country  with  a  population  of  not  much  over  4,000,000,  but 
jbeing  the  case  in  Holland,  one  of  the  countries  foremost  in  establishing 
and  now  otherwise  abounding  in  liberal  and  beneficent  institutions  of 
every  sort  and  in  educational  institutions  of  a  high  grade,  it  is  almost 
incomprehensible. 

At  Amsterdam  there  were  6,786  children  in  1882  and  4,815  in  1883, 
or  17.8  per  cent,  in  the  former  and  12.2  per  cent,  in  the  latter  yfear  out  of 
all  children  of  school  age  in  the  city,  who  received  no  education.  At 
the  same  time  it  remains  to  be  stated  that  the  state  provides  education 
"free  of  charge"  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  so  far  as  "Lagerschool 
onderwiys"  is  concerned  (teaching  in  the  lower  or  elementary  schools). 

What,  as  described  to  me,  principally  causes  this  state  of  aflfairs  is, 
in  the  first  place,  the  neglect  of  the  parents  amongst  certain  classes  of 
the  community  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  in  some  places,  the  want  of  sufficient  school  rooms. 

Why  compulsory  education  has,  as  yet,  not  been  introduced  here  is, 
if  ^he  matter  is  correctly  explained  to  me,  because  of  the  public  schools 
being  non-sectarian  in  the  strictest  sense,,  and  the  consequently  strong 
and  bitter  opposition  met  in  certain  quarters  to  legislate  on  the  subject 
and  make  education  compulsory  in  schools  from  which  the  Bible  is  ex- 
cluded. 

STRIKES. 

For  several  years  immediately  after  the  Franco-German  war  a  few 
spasmodic  a,ttempt8  at  strikes  were  made,  but  they  all  signally  failed  in 
securing  to  those  who  ina.ugurated  them  and  participated  therein  the 
desired  and  expected  results.  This  had  so  discouraging  an  effect  that 
workmen  inclined  that  way  never  forgot  the  lesson,  and  strikes  have 
been  but  rare  occurrences  since  then. 

Some  years  ago  the  cigar-makers  here,  and  in  a  number  of  other  places 
in  this  country,  ventured  upon  a  strike  for  higher  wages,  and,  though 
they  received  a  great  deal  of  assistance  from  the  "unions"  and  other- 
wise, enabling  them  to  persist  in  their  demands  for  some  time,  thev  had 
to  succumb  at  last  without  effecting  their  purpose. 

More  recently,  it  was  in  April,  1883,  a  strike  took  place  on  the  part  of 
the  workmen  in  the  cotton-mills  at  Yeenendaal,  in  consequence  of  a 
proposed  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  wages  then  paid.  The  strikers 
in  this  case  assumed  a  most  threatening  attitude,  and,  well-grounded 
fears  being  entertained  that  mischief  was  intended,  the  town  authorities 
promptly  procured  military  assistance  from  a  garrison  near  by.  This 
had  the  effect  of  quickly  ending  the  strike,  which,  altogether,  lasted 
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about  eight  days.    Most  all  of  the  men  went  to  work  again  after  agree- 
ing to  the  proposed  reduction  in  the  wages. 

Still  later  on,  in  October,  1883,  another  strike  took  place  in  the  same 
mills,  i}i  the  weaving  department  thereof,  lasting  from  three  to  four 
weeks.  This  time  the  matter  of  wages  was  not  at  issue.  The  cause  of 
the  strike  was  simply  that  the  workmen  objected  to  the  (imploymept  by 
the  company  of  an  English  sizar. 

In  this  instance  the  company  closed  the  works  until  the  workmen  sig- 
nified their  willingness  to  retui'n  to  work  again,  which  all  were  allowed 
to  do  excepting  the  leaders  in  the  strike.  The  English  sizar  was  re- 
tained. 

This  ends  the  chapter  on  strikes  in  this  country,  excepting  one  other 
of  considerable  dimensions,  but  concerning  which  I  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  particulars.  It  occurred  about  two  years  ago  in  a  large  ship- 
yard here  for  the  building  of  iron  ships.  Several  hundreds  of  hands 
participated  in  it.  It  involved  not  only  the  question  of  wages,  but  arose 
quite  as  much  out  of  an  opposition  to  the  employment  of  foreign  work- 
men (English  riveters),  of  whom  a  certain  number  had  previously  been 
brought  from  England.  It  did  not  last  very  long,  but  how  it  finally 
ended  I  have  not  learned.  ,  At  any  rate  the  foreign  workmen  left  the  es- 
tablishment, but  whether  of  their  own  accord  or  from  compulsion  as  a 
consequence  of  the  strike,  I  cannot  say. 

Arbitration,  I  am  told,  though  on  all  occasions  of  strikes  occurring 
here,  much  discussed,  generally  proposed  or  offered,  has  hitherto  not 
been  applied- 

So  far  as  actual  and  local  exi)erience  serves  in  determining  what  are 
the  effects  of  strikes  on  the  advancement,  or  otherwise,  of  labor,  &c., 
the  impression  prevails  here  that  they  tend  to  retard  its  progress,  and 
whilst  they  so  very  rarely  prove  successful  and  profitable  and  so  often 
failures  and  ruinous  to  labor  or  to  the  laborer,  they  areno  less,  or  as  a  rule, 
equally  unproductive  of  any  benefit,  but  more  apt  to  do  positive  injury 
to  the  industrial  interests  thereby  affected. 

This  is  about  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject  of  strikes  in  Hol- 
land ;  and  it  will  not  be  found  to  be  of  much  importance  or  very  in- 
structive, I  suppose.  ' 

PEBBDOM  OF  FOOD   PXJEOHASES. 

They  are,  as  I  am  informed,  entirely  free  to  purchase  necessaries  of 
life  wherever  they  like,  no  conditions  of  any  kind  being  imposed  upon 
them  in  this  regard.  They  are  paid  once  a  week,  as  a  rule  oh  Satur- 
days, and  in  the  currency  of  the  country. 

00-OPERATIVE   SOCIETIES. 

The  originally  entertained  great  expectations  respecting  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  co-operative  societies  have  not  been  realized  in  this 
country.  The  number  of  co-operative  stores  for  the  retail  sale  of  pro- 
visions and  groceries  and,  in  one  case,  also  of  dry  goods,  boots  and 
shoes,  &c.,  did  not  exceed  eleven  at  the  close  of  the  year  1883.  There 
were  at  that  time,  as  I  am  informed,  six  savings  and  loan  societies,  ten 
building  associations,  and  four  bread  bakeries,  all  organized  and  man- 
aged on  the  co-operative  plan. 

I  took  great  pains  to  obtain  full  information  concerning  the  formation 
and  practical  working  of  these  institutions,  but  unsuccessfully. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  no  material  or  noteworthy  difference  between 
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the  manner  in  which  such  ingtitntions  are  established  and  conducted 
here,  as  compared  with  the  formation  and  practical  working  of  similar 
institutions  elsewhere. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  co-operative  establishments  in  this  country  have 
hitherto  faUed  of  greater  success  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  ex- 
perienced in  secujing  the  services  of  really  trustworthy  and  perfectly  , 
competent  managers. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  existence  lof  co-operative  stores  enables 
the  work-people  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  at  a  cost  less  than 
through  the  ordinary  channels,  but  that,  nevertheless,  they  derive  cer- 
tain other  benefits  from  them,  which,  however,  have  not  been  very 
clearly  or  satisfactorily  explained  to  me. 

From  all  that  I  can  learn  and  observe,  co-operative  societies  attract 
but  little  attention  here ;  their  aggregate  transactions  seem  to  be  of  but 
small  importance,  and  without  any  appreciable  effect  on  general  trade. 

GENERAL   CONDITION   OF   THE   WORKING  PEOPLE. 

It  is  not  reported  to  me  that  the  general  condition  of  the  working 
people  here  was  ever  any  better  than  it  is  now ;  at  the  same  time  it  is 
said  to  be  far  from  being  satisfactory  at  present.  Aside  from  many 
exceptions,  their  dwellings  or  habitations  are,  generally  speaking,  small, 
and  not  answering  to  the  first  demands  of  a  proper  hygiene.  Their 
food  consists  mainly  of  potatoes,  vegetables,  and  the  fruit  of  liguminous 
plants,  such  as  peas,  beans,  lentils,  &c.,  and  fresh  meat  is  but  a  rare 
article  of  diet  with  them,  excepting  perhaps  horse-flesh.  Their  clothing 
is  usually  of  cheap  materials,  affording  but  insufficient  resistance  and 
protection  against  the  climatic  influences  of  the  wet  and  the  cold. 

For  further  particulars  in  answer  to  the  various  points  embraced  in 
this  interrogatory,  I  have  to  refer  to  what  is  stated  on  this  subject  in 
several  other  places  in  this  report.  Mindful,  however,  of  the  request 
of  the  Department  to  secure  information  direct  from  representative 
workmen,  I  have  done  so,  as  is  shown  by  the  following,  viz : 

STATEMENT   OP  A  MASON. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — A.  I  am  thirty-five  years  old. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  t — A.  I  am  a  mason  and  bricklayer. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family? — A.  I  have  a  wife  and  two  children,  boys;  their  ages  are 
six  and  eight  years,  respectively. 

Q.  Are  your  wages  paid  by  the  hour,  by  the  day,  or  by  the  weeli,  and  how  much  do 
you  receive?— A.  By  the  hour,  as  is  always  the  case,  and  I  receive  8  cents  per  hour. 
The  average  wages  now  paid  masons  is  about  7J  cents ;  few  only  receive  more  than 
I  do ;  9  cents  per  hour  is  the  highest  wages  paid. 

Q.  At  what  hour  in  the  morning  does  your  work  begin,  and  at  what  hour  do  yon 
stop  In  the  evening?— A.  In  the  summer  at  5  o'clock,  and  stops  at  half-past  7  o'clock; 
in  the  winter  ray  work  begins  at  half-past  7  and  stops  at  4  o'clock.  The  actual  work- 
ing hours,  and  for  which  I  am  paid,  are  13^  in  the  summer  and  7^  in  the  winter. 

Q.  How  much  rime  are  you  allowed,  or  use,  for  your  meals  per  day  ?— A.  In  the  sum- 
mer 8  hours,  and  in  the  winter  1  hour. 

Q.  What  do  your  wages  amount  to  in  a  year  f— A.  Considering  all  things,  I  must 
have  fair  luck  to  earn  per  year  $236. 

Q.  Can  yon  support  your  family  upon  the  wages  you  receive?— A.  I  can,  by  giving 
them  such  support  as  I  can  ifford,  living,  as  we  must  and  do  live,  in  a  very  frugal 
way.  ■"       " 

Q.  Will  you  explain,  in  detail,  what  uses  you  make  of  this  money  f— A.  As  near  as 
I  can  I  will.  I  pay  per  annum  for  rent  of  two  rooms  in  third  storv  of  a  new  build- 
'i?^  '  ft,^=P°/  locality,  $57  50 ;  for  clothing  for  self  and  family,  $20 ;  "for  food  and  fuel, 
&c.,  $150 ;  for  dues  to  sick  and  burial  funds,  $8.32 ;  total,  $235.82.  I  pay  no  Govern- 
ment or  municipal  taxes  of  any  kind,  and  no  school  tax.  One  of  my  boys  goes  to  the 
"OpenbareKosteloozeLagere  School  "(public  free  school).  ■'       J    s 
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Q.  Of  what  kind  of  food  do  your  meals  consist  ? — A.  For  breakfast,  coffee,  bread, 
and  butter;  for  dinner,  potatoes,  with  fat,  sometimes  vegetables ;  and  on  Sundays, 
same,  with  beef  or  pork ;  for  supper,  about  the  same  as  for  breakfast. 

Q.  Are  yon  able  to  save  any  portion  of  your  wages  for  days  of  sickness  or  old  age  ? — 
A.  It  is  quite  out  of  question  for  meto  save  anything  out  of  the  wages  I  now  earn.  In 
case  of  sickness  I  would  be  entitled  to  $1.60  per  week  from  the  sick  fund,  and  medical 
attendance  and  medicine.  In  case  of  my  wife  or  children  being  sick,  medical  attend- 
ance and  medicine  would  be  furnished  free  of  charge.  As  to  saving  anything  for  old 
age  I  can  only  say  that  my  father,  who  is  now  60  years  old,  must  still  work  hard  for 
his  support. 

STATEMENT  OF  A  HOUSE  CARPENTER. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  ? — ^A.  I  am  thirty-six  years  old. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? — A..  I  am  a  house  carpenter. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family? — A.  I  have  a  Wiie  and  two  children;  they  are,  respectively, 
two  and  three  years  of  age. 

Q.  Are  your  wages  paid  by  the  hour,  day,  or  week,  and  what  wages  do  you,  re- 
ceive?— A.  I  am  paid  by  the  hour,  and  I  get  at  present  7J  cents  per  hour,  which  is 
the  average  pay  house  carpenters  receive  now. 

Q. .  At  what  hour  in  the  morning  dpes  your  work  begin,  and  at  what  hour  do  you 
stop  in  the  evening  ? — A.  In  the  summer  at  5  o'clock  and  lasts  till  half-past  7,  and  in 
winter  we  begin  work  at  8  o'clock  in  "the  morning  and  leave  off  at  8  in  the  evening. 

Q.  How  much  time  are  you  allowed  for  your  meals  per  day  ? — A.  Two  hours  per  day 
the  year  round.  In  summer  we  are  paid  for  12i  hours,  and  in  winter  for  10  hours 
per  day.  i  <• 

Q.  What  do  your  wages  amount  to  in  a  year? — A.  Having  steady  work  and  no  sick- 
ness I  can  earn  about  $240  in  a  year. 

Q.  Can  you  support  your  family  upon  the  wages  you  receive  ? — A.  Yes ;  as  I  am 
obliged  to.  Were  it  possible  I  should  like  to  afford  my  family  better  support,  and 
have  myself  more  comforts  of  life. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  in  detail  what  uses  you  make  of  this  money  ? — A.  As  near  as  I 
can  I  will.  I  always  hand  my  wages  to  my  wife,  and  she  pays  per  annum :  For  rent 
of  lower  floor  of  a  little  house,  |66 ;  for  clothing  for  myself  and  family,  about  $16 ;  for 
food  and  fuel,  about  |146;  for  dues  to  sick  and  burial  fund,  $8.32;  total,  $236.32.  I 
have  Lo  taxes  of  any  kind  to  pay  ;  incomes  of  under  600  florins  (about  $240)  are  ex- 
empt from  taxation, 

Q.  Of  what  kind  of  food  do  your  meals  consist  ? — A.  For  breakfast  we  have  coffee, 
bread,  and  butter ;  for  dinner  potatoes  with  fat ;  sometimes  vegetables  or  peas,  beans, 
lentils,  and  on  Sundays  usually  a  piece  of  meat  or  |iork;  and  ff>r  supper  coffee,  bread, 
butter,  and  cheese.  " 

Q.  Are  yon  able  to  save  any  portion  of  your  earnings  for  days  of  sickness  or  old 
age? — ^A.  Substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the  mason  in  the  foregoing  statement,  ex- 
cepting that  with  reference  to  being  able  to  save  anything  for  availing  him  in  old 
age,  he  said :  "Doing  my  duty  by  working  hard  every  day  as  long  as  I  can,  I  can 
only  hope  and  trust  that  in  some  way  myself  and  family  will  be  taken  care  of  when  I 
get  old  or  disabled." 

I  also  examined  a  blacksmith  and  a  cigar-maker,  but  found  their  state- 
ments, on  the  most  essential  points,  differing  but  very  little  from  those 
made  by  the  mason  and  carpenter,  and  therefore  omit  to  recite  them. 

SAFETY   OPEMPLOTi^S  IN  FACTORIES  AND  MILLS. 

This  country  has  so  far  enacted  no  law  or  laws  especially  intended  to 
furnish  means  for  the  safety  of  employes  in  industrial  establishments. 

There  are  certain  general  laws  calculated  to  insure  safety  and  pro-^ 
tection  to  the  public  at  large,  by  the  application  of  which  the  working 
people  appear  to  be  more  or  less  particularly  benefited.  I  refer  here  to 
the  civil  code,  which  provides,  by  the  Articles  1401  and  1402,  that — 

Every  illegal  act  whereby  another  suffers  damage  or  injury,  in  person  or  property, 
makes  the  person  through  whose  fault,  neglect,  or  carelessness  the  same  has  been 
caused,  answerable  for  the  damage  or  injury  done. 

The  inspection  of  steam  boilers  is  provided  for  by  the  law  of  May, 
1869;  and  by  the  French  law  of  April,  1810,  provision  is  made  relating 
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to  the  construction  of  new  buildings,  and  for  the  inspection  of  buildings 
in  course  of  erection,  and  of  old  and  dangerous  structures. 

A  law  of  1875  guards  against  the  erection  of  factories  and  work 
shops  in  localities  where  they  might  cause  danger,  damage,  or  nuisance. 

Again,  the  superintendence  of  railways  has  been  relegated  by  a  rad- 
ical law,  of  April,  1875,  and  by  certain  royal  decrees  having  for  their 
■object,  among  other  things,  the  safety  of  the  traveling  public  and  of 
the  employes  of  the  railways. 

In  all  the  larger  industrial  establishments  the  greatest  care  is  gener- 
ally taken  to  guard  workmen  and  laborers  against  every  danger ;  so 
that  they  are  not  injured,  unless,  in  consequence  of  their  own  fault  and 
indiscretion. 

Little  is  to  be  said  regarding  any  special  considerations  given  by  em- 
ployers to  the  moral  and  physical  well-being  of  the  employes.  It  is 
only  in  exceptional  cases  that  industrials  besto^  much  attention  and 
care  upon  their  employ6s  in  such  a  direction.  A  most  noteworthy  and 
praiseworthy  instance  of  this  kind  is  exhibited  by  the  incessant  and 
successful  efforts  of  J.  0.  van  Marken,  jr.,  director  of  the  yeast  and 
spirit  manufactory  in  Delft.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  remarked 
that  employers,  as  a  rule,  treat  their  workmen  and  laborers  in  a  kind 
and  indulgent  manner,  and  oases  of  extreme  severity  or  harshness 
are  of  rare  occurrence. 

POLITICAL  RIGHTS  OF  ■WORKINGMEN. 

In  a  general  point  of  view  the  political  rights  of  the  working  classes 
are  the  same  as  those  of  all  other  classes'  of  the  inhabitants.  The  hum- 
bler classes  are,  however,  together  with  thousands  of  the  middle  and 
better  educated  classes,  particularly  in  the  larger  towns,  hitherto  as  a 
rule  excluded  from  suffrage,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  right  to  elect 
members  of  the  Second  Chamber  of  the  States  General,  as  well  as  of 
the  provincial  states,, is  restricted  to  those  who,  on  account  of  their 
owning  land  or  houses  or  of  their  occupying  larger  and  more  valuable 
premises,  pay  a  certain  and  pretty  large  amount  of  taxes.  And  al- 
though the  amount  of  taxes  required  to  be  paid  to  entitle  the  inhabit- 
ants to  elect  members  of  municipalcommon  councils  is  only  one-half  of 
what  is  required  to  elect  members  of  the  national  and  provincial  legis- 
lative assemblies,  yet  among  the  laboring  classes  there  are  but  few 
indeed  who  pay  a  saflScient  amount  to  qualify  them  even  to  elect  mem- 
bers of  these  local  legislative  bodies.  The  extension  of  electoral  qual- 
ification has  of  late  years  been  strongly  advocated,  but  not  so  much  in 
favor  of  the  humbler  or  the  working  classes,  whose  circumstances,  edu- 
cation and  station  in  life,  it  is  considered,  render  it  unlikely  that  they 
should  form  a  sounil  and  unbiased  judgment  on  political  questions 
and  who  would  consequently,  if  franchised,  merely  be  tools  in  the  hands 
of  political  parties,  or  allow  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  those  in 
whose  employ  or  under  whose  control  they  might  happen  to  be  placed,,  I 
but  more  especially  in  favor  of  those,  who,  although.possessed  of  hum-** 
ble  means,  have  had  the  benefit  of  n  superior  education  or  are  naturally 
more  intelligent  or  are  placed  in  a  more 'or  less  independent  position, 
and  therefore  more  likely  to  judge  and  act  for  themselves,  and  who 
have  until  now  been  es^cluded  from  suffrage  merely  on  account  of  the 
comparatively  small  amount  of  taxes  they  pay. 

The  diflQculty  of  drawing  the  line  or  of  fixing  the  basis  upon  which  the 
panting  of  electoral  privileges  should  be  founded  seems  up  to  the  present 
to  have  withheld  the  legislative  assembly  from  revising  the  suffrage  laws. 
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The  welfare  of  the  laboring  classes  has,  however,  from  time  to  time  been 
taken  into  serious  consideration.  In  September,  1874,  for  instance,  a  bill 
was  passed  prohibitingthelaborof  children  under  twelve  years  of  age,  ex- 
cepting for  fieldlabor  and  for  domestic  and  personal  serviced ;  further,  by  a 
bill  passed  in  June,  1865,  whereby  the  levying  of  local  import  duties  which 
chiefly  affected  articles  of  consumption  was  entirely  abolished.  From 
that  period  the  contribution  of  the  working  classes  towards  local  dues 
has  been  comparatively  small,  as  these  now  mainly  consist  of  a  surrender 
of  80  per  cent,  of  the  Government  personal  taxes,  levied  on  house  rent, 
doors,  windows,  chimneys,  furniture,  servants,  and  horses,  a  percentage 
on  the  ground  tax,  and  a  local  income  tax,  from  which  the  small  incomes 
of  the  humbler  classes  are,  as  a  rule,  entirely  exempted. 

There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  still  some  G-overnment  or  excise  dues 
that  fall  more  or  less  heavily  on  the  working  classes,  for  instance  on  salt, 
soap,  and  sugar.  The  duty  on  salt  in  1882  produced  a  revenue  of  about 
35  cents  per  individual  inhabitant,  the  duty  on  soap  about  17  cents,  and 
that  on  sugar  about  72  cents  per  head.  The  duty  on  beef  does  not  affect 
them  much,  as  the  humbler  classes  chiefly  consume  pork,  on  which  no 
duty  is  levied.  The  duty  on  alcoholic  liquors  in  1882  produced  a  reve- 
nue of  about  $2.16  per  individual,  which  duty,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  is 
for  the  greater  part  paid  by  the  working  classes. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  system  of  taxation  in  this 
country  requires  to  be  seriously  ameliorated,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
there  is  much  room  for  improving  the  provisions  of  law  that  affect  the 
working  classes. 

CAUSES  OP  EMIGRATION. 

The  cause  which  principally  leads  to  the  emigration  of  the  working 
people  in  the  ^Netherlands  is  the  natural  desire  of  improving  their  con- 
dition. Those  wlio  have  large  families  to  support  find  it  most  difficult 
here  to  furnish  them  even  with  the  bare  necessities  of  life,  and  see  no 
chance  whatever  of  saving  a  small  amount  to,  assist  them  in  providing 
for  old  age  or  in  making  some  provision  for  their  children.  This  is  not 
only  the  case  with  the  laboring  classes,  but  also  with  small  farmers, 
who,  owing  to  the  great  increase  in  the  value  of  land  during  the  last 
few  years,  are  hardly  able  to  pay  the  high  rents  at  which  it  is  held. 

Emigrants  from  this  country,  and  supposably,  from  most  others,  have 
been  and  still  are  greatly  influenced  in  their  selection  of  new  homes, 
attracted  and  coming  to  our  shores,  by  and  in  consequence  of  the  very 
liberal  character  of  the  national  institutions  of  the  United  States. 

The  generous  provisions  of  our  laws  respecting  the  pre-emption  of 
public  lands,  holding  out  to  emigrants  an  opportunity  to  obtain  so  soon 
after  their  arrival,  with  such  ease  and  facility  and  at  suCh  liberal  terms, 
a  certain  quantity  of  land  and  create  for  themselves  independent 
homes,  have  determined,  and  still  do,  their  choice  in  this  respect. 

Thus  the  great  stream  of  emigration  from  here,  like  from  most  other 
European  countries,  has  been  and  is  directed  to  the  United  States. 
Some  few,  however,  emigrate  to  Canada,  Australia,  and  of  late,  also, 
to  South"  Africa.  Many  Hollanders  find  their  way  to  the  Dutch  East 
and  West  India  colonies,  but  invariably  persons  who  iuteud  to  follow 
some  commercial  pursuit  Or  prt^ctice  some  profession. 

As  early  even  as  1S30,  some  of  the  farmers  and  agricultural  laborers 
who  had  managed  to  save  a  small  sum,  and  were  more  enterprising 
than  the  generality  of  their  countrymen,  left  this  country  for  the  New 
World,  but  it  was  not  until  20  years  ago  that  the  attention  of  this  class 
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was  more  particularly  directed  to  the  great  advantages  offered  in  the 
United  States  to  those  who  were  able  and  willing  to  work. 

Many  of  them  decided  on  leaving  their  homesteads  and  trying  their 
luck  in  America,  and  after  some  time  others,  induced  by  the  favorable 
reports  of  such  of  their  connections  as  had  taken  the  initiative,  and 
even  assisted  by  remittances  from  those  who  had  been  successful,  fol- 
lowed their  exaipple. 

But  not  till  1881,  when  greater  facilities  were  opened  to  intending 
emigrants  by  a  direct  line  of  steamers  from  Rotterdam,  and  later  also 
from  Amsterdam,  did  the  emigration  of  the  Dutch  laboring  classes  to 
the  United  States  take  large  proportions. 

In  that  year  the  number  of  Dutch  emigrants,  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes,  who  took  ship  at  .the  port  of  Amsterdam,  according  to  a  state- 
ment kindly  furnished  me  by  the  superintendent  of  emigration  here, 
rose  to  4,203 ;  and  in  1882  was  4,685.  In  1883  the  number  was  only 
2,709,  and  during  the  past  six  months  of  the  present  year,  1,075. 

I  am  not  in  possession  of  any  statement  giving  the  number  of  emi- 
grants from  Holland  via  the  port  of  Rotterdam,  during  the  abovemen- 
,  tioned  period  of  time,  but  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  an  equal,  if 
not  a  larger,  number  took  ship  for  the  United  States  at  that  port. 

Of  the  emigrants  from  this  country,  the  principal  contingent  has 
hitherto  been  furnished  by  the  provinces  of  Groningen,  Friesland,  and 
Gelderland. 

The  paramount  interests  of  these  provinces,  being  farming  and  stock- 
raising,  go  far  in  pointing  out  the  valuable  and  desirable  character  of 
the  emigration  from  the  Netherlands. 

The  principal  occupation  of  these  emigrants,  as  must  be  observed 
from  what  is  already  stated,  is  the  cultivation  of  land  and  the  raising  of 
cattle. 

Amongst  them  are  also  to  be  found  carpenters,  bricklayers,  smiths, 
and  even  tailors  and  shoemakers. 

In  some  cases  artisans  accompanied  the  cultivators  of  land  in  order 
to  build  their  houses,  stables,  &c.,  enabling  them  to  earn  a  living  im- 
mediately after  their  arrival. 

Amongst  the  emigrants  there  are  also  a  few  of  superior  education 
and  talents,  but  who,  through  past  delinquencies,  have  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  their  fellow-citizens  in  this  country. 

During  the  years  1881,  1882,  and  1883  a  great  number  of  Germans 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  via  Amesterdam  and  Rotterdam,  but, 
owing  to  the  difficulties  now  thrown  in  their  way  by  the  German  Gov- 
ernment, the  number  of  emigrants  from  the  German  states  via  these 
ports  has  of  late  been  considerably  reduced. 

The  measures  taken  by  that  Government  to  prevent  persons  from 
whom  military  service  is  soon  becoming  or  actually  due  from  escaping 
from  "  Vaterland "  via  Dutch  ports,  and  to  cause  others  leaving  the 
country  to  do  so  by  way  of  Bremen  or  Hamburg,  have  had  the  effect 
above  indicated. 
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Co,,  mill-owners,  of  Bnsched6 ;  J.  0.  van  Marken,  jr.,  esq.,  director  of 
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magisti^ate  of  public  works,  Amsterdam :  P.  W.  Steekamp,  esq.,  chief 
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D.  ECKSTEIN, 


United  States  Consulate, 

Amsterdam,  July  16,  1884. 


Consul. 


I.   GrENEBAL  TRADES. 
Wages  vaidper  week  of  sixty  hours  in  the  district  of  Amsterdam. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

BUIU)ING  TKADEB. 

$4  00 

3  20 

4  40 

3  60 

4  00 
3  60 

3  60 

4  00 

2  40 
4  00 
4  00 

4  00 
4  00 

3  20 
2  80 
2  80 

4  80 

2  80 

3  20 

4  00 
3  60 

^  40 

3  60 
6  00 

2  40 

4  00 
4  80 
4-00 

3  60 
3  20 
6  00 
3  20 

2  50 

3  20 
3  60 

2  40 

3  00 

4  00 
4  00 
4  80 

$6  00 
4  00 

6  00 
440 

7  20 
4  40 

4  80 

5  60 

3  20 

5  60 

6  40 

6  00 
6  60 

4  00 

6  00 

3  60 

8  00 
•        4  80 

4  80 

5  60 
5  20 

7  20 
5  60 

8  00 

3  00 

4  80 

5  20 
4  80 

6  80 
4  00 

16  00 
4  80 
4  80 
4  80 
4  80 

4  00 

5  50 
5  60 
8  80 

11  20 

$4  8« 

3  60 

4  80 

4M 

Plasterers 

Tenders 

4  00 

Slaters 

4  00 

4  80 

Assistants    .-..        ..         . 

2  80 

4  8» 

Gas-fitters                                  j  ..      .                             

5  00 

OTHBB  TBABBB. 

Bakers 

4  80 

Blacksmiths - 

480 
360 

Strikers 

4  00 

3  20 

6  00 

^rechers 

3  60 

400 

4  80 

ffi^Bifeotiondrs 

4  40 

w^^makers 

4  00 

umiflATH 

4  80 

6  0» 

Dyers.-    ■                    . 

3  60 

8  00 

4  00 

Sjordners.            . j... 

3  60 

4  00 

^TBeflhoera 

4  40 

3  20 

4  80 

Hrjrft^B~^„£^ 

4  80 

^wbatera 

6  OO 

KidieTS  (public  schools) 

640 
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Wag  8  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  the  district  of  Amsterdam — Continued. 


Oocnpationa. 


Otheb  tbadks— Continued. 


Sailmaker^  . . 
Shoemakers  . 
Tanners - 


Telegraph  operators  

Tinsmiths 

Weavers  (outside  of  mills)  . 


Lowest. 


SUGAR  REFUrEBIES. 

"Workmen : 

First  class 

Second  class 

riremen  (attending  to  boilers) 

Engine-men 


$4  00 
3  60 

3  20 

4  80 
3  60 
3  20 


3  80 
-3  00 

4  00 


Highest. 


$9  60 
i  80 
4  80 
6  40 
4  80 
4  00 


4  80 

3  60 

4  80 
4  40 


A.T6rages 


$4  80 
400 
4  00 
560 
4  00 


4  20 

3  20 
440 

4  40 


Note. — The  working  hours  per  week  (sixty)  as  stated  in  the  heading  of  this  schedule  apply  to, 
most  of  the  trades  and  occupations  therein  mentioned,  but  in  some  cases  they  are  more,  say  serenty- 
two  in  the  case  of  bakers,  distillers.  &c.,  and  siity-six  hours  in  the  case  of  employes  in  sugar  refiner- 
ies. Conductors  and  drivers  on  street  railways  are  employed  seventy-two  to  eighty-four  hours  weekly. 
The  low  wages  of  cabmen  are  angmented  by  the  *' fees  "they  generally  receive,  sometimes  amounting 
to  more  than  the  wages  they  get.  Some  liYery  stables  let  horses  and  wagons  to  cabmen  at  fixed,  low 
rates  by  the  d^y. 

THE  DIAMOND   INDUSTRY   OP   AMSTERDAM. 


Amsterdam's  long  and  universally  enjoyed  reputation  for  being  the 
principal  home  of  this  industry  is  still  vigorously  maintained.  There 
are  more  and  larger  establishments  here  than  in  the  rest  of  the  world 
togetlier,  whereby  the  manipulations  and  processes  of  cleaving,  cutting, 
and  polishing  the  "  rough  stone,"  the  brilliant  is  produced,  finished, 
and  turned  out.  There  appear  to  be  certain  distinctive  features  pecu- 
liar to  this  trade  or  trades,  and  to  the  workmen  therein  employed,  ad- 
verting to  which  by  a  few  remarks,  in  this  place,  may  perhaps  not 
prove  entirely  uninteresting.  The  owners  and  proprietors  of  two  of  the 
principal  establishments  have  kindly  furnished  me,  each,  certain  infor- 
mation, but  the  figures  they  give  as  representing  the  number  of  work- 
men employed  and  the  wages  they  earn  do  not  nearly  correspond.  The 
one  gives  the  number  of  "diamond  workers"  employed  in  the  different 
branches  of  the  trade  here,  as  from  4,000  to  4,500 ;  the  other  estimates 
their  number  to  amount  to  from  4,000  to  5,000. 

Their  earnings,  as  to  one  account,  are  stated  as  follows,  viz :  Cleavers 
eairn  from  $12  all  the  way  to  $32 ;  cutters,  from  $8  to  $18,  and  polish- 
ers from  $10  to  $30  ;  all  per  week,  if  working  twelve  hours  daily. 

The  other'8.statement  shows  the  earnings  to  be  as  follows,  viz:  Cleav- 
ers, $28  per  week;  cutters,  $16,  and  polishers,  $2'4.  The  higher  and 
maximum  amounts,  as  given  in  both  cases,  are,  as  I  understand,  earned 
only  by  the  most  dexterous  and  skillful  workmen,  when  "  working" 
diamonds  of  the  better  and  superior  quality,  and  of  considerable  value. 
Within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  women  and  girls  in  large  numbers 
are  being  employed  in  this  trade,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  their 
services  are  being  utilized  to  some  extent  in  rose-cutting,  a  sort  of  work 
which  requires  neither  much  skill  nor  great  exertion.  Their  earnings 
amount  to  from  about  $6  to  $8  per  week.  I  use  the  words  "  earning" 
or  "  earnings"  advisedly,  for  the  reason  that  the  workmen  in  this  in- 
dustry are  very  rarely  engaged  for  any  fixed  rate  of  wages  per  day  or 
week,  but,  as  a  rule,  work  by  the  piece  or  size  and  weight  of  the  stones 
and  with  regard  to  their  value. 
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Present  wages  or  earnings  are  hardly  one-half  of  what  they  were  for 
some  years,  from  about  1870  and  down  to  a  few  years  ago.  Enlarged 
imports  of  rough  diamonds,  diminished  demand  for  polished  stones, 
and  the  great  accession  in  the  number  of  operatives  have  contributed 
to  this  result. 

In  former  days  this  trade  was  almost  totally  in  the  hands  of  Israelites 
here,  but  this  is  the  case  no  longer,  as  the  number  of  workmen  of  other 
races  is  largely  on  the  increase. 

The  "motive  power"  and  necessary  space  the  diamond  polisherS" 
usually  hire  in  the  large  diamond-polishing  establishments,  payingthere- 
for  from  30  to  60  cents  per  day  of  twelve  hours.  The  tools  required 
each  workman  has  himself  to  supply  with. 

As  a  class  the  diamond  operatives  cannot  be  said  to  be  provident  or 
saving ;  they  seem  to  be  altogether  too  fond  of  attending  places  of  pub- 
lic amusements,  and  are  gi;eat  frequenters  of  restaurants  and  caf^s.  But 
their  wives  and  children  are  rarely,  if  ever,  neglected ;  they  generally 
share  in  their  amusements  and  pleasures.  They  eschew  the  use  of  strong 
drink,  and  cases  of  intoxication  among  them  occur  very  seldom.  They 
usually  marry  young,  and  nothing  is  to  be  said  against  their  moral  con- 
duct, and  whenever  there  is  a  call  for  contributions  to  any  charity  they 
always  give  liberally.  They  have  sick  funds,  funds  for  the  payment  of 
a  certain  amount  on  the  decease  of  a  bread-winner  (sort  of  life-insur- 
ance), and  pension  funds. 

In  the  year  1867  a  union  was  established  to  guard  against  too  great 
reduction  of  wages,  but  a  combination  of  circumstances  since  prevail- 
ing caused  it  to  become  quite  inactive  and  it  exerts  no  influence  at  this 
moment. 

The  relation  between  the  workmen  and  their  employers  is  generally 
friendly;  the  clever  and  faithful  workman  is  in  a  position  to  insure 
great  advantages  to  his  employer,  consequently  the  relation  between 
them  is  often  of  a  more  or  less  confidential  nature- 

The  labor  of  the  diamond  worker  is  not  held  to  be  injurious  to  health, 
being  usually  performed  in  large,  airy  rooms.  Though  the  rates'  of 
wages  or  earnings  of  diamond  operatives  are  still  tar  in  excess  of  those 
of  many  other  artisans,  their  present  situation  is  for  from  being  satis- 
factory and  their  prospects  for  the  near  future  anything  but  bright. 
But  if  they  would  abandon  some  of  the  expensive  habits  and  modes  of 
life  acquired  by  them  during  a  long  period  of  extraordinary  prosperity, 
they  certainly  would  get  along  well  enough,  and  would,  even  then,  have 
occasion  to  consider  themselves,  comparatively  spfeaking,  as  a  favored 
class,  for  laboring  men. 

TAILORS. 

Wages  paid  to  or  earned  iy  taitors  per  week  of  sevemty-two  hours,  for  custom-work,  in  mer- 
chant tailors'  shops  im,  Amsterdam. 


OccupationB. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


Cutters 

Tailors : 

Making  coats 

Making  Tests 

Making  pants 

Working  by  day  or  hoor 


$7  20 

4  00 
i  00 
4  80 
4  UO 


$16  00 

6  00 
4  80 
6  00 
6  00 


$10  00 

5  00 

4  50 

5  2& 

5  go 


NOTB Tailors  working  at  their  homes,  employing  other  journeymen  and  with  apprentices,  earn  a 

great  deal  more,  often  doable  the  amounts  as  given  in  above  statement. 
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STEVEDORES'   CHARGES. 
BuUng  rates  paid  to  stevedores  for  unloading  and  loading  cargoes  at  the  port  of  Amsterdam. 


Description  of  oargoes,  &c. 


Wages. 


UNLOADING.  "N 

Fetrolenm : 

Steamers per  barrel . . 

Sailing  vessels do...!. 

Sice: 

Steamers' per  ton.. 

Sailing  vessels do — 

'  Grain: 

Steamers do  — 

Sailing  vessels do 

Sugar,  sailing  vessels do 

Coffee,  sailing  vessels do  — 

Tobacco,  sailing  vessels... per  hogshead.. 


Cents. 

14 
If 

9 
14 


14 
16 
16 
10 


Description  of  cargoes,  &c. 


Lumber,  sailing  vessels,  per  standard, 

165  cubic  feet 

Cotton : 

American,  sailing  vessels.. per  bale. 

Bombay,  sailing  vessels do 


Sailing  vessels : 

Piece  goods per  2,000  kilograms. 

Petroleum  barrels per  barrel . 

Hails ^ per  ton. 

"Wire,  rods do... 

Scrap-iro4 do  .. 


Wages. 


OenlB. 
40 


44 
U 
20 
20 
24    ■ 


II.  Factories,  mills,  etc. 

Wages  paid  per  week  ofsixty-fowr  hours  inthe  cotton  factories  at  Enschede,  and  per  week  of  - 
sevemty  to  seventy-five  hours  in  woolen  mills  at  Tilburg  in  Holland, 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$3  60 

$4  08 

6  00 

7  20 

3  60 

4  08 

3  60 

4  08 

9  60 

12  00 

2  88 

3  60 

1  44 

1  SO 

5  52 

6  48 

2  40 

3  36 

2  16 

2  64 

2  16 

2  64 

2  64 

3  12 

6  00 

7  20 

3  60 

4  08 

2  88 

3  60 

3  60 

4  20 

3  60 

4  20 

2  88 

3  60 

2  16 

2  88 

1  20 

1  80 

4  20 

6  00 

2  40 

3  60 

Average. 


Stokers 

Engineers , 

Bcntching-room  hands 

Card.grinders  and  strippers 

Foreman,  carders 

FramC'tenders  (women) 

Half-timers  (assistant  to  tenders) 

Self-actor  spinners 

Piecers  (men)  

Throstle-spinners  (^irls) 

Winders  (women  and  girls) 

Warpers 

Sixers 

Makera-up  and  packers 

Dyers 1 , 

Finishers 

Weavers:  , 

Four  loom 

Three  loom 

Two  loom 

Assistants  (boys  and  girls)  ... 

Overlookers  .- Z. 

Laborers  and  odd  men 


$3  84 

5  20 
384 
384 

10  80 
324 

1  62 

6  00 

2  88 
240 

2  40 
288 
6  60 
384 
324 

3  90 

3-90 


150 
5  10 
300 


Woolen  mills  in  Tilburg. 


Description  of  employment. 


Weavers 

Spinners 

Shearers  and  workmen 

Girls 

Boys 


Average  .fl 


$4  00 
4  00 
3  20 
200 
160 


nrStor  oTttfi  5rinrfn!f  ™ni.  JJ^tj'^"®  j"?"  "l  ?"««'  ^»^™g  increased  or  decreased  since  1878,  the  pro- 
SoSor  «,r  «?^^5  i^?  '"*  **  Enschede,  states  as  follows,  viz :  "  That  althoagh  the  wages  per  I.W  J 
2Ttol5DeTceur^>j{r„"f>f^'t.".?*''^'^T'^''i«.*  »""'*'"'«!/ the  same,  th.yhave.in  reality^ifen  ftom I 
Am6dcLpot?n;;i^>.wi^5''^  ''*."'"'  ™at?"aUn  cotton  and  yarn  (working  up,  as  we  now  do,  ohieflyl 
^ovemRnfSfn  »^i  'l°^- "'  surat  as  we  almost  exclusively  used  before,  and  fikving  made  great  iS-^ 
wal™  maohmery  besides)  has  enabled  our  wort  people  to  earn  ftom  20  to  25  per  oinrmoro 
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III.  FOTJNDBIBS  AND  MACHINE-SHOPS. 

Wages  paid  in  foundries  and  machine-shops  in  Amsterdam  and  at  the  Hague. 
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Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Ayerage. 


AT  AMBTEEDAM  (PBH  WEEK  OF  SIXTY-SIX  HOUKS). 


Ponndry 

Turners-shop  

Pattern  or  modelmakers-shop  . 

Finishers-shop 

Blacksmiths-shop 

Bolermakers-shop 

Laborers  in  yard 


AT  THE  HAGUE  (PEE  DAT  OF  TWELVE  HOUES). 


Sandmolders 

Loam  molders  

Laborers 

Turning  and  planing-shop 

Uachiue-shop 

Boiler-makers 

Plate  workers  (bridges,  roofs,  cranes,  &o.). 

Blacksmiths-shop 

Tenders  in  blacksmiths-shop 

Laborers  in  yard 


$1  03 
4  56 
4  66 

-4  08 
4  80 
4  56 
3  12 


$5  28 
5  04 
5  28 

5  04 
7  20 

6  36 
4  08 


1  00 
1  20 

64 
1  00 
1  08 
1  40 

90 
1  00 


$4  68 
480 
4  92 

4  56 

5  SO 
5  45 


56 


Note. — As  represented  to  me  it  is  more  frequently  the  case  for  workmen  in  foundries  and  machine- 
shops  to  be  engaged  on  piece  work  on  working  on  a  sort  of  contract  than  for  iixed  wages  eithcir  by  the 
hour,  day,  or  week.  Wnen  so  working  (by  the  piece  or  on  contract)  they  can,  and  generally  do,  earn 
all  the  way  from  20  to  40  per  cent,  over  and  aboTC  the  wages  above  stated. 

'  IV.  Ship-yaeds  and  ship-btjilding. 

Wages  paid  per  week  to  workmen  employed  in  building  iron  and  composite  ships,  at  Amsier- 

dam^  Netherlands. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

IBOH  SaiFB.* 

$5  80 
4  80 
4  00 

$11  70 
9  60 
8  00 

$6  40 
7  20 

Joiners „ 

6  00 

4  00 

Foreman 

COMPOSITE  SHIPS.t 

Fixed. 
6  00 

Carpenters 

5  28 

J'oiners 

5  28 

Kast  and  blockmakers  .- 

5  28 

Blacksmiths 

5  00 

Laborers 

4  OS 

^  Hours  of  labor  per  week,  sixty-six. 


t  Hours  of  labor  per  week,  sixty. 


The  wages,  when  working  before  6  in  the  morning  or  after  6  in  the  evening,  are  about  15  per  cent. 
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V.  Ageicultubal  wages. 

Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (country)  servanti 
in  the  provinces  of  North  and  South  Holland,  Netherlands. 


Occupations. 


NOETH   HOLLAND. 

Laborers,  general  farm  work ; 

With  board  and  lodging per  year. 

WithOQt  bed  and  board do... 

Boys'  help,  witbout  bed  and  board do... 

Laborers,  in  harvest  time,  able  to  handle  machines per  day. 

Laborers  in  harvest  time do... 

Boys'  help  in, harvest  time do  .. 

Men,  mowing  grass per  hectare*. 

Laborers,  grain  farming,  &c.,  no  bed  or  board per  day. 

Dairy  maids .^. per  week. 

Female  servants,  household  work per  year. 

SOUTH  HOLLAND. 


Laborers,  plowing  and  care  of  cattle per  week.. 

Laborers,  doing  all  hard  work,  loading  manure,  digging  ditches,  per  day.. 

Laborers,  in  harvest  time .do — 

Laborers,  steam' thrashing  do  ... 

Laborers,  mowing  grass  and  cntting  grain per  hectare  * . . 

Men,  for  hoeing per  day.. 

Women,  for  hoeing do.. 

Boys,  for  hoeing do... 

Laborers : 

For  ordinary  work  in  winter do 

For  ordinary  work,  spring  and  fall - do — 

Male  servants,  living  in  the  farmer's  honsehold per  year.. 

Dairy  maids,  milking  cattle,  making  cheese,  and  bonsehold  work  .do  . . . 


Lowest.    Highest.    Average, 


$0  90 
80 


52  00 


20 


80  00 
60  00 


$1  10 
.1  00 


64 


60  00 


81 


90  00 

80  00 


$60  00 

187  00 

40  00 

1  00 

90 

40 

3  20 

60 

1  28 

seoo 


3  24 
60 
76 
81 

29S 
40 
32 


40 

48 
85  00 
70  00 


VI. 


*  Fqoal  to  abont  2)  acres. 

Eailway  emplot:6s. 


statement  showing  the  wages  paid,  per  time  as  th^ein  specified,  to  railway  emxployis  by  the 
Dutch  Rhenish  Railway  Company,  head  office  at  Utrecht,  Netherlands. 


Occupations. 


Lowest.      Highest     Average. 


Station  masters,  large  stations per  year. 

Station  masters,  country  stations do... 

Inspectors, platform  clerks do... 

Booking  clerks do... 

Engine  drivers per  day. 

Premium  for  ecbnomy  in  use  of  fuel,  &o do... 

Total do... 

Firemen do . . . 

Premium  as  above .* do.!! 

<       Total do... 

G-nards do... 

Premium  (mileage  money) ! ! !  [  do ! ! ! 

Total do... 

Signal-men do... 

Switch-men \\[[ "do*" 

Platelayers i!.!!!!!!!'.!do. !! 

OOODB  DEPAETMENT. 

Booking  clerks  (chief  of  invoicing  office) per  vear 

Clerks ^     Jo 

Assistant  clerks do... 

Goods  deliverers .........' do 

Foremen  of  laborers '. V n^'" 

Laborers., !!!!!!!!!      do 

Assistant  laborers !.Ji.'!!IJ'!! do""' 


$800  00 

320  00 

160  00 

160  00 

80 


$1,  280  00 

400  00 

480  00 

480  00 

1  00 

50 


$960  00 
360  0» 
280  00 
280  00 


1  50 


124 


20 


90 


56 


400  00 
180  00 
80  00 
48 
48 
66 
48 


12 

"m 


600  00 
480  00 
160  00 
56 
60 
70 
56 
48 


72 
43 


620  00 
300  00 
120  00 


54 
64 
52 


Note.— Station  masters  at  the  ports  receive  also  a  commission  on  goods  dlsoharaed  from  or  laden 
into,  sea-vessels,  amounting  to  about  $800  per  annum.  uiouuaigou  irom,  or  laaim 
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VII.   The   NETHERLANDS   YEAST  AND    SPIRIT  MANUFAOTOEY.* 

SUitement  sKowivg  the  wages  paid-,  per  time  an  indicated  herein,  to  the  employe's  of  the  Netk- 
I  erlands  Yeast  and  Spirit  Manufaelory,  at  Delft. 


Occnpations. 


Carpenters,  blacksmltba,  copperamitha,  masons,  coopers,  and  in  gen- 
eral all  flrst-class  nandlcrattsmen per  houi-.. 

Second-class  handicraftsmen do 

Stokers do 

'    "Workmen  in  the  flonr-mill do 

■Workmen  in  the  distillery do.!!! 

Workmen  in  the  malt-house !!!!do    ! 

Foremen.-.. per  week,. 

Master  miller per  month.. 

Mastormalter do 

?s«»ster  distiller : do.!!! 

|r?- Master  machinists do 

*  jiBjerkB -. do!!!! 

'gnperior  Bmploy6s per  year . . 

fea&nager,  exclusive  of  a  share  of  22i  per  cent,  in  the  profits do 


Lowest. 


$0  OVi 
06§ 
07i 
06J 
05J 

oej 

6  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
20  00 
600  00 
1,  200  00 


Highest 


$0  074 


"'<i6"io" 

880  00 


A-verag*. 


30  oe 


*  For  further  particulars  regarding  this  manufactory,  see  appendix. 


VIII.  Seamen's  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  (officers  and  men)  on  steamships  in  ocean  navigation  for 
voyages  to  Mediterranean,  Levant,  and  Baltic  ports,  and  to  Hamburg  from  Amsterdam, 
Netherlands. 


Occupations. 

1     ' 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Captains 

$40  00 
26  00 
18  00 
16  00 
16  00 
16  00 
14  40 
13  00 

$60<00 
36  00 
26  00 
18  00 
18  00 
18  00 

,  16  00 
14  00 

Second  officers 

Third  officers 

Boatswains    

Cooks    

Second  stewards 

$8  00 
12  00 

Ablesearaen ^ „ ]. 

Winchmen 

14  00 

*" 

8  00 

28' 00 
18  00 
16  00 

56  00 
28  00 
18  00 

Second  enjrineer  . . 

. 

Third  engineer 

'  14  00 

ITiremen j \ 

12  00 

1 

i^^^WoTE.^-rCaptains  receive  in  addition  to  their  wages  1  per  cent,  af  the  gross  freights.    Chief  ofBcerd 
"  get  in  addition  to  their  wages  $12  for  every  Levant  voyage ;  $8  for  every  Mediterranean  voyage ;  $4  for 

fary  Baltic  voyage ;  $li.60  for  every  Hamburg  voyage.    Second  of^cera  get  in  addition  to  their  wages 
60  for  every  Levant  voyage ;  $6.40  for  every  Mediterranean  voyage ;  $3.20  for  every  Baltic  voyage ; 
20  for  every  Hamburg  voyage.    Third  officers  get  in  addition  to  their  wages  $7.20  for  every  Levant 
voyage;  $4.80  for  every  Mediterranean  voyage;  $2.40  for  every  Ealtic  voyage. 


92  A.— LAB- 


-83 
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Seamen's  xiiages  on  sailing  vessels. 


Occupations. 


Lowest- 


Highest.,  ' 


OCEAN  TRADE. 


Captains ■ 

First  officers 

Second  olficers.  l 

Third  oilicera. 

Boatswains 

Carpenters 

Coolrs  and  steiwards  . 

Ahle  seamen      

Ordinary  seamen 

Boys , 


Captains 

First  oHicers  - .  -  i 

Second  officers 

Carpenters    

Cooks  and  stewards  . 

Able  seamen 

Ordinary  seamen 

Boys 


BALTIC  TRADE. 


Skippers . 
Men 


UIVBR  NAVIGATION. 


$32  00 
28  00 

15  00 
12  00 

16  00 
20  00 
18  00 
10  80 

6  40 
3  70 


16  00 
20  00 

15  20 
18  00 

16  00 
12  80 

6  40 
3  70 


16  00 

6  40 : 


$40  0» 
32  00 
24  00 
16  0» 
18  00 
26  00 
20  00 
li  80 
9  60 
4  80 


20  00 
24  00 
18  00 
20  00 
18  00  , 
15  20 
9  60 
4  8» 


20  00 
8  00 


Note. — Captains  in  the  ocean  trade  receive  in  addition  to  their  wages  5  per  cent  of  the  net  freiffhtsi  v  ^ 
or  li  per  cent,  of  the  gross  freights ;  .and  in  the  Baltic  trade  5  per  cent,  of  the  gross  freights.    Most,  i 


skippers  own  tWr  vessels. 


IX.  Store  and  shop  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  year  or  per  week,  as  hermn  indicated,  in  stores,  wholesale  and  retail,  to 
males  and  females  in  Amsterdam. 


Occupations. 


WHOLESALE. 

Procarators , per  year 

Bookkeepers do.. 

^OBookkeepcrs'  assistants '.'.'.','.  do  ' 

Correspondents '.V.\'..'.'..do" 

Shipping  clerks !..!!!!!!  i !!!!"!  !do" " 

Salesmen do" 

Clerks .'!-".'!'.'.!.';;."'.■  .""do  " 

Porters , ,Jq__ 

'  RETAIL— CLERKS. 

Grocery  stores : 

With  board.     pervear. 

Without  board per  week. 

Drapers: 

With  board.. per  year. 

Without  board per  week. 

Clothing  stores : 

With  board.... per  year. 

Without  board ;...do 

Millinery  stores :  , 

With  board  do... 

Without  board 1..*.!! "per" week' 

Sewing  machines ^ '..."'." do. . ! 

Stationery  stores .'..!'."!!'.". do""' 

Tea  stores.. ..........do... 

Chemists'  stores ! !  !rio ! ! ! 

Drug  stores  '.'.W.V.Ao" 

Fancy  goods  stores ^'"'"do  ' 

Jewelry  stores ." .  I  ]do.' ! ! 

Toy  stoi'es  .■ "."do!!! 

Glass  and  earthen  ware !!!!!!do!!! 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


$400  00  !$I,  600  00 
400  00  i  2,  000  00 


200  00 
400  00 
400-  00 
200  00 
100  00 
160  00 


32  00 
2  40 

80  00 
2  80 

120  00 
200  00 

60  00 

2  80 

3  20 
2  00 
2  80 

4  80 

2  80 

3  20 

4  00 
3  20 
3  20 


600  00 
1,000  00 

SnOiOO 
1,  200  00 

600  00 

240  00 


80  00 

4  00 

180  00 

5  60 

280  00 
400  00 

200  00 
8  00 

10  00 
S  00 
4  80 

10  00 
4  00 
4  80 
8  00 
4,  80 
a  60 


Average. 


$1, 000  00 
1,  000  00 
400  00 
600  00 
480  00 
600  00 
400  00 
20U  Ul> 


160  00 

3  20 

120  00 

4  00 

200  00 
300  00 

120  00 
4  80 
7-20 
4  80^ 
3  60 
6  00 

3  20 

4  00 
0  00 
4  00 
4  00 


Note.— Proonratprs  generally  receive  a  certain  share  of  the  profits  in  addition  to  their  wa™a     Fe- 
males are  employed  as  clerks  in  retail  stores  of  nearly  every  description. 
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X.  Printers  and  printing  opfioes. 

tatement  sluiwing  tlie  wages  paid  per  week  of  aixUj  hoiira  to  printers,  compositors,  and  proof- 
readers in  Amsterdam,  Netherlands. 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average, 


'rintci's,  first-class,  illustrated  and  .lobwork $7  20 

'rintex^,  second-class,  plain  and  book  work ., '  4  00 

assistants -••. ■....' '. 1  2  00 

tompositors  for  job-work      4  40 

lompositors  for  book- work '. '  2  80 

iTOof-readera  -- I I  6  00 


$8  80 
6  00 
2  60 
0  00 
i  80 
8  00 


$8  00 
4  80 

2  40 
4  80 

3  60 
7  00 


ITOTB. — When  working:  extra  hoars  late  at  night  or  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  the  .above  rate  of 
rages  is  increased  about  15  per  cent. 

/ 

XI.  Hotels  and  oapiS-restatjrant. 

Vagen  paid  per  annum  to  emploii^t  in  first-class  hotels,  and  at  the  well-known  and  pofulav 
hotel  and  caf^-restaurant  "  Krasnapolshy,"  at  Amsterdam, 


OecqipatiouB. 


raCTBLS.* 

lead  waiters 

Vaiters 

leal  portecs,  earn  about 

*orters,  boots,  &c 

^nllerymen 

^latenien 

caUerjr  maids 

IhambermaiAls 

Tomen,  care  lineu-rooms,  &c 

leadcooks   ; 

Lssistant  cooks 

Eook-keepers 

inductors,  hotel  wagon 


Average 
wages. 


t$240  00 
tl44  00 
tl,  200  00 
tl20  00 
tl68  00 
tl44  00 
tl44  00 
t55  00 

ti20  bo 

t720  00 
t480  00 
t220  00 
tl92  00 


Occupations. 


HOTEL  AXD  CAFfi-HESTAUKANT   "  KEAS- 
KAPOLSKlf.'.'t 

Overseers , . . . . 

Administration,  office  manager 

Cooks  

Scullery  hands 

Bartenders 

Platpmen 

Waiters 

Barmaids,  not  waiters 

Women,  ironing  linen , 

Chambermaids , 

Women,  house-cleaning  and  kitchen- 
work. 
Porter 


Average 
wagef^. 


t$720  00' 

teoo  00" 

t480  09 

6200  00' 

.§240-00' 

280  Oft 

§60  00' 

tl2fO  00' 

§120  Off 

t90  00 

§146  00 

§160  00 


^"Waiters,  chambermaids,  and  boot-blaoks,  tkc,  have  their  wages  supplemented  by  the  "  fees  "  they 
Bceive  from  the  guests,  and  those  employes  who  get  no  fees  or  ''  drink-gelds,"  receive  a  considerable 
ratqlty  of  the  proprietors  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

t  With  board  and  lodging. 

^  The  waiters' and  porters' wages  do  not  represent  their  real  income,  which,  in  the  establishment 
^s  statei^ent  refers  to,  runs  np  to  a  considerable  amount  per  year;  and  many  of  the  employes  who 
et  no  fees  receive  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  gratuity  amounting  at  from  10  to  30  per  cent,  of  tlieir 
'ages.  The  working  hoars  are  Ji;om  twelve  to  Sf|}een  hours  per  day,  with  one  day  off  each  fortnight. 
feailY  all  hands  have  to  work  on  Sundays  as  well  as  on  other  days. 

§  With  board. 

XII.  Household  "waoes  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  household  servants  {in  towns  and  cities)  in  the  Netherlands. 


Occupations. 


ousekeepers 

ovemesses 

goks 

irvants,  scullery  work.'. 

srvant«,  general  house-work 

irvants,  Care  of  white  and  linen  goods,  &o 

arses : j. .  - 

>aohmen > -'--.. 

lotmeu .1 


$90  00 
80  00 
40  00 
30  00 
32  00 
40  00 
30  00 
300  00 
100  OU 


Highest.  [  Average. 


$120  00 
300  00 
120  00 
40  00 
56  00 
65  00 
45/00 
400  00 
110  00 


$100  00 
200  00 
75  00 
35  00 
45  00 
55  00 
40  00 
350  00 
105  00 
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XIIL  Corporation  employes. 


Statement  shomng  the  wages  paid  per  xveeh  of  fifty-six  hours  to  the  employes  in  the  city  arcU- 
teofs  department^  Amst&rdam. 


Occupations. 


Millwrights 

House  carpenters    .  - . 
Ordinary  carpenters  . 

Iron  turners 

Puriiace  men 

Boatwr  jghts 

Laborers 

Boys 


Lowest.    Highest. 


$1  12 


$2  24 


Average. 


$4  03 
4  OS 
4  OS 
4  03 
4  03 
4  03 
3  3S 


Note,— The  earnings  of  tlio  work  peonle,  with  the  exception  of  the  common  laborers  and  boys,  are, 
however,  in  many  cases  coasiderably  higher  than  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  statement,  as  they  gen-    ,. 
erally  work  by'  contract.    It  is,  however,  hardly  possible  to  estimate  how  much  more  they  earn  in  this 
■way,  as  such  work  is  performed  by  gangs  of  men  jointly,  and  the  division  of  their  earnings  is  effected   .^ 
mutually.    Since  1878  no  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  standard  rates  of  wages.      '  ''' 

The  workmen  are  first  employed  as  boys  at  the  municipal  works,  at  the  rale  of  $1.12  per  week. 
"When  they  show  the  requisite  zeal  and  ability  their  wages  are  gradually  increased  uLtil  they  reach 
the  maximum  of  $4.03  per  week.    Those  who  distinguish  themsdves  by  extraordinary  capaciiies  arq,  ,  \ 
an  the  event  of  a  vacancy,  promoted  to  third-class  superintendents,  at  from  $4.80  to  $6  wages  per  week,  -  ,■ 
and  may  subsequently,  as  second  and  first  class  superintendents,  earn  from  $7.60  to  $10.40  per  week.      J, 

Wages  paid  per  loeek  of  sixty  hours  to  the  employes  in  the  city  engineer's  department,  Am- 
sterdam. 


Occupations. 


'foremen  of  the  ^javiers 

Paviers 

Kiaborers 


Average. 


$5  16 
4  94 
3  60 


!NOTE. — The  municipal  works  are,  in  so  far  as  practicable,  executed  by  public  and  private  contractB. ,  ,;^ 
!From  thi^  arrangement  are  excepted  the  manual  labor  required  to  pave  the  streets,  whicli  is  carried  | 
out  under  municipal  management,  and  a  small  number  of  workmen  required  for  the  general  service.      ^§ 

In  the  paving  works  a  laborer  may  be  promoted  to  pavier  and  to  foreman  pavier.  The  wages  of  a  M 
laborer  may  rise  from  4^  to  7  cents  per  hour.  "^ 

'     Exceptinnallv  an  able  workman  may  rise  to  be  commander  and  superintendent,  with  an  annual  salary 
of  from  $320  to  $400. 

In  the  event  of  injuries, received  in  municipal  service,  medical  attendance  is  supplied  gratuitously, 
and  50  per  cent,  of  his  wages  are,  during  six  weeks,  paid  to  the  workman. 

Those  workmen  who  entered  the  service  before  1874  have  the  prospect  of  a  pension  ■when  they  have 
served  the  town  for  toT%y  years,  or  have  become  disabled  in  the  service.  In  1874  the  said  pension  was 
abolished. 

Wages  paid  pe/i'  week  of  seventy-tivo  hours  to  the  work  people  in  the  ep^ploy  of  the  city  for    ' 
cleaning  the  streets,  removing  filth  and  ash-pit  refuse,  dredging  and  cleaning  sewers  and 
gutters^  Amsterdam. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Laboiers: 

First  class 

$4  80 
4  00 
3  20 

Second  class 

$3  20 
2  40 

■      $360 
2  80 

Third  class 

Note — The  work  people  of  the  flrst  class  act  as  foremen  to  gangs  of  workmen,  and  are  further  em- 
ployed to  superintend  the  work.  The  worli  people  of  the  second  class  are  employed  as  dustmen,  scav- 
engers, boatmen,  and  mechanics.  The  work  people  of  the  third  class  are  employed  as  assistants  at  tli« 
dust  carts,  in  dredging  and  emptying  cesspools,  and  they  clean  sewers  and  street  gutters.  It  may  bo 
remarked  that  such  of  the  work  people  as  oontiunally  give  proof  of  fitness  for  their  work  and  are  zeal- 
ous m  tbe  discharge  of  their  duties,  are  the  first  that  come  into  consideration  for  promotion.  For  in- 
stance, whenever  a  vacano.y  arises  amongst  the  second-class  work  people,  such  of  the  third-class  work 
people  as  have  distinguisbod  themselves  bv  good  conduct,  zoal,  and  fitness  are  placed  flrst  on  the  list 
of  th,ose  who  come  into  consideration  in  filling  up  such  vacancy.  The  work  people  may  bo  kept  em- 
ployed from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m  ,  and  are  allowed  time  to  take  their  dinner  between  noon  and  I  p.  ra.  shbald 
the  service  on  which  they  are  omployod  permit  of  such  an  arrangement.  The  v^ork  people  have  s 
mutual  relief  fund  in  the  event  of  death.  lu  the  event  of  an  in,iury  or  illness  in  and  through  the8e^ 
vice  in  which  tbey  are  employed,  they  are  at  their  option  entitled  to  gratuitous  medical  treatment  ia 
■  the  municipal  hospital  and  to  the  temporary  receipt  of  50  per  cent,  of  their  usual  wages. 
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Salary  paid  per  annum  to  the  emplot/da  in  the  police  force  at  Amsterdam, 


Occnpations. 


Brigadiers  or  sergeants  of  police 
,Polic«imeii : 

'    Ficetclasa  

Second  class ■.. 

Third  class 


Salaiy. 


$300 

240 
220 
200 


NOTB.— On  the  budget  for  1884  a  sam  of  $3,200  is  drawn  out  for  allowances  in  behalf  of  the  oldest 

sergeants  and  policemen,  as  welf  as  a  sum  of  $1,600  for  rewards.    Police  authorities  and  oSicials  are 

kicladed  in  the  denomination  of  persons  to  whom  pensions  are  secured.    Promotion  and  incrense  of 

"  salary  are,  as  a  rule,  accorded  in  the  event  of  vacancies  according  to  length  of  service,  exceptionally 

by  preference  in  the  latter  case  according  to  ability,  fitness,  and  conduct. 

'     iSalariea  paid  per  annnm  to  the  employes  of  the  fire  department  in  Amsterdam. 


Oocnpations. 

Salaries. 

Ooclipations. 

Salaries. 

$320 
270 
270 
260 

$230 

210 

TelefirraDhista 

240 

Chief  firemen  . 

Engine-drivers,  second  class 

220 

NoTB. — Fire  wardeuR  receive  in  addition  to  their  salary  free  domiciles  for  self  and  family,  over  clotli- 
ing  (aniform),  and  medical  assistance  when  required.  All  other  emplo^6s  are  entitled  to  and  receive 
free  lodgings  for  their  persons,  overclothing,  and  medical  assistance.  AH  the  men  are  on  duty  three 
aonsecative  days,  and  nave  the  fourth  day  free.  Most  of  the  men  have  an  oportnnity  to  earu,  and  do 
^rn,  something  on  the  days  that  they  are  off  duty, 

ffarhor  or  water  police. 
[Per  annum.] 


Occupations. 


»*i>i[ffioers  charged  with  police  supervision  in  the  outer  waters 

I^^clb^keepers,  charged  with  the  supervision  on  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  cast  and 

**t>4.  ^^^*  dock  ^tes 

Ip^ckmen,  charged  witli  the  openinGc  and  shutting  of  the  east  and  west  dock  gates 

S^^ok-keeperSiin^charge  of  timber  dock -  — 

^^aster  of  the  barber  police  steamer  employed  in  the  outer  waters 

Sn^ueer  on  the  harbor  police  steamer    

Qbok  aasldtant  harbor  police  steamer - 


$260 


200 
200 


280 
240 


Note — In  each  case  the  employes  are  entitled  to  an  allowance  of  $20  per  year  for  a  uniform. 
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ROTTERDAM. 


REPORT  BT  CONSUL  WINTER. 

In  compliance  with  instructions  received  from  the  State  Department, 
in  its  circular  of  February  15,  1884,  x  talce  occasion  to  submit  the  fol- , 
lowing  report  on  the  condition  of  labor  in  this  consular  district. 

RATES   OF  WAGES. 

The  rates  of  wages  paid  to  laborers  are  given  in  the  accompanying 
forms,  carefully  compiled  by  me,  with  the  assistance  of  several  manu- 
facturers and  other  firms  of  this  place. 

In  comparing  these  tables  with  those  of  1878,  it  will  be  observed  that 
no  material  change  has  taken  place  in  the  earnings  of  the  laboring 
classes. 

COST   OP  LIVING. 

The  cost  of  living  for  the  working  classes  is  as  follows :  House  rent, 
for  one  room  and  kitchen,  from  $20  to  $30 ;  for  two  rooms  and  kitchen, 
from  $40  to  $60  per  year.  The  current  pi'ices  of  the  principal  necessi-  ^ 
ties  of  life  are,  in  Eotterdam,  per  kilogram  =  2.2076  pounds :  Coffee, 
$0.38  ;  tea, $0.80  to $1.60,  according  to  quality;  sugar, $0.32;  salt,  $0.06; 
flour,  $0.08 ;  tobacco,  $0.32  to  $0.40 ;  rice,  f  0.08 ;  soap,  $0.16 ;  starch, 
$0.16 ;  pork,  $0.35 ;  lard,  $0.38 ;  meat,  $0.40.  ' 

The  weekly  expenditures  of  a  workingman,  with  a  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren, is  estimated  as  follows :  ■ 


Expenditures. 

Amount. 

Expenditures. 

Amount 

$0  40 
40 
50 
40 
20 
32 
16 
16 
16 
15 
25 

HSl  16 

Clothing 

jRice - "    08 

Bread 

08 

Millc 

08 

Butter         

06 

-OS 

Lard. 

05 

25 

Total 

Oil .      .. 

3  9t 

Coals,  wood,  and  turf 

In  comparing  the  above  list  with  the  list  of  wages,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  amount  of  expenditures  in  many  cases  exceeds  the  weekly  earn- 
ings of  the  head  of  the  family.  It  must,  however,  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  wife,  by  washing  or  other  employment,  usually  earns  enough  to 
make  up  the  deficiency,  and  that  the  children  are  in  many  cases  sent 
out  of  doors  to  earn  some  money  as  soon  as  they  have  reached  the  age 
of  twelve  years. 

MODE   OP  LIVING. 

The  mode  of  living  among  the  working  classes  is  not  what  could  be 
desired,  and  might  be  greatly  impro-aed ;  they  generally  live  in  dwell- 
ings with  only  one  or  two  rooms.  Their  breakfast  consists  of  tea,  bread, 
and  butter ;  their  dinner  of  pork,  lard,  potatoes,  or  beans  and  che|P 
vegetables,  like  onions,  turnips,  cabbage,  carrots,  &c. ;  their  supper  of 
coffee,  bread,  butter,  and  cheese. 


«eption  of  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  at  8  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  an  hour  and 
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HOURS  OP  LABOR. 

The  hours  of  labor  are  generally  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  with  the  ex- 
eption  of  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  at  "    "  "     " 
,a  half  to  two  hours  for  dinner  at  noon. 

STRIKES. 

Strikes  rarely  occur  in  this  country  and  are  nearly  always  settled  up 
before  any  serious  damage  is  done  to  the  workingmau,  who  is  usually 
too  poor  to  hold  out  a  long  time  against  the  employers,  while  the  man- 
ufacturers are  also  fully  convinced  of  the  fact  that  their  interest  is  seri- 
ously damaged  by  strikes,  and  they  consequently  rather  prefer  to  allow 
their  workingmen  some  privileges  in  the  shape  of  a  small  increase  of 
,  wages,  or  a  diminution  of  working  hours. 

In  reply  to  the  question  whether  the  working  people  are  free  to  pur- 
■chase  their  necessities  of  life  wherever  they  choose,  or  whether  the  em- 
ployers impose  any  conditions  upon  them  in  this  regard,  I  can  safely 
say  that  the  laborers  are  entirely  free  to  purchase  their  necessities 
wherever  they  please. 

HOW  OFTEN   IS   THE  LABORER  PAID? 

Saturday  is  the  usual  pay  day  in  almost  all  the  business  places  of 
Rotterdam,  though  there  are  some  Arms  that  pay  their  laborers  every 
two  weeks  or  every  month. 

INTEMPERANCE. 

:Vfi    The  laboring  classes  are  generally  industrious  and  solicitous  for  em- 

g||)loyment,  and  laziness  may  not  be  considered  as  one  of  their  vices ;  but, 

^*iinfortunately,  there  are  many  laborers'iu  Eotterdam  who  consume  an 

"*  -enormous  quantity  of  intoxicating  liquors,  especially  gin,  and  I  can  give 

it  as  a  fact  that  several  workingmen  bring  home  about  five  or  six  guild- 

«r8  a  week  fof  the  support  of  their  families,  and  spend  about  as  much 

■on  their  own  account  for  gin.     Since  the  last  few  years  a  new  drinking 

law  has  been  in  force  in  this  country,  tending  to  diminish  the  large 

;  \  number  of  gin  stores  by  heavy  taxation ;  but  it  caunot  be  said  to  have 

"'  jdecreased  in  any  way  the  large  number  of  drunken  persons  that  are 

seeu  in  the  streets  of  this  city  on  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  Mondays. 

A  mason's  stateiient. 

The  following  statement  was  made  to  me  by  a  mason  upon  my  request 
therefor : 

I  am  a  mason,  with  a  wife  ami  four  children,  respectively  10,  8,  5,  and  3  years  old. 
I  am  35  years  of  age,  and  my  wages  average  frbm  |4.10  to  |5.20  per.  week,  for  which 
sum  I  have  to  work  from  6  q'clook  till  8  o'clock  in  summer,  and  from  7  o'clock  till  6 
o'clock  in  winter.     I  am  allowed  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  at  9  o'clock,  and  an  hour 
and  a  half  for  dinner  at  noon,  and  I  take  my  supper  after  the  day's  work  is  done.     I 
can  provide, my  family  with  the  necessities  of  life,  and  my  wife  earns  enough  by  wash- 
ing to  meet  any  extraordinary  expenses.     My  annual  wages  amounted  last  year  to 
'.    f2a7.60;  my  earnings  for  extra  work,  $26  ;  my  wife's  earnings,  $32,  making  a  total  of 
,',-$285.60  for  the  year.     My  expenses  have  been  as  follows:  House-rent  of  two  rooms 
'  and  kitchen,  |56.10  ;  clothing  for  myself  and  family,  $39.20  ;  food  and  fuel,  45  cents 
per  day,  $165.25  ;  school-tax,  three  children,  $9.50 ;  total,  $i69.05. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  aboTe  statement  that  the  mason  is,  com- 
paratively speaking,  in  very  good  circumstances,  as  the  majority  of  the 
workingmen  cannot  afford  to  spend  45  cents  per  day  for  food  and  fuel. 
-      He  further  stated  that  his  breakfast  consisted  of  tea,  bread,  blitter. 
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and  cheese;  his  dinner  of  potatoes  or  beans,  with  pork  and  lard,  and 
one  kind  of  vegetable;  his  supper  was  like  his  breakfast,  except  with 
coffee  instead' of  tea.  In  reply  to  my  qnestion  whether  he  was  not  able 
to  save  something  for  bis  old  age,  he  said  that  he  had  saved  some  money 
before  he  was  married,  but  that. he  had  since  not  been  able  to  increase 
it  any,  and  that  he  intended  that  sum  for  his  support  if  be  would  be 
unable  to  work  till  his  death. 

POLITICAL   EIGHTS. 

No  political  rights  are  enjoyed  by  workingmen,  as  these  are  regulated 
by  the  amounts  of  local  and  general  taxation  paid  by  the  inhabitants 
of  this  country,  and  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  workingmen  is  so  verj' 
small  that  it  may  be  said  to  amount  almost  to  nothing.  They  have 
lately  had  several  meetings  in  different  places  of  Holland,  and  also  at 
Eotterdam,  in  which  some  leaders  of  the  Socialism  have  earnestly  recom- 
mended that  the  laborers  should  have  the  same  political  rights  as  the 
richer  inhabitants  of  this  country,  but  they  have  but  a  very  few  followers, '^^ 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  very  little  interest  is  taken  in  poll-  >| 
tics  by  the  ordinary  workingmen  and  laborers  of  the  Netherlands.     ,    .  j 

EMIGRATION. 

The  number  of  Dutch  emigrants  to  the  United  States  or  other  coun- 
tries is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  large  number  emigrating 
from  Germany  and  Norway. 

The  following  statement  gives  for  the  last  three  years  the  number  of 
Dutchmen  emigrating  to  different  countries,  who  passed  Rotterdam-: 


Sex,  &c. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

Men 

1,818 
1,242 
1,364, 

1,157 
676 
707 

1,037 
739 

Children 

484 

Total 

4,414 

2,604 

2,160 

The  greatest  part  of  them  went  to  the  United  States,  and  nearly  all 
those  were  small  farmers  and  farm  laborers  with  their  families,  who  ex- 
pected to  find  better  facilities  for  obtaining  a  livelihood  in  the  far  West 
than  were  offered  to  them  here. 

EDUCATION. 

Among  the  lower  working  classes  the  education  leaves  a  good  deal 
to  wish  for,  as  the  children  that  are  too  young  to  work  pass  the  whole 
day  in  the  streets  instead  of  being  sent  to  school.  There  must,  how- 
ever, also  be  added  to  this  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  come  to  school  be- 
fore they  have  reached  the  age  of  seven  years,  and  they  are  often  kept 
at  home  by  their  parents  to  take  care  of  the  younger  sisters  and  brotli- 
ers  when  they  are  ten  or  eleven  years. 

The  moral  condition  of  laborers  is  not  any  better,  but  neither  any 
worse,  than  it  is  in  other  large  cities. 

CO-OPERATIVE   SOCIETIES. 

A  society  was  established  in  Rotterdam  In  1874,  under  the  name 
of  "Rotterdamsche  Verbruiks-Vereeniging  Oooperatieve"  (Co-operative 
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Consumption  Society  of  Eotterdain),with  the  view  of  providing  its  mem- 
bers with  the  necessities  of  life  of  good  quality,  and  eua^yng  t^jiera  to 
form  a  capital  with  their  installment  with  the  interest  on  same,  and  the 
dividends  which  might  be  declared.  To  become  a  member  of  this  society 
one  has  to  contribute  at  least  twenty -five  guilders  ($10),  of  which  the 
first  five  guilders  ($2)  must  be  paid  in  weekly  minimum  installments  of 
25  Dutch  cents  ($0.20). '  The  remaining  twenty  guilders  may  be  added 
by  further  deposits  or  by  the  interest  on  the  original  installment  at  5 
per  cent,  per  year  and  by  the  dividends  which  may  be  declared. 

The  balance  sheet  and  profit  and  loss  account  are  made  out  on  the 
last  day  of  every  quarter,  and  the  net  profits  are  divided  among  the 
members  in  proportion  to  the  amount  for  which  each  one  has  been  buy- 
ing in  the  stores  of  the  society  during  the  quarter,  after  deductings 
per  cent,  for  the  capital  account,  2J  per  cent,  for  the  reserve  futid,  10 
per  cent,  tor  the  direction,  5  per  cent,  for  the  bookkeeper,  and  2.J  per 
cent,  for  the  administrator. 

The  report  for  the  quarter  ending  March  31, 1884,  shows  the  follow-, 
ing :  Number  of  members  January  1,  1884,  737;  new  members  during 
quarter,  29;  total,  766;  number  of  members  withdrawn  during  quarter, 
22,  so  that  the  society  had  744  members  on  April  1,  1884. 

The  receipts  during  the  quarter  amounted  to  28,943.54  francs,  leaving 
•A  gain  of  5,162.69  francs.  Income  from  other  sources  was  1,217.03  francs, 
making'  the  total  profits  6,379.92  francs.  Expenses  amount  to  2,694.34 
francs,  leaving  anet  gain  of  3,865.58  francs  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 
After  deducting  from  this,  amount  the  above  stipulated  allowances^, 
amoiiuting  to  917. 08 francs,  the  amount  for  dividends  to  the  members  was 
2,568.50  francs,  or  6f  per  cent,  on  the  amount,  for  which  each  member 
had  bought  goods  at  the  different  stores  of  the  society.  The  reserve 
fund  amounted  to  3,832.06  francs  on  March  31,  1884,  invested  in  4^  per 
cent,  bonds  of  the  Rotterdam  Mortgage\Bant  for  the  Netherlands, 

On  April  28,  1884,  the  direction  issued  a  pamphlet  report,  in  which 
it  recorded  the  history  of  the  society  for  the  ten  years  of  its  existence,, 
and  in  which  the  following  statement  was  published: 
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Francs. 

Fravcs. 

1874 

1 

320 

15,553.49 

3,040.51 

1, 323. 07 

1, 717. 44 

786.  56 

1,459.61 

5.4r 

1875 

3 

48* 

78,  520,  61 

13, 520. 23 

7, 107.  61 

6,412.72 

3,243.72 

6,  378.  03 

5.8 

1876- 

3 

587 

96,228.54 

.  16,190.47 

9,  029.  92 

7, 160.  65 

2,  888. 11 

5,828.44 

5.2 

1877 

3 

625 

100,  383.  77 

16,  781.  83 

11, 161.  72 

5,  620. 11 

2,579.69 

4,649.46 

4.4 

1878 

3 

679 

107,  990.  28 

19, 107.  35 

12,  644.  57 

6,  462.  78 

2,  711.  60 

5,654.92 

4.4 

1879. i... 

5 

776 

106, 130.  45 

22,783.61 

13,  706.  03 

9,  056.  68 

2,  952. 12 

.  7, 924.  57 

6.4 

1880 

4 

759 

112,458.39 

20,  662.  09 

13,542.79 

7.119.25 

2,730.99 

4,698.33 

3.75. 

1881 

5 

718 

107,  983.  79 

21,275.81 

12,  939.  72 

6,337.09 

2,  368. 15 

5,391.20 

4.5 

1882 

6 

725 

109,  522.  93 

22,447.22 

12,486.90 

9^.960.38 

2, 260. 75 

6,649.48 

5.5 

1883 

5 

737 

1.11,  752.  72 

24,  081.  63 

11,  750,  85 

12,  330.  78 

2,  813.  63 

6,534.54 

6.8 

Total.. 

948,  524  97 

179,  870  75 

105,  693  98 

74,176  72 

25, 114  69 

56, 168  80 

• 

The  Dutch  guilder  is  equal  to  $0,402. 


FEMALE   LABOR. 


The  number  of  women  and  children  employed  in  manufactories  at 
Rotterdam,  or  even  an  approximation  thereat,  cannot  be  given,  for  the 
reason  that  no  such  statistics  are  published  by  the  local  authorities. 
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The  three  priQcipal  branches  of  industry  in  which  women  and  girls 
are  employed  at  Kotterdam  are  :  A  large  manufactory  where  the  East 
Indian  and  Brazilian  coffee  is  hulled  and  cleaned,  and  where  from  400 
to  500  girls  and  women  find  employment  at  wages  from  60  cents  to  $1.G0 
per  week:  further,  a  tobacco  and  cigar  manufactory,  employing  about  ^ 
60  women  and  girls  at  wages  from  90  ceg-ts  to  $2.20  per  week,  and  a~'^ 
rope  manufactory,  where  about  150  girls  are  employed  in  the  fabrication  % 
of  twine,  earning  about  60  cents  per  week  on  an  average.    Besides 
these  three  there  are  still  several  small  manufactories  at  Eotterdam 
where  a  limited  number  of  women  and  girls  can  find  employment,  but 
:as  these  employ  only  a  small  number  of  female  adults  and  children  of 
both  sexes,  I  can  only  say  in  connection  thereto,  that  the  wages  paid  to 
them  generally  vary  from  60  cents  to  $2  per  week.    The  working  hours 
Sov  the  female' laborers  are  usually  ten  hours  a  day. 

The  number  of  female  teachers  at  Eotterdam  amounted  last  year  to 
312,  and  the  number  of  assistants  to  277.  The  salaries  of  the  female 
teachers  vary  from  $200  to  $300  per  year ;  those  of  the  assistants  from 
-$20  to  $60  per  year.  The  railways  have  in  the  last  years  commenced, 
to  employ  also  female  clerks,  who  seem  to  be  well  fit  for  the  positions 
that  they  fill. 

JKO.  F.  WINTBE, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Rotterdam,  June  3,  1884. 


I.  General  trades. 

PFages  paid  per  iveek  of  sixty-three  hours  in  Botterdmn. 


Occupations. 


\ 


BUILDING  TRADES. 

-Briclilayers 

Hod-cariiers 

MaaoQS  .-■- 

,    Tenders 

Plasterers -v 

Tenders \ 

"Slaters  

Hoofers 

Tenders 

Plumbers 

Assistants. 

Carpenters , 

•Gas-fitters .' 

OTHEB  TRADES. 

.BakeTS ,- 

Blacksmiths 

-  Strikers 

Bookbinders 

Brickmakers ; 

Brewers , 

Butchers '. 

Brass  founders 

Cabinet-makers -. 

Cfgar-makers 

Cooners , , 

Distillers 

Drivers : 

Draymen  and  teamsters 

Civb  and  carriage 

Street'rajlway 


Lowest 

Highest. 

Average.' 

$&  50 

$8  60 

$7  50 

2  10 

3  00 

2  40 

4  00 

6  60 

5  50 

2  60 

3  60 

2  60 

3  50 

4  10 

3  60 

1  50 

3  10 

2  40 

5  50 

7  50 

6  25 

5  60 

8  00 

7  10 

2  10 

4  80 

3  25 

3  SU 

6  25 

4  10 

1  25 

2  50 

160 

3  76 

6  20 

4  10 

3  00 

4  25 

3  GO 

3  00 

4  00 

3  30 

3  60 

4  40 

4  20 

2  50 

3  50 

3  20 

3  10 

3  90 

3  60 

2  50 

4  60 

3  75 

2  70 

3  60 

3-25 

3  20 

4  50 

420 

3  85 

6  75 

4  60 

i  00 

9  60 

6  60 

3  20 

8  80 

4  60 

3  20 

4  20 

3  60 

3  50 

4  20 

3  90 

3  25 

4  00 

3  60 

3  50 

4  26 

3  90 

4  00 

5  00 

4  60 
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Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty-tkree  hours  in  Eotierdam — Continue^. 


Occupations. 


Other  trades — Continued. 

Pyers 

JBugravers 

Oardeners 

Hatters ^.- 

■jHoree-slioers , 

ISaborera,  porters,  &c 

Xithograpliers 

Printers   

*  Teachers,  public  soliools 

Saddle  and  harness  makers 

Sail-makers 

Stevedores 

Tanners 

Tailors     

Telegraph  operators ..- 

Tinsmiths 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$4  10 

$5  60 

4  80 

6  50 

3  20 

4  60 

3  10 

4  70 

3  60 

4  40 

2  40 

3  60 

4  80 

10  00 

4-00 

7  20 

4  10 

20  00 

3  25 

4  10 

3  60 

3  90 

4  10 

6  20 

3  20 

8  00 

3  10 

4  60 

3  20 

20  00 

4  10 

4  50 

Average. 


$4  50 

5  20 
4  10 
4  23 

4  20 
3  20 

6  00 

5  60 
8  60 
3  60 

3  70 
5  30 

4  60 
4  26 

10  40 
4  25 


II.  Factories,  mills,  etc. 

Wages  paid  per  weelc  of  sixty-eight  hours  infacioiji.es  or  mills  in  Rotterdam. 


Occupations. 


CIGAB  FACTOKT. 

,  iJEigar-jnakeps '- 

AssoTters,  bnndleTS,  and  packers  of  cigars  . . 

Workmen 

.Orerseers 

PUKNITUKE  rACTOBT, 

Cabinet.makers 

Carvers  in  ^ood 

Sawyers 

Carpenters 

[.Turners ^ 

.^Vpholsterers 

Carpet  planners 

'  yan  drivers 

;''|tiaborers ^  .-- 

tSaddlers 

Stokersmiths 

.'House  painters 

Carriage  painters 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

•   $3  20 

•   $8  80 

4  00 

6  00 

3  60 

4  80 

8  00 

13  20 

4  00 

9  60 

4  00 

10  80 

4  00 

7  20 

4  00 

6  50 

4  00 

5  60 

,   3  00 

6  40 

2  60 

4  40 

3  60 

4  80 

3  00 

3  80 

4  00 

4  40 

,  4  00 

5  00 

3  00 

4  00 

3  50 

'  4  60 

Average. 


$4  80 
4  80 
4  40 

10  00 


6  80 
6  40 
5  60 
4  80 
4  80 
4^0 

3  80 

4  10 
3  30 

3  80 

4  80 
3  30 
3  80 


III.  Foundries,  machine-shops,  anb  iron  works. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixly-three  hours  in  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron  works  in 

Rotterdam.  > 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


;lrQn  turners  and  fitters 

Blacksmiths 

'.Iron  and  brass  founders 

:Modelers 

VCoppersmiths 

'Boiler-makers 


$3  60 
3  86 

3  83 

4  40 
3  85 
3  85 


$5  76 
5  50 
5  75 
5  00 
5  50 
5  25 


$4  80 
4  65 
4  88 
4  80 
4  SS 
4  80. 
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IV.  Glass  workers. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty-six  hours  to  glass  workers  in  Rotterdam. 


Occupations. 
\ 

Lowest. 

Higlest. 

Average. 

$12  00 
3  00 
160 
2  40 

$15  00 
5  00 

3  00 

4  60 

$14  0» 

4  0O 

2  00 

4  00 

V.  Railway  employes.- 

Wages  paid  to  railway  employes  {those  engaged  about  stations  as  well  as  those  engaged  on 
the  engines  and  carSy  linemen,  railroad  laborers^  ^c. )  in  Rotterdam. 


Occnpations. 


Stationmasters : 

Large  stations ■. per  year. 

Small  stations - do. , . 

Inspectors do... 

Engineers.' per  week. 

Firemen do-.. 

G-nards do . .  . 

Sigoalmen do . . . 

Platelayers do... 

Booking  clerks  r per  year. 

Clerks • •. .  .do. . . 

ABsiatant  clerks do... 

Drivers per  week. 

doods  deliverer.) do... 

Poremen  of  laborers do... 

Laborers do . . . 

Afisistants , do... 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$800  00 

$960  00 

320  00 

400  00 

160  00 

480  00 

6  60 

9  00 

4  20 

5  40 

4  00 

,4  80 

4  00 

5  00 

3  00 

3  50 

400  00 

600  00 

180  00 

480  00 

80  00 

160  00 

3  00 

4  00 

3  00 

4  50 

4  00 

5  00 

3  00 

4  00 

2  00 

3  40 

$060  00 

360  00 

280  0» 

8  00 

4  80 

4  20 

4  50 

3  10 

520  OO 

300  00 

120  00 

3  50 
375 

4  25 
3  40 
2  60 


VII.  Ship- YARDS  -and  ship-building. 


paid  per  week  of  sixtg-three'lwurs  in  ship-yards,  distinguishing  betioeen  iron  and 
wood  ship-huilding,  in  Botterdam. 


Occupations. 


Carpenters .  -  -„ 

Painters 

Ship-bailders  in  iron . 
Hhip-bnilders  in  wood 


Lowest. 

Higliest. 

$4  60 
4  30 
4  60 
4  80 

$5  20 

4  90 

5  50 
4  90 

Av^rage^ 


$5  10 
485 
5  40 
4  90 
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VIII.  Seamen's  wages. 
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Wages  paid  per  month  io  aeatnen  (offictfrts  and  men),  distiiiguiahing  hehceen  oceaii,  ooaaty  and 
rivei'  navigation^  and  bekveen  sail  and  steaniy  in  Botterdam. 


Occupations. 


CaptaiD 

Chief  mate    

Second  mate 

Boatswain 

Carpenter 

Quart  ermaster  .. 
Able  seamen  — 
Chief  enjrineer  . . 
Second  engineer. 

Fireman 

Boy 


SAILING  VEBSKL8,   EAST  INDIAN  TRADE. 


Captain 

Chief  mate 

Second  mate 

Third  mate 

Carpenter 

Sailmaker 

Boatswain 

Coolt 

Able  seaman 

Ordinary  seaman. 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$90  00 

$100  00 

30  00 

40  00 

22  00 

25  00 

19  00 

21  00 

li)  00 

21  00 

17  00 

18  00 

12  00 

14  00 

35  00 

45  00 

20  00 

25  00 

12  00 

14  00 

6  00 

8  00 

32  00 

48  00 

24  00 

36  00 

20  00 

24  00 

12  00 

14  00 

16  00 

26  00 

14  00 

18  00 

12  00 

22  00 

10  00 

20  00 

8  00 

12  00 

6  00 

10  00 

ATeragfl. 


$90  00  . 
32  00 
22  00 
20  00 
20  CO 
17  00 

12  0* 
39  0« 
22  00 

13  00' 
7  00 


40  00 
30  0« 
22  0« 
14  oe 
20  00 
16  OO 
18  00 
16  00 
10  00 
8  00 


IX.  Stoke  and  shop  wages. 

Annual  wages  paid  in  different  stores,  wholesale  or  retail,  to  males  and  females,  in  Sot- 

terdam. 


Occupations. 


MaQQfaotQred  goods  * 

Grooery 

Tobacco  and  olgars... 
DiffereDt  stores 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$40  00 
150  00 
140  CO 
100  00 

$200  00 
250  00 
260  00 
300  00 

Average. 


$100  CO 
200  CO 
220  00 
200  00 


*  Including  board,  lodging,  and  medical  assistance. 

X.  Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wagee  paid  per  month  or  year  to  household  servants  {towns  and  cities)  in  Sotterdam. 


Occupations. 

, 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

'^  Coachmen 

Male  eeiTants 

Cooks  

FKMALB  6BBVANTS.* 

perweek.- 

do.... 

$3  50 
3  00 

32  do 
20  00 
30  00 

$5  00 
4  50 

60  00 
40  00 
52  00 

$4  25 
3  75 

Surse-maids 

/  Other  servants 

'do..-. 

do.... 

28  CO 
40  00 

*  Including  board  and  lodging. 
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XI.  A&RICULTURAL  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (country)  servants  in  South  Kolland. 
[All  incladlng  board  and  lodgings.] 


Occnpations. 


Lowest.    Highest.    Average. 


Laborers per  day  of  11  hours. 

Haymakers do.-i 

Thrashers do  . . 

Mowers , «lo. .. 

Sowers ^-. do... 

FEMALE  LABORERB. 

Coots per  year. 

Ser^'ants do... 


30  00 
25  00 


$0  60 
SO 

75 
75 


50v00 
40  00 


$0  55 
70 

90 


40  00 
35  00 


Xir.   COEPORATION  EMPLOYES. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  seventi/seven  hours  to  the  corporation  employes  in  Rotterdam. 


Occnpations. 


I  Lowest,  j  Highest. 


Average.' 


Carpenters 

Assistants  . 
Masons . 


Assistants . 
Bricklayers 

Assistants . 

Dustmen 

Laborers 


IToremen  - .  -  j 

Stokers 

Coal  cartel's 

Lamplightprs 

Turners 

Fitters 

Meter  inspectors  . 
Laborers 


$4  00 

$8'0D 

1  00 

6  00 

5  00 

8  00 

1  50 

5  00 

6  00 

10  00 

2  00 

8  00 

2  00 

5  00 

i  00 

6  00 

4  80 

7  50 

4  20 

5  00 

4  oO 

8  00 

2  00 

3  00 

3  00 

3  50 

3  00 

4  25 

3  10 

4  20 

2  SO 

4  00 

25  50 

3  00 
6  00 

4  00 
9  00 

5  00 
3  00 
5  00 


5  75 
4  50 

6  50 

2  50 

3  40 
3  75 
3  80 


XV.  Printers  and  printing  offices. 

statement  slmwing  the  wages  paid  per  loeeh  of  sixty  hours  to  printers  {compositors,  pressmen, 
^  pi-oof-recCdera,  cp'C.)  in  Rotterdam. 


Occupations. 


TTPOGEAPHT. 

■  Printers ,. 

Assistants , 

Compositors - 

Assistants 

Pressmen /. 

Proof-readers 

Boys  .\. 

LITHOGBAFHT. 

Printers 

Assistants 

Xjithogi'aphers 

Assistants 

Boys 

OTHEB  BUASCHES. 

Zincographers  and  stereotypographers 


Lowest. 

Highest; 

$4  00 

$7  20 

2  00 

3  20 

4  80 

8  00 

2  00 

4  00 

6  00 

8  00 

4  00 

4  80 

60 

1  20 

4  80 

7  20 

2  40 

3  60 

4  80 

10  00 

2  80 

4  00 

60 

1  20 

4  SO 

C  00 

Average.  ^'I 


$4  80 
240 
5  20 
2  80 
7  20 
4  40 
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DEI^MARK. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  RIDER,  OF  COPENHAGEN. 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  labor  circular  from' 
the  Department  under  date  of  15th  February  last  past,  and  now  beg  to- 
.lirausmit  a  report  with  categorical  replies  to  the  several  interrogatories 
•contained  therein.  Let  me  premise  by  stating  that  Denmark  has  no 
mining  population  whatsoever ;  that  her  factories  are  very  limited,  botb 
in  numbers  and  size,  and  that,  whilst  one-half  of  the  population  live- 
exclusively  by  agriculture,  the  industries  and  various  branches  of  genr 
eral  trade  and  commerce  afford  occupation  to  less  than  one-fourth. 

Part  I. — Male  Labor. 

BATES  OP  WAGES. 

In  reply  to  this  question  it  has  to  be  observed  that  the  annexed  sta- 
tistical table,  ^o.  1,  showing  the  weekly  earnings  of  the  laboring  classes- 
in  the  general  trades  and  fabrics,  which  have  been  collected  from  relia- 
ble sources,  have  all  been  made^  on  the  calculation  of  six  days-'  actual 
work,  and  that  the  computation  of  the  average  is  in  all  cases  meant' to 
represent  wages  paid  to  the  great  majority ;  in  other  words,,  the  gen- 
eral run  of  wages,  and  not  on  the  arithmetical  medium  of  the  maximum, 
and  minimum  rates. 

The  wages  paid  the  agricultural  class  of  laborers,  being  of  various  na- 
ture, is  not  wholly  included  in  these  tables.  There  is,  for  instance,  the 
constant  laborer,  livingon  the  farm,  who  is  supplied  with  board  and  lodg- 
ing together  with  monthly  wages.  Then  there  is  the  day  laborer,  who 
receives  his  daily  meals,  with  small  daily  wages,  providing  his  own  house- 
room;  and  then,  again,  laborers  with  small  daily  wages,  who  ai'e  fur- 
nished with  a  cottage  and  small  strij)  of  land  sufficient  for  the  keep  of 
a  cow  or  two  and  some  pigs.  Taking  this  class  altogether,  their  annual: 
earnings  maybe  estimated  at  about  $120  per  annum,  which  can,  however^, 
receive  some  addition  through  the  earnings  of  wife  and  childreii. 

In  summarizing  the  earnings  of  the  laboring  classes  in  the  towns,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  ordinary  laboring  man  and  operative  under  the 
implied  condition  of  constant  work  may  be  credited  with  the  annual 
earnings  of  $  188  to  $  .'14  per  year,  whilst  those  of  the  lower  grades  of 
artisans  and  handicraftsmen  may  reach  to  $240  to  $268.  A  correct  es- 
timate of  the  higher  skilled  mechanics  is  not  so  easily  to  be  arrived  at,, 
but  as  these  obtain  the  very  maximum  rates  of  wages,  and  in  many 
cases  are  employed  by  piecework,  it  can  be  said  with  all  safety  that 
their  annual  earnings  are  very  considerably  more  than  the  foregoing. 

HOURS   OF  LABOR. 

The  day  of  labor  in  the  fabrics  and  work  shops  as  a  general  rule  is  of 
twelve  hours  duration,  including  a  pause  of  two  hours  for  meals,  whilst 
in  the  general  trades  there  is  some  variation,  bakers,,  for  instance,  work- 
ing from  fourteen  to  sixteen  hours ;  masons  and  carpenters,  from  seven 
and  one-half  to  ten  actual  working  hours,  acfcordin.g  to  the  season  of  the- 
year;  dyers,  tanners,  and  butchers,  eleven  hours. 
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Sunday  labor,  which  by  law  is  only  forbidden  during  the  hours  of 
church  service,  as  a  rule  cannot  be  said  to  exist  in  this  country.'  lathe 
fabrics  and  work  shops  (with  exception  of  some  of  the  distilleries,  gas- 
works, and  flour  mills  no  work  is  carried  on,  and  in  the  general  trades 
it  may  be  said  to  be  confined  to  a  limited  amount  of  indoor  work  by 
painters  and  carpenters,  and  in  busy  times  of  trade  in  the  home  work 
of  tailors,  shoemakers,  and  the  like. 

In  the  agricultural  districts  Sunday  labor  is  confined  to  the  necessary 
dairy  and  household  work,  and  in  unfavorable  weather  during  harvest 
seasons  to  the  iugathering  of  the  crops. 


COST 


OF    LIVING  TO    THE   LABORING    CLASSES  AND    PRICES- PAID  FOB 
THE  NECESSARIES  OF  LIFE. 


To  reply  to  this  question,  I  shall  first  present  the  following  list  of 
the  retail  prices  of  those  articles  of  ibod  in  most  general  use  in  the 
household  consumption  of  the  families  of  the  laboring  classes: 

[Tlie  Danish  ponnd  weight  is  equal  to  1.023  pound  avoirdupois.] 


Articles  of  food. 


Rye  bread per  pound 

Lard do.. 

Butter do... 

Milk 

Cheese per  pound 

Eggs   per  score 

Sugar per  pound 

Rice-meal do. . . 

Buckwheat  grits do... 


Cost. 


$0  01.  88 
12.80 
I  20  to  26 

.94 
8  to    9 

26.80 
8 

6.42 
7.50 


Articles  of  food. 


l»ried  peas per  pound. 

Potatoes do.  -  - 

Salted  fish do... 

Fresh  fish do . . , 

Pork do... 

Beef: 

Roasting  pieces do... 

Inferior  cuts do. . . 

Ox  liver do... 


Cost. 


to  06.70 


6.76 
12 

13 
8.50 

a7« 


Aud  then,  taking  the  following  quantities  as  a  basis  of  the  ordinary  con- 
sumption of  the  workingman's  family,  consisting  of , himself,  wife,  aud 
two  children,  for  their  morning  aud  evening  meals,  namely,  4  pounds  of 
rye  bread,  J  pound  of  lard,  IJ  pounds  of  milk,  ^  pound  of  cheese,  i  pound 
of  sugar,  xJo  pound  of  coffee,  the  cost  of  these  two  meals  will  be  about 
19  cents  per  day,  to  which  being  added  a  further  sum  of  15  cents  for  the 
dinner  meal,  composed,  with  daily  variations,  of  milk  porridge  with  fish 
and  potatoes,  or  pea  soup  with  pork  or  the  cheaper  cuts  of  beef,  we  shall 
find  the  daily  cost  of  food  to  be  34  cents,  or  about  $124  yearly  for  the 
lower-waged  operative,  whilst  for  the  artisan  it  may  be  placed  at  about 
40  cents,  or  $145  per  annum. 

HOUSE   RENTS,  FUEL,  &C. 


In  the  matter  of  housereut  great  difference  will  be  found  to  exist  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  Kiugdom.  For  instance,  whilst  in  the  capital 
the  reut  of  a  'single  room  will  entail  an  annual  minimum  cost  of  $27, 
two  rooms  from  $43  to  $56,  and  three  rooms  from  $57  to  $75,"  in  the 
provincial  towns  a  two-roomed  dwelling  may  be  obtained  at  an  an- 
nual rent  of  $17,  and  iu  the  suburbs  of  those  towns  small  houses  with 
strip  of  garden  spot  as  low  as  $10,  aud  again,  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, at  still  lower  rates,  a  small  cottage  of  two  rooms  with  small  strip 
of  land  as  a  rule  not  costing  more  than  $8  yearly.  These  last-named 
dwellings  are  for  the  most  part  iu  bad  condition. 

Fuel  consumed  by  the  artisans  iu  the  towns  consists  of  coal,  wood, 
or  turf  peat,  and  in  the  country  of  turf,  heather,  faggots,  and  wood  shav- 
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ings.  The  cost  of  these  may  be  estimated  as  follows :  Coal,  85  to  90 
ceuts  per  tub  (4.68  bushels);  wood,  $7.50  per  fathom;  and  tnrf,  $6  to  $7 
per  5,000  pieces. 

For  lighting  as  well  as  for  heating  small  stoves  arranged  for  cooking 
purposes,  petroleum  is  extensively  used  by  the  artisan  classes,  and  thus 
they  can  obtain  light  and  heat  at  small  cost,  its  retail  price  being  at 
present  quoted  from  4  to  5  cents  per  pot. 

It  is  a  matter  of  greater  difiloulty  to  arrive  at  the  cost  of  clothing. 
So  far  as  the  agricultural  laborers  are  concerned,  the  wife  plays  a  very 
prominent  part  in  this  department.  The  husband's  woolen  vests  and 
underclothing  are  knitted  by  her ;  the  materials  for  the  outer  garments 
for  herself  and  children  are  also  woven  by  her  hands;  and  these,  their 
Sunday  suits,  being  of  becoming  and  durable  materials,  have  a  clean 
and  pleasing  appearance,  and  can  do  service  for  some  years. 

Their  working  dresses,  on  the  other  hand,  are  very  homely  and  meager, 
whilst  the  clothing  of  the  lower-paid  artisans  in  the  towns  is  not  unfre- 
quently  made  up  by  the  thrifty. wife  from  second-hand  articles  bought 
from  the  dealers  or  from  gifts  received  from  the  wealthier  classes. 

• 

PAST  AND  PEESENT  "WAGE  RATES. 

In  the  wages  and  condition  of  the  agricultural  class  of  laborers  no 
visible  change  has  taken  place  in  this  interval  of  time;  whereas  for  the 
handicraft  journeyman  and  artisans  it  may  be  estimated  that  an  in- 
crease in  their  wages  of  10  to  15  per  cent,  has  been  obtained.  Although 
it  cannot  be  said  that  their  condition  has  been  actually  improved  to 
this  extent,  as  the  prices  of  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  ani- 
mal food,  butter,  fish,  &c.,  as  well  as  house  rent,  have  fully  advanced 
in  the  same  proportion ;  but  when  one  next  turns  to  the  ability  or  the 
exertions  made  by  these  classes  in  saving  from  their  earnings  against 
future  rainy  days,  or  as  a  provision  for  old  age,  I  fear  that  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  report  will'  be  far  from  satisfactory. 

<^  HABITS   OP   THE   LABORING  CLASSES. 

Amongst  the  agricaltural  laborers  and  lower-paid  artisans  of  the 
towns,  the  condition  of  their  existence  is  doubtless  one  of  daily  strug- 
gle for  the  mere  support  of  their  families ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  in  too  many  cases  where  extra  earnings  are  made  in 
brisk  times  of  trade,  that  these  are  rather  spent  in  the  purchase  of  the 
luxuries  of  tobacco  and  spirits,  as  well  as  in  taking  part  with  their 
families  in  outdoor  amusements  of  tea-gardens,  &c.,  rather  than  in  the 
exercise  of  provident  savings.  These  remarks,  it  must  be  understood, 
have  chiefly  reference  to  the  general  riin  of  the  laboring  classes,  and 
are  not  intended  to  apply  to  the  classes  of  higher  skilled  mechanics. 
These  may  be  said  to  be  in  constant  employment  at  the  maximum  rates 
of  wages,  and  they  are  better  housed,  better  fed,  and  altogether  of 
more  provident  habits. 

LABOR  ORGANIZATION. 

Whilst  all  labor  organization  until  the  seventh  decennium  of  this  cen- 
tury may  be  said  to  have  been  confined  to  sundry  sick  and  relief  clubs, 
without  any  special  trade  significance  to  the  working  classes,  it  was 
only  in  1870  that  a  commencement  was  made  towards  the  initiation  of 
actual  trade-unions,  which  ,  movement  has  since  been  actively  carried 
92  A— LAB 84 
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on  and  more  especially  subsequently  to  1878,  so  that  at  the  present 
moment  a  considerable  number  of  such  associations  have  been  founded. 

These  are  so  far  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  capital,  which  is  hot 
only  the  great  center  of  all  the  chief  industrial  establishments,  but  at 
the  same  time  exercises  a  dominating  influence  in  its  relations  to  the  whole 
Kingdom.  There  are  at  present  in  the  capital  ov^r  forty  of  such  trade- 
unions,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  bakers,  with  900  members; 
blacksmiths  and  machine-makers,  with  1,600  members;  house-carpenters 
with  1,100  members;  ship  carpenters,  with  300  members;  printers,  with 
600  members;  painters,  with  600  members;  saddle-makers,  with  200 
members;  tailors,  with  400  members;  tobacco  and  cigar  makers,  with 
1,200  members. 

The  aim  of  these  unions  is  the  protection  of  the  so-called  trades  in- 
terests, as  also  for  ameliorating  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  their 
members;  the  last  by  means  of  loans  or  through  assistance  in  times  of 
sickness  or  want  of  work.  The  chief  aim  is,  however,  directed  to  the 
attainment  of  two  main  points:  1st,  higher  rates  of  wages,  and,  2d, 
shorter  duration  of  working  hours,  whilst  the  last  object  has  always 
more  or  less  been  kept  in  the  background ;  the  former  has  been  the 
cause  of  creating  frequent  strikes  or  disputes  between  employers  and 
employes,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  ninety  different  strikes  in  the 
various  trades  having  occurred  since  the  year  1870.  None  of  these, 
however,  were  of  any  duration,  the  accumulated  funds  of  these  unions 
being  too  limited  in  amount  to  permit  of  their  affording  aid  for  any 
length  of  time  to  their  members  out  on  a  strike ;  neither  have  these 
strikes  nor  disputes  been  attended  by  any  violent  scenes  of  threat  or 
disturbance  on  the  part  of  the  laboring  classes. 

Arbitration  courts,  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  employers  and 
employes,  have  been  tried  in  many  cases  for  settlement  of  ttiese  dis- 
putes; but  few  real  results  were  ever  obtained  by  that  means.  There 
would  appear,  however,  to  be  a  greater  desire  at  the  present  time  on 
the  part  both  of  employers  and  laborers  in  many  branches  of  industry 
and  trade  to  arrive  at  some  successful  issue  in  the  establishment  of  some 
well  constituted  arbitration  court  for  the  amicable  settlement  of  similar 
trade  disputes. 

It  will  be  fully  admitted  that  the  institution  of  these  unions,  with  the 
frequent  strikes  which  they  have  helped  to  organize,  has  naturally 
tended  to  uproot  the  former  patriarchal  relations  which  existed  between 
employers  and  their  workmen,  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  not  be 
denied  that  their  influence  has  so  far  been  of  benefit  to  the  working 
classes. 

By  forcing  them  into  these  conflicts,  tliese  classes,  from  a  previous 
state  of  blunted  and  listless  indifference  to  all  public  affairs,  have  by 
degrees  become  more  self-dependent  and  more  intelligent  members  of 
the  community. 

As  many  of  the  leading  men  who  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
establishment  of  these  unions  hold  advanced  socialistic  opinions,  they, 
as  might  be  expected,  have  tried  to  implant  in  the  minds  of  the  work- 
ing classes  some  of  their  visionary  and  Utopian  problems ;  but  it  cannot, 
however,  be  said  that  any  dangerous  consequences  have  as  yet  been 
visible,  or  that  these  classes  have  in  any  way  shown  signs  of  being 
tempted  to  enter  upon  any  revolutionary  experiments.  The  trades- 
unions  have  firmly  kept  within  the  frame-work  of  social  polity,  seeking 
to  strengthen  the  feeling  of  self  dependence  in  the  workman,  the  devel- 
opment of  his  iiitelligent  public  spirit,  and  by  furnishing  him  with 
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lir  pecuniary  and  moral  support  in  the  disputes  with  their  employers, 
sy  have  sought  to  act  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the  employer, 
i  to  relieve  the  employes  from  that  which  in  their  view  was  a  previous 
idition  of  servitude. 

^^s  regards  the  influence  which  the  trades  unions  have  exerted  on  the 
es  of  wages,  it  may  be  observed  that  while  under  the  old  patriarchal 
ations  between  masters  and  the  journeymen  up  to  the  sixth  decen- 
im,  the  rates  of  wages  were  steadily  on  the  decline ;  that  from  1870 
1875  a  very  sensible  rise  of  one-quarter  and  even  one-third  was  ob- 
ned,  due,  without  doubt,  in  great  measure  to  the  numerous  strikes 
i  disputes  which  occurred  in  those  years. 

IJater  on,  in  the  years  1877-'78,  owing  to  the  distress  in  all  branches 
trade,  the  laboring  men  found  themselves  to  some  extent  in  the 
veer  of  their  employers  and  had  to  submit  to  a  reduction  of  wages,  but 
th  an  improvement  in  trade  from  1880  to  the  present  daj-  they  have 
ain  recovered  an  improvement  in  their  wages  from  14  to  15  per  cent, 
compared  with  1878.  In  addition  to  these  trades  unions  there  are 
reToX  so-called  "  Industry  and  Trade  Associations,"  of  which  both  the 
ployers  as  well  as  the  skilled  mechanics  afe  members. 
Che  aim  of  these  associations  is  to  protect  and  promote  the  various 
erests  of  industry  aud  trade,  and  they  are  the  medium  for  the  initiat- 
f  and  presenting  petitions  to  the  .state  legislature  on  all  questions  of 
■iff  reform,  as  also  to  assist  or  offer  resistance,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
5  passage  of  all  legislative  measures  effecting  their  interests ;  and 
386  have  a  central  committee,  composed  of  twenty-seven  members, 
Bsen  fronpi  the  different  associations  together,  now  numbering  over 
,000  members,  this  committee  acting  as  facultative  advisers  to  the 
[islative  and  municipal  powers  on  all  such  industrial  matters. 
Further,  there  are  a  small  number  of  clubs,  of  which  the  employers  are 
ely  members.  In  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  trade  strikes,  a 
;ter  and  somewhat  narrow-minded  opposition  was  organized  through 
386  clubs,  against  the  demand  of  their  employes,  but  this  embittered 
le  has  subsided,  and  a  much  better  feeling  now  seems  to  exist  between 
isters  and  workmen  since  their  strength  has  been  tested  during  the 
jrse  of  the  strikes,  dnd  their  relations  between  the  two  parties  seem 
w  to  be  based  on  a  mutual  respect  for  each  other'sself-depeUdence  and 
it  demands. 

NECESSARIES   OP  LIFE. 

The  working  men  may  purchase  all  the  articles  they  may  require  with- 
t  any  restrictions  being  placed  upon  them  by  the  employer  in  this  re- 
set, and  the  wages  due  to  them,  as  a  general  rule,  are  paid  at  the  end 
each  week,  in  the  current  coin  of  the  Kingdom. 
With  respect,  however,  to  the  agricultural  laborers,  as  previously 
intioned  in  this  report,  the  wages  are  in  many  instances  partly  paid 
kind  with  free  house,  grazing  ground,  or. potatoes,  milk,  &c.,  but  it 
ist  be  observed  that  these  conditions  are  always  optional  with  the 
)orer  and  is  rather  one  that  is  most  valued  by  them. 
Do-operative  societies  for  the  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life  do  not 
ist  in  this  country. 

[n  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  decennium  some  attempts  were  made 
this  direction,  but  they  were  received  with  so  little  favor  and,  in  short, 
t  with  such  indifference  from  the  working  classes  that  they  came  to 
peedy  death,  and  no  revival  has  since  been  attempted. 
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JffiOEAL,   PHYSICAL,   AND    PEOUNIAET    CONDITION    OF    THE    LABORING 

CLASSES. 

As  regards  the  pecuniary  position  of  the  working  classes,  it  will  be 
best  to  present  the  following  imaginary  budget  of  their  income  and  out- 
lays, estimated  at  the  accompanying  rates  of  average  wages  and  the 
outlays  from  the  previously  detailed  prices  of  articles  of  household  re- 
quirements, taking  the  annual  earnings  of  laboring  men  and  operatives 
at  7,800  kroners  (1188  to  $214),  or  that  of  the  lower-grade  artisan,  at 
900  to  1,000  kroners  ($240  to  $268). 

Yearly  budgets  of  worlcing  man  and  family. 


Laboring  man  and  operative. 

Lofver  grade  artisan. 

$188  00  to  $214  00 

$240  00  to  $288  00 

Hou.se  rent,  1  large  or  2  small 

$30  80tK>  $42  90 
123  30  to  134  00 
10  70  to     13  40 
12  10  to     13  40 
6  70to       6  70 

$49  60  to  $56  30 

Food 

Food           - 

Clothing  

16  10  to     21  40 

Clothing.. 

Fuel,  &o 

10  70  to     13  40 

$227  80  to  $254  60 

Totals                            .  -. 

$183  60  to  $210  40 

Upon  a  primary  investigation  of  the  foregoing  budgets  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  the  small  balances  remaining  in  the  favor  of  the  oper- 
ative classes  will  be  soon  swallowed  up  by  any  accidental  expenses,  such 
as  extra  fuel  in  severe  winters,  renewal  of  articles  of  furniture,  and  that 
little  opportunity  is  left  for  making  provision  against  the  future.  It  is 
true  that  extra  earnings  may  frequently  be  made  during  prosperous 
periods  of  trade;  but  as  before  said,  when  these  do  occur  the  improvi- 
dence of  these  classes,  due  probably  in  some  measure  to  their  daUy  strug- 
gle of  hand-to-mouth  existence,  leads  them  too  often  to  spend  the  same 
on  extra  luxuries  or  in  taking  part  in  the  ditterent  public  amusements. 

Other  expenses  than  those  mentioned  in  the  budget  need  not  be  en- 
tailed upon  them.  Throughout  the  Kingdom  free  schools  for  the  use 
of  their  children  are  maintained  at  the  charge  of  the  municipalities.  In 
times  of  sickness  they  can  obtain  free  advice  and  medicines  from  the 
public  medical  ofScer. 

They  are  also  free  from  municipal  taxes,  which  are  levied  upon  real 
property  or  personal  incomes  of  higher  amdunt  than  those  enjoyed  by 
these  classes. 

The  budget  of  the  lower  artisan  class  shows  a  somewhat  better  result; 
but  as  these  are  in  many  cases  members  of  sick  and  burial  clubs,  the 
balance  will  have  to  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  their  annual  subscrip- 
tions to  these  clubs,  varying  from  $2  to  $4.  Neither  as  a  rule  do  they 
avail  themselves  of  the  free  schools  for  their  children,  sending  them  in 
preference  to  the  burgher  schools,  the  fees  for  which  are  however  small, 
as  these  schools  likewise  receive  considerable  annual  grants  from  the 
municipal  rates. 

When  we  next  investigate  the  different  items  composing  these  budg- 
ets. It  may  first  be  observed  that  with  respect  to  the  food  supply  of  the 
working  classes,  this  as  a  rule  may  be  viewed  in  a  favorable  light,  as 
being  wholesome  m  quality,  and  in  no  way  stinting  in  the  quantity. 
_^  It  IS  without  question  superior  to  the  ordinary  diet  of  the  German, 
bwedish,  and  Irish  laboring  classes,  although  greatly  inferior  to  that  of 
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our  own  working  men  or  those  of  England.  As  regards  the  dwelling 
houses  or  apartments  occupied  by  these  classes,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  these,  more  especially  in  the  capital,  are  far  from  being  so  good  as 
coqild  be  desired. ' 

Here  in  the  capital  where  house  room  is  more  confined  apd  house 
rent  much  more  costly  than  in  the  provincial  towns,  the  housing  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  laboring  population  is  most  unsatisfactory. 

In  the  house  census  of  1880,  it  is  seen  that  nearly  20  per  cent,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  capital  are  restricted  to  the  use  of  one  room,  in  which 
a  family  of  four  and  sometimes  of  five  and  six  members  may  be  fre- 
quently found  huddled  together.  ' 

These  dwellings  are  in  large  buildings,  or  what  might  be  appropriately 
styled  large  barracks,  situated  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  the  city;  defi- 
cient in  light,  air,  space,  or  comfort,  and  must  unquestionably  have  an 
injurious  intiuence  on  the  health  of  the  younger  members  of  the  family. 
/  Bad  as  these  dwellings  are,  they  are  incontestably  superior  to  and  free 
'  from  the  squalor  to  be  met  with  in  the  dwellings  of  the  laboring  classes 
in  the  great  city  of  London,  and  in  many  of  the  European  capitals. 

The  working  man  in  the  provincial  towns  in  respect  to  his  dwelling, 
is  without  comparison  in  vastly  better  condition  than  those  living  in 
the  capital.  They  are  not  similarly  packed  together  in  flats  of  large 
buildings  of  barrack  dimensions,  but  are  located  in  small  detached 
houses  of  two  or  more  rooms,  frequently  with  a  small  garden  patch  in 
front,  affording  at  least  pure  and  wholesome  air  round  the  dwelling. 

These  are,  however,  too  generally  in  want  of  proper  ventilation  and 
light,  and  the  occupants,  too,  have  the  bad  habit  of  making  one  room  to 
do  the  duty  of  all  household  purposes,  of  cooking,  dwelling,  and  sleep- 
ing, keeping  the  other  as  an  apartment  for  state  occasions,  a  somewhat 
silly  and  costly  luxury  at  the  expense  of  all  sound  hygienic  principles. 

The  dwellings  of  the  agricultural  laborers,  which  are  likewise  supe- 
rior to  those  of  the  capital,  have  also  the  same  sad  deficiency  of  proper 
ventilation  and  light,  and  are  too  generally  in  a  condition  of  great 
dampness  ;  but  as  the  rural  populatfon  have  at  least  the  advantage  of 
passing  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  the  open  air,  their  health  is  not  so 
much  exposed  to  the  same  injurious  influence  from  these  baneful  defects 
as  is  the  case  with  their  fellow  laborers  in  the  towns. 

Fuel  is  perhaps  one  of  the  expenditures  on  which  the  Danish  work- 
man is  most  reluctant  to  make  any  saving  or  in  any  way  to  pinch  him- 
self; it  may  rather  be  said  that  he  too  greatly  values  heat  in  his  dwell- 
ing at  the  cost  of  pure,  wholesome  air ;  and  whilst  this  article  may  be 
obtained  in  the  provincial  towns  and  country  districts,  in  the  shape  of 
peat,  heather,  brushwood,  and  fagots  with  comparative  facility  and  at 
small  cost,  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  dwellers  in  the  capital  who 
have  to  procure  their  supplies  in  small  quantities  at  a  time  from  dealers 
at  much  higher  cost.  Here,  however,  petroleum  is  made  to  perform  an 
important  part,  especially  foi-  cooking  purposes. 

Clothing  is  unquestionably  the  most  elastic  of  all  items  in  the  w«rk- 
man's  budget.  In  bad  times,  it  is  always  on  this  item  that  the  first 
saving  is  made ;  and  numerous  instances  could  be  mentioned  when  for 
a  whole  year  not  a  single  cent  has  been  expended  by  a  workman's  fam- 
ily in  the  purchase  of  any  new  article  of  clothing.  The  best  suit  is 
always  at  hand  to  make  a  neat  and  tidy  appearance  on  Sundays  and 
holidays ;  but  to  enable  them  to  drag  over  these  days  of  scant  wages, 
the  wife's  industry  and  time  are  often  put  to  severe  test  in  attending  to 
the  repairs  and  keeping  in  order  the  daily  apparel. 

Finally,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  only  very  exceptionally  that  the  wife 
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of  the  town  workman  contributes  by  her  labor  to  the  earnings  of  the 
family.  Her  time  is  fully  taken  up  in  the  performance  of  her  household 
duties.  With  the  agricultural  population  this  is  otherwise.  Here  both 
wife  and  children  contribute  in  most  cases  to  the  family  earnings  by  hoe- 
ing and  weeding  in  the  fields,  as  well  as  with  their  assistance  during  the 
hay  and  cereal  harvest  seasons. 

"What  are  the  means  furnished  for  the  safety  of  employes  in  factories, 
&c.,  and  the  general  relations  prevailing  between  the  employer  and  em- 
ployed ?  " 

As  Denmark  has  no  industries  which  are  considered  in  the  light  of 
presenting  special  danger  to  life  or  health,  no  special  laws,  not  even  for 
the  building  or  railway  interests  have  been  enacted  by  the  executive; 
neither  on  the  part  of  employers  for  the  safety  of  the  workmen  or  for 
compensation  in  case  of  injuries  received,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the 
law  of  23d  May,  1873,  relaling  to  the  employment  in  factories  of  chil- 
dren and  youths  under  a  dertain  age,  wherein  it  is  enacted  that  all  fac- 
tories, in  which  young  persons  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  are  em- 
ployed, shall  be  placed  under  public  inspection ;  and  it  is  further  therein 
strictly  forbidden  to  allow  such  young  persons  to  take  their  meals  in  the 
'factories  during  work  time,  whenever,  from  the  nature  of  the  work,  the 
air  in  the  factories  may  be  impregnated  with  dust  or  other  materials  in- 
jurious to  health.  It  is  also  enacted  that  all  parts  of  the  running  works 
as  may  be  set  in  motion  by  the  machinery  shall  be  securely  inclosed  and 
fenced  round.  v 

The  Danish  laboring  and  artisan  classes,  as  a  rule,  may  be  said  to  have 
a  strong  healthy  appearance,  and  more  especially  those  engaged  in  the 
building  trades  and  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

With  regard  to  the  railways,  which  are  for  the  most  part  under  State 
management,  it  should  be  observed  that  ever  since  their  introduction 
into  this  Kingdom  the  accidents  in  connection  with  this  mode  of  travel- 
ing have  been  absolutely  of  infinitesimal  nature. 

It  is  true  that  the  speed  at  which  they  are  driven  is  very  considerably 
less,  than  on  our  own  roads  or  the  roads  of  other  countries,  but,  at  the 
same  time  all  credit  must  be  given  to  the  great  'care  and  attention 
which  are  shown  by  all  branches  of  the  railway  employes  for  the  safety  ' 
of  passengers  and  that  of  their  own  servants. 

RIGHT  OF  FRANCHISE  AND  TAXATION  AMONG  THE  LABORING  CLASSES. 

Theoretically  speaking  the  workingman  enjoys  the  same  political 
rights  with  all  other  citizens  of  the  Kingdohi. 

When  he  has  attained  his  thirtieth  year,  and,  to  use  the  Danish  expres- 
sion, is  able  to  provide  for  his  own  bed  and  board,  and  does  not  fill  the 
position  of  a  domestic  servant,  he  may  exercise  his  franchise  right  for 
the  election  of  a  member  to  the  Lower, Chamber  (Folkethings),  notwith-  ,t 
standmg  that  his  name  does  not  appear  on  the  registered  list  of  tax- 
payers. He  can  also,  to  a  certain  extent,,  use  his  influence  in  the  election 
of  a  member  to  the  Upper  Chamber  (Landstinget)  by  taking  his  part  in 
the  election  of  a  certain  proportion  of  those  delegates  who  are  nominated  to 
inake  the  final  election  of  a  member  to  that  Chamber.  This  franchise 
right  will,  however,  in  either  case  be  lost,  whenever  the  party  may  have 
received  assistance  from  the  poor  rates,  and  which,  has  not  subsequently 
been  repaid  by  him ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  every  citizen  can 
claim  the  right  of  relief  from  his  parochial  rates,  and  that  "the  slighest 
stretching  out  of  the  hand  from  the  municipal  authorities  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness IS  set  down  as  poor  relief,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  practice  a  large  nam- 
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jer  of  the  workingmen  are  debarred  of  their  franchise  rights,  and  this 
may  in  great  measure  account  for  the  fact  that  no  special  workingman's 
representative  has  ever  been  elected  to  the  Chambers! 

As  regards  the  share  of  the  taxes  borne  by  the  workingmen,  and 
taking  into  consideration  that  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  state  rev- 
enues are  collected  from  the  sources  of  indirect  taxation  (customs,  in- 
land revenue  from  distilleries,  &c.),  and  that  these  taxes  fall  mostly  on 
articles  of  general  use  in  the  families  of  the  working;men,  namely — 
sugar,  coffee,  tea,  petroleum,  salted  fish,  coals,  tobacco,  spirits,  &c. — it 
may  be  admitted  without  hesitation  that  these  classes  fully  contribute 
their  fair  share  of  the  tax  burdens  of  the  state. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  allowed  that  they  are  free  from  the  bur- 
dens of  municipal  taxation. 

These  taxes  are  levied  on  those  inhabitants  of  the  locality  who  are  in 
the  enjoyment  of  an  annual  income  of  800  kroners  ($214)  or  more;  and  as 
this  income,  in  the  majorityof  cases,  is  not  reached  by  the  laboring  man, 
and  as  these  classes  are  also  treated  with  great  consideration  by  the 
mnnicipal  authorities,  who  have  the  compiling  of  the  tax  lists,  even 
those  whose  incomes  may  somewhat  exceed  the  above  mentioned  amount 
are  seldom  included  iu  these  tax  registers.  The  agricultural  laborers 
who  are  without  land  are  also  exempted,  whilst  on  those  who  are  in 
possession  of  small  strips,  trifling  assessments  are  levied,  varying  from 
30  cents  to  about  $2  yearly. 

The  leaning  of  the  state  legislature  has  always  been  in  favor  of  meas- 
ures for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  but  the  dead- 
lock which  has  been  caused  for  many  years  to  all  business  in  the  chata- 
bers,  through  the  bitter  party  strife  of  the  right  and  left  sections  in  the 
lower  house,  has  been  the  constant  means  of  delaying  the  realization  of 
any  such  good  intentions. 

EMI&RATION   AND   odOUPATION   OP   THE   LABORINa   CLASSES. 

'  Emigration  from  this  country  up  to  1857,  was  very  inconsiderable, 
having  in  no  single  year  attained  to  the  number  of  1,000 ;  and  it  was 
only  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  decennium,  due,  without  doubt,  in 
grear,  measure,  to  the  passing  of  our  homestead  law  of  1862,  that  this 
movement  received  its  first  impulse.  In  the  prosperous  years  of  the 
seventh  decennium  this  movement  attained  still  greater  dimensions, 
there  being,  in  1873,  an  exodus  of  7,200  souls ;  which,  hov^ever,  met 
with  a  retrograde  tendency  in  some  of  the  subsequent  years,  but  again 
in  the  latter  years  meeting  with  a  large  and  steady  progressive  ad- 
vance as  follows,  viz,  in  1879,  3,103  emigrants;  in  1880,  5,658;  iu  1881, 
7,985 ;  in  1882,  11,614.  The  majority  of  these  direct  their  steps  towards 
the  United  States  of  America ;  as,  for  example,  in  1882, 11,385  emigrants 
left  for  the  United  States,  with  ofily  229  to  other  parts. 

The  prominent  position  held  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  decen- 
nium by  the  leaders  of  the  movement  on  social  questions,  and  their 
constant  lectures  on  the  necessity  of  emigration  as  a  relief  from  the 
pressure  arising  from  overpopulation,  contributed,  unquestionably  at 
that  period,  to  this  increased  movement;  the  i^Tnited  States,  with  its 
high  rates  of  wages  being  continually  held  out  to  the  workingman  as 
the  land  of  plenty  and  freedom.  When  it  is  remembered  that  during 
the  first  years  of  these  socialistic  views  much  bitterness  of  feeling  was 
aroused  amongstthedifferentclassesof  the  community,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  this  had  also  a  tendency  to  induce  the  Danish  workman  to 
escape  from  his  fancied  thralldom  to  seek  a  new  home  in  this  land  of 
promise. 
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Dull  years  of  trade,  however,  intervened,  au<i  many  unfortunately 
arrived  in  our  country  during  a  time  of  commercial  crisis,  returning 
again  to  their  native  land  with  gloomy  pictures  of  their  trials  and  dis- 
appointments. There  is,  however,  the  strange  but  not  the  less  true 
phenomenon  to  be  noted  in  the  emigration  movement,  namely,  that  in 
times  of  great  trade  prosperity,  with  its  attendant  advance  in  wages,  it 
will  be  found  that  with  the  more  ample  means  at  the  disposal  of  the 
workiugman  there  will  also  be  manifested  a  stronger  desire  on  his  part 
to  emigrate ;  and  whilst  it  will  not  be  denied  that  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  emigrating  body  may  be  individuals  belonging  to  the  mid- 
dle classes,  who,  finding  themselves  in  the  position  of  the  "  square  man 
in  the  round  hole,"  and  that,  spite  of  a  certain  amount  of  industry  and 
intelligence,  they  still  keep  entangled  in  the  wrong  groove,  from  which 
there  is  no  escape  in  the  old  home,  fix  their  hopes  on  a  new  country 
and  new  conditions  for  the  recovery  of  a  brighter  future ;  nevertheless, 
the  largely  preponderating  number  of  the  emigrants  (some  75  per  cent, 
thereof)  will  be  found  to  be  made  up  of  artisans,  agricultural  laborers,  \: 
and  domestic  servants — the  artisans  and  domestic  servants  attractedi'. 
by  the  higher  rates  of  wages  in  the  United  States,  and  the  agricultural 
laborers  with  the  latent  desire  so  strongly  existing  in  the  rural  pop- 
ulation of  becoming  proprietors  of  their  own  land  ;  and  it  must  on  no 
account  be  omitted  to  observe  that,  whereas  in  older  times  the  emi- 
grant left  his  native  shores  with  the  prospect  and  in  the  firm  hopes  of 
being  able  to  return  at  some  future  day,  with  his  successful  savings,  to 
the  scenes  of  his  childhood,  these  feelings  seem  no  longer  to  exist 
amongst  the  emigrating  classes  of  the  present  day. 

They  leave  with  the  firm  resolution  and  hope,  by  industry  and  intel- 
ligence, to  create  for  themselves  and  families  a  new  home  and  an  inde- 
pendent position. 

Part  II. — Female  Labor. 

In  the  accompanying  statistical  table,  No.  IJ,  will  be  found  a  detailed 
classification  of  the  females  engaged  in  this  Kingdom  in  industrial  pur- 
suits, trades,  &c.,  according  to  the  last  census  taken  in  1880,  and  to 
this  should  be  added  that,  according  to  statistical  industrial  returns 
which  were  made  for  thfe  districts  of  Copenhagen  in  1882,  about  5,000 
females  above  the  age  of  25  years  were  employed  in  this  capital  in  the 
various  industries  and  trades,  the  principal  industries  in  which  they 
were  employed  being  of  the  following  nature :  Book-binders,  120;  book 
printers,  263 ;  cloth  fabrics,  269 ;  chemical  works,  125 ;  hat-makers,  192 ; 
shoemakers,  26;  tobacco  and  cigar  factories,  774;  weavers,  273;  the 
remainder  being  mostly  engaged  as  seamstresses  and  in  laundry  work. 
With  respect  to  children,  no  general  statistics  for  the  entire  kingdom 
are  to  be  found ;  whilst  in  the  returns  of  1882  for  the  capital  and  dis- 
trict ;  the  number  of  children  and  youths  of  the  male  sex  between  the 
ages  of  10  to  18,  employed  in  the  district  are  placed  at  3,620. 

The  rates  of  wages  for  female  adults  will  be  found  in  the  accompany- 
ing detailed  classification  of  the  most  important  female  sources  of  live- 
hhood:  Minimum,  67  cents;  maximum,  $3.42;  average,  $2  to  $2.40. 
The  hours  of  labor,  as  a  rule,  are  of  one  hour  less  duration  than  for 
male  labor.  ^ 

physical  and  moral  condition. 

There  do  not  appear  to  be  any  grounds  for  assuming  that  the  health 
or  general  phyiscal  condition  of  females  is  impaired  by  any  of  the  in- 
dustrial pursuits  in  which  they  are  employed;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
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amongst  those  employed  in  the  larger  factories  in  the  neighborhood  a 
relatively  greater  laxity  of  morals  is  unfortunately  to  be  observed,  due 
without  doubt  to  their  constant  daily  close  intercourse  with  members 
of  the  other  sex. 

SANITARY  MEASURES,  ETC. 

No  special  institutions  or  measures  for  ameliorating  or  protecting  the 
interests  and  health  of  these  workwomen  are  in  existence ;  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  private  society,  formed  with  the  object  of  providing  seam- 
stresses with  temporary  residence  in  the  purer  air  of  country  localities, 
and  that  in  connection  herewith  it  should  be  observed  that  in  the  legis- 
lative act  of  May  23, 1873,  it  is  enacted  that  no  children  under  the  age 
of  10  years  shall  be  employed  in  fabrics;  and  that  no  children  of  the 
ages  from  10  to  14  shall  be  employed  in  these  factories  for  a  longer  period 
than  6J  hours  per  day,  from  which  one-half  hour  shall  be  allowed  for 
rest ;  and  on  no  account  are  they  to  be  employed  before  the  hour  of  6 
a.  m.  or  later  than  8  p.  m. ;  and,  finally,  that  no  young  people  of  either 
sex  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  shall  be  allowed  to  work  for  a  longer 
duration  than  12  hours  in  the  day,  and  from  which  2  hours  shall  be 
given  as  a  pause  for  meals  and  rest. 

WAGES  OF  FEMALES. 

The  wages  for  female  labor  have  been -steadily  on  the  advance,  and 
may  with  all  safety  be  said  to  have  risen  during  the  last  five  years  by 
fnlly  id. 

In  those  occupations  where  female  labor  has  been  mostly  introduced, 
it  has  without  question  been  of  injury  to  the  male  laborers ;  both  by  caus- 
ing a  reduction  in  the  rates  of  his  wages,  as  well  as  from  the  diminished 
demand;  and  this  has  specially  been  felt  in  the  tobacco  and  cigar  indus- 
tries, and  in  the  tailor  and  shoemaking  trades ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
side,  it  has  been  of  material  benefit  to  the  employers,  inasmuch  as  the 
women  are,  as  a  rule,  more  industrious  and  sober. 

EDUCATION   AMONG  WOMEN   AND   CHILDREN. 

The  great  majority  of  the  women  taking  part  in  these  occupations 
are  employed  in  those  branches  which  may  be  classed  under  those  of 
the  simplest  and  more  purely  mechanical  labor,  requiring  a  greater 
amount  of  industry  and  close  attention  than  of  ability  and  intelligence, 
and  their  educational  attainments  cannot  be  put  at  a  very  high  stand- 
ard. These  may  be  said  to  be  confined  to  the  extent  of  reading  and 
writing,  together  with  some  of  the  most  elementary  teachings. 

Married  women,  as  previously  mentioned,  are  only  exceptionally  to 
be  found  in  these  factories.  Whenever  this  does  occur,  their  enforced 
absence  from  home  must  undoubtedly  to  a  certain  degree  be  prejudicial 
to  the  children's  interests  and  to  home  influence,  but  it  may  be  observed 
that  in  this  country  family  life  in  this  respect  is  far  better  cared  for 
than  in  many  other  lands  under  similar  conditions. 

In  these  large  barrack-looking  buildings,  where  so  large  a  proportion 
of  these  classes  have  their  dwellings,  the  one  family  living  side  by  side 
with  the  ojher,  together  with  that  mutual  good  will  and  friendly  feeling 
so  universally  prevailing  amongst  the  poorer  orders,  one  towards  the 
other,  it  is  always  certain  that  during  the  enforced  absence  of  the 
mother  at  the  factory  her  younger  children  will  be  carefully  looked  after 
by  the  neighboring  families,  thus  in  a  measure  tending  to  diminish  some 
of  the  evils  of  factory  life. 
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THE  DANISH  WORKMAN. 

in  closing  my  report  I  would  place  the  Danish  workman  on  a  fair 
footing  with  his  compeers  in  other  lands  for  general  intelligence;  and 
would  say,  as  regards  the  quality  of  the  work  turned  out  at  the  hands 
of  the  handicraftsmen  and  mechanics,  that  it  is  solidly  and  well  per- 
formed, without  any  attempt  at  slurring  over  or  of  scamping  the  work. 

The  reverse  of  the  medal  is  rather  to  be  seen  in  their  too-apparent 
lack  of  energy  and  in  the  slowness  of  their  movements.  After  watching 
them  for  a  time  at  their  work,  one  leaves  with  the  impression  that  they 
are  working  with  the  soothing  feeling  that  the  job  left  unfinished  at  the 
close  of  the  day  will  afford  them  occupation  for  the  morrow  and  subse- 
quent days. 

EMIGRATION. 

These  workmen,  on  emigrating  to  our  country  will,  however,  soon 
learn  that  they  must^either  make  an  alteration  in  these  habits  or  else  go 
to  the  wall.  And  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  with  the  change  in  their 
surroundings  and  with  greater  ambition  called  into  life  by  higher  scales 
of  wages  and  brighter  prospects  for  the  future,  they  soon  drop  into  the 
ways  of  our  own  classes,  and  that  a  visible  improvement  in  this  respect  is 
not  long  in  showing  itself. 

HENET  B.  ETDER, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Copenhagen,  Augvst  4, 1884. 


I.  General  trades. 

Waget  paid  per  week  (^day  of  ten  hours)  in  Copenhagen. 


Ooonpations. 

lioWest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

BUILDINQ  TEADES. 

Bricklayers 

$5  36 

3  22' 

4  02 
3  22 

5  36 
3  75 

6  42 
5  36 

3  75 

4  82 

$10  72 
5  36 

8  04 
4  82 

10  99 
4  02 
10  72 

9  38 
4  82 
9  38 

$7  00 
4  30 

Hod-caiTiera 

Mafions 

5  36 

4  29 

Plasterers 

6  97 

Tenders 

3  86 

Boofera 

8  00 

6  70 

Assistants 

4  29 

Carpenters 

7  00 

Gas-fltters 

5  90 

OTHEB  TBADBS. 

Bakers* 

1  61 
4  02 
4  02 

3  75 

4  02 

3  22 

4  13 
3  75 
3  06 

1  07 

3  22 

2  68 

4  29 

3  22 

3  70 
6  70 
6  70 
6  42 
s     9  38 

3  75 

4  60 

6  42 

7  33 
2  68 
6  97 

8  04 
8  84 
4  33 

2  25 

Blaoksmitlis 

4  82 

Strikers 

4  82 

Bookbinders    

4  82 

Briokmakers  

5  90 

Brewers 

3  75 

Butoliers 

4  37 

Brass-founders 

4  82 

Cabinet-makers 

4  58 

Confectioners* 

Cigar-makers 

S  09 

Coopers "          

4  82 

Cntlers 

6  70 

Distillers 
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Wages  paid  per  week  {day  of  ten  hours)  in  Copenhagen — Continued. 


Occupations. 


Other  tbadeb — Uontiimed. 

DiiTerg 

.Draymen and  teamsters 

Cab  and  carriage „ 

Street  railways 

Dyers 

;Z!ngraveis 

'  Pnrriers 

Gardeners 

Hatters 

Horsesboeis^ 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  &c 

Lithograpners 

MillwrigbtB 

ITail-makers  (band) 

Potters 

Printers  -. 

Teachers  (public  sobools)t '. 

Saddle  and  harness  makers 

Sail-makers 

Stevedores ' 

Xanners ; 

Tailorst 


telegraph  operatorst 

Tinsmitns 

,  WeaTers  (outside  of  mills) . 

Ho^se-painters 

Ctlore-makers 

,  Joiners 

Sboem  akerg 

Watch-makers 


Lowest. 


3  22 


4 
5 
4 
3 
3 
375 
4 


29 


175 

214 

4 


Highest. 


$4  82 
4  82 


8  04 
5  36 
7  24 


165 


6  70 
6  42 

5  90 
4  29 

6  70 
590  00 

8  04 


7  50 
350  00 
429  00 
10  72 


6  00 
9  38 


Ayerage. 


$3  22 

3  22 

4  8« 
4  29 
4  29 
8  OH 
6  36 
4  60 


4  82 
6  Si 
4  29 
6  56 
6  87 
,4  82 

4  02 

5  36 
500  00 

4  82 

4  82 

5  00 
609 

275  00 
322  00 

6  70 

3  SO 

5  60 

4  82 
4  30 
8  60 

6  36 


*  Including  board. 


t  Per  annum. 


IJ.  Ageicutubal,  industeial,  commercial,  &c. 

Female  labor  employed  throughout  the  Kingdom. 


Glaasifioation. 

Number. 

Claasification. 

Kumber. 

119 

3,859 
272 
765 

399 

,26 

68 

36 

>39 

114 

183 

90 

89 

160 

68 

99 

234 

21, 363 

• 

2,710 
313 

Divers  others,  not  specified 

819 

Artists  &o                    -          

COMMBHCIAL. 

Ketail  stores,  dealers,  and  assistants. 

Midwives 

IHDUSTBIAI*. 

2,557 
941 

180 

83 

Hucksters  ' 

258 

iFurriers 

94 

Milliners 

769 

33 

Cloth  £a.briofl. 

State  lottery  agents 

72 

399 

Hairdressers         ..             - 

Daily  employment  not  included  in 
factories,  trades,  &c 

8,  310 

138 

Cooks  on  daily  hire  as  extra  help 

2,203 

121, 181 
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II.  Pactojiibs,  mills,  etc.,  in  Denmark. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  factories  or  mills  in  Copenhagen. 


i 

Men. 

■Women. 

Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

$5  36 
4  82' 
3  22 
3  78 

3  22 

4  02 
3  62 
3  62 

$12  06 
5  63 
4  56 
4  30 
4  29 
4  82 
4  29 
4  82' 

$6  42 

$2  01 
1  88 

$3  32 
2  81 

4  16 
4  08 
4  02 
4  50 
4  02 
4  02 
3  75 

3  22 

4  02 
4  69 
3  75 
3  75 

$2  14 

3  2» 

2  10 

1  07 

2  68 

2  14 

3  22 
1  07 
1  75 

93 

4  29 
4  29 
244 

268 

Cloth                                 

2  28 

2  68 
2  14 

5  36 
7  24 

3  22 
3  36 
2  81 

2  14 

2  46 

1  6t 

"fcTar.hinB 

3  22 
3  22 

3  48 
■  3  78 

4  18 
3  22 

4  29 
4  82 
4  82 
4  34 
6  59 
4  82 

3  76 

4  02 

5  63 
3  70 
3  22 

Oil 

Piai^o i 

1  61 

3  48 

1  88 

3  75 

5  90 

1  07 

1  88 

2  14 
2  14 

Candle  ^                                        

1        4  02 
4  02 

2  01 

Tiling 

3  75 

3  75 

,2  14 

3  75 

4  02 
3  75 
3  75 
3  22 

4  82 
9  65 
4  82 
4  02 
4  56 
4  82 
7  24 
6  42 

1  61 
1  61 

6  16 
244 

348 

3  48 

3  86 

4  29 
4  29 
4  32 
4  62 

2  01 

2  14 
1  88 

3  75 
2  95 

2  95 

"Waddinff 

2  14 

4  13 

3  22 

4  29 
3  22 

8  84 

4  29 
8  84 

5  63 

5  90 

3  75 
'   6  70 

4  29 

Oil-doth 

Match 

1  61 

288 

III.  Foundries,  maohine-shops,  and  iron  works  in  Denmark. 

Wages  paid  per  weele  of  sixty  hours  in  foundries,  WMchine-shops,  and  iron  works  in  Copen- 
hagen. 


Occupations. 

Journeymen. 

Workmen. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Tinsmiths 

$4  38 
4  74 
3  54 

3  54 

4  20 
4  08 
4  08 
4  20 

$5  04 

>      6  06 

5  22 

4  92 

5  22 

6  42 
5  88 
5  40 

$4  74 
5  58 
4  20 

3  90 

4  74 
4  56 
4  92 
4  92 

$3  24 

«3  75 

$3  36 

TWAtnl-tnTTierp 

IV.   GrLASS-WORKERS   IN  DENMARK. 
paid  pel'  week  of  simty  hours  to  glass-workers  in  Copenhagen. 


Ocoupatiohs. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Average. 

TVorlsmen .■ 

$4  80 

$6  40 

$5  SO 
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VI.  Eailwat  employ:6s  m  Denmark. 
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Wages  paid  per  year  to  railway  employes  {those  engaged  about  stations,  as  well  as  those 
engaged  on  the  engines  and  cars,  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  ^c.)  in  Copenhagen. 


Occapations. 


OfUse  department. 

Chiefs  of  each  department 

^  'Chief  clerka 

Assistant  clerks  (besides  free  house) 

,;*Appr6nti6es 

Chief  superintendent 

^  ,,Clvil  engineers 

'  Dranehtsmen  and  building  inspectors 

J  {Line  inspectors  (besides  free  house) 

?  Assistants  (besides  free  house) 

Engine  depa/rtment 

Superintendent  engineer  (besides  free  house  and  fuel) 

'Chief  engineers 

Engineers  (besides  free  house  and  fuel) 

foreman 

Assistants 

'Watchman  (besides  free  house  and  fuel) 

Locomotive  driver* 

firemen 

• 
General  departtnent. 

.::. Chief  superintendent _ 

.; "  SopBrintendent - 

:Station-master 

r^'Btal^on-master  at  Copenhagen 

€hief  conductor* 
—sSistant  conductor  * 

i    Bailro'ad  laborers 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$364  80 

$1, 153  07 

536  00 

750  40 

2S1  20 

428  80 

127  64 

235  12 

1,  SOO  80 

1,  822  40 

750  40 

864  80 

428  80 

589  60 

348  40 

455  60 

127  64 

160  80 

1, 153  07 

1,  608  00 

643  20 

857  60 

482  40 

643  20 

482  40 

643  20 

428  80 

589  60 

251  20 

375  20 

375  20 

536  00 

225  12 

348  40 

1,  340  00 

1,  661  60 

964  80 

1, 179  20 

268  00 

1,  018  40 

867  60 

1,  018  40 

375  20 

482  40 

225  12 

289  44 

120  00 

270  00 

Average. 


$1, 081  00 
670  00 
348  40 
187  60 
1,  608  00 
911  20 
536  00 
402  00 
160  80 


1,  474  00 
804  00 
536  OU 
536  00 
536  00 
348  40 
482  40 
289  84 


1,  608  00 
1,  072  00 
670  00 
948  00 
482  40 
289  44 
240  00 


*  Locomotive  drivers  receive,  besides  wages^2.01 ;  firemen,  76.90  cents ;  chief  conductor,  $1.40 ;  and 
assistant  conductor,  33.50  cents,  for  every  100  Banisn  miles  traveled,  as  a  premium. 


VII.  Ship- YARDS  and  SHiP-BUiLDiNa  IN  Denmark. 

Wages  paid  per  day  of  ten  liov/ra  in  ship-yards — distinguishing  between  iron  and  wood  ship 


Occupations.' 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Aveiage. 


Iron-ship  building  yards. 

Ship-smiths per  day.. 

'  Workmen - do — 

Ship-smiths per  week.. 

"Workmen ;.-.do — 

Wooden-ehip  buUding  yards. 


$0  59 

54 

3  54 

3  24 


$0  87 

62 

5  22 

3  72 


Ship-carpenters,  work  in  1  year :  30  weeks,  11  hours  daily 
9h(         


uip-unr^oubora,  yvui'l^  ui  x    vonii.  i   uu  TToi3n.a,  ij.  uuialo  uoiuji  ;   4  WSekS, 

10  hours  daily ;  4  weeks,  9  hours  daily ;  14  weeks,  8  hours  daily ;  and 
'receive  wages'per  day  for  a  working-day  of — 

,11  hours. -..^ 

10  hours --■ 

9  hours .- ' 

8  hours • 


$0  6 
56 
4  12 
3  36 


1  03 
99 

94 
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VIII.  Seamen's  wages. 


Wages  paid  pet-  month  to  seamen  {officers  and  men)  distinguishing  between  ocean,  coast^  and 
nver  navigation^  and  between  sail  and  steam,  in  Copenhagen. 


Occupations. 


First  mates  in  steamers 

Second  mates  in  steamers 

First  engineers 

Sepond  engineers 

Tfiird  engineers 

Stewards* 

Cooks  in  steamers 

Carpenters  '• 

Boatswains - 

Sailors 

Ordinary  seamen 

Boys 

Donkeymen 

Stoiekeepers » 

Firemen 

Captains  in  sailing  vessels  t 

First  mates  in  sailing  Tessels 

Second  mates  in  sailing  vessels  - . . : 

Carpenters 

Sailmakers 

Cook  and  steward  in  sailing  TeBsela 

Able-bodied  seamen 

Ordioaty  seamen ; 

Boys 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$19  46 

$^9  19 

14  59 

20  92 

34  06 

S3  52 

19  46 

29  19 

14  59 

17  00 

12  16 

14  59 

13  62 

19  46 

12  16 

14  60 

12  16 

14  59 

10  94 

9  73 

7  30 

13  62 

13  62 
13  38 

17  03 

17  03 

19  46 

13  38 

14  60 

14  60 

17  03 

13  38 

14  60 

12  16 

13  62 

10  94 

13  38 

8  51 

9  73 

487 

7  30 

Average. 


$25  00 
20  00 
40  00 
25  00 
15  00 
20  00 
18  00 
14  10 

14  00 

10  00 
9  00 
700 

15  00 

15  00 

13  00 
45  00 
18  OD 

14  00 

16  00 
U  00 
13  00 

11  00 
9  00 
5  00 


'  Stewards  in  steamers  are  generally  paid  $12  to  $14.50,  hut  are  allowed  to  sell  refreshmente  on  wbioh 
a  profit  is  made ;  otherwise,  $20. 
TMve  per  cent,  allowance  on  gross  freight;  otherwise,  $45. 


( 


IX.  Store  and  shop  waoes. 


Wages  paid  per  month  of  ten  hours  in  a  day  in  stores,  icholesale  and  retail,  to  males  and 

females,  in  Copenhagen, 


Occupations. 


Lowest.    Highest.   Average. 


Clerks  in  wholesale  and  retail  stores. 

Female  clerks 

Clerks,  retail  grocery  stores* 

Apprentices,  per  year  1 


>25  00 

$80  00 

8  00 

30  00 

8  00 
13  00 

13  40 
16  00 

$50  00 

12  00 

to  25  00 

10  70 

14  50 


*  Inclading  board. 


tincluding  board. 
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X,  Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities  in  Denmark. 

Wages  paid  per  rnonth  to  household  servants  in  city  of  Copenhagen  and  other  towns  in  Den- 
mark. 


OccnpationB. 


In  the  dty. 

„,OoaQliTnen 

Hen-servaBts . . 

'    ]B£eii -helpers 

>;Female  cooks 

-,  'Housemaids 

Wet-DTirses 

I^arses 

\  In  the  tovma. 

-    Coaolimen 

;    Men-serrants 

Helpers 

iB'emale  cooks 

Honsemaids 

Wet-nurses 

Knrses 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$5  36 

$10  72 

4  28 

8  04 

4  00 

6  70 

3  75 

8  04 

1  07 

4  28 

5  36 

8  04 

2  14 

3  22 

4  28 

6  70 

3  75 

5  36 

2  70 

4  00 

3  22 

4  28 

1  07 

3  22 

3  22 

4  28 

1  ei 

2  70 

Average. 


$8  04 
6  70 
5  36 

5  36 
3  00 

6  70 
2  70 


5  36 
4  28 
3  22 
3  75 

2  70 

3  75 
2  14 


XI.  Ageicultueal  wages  in  Denmaek. 


half-year,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  {country) 
servants  in  Denmark,  with  board  and  lodging. 


Oocapations. 


Lowest.'   Highest.   Average. 


Stewards 

Man  servants 

Helpers 

Boys '. 

Females : 

Housekeepers 

Batter  and  cheese  makers 
Ordinary  servants 


$26  80 

26  80 

13  70 

6  70 

20  10 
26  80 
13  40 


$53  60 

40  20 

20  10 

9  65 

26  80 
40  20 
20  10 


$48  24  ' 

33  SO 

16  08 

8  04 

25  73 
33  50 
16  08 


'         Xn.  OOEPORATION  EMPLOYES  IN  DeNMAEK. 

> 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  to  the  corporation  employes  im  the  eity  of  Copenhagen, 

Denmark. 


Oocnpations.             ^ 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

$4  00 
4  00 

$7  50 
7  50 

$5  90 

Workmen  at  the  water-works  belonging  to  the  city  of  Copenhagen 

S  90 

"The  olty  of  Copenhagen  has  no  other  lahorera  than  the  above  mentioned,  bnt  lets  out  its  work  to 
OontractoTS,  who  employ  the  workmen  at  the  rates  pven  in  this  report. 

The  wages  paid  eo  all  other  officials  employed  by  the  corporation  of  Copenhagen  are  analogons  with 
those  of  the  Government  departments  and  offices  (see  Table  XTTT.) 
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XIII.   GOTERNMENT  DEPARTMENTS   AND   OFFICES. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  employes  in  Government  departments  and  offices,  exclusive  of  trade 
men  and  laborers,  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 


Occupations. 


CIVIL  OFFICEBS. 


Chief  of  department' 

Chief  of  office* 

Headclerkt 

Clerks 

(The  salaries  of  the  above-mentioned  officials  vary  for  the  lower  grades  of 
alerks  between  $215  to  $485 ;  for  the  higher  ^ades,  such  as  chief  of  ofBoe, 
between  $540  to  $1,290  per  year.  The  established  rule  is  that  the  salary  is 
increased  from  $25  to  $125  every  five  years.) 


ARMY  OFFICERS. 


Srenerals 

Colonels 

Captains 

First  lieutenants  .  - 
Second  lieutenants. 


Supreme  court  judges* 

Other  judges  in  Copenhagen* 

Judges  and  justices  in  other  towns  and  cities  in  Denmark^. 


Lowest. 


$1,400  00 
858  00 
429  00 
216  00 


2, 150  00 

1, 180  00 

650  00 

245  OJ) 

193  00 


1,  608  00 
860  00 
750  00 


Highest. 


$1, 825  ( 

1,290  ( 

750  ( 

329  ( 


2,150« 

1, 608  0 
970  0 
405  ( 
193  0 


2, 150  0 
1, 290  0 
1, 825  0 


*  Increase  for  every  five  years'  service,  $125. 

t  Increase  for  every  five  years'  service,  $55. 

X  Increase  for  every  five  years'  service,  $80  to  $125. 

XIV.  Trajjes  and  la^or— government  employ. 

Wages  paid  by  the  day  of  ten  hours  to  the  trades  and  laborers  in  Govei-nment  employ  (navy 
yard)*  in  Copenliagen,  Denmark. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

$0  55 
55 
55 
55 

$0  7J 
7] 

tToiners .  . 

Blacksmitlis    

7] 

Machinists 

1"(M 

Sail-makers - 

55  '                7] 

55                 5{ 

•Workmen  at  the  navy-yard  have  permanent  employment  and  reoelve,besides  the  above  wages,  tooli 
and  cheap  house-rent,  say  $37.50  per  annum ;  also  a  pension  and  discharge  when  sick  and  too  old  t« 
work.   Their  appointment  is  for  life. 

XI.  Printers  and  printing  offices. 

statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  to  printers  {compositors,  pressmen, 
proof-readers,  fe. )  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average 

Compositors 

$6  30 
5  40 
4  80 
7  00 

2  14 

$5  40 
6  70 
8  00 
8  00 

2  40 

$5  41 
6  0! 
6  4( 

Printers  

Girls 

FEMALES. 
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S  P  A I K. 

ALICANTE. 

4  REPORT  BY  aONBTTL  GIRO. 

I  herewith  send  several  of  the  forms  sent  by  the  Department,  duly 
filled  up. 

The  form  relative  to  the  wages  of  railway  employes  I  have  not  been 
able  to  fill  up,  not  having  yet  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  necessary  in- 
formation therefor,  but,  I  doubt  not,  the  same  can  be  more  readily  ob- 
tained at  Madrid,  where  the  general  administration  of  this  line  is  estab- 
lished, than  here. 

As  to  the  other  forms  regarding  wages  of  ship-building,  factories, 
mills,  foundries,  iron  works,  glass  works,  mines,  and  mining,  as  none  of 
tliese  industries  exist  here,  in  or  about  the  city,  I  am  not  able  to  give 
the  desired  information. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  GLASSES. 

Respecting  the  habits  of  the  working  classes  in  this  district,  I  may 
say  that  as  a  rule  they  are  steady,  laborious,  and  honest,  but  not 
saving. 

FEELIN&  BETWEEN  EMPLOYERS  AND   EMPL0Y]6S. 

The  feeling  between  employer  and  employ^  is  good,  the  employer  be- 
ing generally  kind  to  his  workmen  and  not  too  exacting. 

STRIKES. 

Strikes  are  almost  unknown  here.  One  or  two  have  happened  among 
the  coopers,  caused  by  emissaries  of  the  "  International,"  sent  from  other 
parts,  but  were  soon  settled  by  mutual  concessions  between  masters 
and  workmen.  , 

COST  OE  LIVING. 

The  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  classes  in  this  district  is  small  com- 
pared to  that  in  other  countries,  chiefly  on  account  of  their  frugality 
and  sobriety. 

POOD  AND  CLOTHING  OP  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

The  workingman  here  seldom  eats  butcher's  meat ;  his  meals  con- 
sist principally  of  rice  and  vegetables  cooked  with  olive  oil,  bread  and 
a  little  fish,  fresh  at  sea-ports,  and  salted  in  the  country. 

Olive  oil  especially  is  a  great  resource  to  him,  as  it  enters  into  the 
preparation  of  every  cooked  dish.  A  meal  of  this  sort,  with  bread,  for  a 
family  of  four  or  five  persons,  costs  about  30  to  35  cents,  and  with  this 
fare  they  are  satisfied. 

As  to  his  clothes,  they  are  of  the  coarsest  and  cheapest  kind,  mostly 
of  cotton,  the  mildness  of  the  climate  in  this  district  allowing  of  great 
econpmy  in  this  respect.  > 

In  cities  the  workman  lives  in  the  outskirts  in  very  small,  poor  houses, 
the  rents  of  which  are  quite  low,  and  he  generally  pays  from  $1.50  to 
$2  per  month  for  rent. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  WAGES. 

The  rates  of  wages  have  considerably  increased  of  late  years  and  are 
now  fully  25  per  cent,  higher  than  they  were  in  1878,  owing  to  the  gen- 
eral growing  prosperity  of  this  province. 
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This  state  of  prosperity  arises  almost  entirely  from  the  constantly 
increasing  production  of  wine,  and  the  continued  demand  for  it  from 
France  especially. 

CO-OPERATIVE   SOCIETIES. 

No  co-operative  societies  now  exist  in  this  city  or  district ;  a  few 
were  established  several  years  ago,  but  turned  out  failures  and  were 
abandoned.       j 

POLITICAL   RIGHTS. 

The  workingmen  in  this  country  may  be  said  to  enjoy  no  political 
rights,  as  they  either  pay  no  direct  taxes,  or  whatever  they  pay  is  too 
small  to  allow  them,  according  to  the  law,  to  enjoy  that  privilege. 

WILLIAM  LEACH  GIEO, 
,  Consul, 

i  United  States  Consulate, 

Alicante,  June  7,  1884. 


I.  General  trades. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  seventy-two  hours  in  Alicante. 


Occupation. 


Lowest. 


Eigliest. 


Average. 


BUILDING  TKADBS, 

Hod-oarriera 

Maeons 

Tenders 

Flaaterers 

Tenders 

Boofers •- 

Tenders 

Plumbers 9 

Assistants 

Carpenters  J - 

©as-fltters 

OTHBR  TRADES. 

Sakers - 

Klacksmiths 

Strikers 

Bookbinders 

Brick-makers - ^ 

Butchers ' 

Brass  founders 

Confectioners - 

Cigar-makers,  female 

Coopers 

I)rivera: 

Draymen  and  teamsters  — 

Cab,  carriage.  &c 

Gardeners 

Hatters 

Horseshoers 

Jewelers 

tab  orers,  porters,  &o 

Iiithograpners 

Millwriglits 

^ail-makers  (hand) 

Potters 

Printers 

Teachers,  public  schools..... 

Saddle  and  harness  makers 

Sail -makers 

Stevedores 

Tailors 

Telegraph  operators 

.  Tinsmiths 


$1  80 
4  20 

2  40 

3  60 

2  40 

3  40 

2  40 
6  00 

3  00 

4  20 
4  80 


3  60 

6  00 

3  00 

4  50 
2  40 
4^0 
4  80 

4  80 

1  40 

5  40 

2  40 

3  00 
1  80 

4  80 

3  er 

7  20 
1  80 

4  80 
3  00 

3  60 

1  80 

2  40 

4  00 
4  80 
4  80 

6  00 
6  00 

3  60 

4  80 


$2  70 

5  40 
3  00 
•i  80 

3  00 

4  80 

3  00 
9  00 

4  80 
7  20 

6  00 


5  40 
9  00 
4  SO 

6  00 
3  60 
9  00 

7  20 
9  00 

2  40 
7  20 

3  60 

3  60 
2  40 
9  00 

6  00 
12  00 

2  40 

7  20 

4  80 

5  40 

3  00 
3  60 

10  00 
9  00 

6  00 
9  00 

8  00 
6  00 
6  00 


$2  25 
480 
2  70 
4  20 
2  70 

4  14 

2  70 
7  50 

3  90 

5  70 
SM 


4  50 
7  50 
3  75 
526 
3  00 
6  60 
6  00 
6  90 

1  90 
6  30 

3  m 

3  3« 

2  10 
6  9) 

4  80 
9  10 

2  10 

6  09 

3  9« 

4  50 
240 

3  00 

7  00 

6  90 

5  40 

7  50 
7  00 

4  80 

5  40 
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VIII.  Seamen's  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  (officers  and  men)  in  Alicante. 
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Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


Coast  steameis : 

Masters 

■First  mate.... ^ 

'Second  mate.  1 

Stewards  and  cooks 

Seamen    

Sailin^-veBsels,  ooean  aad  coast : 

Sailing-masters 

Mates i ,.. 

Seamen 


$50  00 
35  00 
25  00 
25  00 
12  00 

40  00 
25  00 
12.00 


$75  00 
45  00 
30  00 
35  00 
15  00 

70  00 
35  00 
15  00 


$62  50 
40  00 
27  50 
30  00 
13  50 

55  00 
30  00 
13  50 


IX.  Store  and  shop  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  wpek  of  eighty-four  hours  in  stores,  to  males  and  females,  in  Alicante. 


Occnpationd. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Aveiage. 

$1  50 

$6  00 

$3  75 

X.  Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  household  servants  {towns  and  (Aties')  in  Alicante. 


Occnpationa. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

$2  50 
1  50 
4  00 

10  00 

$4  00 
3  00 
6  00 

15  00 

$3  25 
2  25 

Maids                                 

5  00 

12  50 

XI.  Agricultural  wages. 

Wages  paid  to  agrieult'aral  laborers  and  household  {country)  servants  in  province  of  Alicante. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

$0  30 
1  00 

$0  60 
4  00 

$0  45 

2  50 

XII.  Corporation  bmplot:6s. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  forty-two  hours  to  the  corporation  employes  in  the  city  of  Alicante. 


Occnpations. 

Lbirest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

$12  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
4  00 
2  00 

$20  00 
12  00 
12  00 
12  00 
8  00 
3  00 

$16  00 
11  00 

Cashiers                               .- 

11  00 

Clerks                   - 

6  00 
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XIII.   GOTEENMENT  DEPARTMENTS  AND    OFFICES. 

Wages  paid  per  month,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  hours  to  employ^  in  government  departmenU 
and  offices,  exclusive  of  tradesmen  and  laborers,  in  Alicante. 


Occnpations. 


Civil  governor 

Secretary 

First  clerk 

Second  clerk 

Other  clerks 

Porters 

Supervisor  of  revenues .  — 

Collectors  of  castoms,  taxes,  and  contribntions  - 

Comptrollers 

Cashiers 

Sarveyors  (Ch.) 

Other  employ68 

Porters 


Lowest. 


$20  00 
15  00 


SO  00 
40  00 
50  00 
20  00 
IS  00 


Highest. 


Average. 


$30  00 
20  00 


100  00 
75  00 
80  00 
75  00 
50  00 
20  00 


$166  6S 
66  66 
50  00 
40  OO 
25  00 
18  00 
ISO  00 
90  00 
60  00 
60  00 
60  00 
35  00 
18  OS 


XV,  Printers  and  printing  offices. 

statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  seventy-two  hours  to  printers  in  Alicante. 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$3  50 
5  40 
3  00 
1  20 

$4  50 
6  00 
3  60 
1  80 

Average. 


Compositors 

Proof-readers  ... 

Pressmen 

Assistants  (boys) 


$3  60 
5  6ft 
340 
1  50 


CADIZ. 


REPORT  SY  CONSUL  OPPENHEIH. 

In  deference  to  instructions  contained  in  the  "labor  circular"  dated 
Washington,  February  15,  1884, 1  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith 
certain  tables  showing  earnings  of  the  employ^  and  working  classes  in 
this  consular  district.  I  also  inclose  a  statement  showing  retail  prices 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  most  in  use  among  these  classes,  and  another 
showing  the  prices  of  dwelling  accommodation. 

In  the  collection  of  the  figures  and  data  embodied  in  these  tables  I 
have  had  the  co-operation  of  many  persons,  belonging  partly  to  the  of- 
ficial and  partly  to  the  industrial  and  business  classes ;  the  informa- 
tion was  usually  obtained  at  first  hand,  was  closely  scrutinized,  and 
doubtful  or  vague  data  have  been  subjected  to  expert  revision  where- 
ever  such  revision  was  practicable ;  values  are  invariably  rendered  into 
American  money  at  the  standard  rate  of  19.30  cents  per  peseta;  where 
the  wages  mentioned  are  daily  wages,  fractions  of  a  cent  (in  decimals) 
have  been  given ;  a  column  of  remarks  has  been  attached  to  each  table, 
as  being  necessary  to  the  proper  elucidation  of  the  economical  situa- 
tion of  some  employes  and  workingmen;  in  short,  I  believe  that  I  may 
say  without  presumption  that  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  insure  the 
accuracy  and  trustworthiness  which  are  needed  to  meet  the  purposes  of 
this  inquiry.  Thus  far  my  task  has  been  simply  that  of  collating  fig- 
ures and  data,  chiefly  calling  for  industry  and  some  discrimination  as 
to  sources  of  information.  When,  however,  it  comes  to  speak  so  to  say 
ex  cathedra  upon  such  subjects  as  the  workingman's  mode  of  life,  his 
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habits,  his  feelings  towards  the  directing  classes,  and  his  status  in  the 
body  politic,  I  may  well  own  up  to  considerable  diffidence.  To  treat 
these  questions  in  any  other  manner  than  the  confident  and  fatuous  as- 
sumption, one  needs  somewhat  protracted  personal  contact  with  working- 
men,  as  well  as  the  guidance  of  observing,  unbiased  persons  who  haye 
devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  labor  question.  A  third  ire- 
source  exists  in  those  countries  where  the  labor  question  has  been  to 
the  fore  for  some  time,  and  where,  consequently,  thb  literature  of  the 
subject  may  be  drawn  upon.  As  to  obtaining  knowledge  by  actual 
observation  or  contact,  it  is  not  a  process  which  a  foreign  consul  could 
enter  upon  either  conveniently  or  with  safety  in  the  present  state  of 
things;  he  cannot  be  an  employer  of  labor  in  any  extended  sense,  and 
frequenting  workingmen  socially  for  the  purpose  of  studying  their  con- 
dition will  hardly  fall  in  his  way;  in  any  case,  as  belonging  to  another 
class  and  nationality,  he  will  find  it  extremely  hard  to  gain  their  confi- 
dence. Should  the  consul,  however,  be  determined  and  persistent 
enough  to  overcome  their  mistrust,  there  is  great  likelihood  that  (on 
the  European  continent,  at  least)  he  would  be  looked  upon  by  the  em- 
ploying and  official  classes  as  a  dangerous  agitator.  After  having  thus 
stated  my  view  of  the  difficulties  standing  in  the  way  of  anything  like 
a  thorough  performance  of  the  task  imposed  by  the  labor  circular,  I 
shall  proceed  to  consider  some  of  the  moi'e  leading  questions  therein 
embodied  to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  within  the  range  of  such  infor- 
mation as  my  opportunities  have  enabled  me  to  gather. 

WAGES  AND  NECESSARIES. 

Wages  do  not  appear  to  have  undergone  any  general  change  since  1878, 
nor  have  the  prices  of  (the  necessaries  of  life  altered  sensibly  since  that 
period.  In  1882  there  was  a  total  failure  of  the  wheat  crop,  and  for 
about  six  months  bread  was  high,increasing  in  price  in  this  district  prob- 
ably about  25  per  cent. ;  since  then  large  importations  and  the  fine  crop 
of  last  year  have  brought  the  price  down  to  a  normal  level.  Eent  and 
clothing,  I  am  also  informed,  are  at  about  the  prices  of  1878;  clothing, 
if  minutely  looked  into,  would  probably  be  found  to  have  somewhat 
diminished  in  price  in  consequence  of  the  greater  dev^elopment  of  the 
textile  industries  in  Catalonia,  and  the  more  general  introduction  of  the 
sewing-machine.  House-rent  is  low  in  Cadiz,  and  still  lower  in  the  ad- 
joining cities  of  Puerto-Eeal,  Port  St.  Mary's,  and  San  Fernando,  the 
reason  being  that  the  population  in  these  places  is  either  stationary  or 
retrogressing. 

HABITS     OP     THE    WORKING     CLASSES     AND     RELATIONS     TOWARDS 

EMPLOYEES. 

The  working  masses  in  Andalusian  cities  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
two  classes,  viz,  the  native  born  and  the  immigrants  from  the  northern 
provinces.  The  latter  class  is  chiefly  composed  of  Gallegos,  natives  of 
•Galicia,  and  of  Montaneses  (literally,  mountaineers),  natives  of  Sant- 
ander.  The  native  Andalusian  is  usually  a  skilled  mechanic  or  a  clerk ; 
the  Gallegos  do  the  rougher  work,  and  the  Montaneses  almost  monopo- 
lize certain  branches  of  the  retail  trade,  such  as  the  liquor  or  retail 
grocery  business.  The  Andalusian  is,  as  a  rule,  a  skillful  workman, 
but  steadiness  and  trustworthiness  are  not  his  strong  points ;  he  is 
sober,  both  in  eating  and  drinking,  but  fond  of  dress,  of  the  bull-ring, 
-and  of  excitement  generally,  and  •  he  does  not  often  lay  anything  by. 
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The  Gallego  works  hard,  but  his  work  is  of  the  unskilled  kind,  and  there- 
fore not  highly  paid;  he  is  the  "drawer  of  water  and  hewer  of  wood," 
not  often  succeeding  in  changing  his  condition;  drink  is  his  great 
temptation,  yet  though  a  Gallego  will  almost  inevitably  take  a  glass  too 
much  occasionally,  he  hardly  ever  becomes  an  habitual  drunkard.  The 
Montan6s  goes  to  Seville  or  to  Cadiz,  as  the  poor  Scotchman  goes,  or  used 
to  go,  to  London,  or  the  Auvergnat  to  Paris,  in  hob-nailed  sBoes  and 
with  his  baggage  slung  at  the  end  of  a  stick.  He  pegs  away  at  his 
business,  saves  every  cent,  and  frequently  succeeds  in  gaining  a  com- 
petence ;  his  ambition  usually  is  to  return  to  his  native  heath  with 
enough  money  to  set  up  there  as  a  small  farmer ;  some,  however,  settle 
here  permanently,  and  among  the  substantial  citizens  of  Cadiz  not  a 
few  are  the  descendants  of  industrious  Montaneses. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  feeling  between  employ^  and  employer  in 
the  cities  is  of  a  satisfactory  nature ;  there  are  certainly  few  strikes, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  employers  as  a  rule  are  neither  harsh 
nor  exacting.  Wages  are  low,  but  jper  contra  labor  is  not  of  the  severe, 
unremitting  kind  which  is  exacted  at  home  or  in  K"orthern  Europe ;  a 
generous  diet  or  substantial  clothing  can  in  this  climate  be  dispensed 
with  without  hardship;  very  little  fuel  is  needed,  and  workingmeu  can 
obtain  rooms  at  reasonable  rates.  These  conditions,  coupled  with  a 
cheerful  temperament,  result  in  making  the  working  classes  in  the  citjes 
fairly  contented  with  their  lot. 

In  the  country  the  working  people  are  generally  of  unmixed  Anda- 
luaian  blood,  though  at  harvest  time  Portuguese  laborers  in  considera- 
ble! numbers  come  over  the  border.  The  feeling  prevailing  between  ag- 
riciiltnral  laborers  and  their  employers  varies  greatly  in  different  dis- 
tricts. In  the  Jerez  and  some  of  the  adjoining  districts  it  is  undoubt- 
edly bad ;  employers,  especially  vineyard  owners,  speak  bitterly  of  their 
men,  and  undoubtedly,  if  the  other  side  could  be  heard,  equal  dissatisfac- 
tion would  probably  be  revealed.  The  causes  of  this  are  probably  inci- 
dental partly  to  the  local  conditions  and  partly  to  the  spirit  of  the  time. 
Small  farmers  are  very  few  in  number,  thus  leaving  a  small  minority  of 
large  land-owners  face  to  face  with  a  numerous  proletariat.  Now,  that 
such  a  state  of  things  should  work  harmoniously  presupposes  the  class 
feeling  and  the  fealty  characteristic  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  those  times 
privileges  of  certain  classes  had  certain  obligations  or  correlatives. 
Nowadays  the  great  possessions  are  not  supposed  to  be  burdened  with 
any  such  obligation,  and  the  landless  laborer,  though  he  has  not  stud- 
ied history  or  political  economy,  and  knows  nothing  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
feels  that  somehow  he  is  not  fairly  used.  Organization  amongst  these 
laborers  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  their  condition  hardly  exists, 
certainly  not  on  an  extended  scale.  The  Mano  Negra  Association, 
which  was  in  everybody's  mouth  two  years  ago,  and  which  at  present 
seems  as  dead  as  the  Pharaohs,  may  have  been  an  attempt  at  forming 
such  organization.  Opinions  on  the  subject  vary,  usually  according  to 
the  political  leanhig  of  the  expounder.  '  Eepublicans  claim  that  it  was  a 
legitimate  mutual  help  association;  monarchists  and  large  land-holders 
called  it  a  socialistic  conspiracy,  and  by  some  even  it  was  whispered 
that  the  ubiquitous  Jesuits  were  at  the  bottom  of  it.  The  Mano  Negra 
had  its  head-centers,  its  offlcers,  its  passwords,  and  all  the  other  myste- 
rious adjuncts  characteristic  of  secret  societies  all  over  the  world ;  its 
members  were  bound  to  obey  blindly  the  behests  of  the  local  head- 
,  quarters,  and  numerous  deeds  of  violence,  and  at  least  two  assassina- 
tions, were  perpetrated  in  this  district  in  obedience  to  such  orders ;  but 
the  victims  were  of  the  same  social  class  as  the  murderers,  and  personal 
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malice  and  revenge  seem  ample  to  account  for  these  crimes.  During 
the  progress  of  the  dififerent  trials  nothing  went  to  show  conclusively 
the  objects  of  the  association;  and  whether  its  aims  were  socialistic, 
political,  or  simply  co-operative  and  charitable,  remains  an  open  ques- 
tion. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

The  general  condition  of  the  Andalusiah  working  people  may  be 
summed  up  as  one  of  light-hearted,  cheerful  poverty.  Few  of  them 
save  anything  for  old  age  or  sickness,  and  of  course  this  improvidence 
entails  occasional  suffering ;  here,  as  everywhere,  energetic,  industrious 
men  rise  from  the  ranks  and  become  employers  themselves,  but  these 
cases  are  rare.  The  workingmen  in  Cadiz,  as  may  be  seen  in  State- 
ment No.  15,  can  obtain  rooms  at  moderate  rates;  these  rooms  are 
generally  somewhat  bare  of  furniture,  but  are  usually  fairly  roomy 
and  well  aired.  Crowding  such  as  is  seen  in  the  poor  quarters  of  the 
large  European  and  American  cities,  is  unknown.  Cheapness  of  rent 
and  the  absence  of  intemperance,  coupled  with  a  genial  climate,  are 
the  points  in  favor  of  the  poorer  classes  here.  What  tells  against 
them  is  the  dearness  of  food  and  of  some  other  household  neces- 
saries, based  chiefly,  as  I  think,  upon  a  faulty  system  of  taxation. 
Meat,  and  dairy  products  especially,  are  very  dear,  but  neither  can  be 
said  to  enter  largely  into  the  consumption  of  the  people.  The  "dead 
meat  returns"  of  the  city  slaughter-house  show  the  quantity  of  meat 
supplied  to  the  Cadiz  market — private  slaughtering  not  being  per- 
mitted— and  I  find  that  this  quantity  for  the  month  of  May,  just  ended, 
was  94,732  kilograms,  giving  an  average  of  3,056  kilograms  'per  day. 
This,  in  addition  to  an  insignificant  quantity  of  game  and  poultry,  is 
the  entire  flesh-food  supply  for  a  population  of  about  68,000  people  and 
for  the  crews  of  vessels  in  the  harbor,  the  latter  being  notoriously  large 
consumers  of  meat.  Fish  and  eggs  though  are  largely  consumed,  and 
with  olive  oil,  really  take  tie  place  of  meat  in  the  fare  of  the  people. 
Wheat  bread,  of  a  very  fair  quality,  is  in  general  use,  neither  rye  nor 
maize  flour  finding  any  sale.  Coffee  without  milk  is  the  usual  drink  at 
the  morning  meal ;  very  fair  wine,  both  red  and  white,  can  be  bought 
at  from  10  to  lj2  cents  a  bottle,  and  probably  only  the  very  poorest  do  not 
use  it,  at  least  occasionally.  The  official  dietaries  are  gener'ally  a  pretty 
safe  guide  as  to  the  food  needed  by  an  adult  in  each  locality,  and  usually 
also  indicates  the  kinds  most  affected.  Leaving  out  minor  articles, 
such  as  spices,  salt,  &c.,  the  Spanish  soldier's  ration  consists  of  pota- 
toes, 1,200  grams ;  bread,  700  grams ;  fresh  meat,  224  grams ;  salt 
pork,  56  grams ;  chickpeas,  112  grams ;  vermicelli  or  macaroui,  28 
grams,  and  some  white  wine,  quantity  not  exactly  determined.  The 
cost  of  this  ration  is  computed  ab  0.63  peseta,  the  bread  beii;ig  worth 
0.24  peseta.  The  Spanish  sailor  on  board  of  a  man-of-war  receives  the 
following :  460  grams  o'f  sea-biscuit,  or  690  grams  of  bread;  salt  i>ork, 
115  grams;  pulse  and  chickpeas,  215  grams ;  wine,  ^28  of  a  liter,  and 
an  allowance  of  .08J  peseta  per  day  for  purchasing  vegetables,  potatoes, 
or  rice.  The  ration  given  the  prisoners  in  the  Cadiz  prison  shows  prob- 
ably the  low-water  mark  of  an  adult's  proper  daily  food  in  this  climate. 
It  consists  of:  Eice  or  beans,  72  grams ;  vermicelli  or  chickpeas,  73 
grams ;  salt  pork,  58  grams ;  potatoes,  232  grams ;  bread,  580  grams ; 
and  of  olive  oil,  29  grams.  Given  the  habits  of  the  people,  the  cost  of 
an  adult  laborer's  food,  including  such  necessary  adjuncts  as  fuel,  soap. 
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&c.,  can  hardly  be  less  than  19.30  cents  per  day. 
of  the  following  dietaries: 


This  will  buy  either 


Articles. 

I 

Cost. 

Articles. 

Cost. 

Articles. 

Cost. 

Bread IJ  Us.. 

Potatoes lib.. 

Beans 2oz8.. 

Salt  pork ilb.. 

Pesetas. 
.25 
.07 
.04 
.28 
.16 
.11 
.09 

1.00 

Bread IJ  lbs.. 

Potatoes 1  lb.. 

Cbickpeas 2  ozs.. 

Fresh  fish 1  lb.. 

Eggs 2.. 

Coffee 1  oz.. 

Fuel  and  sundries 

Olive  oil 1  oz.. 

Pesetas. 
.25 
.07 
.04 
.25 
.16 
.11 
.08 
.04 

1.00 

Bread IJlbs.. 

Potatoes lib.. 

Eice 2ozs.. 

Salt  cod Jib.. 

Pesetas. 
.25 
.07 
.04 
.3« 
.18 

Coffee 1  oz.- 

Tuel  and  sundries 

Coffee loz.. 

Fuel  and  sundries 

.11 
.07 

1.00 

Either  of  the  above  is  ample  for  sustenance  in  this  climate,  but  there 
is  no  allowance  either  for  wine  or  for  fresh  meat.  A  marri^  couple 
may,  probably,  by  devoting  2  pesetas  to  their  daily  food,  include  therein 
.25  peseta  worth  of  wine.  If  they  can  afford  to  spend  2.50  pesetas  per 
day,  soup  and  a  modicum  of  meat  may  be  indulged  in.  The  commuta- 
tion for  food  allowed  to  servants  and  laborers  who  find  themselves, 
varies  from  1  to  1.50  pesetas,  substantially  agreeing  with  the  above  es- 
timates. The  cost  of  a  laborer's  clothing  is,  of  course,  most  difficult  to 
determine,  and  the  following  figures  are  given  only  as  an  approxima- 
tion of  what  a  man  earning  wages  of  from  3  to  5  pesetas  per  day  would 
be  likely  to  spend  for  wearing  apparel : 

Pesetas. 

Working  suit 17 

Better  suit ., 35 

Three  pairs  of  shoe? 36 

Shirts,  underwear,  &c 28 

Hats 14 

Total 13* 

In  the  case  of  a  married  couple,  there  would  likely  be  some  economy 
on  this  head,  and  200  or  225  pesetas  would  cover  the  cost  of  clothing, 
for  both. 

From  the  above  considerations  we  may  now  proceed  to  set  forth  tho 
budget  of  a  married  couple,  earning  what  may  be  termed  medium  wages : 

YEARLY  INCOME. 

Hasband's  wages J223  88 

Wife's  wages Ill  34 

335  83 

YEARLY  EXPENDITURE. 

Kent  of  two  rooms  and  kitchen 34  74 

Food  and  fuel 179  gi 

Clothing .!."."... "!!!^!i !!."!!! "."!""]    43  42 

Personal  tax 39 

Tobacco , [ ."'V.[l""" l"]\[[l      17  61 

For  incidentals  or  savings !!".".""!      63  45 

335  82 

Such  a  couple  would  get  along  comfortably  enough  as  long  as  there 
were  no  children  to  provide  for.  The  first  child  would  probably  put  any 
saving  out  of  the  question ;  the  second  would  bring  them  the  pinch,  of 
poverty,  and  three  or  more  would  speedily  transform  the  pinch  into  a 
twinge.    For  laborers  with  numerous  families  the  outlook  is  altogether 
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gloomy — at  least  whilst  the  children  are  yet  too  young  to  earn  anything — 
but  numerous  families  are  uncommon  here,  and,  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
especially,  uncommon  amongst  the  poor. 

SAVINGS  BANKS  AND   CO-OPERATI-S  E  SOCIETIES. 

There  are  but  very  few  savings  institutions  in  this  consular  district, 
being  the  correlative  to  the  fact  already  stated  that  the  bent  of  the 
masses  is  not  towards  economy.  A  savings  bank  existed  in  Cadiz  up 
to  about  ten  years  ago,  when  it  closed  its  doors  for  want  of  support. 
Seville  possesses  an  institution  of  this  kind,  said  to  have  been  estab- 
lished in  1842.  It  takes  on  deposit  all  sums  from  1  peseta  to  250  pese- 
tas, the  latter  being  the  highest  any  one  may  deposit  each  week.  De- 
posits and  withdrawals  for  the  three  years  1878-1880  were  as  follows : 


Year. 

Nnm'ber 
of  depositors. 

Deposits. 

Withdrawals. 

1878 

'           11, 219 
9,410 
11,302 

Pesetas. 
1,  755,  378.  50 

1,  997,  015.  00 

2,  833,  000.  50 

Pesetas. 
1   1,193,699.50 
'   1,560,084  50 
1,  659,  073.  00 

1879 

1880 '. 

It  is  not  believed  that  this  establishment  is  much  patronized  by  the 
laboring  poor ;  the  fact  that  small  deposits  (less  than  5  pesetas)  are  very 
few  in  number — they  averaged  only  280  per  annum  for  the  five  years 
1876-'80 — strengthens  the  impression  that  the  depositors  are  chiefly  the 
more  highly-paid  artisans,  shopkeepers,  and  small  capitalists,  the  lat- 
ter class  being  attracted  by  the  interest  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  which 
is  probably  fully  equ'al  to  the  average  net  income  yielded  by  real  estate. 

There  is  only  one  cooperative  society  in  this  district  suflBiciently  im- 
portant to  have  attracted  public  notice.  This  is  the  "  Sociedad  Coope- 
rativa  del  Ej^rcito  y  Armada"  (Arifty  and  Navy  Co-operative  Society), 
at  San  Fernando,  which  commenced  operations  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1883.  As  the  name  indicates,  it  was  started  by  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  land  and  sea  forces.  The  workmen  employed  at  the  Arsenal  de  la 
Carraca,  near  San  Fernando,  can,  however,  become  purchasing  mem- 
bers (assodados  por  consumo)  and  obtain  goods  at  the  society's  stores. 
To  the  general  public  nothing  can  be  sold.  The  society  has  hardly  been 
established  long  enough  to  allow*  of  a  trustworthy  estimate  of  its  use- 
fulness, but  I  understand  that  it  counts  already  many  members  and 
that  its  stores  are  well  patronized. 

PROVISIONS  IN  CASE  OP  ACCIDENT  OR  SICKNESS. 

There  appears  to  be  no  legislation  looking  specially  to  the  safety  of 
the  work  people  employed  in  factories,  mines,  or  railroads,  though  un- 
doubtedly the  provincial  administrations  have  the  power  to  interfere  in 
any  case  where  the  nature  of  the  employment  or  the  machinery  used  is 
such  as  to  endanger  the  safety  of  employes.  Eailway  companies  are 
directed  by  law  to  keep  on  hand  at  each  important  station  a  coach 
containing  surgical  appliances ;  but  the  impression  prevails  that  this 
is  a  dead  letter.  Provisions  against  accident  and  sickness  among 
the  work  people  themselves  hardly  exist  in  this  district.  Here  and 
there  large  establishments  have  a  system  of  relief,  but  I  believe  in 
every  case  the  relief  machinery  is  controlled  by  the  employers.  An 
example  of  that  kind  is  found  at  the  Eio  Tinto  mines,  where  a  reg- 
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nlar  sick  fund  is  kept  up  by  retaining  a  small  sum  from  the  work- 
men's wages.  These  deductions  are  as  follows :  1  per  cent,  from  all 
salaries  over  125  pesetas  per  month ;  I  peseta  per  mouth  from  all  men 
earning  from  60  pesetas  to  125  per  month,  and  0.50  peseta  from  all  who 
earn  less  than  2  pesetas  per  day.  This  entitles  the  men  to  medical  at- 
tendance for  themselves  and  families,  and  medicines  free;  there  is  a 
large  hospital  at  the  mines,  said  to  be  thoroughly  equipped  in  every 
way ;  the  medical  staff  consists  of  two  English  and  six  Spanish  doctors, 
English  head  nurse,  and  Spanish  assistants.  The  Rio  Tinto  Company 
is  essentially  an  English  concern,  as  are  also  the  other  two  large  mining 
companies  in  the  province  of  Huelva,  namely,  the  "  Tharsis"  and  the 
"  Buitron,"  both  of  which  have  a  somewhat  similar  system  in  operation. 

:feDTJOATIONAi  FACILITIES. 

There  are  free  public  schools  in  all  the  cities  and  villages  of  any  im- 
portance, besides  which  in  most  cities  the  religious  orders  have  in  op- 
eration some  night-schools  for  children  who  are  at  work  during  the  day. 
It  may,  therefore,  fairly  be  said  that  no  one  here  must  of  necessity  go 
without  at  least  primary  instruction  ;  there  is,  however,  no  obligation 
on  the  part  of  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school,  though,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  laws  creating  such  obligation  would  be  generally  pop- 
ular. The  result  is  that  the  educational  opportunities  are  not  taken 
advantage  of  as  fully  as  is  desirable ;  the  brightest  children — who  are 
frequently  those  inost  averse  to  effort  and  yet  having  a  strong  will  of 
their  own — will  occasionally  refuse  to  go  to  school  and  remain  ignorant, 
whilst  others,  perhaps  less  intelligent  but  more  submissive,  wfll  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  education.  It  is  not  at  all  infrequent  to  find  this  state 
of  things  in  one  and  the  same  household,  and  as  long  as  the  Andalusian 
nature  remains  what  it  is,  it  appears  that  nothing  short  of  an  obligatory 
instruction  law  can  remedy  this.  The  following  tables,  based  on  figures 
from  the  last  Spanish  census,  give  a  glimpse  of  the  state  of  education  ' 
in  the  three  provinces  of  this  consular  district: 


Amongst  1 00  males.      ' 

Amongst  100  females. 

Provinces  and  cities. 

1 

<1 

£2 

r 

1 
.1 

3 

1 
t3 

1 

3 

Province  of  Cadiz j 

15.89 
18.40 
15.74 

1.84 
2.70 
1.68 

31.21 
28.25 
29.67 

50.92 
60.65 
62.91 

16.24 
17.92 
15.62 

2.73 
3.58 
3.56 

23.64 
16.43 
19.88 

57.30 

61  94 

Average  of  the  three  provinces  - 

16.68 

12.65 
18.25 
12.82 

2.07 

1.95 

2.88 
1.65 

29.71 

51.49 

16.59 

2.96 

19.98 

60.44 

City  of  Cadiz 

56.57 
37.74 
51.29 

28.26 
41.13 
34.34 

11.71 
16.85 
12. 10 

3.20 
3.44 
3.25 

43.37 
28.86 
36.09 

41.53 

City  of  Huelva 

50  85 

City  of  Seville '. 

49.56 

Average  of  the  three  cities 

14.57 

2.13 

48.53 

34.68 

13,65 

3.30 

35.77 

47.31 

Averages  forthe  whole  country  . 

17.36 

2.59 

34.72 

45.30 

16.18 

4.33 

14.68 

64.78 

The  above  figures  are  supposed  to  show  the  educational  status  of  the 
country  as  it  existed  on  the  31st  of  December,  1877.  As  compared  with 
the  last  official  figures,  namely,  those  of  1860,  they  show  improvement 
as  follows : 

In  number  of  females  over  7  knowing  how  to  read  and  write,  of  2.93 
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per  cent.;  iu  number  of  males  over  7  knowing  how  to  read  and  write^ 
of  ]  .58  per  cent.,  the  percentage  being  in  both  cases  applied  to  the 
totality  of  either  sex.  It  appears  that  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  in 
the  three  provinces  of  Cadiz,  Huelva,  and  Seville  is  somewhat  above 
that  of  the  entire  country;  that  it  is  also  much  greater  in  the  country 
than  in  the  provincial  capitals,  and  that  women  make  a  worse  educa- 
tional showing  than  the  men.  Since  1877  education  amongst  the  masse* 
has  undoubtedly  made  some  progress,  especially  in  the  cities ;  what 
this  progress  amounts  to  numerically  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  say,, 
but  the  impression  prevails  that  the  improvement  is  considerable. 

THE  SPANISH  WORKINGMAN  IN  POLITICS. 

To  be  an  elector  in  Spain  one  must — aside  from  the  usual  condition* 
of  nationality,  sex,  age,  &c. — either  pay  taxes  amounting  to  50  pesetas- 
per  annum  upon  real  estate  or  income,  or  belong  to  certain  professions  to 
whom  the  franchise  is  conceded  de  plein  droit.  How  this  condition  of 
things  affects  the  proportion  of  voters  to  population  is  best  shown  by  the 
figures.  Cadiz  is,  I  am  told,  a  fairly  normal  constituency,  and  with  apopu- 
lation  of  about  65,000  people  has  1,289  registered  electors,  of  whom  1, 133 
vote  as  tax-payers  (eleotores  contribuyentes)  and  156  as  members  of  privi- 
leged classes  (electores  por  capacidades).  Very  few  workingmen  possess 
the  franchise,  but  those  who  have  it  as  a  rule  go  to  the  polls.  During 
republican  times,  in  1873-74,  universal  suffrage  was  in  operation,  and 
the  vote  cast  in  Cadiz,  at  some  of  the  elections,  is  said  to  have  been 
very  large.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  working  masses  are  willing 
to  exercise  the  franchise,  but  are  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  pay  the 
impost  required  for  its  exercise  under  the  present  r6gim6.  The  direct 
influence  of  the  workingmen  upon  legislation  is  probably  most  insignifi- 
cant, and  the  political  complexion  of  the  deputies  for  the'last  seven  or 
eight  years  strengthens  that  impression. 

TENDENCY   OP  LEGISLATION   IN  KEGAKD   TO   LABOR. 

.  The  tendency  of  Spanish  legislation  towards  labor,  as  evidenced  by 
constitutional  provision  and  statutory  enactments,  is  fairly  liberal,  but 
as  long  as  both  legislature  and  judiciary  remain  substantially  the  tool* 
of  the  administration  in  power,  it  is  not  of  the  tendency  of  legislation, 
but  of  the  attitude  of  Government,  one  has  to  speak.  That  this  attitude 
at  present  is  not  a  friendly  one  will  probably  be  conceded  by  all  who 
are  not  in  the  Government  themselves ;  but  whether  this  has  its  cause  in 
the  supposed  republican  sentiments  of  the  masses  or  simply  in  the  alarm 
of  the  property-holding  classes,  brought  about  by  the  socialistic  agitation 
in  other  countries,  is  diflQcult  to  say.  Be  this  as  it  may,  repression  seems 
to  be  the  order  of  the  day  in  regard  to  anything  looking  in  the'  least  dan- 
gerous or  suspicious.  Article  13  of  the  constitution  grants  Spanish  sub- 
jects certain  rights,  amongst  which  is  the  one  to  "  hold  peaceful  meet- 
ings" (de  reunirse pacificamente),  and  also  to  "  associate  themselves  for  all 
moral  purposes"  {de  asociarse  para  los  fines  de  la  vida  humana).  It  seems 
most  difficult  to  reconcile  these  texts  with  some  recent  verdicts  of  the 
Spanish  courts,  notably  one  given  by  the  supreme  tribunal  on  the  28tti 
of  January  last,  whereby  several  persons  belonging  to  a  workingmeu's 
society,  against  which  nothing  immoral  or  dangerous  was  proved,  were- 
condemned  to  severe  penalties.  This  case  has  attracted  especial  atten- 
tion from  the  fact  that  exculpatory  verdicts  had  been  rendered  not  long 
ago  by  the  same  tribunal  in  cases  not  intrinsically  different  from  the 
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ODe  in  question,  a  fact  to  wliich  one  of  the  "  considerants  "  of  the  tribunal's 
■decision  makes  pretty  plain  allusion.  As  to  what  concerns  legislative 
measures  Of  economical  bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes 
Spain  may  be  said  to  have  entered  upon  the  stage  of  inquiry.  Fiscal 
revision  of  some  kind  is  felt  to  be  a  necessity  by  all,  and  as  the  present, 
arrangements,  as  will  be  shown  further  on,  press  especially  hard  upon 
the  working  classes,  it  looks  as  if  a  change  of  system  must  almost  in- 
evitably be  of  benefit  to  them.  A  commission,  created  by  the  royal 
ordinance  of  the  15th  of  December,  1883,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
into  all  subjects  connected  with  the  interests  of  the  working  class,  has 
recently  (June  2)  appointed  its  provincial  and  municipal  subcommis- 
sions,  and  from  the  tenor  of  the  instructions  given,  as  well  as  from  the 
framework  laid  down,  it  appears  as  if  an  honest  effort  was  about  to  be 
made  to  ascertain  the  economical  condition  and  the  legislative  needs  of 
the  classes  in  question. 

TAXATION  OF  WORKINa  CLASSES. 

Even  the  strongest  Spanish  Chau\''inist  must  admit  that  the  fiscal  sys- 
tem at  present  in  force  bears  most  unjustly  upon  the  toilers,  probably  more 
so  than  does  that  of  any  other  nation.  The  most  cursory  glance  at  the 
tariff  reveals  that  articles  of  prime  necessity  are  most  heavily  taxed; 
and  on  further  inspection  it  is  shown  that  the  customs  receipts  are  in 
a  great  part  derived  from  such  articles.  It  is  true  that  in  that  respect 
we  may  be  accused  of  tariff  taxes,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  articles  of  gen- 
eral consumption,  such  as  cereals,  provisions,  and  the  like,  are  with  us  all 
produced  at  home,  making  import  duties  upon  them  practically  a  dead 
letter.  Our  tax  of  20  cents  per  bushel  upon  wheat  has  in  reality  no  in- 
fluence whatever  in  raising  the  price  of  bread,  whilst  the  Spanish  taxes 
of  5.82  pesetas  per  100  kilograms  on  wheat  and  of  8.73  pesetas  per  100 
kilograms  on  flour  certainly  have  that  effect.  It  would  unduly  swell 
this  communication  to  mention  all  instances  of  similar  unfairness ;  a  few 
typical  ones  are  the  tax  on  codfish  of  20.50  pesetas ;  that  on  hulled  rice,  8 
pesetas ;  on  butter,  56  pesetas ;  on  lard  and  bacon,  15  pesetas ;  on  refined 
petroleum,  26.50  pesetas ;  all  per  100  kilograms.  But  these  by  no  means 
riepresent  the  total  imposts  on  these  articles ;  the  consumption  dues 
are  still  to  be  considered,  such  dues  being  levied  only  upon  articles  of 
food,  fuel,  and  light  (comer,  beber,  y  arder).  In  the  provincial  capitals 
and  the  three  cities  of  Carthagena,  Vigo,  and  Gijon,  these  consumption 
dues  may  be  raised  up  to  100  per  cent,  of  the  customs  dues ;  in  all  other 
places  up  to  70  per  cent,  of  such  dues.  When  the  above  figures  are  con- 
sidered it  appears  monstrous  that  articles  of  luxury  should  be  as  lightly 
taxed  as  they  are.  The  convention  with  Prance,  whence  of  course  the  ' 
most  of  these  luxuries  come,  appears  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  this  light 
taxatioa  ;  under  its  provisions  silk  stuffs  pay  10  pesetas  per  kilogram 
(the  kilogram  probably  representing  the  quantity  needed  for  a  dress  of 
heavy  material),  and  champagne  pays  5  pesetas  per  hectoliter,  equiva- 
lent to  about  4  centimes  per  bottle. 

FEMALE  LABOR. 

The  field  of  labor  open  to  female  competition  appears  to  be  singularly 
restricted  in  this  district,  and  large  numbers  of  female  operatives  under  , 
one  roof  are  only  found  in  the  Government  tobacco  factories.    Besides 
household  service,  the  chief  female  employments  appear  to  be  dress- 
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making  in  all  its  branches,  millinery,  and  general  sewing.  Shop  attend- 
ants in  Andalusia  are  almost  invariabl.y  males;  the  only  exceptions  to 
this  rulie  I  have  met  with  were  small  places  where  little  outside  help  is 
needed,  and  where, the  proprietor's  wife  or  daughters  occasionally  attend 
to  customers.  The  natural  result  of  this  state  of  things  is  that  such 
avennes  as  are  open  to  women  are  crowded,  and  that  wages  are  very 
much  depressed,  as  appears  from  the  figures  given  in  the  accompanying 
tables.  It  has  undoubtedly  another  effect,  which  is,  however,  more  sus- 
ceptible of  treatment  by  the  moralist  than  by  the  mere  recorder  of  eco-/ 
nomical  facts,  namely,  a  lowering  of  the  standard  of  female  morality 
amongst  the  poor  of  the  cities.  That  "  the  wages  of  sin  is  death  "  is  true 
everywhere,  but  it  taxes  human  nature  severely  to  heed  the  warning 
where  honest  work  cannot  always  be  got,  and  when  obtained  brings 
wages  but  just  sufficient  to  keep  off  starvation. 

EMIGRATION. 

This  consular  district  furnishes  but  a  very  small  quota  to  emigration  j 
some  few  young  men  leave  the  country  each  year  to  escape  conscription, 
and  the  lowest  class  of  the  seaboard  cities  probably  swells  the  number 
of-iBmigrants  to  about  an  equal  extent.  The  whole  movement,  however,, 
is  extremely  insignificant,  probably  not  amounting  to  500  persons  annu- 
ally from  the  three  provinces,  whose  destination  in  most  cases  is  Latin 
America. 

EENEST  L.  OPPENHEIM, 
*  Consul. 

United  States  Constjlatb, 

Cadiz,  June  4, 1884. 


I.  Gbnerax  trades. 

Wagei  paid  per  week  in  the  eiiies  of  Western  Andalusia. 


Oocnpations. 


Time  of  work  per 
week. 


Number, 
of  daye. 


Hoars 
per  day. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average^ 


Bnildins  trades : 

'  BncUayers 

Masons 

Tenders 

Plasterers 

Plumbers 

Gas-fitters 

G-asfitters'  assistants., 

Carpenters 

Bakers^ 

,  'Blacksmiths 

.  Blacksmith  strikers 

^^Bookbinders' 

.'■■Brewers^ 

.' .  Brickmakers 

|t.^  Batchers.: 

:^        In  shops 

Sf,}      In  abattoirs 

Brassfuundera 


$4  34 
4  34 
2  90 


9 
10 
10 
10 

9 
12 
10 
10 
12 
14 
10 


3  38 

4  05 

5  21 


$4  92 
4  92 
4  OS 


2  90 

5  21 

2  90 

5  21 

4  34 

4  92 

135 

5  40 

4  34 

7  24 

2  90 

,   3  77 

2  32 

5  79 

4  73 
6  08 
6  95 


$4  63 
4  63 

3  47 

4  06 
3  86 

3  86 

2  90 

4  63 

3  38 

5  79 

3  47 

4  05 
1  12 

3  81 

4  06 
4  73 
5' 79 


'Besides  this  pay,  journeymen  bakers  are  lodged  and  boarded  by  theiremployers. 
'  These  men  are  boarded  and  lodged  by  their  employers ;  they  are  really  common  laborers,  the  brew- 
eries being  small,  and  the  skilled  work  is  done  by  the  owner  or  owners. 
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Wages  paid  per  week  in  the  ciiies  of  Western  Andalusia — Continued. 


Occapations. 


Time  of  work  per 
week. 


Number 
of  days. 


Honra 
per  day. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average 


Cabinet-makers 

Oonfectionery  and  candy  making : 

Apprentices^  

Second  class  workmen" 

,    IFirst  class  workmen* 

Decorators  (women)^ 

Oellar  men^ 

Coopers  :^ 

Onwages' 

By  piece  work* 

Distillers' -' 

Distillers'  assistants' 

Draymen  and  teamsters 

Cab  and  carriage  drivers* 

Omnibns  and  street  railways : 

Drivers  in  Cadiz* 

Conductors* 

Drivers  in  Seville* 

Conductors* 

Drivers  in  Jerez* 

Conductors* 

Dyers 

^Engravers,  on  metal 

Lithographers 

Gardeners 

G-laziers 

Hatters 

Horseshoers 

Jewelers 

Laborers  and  porters 

Potters 

Printers  

Saddle  and  harness  makers 

Sail-makers ; 

Shoemakers 

Silversmiths 

Stevedores ; 

Masters 

Laborers 

Tanners 

Leather  grainers  and  dyers 

Tailors' 

jailors*  seamstresses 


TBACHINQ— PUBLIC  BCHOOLB. 


Highest  school : 

Professor 

Assistant  professor 

Primary  school : 

Hale  teacher 

Assistant  male  teacher. . . 

Female  teacher 

Assistant  female  teacher . 

Tinsmiths 

Watchmakers 


12 
12 
12 
11 
11 

10 
10 
13 
13 
12 
IS 

12 
12 
9 
9 
15 
15 
10 


$4  OS 

34 
1  16 
3  38 


2  90 
4  05 
4  63 


3  47 
3  03 


(') 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
8 


74 

11 
11 


2  32 
5  79 
5  79 

2  90 

1  16 

3  38 
3  38 

2  91 

2  70 

3  05 
3  47 
3  38 
2  90 
2  70 
2  41 

8  69 
7  24 

2  51 

3  54 
2  32 

58 


9  28 
3  71 

7  42 
3  71 
7  42 


2  32 
4  63 


$6  95 

97 
1  69 
6  76 


6  60 
S  SO 
11  S8 


4  34 
2  90 


15  44 

3  47 

4  09 

6  75 

5  60 

7  S3 
5  40 

4  05 

5  79 

5  40 
4  63 
9  26 

6  76 

14  48 

8  69 

4  08 

7  53 

5  79 
2  41 


27  84 
5  57 


11  13 
5  67 


4  63 
6  95 


$5  21 


149 
4  73 
139 
4  05 
4  63 


8  69 
4  09 
4  05 


9  40 
540 
4  13 
4  05 
3  38 
6  79 
3  47' 
6  76 
8  11 
2  99 


5  21 
4  73 
444 

3  86 
338 

4  63 
4  73 
3  86 

3  47 

4  83 


7  97 
3  76 


11  13 
464 


3  71 
348 
5  79 


"Besides  their  pay  these  men  are  boarded  and  lodged  by  their  employers,  and  clothing  of  a  simple 
kind  is  also  furnished  them  ftee. 

'  These  artisans  are  all  employed  in  the  wine  vaults  of  Jerez,  Port  St.  Mary's  and  Cadiz ;  inde* 
pendent  coopering  establishments  do  not  exist. 

3  Persons  using  cabs  generally  fee  the  drivers ;  these  perquisites  generally  add  about  50  per  cent,  to 
the  regular  pay. 

*One  peseta  per  day  may  be  docked  from  this  pay  for  irregularity  in  starting,  undue  delay,  or  other 
neglect  of  duty. 

Sunrise  to  sunset.    During  the  summer  two  hours  are  allowed  for  meals ;  during  winter  one  hour.  '  s 

^Sunrise  to  sunset.  The  master  stevedore  contracts  at  so  much  per  ton  or  per  package,  and  pays 
his  laborers  by  the  day  j  night  and  holiday  work  is  paid  at  double  rate. 

^  The  piece-work  system  is  very  usual  in  this  trade. 

ITOTB. — The  data  embodied  in  this  table  were  obtained  in  the  cities  of  Cadiz,  Seville.  Port  St>.  Mary's, 
Jerez  de  la  Frontera,  and  Huelva.  Where  only  one  rate  of  pay  obtains,  suoh  rate  is  put  in  the  column 
of  "average  wages."  Where  only  minimum  and  maximum  wages  are  given,  the  average  wages  could 
not  be  ascertained,  even  approximately. 
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II.  Pactoeies,  mills,  etc. 

WAGES  PAID  PER  WEEK  OB  DAT  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN 

WESTERN  ANDALUSIA. 

Government  tobaoeo  manufactory  in  Cadiz  Spain  {employs  1,746  women  and  90  men). 


Occupations. 


Cigar-makers : 

Making  large  Hayanas 

Making  small  Hayanas 

Making  Virginia  cigars  (all  sizes) 
Cigarette-makers : 

Making  finer  kinds 

Making  common  kinds 

Pickers  of  fine  tobacco 

Pickers  of  common  tobacco 

3!nyelope-makers 

Packers 

Tobacco-cutters 

Cutters' assistants 


Time  of  work 
per  week. 


No.  of 
days. 


Hours 
per  day. 


Lowest. 


$0  56 
37 
33 

1  45 

87 


1  90 

1  02 

2  40 
1  20 


Higbest. 


$1  39 
1  48 

1  85 

3  48 

2  09 


6  70 
3  06 

7  13 
3  56 


Ayerage. 


$1  00 
94 

1  2L 

2  90 
1  07 
1  45 

1  76 
5  21 

2  78 
5  26 
2  63 


ISOTR.  —The  operators  are  all  women  except  the  cutters  and  tbe  cutters'  assistants  j  tbe  piece-work  sy  s-  _ 
tern  is  applied  throughout.    Theeamingsin  thepicking-roomyarybntyery'little,  hence  only  one  rate 
of  pay  is  giyen.    The  "enyelope-makers"  make  the  paper  bags  or  wrappers  within  which  cigarettes 
are  packed. 

Manufactory  of  playing-cards  of  Mr.  Segundo  de  Olea,  Cadiz  {about  200  operatives  em- 

,ployed). 


Occupations. 


Stampers, men  -.. 

Colorers,  men 

Colorers,  women. . 
Cutters,  women  .. 
Asaorters,  women 
Polishers, men  ... 
Enalnelers,  boys. . 


Time  of  work 
per  week. 


No.  of 
days. 


Hours 
per  day 


Lowest 


$4  34 
1  74 
1  74 
1  45 
87 
1  74 


Highest. 


$10  42 
6  9S 
6  95 

4  34 

5  21 
5  21 
1  74 


Ayerage. 


$6  08 
5  21 
5  21 
2  32 

2  90 

3  47 
87 


Manufactory  of  vermioelU  a/nd  similar  preparations  of  Mr.  Charles  F.  Rudolph,  Cadiz 

{employ  20  operatives). 


Time  of  work 
per  week. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Ayerage. 

\ 

No.  of 
days. 

Hours 
per  day. 

6 
6 

9 
9 

$3  47 
3  47 

$4  63 
4  63 

$4  05 

4  05 

ISfiO 
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Oas-works  of  the  dty  of  Cadiz.  .  (Men  employed  during  the  winter,  150 ;  in  summer,  90. ) 


Occupations. 


Time  of  work 
per  week. . 


No.  of 
days. 


Hours 
per  day. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


Firemen 

£!ngineers... 
Blacksmiths 
Gas-fitters  .. 
Carpenters . . 
Laborers  — 


$5  40 
5  40 
4  OS 
4  05 

2  70 

3  04 


$6  76 
8  11 
8  11 
8  51 
5  40 
3  38 


$6  08 
6  76 

5  40 

6  08 
4  73 
3  20 


KoTB. — The  "average  wages  "  here  given  arenofHhe  resalt  of  actual  computation ;  the  fignres  are 
fair  approximations  ouy. 

Porcelain  factory  of  Messrs.  Piokman  4"  Co.,  at  Seville,  Spain  {employing  400  men,  250 
\  '  women,  ana  150  minors  of  both  sexes). 


Operatives. 

Hours 
per 
day. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Men 

"Women 

Children 

per  day.. 

do  ... 

do.... 

10 
10 
10 

$0.3378 
.1448 
.0965 

$0. 7720 
.3860 
.2413 

$0.4825 
.2413 
.1448 

Note. — The  following  particulars  were  given  by  the  proprietors  of  the  above  factory:  From  1870  to- 
1884  wages  have  risen  20  per  cent.,  and  the  day's  wort  (la  tarea  del  dia)  has  risen  10  per  cent,  j  during 
these  fourteen  years  work  has  been  interrnpted  as  follows :  One  month  by  a  strike,  6  months  by  inun- 
dation, three  months  by  riots,  and  one  month  in  consequence  of  a  fire.  Amongst  the  operatives  20  per 
oent.  are  able  to  read  only,  40  per  cent,  are  able  to  read  and  write,  and  40  per  cent,  are  illiterate. 

Operatives  working  on  the  piece-work  syst-em  earn  about  the  same  wages  as  those  mentioned  here, 
but  average  less  time  per  day. 

Petroleum  refinery  of  Messrs.  Deutsch  4"  Co.,  near  Seville  (employing  about  50  men  and  lb- 
women  and  minors). 


Occupations. 

Hours 
per 
day. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Engineer 

per  day.. 

9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
g 

$0.9650 
.7720 

Blacksmith 

do    .. 

8685 

Gai-penter 

do 

6705- 

Mason 

, do-. 

6755 

do 

$0.4343 

$0. 4826 

Female  help 

do 

2413 

Children 

An 

2413" 

ITOTB.— The  day's  work  is  only  of  nine  hours,  but  the  operatives  all  live  in  the  city  and  m 
hours  to  go  to  and  from  the  factory,  thus  making  the  time  fully  eleven  hours  per  day. 

Candle  niannfactory  of  Mr.  Josi  Carre/no,  at  Senille  (embaying  28  men). 


eed  two- 


Occupations. 


"Wages. 


Sprinter  (of  wrappers,  &o.) 

Foreman  candle-shop 

Smith 

Smiths'  assistant 

Gandle-molder 

Laborers 


$0.9660 
.  7720- 
.5790 
.2895 
.5790 


Note. — Only  one  rate  of  pay  to  each  class  in  this  establishment. 
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Metal  bedstead  and  lamp  factory  of  Messrs.  JJrquiza  Sermanos,  at  Seville  (employing  210 

men  and  37  uiojaew). 


Occapations. 


Hours 

day. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

$0.  geso 

$2. 4125 

.9650 

1. 4475 

.9650 

1.  4475 

.9650 

2.  4125 

.7720 

1.4475 

3.  3775 

.3860 

.6790 

11 

.3860 

.6790 

Average. 


Foonders per  day. 

Smiths,  on  ornamental  wronght-iron  work do... 

BrasB  iinishere 1 , .  .do. . . 

Decorators do... 

ismitha,  on  ordinary  work do... 

Foreman  painting  shop* do 

Women  in  lacquering  shop do 

Women  in  packing  shop ^ do... 


$0.4825 


*  This  pay  is  stated  to  he  earned  occasionally;  no  other  rate  famished. 

Corhwood  and  corh  industry  of  Seville  (^employing  920  men,  of  winch  300  are  unpaid  ap- 
prentices). 


Occupations. 


Cork-raakors per  day  - . 

Squarers  (madradores) do 

Corkwood  trimmers .do 

Assorters do ■ 

Laborers do 


Hours 
per 
day. 


10 
10 
10 
10 
3  to  10 


Lowest. 


$0. 4825 
.6755 


.3860 


Highest. 


$0. 9660 
.7720 


.6755 


Average. 


$0. 7288 
.7288 
.6755 
.4825 
.4343 


III.  EOUNDEIBS  AND  MACHINE-SHOPS. 

Weekly  wages  in  foundry,  macMne-shop,  and  iron-ship  yard  of  Messrs.  Sons  of  Thomas 
Saynes,  at  Cadiz,  Spain  {employing  from  120  to  140  men). 


Occapations. 


Time  of  work 

per  week. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

No.  of 

Hours 

days. 

perday. 

6 

10 

$8  69 

$1*48 

$11  68 

6 

10 

4  34 

7  24 

5  79 

6 

10 

2  87 

4  34 

3  47 

6 

10 

2  32 

2  87 

2  60 

6 

10 

2  87 

3  76 

3  19 

6 

10 

8  68 

11  68 

9  M 

6 

10 

4  06 

7  24 

Si  iJd 

6 

10 

3  47 

5  79 

4  64 

6 

10 

8  69 

14  48 

11  58 

6 

10 

4  64 

7  24 

5  79 

6 

10 

3  76 

■     6  50 

4  06 

6 

10 

5  79 

8  69 

7  24 

6 

10 

2  90 

4  OS- 

3  59 

6 

10 

8  69 

IS  03 

10  42 

6 

10 

34 

e 

10 

T 

6 

10 

10  13 

14  47 

11  68 

6 

10 

8  68 

10  13 

9  W 

G 

10 

8  68 

10  13 

9  27 

Foreman  molder 

Journeymen  molders: 

Firstclasa 

■^■.    tSecond  class 

Holdere'  laborers 

!Famace-men 


PATTBBN-BHOP. 


JForeman  pattern-maker 

Journeyman  pattern-maker  . 
Ordinary  pattern-maker  — 


MACHINB-SHOP. 


Foreman  fitter  and  tamer 

rirst-olass  fitters 

Ordinary  fitters 

First-class  fitters  (general  work) . 

.Fitters'  laborers 

First-class  coppersmiths 

Ordinary  coppersmith  s 

'Plumbers 


BOILER  SHOP. 


Foreman  boiler-maker  . 
iiBoiler-maker's  smitb... 


|:r; 'i&oiler-makera  -^ 


m 
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Weekly  wages  in  foundry,  machine-ehop,  and  iron-ship  yard,  ^c, — Continued. 


Occnpations. 


BOILER  SHOP — coutimied. 

Riveters  and  calkers 

General  laborers  and  holders-np 

Ordinary  laborer 

Bivetboys 

POEMING  SHOP. 

Foreman  blacksmith 

Journeyman  blacksmith 

Ordinarj;  blacksmith 

First  striker - 

Second  striker 

Foreman,  steam-hammer 

Smith,  steam-hammer 

Farnaoe-men 

General  helper 

Ordinary  helper 

BHIP-TARD. 

Foreman  shipwright 

Ordinary  shipwright 

Ship-joiners 

Foreman  calker 

Journeyman  calker 

BALVAOR  AND  WRECKINQ. 

Divers* 

Assistants 


Time  of  work 
per  week. 


No.  of 
days. 


Honrs 
per  day. 


Lowest. 


$4  34 

2  90 

2  32 

87 


4  34 
2  90 
2  90 

2  03 
11  58 

8  68 
8  68 

3  48 
2  32 


8  68 
5  79 

4  63 
8  68 

5  79 


ID  13 
5  06 


Highest. 


$6  67 
4  34 
3  48 
1  46 


11  58 
7  24 
4  34 

3  76 

2  61 
20  31 
14  47 
14  47 

4  63 

3  48 


11  58 
8  68 
8  68 

13  03 
8  68 


16  89 
10  13 


$5  21 
3  48 
2  9» 
1  16 


9  41 
5  79' 
3  48 

3  18 
232 

17  37 
13  03 
13  03 

4  06 
2  90 


10  71 
72t 
6  95 

10  71 
724 


1182 
6  75 


•Whilst  diving  these  men  get  an  extra  allowance  of  about  $0.50  per  hour;  all  wrecking  hands,  while 
aotaally  engaged  in  salvage  operation,  are  boarded  at  the  expense  of  employer. 

Wages  paid  per  week  in  foundry  amd  macMne-shop  of  the  Transatlantie  Company  {Havana 
line  of  nail  steamers)  at  Cadiz,  Spain,  {employing  about  100  men). 


Occupations. 


Time  of  work 
per  week. 


Ko.of 
days. 


Honrs 
per  day. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


General  mechanics  in  fitting-shop 

Ordinary  fitters 

Turners  (lathe  hands) 

Blacksmiths 

Helpers 

Coppersmiths 

Helpers. 

Founders,  iron  and  brass 

Foundry  laborers 

Boiler-makers 

Eiveters 

Holders-up 

Bivet-heaters  (boys) 

Boiler-ibakers' laborers 

Foremen : 

Engine-shop 

Bofler-shoj) 

Coppersmith > -. 

Blacksmith 

Pattern-maker 

Ordinary  pattern-maker 

First-class  meohanios  when  employed  in  repairing  en- 
gines on  board  steamships 


9i 


$5  79 

4  63 

5  21 


$7  53 

6  95 

7  63 


4  63 
"5'2i 


8  68 


5  79 
4  63 
2  03 


7  53 
5  21 
2  90 


$10  13 

4  05 

463 

4  05 

■      1158 

14  48 
17  37 
1158 
8  68 
984 
724 

1168 


Note. — 'Where  only  one  rate  of  pay  obtains,  the  rate  was  put  in  the  column  of  "  average  wages." 
Where  only  maximum  and  minimum  wages  are  given,  averages  could  not  be  arrived  at  even  approii-'  5 
mately.  ,  4 
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IV.  Geass-wobkbes. 


per  week  in  the  glass-works  styled  "La  Vmatera,"  of  Fort  St.  Mary's,  Spain 
(employing  6i  persons,  and  manufacturing  bottles  and  lamp-chimneys  chiefly). 


Occupations. 


Time  of  wort 
per  -week. 


No. 

of 

days. 


Hours 
per  day. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


Snperintendent' 

Snperintendeiit's  assistant. 

Chief  of  gang2 

Blowers^ '. 

dass-puddlers  ' 

Bnbstitates  (able  to  do  the  work  of  either  of  the 
,  abo7e.inen)2 

Cnicible-makers ' 

'',.A:ttondant  to  tempering  furnace  ^ 

aFlremen. (between  charges)  ' •- 

Tenders  to  blowers  (boys)* 

Smelters' 

,  Cmcible  chargers* 

Firemen  (during  founding)* 

Firemen's  assistant* , 

Frit  grinder* 


10  to  IS 
10  to  15 
10  to  15 
10  to  15 
10 


$13  36 

11  13 

6  68 

11  13 
6  68 


$14  48 

12  25 

7  79 

12  25 
11  13 


1  35 
4  73 


2  70 
5  40 


$12  25 
i  73 
13  58 
11  68 

7  13 

11  68 

8  91 
5  40 

■      4  05 

2  03 
5  07 
4  73 
4  05 

3  38 
3  38 


>  Also  rent,  light,  and  fuel. 

'These  four  classes  axe  allowed  two  Sundays  per  month  free ;  $1.45 ^er  month  is  given  each  man  as 
a  rent  allowance.  These  journeymen  earn  in  this  section  of  Spain  higher  wages  tl>an  are  current  for 
the  same  work  in  the  center  or  north ;  they  are  mostly  Trtinchmen  and  Catalans. 

*  Two  Sundays  per  month  free, 

*  These  five  classes  have  only  occasional  rest,  when  one  or  more  of  the  furnaces  are  blown  out. 

V.  Mines  and  mining. 

Wages  paid  hy  the  Bio  Tinto  Company,  at  their  mines,  shops,  and  on  their  railways,  situated 
in  the  province  ofSuelva,  Spain  (average  numier  of  persdns  employedin  1883,9,816). 


Occupations. 


Hours 
per  day. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


Miners: 

Aboveground perday.. 

Underground do — 

Laborers : 

Above  ground do... 

Underground do 

MACHIKB-BHOP. 

Turners do.... 

Ktters do 

Latbemen do 

,  ^.ttendants,  boring-machine do 

.Laborers no 

Apprentices do 

FOUMDEY. 

Foreman ^o — 

■2Iolders jS"" 

Assistants 5  — 

Boys do.... 

BAIIiWAIB. 

,  Station-masters permonth.. 

Xingine-drivers °° 

flntidnnt/irn - • .-flo.--. 


(■) 


(M 


Ccmdnctors. 


$0.  6755 
.6765 


.3860 
.3860 


.4826 
.6790 
.4825 
.4826 
.4825 
.1930 


.7720 
.4343 
.1930 


$24.13 


$14.48 


$1.  2645 
1.2545 

.5790 
.8790 


1.2545 
1.4475, 
.8685 
.6755 
.5790 
.4343 


1.1580 
.6755 


$57.  90 
'$2i.'7i' 


$0.  9650 
.9660 

.4825 
.4825 


1. 1580 
1. 2063 
.7238 
.6273 
.5790 


.9660 
.5790 


$26.54 
$38. 60 
$19.  30 


^  From  sunrise  to  sunset. 
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Wages  paid  hy  the  Bio  Tinio  Companii,  at  their  mines,  shops,  ^-c. — Continned. 


Occapations. 


Hours 
per  day. 


Lowest. 


Higiest. 


ATerage. 


KAILW  ATS— continued. 

!Fire-men per  day. 

Brakeraen do . . . 

Switchmen do 

Level  crossing  guards do 

Mechanics : 

Repairing  wagons do 

Repairing  locomotives do 

Plate  layers  ..- ^ do  — 


I.  6755 
.4825 
.3860 
.3378 

.4825 
.4343 
.2895 


$0.  7720 
.6273 
.4825 
.4343 

.7238 
1.  3993 
L4475 


;D.7237 
.579D 
.4343 


.5790 
1. 1580 
.4343 


IfOTE. — Most  of  these  men  worlc  on  the  following  plan :  A  fair  day's  work  is  estimated  at  so  many 
wagon-loads,  and  the  day's  wages  fixed  accordingly ;  when  that  task  is  done  the  men  may  either  go 
home  or  earn  overtime. 

A  large  part  of  all  mining  work  is  done  by  contract  j  a  stipulated  price  is  paid  per  ton  of  mineral  ex- 
tracted and  placed  on  the  wagons,  or,  in  the  case  of  driving  galleries,  so  much  is  paid  per  lineal  meter. 
The  men  organize  in  groups  of  from  6  to  100  men ;  one  of  them  takes  the  contract,  lodging  a  (lepositat 
the  company's  office,  which  isretumed  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  contract.  Should  the 
nSen  throw  up  the  contract  the  deposit  is  forfeited,  but  this  happens  most  rarely.  It  will  readily  ap^ 
pear  that  wages  earned  under  su^'.h  a  system  must  be  subject  to  extreme  ttuctaations;  with  a  good  con- ^ 
tract  the  men  may  make  very  high  wages,  and  again  they  may  encounter  such  adverse  conditions  as 
actually  to  lose  money ;  explosives  and  keeping  the  tools  in  order  are  at  the  miners'  charge,  and  in  very 
disastrous  ventures  these  items  may  swallow  up  the  wages  earned.  The  superintendent  gives  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  average  earnings  of  men  doing  such  contract  work  is  probably  about  30  reals 
($1.4475)  per  day.  He  adds  that  the  men  work  very  hard,  usually  not  stopping  for  regular  meals,  but 
taking  their  food  as  they  can.  ^ 

The  JSnglish  staif  of  this  company  consists  of  mining  engineers,  metallurgists,  chemists,  chiefs  of 
departments,  and  others,  including  in,  fact,  all  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility.  Salaries  paidte 
members  of  this  staff  could  not  be  obtained. 

VI.   EAILWAY  EMPLOYl&g. 
Wages  paid  per  weelc  to  railway  employes  in  Western  Andalusia. 


Occupations. 

Time  of  work 
per  week. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

No.  of 
days. 

Hours 
per  day. 

AT  STATIONS. 

Chiefs  of  stations* -' 

$4  64 

2  78 

3  38 
3  38 
2  70 

$12  99 
6  SO 
4  06 
4  06 
3  38 

$7  42 
-  3  71 
355 
3  55 
3  01 

Clerks* 

7 

7 

■     7 

7 

7 
7 

7 
7 
7 
7 

7 
7 

10 
10 
10 
16 

1 

12 
12 

10  to  12 
10  to  12 
10tol2 
10  to  12 

10 
10 

LOADING  AMD  DISCHAUGINQ. 

Ordinary  hands - 

on  TllAlNS. 

5  67 
9  28 

8  35 
13  45 

6  50 
11  13 
6  SO 
3  38 

3  71 

1 

En'^i'^eers'^ 

Kremen  * 

Brakemen 

KO  AD-BED. 

Toremen  (of  repair  gang)* 

2  70 

3  04 

Note.— Where  only  one  rate  of  pay  obtains,  such  rate  is  put  in  the  column  of  average  waees  For 
all  employes  marked  by  an  asterisk  (*)  the  original  figures  obtained  were  "annual  nav  "  which  has 
been  here  reduced  to  weekl.y.  For  all  employfis  not  thus  marked  the  original  Azama  fivenwera 
"daily  pay,  '  which  has  been  here  raised  to  weekly.  *  . 
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<Wagei  paid  per  month  to  seamen  {officers  and  men)  %n  Spanish  vessels  sailing  to  and  from  the 

port  of  Cadiz,  Spain. 


Occnpatione. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


OCEAK-GOING  BTEAM  YEBBBL8. 


Gaptains 

Krst  mates 

Second  mates 

Third  mates 

Doctors  and  parsers 

Chaplains 

First  stewards 

Second  stewards 

gnartermasters  and  hoatswains. 
arpenters 

■  ^lieersmen 

;  Ordinary  seamen 

Chief  engineers 

Second  engineers 

Third  engineers 

Fonrth  engineers 

Assistants   

Oilers  and  leading  firemen 

Ordinary  firemen 

Coal-passers 

Cooks : 

First  class 

Second  class 

Third  class 

Cabin  hoys 

Stewards 


COABTDJO  STEAMERS. 


Captains 

First  mates 

Second  m^tes 

Boatswains 

Gar[)enters 

'  Bngineers : 

First 

;        Second 

^ersmen 

Ordinary  seamen . 

Boys 

Firemen 

.Goal  passers 


SAILTKG  TEBBELS,    OCEAN  NAVIGATIOS. 


Captains  . 
Mates  ■ 


'Boatswains  .- 

Carpenters , 

Steersmen 

Ordinary  seamen 

Cooks  and  stewards. 


SAILING  VEBBELS,    COASTING  TRADE. 


Gapitains . 
Mates  ... 
■^Steersmen. 


^V^Ordinary  seamen . 


$67  55 
38  60 
24  12 


19  30 


21  12 
17  37 
13  51 
11  68 
67  55 
48  25 
33  60 


19  30 


15  46 

11  58 


17  37 


6  75 
13  51 


28  95 
19  30 


15  44 
15  44 

48  25 
28  95 
14  48 
11-68 
6  79 
19  30 


67  90 
28  95 
17  87 
17  37 
13  51 
9  65 
17  37 


28  95 

19  30 

9  65 

7  72 


tllS  80 
48  25 
48  25 
38  60 
48  25 
38  60 
48  25 
24  13 
33  77 
24  13 
19  3D 
17  37 
120  62 
83  02 
62  72 
53  07 
24  12 
24  12 
19  30 
15  44 

43  42 
24  12 
19  30 
13  61 


,28  95 
38  60 
28  95 
28  06 
24  12 

67  65 
48  25 
22  20 
19  33 
9  65 
22  68 
19  78 


96  50 
38  60 
21  23 
24  13 
17  37 
13  51 
24  12 


48  25 
24  12 
16  44 
11  68 


p,  '  OoBAN  STBAMEBS. — The  flgnres  given  here  as  the  highest  wages  are  those  paid  by  the  "Compaaii- 
'  transatlantica"  (line  of  Havana,  mail  steamers),  a  company  which  is  credited  with  giving  its  omcera 
jGjmd  men  the  highest  pay  current  in  Spain.  In  the  cheaply-mn  ships  (the  pay  of  whioH  is  found  in  the 
pdiBD  column)  there  are  usually  no  third  mates,  doctors,  chaplains,  second  stewards,  See.,  hence  the 
^^sorresponding  spaces  are  left  in  blank.  ,,.^,  , 

S*  Coasting  steamess. — The  figures  here  given  as  highest  wages  are  those  paia  by  the  v  inuesa 
line  of  coasting  steamers :  the  captains  on  that  line  receive,  besides  their  wages,  1  {)er  cent,  of  the  gross 
■~^06ipts  of  their  respective  craft.  Without  this  percentage  the  highest  captain's  pay  is  estimated 
^  $57.90  per  month.  Captains,  officers,  potty  offloersi  and  engineers  are  found  at  ship's  expense ;  al  I 
jhera  find  themselves.  Cooks  and  stewards  receive  no  pay  ;  they  get  an  allowance  for  feeding  the 
SfiSW,  and  all  profit  arising  from  feeding  the  remainder  of  the  crew  or  from  passengers,  including  tho 
i^t,  is  for  themselves. 
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VIII.  Store  and  shop  wages. 


Monthly  salaries  paid  to  employ^  in  landing  or  eommereial  offioes,  and  to  shop  attendants^ 

in  Cadiz,  Spain. 


Occupations. 


Time  of  work  per 
week. 


No.  of 
days. 


Hours  per 
day. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


ATerage. 


Banking  or  commercial  ofQces ; 

Cashiers 

Bookkeepers 

Corresponding  clerks 

G-eneral  clerks 

Wholesale  dry-goods  stores ; 

Salesmen  and  general  clerks  — 
Attendants  in  retail  establishments 

In  dry-goods  stores* 

In  fancy  stores* 

In  hardware  stores* 

In  grocery  stores* 

In  liquor  stores* 


10 
10 
10 
10 

tlO 


$24  13 
24  13 
28  95 
19  30 

4  02 

4  02 
4  02 
4  02 
8  04 
8  04 


$77  20 
96  50 
57  90 
48  25 

48  25 

31  04 
48  25 
31  04 
20  10 
20  10 


$38  60 
38  60 
38  60 
28  99 

28  85 

19  30 

29  73 
19  30 
12  87 
14  48 


*  With  hoard.  t  And  4  hours  on  Sundays. 

IX.  Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  household  servants  in  the  cities  of  Cadiz,  Seville,  and  Jerez  de  la 

Frontera. 


Occupations. 

With  or 
without 
hoard. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

CADIZ. 

Without.. 

With 

.-    do. 

$14  48 
7  72 

7  72 

3  86 

4  83 
2  90 

2  90 

3  86 

4  83 

14  48 

8  69 

9  65 

2  90 

3  86 
2  32 

2  32 

4  35 
4  83 

14  48 
11  58 
9  65 

3  86 

4  83 
2  90 
2  12 
2  90 
483 

/ 

$28  95 

19  30 

19  30 

9  65 

9  65 

6  79 

4  83 

5  79 

6  75 

23  16 
IS  44 
IS  44 

7  72 
5  79 
3  86 

3  86 

5  40 

6  18 

23  16 

14  48 
19  30 
11  58 
11  58 

4  83 

4  83 

5  79 
5  79 

$2123 
11  58 

Coachmen , 

Male  cooks 

9  65 

Female  cooks 

do 

5  79 

Male  waiters 

do 

6  75 

do 

4  83 

General  female  servants 

do 

3  86 

do 

4  83 

5  79 

SEVILLE. 

Without.. 

With 

do 

17  37 

9  65 

11  68 

4  83 

do 

4  83 

"General  male  servants '. . . 

do 

2  90 

•General  female  servants 

do 

2  90 

.House  seamstresses 

do 

4  83 

Xaundresses 

do 

6  21 

JBEEZ. 

rCoachmen 

Without.. 

With 

do 

19  30 

■Coachmen 

12  55 

Male  cooks .» 

14  48 

Female  cooks 

do 

4  83 

Male  waiters 

do 

5  79 

•General  male  servants 

do 

General  female  servants 

do 

2  90 

House  seamstresses ^ 

do 

3  86 

Xaundresses 

do 

5  21 

UOTfi.— It  is  not  unusual  for  servants  in  Cadiz,  especially  those  having  families,  to  sleep  in  their  own 
iliomes  J  this  is,  however,  looked  upon  rather  in  the  light  of  a  privilege,  and  does  not  affect  wages  in  any 
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X.  Ageicultitrai,  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  day  to  agricultural  laborers  in  Western  Andalusia. 


Occupations. 


Hours 
per  day. 


Lowest. 


Higiest. 


Average. 


Oeneral  farm  hands* 

'  Havest  hands  t 

;  Tlneyard  laborers^-- 

4>riipe-pickers§ 

',  Wine-pressereJ 


I  77.  20 
57.90 


$0  86.  85 
96.50 


1  44.75 


$0  19^30 

S2.02 

67.55 

62.75 

1  20.  62 


B. 


>;•  These  men  are  lodged  by  the  employer,  and  they  receive  a  sufficiency  of  bread,  invariably  the  best 
~  of  trh6at  bread ;  also,  olive  oil  and  vinegar. 

t  Oil  and  vinegar  supplied  by  the  employer.    The  harvest  is  generally  effected  by  contract  at  so 
|iitftiSoh  per  acre.    The  pay  results  more  or  less  as  here  given. 

W-S  foil,  vinegar,  and  lodging  supplied  by  employer.  These  men  are  engaged  for  short  periods,  varying 
^isom  a  weeli  to  a  fortnight,  and  although  receiving  pay  for  the  full  number  of  days,  only  worJt  from 
-  two  to  four  hours  on  the  day  of  engagement  and  on  the  day  of  dismissal, 

^  Oil  and  vinegar  supplied.    The  wine-pressers  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  5  reals  per  butt  of  must,  and 
the  pay  results  ob  here  given. 

~  Wages  paid  per  day  of  ten  hours  to  employ  4s  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Powell,  on  the  river 
Guadalete,  near  Port  St.  Mary's.* 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

$0  68.  85 
77.20 
86.85 

$0  96.  50 
86.85 
96.50 

$0  91.67 
82.02 

Smiths                                                  .                   .                              ,      .. 

91.67 

48.25 

53.07 

53,07 

57.90 

^''Shepherd    .      -.           

57.90 

57.90 

M    *  This  is  a  large  farm  owned  by  Englishmen,  and  run  on  the  most  improved  English  methods,  plow- 

M^il^,  harvesting,  thrashing,  &c.,  being  all  done  by  steam.    The  chief  crops  are  grain  and  early  potatoes 

^ifor.the  London  market.    Ji^en  on  this  farm,  contrar,y  to  the  Spanish  custom,  have  to  find  themselves. 

gj'  JSOTB. — Wages  earned  by  country  household  servants  are  not  given  for  the  reason  that  such  servants 

AS  a  class  do  not  exist  in  this  part  of  Spain.    As  a  rule,  only  laborers  and  the  poorer  small  farn^rs  live 

*  in  the  open  country,  and  these  two  classes  here,  as  everywhere  else,  mainly  wait  upon  themselves. 

The  well-to-do  farmers  and  proprietors  live  in  the  towns.    Servants'  wages  in  the  small  interior  towns 

are  extremely  low,  being  estimated  at  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  the  rates  paid  in  Jerez. 

XL  COEPOEATION  EMPLOTl&S. 
Wages  and  annual  salaries  paid  to  the  corporation  employes  in  the  city  of  Cadiz,  Spain. 


Occupations. 


Time  of  work 
per  week. 


No.  of    Hours 
days,   per  day. 


Average 
wages. 


MATOn'B  OrFIOB. 

Secretary per  year. 

Clerks : 

IFirst  class - do.-. 

Second  class do... 

POLICE. 

iChtef  of  police , per  year. 

Sergeants do  -. 

fohcemen per  week. 

NISHT  WATOaMBN, 

Chief per  year. 

'Assistant  chief ; do... 

t^rgeants - per  week. 

'*(y]Stohmen do... 

PUBLIC  W0BK8. 

Superintendent per  year. 

'  Laborers : 

First  class per  day. 

"       Second  class do.-. 


6 
6 

12 
12 
12 

8i 
8i 
8i 
8i 


$1, 158  00 

482  50 
193  00 

579  00 
269  24 

3  38 

386  00 
289  50 

4  05 
3  33 

482  50 

0,58 
0.38i 


NOTB. — The  police  and  watchmen  have  their  uniforms  supplied  by  the  municipality. 
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XII.  Government  departments  and  opficbs. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  employ^  in  Government,  departments  and  offices  in  the  province  of 

Cadiz,  Spain. 

CADIZ  POST-OFFICE. 


Occupationa. 

Time  of  work 
per  week. 

Lowest. 

Higtest. 

Average, 

No.  of 
days. 

Hours 
perday. 

$80  42 
56  2^ 

7 

! 

7 
7 
7 

12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

Clerks: 

$24  13 
16  08 

$40  21 
20  10 

12  06 

24  1$ 

16  08 

CADIZ  TELE&EAPH  OEEICE. 


OocnpatioDS. 

Time  of  work 
per  week. 

No.ot 
days. 

Honrs 
perday. 

wages. 

$96  50 
56  29- 

Fiist  assistant  director 

7 
7 
7 

7 
7 
7 
7 

I 
8 

8 
8 
8 
8 

48  29 

Chief  of  station 

Operators : 

Pirgtclass 

32  17 

Third  class 

20  10 

16  08 

.Janitor 

7 

14 

11  66 

Eepair-men 

7 

10 

12  06 

NoTE.—Tlie  director  here  has  supervision  of  the  telegraphic  district  of  Cadiz,  comprising  the  province 
of  same  name.  Only  one  rate  of  pay  obtains  in  each  dass  of  employds,  Cadiz  is  a  first-class  station, 
meaning  thereby  one  where  the  office  is  open  at  all  times.  Operators  work  by  day  or  by  night  indif- 
ferently, eight  hours  work  per  diem  being  required  in  either  case ;  besides  their  pay,  they  are  allowed 
0.01  peso  (1  coDtime)  for  each  telegram  transmitted.  Messengers  receive  0.05  peso  (5  centimes)  for 
each  telegram  delivered  by  them.  All  telegraph  employes  are  allowed  double  pay  when  sent  to  other 
stations  on  special  service. 

POEl?  ST.  MAKY'S  TELEGRAPH  OFFICE. 


Ooonpations. 

Time  of  work 
per  week. 

Average 

No.  of 
days. 

Hours 
perday. 

wages. 

Chief  of  stationi 

$40  21 

Operators : 

First  class 

7 
7 
7 

7 
7 
7 

32  17 

Second  class 

16  OS 

Uessengers 

11  66 

T»    t  OX  ■«*■      )    ■  -^^^^  ofEcial  also  acts  as  postmaster. 

Port  St.  Mary  s  is  a  second-class  station,  open  during  the  summer  from  7  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.,  and'  during 
the  winter  from  8  a.  m.  to  0  p.  m. 
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Oconpations. 


Average 


OperatoT,  first  class^. 
Messeagers 


$32  IT 


^  Acts  as  postmaator  also. 
Medina-Sidonia  is  a  third-class  station,  open  on  week  days  from  9  a.  m.  to  12  p.  m.;  and  from  2  a.  m.  to- 
7  p.  m. ;  OQ  Sundays,  &oiu  9  a.  m.  to  12  m. 

Annual  salaries  paid  to  emplayds  in  (fte  Spanish  oustom-houaes. 


Occnpations. 

Time  of  work 
per  week. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 
1 

ITo.of 
days. 

Honrs 
per  day. 

Officers  snbiect  to  examination  before  appointment, 
and  entitled  to  promotion  by  seniority;  this  class 
includes  collectors, comptrollers,  and  inspectors  ... 

Officers  appointed  "withont  examination,  but  also  en- 
titled to  promotion  by  seniority;  this  class  in- 
eUides  chiefs  of  subordinate  divisions  and  the 
higher  class  of  clerics 

Subaltern employ6s,  not  entitled  to  promotion;  this 
class  Includes  subordinate  cashiers,  gangers,  store- 

6 

6 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

7 

7 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 

$241  25 

241  26 

241  25 
96  50 
144  75 
144  75 

$1,  447  50 

772  00 

679  00 
193  00 
386  00 
386  00 

$772  0» 
482  69 

144  75 

TTshers                                             

193  00 

193  GO' 

144  75- 

»*:■  ifoTB.— The  figures  here  given  apply  to  the  whole  of  Spain.  In  addition  to  the  seven  hours  per  day 
s^Jtiiijing  which  the  custom  houses  are  open  to  the  public  for  business,  the  officers  and  clerks  have  nsu- 
,  liEy  from  one  to  two  hours  per  day  extra  work  after  the  official  closing  hour. 


XIII.  Trades  and  labor — aovsRNMENT  employ. 

Wages  paid  per  day  to  the  trades  and-  laborers  in  Qovernment  employ  at  the  Arsenal 

de  la  Carraca,  near  San  Fernando,  Spain.    (Number  of  men  employed,  2,823.) 


0(i.cnpations. 


/  Ship  carpenters 

Calkers 

Iron  shipwrights 

jBpar-mEbkers 

'^hoat  shop 

In  sawing  shop 

Painters 

Masons 

Blacksmiths  and  steam-hammer  men 

In  iron  boiler  shop 

.Coppersmiths .". 

.  Fattem-makers 

,  Ihfoundry 

la  machine  shops 

In  pumping  station  (at  dry-dock)  . . . 

iPiremen ; -- 

In  gun-carriage  shop 

0iin-carriage  smiths  and  fitters 

Inartillery  park 

^Ball-makers 

Ib'ii&ntioal-instrument  shop 

Biggers 

Bepalr-men,  in  batteries 


No.  of  men 
employed. 


■  620 

100 

462 

45 

125 

50 

2 

170 

220 

390 

50 

25 

70 

300 

16 

60 

45 

100 

14 

27 

7 

17 


Wages  to 
foremen. 


$0.  8492 

.8492 

1.  0808 

.8492 

.8492 

.8492 

.8106 

.8492 

1. 1580 

1. 1680 

1.  0808 

.9650 

1.0808 

1. 1580 

1,0422 

1*680 

.al92 

1.  0808 

1.  0808 

.7720 

.7720 

.8106 

.7334 


Lowest 
wages  to 
workmen. 


1. 1158 
.1168 
.1930 
.1158 
.1158 
.1168 
.1158 
.1930 
.1930 
.1830 
.1930 
.1930 
.1030 
.1930 
.1930 
.1930 
.1930 
.2702 
.2702 
.  11.68 
.1930 
.0772 
.3860 


Highest 
wages  to 
workmen. 


$0.^733* 
.7334 
.965» 
.7334 
.7334 
.7720 
.6948 
.7334 
1.  0423- 
1.0422 
.  9650 
.8492- 
.St!i50 
1.  0422 
.7720 
■.  6562 
.7334 
.9640' 
.4825. 
.6562 
.9651)' 
.7334 
.6176 


HiOTB.— Average  wages  for  each  class  could  not  be  obtained ;  the  average  for  the  entire  personnel  of 
,  the  arsenal  is  43.69  cents  per  day.  ,  ,  ,         ^  ,         ^  ,j,t 

,;•  Bnring  the  winter  eight  hours  constitute  aday'e  work;  during  the  summer  ten  and  one-halt  hours- 
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XIY. 

Retail  prices  of  neeesaaries  in  nae  amongst  the  working  classes  in  the  city  of  Cadiz. 


Articloa. 


"Wheat  l)ieaa for  3  ponntls. 

Wheat  flour per  pound. 

Termilcelli,  &o <lo 

.do. 


Kice -  , 

Totatoes do- 

BeaTis do 

Chickpeas do 

Salt  pork do 

lard do 

Butter do 

■Olive  oil do 

Coffee,  roasted  hut  ungronnd. do 

Sugar do 

Salt  cod do 

Trench  fish do 

Egga for  25. 

Beef,  boiliog  nieces per  pound. 

Wine,  red  and  white per  half  liter. 

Soap per  pound. 

Tetrolenm ". per  half  liter. 


Price  of 
lowest 
quality. 


Tesetas. 
0.47 
0.36 
0.36 
0.30 
0.07 
0.30 
0.30 
1.13 
1.06 
1.50 
0.60 
1.75 
0.47 
0.59 
0.25 
2.00 
0.50 
0.42 
0.42 
0.35 


Price  of 

hetter 

quality. 


Pesetas. 
0.75 
0.42 

o.'se 

0.09 
0.36 
0.71 

1.19 

3.00 
0.66 
2.00 
0.77 

o.'so 

2.25 

1.00 
0.75 
0.59 


IN'OTE. — The  pound  here  used  is  the  Spanish  pound,  equal  to  460  grams,  therefore  somewhat  heaTier 
-than  the  aToiroupois  pound,  which  is  equal  to  453.56  ^ams. 
In  order  to  avoid  troublesome  fractions,  prices  are  given  in  pesetas  and  centimes. 

XV. 

Prices  paid  for  dwelling  accommodations  iy  the  worMng  and  employ^  classes  in  Cadiz, 


Description  of  premises. 


Lowest  rent 
per  month. 


Highest  rent 
per  month. 


IK  SUBUBBS  AND  POOREST  QUABTBES'. 

Single  room,  suitable  for  a  single  man  or  woman 

Tenement,  consisting  of  kitchen  and  two  rooms 

'Tenement,  consisting  of  kitchen  and  from  three  to  four  rooms 

IK  BEITBE  QUAKTEKS'. 

Single  room 

Tenement,  consisting  of  kitchen,  dining-room,  sitting-room,  and  bed- 
room (usually  the  one  entire  floor) 

"Tenement,  consisting  of  kitchen,  dining-room,  sitting-room,  and  from 
three  to  five  bed-rooms 


Pesetas. 

5.00 
10.00 
15.00 


10.00 
15.00 
25.00 


Pesetas. 

7.50 
12.50 
20.00 


12.50 
25.00 
45.00 


'  The  laborers  and  the  vast  majority  of  the  artisan  class  live  in  such  premises  as  here  described. 
2  The  premises  here  described  arc  inhabited  by  clerks,  small  tradesmen,  Government  employes,  and 
*he  middle  classes  generally. 


CATALONIA, 


REPORT  BY  CONSUL  SCHEUCH,  OF  BARCELONA. 

The  former  princedom  of  OataloDia  is  situated  at  the  northeastern 
extremity  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  between  40°  40'  and  42°  45'  latitude 
north,  and  4°  and  7°  longitude  east  of  the  meridian  of  Madrid;  is  con- 
fined north  by  the  Pyrenees,  at  the  east  by  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  south 
by  the  former  kingdoms  of  Valencia  and  Aragon.    The  Catalonian  ter- 
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ritory  measures  32,328.30  square  kilometers,  contains -1,088  privileged 
cities,  and  is  inhabited  by  1,749,710  people.* 

The  princedom,  which  formerly  formed  but  one  territory,  is  now 
divided  into  four  provinces,  viz,  Barcelona,  Tarragona,  Gerona,  and 
Lerida,  the  former  three  "littoral,"  the  last  one  "interior." 

PROVINCE  OP  BARCELONA. 

The  province  of  Barcelona  is  situated  in  the  center  of  the  mentioned 
"littoral,"  and  is  the  most  populated  province  of  Spain.  It  measures 
7,731.40  square  kilometers,  and  has  327  privileged  cities,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  835,306  persons.  To  the  activity  of  its  inhabitants  it  is  in  agri- 
culture, industry,  manufactures,  and  maritime  the  wealthiest  of  the 
Spanish  provinces.  It  is  traversed  by  the  rivers  Llobregat  and  Car- 
, doner.  The  port  of  Barcelona  is  the  foremost  of  Spain,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  whole  Mediterranean.  Only  by  noticing  the 
character,  one  by  one,  of  the  17  judicial  districts  forming  the  province, 
the  variety  of  its  industry  and  agriculture  can  be  judged. 

City  and  port  of  Barcelona  (five  judicial  parts). — ^Inhabitants,  350,000, 
with  several  other  cities  neighboring  from  10,000  inhabitants  and  over. 
This  district  is  principally  mercantile  and  industrial ;  has  large  and 
valuablemanufactoriesof  cotton,  woolen,  silk,  hemp,  flax,  and  jute  goods; 
also,  chemical  products,  hats,  glassware,  liquors,  tallow,  flour,  and  leather, 
and  several  very  extensive  machine-shops  and  foundries,  employing 
several  thousand  hands,  besides  large  printing  and  lithographing  estab- 
lishments and  sundry  others  too  numerous  to  mention.  Most  of  its 
products  of  all  kinds  are  sold  to  and  used  by  the  other  provinces  of 
Spain,  and  exported  to  its  colonies  and  the  South  American  States. 

Mataro. — ^Agricultural,  industrial,  and  maritime.  Most  important 
city  Mataro,  17,405  inhabitants ;  Masnou,  4,228 ;  San  Giness  de  Vilasar, 
3,104.  Agricultural  products  wine,  oranges,  rye,  corn,  and  garden  stuff; 
on  the  coast  abundant  fish.  Industries:  White  goods,  embroidering 
and  making  the  celebrated  Catalonia  (Spanish)  laces,  white  and  black, 
of  silk  or  linen.  Three-fourths  of  all  the  women  and  girls  are  employed 
in  the  latter  industry ;  all  laces  made  by  hand. 

Arenys  de  Mar. — Agricultural,  industrial,  and  maritime.  Most  impor- 
tant towns,  Arenys,  5,000  inhabitants;  Oallela,  3,500;  Malgrat, 3,490; 
Ganet,  3,297.  Besides  the  same  industries  and  agricultural  products 
mentioned  in  the  former  district  of  Mataro,  this  district  produces  a  good 
•c[uantity  of  cork  wood. 

Granollers. — Agricultural  and  industrial.  Principal  cities:  Grauol- 
lers,  5,740  inhabitants ;  Caldas,  3,692 ;  San  Felin,  2,840.  Products : 
Wine,  rye,  flax,  potatoes,  and  vegetables.  Industries:  Cotton  and 
woolen  underwear  and  stockings  of  ordinary  and  coarse  quality,  for 
home  consumption. 

Babadell. — Agricultural  and  industrial.  Cities :  Sabadell,  18,121  in- 
habitants; Castellar,  2,975.  Products:  Wine  in  abundance,  grain,  and 
garden  stuff.  Industries :  Principally  woolen  cloth  of  flue  quality  and 
calico  (printed). 

Tairasa. — Agricultural  and  industrial.  Cities:  Tarrasa,  11,190  in- 
habitants; Kubi,  3,836;  San  Pedro,  3,014;  Olessa,  2,757.  Agricultural 
products :  Olive  oil  and  wine  in  great  quantities,  grain,  and  garden 
stuff;  pine  forests.    Industries:  the  foremost  manufacturing  place  in 

'The  dates  of  these  memorandums  relating  to  the  population  are  taken  from  the 
last  official  census,  1877. 
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Spain  of  fine  woolen  goods  of  all  descriptions,  besides  large  cotton  and 
silk  factories.     *  j 

San  Feliu  de  Llobregat. — Agricultural  and  industrial.     Martorell,  ? 
4,331  inliabitants ;    Hospitalet,  3,6M;    Esparaguera,   3,395;   Molina^ 
2,905.    Agricultural  products :  Olive  oil  and  wine  in  good  quantity, 
rich  fruits  and  vegetables.    Industries :  Cotton  and  bemp  goods.  . 

Villanueva  y  Geltru. — Agricultural,  industrial,  and  maritime.  Cities: 
Sitjes,  3,491  inhabitants;  Villaneuva,  13,631.  Agricultural  products: 
"Wine,  amongst  others  the  celebrated  "  Malvasia."  Industries :  Hemp 
and  cotton  goods  on  a  large  scale,  barrel  making  for  the  exportation  of 
wine.    (All  staves  come  from  Italy  and  the  United  States.) 

Villafranca. — Exclusively  agricultural.  Cities :  Villafranca,  6,900 
inhabitants ;  San  Saturnine,  2,700.  The  entire  district  forms  one  im- 
mense vineyard. 

Iqualada. — Agricultural  and  industrial.  Cities :  Iqualada,  11,882  in- 
habitants; Piera,  3,233.  Agricultural  products:  Wine  in  large  quan- 
tity. Industries :  Paper  and  parchment  making,  and  some  leather 
tanneries,  and  ordinary  cotton  goods,  as  underwear  and  socks,  made 
by  hand  looms. 

Manresa. — Agricultural  and  industrial.  Cities:  Manresa,  16,535  in- 
habitants; Salient,  4,545;  Moya,  2,787.  AgTicultural :  Wine,  abun- 
dantly, rye,  wheat,  vegetables,  and  olive  oil.  Industries;  Hemp  and 
cotton  goods  in  quantities ;  also  powder  faotorifes. 

lierga. — Agricultural  and  industrial.  Cities:  Berga,  4,900  inhabit- 
ants ;  Cardona,  4,360.  Products :  Vegetables,  olives  ;  sheep  and  horse 
raising.    Industry :  Hemp  and  cotton  goods  of  low  clas^. 

Vich. — Agricultural  and  industrial.  Cities:  Yich,  12,478;  Manlen, 
5,306;  Torrello,  2,x83.  Agricultural:  Pastures  and  potatoes,  oak  lum- 
ber, hog  and  mule  raising.  Industries:  Cotton  goods,  hemp  goods  (es- 
pecially canvas),  and  leather. 

The  principal  production  of  the  province  of  Barcelona  is  wine,  while 
in  industry  the  cotton  manufacture,  in  all  its  branches,  is  the  foremost,, 
followed  by  woolen  and  silk  manufactures.  Most  factories  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Llobregat,  Iqualada,  and  Manresa  are  run  by  water  power  j 
all  others  by  steam. 

PEOVINCB  OP  TARRAGONA. 

It  is  situated  in  the  littoral ;  measures  6,348  square  kilometers ;  and 
has  186  privileged  cities,  and  a  population  of  330,115  inhabitants.  In 
industry  less  than  Barcelona,  it  is  much  richer  in  agriculture.  The 
rivers  Ebro,  Francoli,  Oem4,  Gaya,  and  others,  water  its  lands. 

Tarragona. — Agricultural  and  maritime.  Cities :  Tarragona,  22,18^ 
inhabitants ;  Vilaseca,  3,249.  The  city  of  Tarragona  has  quite  com- 
mercial imporiance,  and  its  harbor  is  frequented  by  some  two  hundred 
A^essels  a  year.  Agricultural  products :  Wine,  olives,  olive  oil,  almonds^ 
hazel-nuts.    Industries :  Alcohol  distilleries  and  barrel  manufacturing. 

Reus. — Agricultural,  industrial,  and  maritime.  CitieJ :  Reus,  27,695- 
inhabitants;  Laselva,  3,414;  Montroig,  2,556.  Agricultural  products 
same  as  Tarragona.  Industries :  Hemp,  cotton,  and  some  silk  goods, 
soap  and  leather. 

Tortosa. — Agriculture  and  maritime.  Cities  :  Tortosa,  24,057 ;  TTllde- 
cona,  6,000;  Eoquetas,  4,900 ;  Alcanar,  4,100;  Amposta,  3,669.  Natu- 
ral products :  Coal,  iron,  and  lead.  Agricultural :  Oil  (olive),  wine,  oats^ 
corn,  rice,  and  garden  products.  Stock-raising:  Sheep,  goats,  and  pigs. 
Industries  :  Leather  and  soap. 
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Bandesa. — Agricultural.  Cities :  Mora,  3,817  inhabitants ;  Gandesa, 
2,783 ;  Batea,  2,450.  Products:  Pine  olive  oil,  grain,  flax.  Fine  pas- 
tures, with  sheep  and  goat  raising.  Industries :  Distilleries,  potteries, 
palmetto  works,  as  baskets,  brooms,  &c. 

Falset. — Agricultural.  Cities :  Tivisa,  4,113  inhabitants ;  Falset, 
3,641;  Oorundella,  2,542.  Natural  products,  salt  and  lead.  Agricul- 
tural: Wine,  olive  oil,  hazel-nuts,  almonds,  and  figs,  and  fruits  of  all 
kinds.    Livestock:  Sheep  and  goats. 

3fom);6Z<)mc;ie.-:-Agricultural.  Cities :  Montblanche,  4,775  inhabitants ; 
Espluga,  3,650.  Products :  Wine,  olive  oil :  large  forests  of  pine  trees 
and  oaks.    Live  stock :  Sheep  and  goats.    Industries :  None. 

Vails, — Agricultural  and  Industrial.  Cities:  Vails,  13,250  inhabit- 
ants ;  Alcover,  3,026.  Products :  Wine  in  abundance,  olive  oil,  hazel- 
nuts, vegetables,  flax.  Industries:  Cotton  and  woolen  goods,  and  paper 
^ordinary,  for  wrapping). 

Yendrell. — Agricultural.    Cities :  Vandrell,  5,291  inhabitants.    Prod- 
ucts: Wine  abundantly,  olive  oil.    Large  pine  forests,  also  oak.    In- 
'^  dustries :  None. 

The  foremost  products  in  the  province  of  Tarragona  are  wine,  olives, 
olive  oil,  almonds,  and  hazel-nuts,  while  the  industry  is  concentrated 
in  Keus  and  Vails. 

PROVINCE   OF   GEKONA 

is -situated  in  the  littoral ;  measures  5,883  square  kilometers,  and  has 
250  privileged,  cities,  and  a  population  of  299,002  inhabitants.  The 
province  is  washed  by  the  rivers  Ter,  Freser,  Fluvia,  and  others.  On 
the  coast  of  this  province  are  the  ports  of  Eosas  and  San  Felin  de 
Quixols. 

Gerona. — Agricultural  and  industrial.  Cities:  Gerona,  15,015  inhabi- 
tants ;  Banolas,  4,668.  Products :  Wine,  olive  oil,  and  cork  wood.  In-^ 
dustries:  Cotton,  hemp,  and  paper  manufacturing,  machine-shops,  iron- 
foundries,  and  flour  mills;  also  cork-cutting. 

Mgneras. — Agriculture  and  maritime.  Cities:  Figueras,  11,739  in- 
habitants; Eosas,  3,220.  Products:  Wine,  olives,  oil,  grain;  livestock, 
sheep  and  cows.    Industries :  Leather,  cork,  and  fish  preserving. 

La  Bisbal. — Agricultural  and  industrial.  Cities:  San  Feliu,  7,773 
inhabitants;  Palafrugell,  6,270 ;  Bisbal,  4,551.  Products:  Wine,  olives, 
,  oil,  and  fruits ;  cork  wood  in  abundance.  Industries :  Cork-wood  fac- 
tories, potteries,  and  flsh-preserving. 

Santa  CoZowia.^Agricultural,.  industrial,  and  maritime.  Cities: 
Blanes,  5,299  inhabitants;  Sta.Coloma,  5,190;  Tossa,  2,105.  Products: 
Light  wines,  hazelnuts,  vegetables,  abundantly,  chestnuts,  rice,  inferior 
oil,  and  first-class  cork  wood.  Industries:  Worked  cork,  pottery,  and 
fish- preserving. 

Clot. — Agricultural  and  industrial.    Cities:  Clot,  6,890  inhabitants ; 
Santa  Pau,  2,500.    Products:  Wine,  grain,  oak  wood ;  live  stock,  sheep, 
cattle,  and  pigs.    Industries:  Hemp,  woolen  and  cotton  goods,  and 
^'Vipaper. 

^f.<Pmgcerda. — Agricultural  and  industrial.    Cities:  Eipoll,  3,000 inhab- 
|iitants;  Puigcerda,  2,400;  Abadesas,  2,300.    Products:  Eye,  corn, veg- 
etables, and  fruits;  good  pastures;    live-stock  raising,  horses,  cows, 
sheep,  goats,  and  pigs.    Industries :  Hemp,  woolen  and  cotton  goods. 

PKOVINCB  OF  LBRIDA, 

situated  in  the  interiot",  is  the  largest  one  of  the  four  of  Catalonia, 
■    measuring  12,365.90  square  kilometers,  has  325  privileged  cities,  and 
a  population  of  285,297  inhabitants. 
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Lerida. — Agricultural  and  industrial,  on  a  small  scale.  Cities:  Lerida, 
19,500  inhabitants;  Borgas,  3,866;  Soros,  2,791.  Products:  Wine, 
olives,  oil,  "wheat,  fruits,  and  vegetables ;  live-stock  in  abundance — 
cattle,  horses,  pigs,  goats,  and  sheep.  Natural  products:  Lime  and 
coal.    Industries :  Distilling  spirits,  soap,  paper,  and  leather. 

Cervera. — Agricultural  only.  Cities :  Tarreja,  3,890  inhabitants;  Cer- 
vera,  3,790 :  Verdu,  2,170.  Products  :  Dark  wine  of  superior  quality, 
olives,  olive  oil,  rye,  oats,  and  vegetables,  oak  and  pine  lumber;  sheep- 
raising. 

Balaguer. — Agricultural  only.  Cities ;  Balaguer,  4,750  inhabitants ; 
Ayer,  2,567.  Products:  Wine,  oil,  grain,  vegetables,  and  fruits;  fine 
grazing ;  sheep,  cows,  goats,  and  pigs.  Industries :  Spanish  sandals 
(made  of  hemp  and  jute),  potteries  and  stoneware. 

Tremp. — Agricultural  and  stock-raising.  Cities :  Tremp,  2,300  Inhab- 
itants. Products :  Wine  only ;  fine  pastures ;  cows,  sheep,  goats,  and 
mules. 

Salsona. — Only  agricultural.  City :  Salsona,  2,500  inhabitants.  Pro- 
ducts :  Grain,  rye,  wheat,  wine,  and  fruits;  gteat  bee-culture,  and  some 
live-stock  raising. 

Sort. — Agricultural.  City:  Sort,  1,200 inhabitants.  Products:  Grain, 
vegetables,  and  fruits ;  fine  pastures,  raising  horses,  mules,  sheep,  and 
pigs.  K'atural  products  :  Lime,  marble,  jasper,  iron,  and  coal.  Indus- 
tries, none. 

Yilla. — Agricultural.  City, Yilla,  750 inhabitants.  Products;  Grain; 
fine  pastures,  raising  horses  and  sheep.    Plenty  ash  and  oak  lumber. 

The  province  of  Lerida  is  essentially  agricultural  in  the  central  part, 
while  stock-raising  in  the  northern.  For  want  of  good  roads  and  com- 
munication, the  wealth  of  the  pine  forests  lies  unemployed. 

THE   CATALONIANS. 

The  inhabitants  of  Catalonia  are  justly  renowned  as  being  the  most 
active  and  laborious  people  of  the  Spauish  Peninsula.  They  are  enter- 
prising and  indefatigable ;  they  love  work,  and  are  remarkably  temper- 
ate. They  are  generally  fond  of  the  good  things  of  life,  which  theystrive 
to  obtain,  sparing  no  efforts  to  possess  themselves  of  the  means  neces-  * 
sary  to  satisfy  their  desires.  Neverthfeless,  among  the  population  of 
the  poorer  and  less  advanced  districts,  whose  sole  support  is  agricult- 
ure, more  sobriety  may  be  observed  than  in  the  more  favored  inhabit- 
ants of  the  industrial  provinces.  Family  feelings  amongst  either  class 
are  general.  Drunkenness  is  hardly  known  amongst  the  Catalan  peo- 
ple, who  have  an  extraordinary  aversioti  for  this  vice. 

A  very  ancient  civil  legislation,  differing  in  several  points  from  the 
ruling  laws  in  the  remainder  of  the  nation,  imparts  a  feature  to  the  or- 
ganization of  family  and  property  very  characteristic  and  adequate  to 
'  the  ideas  of  the  Catalonian  people.  Property  is  very  much  distributed, 
and  this  circumstance,  considering  the  great  attachment  they  feel  towards 
it,  though  in  one  way  it  renders  difficult  the  realization  of  large  under- 
takings of  cultivation  and  utilization  of  land,  on  the  other  hand  it  con- 
tributes towards  the  existence  of  a  much  larger  proportion  of  more  or 
less  well-to-do  families,  thus  helping  the  cause  of  morality,  the  perpet- 
ual ally  of  individual  welfare.  Besides,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  is 
mostly  dry,  discouraging,  and  hilly,  is  very  little  adapted  to  bein? 
worked  on  a  large  scale  and  by  mechanicnl  means. 

The  vinous  riches  of  the  principality  of  Catalonia  are  chiefly  owing 
to  a  contract  called  Eabassa  marta,  very  much  generalized  in  the  difler- 
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ent  districts.  By  this  contract  the  cultivator  plants  a  vineyard  which 
he  works  during  the  existence  of  the  stock,  paying  the  owner  of  the 
landlialf,  a  third,  or  a  quarter  of  the  produce,  according  to  the  conai- 
tions  of  superiority  of  the  land  ceded  him.  By  means  of  this  contract 
thousands  of  acres  of  weedy  soil  have  been  converted  into  excellent 
vineyards,  and  many  thousands  of  poor  laborers  now  enjoy  the  consid- 
erations due  to  semi-proprietors  and  a  relatively  comfortable  position, 
which  stimulates  them  to  work  more  earnestly.  It  is  also  owing  to  this 
that  pauperism,  so  general  in  other  parts,  is  hardly  known  in  Cata- 
lonia. 

Industry  struggles  against  many  difficulties,  springing  principally 
from  a  certain  apprehension  which  prevails  in  a  large  portion  of  the  na- 
tion, exclusively  agricultural,  and  therefore  inclined  to  free  trade,  be- 
cause it  does  not  affect  in  the  very  least  their  own  interests.  Catalonia, 
on  the  contrary,  earnestly  defends  the  prbtectionist  rule,  and  in  spite,, 
nevertheless,  of  the  continued  reductions  in  the  tariff'  of  imjjort  duties, 
their  industry  is  daily  increasing  in  prosperity.  There  is  one  thing 
which  wonderfully  contributes  to  this,  and  that  is  the  enterprising  char- 
acter of  the  manufacturers  and  the  well-known  aptitude  which  the  Cat- 
alans possess  to  learn  and  profitably  exercise  all  kinds  of  works,  a» 
they  are  gifted  with  quick  imaginations  and  a  sagacious  penetra,tion, 
combined  with  a  great  persistence  in  their  undertakings. 

The  agricultural  laborer  is  generally  more  systematic  than  the  indus- 
trial ;  he  observes  more  respectfully  the  traditions  of  his  ancestors,  he 
exercises  with  more  precision  their  religions  practices,  and  in  his  cus- 
toms and  expansions,  in  his  feasts  and  mirth,  he  appears  very  ingenuous, 
and  simple.  The  industrial  laborer  is  more  fond  of  innovations,  and 
comes  more  easily  in  contact  with  any  new  idea,  and  he  may  be  easUy 
adapted  to  the  cosmopolitan  practices  of  modern  life.  He  is  moderate 
in  his  expansions,  and  prefers  the  coffee-house  to  the  tavern,  and  he  is- 
deliriously  fond  of  the  theater  and  ball;  so  much  is  it  so,  that  there  i» 
hardly  a  village  in  Catalonia  in  which  there  are  a  thousand  inhabitants 
where  there  is  not  a  theater,  a  ball-room,  casino,  or  club,  or  other  simi- 
lar institution. 

Primary  instruction,  though  not  obligatory,  is  very  much  extended. 
There  are  besides  in  Catalonia  several  establishments  for  professional 
education  in  trades,  arts,  and  industries,  which  have  produced  many 
excelling  pupils  amongst  the  working  classes. 

Instruction  is  admitted  as  forming  the  basis  of  the  social  and  moral 
state  and  welfare  of  a  people,  and  in  this  sense  Oatalonians  are,  without 
doubt,  worthy  of  encomium. 

LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Previous  to  the  revolution  of  1868  the  Spanish  laborer  was  a  sort  of 
slave.  The  constitution  of  the  state  granted  him  no  rights,  political  or 
social.  Associations  were  continually  persecuted,  and  therefore  could 
only  exist  in  a  clandestine  manner.  In  any  difference  which  took 
place  between  capital  and  labor,  the  authorities  used  to  interfere  in  a. 
very  impartial  manner  in  behalf  of  the  former,  and  the  transportation 
of  rebellious  laborers  was  a  daily  occurrence.  Such  was  the  apprehen- 
sive spirit  of  the  Government  that  a  productive  co-operative  society  en- 
titled "La  ObreraMataronense,"of  whichi  shall  treat  more  extensively 
further  on,  on  being  constituted  in  1804  could  not  meet  in  Mataro  with 
any  notary  who  would  dare  to  authorize  the  society's  contract ;  they 
were  obliged  to  recur  to  a  Barcelona  notary.    But  when  the  coiitract 
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■was  passed  over  to  the  representative  of  the  Government  for  registra- 
tion as  required  by  law,  he  refused  point  blank  to  accept  it. 

The  revolution  proved  very  beneficial  to  the  working  classes.  The 
constitution  of  1869  established  perfect  equality  of  rights  between  all 
Spaniards  ;  with  universal  suffrage  the  working  class  were  enabled  to 
enter  into  the  enjoyment  of  public  life,  and  with  the  right  of  association 
they  acquired  perfect  liberty  of  organization.  Shortly  after  the  revo- 
lution it  was  not  rare  to  see  certain  manufacturing  districts  of  Oatalonia 
sending  simple  workmen  to  the  Congress  and  Senate,  with  the  peculiar- 
ity that  these  representatives,  belonging  to  a  class  until  then  completely 
excluded  from  public  life,  on  more  than  one  occasion  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  knowledge,  judgment,  and  practical  sense. 

During  the  same  period  much  preponderance  was  gained  by  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Laborers.  The  numerous  societies  of  laborers 
which  then  existed  joined  that  association,  accepting,  though  without 
understanding  them,  the  anarchical  and  coUectivist  principles  pro- 
claimed in  the  assembly  of  Geneva.  Those  few  associations  which  went 
against  the  general  movement,  devoting  themselves  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  means  of  co-operation  and  production,  and  consumption, 
were  vituperated  by  those  who  proclaimed  as  an  incontrovertible  prin-, 
ciple  the  distribution  of  the  land  and  instruments  of  labor  and  the  col- 
lective organization  of  property. 

With  these  (Jisorders,  which  produced  no  little  confusion  in  the  prog- , 
Tess  of  work,  coincided  the  proclamation  of  the  republic,  and,  in  honor 
of  the  Catalan  workman  it  may  be  said  that  the  excesses  which  stained 
the  streets  of  Alcoy,  Malaga,  and  Cartagena,  did  not  have  an  echo  in 
Oatalonia,  where  the  proverbial  good  sense  of  the  Catalan  working  class 
overpowered  the  excitement  produced  by  the  fantastical  and  agitative 
ideas. 

Later,  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  and  coinciding  derogation  of 
the  democratic  constitution  of  1869  came  to  limit  the  political  and  social 
rights  of  the  working  class.  Universal  suffrage  was  then  abolished, 
and  liberty  of  association  was  then  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  authori- 
ties representing  in  each  province  the  central  power.  For  the  election 
of  deputies  to  the  Cortes  (Parliament),  and  provincial  deputies  and 
members  of  the  municipal  council,  a  census  was  established  embracing 
■only  the  class  of  contributors,  or  tax-payers,  either  territorial  or  sub- 
sidy, and  intellectual  capacities.  Lately  a  special  law  has  extended  the 
Tight  of  suffrage  to  all  those  who  can  read  or  write,  or  have  served  in 
the  army  with  good  character,  but  this  law  only  refers  to  the  election  of 
provincial  deputies. 

The  provincial  authorities  delegated  by  the  central  power  generally 
make  a  very  moderate  use  of  the  rights  imparted  them  by  the  law  to 
prevent  or  authorize  the  founding  of  societies  of  laborers.  As  a  rule 
they  approve  all  statutes  which  are  presented  to  them  as  long  as  they 
tend  to  a  moral  and  useful  end,  nevertheless  reserving  the  right  of 
censuring  the  operations  of  the  society,  and  interceding  in  the  infringe- 
ments of  the  rules,  at  the  request  of  any  member.  On  account  of  this 
system  a  well  based  spirit  of  tolerance  exists,  and  though  the  ruling  law 
■does  not  acknowledge  the  rights  of  the  laborer,  still  he  practices  them 
with  much  amplitude. 

STRIKES. 

The  law  contains  no  stipulations  with  regard  to  strikes  and  other  dif- 
ficulties which  inay  arise  between  capital  and  labor.    It  is  but  rarely 
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that  mixed  juries  are  established,  owing  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
adopting  a  decisive  vote  which  may  adjust  the  differences  between  two 
interests  so  much  opposed  to  each  other.  The  authorities  only  interfere 
in  strikes  at  t\^  request  of  either  of  the  parties,  even  then  always  con- 
triving to  reconcile  them  amicably  by  their  remarks  and  advices,  and  it 
is  only  in  case  of  disturbance  of  public  peace,  or  when  coaction  against 
the  liberty  of  proceeding  is  shown,  that  the  authorities  appeal  to  the  use 
of  coercive  means. 

The  three  most  recent  strikes  which  have  taken  place  in  Catalonia 
were  that  of  the  cotton  weavers  and  spinners  of  Mataro,  the  wool  weav- 
ers of  Labadell,  and  the  printers  of  Barcelona.  The  first  lasted  fourteen 
weeks,  and  it  caused  great  suffering  to  about  3,000  laborers,  occasion- 
ing a  loss  to  them  of  400,000  pesetas  in  wages  alone.  The  second  lasted 
about  the  same  time,  and  kept  idle  about  7,000  laborers,  occasioning  a 
loss  in  wages  of  1,500,000  pesetas.  Both  were  sustained  by  the  resources 
voluntarily  furnished  by  the  federate  societies.  In  these  cases  the 
authorities  found  the  necessity  of  interfering  to  suppress  some  slight 
excesses,  and  both  of  them  ended  in  concessions,  because,  as  it  generally 
happens,  also  in  these  instances  the  cause  of  the  strike  was  more  for 
the  point  of  honor  "than  material  interest.  The  strike  of  the  Barcelona 
printers  only  lasted  five  or  six  weeks,  and  it  terminated  so  soon  because 
the  masters  opposed  to  the  societies  of  laborers  a  much  stronger  society 
formed  among  themselves. 

DIVISIONS   OF   LABOR   ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  societies  of  laborers  are  now  divided  in  four  groups. 

First,  the  anarchists  and  coUectivists,  pretty  numerous  but  badly  or- 
ganized ;  gifted  with  little  unity  and  affection  towards  the  "  Interna- 
tional." 

The  second  are  the  autonomists,  a  small  disjunction  of  the  anarchists, 
which,  besides  being  less  numerous  than  these,  participate  in  their  de- 
fects. 

Third,  the  politicians,  who,  differing  from  the  others  in  the  sense  that 
they  don't  have  any  political  principles,  accept  the  democratic  ideas 
and  propagate  and  sustain  the  practical  and  harmonious  solutions  be- 
tween capital  and  work. 

And  next  and  last  are  the  co-operatives,  resolute  advocates  of  co- 
operation, as  well  in  production  as  in  consumption.      ' 

The  laborers  attached  to  the  first  three  groups,  confederated  respect- 
ively by  trades  and  localities,  pay  a  small  weekly  tax  to  sustain  the 
assistance  fund  of  each  association.  In  case  of  strike  they  usually  ren- 
der mutual  help,  the  contribution  which  each  society  forwards  for  the 
assistance  of  the  hands  on  strike  being  voluntary.  The  inequality  of 
sacrifice  often  gives  room  to  recrimination  and  causes  differences  to  arise 
between  the  societies.  For  thjs  reason  the  strikes  have  very  little 
solidity. 

The  members  of  the  third  group  do  not  accept  strikes  but  under  the 
title  of  a  necessary  ill,  and  they  appear  more  careful  in  provoking  them ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  difference  of  opinion  between  them  is  the  cause 
that  the  strikes  which  take  place  among  them  are  rarely  complete 
(among  them)  in  one  branch  of  production,  because  those  who  belong  to 
a  distinct  group  from  that  which  brought  on  the  strike  do  not  consider 
themselves  bound  to  sustain  it. 
92  A— LAB 87 
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00-OPEBATIVE   SOCIETIES. 

The  system  of  co-operation  in  consumption  and  prodaction  lias  ob- 
tained most  honor  and  benefit  as  being  that  which  denj^nds  more  per- 
fect laboriousness  and  intelligence. 

The  co-operative  societies  of  consumption  are  numerous,  especially  in 
the  industrial  localities.  Those  in  which  knowledge  and  honesty  have 
prevailed  in  the  direction  have  produced  most  excellent  results.  With 
the  suppression  of  the  intermediary  merchant  the  associated  laborer 
obtains  at  a  lower  cost,  and  sometimes  of  a  better  quality,  articles  of 
consumption.  All  these  societies,  some  of  which  are  open  to  public 
service,  yearly  obtain  small  profits,  which  are  either  distributed  among 
the  members  or  applied  to  some  useful  undertaking,  such  as  the  sus- 
tainment  of  a  school,  &c. 

The  co-operative  societies  of  production  are  much  less  numerous  than 
those  of  consumption,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  more  ability  in  the  di- 
rectors, and  a  special  spirit  of  laboriousness  and  discipline  in  the  mem- 
bers. Nevertheless,  some  have  prospered,  while  others  lead  a  pretty 
easy  existence. 

At  present  the  following  more  or  less  important  ones  exist:  In  Barce- 
lona, mechanical  cotton  weavers,  carpenters,  cabinet-makers,  and  masons; 
in  Gracia,  boiler- makers;  in  Badalona,  rope-makers  and  hand  cotton 
weavers;  in  Eoda,  mechanical  cotton  weavers;  in  Teya,  mechanical 
cotton  weavers ;  in  Villanueva  y  Geltin,  coopers ;  in  Canet,  hand  cotton 
weavers;  in  Palalurgell, cork-makers;  in  Mataro,  masons  and  mechanical 
cotton  weavers. 

The  mechanical  weavers  of  Mataro,  142  in  number,  form  the  mostpros- 
perous,  the  most  ancient,  and  in  every  respect  the  most  worthy  of  study 
of  all  the  co-operative  societies  in  Spain.  It  is  called  the  "  Obrera 
Mataronense."  It  was  established  on  July  1, 1864,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing its  having  originally  been  composed  of  247  members,  so  languid  was 
its  existence  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  number  of  members 
dropped  to  eighty,  and  in  the  middle  of  1868  there  were  only  seven 
members  who  continued  paying  a  tax  of  25  centimes  per  week. 

With  the  revolution,  which  took  place  that  year,  disappeared  the  ob- 
stacles created  by  the  authorities ;  and  this  circumstance  reanimated 
''the  spirits  of  the  members,  the  number  of  which  had  increased  to  105  at 
the  commencement  of  1869,  holding  a  capital  of  5,000  pesetas,  which 
was  invested  in  five  mechanical  looms.  The  following  year  the  society 
had  gained  possession  of  ten  looms. 

In  1870  the  yellow  fever  paralyzed  the  works  for  some  time ;  the  num- 
ber of  members  was  then  reduced  to  eighty,  and  the  weekly  tax  raised 
to  50  centimes.  In  1871,  protected  by  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  cot- 
ton manufacturing  in  Cat'alonia  attained  an  elevated  point,  of  which 
the  Obrera  Mataronense  profited  to  such  an  extent  that,  without  in- 
creasing the  number  of  members,  they  raised  their  capital  to  11,000 
pesetas,  and  the  weekly  tax  of  each  member  to  1  peseta. 

At  the  end  of  1872  the  society  possessed  forty-five  looms,  a  prepara- 
liion  machine,  two  warping  frames,  and  two  bobbins,  with  eighty  spin- 
dles each,  an  active  capital  of  63,278  pesetas  and  a  passive  of  31,194.94, 
with  eighty-three  members  in  all. 

In  1874  the  weekly  tax  was  raised  to  2  pesetas,  and  the  foundation 
stone  was  laid  for  the  factory  which  the  society  now  possess. 

On  the  15th  June,  1875,  the  inauguration  of  the  first  section  of  the 
building  took  place,  and  since  that  date  the  progress  achieved  by  this 
society  has  been  wonderful.    On  an  area  of  20,534  square  meters  is  con- 
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strncted  the  fine  buildiug  constituting  the  factory  of  textures  and  the 
dyeing  works,  and  they  are  now  about  to  establish  in  the  same  building 
a  section  for  spun  goods.  They  also  j)08sess  two  model-houses  for  labor- 
ers, and  shortly  they  will  have  added  one  for  each  member ;  attached 
are  also  a  fine  clubhouse,  two  schools  for  children  and  adults  of  either 
sex.  They  have  also  established  a  co  operative  society  of  consumers, 
the  products  of  which  are  invested  in  the  support  of  the  schools.  At 
present  they  manufacture  goods  to  the  respectable  amount  1,500,000 
pesetas,  they  enjoy  extensive  credit  in  the  market,  and  their  name  is 
as  much  honored  by  the  ca])talist  as  by  the  laborer. 

TLe  number  of  members  is  now  14-',  and  the  paid  laborers  who  work 
with  them  in  the  same  factory  is  37,.  and  they  receive  wages  varying 
between  22  and  26  pesetas,  wliich  is  somewhat  higher  than  what  is  paid 
at  other  factories.  Each  membiT  receives  besides  his  regular  wages  a 
share  of  the  profits,  which  share  is  accumulated  in  the  capital  of  the 
society  nntd  its  complete  development  may  be  achieved.  No  member 
may  negotiate  his  credit  with  a  third  party  without  the  consent  of  the 
society,  and  if  any  one  chooses  to  retire,  his  accounts  are  balanced 
atfy  balance  due  banded  him.  If  a  member  dies,  the  others  are  all 
bound  to  render  assistance  to  his  heirs  by  contributing  12  50  pesetas 
to  form  the  sum  of  2,500  pesetas  assigned  to  each  member  as  life  in- 
surance. If  this  sum  cannot  be  completed  by  the  subscription  in  the 
form  nventicmed  above,  then  the  deficit  is  covered  out  of  the  capital. 
This,  notwithstanding  the  deceased  member's  heirs  receive  his  integral 
share  of  the  profits  declared  u[)  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  co-operative  Mataroneuse  was  the  only  factory  that  worked  dur- 
ing the  strikes  which  afflicted  that  town.  They  have  succeeded  in  do- 
ing away  with  the  antagonism  between  cai)ital  and  labor  by  converting 
the  working  meinbers  into  modest  capitalists. 

Identical  results  have  been  obtained  by  the  laborers  of  the  factory  of 
India  rubber  textures,  owned  by  Messrs.  Matas  &  Go.,  established  in 
Gracia,  the  proprietors  having  made  an  allowance  to  the  laborers  of  a 
share  of  tiie  jjrofits  bcMdes  their  regular  wages.  This  is  the  only  factory 
in  (Jatalonia  organized  on  the  participation  principle. 

I  must  also  mention  the  societies  of  mutual  help  in  case  of  illness. 
Besides  those  which  exist  in  factories  like  that  of  Messrs.  Sert  Horma- 
nos,  of  Barcelona,  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  proprietors, 
there  are  so  many  under  the  title  of  Hermandades  and  Monte  PioS  that 
it  would  be  difiBmilt  fo  give  even  an  ap|)roximate  idea  of  them ;  they  are 
formed  nnder  divers  footings,  and  generally  the  members  pay  an  insig- 
nificant monthly  tax;  in  case  of  illness  they  receive  daily  assistance  in 
cash  besides  that  of  the  medical  attendant  of  the  society.  The  progress 
of  these  societies  is  patriarchal,  their  origin  descendingfroni  the  ancient 
organization  of  the  trade  corporations,  so  much  so,  that  in  some  of  them 
kl\  tlie  members  are  of  the  same  trade. 

I  have  made  no  special  mention  of  the  women  in  our  description  of 
the^Catalonian  working  class.  1  shall  be  brief  in  saying  that  in  the 
rural  tnwns  women  do  not  work  the  soil  like  they  do  in  other  prov- 
inces in  Spain.  They  are  limited  to  the  domestic  duties  or  to  small 
household  industries;,  they  assist  at  the  factories  the  same  as  men,  but 
their  work  is  not  regulated  the  same  as  that  of  the  boys. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  wages  paid  to  laborers  of  both 
sexes  in  Catalonia.  ' 

FEED.  H.  SCHEUCH, 

Consul. 

Umited  States  Consulate,  Barcelona,  1884. 
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I.  General  trades. 

paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  Barcelona. 


Occnpations. 


BUILDING  TRADES. 

Bricklayers 

Hod-cairlers  

Masons  

Tenders  

Plasterers  , 

Tenders 

Boofers  

Tenders  

Plumbers 

Assistants  (apprentices)! 

Carpenters^ 

Gas-fitters' 


OTHEK  TRADES. 

Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Bookbinders : 

Brickmakers* by  tbe  piece. 

Brewers 

Butchers 

BrasB-fonnders 

Cabinet-makers 

Confectioners : 

First  class ,- 

Second  class 

Cigar-makers  t 

Coopers .' 

Cutlers. 


Distillers 

Drivers  :J 

Draymen  and  teamsters no  fixed  hours. 

Cab,  carriage,  &c do... 

Street  railways  and  omnibuses 7  days. 

Dyers. 


Engravers  (according  to  the  different  style  of  engraving)  ||.. 

Furriers...^. 

G-ardeners 

Hatters 

Horseshoers ., 

Jewelers .; , 

Ijaborera,  porters,  &c] 

liithographers  : 

Millwrights , 

INail-makers  (hand) 

Potters  ; 

Printers  , 

Saddle  and  harness  makers 

SaUmakers 

Stevedores , "'.','.'.'.'.. 

Tanners  [','.'.','." 

Tailors 

Telegraph  operators 

Tinsmiths  

Weavers  (outside  of  mills) 


Lowest.    Highest. 


$4  SO 
2  80 
5  00 
2  80 

4  60 
2  80 

5  50 

2  So 

3  75 
75 

4  00 
3  80 


4  00 
4  00 
4  GO 
3  30 

2  50 
4,  00 

3  00 
6  00 

4  80 

6  00 
4  00 


5  00 
3  00 


4  00 
4  00 

4  50 
'4  00 

5  00 

3  00 

4  00 

5  00 

4  00 

5  00 

3  SO 
10  00 

4  00 
4  00 

4  50 

5  00 
3  50 

6  00 
6  00 
3  00 

3  50 
5  00 

4  SO 
3  50 


$6  OO 
3  SO 
8  40 
3  SO 

5  10 
3  50 

6  00 
3  50 

5  00 
1  2S 

6  00 
6  00 


4  80 

5  00 

6  00 

8  20 
5  00 

5  60 

7  00 

9  00 

6  00 

12  00 
6  50 


6  00 
6  00 


4  00 
4  SO 

4  SO 

5  SO 
20  00 

4  50 

5  00 
9  00 
5  00 
9  00 

5  00 
2S  00 

6  SO 
6  00 
5  50 

12  00 
5  00 
9  00 
9  00 

5  50 
9  00 

12  00 

6  00 
6  00 


Average. 


$5  40 
3  IG 
6  70 

3  IS 

4  85 
3  15 

5  75 

3  15 

4  37i 
1  00 

5  00 
4  90 


440 

4  50 
5.25 

5  85 

3  75 

4  75 

5  00 
7  50 
5  25 

9  00 
5  00 


5  50 
4  50 
4  25 

4  00 
425 
4  50 
4  75 
12  50 

3  75 

4  50 
7  00 
4  50 
7  00 
4  25 


7  50 


4  50 
625 


*  Highest  in  summer,  lowest  in  winter. 

t  This  industry  is  monopolized  by  the  (Jovernment,  and  no  factory  is  in  Catalonia. 

}  All  work  done  by  the  piece. 
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11.  Paotoeies,  mills,  etc. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty-sia;  hours  in  factories  or  mills  in  Barcelona,  Catalonia. 


OcGnpations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


COTTON  MILLS. 


Carders 

Assistants 

Boys 

Foremen 

"leavers  (fine  cloth) : 

One  loom 

Two  looms 

Tachlers 

Bleachers  and  finishers  . 

Bleachers'  foreman 

Donblers  (women) 

Foremen 


$3  00 


WOOLEN  SPINNING  AND  WEAVING. 


Dyers  and  washers 

Carding  engines :  , 

Boys 

Assistants 

Carder,; 

One  set 

Four  set« 

Spinning  machines  and  self-actors,  mnle-jenny : 

Boys 

Spinners 

"Winders : 

Girls : 

Foremen / 

Hinderi 

"Weavers 

TaoUers 

Spool-winders  (boys  and  girls) 

."Wool-washers 

Foremen 

Opener-minder 

Shearer-minder : ... 

Foreman  of  opener  and  shearer 

Menders  (women) 

Cleaners 


BILK  SPINNEKS  AND  TWISTBKS.* 


Cleaners.... 

Winders 

Twisters  . . . 
"Weavers . . . 
Assistants  . 


HE5IP  SPINNING  AND  DOUBLING. 


Skntchers 

Peiners  (women)  .. 

Preparers 

Spinners 

Keelers  and  bailers . 
Laborers 


JUTE  SPINNING.t 


Laborers  . 

Spinner . . 

I  Weavers . 


3  00 


1  00 


80 
1  .50 

1  50 

2  75 
1  60 


5  00 
2  50 

2  00 

3  50 

2  50 

3  50 


1  50 

2  50 

3  00 


$6  80 
4  00 


4  50 

5  00 


4  00 
"326 


2  50 

"4  66 


1  50 

2  00 
2  00 
4  00 
2  00 


7  00 
4  00 

3  00 

4  60 

5  00 
4  50 


2  80 

3  50 
5  00 


^  All  persons  engaged  are  women  and  girls. 


t  All  women. 
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III.  Foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron  works. 

Wages  paid  per  day  in  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron  works  in  Barcelona. 
[Sixty  hours  per  week.  J 


■ 

Occnpations. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Average. 

Fitters         

$0  70 

80 
80 
1  00 
70 
80 
60 

$2  00 

3  00 
3  00 
3  00 
2  00 
1  60 
70 

J     •*!  60 

I       tl20 

1  10 

Planers                    

1  20 

1  20 

1  00 

1  10 

65 

-'.---' 

♦First  class. 


t  Second  class. 


KoTB.— The  men  with  $3  are  the  section  foremen.  When  workmen  work  outside  the  establishment 
the.i  are  paid  from  20  to  30  cents  extra,  and  when  they  wurk  on  boaril  of  vi-ssels  tliey  only  work  eight 
hours  a  day  and  receive  20  cents  in  addition  to  their  regnbir  pay.  Working  extra  time,  say  at  night 
or  Sundays  and  liolidays,  they  are  paid  double  wages,  and  when  working  on  board  of  vessels  they  re- 
ceive $1.50  per  day  and  20  cents  extra. 

IV.  Glass-woekers. 

Wage*  paid  per  month  of  sixty  hours  per  week  to  glass-worlcers*  in  Barcelona. 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


(rlass-hlowers  - 
G-lass-cn  tiers. . 
Apprentices... 
Helpers 


$30  00 

27  .SO 

9  00 

20  00 


$iO  00 

39  UO 

8  00 

29  00 


$35  00 
30  UO 
7  00 
23  00 


*  All  persons  employed  in  glass  works  are  engaged  and  paid  by  the  month. 

VI.  Eailway  employes.* 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  railway  employes  {those  engaged  about  stations,  as  well  as  those 
engaged  on  the  engines  and  cars,  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  ^c),  in  Barcelona. 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest, 


Station  masf-ers,  according  to  the  importance  and  size  of  city  and  town 

Kailro.id  Hrst-class  telegraph  operators : 

Conductors : 

Passeuiier  trains 

Freight  trains    ; J Ji"!^ 

Locomotive  engineers : 

First  cla-is L 

Second  class  '. ; ^ '_[ 

Firemen : 

First rlass  

Second  class  -...'. '.'..'.'."','."'."'.'."['.11 

Linemen   . "'" 

Kailroad laborers per day- 


$30  00 
30  00 


35  00 
16  00 


50  00 
35  00 


25  00 
15  00 


$80  00 
60  00 

60  00 
39  00 

G5  00 
90  00 

35  00 
29  00 
29  00 


*Hours  per  day — to  suit  the  different  oompimies  and  ocua.iions— from  10  to  14. 

Note  (by  the  Consnl-Greneral  at  Madrid).— These  wages  appear  to  me  as  being  very  high  in  compari 
son  with  other  sections.— D.  T.  R.  =       rr  «,       j     s 
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'  VIII.  Seamen's  wages. 

Wage%  paid,  per  month  to  seamen  (officers  and  men) — diaHnguisMng  "between  ocean,  coast,  and 
river  navigationj  and  between  sail  and  steam — in  Barcelona, 


Occnpationa. 


Lowest 


Highest. 


FOUBIGN  VE6BEL9. 

Able  eeameu 

SPAinSH  SAILING  VESSBLS. 

IfOnff  voyage : 

Captaiua  , 

FiiBt  myites  

'  ' ,    Second  mates 

GarpeDtei'S 

^     Cooks  and  stewards , 

i-t  ,     Able  seamen  

i         Ordinary  seamen 

6PANISH  STEAMERS. 

Long  voyage: 

Captains - 

First  mates 

Second  mates , 

Third  mates 

Cooks 

Seamen 

First  engineers 

Sepoud  engineers 

Coast  and  Europe : 

Captains • — 

First  mates 

Second  mates 

Cooks  

Able  seamen 

First  engineers 

Second  engineers 


$12 


$15  00 


*60  00 

*80  00 

30  OU 

45  00 

2S  00 

30  00 

18  00 

25  00 

20  00 

25  00 

13  00 

15  00 

11  00 

12  00 

*80  00 

*100  00 

SO  00 

80  00 

10  00 

60  00 

80  00 

45  00 

40  00 

50  00 

15  00 

18  00 

75  00 

100  00 

45  00 

80  00 

70  00 

loo  00 

40  00 

50  00 

30  00 

•  33  00 

25  00 

25  00 

12  00 

IS  00 

65  00 

80  00 

50  00 

75  00 

*  And  gratificatiou. 


IX,    ^TOEE  AND   SHOP   WA&BS. 

Wages  paid  per  month  of  fourteen  hours  per  day  in  stores,  wholesale  or  retail,  to  males  and 

females  in  Barcelona. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Fancy  goods,  notions,  and  like  s:tores  wholesale  and  retail : 

$20  00 

12  00 

2  50 

25  00 
2  50 

35  00 
23  00 
30  00 

$30  00 

23  00 

5  00 

40  00 
10  00 

60  00 
40  00 
75  00 

$25  00 

18  00 

Soyn                                                                                                                   

4  00 

Bry  coods,  tailoring,  and  like: 

30  00 

Bookkeepprs : 

*Tn  banks  and  large  psta))lishments. 
Apprentices  receive  no  pay,  but  often  pay  the  employers  for  the  privilege  of  working  for  a  term  of 
years. 

\ 
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X.  Household  "vyAGBS  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  household  servants  (^towns  and  cities)  in  Barcelona,  Spain. 


Occupations. 


Chambermaids : 

Under  sixteen  years 

Over  sixteen  years 

Cooks : 

Female 

Hale 

Wet-nurses 

Goacbmen : 

With  board 

Without  board 

Footmen  (lackey)  with  board  and  clothing . 
Stablemen,  with  board 


Lowest.    Highest. 


$2  00 

3  30 

4  00 
7  00 
7  00 

12  00 

25  00 

2  50 


$3  00 
6  50 

8  00 
12  00 
12  00 

20  00 
40  00 
12  00 
15  00 


Average, 


$3  00 
4  50 

C  00 
9  60 
9  50 

16  00 

islo 


XI.  Agbioultukal  wages. 

Wages  paid  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (^couniryy servants  in  Catalonia,  Spain 
with  or  without  board  and  lodging. 


Occupations. 


In  Voiles  and  Tick  [district  of  Sareelona). 

Ordinary  laborers j per  week.. 

Extraordinary  laborers do  . 

Plowing,  man  ^and  mule .- do 

Horse,  cart,  and  driver do 

Household  servants i per  mouth.. 

Levante  Ooast  JPanadM  {district  of  Barcelona). 

Ordinary  laborers per  week. 

Extraordinary  laborers do 

Plowing,  man  atd  mule '. ..6o... 

Horse,  cart,  and  driver ; do 

Servants,  house !..!per month' 

XTrgel  {district  of  Lerida). 

Ordinary  laborers per  week., 

Extraordmary  laborers do 

Extraordinary  laborers  during  harvest ! !  do  V 

Extra  man  and  mule  do... 

Extra  man  and  cart  and  horse  or  mule do    ' 

House  servants per  month! 

IKstriett  of  Tarragona  and  Qerona. 

Ordinary  laborers per  week.. 

Extraordinary  laborers do 

Plowing,  man  and  mule 

House  servants , V.V.V.V.V.  per  "month;! 


Lowest. 


$3  00 


9  00 
13  00 


1  00 


3  30 

4  20 
7  50 

10  60 
1  20 


Highest 


$2  60 


$3  00 

3  60 
8  50 
1  50 


,$4  00 
6  00 
10  00 
14  00 

1  40 


4  00 
6  60 
9  00 
12  00 
1  80 


2  40 

3  00 

5  40 

6  00 
9  00 
1  80 


$4  20 

4  00 
9  00 
1  80 


Kemarks. 


75  cents  per  day.    ' 

Do.  ^■ 

$1.68  per  day. 
To    gather   grapes,' 

$2.33.  per  day. 
With  board  and  wa^r .', 
ing,  5  cents  perday,  .» 


81  cents  per  day. 

Do. 
$1.37i  per  day. 
$1.9l|  per  day. 
With  board  and  wash- 
ing 4  cents  per  day. 


46  cents  per  day. 

Do. 
90  cents  per  day. 
$1  per  day. 
$1.50  per  day. 
With  board  and  lodg- 
ing, 7  cents  per  day. 


60  cents  per  day  and 
wine. 
Do. 
$1.46  per  day. 
With  board  and  lodg- 
ing 6}  oentB  per  day. 


•   Note.— In  table  of  rates  of  wages  throughout  Spain  these  weekly 
wages  at  the  rate  of  six  days  per  week.— Keed. 
Note.— A  day's  work  is  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 


wages  are  converted  into  daily 
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XII.  CORPOEATION  employ:^s. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  the  corporation  employes  in  the  city  of  Barcelona,  Spain. 

COUNTT  OFFICES. 


Occupations. 

Number. 

Actual 
wages. 

Clerk 

CLEKK'S  OFFICE. 

1 
1 
3 

U 
1 
1 
1 
8 

25 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
2 

2 
8 
,5 

1 
1 
2 

5 

1 

1 
12 

.11, 150 
768 

Section  clerks 

672 

Officers 

480 

480 

Assistant  keeper  of  archives 

384 

^ 

AssistAnt  register ,     . 

384 

Clerks 

288 

Treasurer _. 

TBEASUHER'B  OFFICE. 

768 

First  asnistant  treasurer 

576 

480 

Clerks -- --- 

384 

KECORDEB'S  OFFICE. 

768 

Asisistant  recorder '..                    ..     .1.. 

480 

Chief  clerk 

384 

Assistant  clerk - -  ----- 

288 

1 
AKCHITECT'S  OFFICE. 

672 

Assistant  architect  .                         .... 

480 

384 

Clerk 

288 

Chief  en^neer _..... 

EKGINEER'S  OFFICE. 

960 

576 

480 

384 

288 

PUBLIC  ROADS. 

672 

, 

576 

Second  assistant  directors 

480 

384 

Clerk....-..: .^, 

288 

Chief  porter  . 

POBTBES.                                                                            1 

240 

Assistants 

220 

IfOTE.— Office  hours  are  six  hours  per  day,  hut  during  the  time  of  special  sessions,  especially  daring 
the  military  draft  months,  all  employes  remain  until  the  daily  business  is  completed. 

Sialement  showing  the  different  dependencies  of  the  city  (municipal)  government,  with  their 
respective  salaries,  as  they  appear  in  the  estimates  for  the  economical  year  1883-'84 


Occupations. 


Number 
employed. 


Daily 
wages. 


Yearly 
wages. 


Trade  of  ike  consumption  of  provisions. 

Seneral inspector 

Chief  accountant 

Officer  of  accountant 

A^ntaut  of  the  inspector 

lax  gatherers 

Assistants 

3Ierk8 

^actuiy  inspector - 

Appraiser: 

First-class 

'     Second-class 


864  00 
528  00 
432  00 
432  00 
432  00 
336  00 
268  40 
322  56 

322  56 
268  40 
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Statement  showing  the  different  dependencies  of  the  oily  {municipal)  government,  #c. 


—Cont'd. 


OccnpatioDs. 


Number 

Daily 

employeil. 

wages. 

28 

1 

350 

6 

7 

1 

1 

14 

25 

451 

10 

1 

2 

n 

2 

158 

$0  05 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

87 

1 

72 

2 

48 

6 

63 

140 

43 

4 

67 

6 

58 

30 

58 

1 

^'\ 

77 
63 

16 

58 

1 

96 

1 

77 

2 

77 

4 

67 

4 

72 

1 

87 

1 

67 

11 

58 

36 

48 

1 

1 

1 

1 

87 

8 

53 

1 

53 

1 

63 

1 

96 

1 

77 

1 

58 

3 

53 

2 

S3 

1 

58 

1 

48 

1 

62 

Guard  of  the  consumption  of  provisions. 


Commander,  Tvitb  additional  pay  . 

Sergeants ■ 

Oidrtly  man  of  the  inspector 

Individuals ■ 

Honest  servants 

Matrons 


Municipal  gua/rd. 

One  chief  commander  for  representation  expenses. 

Second  chief 

Sei'geants 

Snl>Ber«;('antB - 

IndiTiiluals ^ 

Do 

Sergeant  of  the  mounted  section 

Subserueant  nfthe  niouuted  suction  , 

Individuals  of  the  same 

Watchiuen  of  tbe  marine  ward  of  the  city 


Fire  companies. 


Individuals 

Warpliouse  watchman    

Wareliduse  subwatchraan  

Warehouse  watchmen  of  the  districts  . 


TTniversal  urban  police  eaypense. 


Honest  guard  of  misled  children  . 


Cleanness  and  irrigations. 


Brigade'superintenden  t , 

One  who  has  cbarge  of  the  list 

"Warehouse  watchmen 

Carpenters 

Day  laborers , 

Masnns , 

Day  laborers  for  machitie  sweepers    — 
'Day  laborers  for  carts  and  water-casks. 


Walica  and  gardens. 


Garden  director.. 

Sergeant  for  guarding  walks 

Watchman  for  diatinguishnd  walks  . 

Walk  keeper 

Brigade  superintendent 

One  who  has  charge  of  the  list 

Warehnuse  keeper 7 

Bricklayers 

Gardeners  

Pruuer  of  trees 

Carpenter     

Day  laborers 

Do 


Parks  and  gardens  of  the  fort. 


Director  of  the  works  of  tho  park 

Preserver  of  the  Martorell  Museum 

Charge  of  the  affairs  'of  keeping  and  cleaning. 


Superinte7ident  of  the  park. 


Clerk 

Watchmen 

Watchman  nf  the  cavern  

Watchman  of  the  depository 

Gardener  (chief) .* 

Gardener 

Do 

Do 

Servants  who  drive  the  muck-cart  . 

Lice  cleaner „ 

Bird  catcher •. . 

One  in  charge  of  the  fountain 
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Statement  showing  the  different  dependencies  ofphe  city  (municipal)  government,  ^c. — Cont'd. 


Occnpationa. 


Number 
employed. 


Daily 


Superintendent  qf  the  park — Continned. 

Machinist  (engineer) , 

Fir<'mjin  

Sprinklers         , 

winter  tjuarters 

Assinrants  of  irrigation 

'Water-cloHOt  service 


'Director 

■'':        Do 

Do 

Fish  revisers  (inspector) . 

Tax  gatherer  

Si'i-VHnts  (laborers) 

Veterinary  surgeon 

Do 


Markets. 


SUmghter-house. 

Administrator 

TVei^rher  and  tax-gatherer 

Assistant 

Supt-rintendent  of  servants 

Subsiiperiniendent j.. 

Veterinary  surf^eon , 

Practical  rpvisers  (inspectors) , 

Porter    

Do 

-Laborers : 

Servant  for  cleaning 

•    Do : 

Call  servant 

Servant  for  cleaning ., 


, .  Pig-market  Place. 

Tax-gatherer 

'^ssiatunt 

rWeiKher 

■Eeceivers 

Servants  for  cleaning  (laborers) 

Porter 


Pitblic  instruction. 


Kegent  of  the  superior  normal  school 

Assistant  professor 

Aty  udant 

Teacher  (female) 

A^udant 

TeAcher  (female)  of  the  normal  elemental. 
Acy  ndant  of  the  normal  elemental 


Elemental  schools. 


Teacher  of  the  amplified  school . 

Teacher  of  the  hostafranchs 

Teachers - 

Adjudanta 

Tea<;hers  (female) 

Adjudants 

"Watchman 

Do 

Day  laborers 


Brigade  of  roads,  streets,  and  drains. 

,  Superintendent 

Have  charge  of  the  lists  (roll-keeper) 

Subsnperintendent '. 

Storekeeper - 

Carpenters 

Stone-cutters 1 

.Coopers 

JPainters 

^.Masons 

Pavers    

Pounders '. 

Daylrtborera 

Day  iHborers,  with  carts 

Dog-catchers 

Dog  watchman 


1 
3 
1 
2 
3 
2 
1 
2 
9 

e 

6 

120 

40 

3 

1 


$1  06 
58 
68 
48 
29 
29 


58 


1  44 
77 
72 
67 
77 
77 
67 
62 
77 
72 
77 
48 
58 
58 
58 
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Statement  showing  the  different  dependencies  of  the  dty  (mu/nicipal)  government^  ^c- 


-Cont'd. 


Occnpations. 


8v/perintendent  of  wat&r  pipes,  <&c. 

Machlnlsta 

Sketchers i _. 

Bricklayers 

Lamp- trimm  era-- 

Charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  mountain  mines 

Charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  fountains 

Firemen 

Day  laborers 

Sv^ermUndent  of  the  conservation  of 

Watchmen 

Subanperintendent 

Masons - 

Pavera .' 

Teacher  (female)  of  the  infant  orphans ,. 

Adjudant  of  theinfantorphans 

OhiXdreii's  school. 

Teacher  of  the  model  school 

Do 

Do 

Adjndants 

Teachers  (female) 

Adjudants 

Adult  school. 

Teachers , 

Adjudants 

Teachers  (female) 

Adjudants 

School  for  the  Hind,  deaf,  and  du/mh. 

Teacher  director , 

Teacher  for  the  blind 

Adjudants , 

Music  teacher 

Adjudant ■- ^ 

Yiolion  teacher 

Adjudant , 

Teacher  (female)  for  girls 

A^^udant , 

Adjudant  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 

Drawing  teacher 

Porter 

Charge  of  the  affairs  of  curiosity  and  cleaning , 

Benejicence. 

Widow  of  a  night-watchman 

Puhlic  works. 

Superintendent . . ., , 

Subsuperintendent 

Day  laborers , 

Day  laborers,  with  carts 

Watchman  or  the  conduit  for  dirty  ,water 

Brigade  for  the  conservation  and  repairs  of  pavements. 

Superintendent ,  _ - . , , 

Have  charge  of  the  lists , 

Warehousn  keeper 

Carpenter 

Watchmen 

'Stone-cattera , 

Pavers    

■  Day  laborers , 

Day  laborers,  for  carts , 

Puhlic  reprehension. 

Governor's  porter 


Number 

Daily 

employed. 

wages. 

2 

$1  15 

2 

77 

2 

77 

2 

77 

1 

77 

1 

B7 

2 

67 

7 

88 

2 

•    58 

1 

72 

7 

67 

4 

53 

1 

1 

1 

2 

5 

10 

2 

5 

19 

29 

4 

8 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

"/ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

58 

1 

1 

1 

1  34 

2 

67 

22 

48 

4 

58 

1 

67 

1 

96 

1 

77 

1 

67 

1 

58 

2 

62 

14 

82 

20 

67 

20 

48 

7 

58 

1 
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Statement  showing  the  different  dependetiGies  of  the  dty  {municipal)  governmentj  ^c. — Cont'd. 


Occupations. 


MunicipaZ  house  of  r&prehermon. 


Director 

Literary  ajnender 

Chaplain , 

Adjndant  clerk  of  literary  and  amender. 

Amenders '. . 

Knrfle  and  keeper  of  wardrobe 

Messenger  and  night-watcliman , 

Porter „, 


Pensiomng  off  a  placeman. 


Crovemor'e  clerk 

Administrator  of  the  board  of  commerce 

Director  of  the  public  slaughter-house 

Hace-bearer 

Porter,  with  emblem  of  the  authority 

Porter,  with  club 

Inspector  of  the  curators  of  the  illumination . 

Pensions. 


Military  invalid 

Porter  of  the  board  of  commerce 

"Widow  of  a  porter  with  club 

"Widow  of  a  porter  with  emblem  of  the  authority. 

"Widow  of  a  municipal  guard 

Widow  of  an  officer  of  record  and'  examining 

Daughtersof  a  veterinary  surgeon 


Widowhood. 


Widow  of  a  doctor 

Orphan  of  a  watchman  . 


TXneuppected. 

Provisional  adjudant  of  children's  school 

Provieiooal  servants  for  cleaniog  purposes 

Charge  of  the  affairs  of  various  works  of  contribution  of  the  delega- 
tion estate - 

Widow  of  a  secretary  of  the  goveruor's  tenancy 

Doctor  of  a  secretary  of  the  governor's  tenancy 

Market  director 

Provisional  market  servants 

Do 


Number 
employed. 

DaUy 
wages. 

Tearlyl 
wages. 

I 

$528  00 

1 

69  12 

1 
1 

184  32 
384  00 

2 

207  36 

1 

192  00 

1 

153  60 

1 

172  80 

1 

144  00 

1 

102  77 
384  00 

1 

1 



177  23 

1 

144  00 

1 

177  60 

1 

180  00 

1 

42  96 

1 

32  00 

1 

109  84 

1 

80  02 

3 

58  40 

1 

160  00 

1 

255  94 

1 

102  00 

1 

96  00 

1 

144  00 

2 

196  80 

1 

3B4  00 

1 

192  00 

1 

240  00 

1 

384  00 

3 

$0  58 
58 

4 

MUNICIPAL  GOTEENMENT. 
Annual  aalariea  paid  to  the  different  employes  of  the  city  government  of  Barcelona. 


Secretary's  office  of  the  excellent  union. 


1  secretary,  chief  of  the  offices  and  dependency 
1  clerk 


.Spedal  section. 


1  second  officer 

1  assistant  for  the  register  . 

2  clerks,  at  $288  each 


Negotiable  of  estate. 


1  first  officer,  chief  of  negotiable. 
1  second  officer 

1  assistant     

2  clerks,  at  $288  each 


$1,201  92 
288  00 


Salaries. 


480  00 
360  00 
576  00 


672  00 
480  00 
360  00 
576  00 


2,  088  1)0 
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Annual  salaries  paid  to  the  different  employes  of  the  city  government  of  Barcelona — Cont'd. 


SpecUit  section  of  enepedienti. 


1  second  officer 

linspecl  or  of  expedients  . 

1  assistant 

3  clerks,  at  $288  each 


Oovemment's  negotiable,  public,  and  indeterminate  instructions. 


1  first  officer,  chiefof  the  negotiable. 

2  second  officers,  at  $480  each 

4  clerks,  at  $288  each 


Protection  of  negotiable. 


1  first  officer,  chiefof  negotiable., 
second  officers,  at  $  48U  each  .... 

assistants,  at  $360  each 

clerks,  at  $238  each  — 


Special  negotiahle  of  the  dilatation. 


1  first  officer,  chiefof  negotiable. 

1  second  officer 

2  clerks,  at  $288  each 


AccounianVs  ojice. 


1  accountant  comptroller 

1  first  officer,  subchief 

1  bofik-keeper.  with  category  of  first  officer. 

1  second  officer    

2aB-isinnt8.  at  $360  each  

4  clerks,  at  $288  earh 

1  having  charge  of  the  seal 

1  assistant  clerk 


Depository. 

1  tmstce.  including  the  assignation  of  damaged  money. 

1  Bubtrnstee 

1  assiaiant 

1  clerk 


Archives. 


1  recorder,  with  category  of  first  officer 

1  under  recorder,  with  category  of  second  officer.. 


Wardenship  tenancy  of  the  ten  distriets. 


10  second  officers,  at  $480  eich _ 

11  assistants,  at  $3G0  eai'h ] ','.. 

12  clerks,  at  $288  each [..!".!.'.'.'!!....'".. 

4  doctors,  at  $210  each     

7  servants,  jaileis.  and  for  cleaning  purposes,  6  at  $196.80,  and  one  with  his  pre- 
vious income  of  $230.40 


Granting  power  of  the  tenancy. 

1  surgeon,  and  besides  charge  of  the  honae  of  correction. 
3  surgeons,  at  $240  each 


Carriage  inspection. 

1  inspector^  with  the  category  of  second  officer 

1  clerk 


^  _    Porters  and  servants. 

4  porters  with  clubs.  1  at  $384,  being  the  eldest,  and  3  at  $.160 

14  poi  ters  with  emblem  of  the  authority  for  onr  excellent  Mr.  Governor  of  the 
castle :  Lieutenant  Mr.  Governor  uf  the  castle ;  secretaryship  of  the  govern- 
or's office  and  municipal  architect,  at  $288  each '. 

2  charge  of  the  aftiiirs  of  the  force  for  account  of  the  State  and  mnnicipal,  with 
the  category  of  porter,  with  embliim  of  the  anthority,  at  $288  each    

«  servants  for  cleaning,  6  at  $196.80  each,  and  1  at  $231^84,  as  substitute  forillnmi- 
nating 


Salaries. 


$480  00 
384  00 
360  00 
864  00 


672  00^ 

960  00 

1, 152  00 


672  00 

960  00 

7v0  00 

1,440  00 


672  00 
488  00 
576  00 


864  00 
672  00 
672  00 
4811  00 
720  00 
1, 152  00 
288  00 
210  24 


1,  080  00 
576  no 
360  on 

288  00 


672  00 
480  00 


4,  800  00 

3,900  no 

3,45b  (10 

960  00 

1,411  20 


288  00 
720  00 


480  00 
288  00 


1, 449  CO 

4,032  00 

576  00 

1,215  84 


Total. 


$2, 088  00 


2, 784  00 


3, 792  00 


1,728  00 


5, 058  24 


2,  304  00 


1, 152  00 


14,  587  20 


1,008  00 


768  00 


7,273  44 
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Annual  salaries  paid  to  the  different  employfy  of  the  city  government  of  Barcelona — Cont'd. 


Stewardship. 


1  steward,  with  category  of  first  officer., 
lolei'k 


Edification  and  ornament  eeotion. 


1  ohi'f  architect 

4  a«ljudnntH,  »t  $480  eacli. . 
3  aki-tuhers,  at  $330  each. 
3  clerks,  at  $240  each 


Movements  on  the  roads  and  conduction. 


1  chief  enjtiDeer 

6a(1jiulaiilH,  at  $480  each 

6Mkptchi.rs,  ar  $336  each 

4  oli'rks.  at,  $240  each 

2  adjiiiliinta  tor  extraordinary  work. 
1  porter 


Industrial  inspection. 


1  chief  enpinper 

1'  second  eny  ineer 

1  practical  assistant 

J  clerk 

1  servant  for  illumiDation 

Secretaryship  of  the  constitutional  wardenship. 

1  setfrptary 

2  Hfcoiiil  officpra,  at  $180  each :.. 

2  asKiHiaut'*,  at  $360  each 

4  clerks  at  $288  each 

lasai  taut  clerk 


2  sprvants  to  make  the  beds,  at  $240 

2  sp^van'H  (siiliHtitute)  to  make  the  bpds.at  $211.20 

15  coiiiiH'nHations  of  rent  to  the  niace-bearei  a,  porters,  those  in  charpeof  the  force, 
those  who  lUninioate,  which  have  no  lodging  in  these  consistorial  houses,  at 
$48.18  each,  annually 


Isolated  dependents. 

1  clock-ni.'iker - 

1  busiueus  agent  in  the  court •- 


Increased  salaries. 

For  the  employes  which  fol&ll  five  years  of  good  services,  with  the  same  duty, 
without  obtaining  promotion 

Pensioning  off  placemen. 

1  clerk  of  the  governor's  oflfice    -, 

1  afliiiiiiistrator-  of  the  board  of  commerce 

1  direi-torof  the  public  slaughter-house 

1  loHcC'beiiipr ." 

1  porter,  with  emblem  of  the  authority 

1  porter,  with  cluli     -' 

1  luspector  of  curators  of  the  public  illumination 


Pensions. 


1  militiaman,  invalid ■ 

1  porter  of  the  board  of  commerce 

1  widow  wl'a  porter,  with  eihblem  of  authority 

1  widow  of  a  porter  wtih  club..- 

1  widow  of  a  police  guard  -' - 

1  orphan  of  a  police  gnard 

1  orphan  of  an  officer  of  records  and  councils 

Darighiers  ofa  veterinary  surgi  on  of  the  public  slaughter-house. 
1  widow  Ufa  statistical  second  officer.. 


Widowhood. 


■Widow  of  a  secretary  

■Widow  ofa  chief  statistical 

■Widow  ofa  statistical  second  officer 

■^'idow  and  sons  o.f  a  sergeant  of  the  municipal  mounted  guard. 
■Widow  of  a  keeper  of  walks 


Salaries. 


$672  00 
288  OU 


1,1  S2  00 

1,02(1  OU 

1,  01 18  00 

720  00 


1,152  00 

2.  880  00 

1,  6S0  00 

960  00 

900  00 

230  40 


1, 152  00 
480  00 
360  00 
288  00 
275  04 


864  00 
060  00 
720  00 
1,  l.'i2  00 
210  24 

480  00 
422  40 


302  40 
960  00 


8,  211  52 


144  00 
102  77 
384  00 
177  23 
144  00 
177  60 
179  90 


f,2  .56 

32  00 

109  83 

80  (12 

61  30 

58  40 

58  40 

58  40 

160  00 

2.'ifi  00 

192  00 


288  00 
15!)  94 
]4!»  70 
175  20 
70  08 
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Pe?i«i(ms/or  acting  power  of  the  cholera-morbue  of  1854. 


Widow  of  a  doctor 

Orphan  of  a  market  watchman 

For  monthly  pay  as  sift  in  favor  of  the  widows  or  successors  of  the  municipal 

employes  who  die  while  on  duty 

For  extraordinary  personal  for  tlie  worts,  of  soldiers,  styles,  &c 


Total . 


Salaries.      Total. 


$192  00 
96  00 


$288  00 


2SS  00 
5,  760  00 


88, 296  89 


Note.— Hours  for  working  are  from  9  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.,  and  from  3  p.  m.  to  7  p.  m.,  with  the  excep. 
tlon  of  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September ;  the  afternoon  hours  are  from  5  to  7  p.  m. 

XIV,  Trades  and  labor— government  employ. 

Wages  paid  by  the  day  of  ten  hours  to  the  trades  and  lahorers  in  Hty  government  employ  in 

Barcelona. 


Occupations. 

Street-sweeps : 

Winter 

Summer 

Drivers  of  municipal  sweeping-machines 


Average 
wages. 


$0  40 
45 
45 


XV.  Printers  and  printing  offices. 

statement  showing  the  wages  paid  to  printers  (^compositors,  pressmen,  proof-readers,  <f"C.)  in 

Barcelona, 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Typ^etters  (daily  and  weekly  papers)  , 

Type-setters 

Type-setters',  boys,  apprentices 

Type-setters  onperiodicals 

Proof-readers 


per  week. 

do.-- 

do  .. 

-for  2,000  letters. 
per  week. 


TYI'OGKAPHIC  MACHINES. 


Managers  in  large  establishments 

Assistant  man  agers  in  large  establishments 

Second  assistant  managers  in  large  establishments - 

MacbinlstB 

Pressmen -'-■ 

Apprentices 


..per  annum. 

do..- 

da--. 

---per  week. 

doi... 

do... 


LITHOGHAPHING. 


Foremen,  first-class  establishments 

Assistant  foremen,  first-class  establishments . 

Hacbinists 

Markers 

Pressmen 


..per  annum. 

do... 

...per  week. 

do... 

do... 


ENGEAVEBS. 


Foremen,  first-class  establishments  - 

Lithographic  engravers,  according  to  work. , 


.per  annum. 
...per  week. 


$10  00 

10  00 

50 


4  20 
.4  00 
1  00 


800  00 

500  00 

4  00 

3  00 

4  00 


800  00 
S  00 


$35  00 

35  00 

80 


1,  000  00 

580  00 

400  00 

10  00 

7  00 

4  00 


1, 000  00 

600  00 

6  50 

4  00 

6  00 


1, 000  00 
26  00 
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CORUNNA. 

BEPOBT  BT  CONSUL  DE  OARSIOABIE. 
Maximum  amount  of  wages  paid  to  Idboren  of  every  class  in  the  province  of  Corunna,  iSpainJ' 


.  ,  Occtipations. 

,  -v — n-— ;- ■■ — 

"i  ■Brloidayers per  flay. 

•  'iCarpeiiTOrs do... 

•'<  Stonchmasons ..do... 

,    Blacltsmitbs ' do... 

'  l^horers do... 

^  Painters,... do.i. . 

, Bakers , do... 


$0  50 
60 
55 
1  20 
35 
60 
80 


OccnpatioziB. 


Bookbinders per  day . . 

FotuiderSr -7 , do 

Cabinet.inakers , do 

Coopers -■ , do 

Plasterers j 1 do 

Biitobers do--- 

^Tinmen do 


Wages- 


$0  40 
70 
60 
40 
50 
S» 
5» 


^  COST   OP   LIVING,  ETC. 

In  general,  the  workmen  can  obtain  board  and  lodging  for  30  cents 
;per  day,  bat  the  usual  custom  is  to  pay  $2  per  month  for  bed,  liquid 

■\  breakfast,  and  a  basin  of  broth  twice  a  day ;  the  remaining  food  taken 

^  'consists  of  about  a  kilogram  of  good  bread,  purchased  at  the  cost  of  the 
workman.    On  Sundays  andfeast-days  the  larger  portion  of  the  wbrk-. 
ing  class  partake  of  veal  and  salt  pork.  ' 

'  A  large  number  of  these  workufieh,  or  those  who  are  employed  build- 
ing  houses  or  in  outdoor  work,  are  accustomed  to  breakfast  and  sup  on 
bread  only,  drinking  at  .each  meal  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  raw  rum,  which 
can  be  purchased  here  for  10  cents  the  pint.  Blacksmiths  and  others: 
who  receive  iiigter  wages  than  50  cents  per  day  generally  prefer  v^ine 
to  spirits.  , 

Tailors  and  shoemakers  nearly  invariably  are  employed  at  piece-work, 
and  can  scarcely  earn  40  cents  per  day,  as  they  often  have  to  be  with- 
out work  owing  to  the  competition  existing  in  readyTmade  shoe  and 
f  clothes  bazaars.    In  fact,  owing  to  this  cause,  the  working  tailor  is  fast 

^'■^iSappearing,  and  is  being  replaced  by  women  who  are  content  with  less 
wages,  and,  by  the  assistance  of  sewing-machines,  fill  his  position  with 
advantage.    The  married  working  people  can  obtain  habitations  at  the 

^average  rate  of  $2.50  ,per  month.  ' 

I :  A  ful}  suit  of  mein's  clothes,  which  generallyjasts  twelve  months^  can 
be  pnrchased  for  $16,  and  as  the  climate  is  never  very  rigorous,  this 
suit  serves  fpr  the  winter  and  is  exchanged  for  the  blouse  in  the  sum- 
mer by  thS' larger  portion  of  the  working  classes.  The  poorer  class  oi" 
workmen  wear  woOdenshoes.  Some  use  leather  uppers  with  wood  soles. 
Those  who  gain  the  highest  wages  wear,  when  they  are  young  t)r,are 

3;  iiatlve&  of  a  town  where  they  are  employed,  boots  which  coat  from  $2 
to  $3  the  pair. 

There  is  only  one  building  in  this  city  (Corunna)  that  has  been  erected 
expressly  for  the  convenience  of  the  working  classes  and  their  families, 
"and  although  it  has  given  the  best  results  to  the  propi:ietor,  no  other  is 
in  coarse  of  constrnction.  In  this  building,  rooms  with  all  the  nec- 
essary conveniences  can  be  obtained  for  $3  per  month,  suflacient  to  ac- 
commodate a  family  of  from  four  to  six  persons. 

COMPARISON  OF  WAGES. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  general  increase  of  10  per  cent,  on  the 
.  wages  which  prevailed  in  the  year  1878. 
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HABITS  OF  THE  WORKIN(fi-  CLASSES. 

Inlgeneral  their  customs  and  bebavior  are  very  good,  and,  taking  info 
insideratlon  the  wages  ob'taipedj  it  is  almost  impossible  to  save  any- 
ling.  Neverthieless  nearly  the'whole  of  the  laboring  classes  are  mem- 
;rs  of  benefit  societies,  which,  during  the  illness  of  themselves,  wiVes,; 
•  children  give  from  30  to  40  cents  per  day  in  money  and  medical  ad- 
ce,  with  medicine,  gratis,  and  should  the  workingman  beconie  incapa- 
e  by  any  accident  while, at  his  employment  he  receives  from  10  to 

>  cents  daily,  and  in  the  event  of  death  the  amount  of  $20  is  paid  to 
le  family  to  defray  funeral  expenses,  &c. 

In  this  locality  exist  no  less  than  twelve  benefit  societies,  one  of  which 
ites  from  the  year  1845.  All  are  so  well  administered  that  rarely  is 
the  case  tl^at  a  workman  has  to  enter  a  hospital  either  for  a  long  or 
lort  period,  and  generally  it  is  found  that  hundreds  of  workmen  are 
embers  of  two  benefit  societies,  the  fees  payable  being  from  30  to 

>  cents  per  month  to  each  socifety.  The  twelve  societies  referred  to 
ive  at  least  4,000  members  enrolled. 

FEELma  BETWEEN  BMPLOYi^   AND  EMPLOYEE. 

The  feeling  which  prevailed  until  the  last  two  years  was  very  good 
id  friendly,  but  since  that  time  to  the  present  it  has  ceased  to  be  cor- 
al, owing  to  foolish  predictions  which  have  disturbed  the  harmony 
•iginally  existing.  , 

THE   PEEVALBNCY  OF   STRIKES. 

Two  years  since  nearly  the  whole  of  the  blacksmiths,  carpenters, 
onemasons,  bricklayers,  painters,  and  laborers  of  all  classes  went  on 
rike,  asking  that  the  working  hours  should  not  exceed  nine  hours 
lily,  or  a  reduction  of  two  hours  each  day  from  the  accustomed  time, 
bis  was  the  cause  of.a  great  paralyzation  in  trade,  and  the  contractors 
id  masters  uniting,  conceded  one  hour  in  benefit  of  the  workman  in 
le  morning.  Thus,  instead  of  commencing  work  at  5  o'clock,  as  was 
le  custom,  they  should  not  commence  before  6.  This  benefit  was  ae- 
ipted  by  nearly  the  whole  of  the  men  pn  strike,  and  without  arbitra- 
on  or  commissions.       ,  , 

The  Spanish  Government  has  issued  orders  for  the  formation  of  pro- 
npial  congresses,  to  be  formed  by  the  employers  and  workmen, for  the 
scussion  and  Satisfactory  arrangement  of  any  question  which  may 
ise  between  the  two  classes  concerned. 

At  the  present  time  strikes  produce  the  worst  possible  results  both  to 
le  employer  and  workman,  on  account  of  capital  that  is  withdrawn 
fear  of  the  exaggerated  demands  which  may  be  made  by  the  latter, 
id  neither  of  the  parties  concerned  are  willing  to  concede  anything 
om  what  they  consider  to  be  their-rights. 

The  generality  of  the  workmen  of  this  city  are  honest  and  industrious, 
ipecially  the  stone-masons,  the  greater  portion  of  whom  belong  tOithfe 
sighbttring  province  of  Pontevedra^  alld  during  the  eight  months  of 
Dfk  obtainable  in  this  olty,  at  wages  ranging  from  50  to  60  cents  dally^. 
ley  punctually  discharge  their  duties.  In  the  monthsof  November 
id  December  they  return  to  their  homes  with  their  savings,  which 
aount  to  from  $60  to  $80  per  workman..  These  savings  are  generally 
nployed  in  the  purchase  of  small  plots  of  land. 
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Ninefy  per  cent,  pf  this  class  of  workmen  know  how  to  read,  write, 
and  understand  something  of  arithmetic  and  drawing,  which  is  taught 
during  the  winter  months  in  the  Fine  Art  Academy  of  Corunna. 

This  class  of  workmen,  the  same  asi  the  carpenters,  receive  but  small 
remuneration,  taking  into  account  that  they  are  the  only  class  pf  work- 
men who  have  to  purchase  on  their  own  account  the  tools  required, in 
their  business.. 

The  future  of  the  working-classes  of  this  country  is  indeed  very  poor, 
as  but  little  capital  is  invested  in  industry,  aind  every  year  the  quantity ,. 
of  workingmen  that  are  emigrating  to  La  Plata  and  Cuba  and  other 
foreign  ports  is  increasing.  ^  , 

Foreign  industry  fills  the  stores  and  bazaars  in  all  branches  of  trade, 
and  in  the  present  state  of  business  renders  home  competition  almost 
impassible. 

FEMALE   LABOR. 

In  the  Government  cigar  manufactory  there  nearly  four  thousand 
^rls  and  women  employed,  cigarettes  being/made  by  the  former  and 
cigars  by  the  latter.  The  doors  of  the  manufactory  are  thrown  open  to 
the  laborers  at  8  o'clock  a.  m.  and  work  ceases  at  sunset;  entrance  is 
-permitted  until  half-past  9  o'clock ;  after  this  hour  admittance  is  refused  , 
t6  all  not  having  a  special  license,  the  holders  of  which  have  permis- 
sion to  enter  until  12  o'clock;  tliese  licenses  are  grajuted  to  those  having 
a  young  fanoiily,  when  sickness  is  in  the  house,  and  in  some  cases  to 
those  who  live  a  long  distance  from  the  niauafactory,  as  many  reside  in 
villages  from  2  to  8  miles  distant. 

It  is  very  difiicult  to  ascertain  the  approximate  amount  of  wages 
earned  by  these  women,  as  they  are  paid  according  to  the  amount  of 
tobacco  which  they  manufacture,  and  it  very  frequently  happens  that 
many  of  them  ha\;e  not  any  work  to  do  for  days,  and  this  occurs  several 
times  in  the  year  owing  to  want  of  tobacco  or  to  the  supply  of  manufact- 
ured goods  exceeding  the  demand: 

The  labor  mistresses  have  a  fixed  salary  of  35  cents  per  da;y^  while 
the  wages  earned  by  the  cigarette-makers  average  from  5  to  2Q  cents 
and  those  of  the  cigar-makers  from  10  to  30  cents  per  day,  according  to 
the  ability  of  the  laborer;  the  wages  are  paid  monthly. 

Dressmakers  reiceive  wages  of  from  20  to  30  cents  with  board  per  day, 
hours  of  labor  from  9  a.  m.  to  8  p.m.,  while  seamstresses  are  paid  from 
10  to  15  cents  with  board  for  the  same  hours  of  work.       ,.  _         , 

In  the  cotton  factory  beginners  are  paid  10  cents  and  the  experienced 
hands  from  30  to  35  cents  per  day  of  1ft  working-hours. 

There  are  many  women  employed  in  various  shops  at  chair-bottoming 
in  cane  or  rashes;  they  receive  wages  of  30  cents  daily. 

iWax-match  makers  earn  25  cents  daily,  and  generally  have  employ- 
ment all  the  year  round.  ,  ,  ' 

The  education  of  the  majority  of  the  working-women  of  all  classes  ia 
^sadly  neglected, but  few  of  them  being  able  to  read  or  write. 

J.  DE  CAEEIOAETE, 

Gomul. 

United  States  Gonsttlatb, 

Coruniut,  June  25, 1884. 
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DENIA. 

liBFOBT  £T  CONSUL  ABGUIMBAU. 

In  answer  to  the  "labor  circular"  dated  15tli  February,  1884j  I  beg 
to  state  tliat  this  district  is  most  entirely  dedicated  to  agriculture,  and 
the  wages  paid  are  at  the  rate  of  40  to  50,  cents  per  day  for  njen,  and  20 
to  25  cents  for  women,  whose  services  are  largely  required  during  the 
raisin  sieason. 

■  The  cost  of  living  will,  in  most  cases,  consume  thp  earnings,  and  in^ 
rare  cases  from  $10  to  $20  is  saved  per  year.  The  prices  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  are  as  follows,  per  pound :  Bread  is  4J  cents ;  rice,  5  centsj- 
beans,  5J  cents;  olive  oil,  2  cents;  and  salted  fish,  6  cents.  These  com-' 
prise  the  working  people's  meal.  Wages  have  increased  about  20  per 
cent,  since  1878. 

The  habits  of  the  working  classes  are  good  and  trustworthy;  good 
fdeling  prevails  between  the  employer  and  employ^. 

No  strikes  have  taken  place.  The  woi;king  classes  are, free  t&'pni> 
chase  ihe  necessaries  of  living,  &c.,  as  they  choose. 

They  are  paid  generally  daily,  but  in  some  cases  weekly,  and  in  cur-^ 
rency  of  silver  and  copper.    No  co  operative  societies  exist  here. 

The  general  condition  of  the  woi?king  classes  is  poor.  They  live  in 
Small  stone  houses,  and  their  furniture  consists  of  bed,  table,  a  few 
chairs,  and  coftking  utensils  of  clay.  Their  food  is  bread,  rice,  beans, 
and  salted  fish.  Their  clothes  are  generally  of  cotton  goods  and  san- 
dals in  place  ot  shoes.  The  chances  tor  bettering  their  condition  is 
poor.  Their  moral  and  physical  condition  is  good,  and  the  influence  for 
good  is  the  church  and  respect  they  have  for  the  clergy. 

HOW  FAEM  LABOEEKS  LIVE. 

The  following  are  answers  from  a  farm  laborer : 

J  am  thirty  years  old;  I  am  a  farm  laborer;  have  a  wife  and  child;  I  earn  50  cent* 
per  day ;  labor  from  snnriae  toxsnnaet,  half  an  hour  at  9  a.  m.,  one  Tioxa  from  12  to 
1,  and  half  an  hour  about  4  p.  m.,  for  food.  Occasionally  my  wife  earns  85  oentea 
day.  It  is  a  good  year  when  we  can  save  $10  to  $20;  jointly  we  earn  about  |190  a 
vear.  I  pay  per  annum :  For  rent  of  rooms,  $13;  clothes,  self,  wife,  and  child)  f'*; 
tobacco,  $6;  food,  $127.75;  leaving  for  doctor,  &o.,- $18.25  ;  total,  $190.  My  meaU 
consist  of  the  following:  For  breakfast,  br^ad  and  raw  onions ;  dijiner,  bread,  noe, 
and  beans ;  supper,  bread  and  salted  or  dried  fish. 

No  means  are  provijied  for  safety,  nor  are  any  provisions  made  by 
employers  in  case  of  accidents,  nor  have  they  political  rights. 
No  emigration  takes  place  from  this  district. 

Part  2( — Female  Labor. 

About  4,000  women  are  employed  in  this  district  for  the  work  of 
packing  raisins,  and  700  children  from  eight  to  twelve  years,  from  the 
month  of  August  to  December.  The  former  are  paid  about  25  qemtsper 
day,  and  the  children  15  cents.  Their  labor  hours  are  from  sunrise  to 
sunset.  Out  of  the  season  a  portion  of  them  dedicate  their  time  to 
making  and  repairing  flshing-nets  and  the  larger  portion  to  agricijlfare. 
Their  moral  and  physica,!  condition  is  good.  When  sick  they  takeqare' 
of  themselves,  or  their  families  do  so.  -  >  .    ; 
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Necessities  of  living  have  increased  about  20  per  ceflt.  dtiring  the  past 
five  years;  wages  have  increased  proportionately. 

About  70  per  dent,  do  not  know  how  to  read  or  write,  and  the  chil- 
dren are  allowed  to  take  the  same  course. 

,  The  industrial  branch  of  this  district  consists  of  three  saw-mills,  em- 
ploying about  thirty  men  each,  receiving  from  60  to  75  cents  a  day. 
Stevedores  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per  day,  and  wharf-laborers^ 
$1 ;  four  or  five  months  of  the  yeaf  they  ar<»  employed  in  the  shipment 
of  raisins,  after  wliich  they  follow  the  life  of  flshiermen.  ■       ' 

'  JOHN  D.  ARGUIMBAU, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Denia,  June  27, 1884. 


I.  General  trades. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  twelve  hours  per  day  in  Denia. 


'•^■^  .'i 


Occapations. 

Lowest. 

Highest.^ 

,,   "          1 

BUILDING  TKADES. 

'      $3  00 

2  40 

3  00 
1  50 
3  00' 

,  1  50 
3  00 
1  60 
3  0.0 
1  50 
%00 

3  00 
3  00 
3  00 
,3  00 
3  60 
6  00 

$3  6» 
3  00 

3  69 

rse 

PlAHt4^rors 

\'  3  60 

.  ■-   TonderB - 

1  80 

Roofers - - - 

3  60 

Tenders    

'",-,  .w 

1  80 

Plnmbera „ 

_.     -,                       '  '■  -.  ^ 

3  60 

1  80 

Carpeuters  •-,*-. 

4  50 

Bakers 

OTHEB  TBADBB. 

3  26 

SlitctsmUhs 

3  25 

3  25 

Siitchers .-                 ., 

3  50 

7  20 

^ri^rs 

3  «0 

%«0 

'TT<]>rnf^hoera 

3  00 
3  00 
3  00 
7  00 
3  00 
3  00 

3  50 

Zia^0|;er8,  porters  &c    

3  25 

Printers           •                                 -                                                        '.. 

3  5« 

Teachers,  pabllo  school^    ..                                            -  

9  00 

Saddle  and  harness  makers  . 

3  50 

3  50 

1  30 

Tailors..........'.. ". 

3  00 
9  80 

3  50 

^ 

II.  Factories,  mills,  etc. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  seventy-two  hours  in  fatfoHes'  or  mills  in  Denia,  Spain. 


Oconpations 


Saw-mills: 
Engineers 
Brivers... 
Laborers  • 
Boys 


Highest. 


$3  50 
3-50 
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VI.   EAILWAy  EMPLOYES. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  rdilway  employes  (those  engaged  about  stations,  as  well  aa  thost 
'■  engaged  on  the  engines  and  cars,  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  ^c.)  in  Denia. 


Occnpations. 

Average. 

^         Occupations. 

Average. 

$25  00 
18  00 

$]5  00 

^ 

VIII.  Seamen's  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  {offioere  and  men)  coast  navigation,  in  Denia. 


Occupations. 

Loweet. 

Highest, 

Seaman 

«1S00 

$20  00 

IX.  Store  and  shop  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  seventy-itoo  hours  in  stores,  wholesale  ot-  retail,  to  malvs  and  fe- 
males, in  Dmia. 


1 

Occnpations. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Betail: 

Male 

$3  60 
1  8S 

«4  00 
2  00 

Femate . . . 

■    1 

X.  Household  wages  in  towns  aistd  cities. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  household  servants  (towns  and  cities)  in  Denia. 


Occnpations. 


Lowest. 


Highest 


U«n  servants . . . . . 
Women  servants  . 
Women  cooks  .^.. 


$5  00 

2  50 

3  50 


$6  00 

3  00 

4  00 


,  .  XI.  Agricultural  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  day  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (country)  servants  in  Denk^ 

without  board  and  lodging. 


Ooonpa^one. 


Arera^" 

: '  I     -,^33 


Hen  servants 

Women  servants  . 
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XII.  Corporation  emplotc^s, 

(  ■  .  .'  -  . 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  the  ecnporation  employ^  in  the  eiiy  of  Denia. 
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Occnpations. 

1 
Averiage'.  i 

Occnpations.  < 

Average,' 

■^Seofetary 

$750  00 
300  00 
200  00 

CasTiier                       . 

$400  OO 

J^jBt  officer , 

ISO  OO 

450  00> 

XIII.  Government  departments  aijd  offices. 

•  Wages  paid  per  year  to  employes  in  Government  departments  and  offices — exclusive  of  traies- 
'  men  and  laborers-An  Denia. 


Oeeupations. 

Average. 

Occnpationa. 

V  ■    ' 

Average. 

$900 

2,000 

175 

400 

$250 

Deputy  collector,  cnstom-lionBe 

250 

700 

MADRID. 


SEPORT  ST  aONSVL-BENEBAL  HEED. 

I  had  the  honor  to  receive  on  the  17th  April  last  tl^e  "  labor  circuldr/ 
dated  the  15th  February.  , 

>  Not  having  received  the  reports  of  our  several  consuls  on  the  subjlect,i 
I  addressed  each  one  of  them  on  the  4th  June,  asking  if  they  had  re- 
ceived the  sp,id  circular,  and  if  so,  to  he  good  enough  to  send  me  their 
reports  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  that  I  might  m^ke  my  general  re- 
port upon  the  subject, 

The  consuls  at  Oarthagena  and  Denia  replied  that  they  had  not  re-' 
ceived  tlie  circular,  and  I  at  once  made  copies  of  the  one  in  my  posses- 
sion and  of  its  accompaniments,  and  forwarded  the  same  to  them,  ^ 
>The  commercial  agent  at  Garrucha  did  not  answer  my  Xetter,  and 
although  I  have  twice  written  to  him  and  to  the  consul  at  Oarthagena./ 
I  have  received  no  reply,  or  no  report  of  any  from  them,  alnd  the  last 
of  the  reports  of  the  other  consuls  wa^  only'  received  by  ine  on  the  19th 
July  last. 

In  the  mean  time  I  had  obtained  the  necessary  data  for  Madrid,  and 
on  the  receipt  of  the  report  last  above  mentioned,  I  began  to  make  my 
general  report,  and  was  engaged  upon  it  when  I  Ayas  informed  that  the 
consulate-general  had  been  abolished.  \ 

Notwiihstanding  this,  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  furnish  therepoirt,  and. 
Ptlierefore  continued  wqrking  npon  it  at  such  times  as  my  duties  as 
isiecretary  of  legation  would  permit.  Mr.  Foster,  in  the  mean  time,  ob- 
jected to  my- finishing  the  report  on  the  ground  that  it  interfered 
with  the  work  of  the  legation,  and  I  could  only  reply  that  if  he  would 
take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  I  would  forward  thie  reports  re- 
ceived from  the  consuls  and, the  partial  report  majie  by  me. 
■^  Hence,  I  inclose  herewith  the  reports  of  the  consuls  at  Alicante, 
Barcelona,  Cadi^  Corunna,  Denia.,  Malaga,  arid  Santander,  and,  my 
partial  report  above  referred  to. 


00 
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[n  this  connection,  I  beg  to  state  that  at  no  time  while  I  was  consill- 
neral  did  I  allow\the  daties  of  th6  office  to  interfere  with  the  current 
irk  of  the  legation,  and  after  I  ceased  to  be  consul-general!  only 
irked  upon  the  labor  report  at  such  times  as  my  duties  as  secretar^; 
legation  would  permit.,  /  /       '  ' 

>    P WIGHT  T.  EEED;  : 

'  Ijate  Consiil- General.   ', 

LijBGATioN  oi*  THE  United  States,  .  v^ 

Madrid,  September  9, 1884. 


I.  General  trades. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty-three  hours  in  Madrid. 


Ocoapations. 


Loweat.    Highest.  Avraage. 


iOklayers 

Hod-carriers . 
bsons 

Tender^ 

istereTs , 

Tenders 

btora  ■ 


ofers  

Tenders 

umbers 

Assistante  . 
rpenters 

Building  ... 

Shops 

sfltters 


tors 

aoksmlths  ..J. 

strikers 

i'okj>inders 

ijkmakers 

ewers  .... 

itchers*. 

assfonnders  .. 
binet  makers. 
Infectioners  ■  ■ . 

gar  makers 

lopers ' 


lopi 
itle 
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stillers 

rivers : 

Draymen  and  teamsters . 

Cab  and  carriage 

Private  carriage  t ■ 

Street  j'ailways  J 

mductora'. '. 


fers 

igravers, 

irriers ,. 

irdenera -'• 

ittera ^ 

^rsO'Shoers 

iWelersV 

bborers,  porters,  &o . 

thographera 

)tter8  

•inters  


$5  40 
2  70 
S  40 
2  70 
S  40 
2  70 
5  40 
5  40 
2  70 
5  40 

2  70 

5  40 

3  60 


2  28 
4  80 
2  34 
4  62 

1  74 

2  82 

3  48 
8  78 

4  02 
228 

,  1  20 
3  15 
2  88 
2  88 

2  88 

2  88 

3  42 

3  79 

4  69 

3  42 
2  88 
2  15 
2  34 

4  62 

4  02 

5  73 
2  34 
4  02 

2  34 

3  42 


*  Bntohers  are  also  allowed  two  pounds  of  meat  esioh  day. 


$7  20 
3  00 
7  20 
3  00 
7  20 
3  00 
7  20 
7  20 
3  00 
7  20 

3  00 

7  20 

4  80 
7  20 


2  82 
9  00 

2  64. 

5  76 

3  48 
3  42 

3  48 

4  62 
4  62 

4  56 

6  00 

5  79 
4  56 
-3  42 

3  42 

2  88 

7  50 

3  79 

4  69 
4  02 

8  70 
4  2S 
2  82 

6  90 
4  62 

23  04 
2  64 

4  62 
2  64 

5  73 


$6  30 
285 


630 
2  85 
6  30' 
6  30 
2  85 
6  30 
2  85 

6  30 
4  20 
520 


2  55 
6  00 
2  49 
6  19 

2  61 

3  12 
348 

4  20 
4  32 

3  42 
360 

4  52 
8  72 
3  15 

3  15 

288 
S4S 
8  79 
469 
3  72 

5  79 

3  20 
2^ 
5  96 

4  32 
14,38 

2' 49 
4  32 
2  49 
i  57 


They  aide  have  clothing  and  food.  / 
Work  froiu  7  a.  m.  to  12  o'clock  night,  and 


SQpie  until  1  a.  m. 
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Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty-three  hours  in  ^odri^-^Continned. 
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Occirpatiaiia. 


Othbb  teades— Continued. 


TeiUihei^  pnWc  schools,  pei  annum  . . 

Saddle  and  liorness  makers 

tanners 

Tailors.. .: 

/-^Qlelegraph  operators,  per  annum 

' '  ^EimsmitliB ... , 

,  ^Glaziers : 

.ifainters  (honse) 

^  eaiierhangers 

.A^;Bbot  and  shoe  makers  (piece  work)  ... 

3aTl)er8  (work  twelve  hours  per  day) 

Vomishers 


Lowest.    Highest.  Average, 


$48  25 
4  62 
3  42 

2  40 
193  00 

3  78 

4  80 
4  80 

4  80 

5  40 

3  99 

4  80 


$579  00 
5  73 

4  62 

5  40 
482  60 

4,62 

5  40 

6  00 

7  20 
10  80 

6  7a 
6  00 


$5  IT" 
4  02 
3  90 


4  20 

5  10 
5  40 
600 
8  10 
S4i 
S  40 


"'Anayerage  cannot  well  be  made,  as  but  very  few  teachers  receive  $579  per  annum.    See  report 
Qnder  "Fablio  Schools;"  corporation  employes. 

II.  Factokies,  mills,  etc. 

tVages  paid  per  week  of  sixty-three  hours  infaotories  or  mills  in  Madrid,  Spain. 


•Smiths 

'^Vheelw^ight8. 

Painters 

Body  makers. . . 
'  Trimmers 


-   Cabinet  workers  . 

-( Carpenters 

•  Mechanics 

Ttaers., 


Occupations. 


(JABBIAGE  FACTOBIES. 


PIANO  FACTORIES. 


HATCH  FACTORIES. 


F9remen 

Laborers  (women  and  boys) . 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

,      $5  76 

$10  46 

$8  1] 

3  42 

,6  42 

4  92 

2  94 

5  76 

435 

'   3  42 

-    '  5  76 

'     4  59 

4  02 

5  76 

4  89 

4  02 

5  22 

l!!l- 

2  28 

4  62 

5  76 

>        8  04 

,6/90 

5  22 

6  42 

5  8S 

3  42 

4  62 

4  02 

1  14 

,   2  04 

1  5* 

III.   POTTNDBIES,  MACHINE-SHOPS,  AND  IRON  WORKS..  ' 

Wages  paid  pel-  week  of  sixty  hours  infpwndriea,  machine-shops,  and  iron  works  in  Madrid, 

Spain. 


pccupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average.^ 

I . 


*-■". 


6tip'«srintendent . 


f^-^aster  founders  . 
'      '■   Assistants  — 

■holders ,  i. 

.  ^Turners 

;  Master  forgers  — 

'Engineer  dilverS'. . 
:^  Firemen 


IRON  FOUKDET. 


$2  04 
4  02 
4  62 
6  36 

i  5i75 
4  85 


$2  35 
8  36 
11  62 
11  52 
8  45 
7  37 


$14  52 
11  58 
17  88 
2  19| 

6  19 
8  07 
8  94 

7  10 
6  11 


I  I 


t02 
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VI.  Eailwa-y  EarPLo*ig.v 


ages  paid'per  annum  to  railway  employes  {Hose  engaged  about  stations,  as  well  as  those 
engaged  on  the  engines  and  cars,  Hnemen,  railroad  laborer^j  <fc.)  in  Madrid,*  Spain.     '  , 


,*'* 


OccupatlonB. 


rector  of  the  company 1 

ief  engineers  of  roaoland  'wbrks  . . . 

ief  of"  telegraph  service .....  i 

ief  engineer  of  mines,  &c 

ief.  of'  general  accounts,  &c 

neral  secretary  of  company  at  Farid. 
ief  of  central  section,  adniiniatra- , 

lion,  &c ^. ., 

lief  of  warehouse,   &c.,  financial 

kgenc.T 

ief  ot  Iitigat|oif :.. 

ief  engineer  of  construction 

ief  engineer  of  traction 

zond^chief  of  niovement 

bchief  of  service 

lefhoolckeeper  .....  .'. , 

sond  chief  of  general  accounts 

ntral  cashier ^ ..:... 

ief>of  (Sliiilng, , 

^neer  and.chief  of  factory 

ief  of  offices  of  intervention 

Ief  eiigineeT  of  e:k,plQitatiAn>. <. . . 

ief  of  division  dt  traction 

>ief  medical  ofBcer 

bohief  of  traffic , 


Average 
■wages. 


$7, 720  00 
4,  825  00 
3,  860  00 
3, 763  50 
3,  377  60 
3,  281  00 

2, 4l6  00 

2, 412  50 
•  1,  930  00 
1,  980  00 
1,  930  00 
1, 930  00 
1,  833  50 
1, 737  00 
1, 737  00 
1,737  00 
1,  737  00 
1, 737  00 
1,  640  GO 
1,  640  SO 
1,640  50 
1, 437  50 
1, 437  50 


Occupations. 


Snhchief  engineer  of  exploitation  — 

Architect 

Chief  of  accounts  of  traction 

Inspector  (principal) 

Enffineer  (principal) 

Administrative  agent 

Chief  of  section  agents 

Principal  inspector  of  central  service, 

Principal  inspector  of  telegraphs 

Commercial  agent  of  commutation  at 

Paris 

Chief  of  section  at  Paris 

Chief  of  secretary's  office 

Secretary  of  direction  .- -....,., 

Secretary  of  litigation  division  ^ 

Chief  of  deposit  at  Seville 

Inspector  of  movement i 

Chief  of  section  of  council 

Administrative  inspector-. 

Chief  of  a/:Connts  oi  warehouses.'... 

Chief  of  section  of  warehouses 

Overseers  of  repairshops. 

Chief  machinist ^ 

Chief  of  guards 

Overseer  of  machine-shop 


Average 
wages. 


$i;437  50 
1,437  50 
1,437  50 
1,437  50- 
1,437  50 
1,35100 
1.351,00 
1, 35r  00 
l,35i  Olh 

1, 283  45 

1, 207  25 

1,10177 

1, 158 .00 

1,158  «» 

1, 198  00 

1,158  0(» 

1, 061  m 

1, 061  50 

l,06La> 

1, 061  5» 

774  89 

772  00 

579  00 

528  34 


'  There  are  two  railroad  companies  at  Madrid,  and  tlie  salaries  and  wages  paid  are  about  the  same. 
16  salaries  and  wages  here  given  are  those  paid  by  the  Southern  Bailroad  Company. 

tTO'CB.'— Other  employes,  too  numerous  to  mention,  with  salaries  per  annum  of  from  $144.75  to 
013.25. 

Daily  and  weeklg  wages  paid  to  railway  employ^. 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average.. 


tchinistand  locomotive.engineers per  day.. 

icodntants  in  large  repair  shops .' do 

ceraen,  shops  and  locomotives do  .. 

iefs  of  stations • do 

srkmeii  inmaohinC'Shops.. ■- do 

li^hlelsof  stations do 

ition  watchmen do 

brkmen  at  depots -■ do 

tier  classes  of  workmen,  guards,  switchmen,  &o ....do 

pdQtltors  of- trains per  week.. 

jket  agents -, do 

tegraph  operators do 

ikemen ...; do 


$1  10 


19 
6  67 
4  25 
4  75 
3  55 


$1  25 
96 

16 

67 

49 

49 

49 

44 

8  45 

8  25 

5  86 

3  65 


$117 
96 
67 


49  . 

49 

49 

31 
75« 
625 
4  80 
3  60 


IX.  Store  And  shop  wages. 

ages  j>aid  per  week  of  sixty  and  eighty-four  hours  insures,  wholesale  or  retail,  to  males 

i»  Madrid. 


Occupations. 


akfl  or  4!pmmercial  offices 

Cashiers ; 

^Bookkeepers -1.. 

Corresponding  clerks. . . 
Generalolerks 


$23  36 
24  25 
27  IS 
Sjl  SB 


$97  66 
99  50 
67  33 
52  S3 


Average.^ 


$60  K ,  ■  :*s 

61  87     „; 
-45  74     ''i 


5%' 


-■  r^u 


Wages  ^q  dper  loeek  of  sixty  to  eighty-four  hours  in 

sUirea  in  Madrid — Continued. 

Occnpationa. 

1 

Honrs. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Averag< 

Wholesale  dry-goods  stores :                          , 

Si 
84 
84 
84 

84 
84 
84 

84 
84 

84 

84 
84 
84 
84 
84 

84 

$5  79 
,6  79 
^3  36 
24  23 

19  30 
21  25 
iS5' 

15  25 

16  23 
3  25 

3  25 
3  25 
3  25 
3  23 
8  25 

3  25 

$51  53 
61  S3 
43  96 
'45  57 

35  72 
43  65 
45  37 

30  45 
42  33 
25  46 

.      24.95 
19  30 
19  30 

7  55 
6  45 

8  25 

$28( 
28  6 

^©eneral  clerks.... 

Seteiletores  (dry  goods) ; 

27  6 

Balesmea   

24  8 

Betail  fancy  stores : 

Cashiers 

22,8 

^     ^  Salesmen 

14  3 

iQrawral  salesmen,  &c.: 

14  1 

Betuil  grocery  stores  ...j 

11  2 

,     'Retail  liqQor  stores '        

11  2 

Book  and  stationery  stores 

6  4 

4  8 

freacription  clerks,  &c. : 

.  5  7 

J   KOTB. — All  the  above  employfe,  with  the  exception  of  bank  or  commercial  ofBcers,  are  boarded  b 
fbeir  employers. 

X.  -Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  household  servants  itoums  and  dtiea)  in  Madrid,  Spain,'     , 


Occnpationa. 

towfest. 

Highest 

Averftgf 

HALES 

Stewards 

$10  00 

4  00 
h13  68 

5  00 

5  00 
8  70 

3  50 

6  00 

4  00 
2  50 
4  00 
6  00 
4  00 
4  65 
1  50 

$30  00 
20  00 
30  04 
.16  00 

,-  '-soo 

23  10 
,      19  30 

10  00 
,9  00 
4  00 
lU  00 
10  00 
7  00 
7  35 
4  00 

$200 
12  0 

Cooks. .'. i...  .                            .... 

Coachmen 

•21  8 

■Waiters 

10  0 

Footmen .> \,.. 

5  5 

Porters ,.         .        ' 

15  9 

Stablemen..... 

11  4 

FEMALES.                 1 

8  0 

Mmds.-... 

6  5 

Ohambermaids 

3  2 

Cooks .    .    . 

7  0 

Seamstress.. .- 

8  0 

5  5 

Zianndress .  . 

6  0 

General  female  servants -         .                         j 

2  7 

\\- 

Vote.  ^:^Theae  servants  also  have  board  and  lodging,  and  coachmen,  footmen,  and  waiters  alsohav 
alothing  furnished  them.  '  ,  - 

XI.   AGBICULTURAL  WA(JES. 

Wages  paid  per  day  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (country)  servants  in  Madrid 
Spain,  with  or  ivithout  hoard  and  lodging. 


tr'^i'/  - 


Occupations. 


Lowest.    Highest.   Average 


^Common  laborer 

LalMTecB  (harvest  time) . 


$0  35 
45 


TfOTB. — These  laborers  work  eleven  boors  per  day  and  snpply  their  own  food. 


$0  40 
80 


37 
47 


i04 


■:''V  '■ 


LABOR   IN   EUROPE — SP^IN.      ;'/ 
Xli.  OOBPOEATION  EMPLOYES.       ;  : 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  corporation  employes  im  Madrid,  Spain- 


.  OocnpationB. 


ay  or: 
Sepreaentation  expenses  . . . 
Private  secretary  to  mayor  . 

secbgtaby'b  office. 


cretarp  ..p , 

net  official,  or'cbief  olerl^. 
liefsbf  section,: 

' yirst  class 

Second  class 

lief  of  special  act  section.  - 
liefs  of  olTlsion : 

First  class 

'Second  class 

Bcials  of  administration: 

First  class 

Second  class 


iher  em|ila7£B. 


AUDITOB'S  OFFICE. 


aditoT 

lief  official,  or  chief  dark  . 
liefs  of  section : 

First  class 

Second  class 

liefs  of  division: 

First  class 

.Sec6nd  class 

Scials  of  administration : 

First  class 

Second  class 


I 


Boial  binder 

iBcial  binder,  second  . 

ngibeer ..' 

srk 


ADVOCATES,  ATTOBNEYB,  ETC. 


dvocates 

Ktomeys 

msislorial  a^ent . 


WAUDRK  AND  FOBTEBB. 


'arden 

Mef  poi^r 

Drters: 

First  class... 

Second  class . 

Third  class.. 


Average 
wages. 


$10,  S42  91 


!,  412  50 
,  564  00 

,  158  DO 
,  065  60 
965  00 

868  60 
675  50 

579  oa 
482  60 
144  65 
to 
386  00 


1,  930  00 
1, 447  50 

1, 158  00 
1,  063  00 

868  00 
675  00 

679  00 
482  00 


216  30 
168  87 
813  62 
1^8  87 


767  52 
579  00 
652  37 


627  25 
468  37 

361  37 
289  SO 
241  26 


Occnpations. 


Collector  of  municipal  taxes,  &c. 
Other  employ6s 

ABCHIVBB  LIBBABr. 


Keeper  of  records  and  librarian 

Chiefs  of  division.: 

First  class <...'.., 

Second  class.'.. >..... 

Officials   of  adminisl^iilon,.  second 
Class. 


Other  employfis 

TBEASDBBB'S  OFFICE. 


Treastirer '. 

Chiefs  of  division:       > 

First  class 

Secoind  Class 

Officials  of  admlniatrationi  first  class. 
Cashier : 

First   

Second 

Third 


Other  employes . 


MONICIPAI- PRINTING  AND  LITHOGEAPH. 
ING  OFFICE. 


Begent 

Inspector ^ 

Official  tvpe.setter... 
Official  lltliographer . 


Average 


MUNICIFAL  OUABDB — (jpolice). 


Visitor-general : 

Chief.. 

First  lieutenant .. . 

Second  lieuteiiant. 

Inspectors 

Guards  (policemen) 

Clerks 


PUBLIC  LIGHT. 


Inspector  (chief),.. 

Commissary  ^...  I., ^ 

Assistant  commissary 

Inspectors ' :. 

Messenger 

Watchmen cents  per  day 


627  25 
144'65 

to 
3W  76. 


1, 158  00- 

868  00. 
675  00 
482  5« 

289  50 

to 
337  78 


1,930  00 

868  00 
675  00 
579  00 

868  00 

675  50 

,     482  60 

270  20 

to 
386<  00 


626  SO 
434  25 
813  62 
289  50 


936  40 
604  80 
679  00 
233  89 
192  03 
278  49 


651  37 
419  10 
313  63 
313  62 
158-45 
39  to  44 


"  This  includes  carriages,  coachmen,  footmen,  servants,  and  expenses  for  keeping  carriages  in  repair 
a  keeping  of  horses,  &o.,  for  the  mayor  and  his  private  secretary. 

Anvual,  monthly,  and  daily  wages  paid  to  corporation  employes. 


Occupations. 

per  day. . 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

8TBEET  CLEANEBS  AND  BPBINKLUBS. 

'     »0  68 

reftpere:     ^                    ,                             ,     ' 

do 

48 
44 
M 

do.... 

do.... 

her  aprinklers. 

do.... 

24 

34 

'I 
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Annual,  monthly,  and  daily  wages  paid  to  corphralioh  employ^, — Continned.  ■ 


.  f\ 


Oconpatioiis. 


peraniinm. 


PIBIt  DEPABTHENT. 

Cbief  firemen  ..; 

J'oremen :  ' 

rirat per  day. 

1     Second do. . , 

.Assistant do... 

Ho'semeu do... 

Tiremen  . .     ". do. . . 

PUBLIC  PB0MBNADE8  AND  PABKS. 

Director per  annum. 

•Engineer ,... do... 

Inspector , .' do... 

Oflieial  of  interyention , do. . . 

Clerks  . 


Hessetiger do... 

Chief  overseer. j...*..' ^ do... 

Overseers  of  gardens  (parks) do... 

Overseers : 

~     First  class do . . . 

•Ordinary do... 

'C-uards .; • do... 

Croards ^. per  day. 

,  HADBID  PABKS. 

^nperi^tendent... per  annum. 

Official  of  snperiutendency do... 

Clerk i...^ do..- 

-  Porter. do.'.. 

Ifegsengevs per  day. 

OABDBNS  (FABES).  '  ~ 

Chief  gardener,  &c perannnm. 

Aesistaiit  gardener /. .do... 

Overseers :.... .do... 

Gardeners per  day. 

Sprmklers do... 

aUABDS  (OABDENB). 

Chief  gnard per  annnm . 

'Grnards per  day. 


PUBLIC   SLAUGHTBB-HOUSES. 

.Piinoipal  administrator per  annum . 

Second  administrator ■. do. . . 

Inspectjor do... 

Bool^keeper do... 

Clerks do... 

Veterinary: 

I'irst ^ , do... 

'  ''-Second..., /. do... 

Third do... 

,;,'    Fonirth do... 

,        Snpomnjnerary .n, do... 

"Warden ;  ' 

rirst : J :do... 

Second do... 

Third .*.,. do... 

Fourth ■- do... 

Fifth J. ..do... 

Inspector  0^  cleanness , ^ ...do... 

fPorters do — 

\ 
■  Seef  di^artment. 
Chiefs: 

First  class , per  day . 

Second  class i do... 

jOflcials do... 

Apprentices .-. , do.... 


Chiefs .'- do... 

Assistant  chief .v do... 

6$Solals ■ do... 

Apprentices ..v.| do... 

OUier  workmen... p.. do... 


Lowest 


$0  34 


1  15 

1  05 

96 

19 


92 


Highest. 


$0  44 


44 


58 


$1  15 
1  05 


Avera 


406 


LABOE   IN   EUEOPE — SPAIN.' 


Animal,  monthly,  and  daily  wages  paid  to  corporation  employfy—Continned. 


Occupations. 


Sviine  department. 


.do.. 


Mefe*, 

.'SBiatajit  chiefs  * <'"-  ■ 

fflcials  »!....; do- 

^^eigUers* o°- 

reifrhmasters* ." oo- 

wtjoperst  ., ""• 


Chemical  laboratory. 


..per  annum. 


Ingineer  in  chief 

LBsistant : 

First '. do--- 

Second. j  "■ 

ervant — - do... 

Oemeteriet. 

lert do... 

ITatohmaji do... 

lessenger do... 

lAve  aloek  market 

Qspector L, do... 

'eterinary,  flrst-olass do... 

I6ri .". ; do... 

^atden ; do... 

luaids,  &c do... 

Iron  moritte. 

napeotOTS do... 

Iffioe  official S do..^ 

ilerk.. do... 

"orter -. do... 

iversepr per^ay. 

T^atchmen,  tus • .-...do... 

City  properly  ami,  tax  office. 

Ifficial,  setJond.class '. per  annum. 

Ilerks : 

First  class do... 

Second  class do..^ 

'orter - -...do... 

ruard do... 


OFPICE  OF  SCHOOL  BOABD. 

Met  Of  division  of  accounts per  annum. 

tffiolal: 

iFiii'st  class ■■ do... 

-    Second  class do... 

I6rk : 

lirstolaA do... 

Second  class -...^ , do... 


■IHBPBCTION. 

pecial  inspector do. 

Lssistant  inapeotor  — do.~ 

nepectresses  (2)  for  girl  schools do.. 

rUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

[asters  for  boys do.. 

listresses  for  girls do 

[asters  infant  schools ......' do 

NOBUAL  CENTRAL  SCHOOL. 

legent  ^. do 

iSalAtant  regent do 

[aateraof  aaulta  (boys) do 

Qatressesof  adolta  (girls) do 


Lowest. 


$1  23 

1  15 

62 

57 

1  01 

67 


$72  37 

72  37 

337  78 


48  25 
48  25 


Highest.' 


$1  25 

1  15 

1  08 

77 

1  01 

57 


$579  Oj) 
402  09 
482  50 


120  62 
120  62 


'f; 

Ayerage.*^  ^ 


*  154  days  in  the  year. 


(125 

llff 

.84 

«7 

iOl 

67 


86S50' 

313  62 
289  60 
212  SO 


327  13 
212  30 
144  75 


434  26 
265  35 
265  35 
23160 
144  75 


386  00  ' 
386  00 
337  75 
217  12 
7T 
38 


434  25 

313  62 
265  85 
183  35 
140  80 


$570  00 

482  50 
386  00 

289  50 
24125 


t,  35100 
WIS  00 
627  2S 


325  61 
237  21 
-410  12 


570  0* 
886  W 
84» 
84  31 


tl90  days  in  the  year. 
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Annual,  monthly,  and  daily  wags  paid  to  corporation  employes — Continrfed. 


1 
Occupations. 

Lowest.. 

Higliest. 

Avertii 

AfiTLUHS. 

Dirtctor  for  the  three  aeylnmB , 

$672 
579 

Inspeo^pr  for  the  threeaBylujiia 

do 

/       do 

.  $289  50 

$357  05 

323 

^ijiard  of  warehouse 

2RQ 

Chi^f  wardens  .'..j 

do 

2ia30 
96  50 

289  SO 
241  25 

250 
^    168 

Klerks.... , .-... 

do 

SitbtQspectur  for  asylums  ^  aud  3 

do 

434 

Prdfessorof  medicine '. 

.'....  do.... 

525 

,Pl:ofessor  asylums  2  and  3 

.    do 

386 

'^^fessor  primary  instruction 

do 

410 

Professor  of  riiusic .*.,., 

do.'... 

Teacher  (for  making  hemp  articles) 

do 

265 

Siaters  of  charity 

do 

111 

do 

168  87 
170  87 

173  70' 
173  7i) 

MCardens - 

do 

172 

i.                   "  '                        COLLEGE  OP  8AN  ILDKFOKSO. 

Xteotor -. 

do 

579 

da 

/ 

.'.do.... 

."^sistant  professor  of  primary  instruction /. 

do... 

do.... 

358 
241 

PrJ^fi^dTof  Aedicine 

do.... 

241 

Professor  of  medicine  (supernumerary) 

Chiefs : 

do.... 

96 

do.... 

$336 
265 

Clerks : 

do.... 

Second  class 

do    . 

241 

Stretcher-carriers 

do.... 

162 

FaevUy. 

Chief  seotetary 

Chiefs 

.do.... 

579 

JDoctors : 

Pirst  class .- 

...do.. 

/    ■ 

526 

do.... 

414 

Thii'dolass - 

do 

'  289 

First  class     -.            

do  . 

265 

...^.  .....do 

212 

Practioqers  in  surgery ; 

Pii'st  class 

do.... 

212 

do.... 

176 

Nurses' 

do.... 

173 

do 

144 

^                                          PUBUC  WOKKS. 

J                                               Personnel 

do... 

- 

1,070 

do.... 

487 

K.  Preserver  of  plans 

do.... 

434 

^'Clef-kb            ""  I          --       .     . 

do.... 

265 

do.... 

386 

do  ... 

282 

do.... 

212 

FountaiTiSt  sewera,  pipes^  t£c. 

.do 

1,070 
868 

i....do 

do.... 

\ 

540 

^Aaeaafcant  inspector  of  arches,  fountains,  &c. 

do.... 

..: do 

386 
434 

...do.... 

540 

do  ... 

434 

...  .'...    .do    . 

540 

do.... 

265 

OqardofwareliOaae 

Bispeetorof  warehonae ■ 

do.... 

265 

do.... 

359 
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■     Annual,  monthly,  and  dahj  wages  paid  to  corporation  eTrepiojf^s— Continued, 


OccupationB. 


PUBLIC  WAYS  (BTKEBT). 


Loweat. 


Personnel, 

aief  engineer per  annum. 

Assistant  engineer -  — ^ "  j°  " " 

Shief  overseer  of  sidewalks,  &c do... 

2hicf  overseer  of  pavements  '■ do.. , 

Porter ..........do... 

^  OomTnon  laborers. 

Street  pavers* per  day.. 

Street  repairers  * - do. 

CITY  TAXES  AND  INCOME. 

Administrative  (offixe). 


.per  annum. 


Principal  administrator 

Dhief  of  division : 

First  class do  . 

Second  class do  - 

Officials :  I 

First  class do  . 

Second  class i do. 

Clerks : 

First  class do  . 

Second  class #.. • do. 

Assistant  clerks '. do  . 

Ai^eeeengers do  . 


Adminittrative  (subordinate). 

Inspectors  ofwelghts  and  measures do... 

Inspectors : 

1  Second  class - do  ... 

Third  class r.- do  ... 

Oangers : 

Slrst  oIrbs do  ... 

S.eoond  class  ., * - do  ... 

'Weighmaeters '. do  ... 

Tax  collectors : 

.  ,.  Beef  and  sheep  slaughter  houses do  ... 

Swine '. six  months. 

Octa:oior  consumption per  annum. 

Assistant  collectors '. do  ... 

yiqUtUuie  corps  of  eonsumos. 

Tisitor-general : do  . . . 

Lieutenants : 

First do  ... 

Second do  ... 

Clerk  of  Visitor-general i . .  do  . . . 

Clerks do  ... 

Corporals  of  infantry do... 

Yiguants  of  infantry ;do  ... 

Corporal  of  cavalry ' 1 do  ... 

Vigilants  of  cavalry - do  ... 


Higbeej. 


.  '  W 


1, 070  8»  "^ 
«513T 
482  50 
313  62  - '. 
177  4» 

'I 


$1, 351  0» 

868  50 
675  69 

579  00 
482  50 

337  75 
313  62 
247  22 
192  03 


651  27 


540  < 
313  I 

431! 
'313  ( 
313  ( 

651 
313 
651 


27 


984  65 


•  These  men  in  summer  begin  work  at  6  a.  m.,  work  until  8.30  o'clock,  when  thev  are  allowed  a  I 
konra  rest.    They  then  work  until  12  m.,  and  during,  the  three  hot  months  are  allowed  to  rest  nOtUs 
p.  m.    They  then  work  until  5.30'p.  m.^  when  they  are  allowed  another  rest  until  6  o'clock.    I'romtnff 
hour  they  work  until  sunset,    Bnising  nine  months  in  the  yeai  tfaby  Work  from  sunrise  to  sunset;  <tAi 
resting  one  hour,  viz,  from  12  m  .to  1  p.  m.  ' '  n*'*' 

..  '         XIII.  GpVBENI!rE;NT  DEPARTMENTS  AND  OFFICES. 

\Wafm  paid  peryear  to  employes  in  Govemgaent  departments  and  Offices,  exclusive  oftrai^'i 
,j?,.  '     mill  and  laborers,  in  Madrid,  Spain.  *  > 

;t^-"o-' ' ^ : *  '  -, 


■ ■ T-'nr'r ,                          ■                             ■ ^ ; 'i 

^.?^                                Occupations.                              ,'  <'    / 

Highest. 

Lowest 

Amoianjt. ,', 

FRESIDBXCT  Ot  COUNCIL  OF  MINISTBBS. 

$5,7«o;o*'-' 
21412  80 

other  employes - 

$193  00 

$965"06' 
C79  00- 

Porters  (messengers) , 

•   144  76 
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Wages  paid  per  year  to  employ^  in  Government  departments  and  offices,  4'e. — Continjied.^ 


Occnpations. 


Lowest. 


Higbest. 


Avera<;e. 


COUNCIL  OF  STATE. 


'reaident 

Sonnsellors 

Lttomey  (fiscal) 

lecretaryeeneral 

Miher  enipToyfia 

'orterB  (messengers) . 


MINIBTIIT  OF  STATE. 


Minister  .'. 

iribsecretary  (minister  plenipotentiary,  first  class) '1 

;iiiel's-af  bureaus  (minister  plenipotentiary,  second  class) 

Jtber  employ6s*     

Sorters  (me:d3enger8) ' ^ 


MINISTKT  OF  GKACE  AND  JUSTICE. 


^nister 

S^bseuretary 

3biefs  p^  bureaus  — 

!)tber  employes 

Porters  (messengers) 


SUPREME  TRIBUNAL  OF  JUSTICE. 


Je^SsTit 

gt^JL^fnts  of  court 

^^trates 

|M^ey-g"neral - . 

-^i^t!">t  attorney-general . 

Prosecutors ■- 

^'overi^ment  secretary 

?icB-SBoretary  

Sem'etaries  of  court 

3taer'employ€s 

Porters  (messengers,  &c.) . . 


MINISTBT  OF  WAS. 


Minister 

Subseoretary.  .-, 

9tb^r  employes 

Porters  (messensers,  &c.) . 
pireetor-generals  f 


MINISTRY  OF  MARINE. 


Minister - 

The  ohiefe  of  sections  are.bigh  officers  of  the  navy  . 

Other  einployfis 

Porters  (messengers,  &c.) 


MnnSTRY  OF  INTERIOR  (GOBEBNACIOH). 


Jretary. 

£t«);r^gi>nera1s  (chiefs  of  bureaus) 
j^ip;^'  civil  administration,  &c .  — 

E'er  employes 

Porters  (messengers,  &c.) 


MINISTBT  OF  FOMBKTO   (PUBLIC  WORKS). 

hCinister. - 

Director-generals  (chiefs  of  bureaus)* 

Chiefs  of  Administration 

O^her  employes ..t 

Porters  (messengers,  &c.) 


MINISTRY  OF  FINANCE  (HACIENDA). 


Uinisler 

3ji|>aeoretar^ ^ 

President  tiibnnal  of  accounts 

DiTector-generals  (chiefs' of  bureaus). 
Sther  employes  t  - 


$241  25 
217  12 


$1,  640  50 
579  00 


579  00 
230  90 


1, 930  00 
555  50 


1,  930  00 
241  25 
241  25 


2,412  50 

1,  688  75 

386  00 


193  00 
193  00 


555  50 
579  00 


193  00 
241  25 


1,  930  00 
555  60 


241  25 
241  25 


1,  544  00 
355  60 


241  25 
193  00 


289  SO 
211  25 


1^3  00 
193  00 


1, 447  60 
555  30 


$5,  790  00 
2,  895  00 
2, 412  50 
2,412  50 


5, 790  00 
2,  412  50 
2,  412  50 


5,  790  00 
2,412  60 


5,  790  00, 
2„896  00 
?,  896  00 
2, 895  00 
2,219  60 

1,  930  OO 

2,  412  60 
1,  930  00 
1,  930  UO 


5, 790  DO 
2,  895  00 


6, 790  0« 


1,447  50 
655  50 


1, 688  75 
556  60 


5,  790  00 
2,412  50 
2, 412  50 
1,  688  75 


5,  790  00 
2, 412  50 
1,  688  75 
1, 447  SO 


5,790  00 
2,412  50 
4,  332  50 
2,  412  60 


Porters  (messengers,  &c.) 

*  These  are  ministers  resident,  first,  second,  and  third  secretaries  of  legation  on  duty  in  the  ministry 
ji  state. 

if  The  direotor-isetierals  of  the  different  branches  of  the  ministry  are^enerals  of  the  army. 

;  Tl^ilcdvers  the  salaries  of  the  of&cials  in  the  different  branches  of  the  department. 
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Wages  paid  per  year  to  employes  in  Government  departments  and  offices,  ^c.^Contmned. 


Ocoopations. 

liowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

,                        CIVIL  GOVEBNMBNT. 

Governor* ...^ 

-■ 

$2, 895  00 

1, 930  00 

1,930  00 
1,158  00 

Chiefs  of  division: 

'First  class 

Official  ^cletrk)  first  class : 

675  SO 

Officials : 

.  Two  aecond  class 

585  00 
482  50 

,      Two  third  class 

289  50 
337  75 
241  25 

1,688  75 
772  TO 
38aTO 
772  OO 
772  00 

Porters 

'Hessengers 

PUBUO  0BDE8. 

Detective  serviced 

~ 

Chief  of  division,  third  class 

DeleKates  (10) , 

Speoialinspeotors  (2)  railroad  stations j 

585  00 

Special  inspectors  (10)  of  districts 

Sobinspectors  (16) 

386  TO 
24125 
241  25 

Detectives  (70)  first  class 

193  00 

Chief  of  police  (colonel  of  the  armv) 

1,688  75 

Captains  (U) 

482  50 

Second  lieutenants  (10). 

288  14 

Second  sergeants  (30) , 

275  02 

265  27 

Second  corporals  (50)..... i 

250  90 

241  50 

193  00 

*The  f;avemor  at  Sladrid  is  also  famished  with  honae,  carriage,  and  servants.    Public  order  is  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  civil  governor.  , 
I     t  Members  of  the  detective  force  have  aq  nniform,  but  they  furnish  themselves  with  clothing  and 
food.  ' 

policeman,  furnish  themselves  with  nnifbrms 


t  Members  of  the  police  force,  including  the  common 
na  food.    Service  eight  hours  per  day. 


and 


XV.  Printers  and  printincj  offices. 

I  statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  to  printers  (oompositors,  pressmen, 
proof-readers,  ^c),  in  Madrid. 


Occ,apations, 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average;, 

Proof-readers 

*5  76 
4  62 
2  04 

»5  76 
5  76 
4  08 

t5  76 
5  10 
30« 

Type-setters ^ 

Apprentices 
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MALAGA. 

REPORT  BY  OONSXTL  MASSTOIT. 
MAI/E   LA30B. 

For  wages  in  general  trades,  paid  to  laborers  of  every  class,  see  Table 
1  and  other  accompanying  tables. 

CLOTHING.  '     '".'  ' 

The  poorer  class  of  laborers  in  Andalusia  are  very  badly  clad-;— very 
coarse,  ordinary  clothes,  with  grass  or  hemp  sandals,  and  no  stockings. 
The  better  class  of  working  people  wear  coarse  clothes,  shoes,  and  cot- 
ton hose.  A  suit  of  clothes  for  ^  common  laborer  costs  abQat  $3,  hat 
and  sandals  included.  A  suit  of  clothes  for  the  better  class  costs  from 
,$6  to  $8,  including  hat  and  sboes.  Mechanics  live  and  dress  better. 
Poor  people  generally  live  in  the  suburbs,  in  small  houses  or  rooms,  the 
rent  of  Which  costs  from  $1  to- $2  per  month. 

FOOD  AND  FOOD  PRICES. 

I  herewith  annex  the  prices  of  meats  for  the  working  classes,  which 
is  of  the  very  poorest  quality ;  meat  that  is  sent  from  other  parts  of 
Spain,  but  which  would  not  be  permitted  to  be  landed  at  either  New 
York  or  London  for  purposes  of  food : 


Articles. 


Beef perponnd.. 

Veal do  — 

Mntton do  — 

Pork  (fresh) do — 

Bacon..'... do 

Batter*... j ....do.... 

Coffee* do.... 

Sugar* .do  — 

Potetoesf  ....' do — 

Vegetables  t.... do — 

Tomatoest do — 

Olive  oilt do... 

Fresh  and  dried  fruit  t do — 

Bread*  do — 

Kshj; do... 


Price. 


$0  15  to 

20  to 
30  to 
,25  to 
10  to 
01)  to. 
OUto 
02  to 
10  to 
01  to 
02ito 
01  to 


$0  20 
20 


Articles. 


Codfish -per  pound. . 

Bice.. I :..do 

Flour do 

Lard  (Spanish) do 

Dry  Tegetables do 

Onions , ■ do 

Cheese  (goat's  milk) do 

Charcoal .-. do 

Salt '. -v.. do 

Pepper , do 

Tea '. do 

Vermicelli do 

Tripe do  .. 

Eggs§ per  dozen... 

Goat's  milk per  pint.. 


Price. 


i 

«  10 

$0  04  to 

05 

01  to 

06 

10  to- 

12 

OS! 

'  02  to 

06 

10  to 

15 

14 

, 

01 

05 

50  to 

1  25 

07  t» 

09 

02}  to 

03 

.  18  to 

30 

02 

*  According  to  quality. 
]  According  to  abtindance. 


t  According  to  season. 

^  According  to  season  and  supply. 


While  writing  on  the  subject  of  meat,  I  would  state  that  the  meat 

'  obtained  from  the  animals  which  havetbeen  slain  at  bull-fights  is  always 

so^d,  with  the  permission  of  the  authorities,  at  a  given  place,  at  the  rate 

of  20  cents  per  pound,'  and  is  purchased  only  by  the  poorer  classes  as 

"  bull-fight  meat." 

The  national  dish  eaten  by  rich  and  poor  alike,  at  all  times,  is  the 
famous  "oUa"  or  "  pucherp,"  the' delight  of  the  Spaniard,  the  sjiew, 
th6  savory  dress,  the  pot  into  which  all  viands  find  their  way. 

The  "pnohero"proper  is -as  follows:  Bacon  and  fresh  meat  stewed 
together  in  one  pot,  uiitil  the  liquor  becomes  soup;  vegetables,  such  as 
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potatoes,  cabbage,  garbanzos,  red  pepper,  rice,  &c.,  stewed  in  a  rival 
,  pot.  When  the  steam  of  this  puchero  becomes  savory  then  the  dish  is 
finished.  The  soup,  with  swimming  fat  from  the  bacon,  is  poured  into 
one  dish  and  eaten  first.  It  is  called  "  caldo."  The  lumps  of  meat  and 
bacon,  called  <'  cocido,"  are  then  turned  iuto'another  huge  dish,  and 
over  them  are  poured  the  whole  contents  of  the  vegetable-stetr  pan^ 
This  is  the  true  "olla"  or  stew,  formerly  called  "  olla  podrida,"  the  ver- 
itable "  puchero"  in  which  the  Spanish  peasant's  heart  so  greatly  de- 
lights itself.     ' 

The  meals  of  the  Spanish  peasantry  are  only  two  per,  diem,  viz,  the 
breakfast  at  11  or  12  a.  m.,  and  the  "cena"  or  supper  at  6  p.  m. 

A  Spanish  peasant's  life  is  perfectly  happy  lif  he  can  smoke  his  cigar- 
ette, eat,  drink,  work,  and  sleep.  As  regards  education^ — well,  his  son 
may  read  and  write,  but — 

I  prefer  to  smoke,  aud  eat,  and  work,  and  sleep,  and  watch  the  sun  go  down  he- 
hind  the  crimson  Sierra;  that  is  enough  for  me  {porme  eso  ea  basiante);  but  would  I 
,  had  a  stew  with  meat  in  it  every  day  of  my  life;  then  I  should  be  perfectly  happy. 

PAST   AND  PRESENT  WAGES. 

Since  1878  the  present  rates  of  wages  are  about  the  same,  as  also  the 
conditions  of  the  working  classes,  but  the  prices  of  the  necessary  arti- 
cles of  food  have  somewhat  increased. 

HABITS   OF   THE   WOKKING   CLASSES. 

The  Spanish  workingman  is  indus.trions  in  his  way,  but  entirely  with- 
out energy;  he  never  does  to-day  what  can  be  put  off  until  tomorrow; 
his  constant  reply,  when  asked  to  commence  a  job  of  any  kind,  is 
•"Manana"  (To-morrow),  and  if  you  see  him  again  in  a  week  it  will  sur- 
prise you. 

The  working  classes  have  the  greatest  sympathy  for  each  other  in  all 
kinds  of  misfortunes,  and  even  crimes.  /As  the  civil  guard  passes  your 
door  with  his  prisoner  in  charge,  his  arms  tied  with  a  strong  cord  be- 
hind him,  above  the  elbows,  on  his  way  to  the  court  which  tries  him, 
the  servants  will  all  stand  at  the  door  as  he  passes,  and  but  one  excla- 
mation escapes  from  their  lips,  "Pobre  cito!"  (Poor .fellow.!) 

Many  crimes  are  committed  in  Andalusia  by  the  lower  classes  while 
in  the  heat  of  passion.    It  is  said  they-canuot  control  their  temper  as 
is  the  case  with  those  reared  in  a  colder  climate.    They  are  adepts  with 
the  knife,  which  is  called  into  requisition  upon  the  slightest  provocatIoto| 
Malaga  has  the  reputation,  among  Spania,rds,  of  being  the  worst  place 
in  all  Spain,  where  stabbing  cases  occur  most  frequently  and  where 
justice  is  slow  to  follow  the  criminal.    But  what  can  be  expectM  in  any 
country  where  bull-flghts  ate  regarded  as  the  height  of  all  that  is  noble,,- 
daring,  and  entertaining.    There  are  many  amongthe  poor  in  Andalusia 
who  will  pawn  their  shirts,  will  sell  anything  they  possess,  to  enable 
them  to  attend  what  in  the  eyes  of  a  foreigner  is  considered  the  most 
.  brutal  of  all  exhibitions,  the  bull-fight.    The  greatest  feast  day  is  always* 
celebrated  with  a  bull-fight,  and  the  infant  child,  three  or  four  years' 
old,  is  a  witness  to  the  most  atrocious  sights,  cruel  in  the  extreme,  whiofc 
would  shock  the  taste  or  feeling  of  any  American.    It  is  this  brutali 
amusement  which  demoralizes  the  masses,  which  renders  human  life 
through  its  influence,  so  cheap  in  Andalusia.    Still,  in  honestyl  must 
admit  that  no  administration  could  take  from  the  Spaniard  his  nation^ 
sport.,  '  ^ 


I- 


a 
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Now,  as  I  have  writteji  at  length  upon  some  of  the  worst  features  of 
^anish  life,  in  the  spirit  of  justice  I  must  treat  upon  many  good  quali- 
ties to  be  found  amongst  all  classes  of  the  Spanish  people.  The  great 
majority  you  will  find  generous,  synipathizing,  and  warm-hearted.  Ap- 
'  proach  the  dwelling  of  any  Spaniard,  no  matter  how  poor  he  may  be, 
or  how  scanty  his  meal,  you  are  met  with  the  salutation,  "Guste  usted 
comer  ?"  ("Will  you  eat  ?^) 

Wine  being  cheap,  all  use  it  as  a  beverage,  but  I  have  seen  less 
^rnnkenness  than  in  the  United  States.  Usually  the  men  are  trust 
worthy,  but  they  do  not  save  much,  principally  because  they  hav- 
nqthing  to  save ;  the  whole  life  of  the  Spanish  poor  is  simply  from  hand 
to'  mopth. 

The  average  Spanish  woman  possesses  rare  qualities,  let  her- be  rich 
or  poor.  She  is  faithful  in  her  domestic  relations,  loving,  enduHng  to 
the  last,  and  in  her  devotion  to  her  family  she  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  women  of  any  other  nation.  The  "  criada,"  or  house  servant, 
is  rarely  honest,  viewed  from  an  American  stand  point.  Everything 
that  is  not  under  lock  and  key  is  appropriated,  whether  of  service'  to 
her  or  not.  They  seem  to  think  if  not  locked  away  from  them  it  is  no 
crime  to  take  it.  For  instance,  a  friend  of  mine  discharged  his  cook,, 
whom  hf  had  found  stealing.  She,  upon  being  questioned  some  days 
afterwards  by  an  old  comrade  regarding  the  report  that  many  things 
of  value  were  missing  from  thie  house  she  had  left,  naively  replied: 

I  was  good  to  that  SeSoia ;  tiae,  I  did  take  her  sngar,  her  tea,  her  coffee,  and  i 
also  drank  her  wine,  but  I  never  took  her  money  nor  anything  of  value.  / 

PEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYER  'AND  EMPLOT:^. 

The  feeling  which  prevails  between  the  employ^  and  employer  is  a 
negative  one. 

TRAliE  ORGANIZATIONS. 

There  are  some  few  organizations  formed  here  in  the  interest  of  the 
working  classes,  but  they  are  of  no  benefit  to  them,  as  they  generally 
proceed  on  the  "  every  man  for  himself  policy." 

'  STRIKES. 

Strikes  occur  at  times  in  Malaga,  but  in  almost  all  cases  the  strikers 
suffer.  . 

WAGES  AND  POOD  PURCHASES. 

The  laborer  is  paid  in  cash  weekly,  usually  in  silver.  They  are  free 
to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  where  they  please. 

CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

No  co-operative  societies  exist  in  this  province. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

The  condition  of  the  working  classes  is  anything  but  good,  from  an 
American  standpoint,  yet  the  climate  is  such  that  they  require  much 
less  than  the  working  classes  in  the  United  States.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  working  people  are  ignorant,  but  of  good  physique;  they  seem, 
to  eare  but  Jittle  for  their  surroundings ;  their  homes  are  scantily  fur- 

niiBtliofl     Q.nrl  fViA-e  ha.t7A   lif.t.lA    bnnps  nf  fl.Tiv  imnTAVAmATif,  in    f.liA   -fnt.nrA. 
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Their  food  I  have  already  described.  The  dress  of  all  workiugwot^iBji; 
is  always  the  same,  varying  only  in  the  colors ;  young  women  dressing 
in  bright,  gaudy  colors,  and  the  elder  ones  in  somber  grays  and  blacks ; 
particularly  do  they  affect  mourning.  The  dress  is  (?alico,  with  a  wide 
hem,  dragging  a  little  at  the  back,  starched  as  stiff  as  a  board,  so  that  it 
scrapes  or  rustles  on  the  ground  as  they  walk  along,  a  shawl  over  their 
shoulders,  and  a  handkerchief  on  their  heads  tied  under  the  chin  5  this 
is  at  all  times  the  sign  that  the  wearer  is  in  service,  and  is  never 
changed.  Great  scope  is,  however,  allowed  in  the  display  of  colors  of 
the  shawls.  On  bull-fight  or  feast  days  you  will  see  the  youngefi  ones 
in  shawls  of  yellow  China  silk,  handsomely  embroidered  with  Ijright 
scarlet  flowers,  the  cost  of  whiclj  could  not  be  less  than  $50  to  $60. 
These  shawls  may  represent  the  savings  of  many  years,  and  as  greai 
care  is  taken  of  them,  as  the  owners  grow  older  they  are  handed  down 
from  sister  tq  sister,  and  from  mother  to  daughter. 
'  ,  They  have  no  chance  for  laying  up  anything  for  sickness  or  old  age.. 
The  moral  condition  of  the  Spanish  women  is  good;  and  I  can  say  for 
Spain,  what  is  not  to  be  said  of  all  countries,  that  immoral  women  are 
never  seen  in  public  in  Andalusia. 

HQW  THE   WORKING  PEOPLE  LIVE. 

I  have  selected  a  representative  Spanish  workman,  and  I  give  the 
following  answer  to  the  questions  contained  in  the  circular,  viz :  A  car- 
penter, forty  years  old,  has  a  family  of  four  children,  from  three  to  ten 
years  old ;  his  pay  amqunts  to  $21  per  month,  and  his  expenses  are  as 
follows,  viz:  For  rent  of  rooms,  $1.50^  clothing,  $1.50;  food  and  fuel, 
$12;  his  personal  expenses,  $3;  incidental  expenses,  $3;  total,  $21. 
His  complaint  was  bitter  that  he  could  never  save  a  cent  from  his  earn- 
ings ;  that  would  be  impossible,  and  if  sickness  unfortunately  overtake 
him,  why  he  must  eat  less,  to  pay  the  doctor.  Their  meals  consist  (be- 
sides the  puchero)  principally  of  fish  and  vegetables,  both  of  which  are 
cheap.  For  breakfast,. stewed  potatoes,  fish  soup,  sardines,  fresh,  and 
bread.    For  dinner  puchero,  salad,  and  fresh  or  dried  fruit. 

SAPETT  OP  FACTORY  EMPLOYI^S. 

I 

"No  means  are  furnished  for  the  safety  of  employes  in  factories,  mines, 
mills,  railways,.  &c.  In  cases  of  accidents  ip  factories  and  railways, 
they  usually  allow  $1  per  week,  with  medicines  to  the  wounded  person. 
In  case  of  death  a  small  amount  is  allowed  to  the  familly  for  burial  and 
mourning  expenses. 

POLITICAL  EIGHTS. 

Workmen  have  no  political  rights  in  Spain,  as  only  tax-payem'who 
own  property  are  allowed  to  vote ;  legislation  gives  no  encouragemJ|it 
to  the  working  classes.  ;'j 

EMIGRATION.  ""' 

The  Spanish  people  love  Spain  with  a  fondness  that  would  be  ad- 
mirable if  it  was  not  stupid ;  they  will  live  and  starve  in  their  native 
Castile  rather  than  emigrate  and  prosper.  The  few  Spaniards  who  do 
emigrate  generally  select  countries  where  their  own  language  is  spoken '" 
the  fact  is,  a  Spaniard  is  rather  disgusted  with  any  one  who  cannot' 
speak  Spanish,  yet  the  Spanish  poor  never  speake  any  language  but 
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FEMALE  LABOR. 

There  are  about  10,000  female  laborers,  not  inclading  household  o 
domestic  serTants,  as  follows  : 

jf^  Factories 2,0( 

J>  ■.Siiop^keeperB  and  jped^lers  .- ■. 2, 5( 

;>  (jJ^icuUure 'l,OC 

'.'  Xjaan4resses .' 1,00 

t , l*irnit-paokers , 1,0C 

:^  '^oardiDg-honse  keepers i 5C 

*  "teachers 5C 

Artists 50 

Seanujtresses '. 1,00 

Total .^ 10,  OC 

The  average  wages  paid  to  female  adults  is  about  25  cents  per  day^ 

work  from  sunrise  till  sunset.     They  are  ignorant,  yet  haughty  ii 

character  and  of  strong  physical  condition.    No  means  are  provided  fo 

their  improvement,  nor  is  there  provision  made  for  their  safety  ill  cas 

-  of  accident  or  when  sick  or  disabled  from  an^r  cause. 

Female  labor  does  not  affect  the  prices  i)aid  to  men.  The  workinj 
classes  have  little  or  no  education,  and  make  nO  effortto  improve  them 
selves  or  their  children.  i 

The  statements  of  va,lues  in  the  foregoing  report  are  estimated  at  thi 
par  exchange,  calculating  the  peseta  at  20  cent^  of  the  Americai 
dollar.  '  I 

H.  C.  MABSTOIir, 

Consul. 
;  VUnitbd  States  Consulate, 

Malaga,  May  27,  1884. 


I.  General  trades. 

statement  showing  the  wages  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  Malaga. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Averagf 

$,3  00 
2  10 
2  40 
2  10 
2  40 

2  10 

3  60 
3  00 

1  80 
3  00 
3  00 
3  00 

,     8  00 

2  10 

3  00 
3  60 
3  60 
3  00 
3  60 
3  60 
3  60 
3  00 

/  2  40 

2  40 
.2  40 

3  60 
2  40 

$3  60 
2  40 
3.00 

2  40 

3  00 

2  40 

4  80 

3  60 

2  40 

4  20 

3  60 

4  80 
4  20 

2  70 

3  60 

4  80 
4  20 

3  60 

4  80 
4bO 
9  00 
ii  60 
3  00 
3  00 
300 
3  60 
3  00 

'  .  ^  a 

2  2 

2  7 

2  2 

27 

2  2 

4  2 

Flnmbers  ~                      -- ..-- 

3  a 

2  1 

3  6 

3  3 

■  BakorB l... -- ,-. 

3  e 

I  vBlaokamiths t---- - 

30 

It 

4  e 

■  Satchels                  .. 

3  S 

3  3 

4  2 

*4  2 

4  f 

3  3 

Drivers                                              .--..-.... 

2  7 

2  1 

2  7 

3  e 

27 

*  With  food. 
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Statement  allowing  the  wages  per  week  of  sixty  howrs  ifi  Malaga — Continued. 


Occnpations. 


Xoweet. 


Highest. 


Average.  '<■ 


BiigraTers- 
S-ardeners.. 
Batters  . 


Borseehoers 

Jfewelers 

Laborers  and  porters . 

Lithographers 

Millwrights 

Nailmakers  (hand)   :. 

Potters. 4 

Printers. 


Teachers  (public  sobools) 

Saddle  ana  harness  makers 

Sailmftkers 

Stevedores -.., per  ton. 

runners : 


Xailors. 

Telegraph  operators 

Tinshiitns 

WeiyeTB  (outside  drills) . 

Shoemakers 

Tapisters 

Pamters 

Barbers  ■;. 

Ship-carpenters 

Puraers 

Watchmakers ; 

Carvers  (wood) 

Dpachmakers 

Oartftiakers 

Locksmiths 

Matm'akers 1 

Varnishers 


(3  60 
1  80 
3  60 
3  00 
i  80 
3  00 
3  60 

1  80 

2  40 

3  00 
1  80 
3  00 
3  60 
3  60 


$4  80 

2  40 
4  80 

4  20 
6  00 

3  eo' 

6  00 

2  40 

3  00 

5  40 

4  80 
4  20 
4  80 
4  80 


3  00 
3  60 

2  40 
8  00 

3  60 
3  00 
3  ffO 
3  00 

2  10 
6  00 

3  00 

4  80 
3  60 
3  60 
3  00 

3  od 

1  80 

2  40 


3  60 

6  00 

.  9  00 

3  60 

4  80 

3  60 

4  80 
4  20 
300 

6  00 
4  20 

7  20 
12  00 

4  80 
4  20 
i  20 

3  60 

4  20 


■'^ 


$4  20 
2  1» 

4  20 
3..60 

5  40 
3,30. 
4  20 

*2  10 

2  70 
420 

3  30 
t3  60 

4  20 
4  26 

IS 

3  30 

4  80 

5  70 

3  30 

4  20 

3  30 

4  20 
3  90 

2  69 

6  00 

3  60 
6  60 
6  00 

4  20 
3  60 
3  60 

2  70 

3  30 


*  With  food.  t  With  lodging.    ■ 

II.  FicTORIBS;  MILLS,  ETC. 
Wages  paid  per  day  in  factories  and  mills  in  Malaga. 


Occnpatlons. 


Xowest. 

Highest. 

Average.- 

$3  00 

$5  00 

$4  00 

2  00 

3  00 

N  2  50 

2  00 

4  00 

3  00 

60 

1  00 

80 

SO 

80 

60 

20 

40 

30 

30 

80 

60 

60 

1  50 

1    105 

40 

60 

50 

30 

50. 

40 

10 

20 

15 

2  00 

4  00 

3  00 

1  00 

2  OU 

150 

2  00 

4  00 

3  00 

60 

;,     80 

70 

60 

70 

«0 

60 

1.20 

80 

40 

SO 

45 

SO 

60 

65 

40 

60 

SO 

1  00 

1  SO 

1  25 

80 

1  20 

1  OO 

40 

70 

65 

SO 

1  00 

60 

30 

50 

40 

Engineers 

Overseers : 

Superintendents  ■ 

Mechanics 

liaborers : 

Male 

Female 

Packers 

CJerks 

Porters 

Servants 

)Boy8  and  girls — 


COTTON  FACTOBIBS. 


Engineers 

Overseers : 

Sugar-makers . 

Boilers. 

Distillers 

Clerks 

Laborers 

Packers 

Porters . . . . 


Engineers- . 
EJverseers'-. 
Laborers  - . . 

Slerks 

Servants  ... 


BUQAK  FACTOEIEB. 


FLOUB  STBAM-HILLB. 
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Wages j^aid  per  day  infaetoree  and  milh  in  if alofl'o— Continued. 


Oconpations. 

Lowest 

Highest. 

Average. 

Overseers 

FLOUR  WATEB-MILL8. 

$0  SO 

•          35 

1  00 
60 
60 
30 

$0  80 
45 

150 

1  00 

80 

50, 

to  «S 

*9 

1  2S 
8« 
7« 

Workmen : 

Xngineers 

6AW-MILLS    (STEAM). 

Overseers 

Tenders '. 

}/tt''  WOBKIMO  HOUEB. 

'  'Sbton/oetoriM.— In  summer  from  sunrise  until  annset,  one  and  a  lialf  honrs'  rest ;  in  winter  from  7 
'  a.m.  till  8  p.m.,  one  and  a  half  honra' rest.  ' 

..Sugar  factories.^SnTlag  grinding  season  they  work  oontinnally,  changing  hands  every  four  honra. 
'    Jwur  tteam-miUa. — From  snnrise  to  sundown,  one  hour  for  rest. 

Vh>)ir  water-miUa.—Dky  and  night  until  the  work  is  finished,  with  two  sets  of  hands,  changing 
evisry  four  hours, 
.  i/lifa-miUs. — ^From  snnrise  till  snnset,  one  hour  allowed  for  breakfast. 

III.  FOUNDBrES,  MACHINE-SHOPS,  AND  IRON  WORKS. 
Wages  paid  per  day  in  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron  works  in  Malaga. 


Occupations. 


FOUNCBIES  ASD  IHON  WOHKS.* 


Engineers 

Overseers 

Superintendent 

;  Heohanics  ..- 

'Casters  and  moldera . 

"BoUer^ 

-Fumacemen 

.Carpenters 

Gbalmen 

'.Clerks 


HAIL  FACTOBIEB.t 


Avierseer 

JCeohanica 

JLaststanta...'. .. 
J  Lahoreis  (boys) . 


Lowest.    Highest.  Average. 


$3  SO 

1  la 

1  SO 

40 

80 

1  00 

40 

50 

40 

50 


$S  00 
2  00 
2  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
60 
'    1  50 


$4  2S 

1  75 

1  75 

75 

90 

1  00 

80 

75 

SO 

1  0» 


1  so 

60 
10 


"Working  honra,  twelve  in  summer  and  eleven  hours  in  winter,  less  one  ^nd  a  half  hoiAs  for  meals, 
t  Werking  hours,  from  sunrise  till  sundown,  less  one  hour  allowed  for  breakfast. 

V.  "MINES  AND  MINING, 

Wages  paid  per  day  in,  and  in  connection  with,  various  mines  in  Malaga. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Superintendents , 

$1  00 
60 
40 
40 
30 

$2  00 
75 
45 
45 
40 

tl  50 

foremen, - ..„ ,        .  .        .    .; 

70 

31aaters ; ;. 

35 

Pickaxe  laborers '.. ... 

Working  hours,  from  7jk  m.  to  5  p.  m.  in  winter:  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  in  summer. 

In  both  seasons  two  hours  are  allowed  for  breakfast  andrest. 
\   '  Barracks  oi\  huts  are  provided  to  laborers  as  lodgings  when  the  mines  are  aituated  at  a  distance  frpm 
~  13W  towns  or  viUagea. 

^/,  '  AU  are  paid  weekly  in  cash,  and  are  fi'ee  to  purchase  where  they  please  in  most  cases,  althongh  em- 
y  P^to^era  sometimes  furnish  articles  at  prices  agreed  upon. 
/:  '"So  feeJine.  either  eood  or  bad.  exists  between  emulover  and  emnloyes. 
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VL  Eailway  employes. 


Wages  paid  per  lUonth  to  railway  employes  (those  engaged  about  stations,  as  well  as  those 
engaged  on  the  engines  ana  oars,  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  ^o.)  in  Malaga. 


Occapation. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

LIKB  AOTJ  WOEK  DBPAETMEKT. 

$333  33 
160  00 

.  Sabohief  en^neer.-. 

83  33 
58  33 
4166 

35  40 
19,00 

36  20 
14  58 
31  26 
18  00 
12  00 

3  75 

600  00 

t/hief  of  central  office 

Olerk 

Assistant  clerks , 

*8  00 
15  00 

$30  00 
56  00 

Sketchers 

Porters ■ 

29  17 

16  90 

10  50 

160 

33  33 
19  50 
13  60 
6  00 

Foreman 

Gate-keepers '. 

( 

DIEBCTOE'B  DEPABTMBNT. 

Head  director 

Secretary i 

Clerks..... 

33  33 

4167 

\ 

37  60 

ACCOUHTIKO  DBPAETMBNT. 

Subohief 

83  33 

25  00 

4166 

iCasbier 

10933 
*33  33 

Controller 

175  00 

68  33 

lilBpectors 

12  50 

41  66 

.Ticket  collectors. '" 

25  00 

TBAFFIC  DXPABTICElrr. 

200  00 

Head  clerk 

58  33 

10  66 

37  50 

Porters ;,.. 

'  16  66 

20  83 
25  00 

58  33 
,2»20 

41  26 

Cblefs  of  trains 

27  60 

16  66 

Telegraph  director 

83  33 

10  40 

12  50 

11  46 

Ticket-masters  

16  66 

25  00 

Lamp-lighter 

12  60 

4  25 

Porters 4 

12  60 

Changing-oar  master 

16  66 

25  00 

Loaders  of  freight 

12  25 

Guards  and  watchmen... 

12  50 
\ 

16  66 
16  65| 

14  58 

20  83 

Assistant  weighers...' 

12  50 
12  50 

PS  33 

58  33' 

Subline  inspector 

46  83 

MATEEIAL  AMD  TBACTIOM  CBPAKTMEHT. 

Chief  of  department 

416  66 

66  66 
50  00 
33  33 
42  60 

Chiefs  of  sections 

26  00 
35  00  > 

41  67 
60  00 

Bngineerst 

*  And  traveling  expenses. 

t  Engineers  and  firemen,  besides  these  wages,  have  extra  pay  in  the  following  oases,  viz  ■  (1)  Sixtv  cento 
to  engineers  and  40  cents  to  firemen  for  every  night's  work  when  on  duty  oiit  of  the  depot  •  (2)  besides 
the  above  extra  pay,  they  receive  a  gratification  for  economy  of  material,  viz :  $2  per  ton  for  aavinir  of 
coal  i  6  cents  per  ponnd  for  saving  of  oil  j  (3)  also,  if  during  the  month  they  run  more  than  2  000  Bio- 
meters  they  are  entitled  to  froml  to  1|  cents  per  kilometer  over  and  above  the  2.000  kilomBtnra  Tf 
the  monthly  run  exceeds  2.600  kilometers,  then  the  gratlfloation  wiU  be  ttom  1)  to  2  cents  ner  kiln, 
meter.    The  above  gratification  is  divided  as  follows:  Two-thirds  to  the  engiiMr,  oie  thi&  to  tto 

1176111  ftD> 
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Wages  paid  per  month  to  tailway  employii  in  AZij^jra— Continued. 


Occnpatlons. 


Matbbial  AMD  TBACTioit  DBPABTMEHT— Continued. 


Firemen 

Chief  of  deposit 

..  Chifif  of  engineers  ..^.. 

C&ief  of  engineers  (supplemental^) . 
'Mechanics 

Boiler-makers 

Blaclcsmltbs 

'Cai^tenters 

-Painters  

Xapisters 

Laborers 


Lowest. 


$18  00 


30  00 
36  00 
30  00 
21  00 
23  00 
18  00 
IS  00 


Highest. 


$30  00 


42  00i 
54  00 
48  00 
36  00 
4S  00 
39-00 
21  00 


A-verage. 


$23  2S 
66  66 
58  33 
50  00 
36  00 
40  00 
35  00 
23  00 
27  00 
25  00 
17  00 


-        .  VII.  SHEP-YABDS  and  SHIP-BUILDIN4. 

No  ship-yards  or  ship-building  at  Malaga;  there  are,  however,  ship- 
carpenters  for  repairing  ships  and  for  bpat-building.  Working  hours 
ivoxi^  sunrise  till  sundown,  less  one  hour  for  meals.  Eegular  wages, 
I»er  day,  $1. 

VIII.  Seamen's  wages.  - 

-  Wages  paid  pei"  numth  to  seamen  {officers  and  men)  distingvishing  between  ocean,  coast,  and 
,  river  navigation,  andbetween  sail  and  steam,  in  Malaga. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

ooKAir. 
Sail: 

Master ' 

$40  00 
25  00 

15  00 
14  00 
IJOO 

SO  00 

25  00 
20  00 
18  00 
14  00 
50  00 
35  00 

26  00 

16  00 
14  00 
20  00 
16  00 
12  00 

30  00 
25  00 
20  00 
14  00 
12  00 
30  00 
20  00 

14  00 
12  00 

15  00 
14  00 
10  00 

$90  00 
30  00 
20  00 
16  00 
14  00 

60  fiO 
89  00 
25  00 
20  00 
16  00 
60  00 
40  00 
>    30  00 
16  00 
14  00 
25  00 
16  00 
14  00 

40.  00 
28  00 
24  00 
16  00 
14  00 
40  00 
SO  00 
14  00 
12  00 
20  00 
14  00 
12  00 

$45  00 
2?  60 

Mrat  mate ; 

Second  mate 

16  00 

15  00 

Sailors 1 

13  00 

Steam: 

Master j 

.,    \ 

First  mate ; 

30  00 

19  00 

Sailors /.... 

IS  00 

65  00 

37  60 

Third  engineer 

27  60 

Firemen ...     .. 

16  do 

Coalmen ^ 

14  00 

Cook 

22  50 

'  Carpenter ,,... 

16  00 

Greaser '. ,.., I.. 

.   13  00 

COAST  AND  BIVBB. 

Steam: 

35  do 

First  mate 

26  0* 

22  00 

15  00 

Bailors 

13  00 

35  00 

Second  engineer _ .'. . . 

25  00 

14  00 

Cn^lipen 

12  OO 

,    Cook '. 

18  00 

14  oe 

11  OO 

iSofl.— GreneTally,  trade  is  parried  on  by  small  sma<;ks  (feluccas),  and  the  freight  is  divided,  one-half 
to.tfaa  owner,  the  other  half  amongst  the  crew.  ' 

IfToxE.-r-Labor  for  loading  or  discharging  cargo  at  Malaga  Is  $1.25  per  day  of  nine  working  hours- 
Extra  working  hours,  20  cents  per  hour.  If  loading  or  dischar^g  lead  .or  iron,  $1.50  per  day  and  25 
cents  each  extra  hour.    Fireman,  double  wages  in  all  cases.  .^'    '  i    , 
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IX.  Stoke  and  shop  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  in  various  stores,  wholesale  or  retail,  to  maUs  and  females,  in  Malaga,^ 


OooapationB. 


Lowest. 


Eigliest 


Average. 


Uale  clerkB ; 

Banking  and  commerciaX. 

Dry  goods 

Fancy  goods 

Haberdashers 

Hardware 

Drug 

Grocers' 

Others 

Shop 


$10  00 
10  DO 

.  6  00 
6  00 
6  00 
9  00 
4  00 
4  00 
2  00 


$100  00 
40  00 
20  00 
25  00 
30  00 
30  00 
12  00 
20  00 
8  00 


$55  00' 
30  00 
13  OO 
UOO' 
J8  0» 
19  50 

8  00 
10  00 

5  00 


IToTB.— All  clerks,  except  banking  and  commercial,  receive  board  and  lodging  in  addition  to  tfaisii^^^ 
wages.  Working  hours,  irom  early  morning  till  10  p.  m.  for  all  clerks  except  bankingandcommerDuT;^! 
who  work  as  circumstances  reanire.  ■  '^d 


X,  Household  wages  in  towns  and  oitees. 


■  •A 


Wages  paid  per  mMith  to  household  servants  {touma  and  cities')  in  Malaga,  including  loard 

and  lodging.  > 


Occnpations. 

Lowest 

Highest 

Average. 

UALXB. 

Stewards      

$6  00 
4  00 
4  00 

3  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 

4  00 
1  50 

1  50 

2  00 
1  00 
1  50 
1  00 

$10  00 
8  00 
10  00 
5«0 
4  00 
4  00 
4  00 

8  00 
3  00 

2  50 

3  00 
2  00 
250 
2  00 

$8  00 

Cooks 

SOO 

7  00 

Waiters 

4  0» 

JTootmen 

3  00 

3  00 

3  00 

FEMAIBS. 

6  00 

Chambermaids 

2  25 

2  00 

Cook 

2  SO 

1  50 

2  00 

1  50 

f  '  J 

XL  Ageioultural  wages. 


Wages  paid  per  day  to  agricultural  lalorers  and  household  {country)  servants  in 
ivith  or  without  hoard  and  lodging. 


Oocnpatiqns. 


Farm  keeper  or  foreman 

[Common  laborers 

Temporary  laboV'ers  (with  food) 

Teamsters  (with  food) 

Shepherds  (with  food) 

Servants : 

Male  (with  food) 

Female  (with  food) 


Lowest.    Highest   Average. 


$0  45 
35 
25 
35 
10 

15 
10 


$0  50 
40 
30 
40 
20 

20 
15 


$0  47i 
37i 
27i 
37J 
15 

J7i 

laj 


Note. — Agtionltnral  laborers  work  temporarily  at  first  one  f^rm  and  then  another.  The^  dress  ^ 
ret?  poorly,  and  work  from  ennrlse  till  sunset,  having  two  honrs  for  breakfast  and  dinner.  Their  ' 
meals  consist  of  2  pounds  bread  each,  pork,  salad,  a^d  fresh  or'dried  fhiit.  .^ 

Laborers  are  paid  in  cash,  and  are  free  to  pnrohase  the  necessaries  of  life  where  they  please.    Bm- 
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,-'.     >        XII.  COEPOEATION,  EMPLOY^'  -^'z  ! 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  the  eorpordtion  employes  in  the  dty  of  Malaga. 
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Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

\                                  PBOVraCIAL  OOUKCIL. 

President 

$000  00 
000  00 

odo  00 

1,  000  00 
400  00 
250  00 
250  00 

Secretary 

Oommon  members 

Coinmittee  members 

Clerks 

$300  00 

$600  86 

Porters , 

Doctors  ...,..'.. 

COMMON  COUNCIL. 

President 

000  00 

000 .09 

700  00' 

•Members 

Secretary 

CaSWer  .., 

Clesks 

250  00 

600  00 

400  ort 

250  00 
250  00 
200  00 

-Porters ; 



/Chief  of  guards  and  watchmen 

150  00 

Doctors.. , 

300  00 
€00  00 

HOSPITAL. 

' 

500  00 
ISO  00 

1,  000  00 
300  00 

700  00 
250  00 
150  00 

Assistant  doctor .;....-'.... 

^ 

300  00 

rhnplain 

200  Op 

* 

150  00 

.     260  00 

200  OO 

HAHBOR  IMPBOVBMRNT  BOABD. 

3,000  00 

1,  000  00 

400-  00 

^ 

250  00 

600  00 

-Assistant  clerks 

200  00 



000  00 

ISO  00 

ISO  00 
75  00 

250  00 

.     600  00 
200  00 

200  00 
250  00 

Professors:                                             ' 

KOTE.— Office  hours  from  10  a.  m.  till  4  p.  m. 

XIII.   GOVEEWMENT  DEPAeTMENTS  AND   OPPIOES. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  employee  in  Government  departments  and  offices — exclusive  of  trades- 
'  V  ,  men  and  laborers,  in  Malaga. 


Occupations.  , 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Avernge. 

HEAD  DKPABTMENT. 

'$2, 000 

$300 

$800 

150 

ISff 

iti'iiit  M 

CUST0M.H0U8E. 

•1,600 

1,20«| 
64* 

Inspectors 

400 

i,666 
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Wages  paid  per  ye(/,r  to  employ ^>  in  Government  departmmta  and,  offices,  ^c. — Continued.  « 


Occupations. 


Oasbier 

TTaTBhonae  keeper 

Stamper  of  goods 

Clerks 

Assistant  clerks 

Assistant  inspectors 

Porters  ..: 

SerrOntB  . .'- 

Onstom-liottse  officers'  (soldiers) . 


CUSTOU-HOUBE-Continned. 


lUFBOTBMENT  DEPABTUSNT. 


Headcklef 

Second  chief..... 

Clerks' '... 

Assistant  clerks  . 
Potters 


QOVEBMOB'S  DEFABTUBHT, 


Governor 

Secretary 

Clerks 

Assistant  clerks 

Porters 

Chief  of  police 

Secretary  of  police .. 
Inspectors  of  police . 
Sergeants'  of  police . . 
Policemen 


BABITABT  DEPABTHENT. 


Surgeons... 
Inspectors  . 
Clerks 


Chief  of  sanidad,. 
Soctor's'  assistants. 

Secretary  

giterpreter  

Health  officers 

Clerks 

Boatmen 


MABniHE  HEALTH  DEFABTUENT. 


Engineers 

Clerks , 

Assistant  clerks.. 

Carpenters 

Ifasons 

Bliiaksmiths 

Stohe-catters 

Lahorers 


FUBUC  WOBEB. 


Birector. . 
Operator. 
Cleiks.... 
Carriers.. 


TELEGBAFH  DEPABTHENT. 


Administrator... 

Clerks 

Assistant  clerks . 
Letiter-carriers . . . 
Porters,  &o 


POST-OFFICE  DEPABTMBHT. 


Administrator. 

Clerks 

Porters , 

Workmen 


EXCISE  OFFICE. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


$300 


150 


400  00 
200  00 


200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
150  00 


ISO  00 
150  00 


$800 


eoo 


700 


200 


1,200  00 
600  00 


300  00 
225  00 
300  00 
300  00 
200  00 


600  00 
300  00 


300  00 


300  00 


Average. 


Note.— All  Government  offices  are  opened  from  1,1  a.  m.  till  3  p.  m.  Telegraph  office  is  open  ai  all 
konrs,  day  or  night.  Postoffice  is  open  for  the  delivery  of  letters  ks  follows :  Irom  8  to  9  o'clock  a. 
m.,  2  to  3  o'clock  p.  m,,  8  to  9  o'clock  p.  m.  ^ 
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XIV.  Trades  and  labor  in  Government  employ. 

'eipaid  hy  the  day  hours  to  the  tradei  and  laborers  in  Government  employ  in  Malaga, 


OccQpations. 

Lo-west. 

* 

Higheat. 

Arerage. 

$0  60 
SO 

00 

«0 
40 

90  70 
60 
70 
70 
50 

to  65 

Umoub ... 

SS 

Blacksmithe 

66 

65 

laborers 

45 

Working  hours  &om  sniiTise  to  sonset,  less  one  honrfor  meals. 

XV.  Printers  and  printing  offices. 

statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  day  to  printers  {compositors,  pressmen,  pj-oof-readers, 

^0.)  in  Malaga. 


Occnpations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


Machinists 
Composers 
Pressmen  . 
Marker' .. 
■Wheeler  t . 
Drawer  { . . 


$0  45 
30 
35 
20 
40 
10 


$0  00 

'      601 

401 

221 

45 

m 


Work  honrs  &om  7  a.  m.  to  sundown ;  one  honr  allowed  for  breakfast. 

*  Places  the  paper  in  press. 

t  Turns  the  \rheel. 

I  Boy  who  takes  ont  the  paper  from  press  after  being  printed. 


SANTANDEB. 


MEFOBT  BY  CONSUL  SABRISON. 


Owing  to  the  absence  of  statistics  in  this  district  I  regret  such  full 
and  accurate  return  cannot  be  given  as  I  should  liave  desired. 


RATES  OF   WAGES. 

The  rates  paid  to  all  classes  will  be  found  in  the  accompanying, 
schedules. 

COST  OF  LIVING. 

The  cost  of  living  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at,  as  it  varies  greatly  be- 
tween country  and  town.  The  country  people  in  this  land  the  neighbor- 
ing provinces  have  generally  got  small  crofts  or  farms,  and  live  off  the 
produce  Ju'  the  shape  of  maize,  vegetables,  porkj  fowl,  &c.  On  the 
coast  this  is  Varied  with  fish.  Owing  to  their  climatic  and  other  sur- 
roundings should  say  they  are  as  comfortable  as  most  peasantry  in 
Europe,  although  from  all  sources  their  income,  as  a  family,  cannot  be 
on  the  average  over  half  a  dollar  daily. 
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In  towns  the  working  class  live  about  as  follows ;  ^^^ 

Breakfast. — An  infusion  of  hnsli  of  cocoa  witli  some  dry  bread,  and,  in  season, 

■    a  sardine  or  two,  price •. --  - 

Dinner.— k  "  oocido  "  dish  composed  of  Egyptian  beans,, potatoes,  port,  sausage, 

bread,  and  a  glass  of -wine - ij 

itupper. — Salt  codfish,  bread,  and  wine ' *'' 

Total *^ 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  WAGES. 

Since  1878,  date  of  last  labor  circular,  wages  bave  increased  about 
25  per  cent.,  and  cost  of  living  has  increased  in  a  still  greater  proportion. 

HABITS   OF   THE   WOEKING  CLASSES. 

The  working  class  here  are,  generally  speaking,  sober,  but  cannot 
save,  as  there  is  no  margin  between  income  and  expenditure,  and  there 
is  little  or  no  ambiti<)n  to  rise,  as  they  are  happy  with  their  lot. 

The  feeling  between  employ6  and  employer  is  good,  as  most  Spanisk 

employers  on  a  big  scale  are  "  aristo  democrats"  and  treat  their  work-' 

people  with  courtesy,  but  at  the  same  time  do  nothing  to  improvfe  their 

,  lot,  being  quite  content  that  they  should  remain  ignorant  and  live  in 

wretched  surroundings. 

LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

There  is  no  organization  of  labor  here,  nor  is  there  a  counter  one^  of 
capital. 

STRIKES  AND  FOOD  PURCHASES. 

Strikes  are  unknown.  The  laboring  class  are  free  to  purchase  wher« 
they  like,  and  are  paid  weekly  in  "  hard"  money.  Oo-operative  socie- 
ties do  not  exist. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

The  social  question  here  does  not  present  any  striking  features.  There 
is  no  excess  of  population ;  the  climate  is  mild  and  benignantj  and  the 
people  are  contented.  Their  dwelling  consists  of  a  flat,  containingva 
room  and  kitchen.  The  room  has  two  "  alcoves,"  that  is,  reoessetf  4o 
contain  each  a  bed ;  the  passage  between  the  kitchen  and  said  room 
has  another  "  alcove,"  and  at  times  a  "  water  "-closet  of  the  most  prim- 
itiiV^e  description,  and  almost  invariably  without  any  water  supply.  For 
such  dwellings  they  pay  from  $20  to  $35  per  year. 

AETHUE  H.  HAEEISON". 


Consul, 


United  States  Consulate, 

Santander,  June,  1884. 
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I.  (xENEEAX  TEADES. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hmra  in  Santander. 
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Occupatious. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

BUILDING  TEADES.    ■ 

$3  30 
1  80 

3  30 
1  80 

4  80 

1  80 
3  30 

3  30 
*     1  80 

5  40 

2  40 

3  60 

5  40 

6  00 

4  20 

4  20 
3  60 

2  40. 

3  60 

4  20 
4  80 
3  60 

3  00 

4  80 
4  80 

2  40 
2  40 
2  40 

2  40 
4  20 
6  00 

3  60 
2  40 

2  40 

4  20 
4  20 

3  00 

4  20 
4  20 
2  40 
4  20 

2  00 
4  80 
4  80 

30  00 

3  60 
8  00 

200  00 

4  20 
2  40 

$4  80 

3  00 

4  80 
3  00 
6  00 

3  00 

4  80 

4  80 
3  00 

6  60 
3  60 

5  40 

6  60 

7  80 

7  20 

7  20 

5  40 

3  60 

6  60 

4  80 

8  40 
6  00 

6  00 

7  80 

5  40 

4  20 

6  00 
420 
4  20 

6  00 
12  00 

7  20 
3  60 

3  60 
6  00 
6  00 
6  00 
180 

4  20 

3  60 

6  00 

5  oor 

7  20 

4  80 
50  00 

7  20 

14  00 

500  00 

7  20 

3  00 

$4  05 

Masons 

4  05 

Tenders 

2  40 

Plasterers 

Tendera 

2  40 

fiUtere •- 

Boofers .' , 

4  05 

Tenders 

2  40 

Assistants ..- ... 

3  00 

Gas-fitters ..  . 

6  OO 

OTHEE  TEADES. 

Bakers 

6  90 

Strikers 

S  70 

3  00 

Srewers..... 

5  40 

4  50 

SrasB  fonnders.... 

6  60 

4  80 

Confectioners - 

4  50 

6  30 

Distillers 

5  10 

■  Coach 

3  00 

4  20 

3  30 

3  30 

Dyers.    .                          .           

5  10 

9  OO 

5  40 

3  00 

Hatters 

3  00 

5  10 

5  10 

4  50 

4  50 

4  20 

Potters 

3  00 

5  10 

?0» 
6  00 

4  80 

Stevedores* per  month..- 

SO  0* 
54* 

<^iailor8 permonth.. 

J^HfigraDh  operators per  annum.. 

1109 

300  00 

5  70 

2  7* 

92  A— LAB- 


-90 


•Paid  per  ton. 
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II.  Factories,  mills,  etc. 


Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  to  aixty-fice  hours  in  factories  and  mills  in  the  consular  dis- 
trict of  Sanfander, 


Occnpations. 


Lowest. 


EigheBt. 


Average. 


Foremen 

Xngine-driTers 

Firemen 

Blacksmiths 

lUveters    

Boiler-makers 

Fitters 

Assistants 

Boys 

Common  workmen 

"Women 

Head  managing  clerks  . 

Cashiers 

Bookkeepers 

General  small  clerks  . . . 


$12  SO 

7  50 
6  25 
4  80 
4  80 
4  80 
4  80 

8  00 
1  20 
4  20 
1  80 

12  00 

12  00 

6  00 

4  00 


$17  50 
15  00 
8  75 
4  80 
6  00 
6  00 
6  00 

4  20 

2  40 

5  00 

3  00 
20  00 
20  00 
12  00 

6  00 


$15  00 
10  00 
7  60 

4  80 

5  40 
54» 
S  40 

3  e» 
1  50 

4  20 
240 

14  0» 

14  00 

10  00 

4  0» 


III.  Foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron  works. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron  works  in  Scm- 

tander. 


Occnpatlons. 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$15  00 

$20  00 

15  00 

25  00 

8  00 

15  00 

6  00 

7  50 

4  00 

7  50 

5  00 

8  00 

5  00 

8  00 

3  60 

4  80 

5  00 

8  00 

4  00 

8  00 

8  00 

15  00 

7  00 

12  00 

2  50 

7  50 

4  80 

8  00 

4  20 

4  20 

Average. 


Foremen 

Engineers 

Engine-drivers 

Firemen 

Assistants 

Boiler-makers 

Biveters  

Carpenters 

Fitters 

Clerks 

Head  clerks  -  .* 

Bookkeepers 

General  clerks  — 
Common  workmen 
Blacksmiths 


$17  50 
20  OO 
11  50 
750 
525 
6  60 

6  5» 
4  20 

7  20 
6  00 

U  5ft 
950 
4  20 
640 
4  2» 


IV.  Glass-workers. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  to  glass-workers  in  consular  district  of  Santander. 


Occupations. 


Pirector 

Foremen 

Engineers 

Firemen 

Glass-workers 

Common  workmen . 


Lowest. 


$12  50 
7  50 
6  25 
4  80 
4  20 


Highest. 


$17  50 
15  00 
8  75 
6  00 
5  00 


Average. 


$15  00 

11  25 

7  60 

S4» 

46» 
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V.  Mines  and  mining. 

Wages  paid,  per  week  of  sixty  to  sixty-five  hours  in  and  in  connection  with  iron  and  zinc  mine. 

im  Santander. 


Occnpations. 


■Lowest. 

Highest. 

$3  60 

2  40 

3  00 

$4  00 
2  40 
4  00 

90 
90 

4  80 

1  20 
1  20 
6  00 

Average 


Foreman , 

Common  diggers , 

Common  borers 

'Carrying  rubbish : 

5?ys 

women 

Carmen,  carrying  either  rubbish  or  minerals 


$3  8i 

2  41 

3  SI 

1  2( 

1  21 

5  41 


VI.  Eailwat  emplot:6s. 

Wages  paid  to  railway  employes  (those  engaged  about  stations  as  well  as  those  engaged  oh  iht 
engines  and  cars,  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  ^c. )  in  Santander. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average, 

$200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
182  50 
30  00 
30  00 
18  00 

2  40 

3  60 

2  40 
1  20 
1  20 

4  90 

3  SO 
25  00 
45  00 
40  00 
30  00 
25  00 
35  00 
80  00 
70  00 
60  00 
20  00 
15  00 

$800  00 
600  00 
300  00 
182  SO 
60  00 
35  00 
18  00 
2  50 
4  00 

2  40 
1  80 
1  80 
4  90 

3  50 
35  00 
60  00 

50  oq 

60  00 
35  00 
35  00 
100  00 
90  00 
,80  00 
^0  00 
30  00 

$500  Ot 

Second  master 

Itailway  factors 

Telegraph  clerks 

Engine  drivers 

per  month. . 

do 

400  OG 
250  OO 
182  50 
45  OC 
30  OO 

Points  watchmen 

Line  laborers 

do.... 

per  ireek*. . 

18  OO 

2  40 

3  80 

do.... 

2  40 

do... 

1  50 

Car  service     

Conductors  of  train 

do... 

do.... 

do.... 

1  50 
*90 
3  90 

Ticket  revisers 

Civil  engineers 

Second  engineers.  ■• 

per  month.. 

do 

do.... 

do.... 

30  OO 
47  50 
45  OO 
40  OO 

Clerks                 .             .... 

do.-.. 

30  OO 

do.... 

30  OO 

Inspectors-general - 

First  inspectors 

Second  inspectors 

do.... 

do.... 

do... 

do.... 

90  OO 
80  Ot 
70  OO 
35  00 

General  clerks 

do.... 

22  SO 

*  Sixty  to  seventy  hours. 

VII.  Ship-yards  and  ship-building. 

Wages  paid  in  ship-nards  (distinguishifig  between  iron  and  wood  ship-building)  in  Santander, 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Naval  architects 

per  month.. 

do 

$50  00 
50  00 
15  00 

15  00 

10  00 

8  00 

6  00 

4  20 

5  00 

5  00 

6  00 
5  00 
4  20 
1  20 

10  00 

7  20 
4  00 
1  80 

$100  00 
60  00 
30  00 

25  00 
20  00 
15  00 
9  00 
4  80 
8  00 
8  00 
8  00 
6  00 
4.80 
2  40 

12  00 
8  00 
4  20 
1  80 

$75  00 
55  00 

General  clerks 

Iron  work :                                    * 

Engineers 

do.... 

per  week.. 

do 

22  SO 

20  00 
15  00 

do.... 

11  SO 

do.... 

7  50 

Blacksmiths 

do.... 

do.... 

4  50 
6  50 

Kiveters  and  holders 

Iron,  brass,  &c.,  fitters 

Lathes  men .' 

do.... 

do... 

> do 

do 

6  SO 
6  SO 
5  50 
4  50 

do.... 

1  50 

Wooi  work : 

do.... 

11  00 

do.... 

7  60 

do.... 

4  10 

Unira 

do... 

1  80 
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VIII.  Seamen's  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  (officers  and  men),  dUtmguiahing  heiween  ocean,  coast, 
and  river  navigation,  and  between  sail  and  steam,  in  the  consular  district  of  Santander. 


OocnpaUons. 


Lowest. 


Highest.   Average. 


OCBAS  AND  COAST  BTBAM  HAVIQATIOM. 

Captains 

Second  officers  or  mates 

Third  oflicers 

Boatswains 

Second  boatswains 

^amen 

X^ist  engineer 

Second  engineer - 

Third  and  fourth  engineer 

Firemen 

Ooal  tenders 

"Waiters 

iDoctors  and  priests 

<!!ooks 


$60  00 
50  00 
45  00 
20  00 
15  00 
10  00 
80  00 
65  00 
40  00 
30  00 
30  00 


$150  00 
100  00 
90  00 
30  00 
30  00 
20  00 
120  00 
80  00 
50  00 
50  00 
35  00 


$105  00 
75  00 
67  50 
25  00 
20  00 
15  00 

loom 

72  50 
45  00 
40  00 
32  50 


Captains ;... 

Mates 

Boatswains. 
.Seamen 


COAST  AHD  OCEAN  SAIL  NAVIQATION. 


COASTI!ia.THADB  NAVIGATION. 

Master,  without  oertiflcate 

Boatswain 

■Cook  and  seamen 


40  00 
30  00 


40  00 

35  00 

15  00 

8  00 


20  00 
15  00 
8  00 


60  00 
40  00 


70  00 
SO  00 
35  00 
20  00 


40  00 
25  00 
20  00 


50  00 
35  00 


60  00 
42  50 
22  50 
14  00 


30.00 
20  00 
14  00 


IX.  Store  and  shop  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  Santander  stores,  wholesale  or  retail,  to  males  and 
females,  in  general  shop-keeping. 


Ocenpations. 


Lowest. 


Men.       Women. 


Highest. 


Men.       Women. 


Average. 


Men.      Women. 


Ship  stores 

T^or shops 

Milliners'  shops* 

Stationery  shops 

Sat  shops 

Wine  shops 

Oaf£  (coffee  shops  or  olah) 

Taverns 

Candle  shops 

Coal  stores 

General  stores 

Provision  shops 

Bread  shops 

Batchers' shops 


$6  00 
6  00 
6  00 
4  90 
4  20 
3  00 
3  00 
3  00 
3  00 
3  10 

3  60 
6  00 

4  00 
3  20 


$4  00 
2  10 

2  Iff 

3  50 
2  10 

2  50 

3  00 
3  00 

2  50 

3  00 

3  00 
400 

4  00 
3  00 


I 


$8  00 
7  00 

7  00 
4  90 
6  00 
4  00 
3  00 

3  00 

4  20 

3  10 

4  20 

8  00 
8  00 
4  80 


$5  00 

4  00 

5  00 

3  SO 

4  00 
3  00 
3  00 
3  00 
3  50 

3  00 

4  10 

5  00 
5  00 
3  00 


$7  50 
4  80 
4  80 
4  90 
4  80 
3  00 
3  00 
3  00 
3  60 

3  10 

4  00 
7  50 
7  60 
4  20 


$4  00 

2  80 

3  30 
3  SO 
3  30 

2  SO 
300 
300 

3  GO 

3  00 
350 

4  00 
400 
3  00 


I 


X.  Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wages  paidper  month  to  household  servants  {touma  and  aities)in  Santander,  i 


Ocenpations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Women : 

Head  servants - 

$150 
1  SO 
1  SO 

3  00 
10  00 
12  00 

9  00 

$6  00 

3  00 

4  00 

8  00 
12  50 
15  00 
15  00 

$3  75 
225 

Maidservants  

Cooks . 

Nnrses 

Men: 

5E0 

Coachmen 

11  25 

Grooms 

12  00 

LABOR   IN   EUROPE SPAIN. 
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Waget  paid  per  day  or  month — as  the  ease  may  li — to  agricultural  laborers  and  household 
{eowntry)  servants  in  Santander,  with  hoard  and  clothing. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Average. 

Women  employed  in  ■work  of  every  description per  day 

$0  30 

1  00 

50 

6  00 

$0  SO 

2  00 

60 

10  00 

$0  4« 

1  5C 

5S 

8O0 

Women  servants .' permonth 

Men  employed  In  agricnltnral  work  of  every  description per  day '. . 

Men  servants  employed  in  the  country per  month.. 

XII.   OOEPOBATION  EMPLOYlfeS. 

Wages  paid  per  year  of  an  average  work  of  eight  hours  a  day  to  the  corporation  employ^  in 

the  ciiy  of  Santander.        , 


Oocnpations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Lord  mayor  or  alcalde* ., 

Secretary  of  mTiuicipal  corporationB 

$600  OO 

Kanicipal: 

400  OC 

Analysts .._. 

500  OC 

Clerks 

$150  00 

$300  00 

Tax-gatherers 

ISO  OO 

SnpermteDdents 

Teachers 

Hospital  doctors 

Common  workmen 

100  OQ 

150  00 

300  00 

1 

*  No  salary  nor  fees.    It  is  a  post  taken  only  as  an  honor  and  for  the  good  of  the  commnnity. 

XIV.  Trades  and  labor — Goteenment  employ. 

Wages  paid  to  the  trades  and  laborers  in  Government  employ  in  Santander. 
[Week  of  sixty  honrs.1 


Oocnpations. 


Lowest.    Highest.  Average. 


TOBACCO  PACTOHY. 

Director per  month. 

Clerks  .....do... 

Engine-driver do — 

Fireman do... 

Forewomen do... 

Women  in  work per  day. 

General  workmen do... 


$100  00 
20  00 
40  00 
30  00 
18  00 
40 
60 


$100  00 
30  00 
40  00 
30  00 
18  00 
40 


$100  OO 
25  00 
40  00 
30  00 
18  00 
40 
60 


XV.  Peintees  and  peinting  offices. 

statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  to  printers  (compositors,  press- 
men, proof-readers,  ^c.)  in  Santander. 


Occapations. 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$4  20 

$6  00 

3  00 

4  20 

6  00 

8  00 

7  50 

12  50 

6  00 

10  00 

3  60 

4  20 

3  60 

4  20 

3  00 

6  00 

Average. 


Compositors  ... 

Pressmen 

Proof.readers  . . 
Sngine-drivers . 

firemen 

Bookbinders  . . . 
Sheet-arrangers 
General  clerks . 


$5  40 
3  60 
6  OO 

10  OO 
8  75 
3  80 

3  80 

4  20 
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I.  General  trades  throughout  Spain. 


Jiates  of  wages  paid  throughout  Spain. 
fStatement  prepared  by  Consul-General  Eeed,  of  Madrid.] 


Occupations. 

(M 

ID  -y: 

II 

It 

II 

§ 

« 

II 

ig 

$3  00 

$3  75 

4  75 

6  00 

7  50 

5  25 

8  00 

""b'm 

i  50 
4  25 

4  00 
4  00 
4  25 

$3  81 
1  12 

4  73 

5  79 

6  21 
3  55 

3  73 

4  63 

$3  12^ 

$2  61 
3  12 

3  48 

4  20 
4  32 
3  42 

3  20 

4  52 
3  72 
3  15 

3  15 
3  15 

2  88 

5  46 

3  79 

4  69 
3  72 

5  79 

3  20 
2  58 
5  96 

4  32 
14  38 

2  49 
4  32 

$4  50 

'  "s'oo' 

3  30 

4  20 
4  20 

$3  00 

5  40 

8,60 
8  00 

$3  00 

3  25 

4  50 

6  60 

3  60 

'  'i'26' 
2  40 

"s'eo" 
"e'eo  ' 

4  80 

Confectioners 

6  90 
1  90 
6  30 

4  50 

4  80 
3  30 

2  70 
2  70 
2  70 

6  30 

Distillers 

6  37 

4  05 
4  05 
2  46^ 

6  10 

Drivers : 

3  00 
3  00 
3  30 

4  20 

4  20 

Cabs* 

3  00 

3  30 

Street  railways 

4  50 

5  40 

5  40 

3  47 

.  6  76 

3  60 

3  30 

4  75 
12  50 

3  75 

4  50 
7  00 
4  60 

7  00 

4  25 
17  50 

5  25 
5  00 

5  00 

8  50 

"'4'25 
7  50 

7  50 

4  50 

6  25 

8  50 

5  25 
4  75 

2  70 
4  20 

'"I'io' 

4  20 

3  60 

5  40 

3  30 

4  20 
2  10 

2  70 
4  20 

3  30 

3  60 

4  20 
4  20 

»15 

3  30 

4  80 

5  70 

3  30 

4  20 

3  30 

4  20 
3  90 

5  10 

Bngravers 

9  00 

5  40 

Oardoners 

2  10 
6  90 
4  80 
9  10 
2  10 

6  00 
B  90 

4  50 

2  40 

3  00 

7  00 

6  90 

5  40 

7  50 

3  47 
5  21 

4  73 
4  44 
3  86 
8  11 

3  00 

3  00 

3  25 

5  10 

Jewelers....^ 

5  10 

2  10 

3  12i 

4  SO 

4  SO 

Millwrights 

4  20 

Potters 

3  38 

4  63 
15  77i 

4  73 
3  86 
7  97 
3  76 
3  86 

2  49 

4  57 
6  03i 

5  17 

"402" 

3  90 

4  20 

3  00 

'  3  25 

8  00 
3  25 
3  25 

9  00 

5  10 

6  78 

Saddle  and^harness  makers 

6  00 
-  4  80 

Stevedores..-- 

7  98 

540 

Tailors 

7  00 
4  80 
540 

2  40 

3  25 
9  80 

11  «0 

Telegraph,  operators  * 

3  48 

5  70 

"Weavers  (oatside  of  mills) 

2  70 

2  40 

«8  10 

Tapisters 

5  40 
'5  10 
»6  35 

Olaziers 

«2  60i 

S2  65 
6  00 
3  60 

Carvers  (wood) 

«5  79 

6  00 
4  20 
3  60 
3  60 

2  70 

3  30 

Ooaohmakers .... 

5  00 
4  80 
4  98 

5  40 

6  00 

FapeF'liaiigers 

, 

'  Persona  nsing  cabs  in  Spain  usnally  fee  the  drirers,  which  adda  abont  50  per  cent,  to  their  reen- 
lar  pay. 

'  An  avSrage  cannot  well  be  given,  aa  teaohera  are  paid  by  the  year  at  aalariea  ranging  from  $48.25 
to  $579  per  annum.  Thoae  paid  the  latter  salary  are  comparatively  few,  while  those  getting  a  salara 
of  from  $48.25  to  $300  are  many.    Consequently  the  average  per  week  here  given  ia  a  high  approximb' 

•Per  ton. 

*  Telegrapha  are  under  the  control  of  the  Grovemment  and  the  operatora  are  paid  by  the  year  at  the 
rate  ef  tram  $193  to  $482.50,  tTnited  States  money,  per  annum.    An  average  per  week  cannot  therefor* 


be  well  made. 
*  Piece  work. 


'Sixty -three.    'Sixty-three  hours.    ' Twelve  houra. 
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Statement  prepared  ty  Comul-General  Beed,  of  Madrid,  showing  the  average  wages  paid  in 
the  consular  districts  in  /Spain  during  the  year  1884. 

General  trades  in  Spain — Continued. 


Occupations. 

E 

s 
■J . 

|i 

m 
CO 

¥ 

s 

is 

s 
¥^ 

If 

r 

$5  40 
3  IS 
6  70 

3  15 

4  85 
3  15 

$4  63 

$2  88 

$3  30 

2  70 

3  30 
1  65 
3  30 
1  65 

$6  30 
2  85 
6  30 
2  85 
6  30 
2  85 
6  30 
6  30 
2  85 
6  30 
2  85 
540 

5  20 
2  55 

6  90 
2  49 
5  19 

$3  30 
2  25 
2  70 
2  25 
2  70 
2  25 

'"s'm" 

2  10 

3  60 
3  30 
3  60 
3  60 

2  40 

3  30 

$4  OS 
2  40 

Hoct-cariiers 

$2  25 
4  80 
2  70 
4  20 
2  70 

ATftRonn , . , 

4  63 

3  47 

4  05 

3  30 

'""s'oo' 

4  05 

2  4fl 

54fl 

Tenders 

Slaters 

4  OS 

4  10 

2  70 
7  50 

3  90 

5  70 
5  40 

4  50 
7  50 
B  75 

5  25 

5  75 

3  IS 

4  37i 
100 

5  00 
4  90 
4  40 

4  50 

5  25 
S8S 

3  30 
1  65 
3  30 
1  65 
3  75 

Tenders- 

2  4fl 

3  86 

Assistants 

3  00 

4  63 
3  86 
3  38 

5  79 

3  47 

4  05 

3  60 

Oaa-flttera 

Bakers 

4  80 
6  60 

3  12} 
3  12i 

6  90 

Blaoksmiths 

Strikers 

5  7fl 

2  40 

4  50 

II.  Factories,  mills,  etc. 

Bates  ofwagespaid  throughout  Spain — Continued.  :  ..-^i: 


Occupations. 

Barcelona. 

Cadiz. 

Denia. 

Madrid. 

>• 
Malaga. 

COTTON  MILLS. 

$6  80 
3  30 
9  00 
-  4  75 
9  00 
3  SO 
6  00 
3  20 
6  00 

, 

Tacklers  (?)         -  ....  ......... 

XncineeTB 

$24  00 

15  00 

Superintendents 

18  00 

" 

4  80 

Laborers: 

Male....: 

3  60 

'Female 

1  80 

3  00 

Clerks 

6  30 

3  00 

Servants    ..  .. ■..-. 

2  40 

90 

• 

WOOLBK,  8PINNINQ  AND  WEAVING. 

4  25 

1  50 

4  0« 
12  50 

2  00 
6  00 

2  50 
6  00 
6  00 

5  50 
10  00 

2  50 

Carding  engines: 

Assiatfuits                          ......... 

GBi-dera 

Spinning  machines  and  self-actors,  &c.: 

Winders: 

,  Girls 

iForemen ........              ............ 

Minder 

TVeavera 

TEsoUers  (>) 

Spool-winders  (boys) 
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Bates  of  wages  paid  throughout  Spain — Continued. 


Oocnpations. 

Barcelona. 

Cadiz. 

Denia. 

Madrid. 

Malaga. 

"Woolen,  spinning  and  weaving — 
Continued. 

$4  00 
8  00 
4  00 
1  75 

10  00 
1  40 
3  12i 

1  15 
176 
176 
3  37t 
175 

6  00 

3  25 

2  50 

4  00 

3  75 

4  00 

2  15 

3  00 

4  00 

BILK  BFINNEBS  AND  TWI8TEBB. 

HEHF-BFINNING  AND  DOUBLING. 

Carders  (?) 

JUTE-BPINNING. 

BUOAB  FAGTOBIEB. 

Engineers ..-.,- 

flSOO 
9  00 

18  00 

4  20 

Dintillera    

4  80 

2  70 

3  30 

3  00 

Clerks 

4  80 

STEAM  FLOUB-MILLB. 

750 

6  0» 

3  3» 

Clerks 

3  60 

2  40 

WATEB  FLOUB-HILLB. 

Orerseers 

3  90 

"Workmen 

2  4» 

BTEAH  8AW-inLL6. 

•         7  50 

4  80 

Sawyers 

4  20 

2  70 

FLAYIKG-CXBSS  FACIOST. 

$6  08 

6  21 
S21 
2  32 
2  90 
8  47 
87 

4  OS 
4  OS 

$4  09 

Coloiers: 

Men 

Women 

2  58 
2  46 
1  74 
287 
85 

AsBorterB  (women) 

PoliBhera  (men) 

TBEMIOELLI  FACTOBT. 

Kneaders  and  bakers 

Packers 

LABOR   IN   EUROPE — SPAIN. 
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Ooonpationa. 


Barcelona. 


Cadiz. 


Denia. 


Madrid. 


Malaga. 


G.i£  WOBKB. 


Engineers 

BlMkamiths 

S'oreman  blaoksmith . 

Carpenters 

Gasfitteis 

I/aboiers 


POBCELAIK  FACTORT. 


Men 

Women  . 


PETKOLBUM  EEPWKKY. 


Engineer 

Firemen 

Blaeksmith  .. 

Carpenter 

Haeon 

Laborers 

Eemale  help  . 
Children 


CANDLE  FACT0B7. 


Printer  (of  wrappers) . 

Foreman  (shop) 

Smith 

Smith's  assistant 

Candle-molder 

Laborers 


METAL  BEDBTEADB  AND  LAMP  FACTOBT. 


Fonnders 

Smiths 

3ra8B-flnishers 

Decorators 

Smiths  (ordinary) 

Eoreman  (paint  shop) . 
Women 


COBK  FACTOBT. 


Cork-maker . 


Corkwood  trimmers . 

AsBorters. 

Laborers .... 


CABBIAGE  FACTOBY. 


Smiths 

■Wheelwrights . 

Painters 

Body-makers. . . 
Trimmers 


PIANO  FACTOBT. 


Cabinet-workers  . 

Carpenters 

Mechanics 

Tnners 


HATCH  FACTOBT. 


Eoremen 

Laborers  (women  and  boys) . 


$6  08 
6  76 
5  40 


473 
e  08 
8  21 


288 
1  44 


5  76 
3  85 
5  16 
3  35 
3  35 
2  70 
144 
144 


5  76 
4  62 
3  42 
1  68 
3  42 
228 


10  12 
7  21 
7  21 

10  12 
6  22 

20  22 


4  32 
4  32 
4  05 
2  88 
2  61 


$5  79 
4  62 

3  78 
6  90 

4  35 

5  20 
2  88 


6  58 


2  43 


8  11 
4  92 
4  35 
4  59 
4  89 


4  62 
3  95 
6  90 

5  82 


41 
1  59 
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III.  FOTJNDEIBS,  MAOHINB-SHOPS,   AND  IRON  WORKS. 


Occupations. 

Barcelona 
(60  hours). 

Madrid 
(60  hours). 

Malaga 
(OOhonrs). 

Saotander 
(60  hours). 

$11  58 

$10  50 
25  50 
10  50 

$17  50 

20  00 

14  52 
17  58 
2  19} 

4  50 
a  40 

a  19 
8  94 

6  00 
4  80 
3  75 
3  00 
6  00 

4  20 

Clerks   

8  25 

Otters                                       

$8  40 
31  40 

11  40 

12  00 
8  10 
7  20 
3  90 

6  50 

8  07 

Planers       ^  .                                        .  - -          . .  . .      ; 

6  SO 

7  10 
6  11 

11  50 

7  50 

IV.  Glass-workers. 


*  Able  to  do  the  work  of  either  chief  of  gang,  blower,  or  pnddler. 
t  Smelters,  craclble  chargers,  firemen's  assistant,  and  grinders  W( 
ten  to  fifteen  hours  each  day. 


Occnpations. 

Barcelona 
(60  hours). 

Cadiz  (54  to 
63  hours). 

Santander 
(60  hoars). 

$12  25 

4  73 
13  58 
11  58 

7  13 
11  68 

8  91 

5  40 
4  OS 

Superintendent's  assistant.. ....-.-.-. 

$8  7S 

Substitutes* 

Crucible  makers... .... 

Firemen 

$7  SO 

IS  00 

Engineers 

11  25 

Cutters 

7  75 
5  62 
1  62 

Apprentices ^... 

Cr^ss.workers .' -,  ... 

S  40 

4  60 

Tenders  to  blowers  (boys) 

2  03 
5  07 
4  73 

3  38 
3  38 

Smelterst 

Crucible  chargers 

Firemen's  assistant 

grinders  work  seven  days  per  week,  and  from 
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Ooonpatians. 

Cadiz  (60 
hours). 

Malaga 
(861iours). 

Santander 
(66  hours). 

$9  00 
4  20 
2  55 
2  55 
2  10 

foremen 

$3  80 

Blaflters 

Fiokax  laborers 

Garriers « 

1  05 

Gonuuoii  diggers : 

2  40 

3  SO 

CarmeiL 

5  4( 

EIO  TDITO  MIKES. 

Miners : 

Working  above  ground*...-.. 

^$5  79 
I  5  79 

t  3  48 

I  3  48 

6  95 
724 

4  40 
3  76 
3  48 

2  31 

10  13 

5  79 

3  48 

1  74 

6  63 
9  65 

4  82 
4  33 
3  48 

2  59 

2  29 

3  48 
6  96 
2  59 

Laborers : 

'W'orl'iTig  T'n'^e^  g^'ovnd ,.        .■  , , 

llaehine-eh<^. 

Iiatbenien .              ... 

On  the  raihiaya. 
Station-masters  §....... .- .- 

Conductors -....-. 

Brakemen 

Xevel  crossing  guards. 

'ATecbanicR  {locomotivefl)      ...     , 

*  As  the  consul  has  given  day  wages  at  these  mines,  I  hare  calculated  at  the  rate  of  six  days  per  week 

t  Sunrise  to  sunset.     J:48  hones. 

§  Station-masters,  engine-drivers,  and  conductors  are  paid  by  the  month.  The  calculation  is  made 
at  the  rate  of  four  weeks  per  month. 

II  Fireinen  and  the  laborers  which  follow  are  paid  by  the  day.  The  calculation  is  made  at  the  rate  of 
six  days  per  week. 
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VI.  EAXLTVAY  EMPLOYlfiS  IN  SPAIN. 
PEE  AlOroM. 


Occupations. 


Madrid. 


Malaga. 


SantandcT. 


Director  of  company 

Chief  engineer  (roads  and  works) 

Chief  of  telegraph  service 

Chief  engineer  of  mines. 

Chief  of  general  accounts 

Secretary  committee  (Paris) 

Chief  central  administration,  &o 

Chief  warehouse,  &c 

Chief  of  litigation 

Chief  engineer : 

Construction 

Traction 

Second  chief  of  movement 

Snb'Chief  of  service 

Chief  bookkeeper 

Second  chief  of  general  accounts 

Centi'al  cashier h 

Chief  of  claims 

Engineer  and  chief  of  f^tory.. 

Chief  of  office  of  intervention 

Chief  engineer  of  exploitation 

Chief  of  division  of  traction 

Chief  medical  officer 

Snb-chi^  of  traffic 

Sub-chief  engineer  of  exploitation 

Architect 

Chief  of  accounts  (traction  bureau) 

Inspector  (principal) 

Engineer  (principal) 

Administrative  agent 

Chief  administration  section 

Principal  inspector  central  service 

Principal  inspector  of  telegraphs 

Business  agent,  committee  at  Paris 

Chief  of  section,  committee  at  Paris.... 

Chief  of  secretary's  office 

Secretary  of  secretary's  office 

Secretary  litigation  division 

Chief  of  deposit  at  Seville  and  Malaga . 

Inspector  of  movement 

Chief  of  council  section 

Administrative  inspector 

Chief  of  accounts  (warehouses) 

Chief  of  section  (warehouses) 


Other  employto. 


MACHnm-BHOFB  AND  LIKE  OFFICIALS. 


Overseer,  repairing  shop  ■ . 

Chief  machinist 

Chief  of  guards ^... 

Overseer,  machine  shop  .. 


*7, 720  00 
4, 825  00 
3,860  00 
3,  763  SO 
3, 377  60 
8,281  00 
2, 416  00 
2, 412  50 
1,  930  00 


1,930 
1,930 
1,930 
1,833 
1,737 
1,737 
1,737 
1,737 
1,737 
1,640 
1,640 
1,640 
1,437 
1,437 
1,437 
1,437 
1,437 
1,437 
1,437 
1,351 
1,351 
1,351 
1,-351 
1,283 
1,207 
1,191 
1,158 
1,158 
1,158 
1,158 
1,061 
1,061 
1,061 
1,061 
;  144 
to 
[1,013 


774  89 
772  00 
579  00 
528  34 


$6,  000  00 

3,  909  96 

999  96 


2, 400  00 
""699' 96 


$999  90 
1,299  96 


799  92 
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Consular  districts. 

Occupations. 

Barce- 
lona. 

Cadiz. 

Senla. 

Madrid. 

Malaga. 

Santan- 
der. 

Uadunists 

$32  76 
38  76 
26  88 

2156 
21  56 
19  80 
14  70 
16  80 
14  70 
14  70 
30  24 
25  00 
19  20 
14-40 
10  08 
10  08 

$50  00 

$44  52 

$42  50 

$45  00 

B'iremen: 

, 

, 

XiOcomotiveB 

25  00 
55  00 

26  00 
29  68 

"'$25' 6b' 

23  25 
41  25 

32  50 

Cbieffi  of  fltations.. ....... ........ 

41  66 

33  33 

VTorkmen  in  machlne-sliop 

14  58 

Workmen  at  deposits 

38  00 

26  00 

25  00 
16  66 

11  45 
16  66 

12  50 

19  60 

Ticket  agents 

18  00 
15  00 

45  00 

Brakemen . 

13  52 

12  16 

14  20 

13  84 

14  20 

14  84 

13  52 

14  84 
11  48 

10  50 

.    18  00 

G^eml  sts^tion  hands .... 

Clet'ks  at  stations 

LOADIHG  AND  DISCHABGING. 

25  00 
12  25 

OrflinftTy  i^anfls 

BOAD'BED. 

15  20 

25  00 
16  80 

7  80 

6eneral*'lal}orers 

46  25 

40  00 

30  00 

GBNBRAL  DIBECTIOX. 

90  00 

75  00 

35  00 

Clerks . 

22  50 

LIKE  XSI>  WOBK  DBPABTUBMT. 

150  00 
100  00 
83  33 
4166 

35  40 
19  00 

36  20 
14  58 
31  25 
18  00 
12  00 

3  75 

46  66 

37  50 

33  33 
33  33 

175  00 
58  33 
50  00 
27  50 

...J 

Clerk 

SketcheTs 

Porters 

DIBBCTOBS'   DBPABTMBNT. 

Clerks 

ACcouNTiira  defaetuent. 
Clerks 

COKTBOLLINa  DEPABTMENT. 

CloTka 
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Railway  employes  in  Spain — Continued. 
PER  MONTH— Continued. 


Consular  districts. 

Occupations. 

Barce- 
lona. 

Cadiz. 

benia. 

Madrid. 

Malaga. 

Santan- 
der. 

TEAFFIO  DBPAHTMBHT. 
Head  chief 

$200  00 
58  33 
25  00 
16  66 
27  50 
25  00 
12  50 
4  25 
12  50 
16  66 

16  65 
83  33 
58  33 
45  83 

416  66 
66  66 
50  00 
33  33 
58  33 
50  00 
36  00 
40  00 
35  00 
23  00 
27  00 
25  00 

17  00 

Clerks 

Chiefs  of  trains 



MATBKIAL    ASD    THACTIOH    DEFAETMBNT. 

Chief  of  department  

Clerks 

^ 

VII.  Ship-yards  and  ship-building  in  Spain. 


Occupations. 

Consnlar  districts. 

Cadiz  (60 
hours). 

Malaga. 

Santander 
(60  hours). 

^aval  architects 

$18  75 

Ceneral  clerks 

5  62 

$10  71 

15  00 

11  60 

HlackamitliLS ...- 

6  79 
9  27 
5  21 

4  50 

6  50 

Kiveters  and  holders 

6  50 

5  50 

4  50 

Boys - 

1  80 

WOOD  WORK. 

1]  00 

AsBistaats - - 

4  10 
180 

7  24 

6  95 
10  71 

7  24 

*11  82 
*8  76 

Ship-joiners - 



■"■■■-" 

BALVAGB   AND  WRECKING. 

DlTcrs    

Ship-oarpenterst 

$6  00 

„„ 
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VIII.  Seamen's  wages  in  Spain. 

PEE  MONTH. 
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Occnpations. 

Consular  districts. 

Alicante. 

Barcelona. 

Cadiz. 

Senia. 

Malaga. 

Santander. 

Ocean-going  steam  yessels : 

$90  00 
65  00 
50  00 
87  50 

$96  50 
43  42 

28  85 
38  60 
48  25 
48  25 
38  60 

29  05 
24  13 
29  05 
29  05 
20  26 
15  44 
13  51 
77  20 
57  90 
43  42 
53  07 

$55  00 
30  00 
22  50 

$105.00 
75  00 

Second  mates ............... 

' 

67  50 

Doctors 

50  00 

Pursers 

Cliaplains 

50  OO 

First  stewards 

Quartenuafiters 

19  00 

■ 

25  OO 

CarpenterB -. 

16  DO 

15  50 
87  50 
62  50 
53  07 

15  00 
55  00 
37  60 
27  60 

15  OO 

100  OO 

72  50 

Third  engineers.. 

« 

45  00 

Firemen 

16  00 

40  OO 

23  16 

24  12 
24  12 
17  37 

Oilerst 

13  00 

Ordinary  firemen 

^ 

13  51 

32  50 

Coofes : 

First 

45  00 

24  12 
24  12 
19  30 
9  65 
15  44 

43  43 
28  85 

22  50 

35  OO 

Second 

Third 

Cabin  boys    .  . . 

COASTING  STBAMEBS. 

62  50 
40  00 
27  50 

85  00 
45  00 
32  50 

35  00 
26  00 
22  00 
15  00 

105  OO 

First  mates 

75  00 

■67  50 

19  30 
19  30 

62  73 
38  60 

25  OO 

Caroenters 

14  00 

36  00 
25  00 
18  00 

Engineers : 
First 

72  50 
62  50 
25  00 

100  00 

Second 

72  50 

Cooks. 

35  00 

17  37 
13  51 

13  50 

13  60 

13  00 

14  00 
12  00 
11  00 

15  00 

40  OO 

Greasers  (oilers) 

Boys , . 

7  72 
2123 
19  78 

72  37 
33  77 

1 

BAILINa  VEBBBLS. 

'Ocean  navigation : 

55  00 
30  00 

70  00 
37  50 
27  50 

45  00 
27  50 
18  00 

60  00 

Mirtes               

42  50 

19  30 
19  30 
15  44 
11  68 
19  30 
19  30 

38  60 

2123 

11  58 

9  65 

22  50 

22  50 

13  50 
30  00 
30  00 

,55  00 
30  00 

13  00 

13  00 

14  OO 

Cooks 

Qoasting  trade: 

80  00 

Mates 

13  50 

17  50 

14  00 

20  00 

Gooha 

14  00 

«««  ^*  irUS^A 


^*^^      A^^*^-^. 


annwxA    af-am^a 
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IX.  Store  and  shop  wages  in  Spain. 

[All  employes  in  stores  are  also  famished  with  board  aiid  lodging.^ 


Occnpations. 


Consnlar  districts. 


S 

s 


n 


O 


I 


Banks  or  commercial  offices :  * 

Cashiers 

Bookkeepers 

Corresponding  clerks 

,Gener£d  clerks 

Wholesale  dry  goods  stares:  t 

Salesmen 

G-eneral  clerks 

Cashiers..: 

Bookkeepers 

Retail  dry  goods  stores :  t 

Caahiers 

Bookkeepers 

Salesmen -i 

Eetail  fancy  stores :  t 

Cashiers 

Bookkeepers 

Salesmen! 

General  salesmen : 

.  Betail  hardware  stores 

Betail  grocery  stores 

Betail  Uqnor  stores 

Betail  f urnitDre  stores 

Book  and  stationery  stores 

Betail  drag  stores :  r 

Prescription  clerks,  &c 


$13  12 
11  87 


13  12 
11  87 


$50  eei 

60  31| 
43  42i 
38  77i 

28  13} 
-28  13} 


$3  75 


8  15 


17  53 


$3  80 


3  75 


3  75 
3  75 


6  50 


26  13} 

17  5S 
14  07 
14  07 


$60  46 
61  87 
45  74 
36  99 

28  66 
28  66 


27  51 
32  45 
24  86 

22  85 
29  28 
14  35 

14  10 
11  27 
11  27 

4  85 

5  40 

5  75 


$13  75 


3  25 


9  00 
2  00 


4  87 


$3  90 


3  90 

3  90 
390 
3  00 


4  90 


•  Sixty  honrs.  t  Eighty-four  honrs. 

X.  Household  wages  in  Spain. 

PEE  MONTH. 


Occnpations. 


Consnlar  district. 


I 


I 


HALE. 

Stewards 

Cooks 

Coachmen  (board) 

Coachmen  (withont  board) . 

Footmen. 

Stablemen 

Waiters 

Porters 

Geiieral  servants 


Honsekeepers 

Maids 

Chambermaids 

Cooks 

Seamstresses 

Nnrse 

General  servants. 
Laundresses 


$12  50 


$9  50 
16  00 
32  50 
7  25 
15  00 


$9  65 
U  68 
21  23 


$20  00 
12  00 
21  84 


$8  00 

6  00 

7  00 


5  00 


6  75 

'i'si 


$5  50 


5  50 
11  40 
10  00 
15  90 


2  25 


3  75 
6  00 


I  60 


5  79 
4  83 


3  75 


3  86 
5  79 


2  75 


8  00 

6  SO 
3  25 

7  00 

8  00 

5  50 
2  75 

6  00 


4  00 
3  00 
3  00 


6  00 


2  25 
2  50 
2  00 
1  50 

1  SO 

2  00 


$14  60 


12  00 


3  75 
2  25 


2  75 

i'si) 


'/T-,  »;■":■ 
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XI.  Agrioultueal  wages  in  Spain. 

PEE  DAT. 
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■■«  ■  -                      ,     f 

Consniar  districts. 

\J  '■',■-■.  :'<'a     -//.  Occupations. 

1 

1 

■i 

o 

1 

y 
^ 

1 

■ 

0  47* 
0  37i 

$0  45 

$0  60 

$0  48 

$0  50 
0  25 

$D37i 

0  55 

0  40 

^Lexaporary  laTjorera. -......' 

0  27jk 
0  37J 

0  171 
0  12i 

fcdniBteTS 

Servaiiits  -. 

Male,  with  food 

0  33 

0  6i 

0  5i 
0  90 

06i 

HarvBBt  hands - 

0  82 
0  53 
0  57 
0  57 
0  57 
0  67 

0  47i 

Plowmen - 

Swinttherds --... 

~ 

AgriCTiltnTalIa1)OTeisthroaghant  Spain  generally  work  from  BUnTise  to  sunset,  irith  the  exception  of 
twononrs  allowed  for  breakfast  and  dinner.  They  also  famish  their  own  food  and  lodging.  Honaa, 
servants  excepted. 
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'^,.,,,'  KUSSIA.  : 

^      "  -  REPORT  BY  CONSVL-GENERAL  STANTON,  Of  ST.  FETERSBVBQ. 

Herewith  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit,  in  reply  to  the  Department's 
Labor  Circular,  the  information  which  it  has  been  possible  for  me  to 
collect  in  this  consular  district  and  those  of  the  agencies  at  Cronstadt, 
Eevel,  and  Eiga. 

I  have  experienced,  through  the  apathy  and  indifference  of  the  com- 
munity on  such  matters,  the  greatest  difficulty  in  procuring  the  data  for 
this  report,  and  my  experience  is  borne  out  by  that  of  the  agents. 

On  being  informed  by  the  Central  Statistical  Bureau,  in  answer  to,an 
inquiry  of  mine  in  April  last,  that  they  possessed  no  such  statistics  at 
that  office,  I  at  once  applied  to  the  various  Government  departments 
for  particulars  of  the  wages,  &c.,  of  the  laborers  in  the  employ  of  the 
Government,  and  invoked  the  aid  of  the  legation  to  the  same  end. 

Up  to  the  present  date,  however,  no  reply  has  been  received  either 
at  the  legation  or  this  office. 

Inquiries  made  simultaneously  of  the  leadiiig  employers  of  labor  met, 
as  a  rule,  with  much  the  same  fate.  The  greatest  willingness  to  oblige 
was  generally  expressed,  but  nothing,  in  most  instances,  came  of  these 
professions. 

The  figures  forwarded  are  the  result  of  individual  effort,  and  are  as 
fall  and  exact  as  it  was  possible  for  me  to  procure. 

N^otwithstanding  repeated  disappointments  I  have  retained  this  re- 
-  port,  which  was  Written  two  montns  ago,  in  the  hope  of  making  it  more 
'  complete  by  the  addition  of  data  then  lacking  and  which  I  daily  ex- 
pected to  receive. 

I  am  compelled,  however,  to  forward  th«  report  in  its  inconiplete  statejS 
lest  the  information  arrive  too  late  to  be  of  value  to  the  Department    ' 

Any  particulars  now  omitted  which  it  shall  be  my  good  fortune  to 
receive  shall  be  forwarded  later  pn. 

The  replies  to  the  interrogatories  are  in  the  main  as  applicable  to  the 
agencies  as  to  St.  Petersburg,  the  chief  difference  being  that  the  ohatr- 
acter  and  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  is  better  in  the  Baltic  prov- 
inces and  Finland  than  in  Russia  proper. 

EDGAE  STANTOIS", 

Consul- General. 

TTnitbd  States  Consulate, 

8t.  PetershurgyAugustl,l?>9iL 


I. — Male  LAbob. 

RATES  OP  WAGES. 


As  far  as  obtainable~~the  rates  of  wages  are  given  in  the  accompgjB,^ 
ing  tables,  special  attention  being  called  to  those  of  agricultural  laborer^ 

It  is  difficult;  to  establish  an  average  rate,  in  consequence  of  the  dif- 
ferent methods  prevailing  both  as  to  work  and  to  payment.  In  some 
factories  laborers,  being  lodged  and  fed,  earn  but  nominal  wages ;  in 
others,  M\)rking,  by-thfe  piece,  wages  are  larger;  and  in  others,  again^ 
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being  lodged  but  not  fed,  the  wages  earned  vary  from  those  earned 
tinder  different  systems. 

One  or  two  texamples  will  serve  to  prove  this : 
'    In  the  largest  rope  and  cOrdage  factory  in  this  City  the  laborers  earn, 
working  ten  hours  a  day,  from  28.8  cents  to  55.2  cents  daily,  with  free 
lodging  and  fuel  in  the  factory.  , 

In  the  leading  glass  works  in  this  vicinity  common  laborers  earn  from 
$48  to  $6*7.20  per  annum,  being  lodged  and  fed  at  the  works.' 

Master  hands  work  by  the  piece,  and  earn  from  $57.60  to  $86.40  per 
month,  with  free  lodging  and  fuel,  but  they  are  obliged  to  pay  their  as- 
sistants and  apprentices,  who  receive,  the  former  from  $7.20  to  $14.40, 
the  latter  from  $3.84  to  $4.80  per  month.  Overseers,  assorters,  and 
clerks  receive  in  this  factory  from  $16.80  to  $48  per  month. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  how  difficult  it  is  to  establish  an 
average  rate.  Wages  in  almost  every  individual  case  are  a  matter  of 
bargain,  and  in  this  city  the  wages  of  all  laborers  connected  with  the 
building  trades  fluctuate  largely,  according  as  the  building  trade  is 
active  or  dull.  ,  / 

'  Owing  to  the  excessive  dullness  of  the  present  season  and  the  large 
number  of  unskilled  workmen  out  of  employment,  laborers  of  this  class 
may  be  had  as  low  as  24  cents  per  diem.  t 

Ordinarily  the  average  rate  for  unskilled  labor  and  half-skilled  work- 
men would  range  from  48'  to  57.6  cents. 

COST  OiP  LIVING. 

The  cost  of  living  to  a  laborer  is  as  various  as  the'wages  earied.  It' 
depends  upon  the  demands  the  person  makes  upon  life  and  its  comforts, 
upon  his  being  married  or  single,  and  if  married  upon  his  family's  be- 
ing with  him  in  St.  Petersburg,  or,  as  is  generally  the  case,  in  some. 
Tillage  of  the  interior.  . 

Again,  the  cost  of  living  is  greatly  different  according  as  the  laborer 
is  independent  or  dependent,  i.  e.,  whether  working  for  own  account,  or 
whether,  having  sold  his  labor  to  some  contractor,  he  is  working  lin 
union  with  many  others. 

As  a  rule,  the  Russian  laborer  lays  no  claim  upon  the  comforts  of  life. 
His  wants  are  almost  nil,  and  the  wages  earned  indicate  the  amount 
spent. 

Many  if  not  most  of  the  married  laborers  have  their  families  living: 
in  villages  in  the  country,  and  the  cost  of  their  support  must  be  de- 
ducted from  the  wages  earned.  In  most  cases  also  laborers  have  free 
lodging  and  not  unfrequently  both  food  and  fuel  as  well.  Laborers 
whom  I  have  termed  dependent  are  virtually  slaves  to  the  contractors, 
and  living  and  messing  together  the  expense  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

With  free  lodging  and  fuel,  a  rope  manufacturer  of  this  city  esti- 
mates that  a  laborer  can  live  for  .096  Cent  per  diem.  Cotton  opepiitors 
are  supposed  to  consume,  men,  $4.80 ;  women,  $3.84 ;  children,  $2.88 
per  montb  for  food  and  clothing,  living  in  country  mills  in  barracks  on 
the  premises  rentfrefe,  arid  paying  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Mostoow  about 
48  cents  rental  per  nionth. 

In  a  glass  works  the  cost  of  living  for  a  laborer's  family  is  estimated 
to  be  from  $16.80  to  $24  per  month.  In  a  steam  biscuit  manufactory 
it  is  estimated  that  a  laborer  needs  for  his  support  from  72  cents  to  2.40 
per  week. 
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The  ordinary  prices  paid  by  laborers  for  food,  &c.,  are  as  follows : 


Article. 

Price. 

Article. 

Price. 

Mfeat '. per  pound.. 

Tea do:... 

Milk per  pint. . 

JTish ,.per  pound. . 

Cucumbers per  100. . 

Butter per  pound.. 

Vodki....'. per  bottle.. 

$0. 057 
0.48 

0.048 

0.0384 

0.288 

0.144 

0.153 

Potatoes. per  36 pounds.. 

.Coffee per  pound.. 

Bread:                                ' 

White do..-. 

Black., do... 

Beer per  bottle.. 

Krass do 

$0,384  ' 
0.144 

0.031.,; 

0.0096  to  0.0168 
0.0338 
0.0096  to  0.024 

COMPARISON  OF  WAGES. 

With  but  few  exceptions  wages  have  advanced  since  1878  in  instances 
as  much  as  40  per  cent.,  though  the  average  will  probably  be  found 
between  10  and  15  per  cent. 

The  conditions  of  life  prevailing  then  and  now  are  much  the  same,  ex- 
cept that  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  have  advanced  proportion- 
ately as  the  national  currency  has  depreciated. 

''.  '  '  ' 

HABITS  OF  WORKING  CLASSES. 

The  unanimous  judgment  of  the  employers  is  that  the  Eussian  laborers 
as  a  class  are  idle,, unreliable,  and  wasteful."  They  are  intelligent  and 
obediient,  but  these  redeeming  qualities  shine  forth  only  under  the 
strictest  control. 

The  principal  causes  of  their  degradation  are  drink,  to  which  they  are 
excessively  addicted,  ignorance,  and  the  absence  of  anything  like  homB! 
life. 

The  wholly  unreliable  nature  of  the  ordinary  Eussian  laborer  la  evi-, 
denced  by  the  extensive  employment  of  half  grown  youths  and  lads. 
They  are  seen  everywhere  perfornjing  work  far  beyond  their  years  and 
strength.  This  is  due  solely  to  the  predilection  of  the  men  for  drink, 
for  although  these  boys  do  wonderfully  well  for  their  years,  their  work 
is  equal  to  that  of  adults  neither  in  quality  nor  quantity. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOTfi. 

The  feeling  prevailing  between  employer  and  employ^  is,  on  the  whole, 
good,  being  characterized  on  the  part  of  the  latter  by  an  almost  patri- 
archal confidence  in  and  dependence  on  the  former.  The  employers,; 
however,  as  a  rule,  take  but  little  interest  in  their  workpeople,  and  do" 
little  or  nothing  to  improve  their  condition  and  are  generally  indif '  ' 
ent  as  to  what  becomes  of  them. 


ORGANIZED  CONDITION  OF  LABOR  AND  PRBVALENOT  OP  STRIKES. 

Labor'  organization^  are  unknown,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  trades 
unions  and  similar  societies  would  be  per^mitted  to  exist.  Strikes  are 
practically  unknown,  and  in  those  isolated  instances  where  they  h  ave 
occurred  have  been  put  down  at  once  by  the  direct  action  of  the  polio^ 
authorities.  -  .1 
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FREEDOM  OF  PifRCHASE. 

Laborers  may  parchase  the  necessaries  of  life  where  they  please,  em- 
ployers seldom  if  ever  imposiag  conditions  iu  this  resp6ot.  Wages  are 
paid  either  weekly  or  monthly  in  paper  roubles ;  agricultural  laborers 
often  receive' their  wages  in  advance.  Co-operative  societies  do  not  ex- 
ist among  the  laboring  classes. 

CONDITION   OF  THE  WORKIN&  CLASSES. 

The  general  condition  of  the  working  classes  is  one  of  poverty  and 
want.  Their  manner  of  life,  their  homes,  food,  clothing,  &c.,  are  ex- 
tremely primitive  not  to  say  wretched.  A  little  frugality,  with  the 
utter  lack  of  wants,  would  admit  of  their  saving  something,  even  from 
their  wretched  wages,  but  drink  absorbs  bvery  superfluous  copeck. 

They  have  few  if  any  chances  of  bettering  their  condition,  and  the 
influences  surrounding  them  are  generally  bad.  Their  physical  condi- 
tion isfar  better  than  thfeir  moral  one.  ^ 

,  They  come  to  the  city  on  the  approach  of  summer  in  large  numbers 
seeking  enoiployment.  In  th4  absence  of  a  home,  their  families  having 
been  left  behind  in  the  villages,  they  herd  together  in  miserable  hov- 
els, live  mostly  on  black  bread,  herrings  and  cucumbers,  and,  spending 
their  eVenipgs  in  drunken  bouts,  become  demoralized  in  every  sense  of 
the  word. 

Crowded  into  small  unventilateii  quarters,  living  oh  insufficient  and 
indigestible  food,  surrounded  by  and  dwelling  in  dirt  and  fllth,  they 
fall  easy  victims  to  disease,  and  are  scourged  by  typhoid  fever  in  all  its 
forms.  '  , 

Linen  trousers  and  shirt,  the  latter  worn  outside  the  former,  with 
high  boots,  in  which  the  trousers  are  tucked,  or  bast  shoes,  form,  \jfith  i 
the  addition  of  a  sheep  skin  coat  in  winter,  their  principal  clothing. 

Beyond  this  and  food  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  they 
are  absolutely,  without  wants,  and  this  very  wantlessness  of  the  masses 
reacts  most  detrimentally  on  the  trade  and  manufacturing  industries  of 
the  country.  ^  •  , ' 

TheEussian  laborer's  habit  of  leaving  to  seek  work  in  cities,  where  )\ 
he  often  remains  for  years  without  returning,  is  the  cause  of  infinite 
harm,  bpth  to  hii^  family  and  himself.    The  healthy  influences  of  liome- 
life  are  lost  to  both,  whilst  those  of  immorality  and  dissipation  smother 
and  obliterate  all  better  feelings.  .  / 

Some  of  the  larger  factories,  mostly  thpse-  under  the  management  of/ 
foreigners,  have  taken  pains  to  improve  the  condition  of  their /work- 
pe()ple  by  building  suitable  dwellings,  establishing  schools,  &c.,  butthe 
vast  majority  of  employers  are  indifferent  to  the  condition  of  their  work- 
people, who  live  and  die  in  a  state  of  wretchedness  and  poverty. 
'  The  Finns  and  other  laborers  of  the  Baltic  provinces  are  in  all  respects 
superior  to  the  Eussians.  '  . 

The  following  examples,  taken  from  actual  life,  will  furnish  some  little 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Eussian  laborer  lives  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances: 

Married  laborers  live  in  separate  lodgings,  consisting  of  two  rooms, 
which  they  receive  rent  free  from  the  proprietor.  Bach  house  contains 
two  lodgings.  Here  they  feed  themselves  and  cultivate  the  gardens 
allotted  to  them.  '  i 

XTnmarried  men  dwell  together  in  one  large  room,  a  square  fathom 
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Superficial  space  being  allotted  to  each  person.    These  men  are  fed  by  ; 
the  employer  at  a  cost  of  $3.36  to  $3.84  per  month.  ; 

The  proprietor  says  of  these  people,  "A  few  save  their  wages,  and 
bhose  who  do  not  are  given  to  drink.  Their  physical  condition  is  good, 
their  moral  one  the  reverse." 

A  HOUSE  porter's  STATEMENT. 

An  upper  doornik,  or  house  porter,  makes  the  following  statements  in 
reply  to  the  questions  put  to  liim : 

g^Question.  How  old  are  you? — Answer.  Twe?ty-nine  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A.  I  am  upper  house  porter,  and  have,  with  two  as- 
sistants or  under  porters,  the  charge  of  the  house — i.  e.,  we  must  keep  the  street  before 
the  house,  the  sidewalk,  the  courtyard,  &o.,  in  good  order ;  must  carry  wood  to  all  the 
tenants,  remove  the  accumulated  dirt  and  ashes  from  the  lodgings ;  must  keep  watch 
on  house  and  tenants  and  all  who  enter  or  leave  it ;  must  see  that  all  tenants  are  sup- 
plied with  passes ;  must  report  to  the  police  all  arrivals  and  departures,  &o. ;  must 
remove  from  roof  and  courtyard  and  sidewalks  all  snow  and  ice,  &o. 

Q.  What  wages  do  yon  receive? — A.  I  receive  &om  landlord  $12  per  month,  and  $7.30 
from  tenants,  making  $19.20  per  month,  with  free  lodging. 

Q.  How  many  hours  do  you  work  a  day? — A.  I, work  with  my  assistants  in  turns 
night  and  day.  The  number  of  Hours  is  difficult  to  determine,  but  I  suppose  from 
ten  to  twelve,  with  two  hours  for  meals. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family? — ^A.  I  have  a  wife  and  two  children,  the  eldest  eight,  the 
youngest  an  infant. 

Q.,  Can  you  support  your  family  on  such  wages. — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Whatdoj^onr  total  earnings  amount  to? — A.  My  total  income  varies  from  $'240 
to  $268,  according  as  the  croi>s  from  my  land  in  the  country  are  good  or  bad. 

Q.  What  use  do  you  make  of  this  money  ? — ^A.  Clothing  for  self  and  family,  $57.60; 
food  for  self  and  family,  $8().40 ;  send  to  village  to  support  parents,  $72 ;  taxes  on  land 
in  village,  $21.60;  passport,  96  cents;  school  money,  96  cents;  total,  $239,52. 

Q.  Of  what  kind  of  food  do  your  daily  meals  consist? — A.  Breakfast,  tea  and 
wljite  bread ;  dinner  and  supper,  soup  and  meat  four  days  in  the  week ;  the  other 
days  are  fast  days,  when  neither  meat  nor  fat  are  eaten  ;  on  such  days  our  meals  con- 
sist of,  bread,  fish,  &o. 

•  This  man  occupies  with  his  family  and  assistants,  or  four  adults  and  two  children 
one  small  room  withtwo  windows. 

Similar  questions  put  to  a  packer  in  a  glass  factory  elicited  the  following  replies : 

Age,  forty-two  years ;  has  wife  and  five  children  in  village ;  earns  $12  per  month ;  ^ 
with  free  lodging  for  self;  works  eleven  hours  dally,  with  one  and  a  half  hours  for 
meals.  Totallncome  about  $264,  about  $120  of  which  is  the  product  of  the  land  cul- 
tivated by  his  family.  His  expenses  are  :  clothing-for  self  and  family,  $38.40 ;  food,  ' 
iucliiding  what  land  produces,  $102.12;  taxes  on  land.  $19.20;  school  mooey,  $1.92; 
passport,  96  cents;  sends  family  in  village, $10 ;  sundries  (unexplained), $55.40 ;  total, 
$264.     Meals  same  as  at  Dvornik. 

Same  questions  propounded  to  a  metal-turner  in  an  iron  foundry  elicited  the  follow- 
ing replies :    \  , 

Age,  forty -five  years;  has  wife  and  two  children ;  earns  72  cents  daily  ;  works  eleven 
hours  daily ;  wife  earns  $2.40  per  month  by  sewing.  Total  annual  income  is  $254.40. 
His  expenses  are:  Rent,  $34.56;  food,  $190;  clothing,  $24;  taxes,  $2.40;  sundries, 
$3.44 ;  total,  $254. 

Fone  of  the  foregoing  laborers  save  anything,  most  parents  being 
supported  in  their  old  age  by  their  children. 

All  of  these  men  are  more  or  less  illiterate ;  neither  knew  how  much 
his  clothing  and  necessary  expenses  came  to,  having  apparently  never 
made  a  calculation  of  income  and  expenditure,  nor  would  either  of  them 
concede  that  any  part  was  spent  at  the  tavern. 

MEANS  FOR   SAFETY   OP  EMPLOTlfeS. 

Uniform  and  regular  provisions,  for  the  safety  of  the  employed  do  ' 
not  exist,  the  means  furnished  beiilg'  jn  each  instance  dependent  on  the 
character  of  the  individual  emnlover.     G-enerallv  nverv  nrAnanfirvn  I'o 
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taken  against  fire,  as  much,  however,  if  not  more,  in  the  interest  of  the 
employer  than  of  the  employed. 

Injured  and  sick  laborers  are  treated  gratis  in  all  large  works,  many 
of  which  have  their  own  medical  man  and  apothecary.  Ordinarily  such 
laborers  receive  full  pay  whilst  incapacitated  from  work,  and  in  some 
instances  the  permanently  disabled  are  pensioned,  and  the  heirs  of  those' 
laborers  who  may  have  been  killed  in  the  performance  of  their  duty  re- 
ceive for  life  a  larger  or  smaller  percentage  of  the  deceased's  wages.  • 

As  alrea;dy  stated,  it  is  extremely  rare  th^t  the  employer  interests 
himself  in  the  moral  or  physical  condition  of  the  employed.  The  rela- 
tions existing  between  them  are  purely  those  of  master  and  servant,  but, 
tabtwithstanding  this  indifference  of  the  master,  are  of  a  most  amicable 
nature. 

POLITICAL  BIGHTS. 

The  working  classes  possess  no  political  rights  and  exert  no  influence 
whatever  on  the  legislation.  •  The  laborer  as  a  rule  pays  a  head  tax  of 
about  $1.44  and  about  93.6  cents  for  passport.  The  land-owning  peas- 
ant has  also  certain  variable  dues  to  pay  to  the  commune.  Passports 
are  obligatory,  and  the  dues  paid  therefor  entitle  the  holder  to  free  treat- 
ment in  hospitals. 

In  latter  years  the  tendency  of  legislation  has  been  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  and  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  working  classes. 

CAUSES  OP  EMIGHlATIOlsr,  ETC. 

Emigration  from  Eussia  is  wholly  unimportant,  being  mostly  confined 
to  Jews,  who  have  been  induced  to  leave  tlieir  homes  by  religious  per- 
secution. 

Migration,  however,,  from  one  portion  of  the  country  to  the  other  is 
of  constant  occurrence,  and  is  caused  either  by  lack  of  employment  or 
the  e^austion  of  the  soil. 

II. — Female  Labor. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  number  of  women  and  children  em- 
ployed in  the  district  of  St.  Petersburg. 

WAGES  PAID  TO  PEITALE  ADULTS. 

Agricultural  laborers  earn  from  14.4  to  33.6  cents  a  day.  Charwomen 
earn  28.8  cents  a  day  with  food,  and  48  cents,  if  finding  themselves. 
Women  working  by  the  piece  in  cigarette  factories  earn  from  $1.92  to 
#3.36  per  wfeek,  the  average  being  $•2.40.  The  average  daily  wage  of 
an  ordinary  unskilled  female  is  from  19.2  to  24  cents. 

HOURS  OP  LABOR. 

In  mills,  when  working  night  and  day,  they  work  in  six-hour  changes ; 
otherwise  13J  hours  daily,  i.  e.,  from  5  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.,  with  IJ  hours' 
for  meals.    Agricultural  laborers  work  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  with  3 
hours  for  meals.  : 

As  a  rule-their  physical  condition  is  wretched,  and  thbir  moral  one  no 
■better. 

.  The  Streglitz,  Narva,  and  some  few  other  large  mills  do  what  they 
can  for  the  iniprovementof  employes,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
no  attention  is  raaid  to  their  imnrovement  whatever. 
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MEANS  PROVIDED  FOR  SAPBTT.  ' 

In  a  few  of  the  better  mills,  ladders  are  attached  to  all  stories,  and 
machinery  -which  is  dangerous  is  railed  in.    No  more  precaution  is;* 
taken,  however,  than  in  the  case  of  male  operatives,  and  in  general  the 
precautionary  measures  taken  are  imperfect  and  unreliable. 

SANITART  MEASURES. 

The  Streglitz  and  Narva  cotton-mills  have  a  lazaret  and  apothecary 
on  the  premises,  where  the  disabled  sick  receive  free  treatment.  All 
hands  receive  during  their  sickness  or  disability  one-half  of  their  wages. 
The  same  rule  governs  women  during  their  confinement,  who  are  not 
permitted  to  work  from  definite  dates  before  and  after  their  confine- 
ment. 

Such  provisions  are  found,  however,  only  in  the  best  and  largest  mills.^ 
As  a  general  rule,  as  little  is  done  for  the  sick  and  disabled  as  is  pos- 
sible. 

COMPARISON  OF  WAGES. 

The  wages  of  women  have  increased,  though  in  a  lesser  degree  than 
those  of  men,  whilst  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  has  advanced  ; 
as  much  for  the  one  as  for  the  other.    As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  the 
employment  of  women  has  had  no  effect  on  the  wages  of  men^  and  the 
effect  on  social  and  industrial  conditions  is  unknown  to  me. 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN  AND   CHILDREN. 

The  great  mass  of  women  employed  in  factories  are  entirely  without 
education,  and  their  children  are  equally  lacking  therein.  In  a  few 
mills,  which  may  be  called  model  ones,  schools  are  established,  and  ef- 
forts are  made  to  impart  the  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  a  little 
arithmetic  to  the  employes,  but  in  general  no  effort  of  the  kind  is  made 
by  employers.  Children  are  largely  employed,  and  were  formerly  over- 
worked. Since  May,  1884,  children  under  twelve  may  not  be  employed,. 
and  those  under  fifteen  for  not  more  than  eight  hours  out  of  twenty- 
four,  and  must  be  taught  to  read  and  write  at  the  employer's  expense. 

This  is  the  law,  but  I  am  led  to  believe  that  in  most  cases  it  is' a  dead 
letter. 

Family  circles  and  home  life  as  existing  among  the  laboring  classes- 
in  Am^erica  is  unknown  here.  Men  wander  from  their  villages  seeking  . 
work;  remaining  away  the  entire  summer,  and  often  for  years.  In  the  , 
villages  several  families  are  crowded  together  in  one  house,  and  family  f 
life  under  such  circumstances  cannot  develop  the  charms  which  endear  ^ 
it  to  our  hearts.  The  influences,  therefore,  of  employment  in  factories 
are  less  felt,  though  doubtless-  the  effects  on  the  individual  are  much  l 
the  same. 

'    As  before  stated,  the  moral  standard,  both  of  males  and  females,  is- 
low.    The  physical  appearance  of  the  laborers  is  not  good  nor  healthy, 
yet  their  powers  of  endurance  and  their  insensibility  to  heat  and  cold  ■ 
are  simply  wonderful. 

Women  and  children  invariably  become  old  before  their  time,  the 
change  in  appearance  from  a  girl  of  eighteen  to  a  woman  of  twenty-five 
being  so  great  as  to  render  the  person  unrecognizable.  « 
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I.   GrENEBAIi  TRADES. 
(daily  work  of  tweVee  'hows)  in  St.  PeUrsiwg. 
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Occupations. 


BUILDDfO  TEADKS. 


Masons  (for  summer  and  found)  A 

.-'  Tenders  (for  summer  and  found) 

Plasteifers  (for  summer  and  found) 

,   '  Tenders  (for  summer  and  found) 

PfB  (for  summer  and  found) '. 
sneers  (for  summer  and  found) ^. 
bers'(nionttal7  and  found) 
jy.   .f^asistonts  (monthly  and  found) : 

Carpenters  (for  summer  and  found) 

G^-fLtters  (monthly  and  found) 


OTHBB  TEADES.- 


Bakers  (monthly  and  found) 

Blacksmiths  (monthly  and  found) 

-■  Strikers  (monthly  and  found) 

Eook:liinders  (daily  and  not  found) 

Bookbinders, -in  piece-work 

Brickmakers  (daily  and  found)  

Brlckmakera,  per  1,000 

^EEiOkinakers,  per  summer , 

^^SB^ST&XmQUwlY  and  found) 

aitphers  (taonthly  and  found)  '. , 

TBijass-fonndiBrs  (daUy  and  not  found) 

^C^lnet^akers  (monthly  and  found) 

BBpfectionera  (monthly  and  found) 

.(ilgai'aind  cigarette-makers  (daily  and  not  found)  .. 

flgaiette jnakers,  per  1, 000,  -women 

■j^garB-makers,  per  1,000,  men  .- 

i^'opeift  (montAily  and  found) 

^tlers  (monthly  and  found) 

^Staierr,  -ffith.ftee  lodgings  (monthly  and  found). 

V-^'-Draymen  and  teamsters  (monthly  and  found)  .. 

r*^i  ^C&h-  and  carriage  (monthly  and  found) ' 

t  lA'  Street  railways  (monthly  and  not  found) 

;Byers  (monthly  and  found)  --.' 

'lE^graTers  (monthly  and  found) 

■Whrriers  (monthly  and  found) 

Gardeners  (monthly  and  found) 

Hatters  (monthly  and  found) 

Horse-sheers  (monthly  and  found) 

Jewelers  (monthly  and  not  found) 

Lahorers,  porters,  &c.  (daily  and  not  fonnd) 

Iiithographers  (monthly  and  found) 

Millwriehts  (daily  and  not  fonnd) 

ITail-makers,  hand  (monthly  and  not  found) .... 

Potters. 


Lowest.    Highest.    Averagei 


$86.00 

14. 40 

38.40 

14.40 

48.00 

14.40 

7.20 

7.20 

19.20 

7.20 


4.80- 
7.20 
3.36 
.334 
9.60 


tS4.  00 
24.00 
60.00 
24.06 
96.00 
48.00 
19.20 
19.20 
72.00 
28.80 


14.40 
31.20 

7.20 

,.768 

28.80 

.96 

2.16 
72.00 
96.00 
19. 20 

1.68 

28.  80 

48.00 

.72 

.36 

2.40 
12.  op 
24.00 
72.00 

6.72 
12. 00 
12.00 
12.00 
28.80 
16.80 
24.00 
28.80 
28.80 
72.00 
.84 
'24.00 

2.40 
28.80 


Printers  (monthly  and  found) 1, 

Teachers  elementary,  public  schools  (aniiually,  with  free  lodging) . 

Saddle  and  harness  makers  (monthip  and  fonnd) 

Saii-niakerS' (monthly  and  found) ' 1 

Stevedores  (monthly  and  not  found)...'. 

Tanners  (monthly,  with  lodgings,  not  fonnd) 

Tailors  (monthly  and  found) 

Telegraph  operators  (monthly  and  not  found) 

Tinsmiths  (daily  and  not  fonnd) ■ 

"WeaTers,  outside  of  mills  (nv>nthly  and  not  found) 


7. 
120 
4. 
5. 
9. 
6. 
4. 
7. 


I  36.  00 
240.00 
24.00 
16,80 
19.20 
12.00 
36.00 
48.00 
1.44 
28.80 
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II.  Paotoeies,  mills,  etc. 

I  paid  per  mowtkfor  twelve  to  thirteen  hows  daily  work  in  cotton  faetories  or  mills  in 

Muaaia. 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Kghest. 


Average. 


COTTON  MILLS. 

ratva  (working  76  boms  per  week) : 

Wages  in  spinning  department- . . 

"Wages  in  weaving  department . . . 
ity  and  country  milla 

Cotton  mixers,  men  and  women.. 

ScntcUng-room 

Grinders 

Strippers 

'  Can  tenders,  boys  and  girls 

iap  piecers 

Drawing  tenders 

SInbbing  tenders 

Intermediate  tenders 

^Roving  tenders 

Seelers 

Makers-np 

Packers 

"Winders 

"Warpers 

Weavers 

.  !Mecbanics -- 

Foremen : 

•    Blacksmitbs 

Laborers 

Dressers 

Spinners 1.... 

JPiecers 


$2  16 

$2  16  to  2  40 

4  80 

4  80 

6  72 

6  24 

3  36 

4  80 
4  80 
4  80 
4  80 
4  80 
4  80 

3  84 

7  68 

8  64 

4  80 
612 
4  80 

11-52 
11  52 

9  60 

4  80 

5  76 
10  66 

7  68 


$20  16  to  $20  64 

26  40 

5  76 

5  76 

7  68 

7  20 

4  32 

5  76 

5  76 

6  76 
5  76 
5  76 
S  76 

4  80 

8  64 

9  60 

5  76 

7  68 

6  72 
14  40 
14  40 
11  62 

5  76 

6  72 
14. 40 

9  60 


:1 


$7  20 


to  $7  44 
960 


528 

7  20 

6  72 

3  84 
5  28 
528 
528 
528 
5  28 
528 
4,32 

8  16 

9  12 
528 

7  20 
5  76 

12  96 
12  9C 
10  56 

5  28 

6  24 
12  48 

4  80 


Wages  paid  in  va/rious  factories. 


OccupationB. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

'                                                          GLTIB  PAOTOBT. 

(Per  montb,  10  to  12  bours  daily.) 
Dommon  bands:                                                                     ' 
■  Male* 

$5  76 
3  ^ 
24  00 
24  00 
12  00 

96 

96 
72 
72 
96 

$8  64 
5  76 
48  00 
48  00 
24  00 

4  80 

1  68 
144 
1  92 
144 

/I 
$6  72 

Female* 

480 

3-lue  boilers* _, ... 

36  00 

Mecbanics* ...-- .                       .      .        -. 

36  00 

18  00 

BISCUIT  ABD  CBAOKEE  PAOTOKY. 

2  40 

BRONZE  FACIOBT. 

153 

[ffounters  ; 

do    .. 

1  29 

Clutters 

do 

1  53 

Bilders 

do    .: 

1  20 

do.... 

43 

An.... 

72 

2  69 
1  44 
1  81 
1  84 
1  72 
1  44 
1  44 

144 

3  14 

2  59 

3  31 
2  07 
2  59 
2  1ft 
1  72 

108 

EOPB  AND  COEDAGE  FACTOEY. 
\ 

-.   .,            '                    (Per  week  of  60  bours.) 

2  86- 

Spinners  by  macbine 

2  02 

2  56 

1  95 

2  15 

rarmen ' 

1  80 

Common  laborers  and  boys.    .J...          .                  . 

1  58 

*  Including  lodging,  llgbt,  and  Are. 
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III.  FODNDEIES,  MACHINE-SHOPS,  AND  IRON  WORKS. 

Wages  paid  m  won  works  m  Russia.  ■  "  ^ 

[Week  of  sixty-eight  hoara.] 


Occupations. 


Lowpst.     Highest.   Aveiage. 


CasteTB  and  formeTs ^ 

Aroi'Bi'tioes w. 

Common  laborers  in  fonndry : 

Casting  cleaners 

Joiners  and  model-makers 

Iiocksmiths 

Locksmiths'  assistants 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers *-- 

Fadnters  .-- 

Chiselers  and  monnters 

Tinsmith , 

Solderer ' 

Coppersmith ...i 

Grmder  aad  polisher 

Brooze-workers 

Gilders 

Ifetal-workers --.. 

Hetal-tamers : 

Metal-planers 

liahorers ^ 


Per  day. 
$0  48 
12 

31.2 
33.6 
57.6 
48 


35 

48 

81.6 

48 

64.8 

72 

48 

64.fi 

60 

48 

72 

48 


Per  day. 

$1  20 
28 
43.2 
6716 
91.2 
81.6 
62.4 

'    81.6 
'      43.2 
72 
1  05.6 
72 
96- 
96 
64.8 
91.2 
76.8 
96 

86.4 
62.4 
40.8 


Perweeh. 
$4  62 

1  44 

2  28 

3  19. 

4  17 

5  10 
2' 61 

•5  33 
2^8 
♦4  61 

6  76 
"5  20 
*6  77 
•8  84 
*4  17 

4  61 
4.03 
490 
'  *5  47 
"5  76 
2  16 


*Fiece- workers,  and  consequently  attain  so  high  an  average. 

rV".  Glass-workers. 

Wages  pmdper  week  to  glasa-worlcers  in  Russia. 


Occapation. 


Fireman 

Melter ., 

Melter;  assistant 

Glass-master 

Glass-master,  assistant. 
Boys 


Lowest. 


$2  40 
3  60 

1  92 
14  40 

2  40 


Highest. 


$3  84 
4  80 


3  84 
1  20 


Oconpation. 


Assorters 

Packers .. 

Potters 

Smiths 

Grinders 

'Female  packers 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


$3  36 

$4  80 

1  92 

7  20. 

7  20 

12  00 

•4  32 

6  00 

3  84 

9  60 

96 

3  36 
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VI.  EAILWAT  EMPiQTifeg. 
Wages  paid  ;peir  year  to  employes  on  the  Moscow  railway. 


■■■^ 


Oocnpatiozis. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


% 


liboomotlve  drivers." ^  

Xocomotive  dTiVerE^  afisistants 

Locomotive  firemen* , 

Cax^easerp'^ 

Train  examiners  t t-.-. 

Enginemep  at  water  stations  * — -v  ■  -  - 

■Watchmen  at  locomotive  depots  t 

CoUdnotors : 

!        FaSsenget  trains* 

Treiglit  trains  * 

Brakemen : 

Passenger  trains  * 

Freight  trains  * 

Baggagemen,  passepger  trains  * 

Switchmen*  , 

"Watchmen :  ■ 

Online* 

On  bridges* 

On  crossings* : 

Foremen  at  locomotive  depots  t 

Manager  of  car  repair  shops  t 

Manager  of  locomotive  repair  shops  t . 
Foremen : 

/,    '  Filling  shops  t i ....' 

_Smith  shopst :. 

'       Boiler  shopst 

!'  -    Foundry  ^nopst. --.I 

-    M  Model  shopsr 

:    ,     'Wheelshopstc 

Erecting  shops  t r 

,   Paintshopsti 

■^  -   '  TJi)holsteiing  shopst 

' '.  ,*  Joinefcs'  shopt  .1 

'  Can)enters*  shopt 

Car^erecting  shopt 

'  Saw  and  planing  mint 

-^taition  masters  1 

Ticket  clerks  t - 

'.Bookkeepers  .._... 

■  Acconntants .' 1 

Foreman  of  plate-layers  t 

'Plate-lay  erst ... I 

Section  track  engineer  t 

'  Assistant  section-track  engineert 


WOBKMEN  IN  SHOrS. 


$576  00 
249  60 
115  20 
115  20 
172  80 
115  20 
57  60 

240  00 
,  172  80 

115  20 

115-20 

115  20 

57  60 

46  08 

46  08 

48  08 

676  00 


TTpholflterers , 

Oar  painters  - 

Joiners , 

'Sawyers 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers  in  smithy  . . 
Fitters,  machinistii. 

Molders 

Spring  makers 

Coppersmiths 

Metal  turners . . .  ^ . . . 


.per  month.. 

do..., 

do.... 

do.... 

..do.'... 

do..., 

do.... 

do..,. 

do... 

do... 

do-... 


240  60 
SOI  60 
432  00 
240  00 


115  20 
864  00 
432  00 


9  84 
9  60 
984 
14  40 
9  60 
7  68 
9  84 
9  84 
9  84 
9  84 
9  84 


$768  00 
345  60 
172  80 
172-80 
220  40 
201  60 
86  40 

345  60 
240  00 

172  80 
144  00 
172  80 
86  40 

69  12 
.  67  20 

57  60 
1, 152  00 
1, 728  00 
1,  728  00 

1, 008  00 
720  00 
720  OO 
576  00 
576  00 
576  00 
864  00 
480  00 
480  00 
576  00 
576  00 
576  00 
480  00 

1, 162  00 
384  00 
960  00 
480  00 
432  00 
172  80 

1, 728  00 
576  00 


19  44 
19  20 
19  20 
19  20 
9  98 
10  56 

23  04 
19  20 
19  44 

24  00 
19  20 


$672  0» 
288  00 
131  00 
131  00 
191  60 
144  OO 
89  12 

312  00  ■ 
201  60 

144  OO 
120  00 
124  80 
67  20 

57  60 
57  60 
5184 
720  «0 


480  00 
240  00 
576  00 
345  60. 


144  00 

1, 152  00 

4«0  00 


14  61 
14  41 

14  51 
14  64 
984 
'8  64 
14  40 
14  4» 
14  64 
14  H 
14  40 


*  Have  &ee  lodgings  and  nnifoma. 


t  Have  free  lodgings  in  addition  to  pay. 
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IX.  Store  aito  shop  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  year  in  stores,  wholesale  or  retoAl,  to  males  and  females  in  81.  Petersburg. 


Oocnpations. 


IiOtreat. 

$960  00 

480  00 

■    384  00 

240  80 

192  00 

168  00 

86  40 

57  60 

206  40 

48  00 

Highest. 


Ulanager  — ^ 

Ehiokkeeper 

Cbrtesponding  clerk. 

Dfflbe  clerk 

Clerk 

F&st  BalesTroman  . . . 
Second  BaleBWoman- . 

Apprentice 

Artelshick  (oaehler) 
A.rtelBliiok  (porter) . . 


$2, 880  00 
1, 440  00 
1, 200  0* 
960'  Of) 
480  00 
432  00 
144  00 
120*00 
576  0» 
120  00 


X.  HotrSBHOLD  WAGES  IN   TOWNS  AND  CITIES. 
Wages  putd  per  month  to  hovsehold  servamts  in  St.  Petersiurg. 


\ 

Occupations.                '          ^                 ' 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Ayerage. 

CooXs : 

Male 

$9  60 

3  84 
19  20 

7  20 

3  84 
28.8 

720 

4  32    . 
2  40 

5  76 

$48  00 

9  60 

,3»60 

24  po 

9  60 

48 

9  60 

4  80 

3  84 

7  60 

$14  40 
4  80 

24  00 

'    19  20 

4  80 

38 

8  40 

4  45 

3  36 

ladiea'^maid 

7  20 

Xl.  AGRICULTURAL  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  to  agrumliii/ral  laborers  and  household  (coimtry)  servants  in  Bimsia. 


Occupations. 


Ijaborer: 

Sammer '■ .--. per  da 

Antumn do. 

winter '. do. 

,<      Spring do. 

-yages  for  summer,  irom  Uarck  15  to  October  15,  with  board 

^.waiees  for  Tinter,  raom  October  15  to  Harch  15,  with  board 

ij^ntract  wages  for  harvesting  one  desyatine  ( acres)  of  grain. . . 

'Xiiiwing  per  desyatine 

Sowing  and  harrowing,  per  desyatine 

.Hg^-cnttlng,  perdesyatine '. 

rHJlasishing,  per  pood 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$0  28.8 

$0  72 

24 

72 

14.4 

33.6 

28.8 

72 

14  40 

38  40 

9  60 

19  20 

2  88 

12  00 

2  88 

6  76 

96 

2  88 

72 

1  44 

2.4 

8.6 

$0  50 

48 

24 

50 

26  40 

14  40 


'V 
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XV.  Printers  and  printing  offices.  ' 

Staiemmi  showing  the  wages  paid  per  month  for  ten  to  twelve  hours  daily  work  to  printers 
(iompositors,  pressmen,  prodf-reaiers,  4-0. ),  in  St.  FeterSlurg. 


Occupations. 


Lowest.        Highest  ATer»ge.t^ 


Priiitiiig  office : 

Lithographers 

Tj;peeetters 

Printers 

Laborers 

f  uhlishing  house  :  * 

Typesetters,  finding  themselves 

Typesetters,  placard 

Printers,  hand-press 

Master  at  machine,  fast  press  .., 

Feeder  at  machine 

Tnmer  at  machine  ...' 


424  00 

$06  00 

16  80 

33  60 

9  60 

19  20 

4  80 

7  20 

21  60  to  24  00 

36  00 

14  40  to  16  80 

24  00 

12  00 

16  80 

2160to»00 

36  00 

9  60  to  12  00 

14  40 

6  24  to  7  20 

960 

*  These  men  h^re  free  lodging,  hat  feed  themselres  at  a  cost  per  month  of  $3.36. 


.    CEONSTADT. 

REPORT  BY  OONSULAB  AGENT  WIOOINS. 

I.  General  trades. 

Wages  paiiper  day  of  twelve  hours  in  Cronstadt. 


Ocoapations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

BUILCmO  TBABES. 

$0  35 
20 
35 
20 
35 
20 
GO 
75 

30 
60 
60 
25 

40 
50 

50 
20 
30 
30 
1  60 
80 
40 
SO 

$0  70 
50 
70 
SO 
70 
50 
JSO 
175 

70 
1  40 
1  00 

65 

80 
1  50 

'         80 
40 
1  00 
1  50 
6  00 
1  50 
80 
3  00 

,0  52t 

Sfasons - 

^ 

,      Tenders 

Plasterers 

?^ 

Tenders 

Carpenters , 

1  05 

XJasfitters ; 

1  25 

OTHER  TRADES. 

Bakers 

SO 

Blacksmiths 

1  00 

Strilters 

75 

Bookbinders 

45 

Batchers 

60 

.Cabinet-makers 

100 

Drivers:" 

Draymen  and  teamsters 

65' 

Cab  and  carriage 

30 

laborers,  porters,  &o 

65 

Printers 

90 

Teachers,  pubUo  schools ; 

3  25 

Stevedores 

iTailors  .,.'. 

60 

Telegraph  operators 

1  75 

LABOR   IN    EUROPE RUSSIA. 


vni.  Sbameh's  wages. 
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Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  (officers  and  men) — distinguishing  between  ocean,  coast,  and 
river  navigation,  and  between  sail  and  steam — in  Cronstadt,  Bussia. 


Occnpationa. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

$30  00 
20  00 
16  00 
30  00 
]S  00 
15  00 
8  00 

$60  00  , 
40  00 
30  00 
60  00 
20  00 
20  00 
15  00 

$45  00 
30  00 

22  50 

EngiDeers -,'. _ ....1 

45  00 

^romen ... ... ,. ^ 

17  50 

Able  Boameu -i... 

17  50 

11  50 

X.  Household  wa&es  in  towns  and  oitibs. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  household  servants  in  Cronstadt,  Bussia. 


Oconpations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

$12  00 

«  00 

10  00 

$20  00 
12  00 
15  00 

$16  00 

S'einalo  serraht .... ^ 

9  00 

Cortei?s>  (dronuks) . .. . 

12  50 

'  *     '              f 

KEVEL. 

SEPOBT  BY  OONSULAB  AOENT  MJlTER. 

,  1.  General  trades. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty-nine  to  sevenly-five  hours  in  Bevel. 


Oooapatioiis. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Ocon:^ations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

BUILDIHG  TBADE8. 

$3  00 

1  50 
9  00 

2  10 

3  30 
1  50 

15  00 
6  00 
1  50 

$3  30 
2  25 

15  00 

2  25 

3  60 
2  25 

16  00 
9  00 
2  25 

$6  00 

.     1  60 

3  00 

3  00 

4  50 
2  00 

$9  00 
2  25 

3  30 

Hod-carriera    

Gasiitters 

3  30 

OTHBB  TEADKS. 

TenderB .    ...         

Tenders .                

6  OO 

Slaters .!?..;:.:::::::::;;::: 

Brickmakers 

00 

Tenders -. 

II.  Factories,  mills,  etc. 


Wages  paid  per 

week  of  seventy-five 

hours  va  factories  or  mills  in  Bevel. 

,  Oconpations. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Occnpationa. 

Lowest. 

Hlgheet. 

Engineers ...... . 

$4  00 
2  53 

$5  00 
3  00 

$2  00 
90 

$2  50 
1  20 

B^remen 

female  day-Liborers 

1464  ;-  LABOR   IN   EUROPE-^iaUSSIA. 

IX.   STOBE  and  shop  "WAGES.  f 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  stxty  hours  in  stores,  wholesale  or  reiail,  in  Eevel.' 


Oocnpations. 

Lowest. 

Highest, 

Clerks          

$7  00, 
2  50 

$15  00 

7  00> 

X.  Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  household  servants  (towns  and  ciiies)  in  Bevel,  Estonia,  Mussia 


'  Oocnpations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Occnpations. 

Lowest. 

Highest.;' 

Cook                '  . 

$2  00 
2  50 
5  00 
8  00 

$3  00 

3  60 

10  00 

12  50 

Housekeeper 

$8  00 
i  00 
2  50 

$12  5» 

5  (i& 

3  5ft 

Coachman ,.. 

, 

RIGA. 

BEPOUT  BY  OONSVLAR  AGENT  BOMBOLDT, 

I.  General  trades. 

,    Wages  paid  per  weeh  of  sixty  hours  in  Riga. 


Occupations. 


BDTLDING  TRADES. 

Bricklayers 

'    Hod-carriers ,. 

'^AfasonB , 

Tenders 

^  Plasterers 

<,       Tenders 

Slaters  

Boofers : 

Tenders 

,  'SPlninbers, 

'      Assistants 

Carpentters 

Gasntters 

'  OTHER  TRADES. 

Bakers: - 

locksmiths 

Strikers 

Bookbinders '. 

Brick-makers 

.Btewers 

Btitchei's 

i^rasSffonnders 

Ca/binet-makers 

'  Gonfeotloners , 

Ciigar-makers 

Coopers   

Cutlers " " ' 

Distillers .,..,.. 

DriTers : 

Dra.ymeu  and  teauisters...: , 

Cab  and  carriage l... 

Street  railways '  \" 

Dyers \....\ 

iEngraTers \\\\ 

Furriers ■, '.'.'.[.'.'. 

lG;ardeners..i 

'Hatters ^ \''.. 

Hdrseshoers '.'.,' 

JeweletB ^....^..•.'"':'.'.\.' 

Laborers,  porters,  &o ''.\\\\..'.'..\. 


Jiowest. 

Highest. 

$3  36 

$6  24 

2  16 

2  88 

5  76 

8  64 

2  59 

3  45 

5  76 

9  60 

2  45 

3  17 

4  80 

6  24 

3  45 

5  76 

2  30 

2  88 

3  84 

5  28 

2  02 

2  60 

3  84 

864 

4. 05 

7  20 

3  12 

4  32 

3  74 

4  32 

2  30 

2  88 

3  36 

4  80 

2  88 

4  32 

4  80 

7  20 

3  86 

5?8 

2  84 

6  24 

5  36 

8  64 

3  12 

4  32 

7  20 

12  00 

3  84 

5  36 

3  36 

4  80 

4  32 

7  20 

3  60 

4  20 

3  00 

3  60 

2  04 

2  40 

8  75 

5  76 

3  36 

5  76 

3  36 

5  28 

3  60 

9  60 

4  80 

8  64 

4  32 

■6  76 

4  32' 

5  76 

2  74 

8  75 

AveTage* ', 


$4  32 
2  45 
6  72 

2  88 
6  72 

zm 

4  80 

3  75 
2  60 
432 
2  30 

4  8ft 
528 


384 

3  84 

2  75 
384 
3Se' 
6  7B  , 

4  32 

4  80 

5  76 

3  m 

9  60 

4  32 
432 

5  7ff 

3  60 

3  CO 
240 

4  32. 
4  31 
4  3», 
480 
720 
4  80 
480 
289 
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Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  iJijo-^Continued. 
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Occnpatipns. 


OTHEB  TBADEB— Ctatinneid. 

CitTwgrapIiera $3  84  $7  68  $5  76 

MillwriEhts ^ 3  84       /    8  64  4  80" 

Sfail-makers  (hand) 4  82  5  76  4  8(K 

Potters 4  32  9  60  5  76 

PrinteiB 3  84  9  80  5  7? 

X^iicheri;  pnUic  schools 7  20  9  60  9  eo^ 

Saddle  and  harness  makers 5  78  9  80  7  20 

^ihnslfcers 2  88  3  46  2  59 

Stevedores: 

^  ,    GTttin 2  30  3  17  2  88-, 

■    I'lax 3  46  4  32  3  74 

Tanners... 3  84  5  76  fSO- 

Tailors /   '2  88  4  80  3  84, 

Telegraph  operators 7  20  14  40  9  60 

Tinsmiths ;...  3  75  5  76  4  32 

Weavers  (onteide  of  mills) 4  08  9  60  4>  32; - 


11. 1  Faotories,  mills,  etc. 

Wages  paid  per  xee^Tc  of  sixty  hours  in  factories  or  milh  in  Riga. 


Average.- 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Finishing  overseer .... 

COTTON  MILL. 

$7  20 
4  30 
4  80 

1  90 

2  90 
2  40 

1  90 

2  90 
1  90 

$8  90 
5  75 
7  20 

2  90 
4  55 

3  60 

2  40 

3  35 
2  15 

'■'■■'' 

'■       $7  70> 
4  80 

"^ 

^ 

5  75 

2  40 

Packer 

3  35 

2  90> 

,1  90 

2  90 

1,90-^ 

III.  Foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron  work^.  , 

Wages' paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron  works  in  Riga. 


Oconpations. 

lowest. 

Highest. 

Average.. 

Blacksmiths 

$2  60 
2  30 
2  20 

$3  75 
4  75 
4  60 

$2  90' 

£ngine-fitters  .      -             .      .     - ; 

3  90 

3  00- 

VI.  EAILWAY  EMPLOTlfiS. 

Wages  jpaid  to  railway  employes  (those  engaged  about  stations,  as  well  as  those  engaged  on 
the  engines  and  cars,  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  ^o.)  in  Riga. 


Occnpationa.                                          ' 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Station  toaster-.... ......«L..-- - 

..............  .......per  month.. 

$48  00 

72  00 

48  00 

28  80 

24  00 

16  80 

7  70 

7  70 

3  35 

2  15 

2  30 

'       2  69 

$84  00 
120  00 
72  00 
36  00 
36  00 
24  00 

8  65 

9  60 
4  05 
2  60 
2  90 
315 

$84  80- 

.-do.,.. 

96  00' 

Ca^liier 

._ do.... 

<6U  00 

Jugme-driver 

do... 

do.... 

33  60 
28  80 

do 

19  20 

do.... 

8  15- 

^^dge  'watchman 

Xiissagre weieher ■.      .  .  .^. 

do.... 

per  week.. 

'       8  65 
3  75 

Uarnage  greasers .'.-'. 

do  ... 

do... 

2  40 
2  65. 

Baiiroad  laborers , 

do.... 

2  90 

i466 
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VII.   SHIP-YABi)S  AND  SHIP-BUIIiDING. 


^ages  paid  per  ibeek  of  sixty  hours  in  ship-yards— disUnguiahing  between  iron  amd  wood 
•    ,  ship-building — in,  Riga. 


Occapations.    , 

Lowest. 

Highest, 

ATeragB.^f 

f^i  '" 

$2  60 
2  30 
2  30 
2  90 
2  90 

36  00 

$3  75 
5  20 
4  75 
3  45 
3  90 

43  20 

^J 

IBoiler^m  akers -.... 

n  ^m[" 

zm 

2 '90 

38  80 

m 

>       VIII.  Seamen's  wages. 

es  paid  per  month  to  seamen  (officers  and  men) — dislAnguisTii^g  between  ocean,  coast,  and 
river  navigation,  and  between  sail  and  steam — in  Eiga,  Buasia.  , 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Masfors 

STEAMEES. 

$14  40 
12  00 
9  60 
9  60- 
24  00 
19  20 

7  20 

8  15 

6  25 
7.?0 

12  00 
12  00 

9  60 
8  IS 

7  20 
3  35 

7  20 

7  20 

12  00 

7  20 

7  20 

5  75 

$24  00 

15  50 
14  40 
12  00 
57  60 
28  80 
12  00 
n  50 

8  15 
12  00 

19  20 

16  80 
14  40 

11  50 

9  60 

7  20 

12  00 
'  9  60 
24  00 

9  60 

12  00 

8  65 

$16  80 
l4  40 

!Firgt  mate 

ISecond  mate .'. . 

12  00 

lioatawain ' 

11  05 

40  80 

Second  engineer 

24  00 

Firemen ;..   -.        .   . 

9  60 

Able  seaman 

10  10 

7  20 

'Carpenter 

9' 60 

BAILING  VESSELS. 

14  40 

First  mate 

14  40 

Seoondmate " 

12  00 

Able  seaman '. 

9  60 

8  15 

Do ..^:. ::::::::::::::::::"::": 

S  30 

'Master 

KIVEK  STEAMERS. 

9  60 

Mate 

8  15 

Engineer ' 

16  80 

Firefcan _ 

8  19 

Masters 

LIGHTE^SS. 

9  60 

-Mates 

7  70 

1                                                                                                         ........ 

IX.  Store  and  shop  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  in  stores,  wholesale  or  retail,  in  Mga. 


Occupations. 


'  Bookkeeper 

■Clerk 

Saleswoman 

■Cashier  (female) 

Apprentice 

fihop-boy 


Lowest. 


$36  00 
24  00 
7  20 
12  00 
7  20 
9  60 


Highest.   Ave] 


$72  00 
67  60 
IG  80 
19  20 
9  60 

.  12  00 


3»«l 
12  00 
14  40 
865 
960 
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X.  HOTTSEHOLD  WAGES  IN  TOWNS   AND  CITIES. 

Wages  paid  per  month  or  year  to  household  servants  (towns  and  dUes)  in  Riga. 
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Occnpatifins. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


(Vomen  cooks,  per  montli 

Servant  

Boots  

Sousemaid 

Efarserymaid 

^•arse 


$7  20 
4  30 
7  20 
190 
1  90 
4  80 


$12  00 
5  75 
9  60 
2  40 
2  90 
9  00 


$9  60 
4  80 
8  65 
2  4« 
2  40 
7  20 


XI.  Ageioultueal  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  agriouJtural  laborers  and  household  {country}  servants  in  Biga, 

with  hoard  and  lodging. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

$48  00 

,  33  60 

24  00 

24  00 

9  60 

7  20 

$67  20 
62  80 
43  20 
43  20 
14  40 
12  00 

$57  60 

43  20 

3600 

^ield  laborer         ...            .. ..-^. 

36  00 

ISi  Oft 

9  00 

•^  XV.  Peintees  and  feinting  offices. 

Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  to  printers  {compositors,  ^f  ess- 
men,  proof-readers,  ^-c. )  wi  Riga. 


'  Occupations.       ' 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

$3  84 

$9  60 

$4  80 

ODESSA. 

BUFOBT  BT  OONBVL  PA.VI.. 

I.  Gbneeal  TEADES. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  seventy-two  hours. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Averag*. 

BUILDINQ  TBADES.                                      ^ 

Boubles. 

9.00 

6.00' 

10.00 

5.00 

8.00 

4.00 

9-00 

11.00 

4.50 

11.50 

6.00 

'     6.00 

.    10.00 

Boubtea. 

15.00 

-  .  9. 00 

20.00 

7.00 
11.00 

5.50 
12.00 
13.00 

6.00 
13.00 

7.00 
12.60 
13.  00 

12.90 

7.0O 

12.00 

S.0(> 

9.00 

4.50 

Slaters                                                ...._--■... i. -. 

10.00 

12.00 

5.00 

112.00 

6.50 

8.00 

Sas.fitters - 

11.50 
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Wages  paid  per  week  of  serenty-two  hows — Continued. 


Occupations. 


Lowest.    Higtest.  Average. 


Ba|:eT8 

'  BbuiksTnittas .. 

.   Strikers  ... 

Bookbindecs  .. 

Brick-makers.. 


OTHBB  TEADEB. 


,  Brewers,. 

BtatclierB 

Brass  founders ---- 

Cabinet-makers 

Confectioners 

.  Gigar-makers  (boys  and  girls) . 

Coopers --- 

Cntiers 

Distillers 

Drivers : 

Drayraen  and  teamsters*  . . 

Cab"  and  carriage. . .  _ 

Street  railway  trams 

Dyers  ..-, 

Engravers 

iParriers r 

,  G-ardeners - -■- 

Hatters' 

Hprsesboers 

Sew'elerS ..4-.. 

'  li^borcrs,  porters,  &o 

^liithograpners 

'  Hill^rigfats  .'.  .^ .  ^ 

MiTail-makers  (hand) 


.  Potters. 
■  Printers 

'.Teacbersiiipnblic  scbools - per  annum. 

■  Sa<idl6and'bamess  makers 

.^  Bail-inakers  -j- - 

*■■  Stevedores  (piece-work) * ,..' 

i  fanners - 

,  l?ailors  .  .-.■.4.--.- 1 

;^,'Xe1egrapli  operatorst .^ per  annum. 

Tinsmiths i 

>    "Weavers  (^outside  of  mills) 


Eoubles. 
7.00 
6.00 
3.50 
6.00 
5.00 
6.00 
9.00 
8.00 
9.00 
8.00 
4.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

1.50 


4.75 
8.75 

12.00 
6.  00. 
6.00 
9.00 
6.00 

12.  00" 

4.50 

6.00 

9.00 

,     6.00 

1  6. 00 

6.00 

600.  00 

8.00 

12.00 
9.60 
5.00 
6.00 
500.  00 
7.50 

12.00 


Eoubles. 

9.00 

13.25 

6.00 

12.00> 

8.00 

9.0a 

15.00 

12.00 

14.00 

9.00 

6.00 

8.00 

12.00 

9.00 

3.  BO 

2.00 

8.00 

15.75 

24.00 

12.00 

8.00 

14.00 

12.00 

18.00 

10.00 

12.00 

12:00 

9.00 

9.00 

m  00 

900. 00 

12.00 

'18. 00 

.      15. 00 

9.00 

12.00 

m.  00 

12.00 
18.00 


8.00 
8.00, 
5. 00. 
9.00 
6.00 
7.00 
12.  00 
10.00 
10.00 
8.00 
5.00. 
7.00. 
9.00 
7.00 

2.00; 
1.50  t 
6.00;^ 
10.00 
15. 00 

,.  ■     9. 00  r 

7.00 
9.00 
,       9.00, 
15.  Oil 
6100 
0.00  . 
10.  Ol 
7.50" 
7.60 
9.00 
700. 00 
10.00 
*     15.00 
12.00 
7.00 
'       9. 00^ 
720.00  " 
9.00 
'    15  00 


,.    ^Sometimes  bave  been  known  to  earnasmucli  as  10  roubles  per  day  carting  grain  daring  great  pres-,i 
sure,  as,  for  instance,  before  tbe  blockade  in  the  Bnsso-Turkish  war. 
f  Increased  for  knowledge  of  languages. 

II.  Factokies,  mills,  etc. 

■  -J: 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty-three  hours  in  only  cotton-mill  in  Southern  jGusna.       t^ 


Occppations. 

Lowest. 

Highest, 

Average. 

'                                                                   MEN.  ' 

Baubles. 

BovbUs. 

16.00, 

5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

5.50 
4.60- 
3.00 
7.50 

12.50 
6.00 
7.50 

18.75 

I       2.00 

1.50 

6.50 
6.25 
6.25 
8.75 
6.06 
4.50 
8.75 

576, 

6.62; 

2  at  throstle  foames 

562 

7.13 

5.2!>^ 

3« 

2  smiths 

'    i.m 

Imechanic '. 

12.504 

6.00 

,  5  firemen : 

8.75 

8.12 

i  engineer 

18.75' 

WOMBK. 

50  at  throstle  frames ., 

4.50 
3.00 

6  at  drawing  frames 

.R 

4at8tuhhinfrframe8 

-       3.25 

4  at  inteimediate  frames 

14  at  rowiDg 

18  at  bobbin  reels 

43  at  throstle  frames.: "... 

2.25 

o_a_.jii 
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ni.  PotnsfDEIBS,  MAOHDSE-SHOPS,  AND   IRON  WORKS. 

paid  per  week  of'Sixty-three  hours  in  foundries,  macMne-shops,  apd  iron  works  in 

Odessa. 


Oocnpationa. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

jRoublea. 
6.00 
\  6.0D 
6.00 
5.10 
4.80 
6.00 
e.40 
4.80 
6.60 
5.40 
2.10 

BoiMai. 

>10.80 

,  13. 20 

,  13.20 

,9.00 

12.00 

7.20 

16.00 

16.80 

9.60 

,14.40 

JRouMts. 
8.22 

Mboiler-niakers.... '. ..-  — .  ...                                    .  .. 

8  58 

44  smiths , 

6.30 

78  molders .                         .  . 

7..6« 
6.60 

23  mo'del.makers.. *         .         . 

9  72 

OSfltters 

d.l8 

16  painters 

8.46 

7.80 
2.10 

40  children  1)etweeii  12  and  16 

Many  of  them  are  loilged  free  on  the  premises. 

The  abOTe  are  all  employed  at  one  of  the  largest  industrial  establish-, 
ments  in  Odessa,  viz,  an  engineering  establishment.  The  overseers, 
engineers,  &o.,  are  generally,  in  the  south  of  Eussia,  either  English  or 
Germans.  They  receive  far  better  wages,  and  are  nearly  always  lodged 
on  the  premises.  The  men  themselves  are  fairly  contented.  Strikes  do 
not  occur;  and  workmen  do  not  seem  to  regard  thfeir  masters  as  ene- 
mies. They  will  work  well,  but  require  constant  supervision.  As  a 
body  ttey  are  far  from  econopaicalj  and  lose  much  time  in  holidiay-mak- 
ing  and  the  consequences  arising  therefrom,  Education  is  at  a  discount 
with  them,  but  they  are  quick  to  learn,  and  once  their  native  obstinacy 
be  overcome  they  frequently  turn  out  good  workmen.  Children  under 
ten  years  of  age  are  not  allowed  to  vork  in  factories,  &c.  ■  *, 

All  boilers  are  periodically  inspected  by  German  oflBcials. 

'  V.  Mines  and  mining.  ;  ^  ; . 

Wages  paid  per  day  or  week  of  sixty  hours  in  and  in,  connection  with  Sughesowka  eoal  and 
iron  mines  in  South  Russia.  ' 


Occnpations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

"MmeTS: 

Moublet. 

3.60 

20.00 

*50.00 

Boublea. 

S.4'0 

35.00 

4.2S 

Skilled                 .               

28.00 

'And  upwards.  , 

itfoBt  of  the  skilled  hands  on  these  works  are  Welshmen  and  Bnglishmen.    Head  men  the  same. 
The  English  colony  there  nambers,  I  believe,  about  300.    Altogether,  6,000  hands  are  employed. 
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,  YI,  Eailwat  EMPLOT^&S. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  railway  employes  (thoee,  engaged  about  stations,  as  well  as  those  «jl- 
gaged  on  the  engines  and  ears,  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  ^e. ),  in  Odessa  {chief  staUons)'^  , ,, 


Oconpations. 


Lowest.    Highest. 


Averagei,/*! 


Stotion-masters 

A^stants. :. 

'Bffiee  clerks 

^eighel'S '- 

PortSrs 

-  Iiamp*triiuinef e,  &o  . 
'[E^gme-driyers 

Firemen 

Craards 

Ass'sist^nt  gaards.-. 

Pointsmen 

.  Train-arranger 

■Watchmen 

Bngineer  of  section  . 


SdubUs. 
900 
500 

'         400 


Bmibles. 
3,000 
1,200 

"700 


300 

180 

1,800 

3oa 

480 
180 
240 
900 


350 
200 

2,000 
400 
900 
300 
300 

1,200 


3,000 


5,000 


doublet. 

1, 50» 
800 
50» 
720. 
325 
190 

1,90» 
350 
600 
20» 
260 

1,000 
200 

4,00» 


All  these  employes  receive  gratoities  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  thechiefs,  &o.,  receives  a  commission' 

VII.  Ship- YARDS  and  ship-btjilding. 

Wages  paid  per  weeTe  of  sixty-nine  hotiirs  in  ship-yards — distingvishing  hetiveen  iron  and 
wood  ship-building — in  South  Russia. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

^, 

Average^'? 

Ship  carpenters 

WOOD. 

Boiiblee. 

6.00 

9.00 

12.00 

15.00 
6;  00 
4.50 

SouHee. 
12.00 
24.00 
18.00 

18.00 

12.00 

9.00 

Bonila.': 
8.0ft 

Calkers .'  ..  .         

15  OO 

Joiners.. 

15._0» 

Riveters 

IRON  SHIP  WOEK. 

Painters 

S.0& 

Ijaborers * 

VIII.  Seamen's  "wages. 

Wages  paid  to  seamen  {officers  and  men)— distinguishing  between  ocean,  coast,  and  river 
navigation,  and  between  sail  and  steam— in  Odessa.  The  Busman  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany's service.  ■ 


Occupations. 


^^^f&is:::::::::::::::::::::::::: per.nn™n.. 

Second  officers j„ 

Third  ofacers ", S°" 

Ordinary  seamen .-■■.■-■-■.■.■.■.■.■.■.".■.'.per  month! ! 


Lowest.*  Highest.!  Average. 


ItovMes. 

3,000 

900 

600 

'     .300 

12 


Roubles. 

5,000 

1,200 

700 

600 

18 


Kouila. 

4,000 

1,00I>* 

SOOri 

450 

15 


♦Home  service.  tPoreign  service.  t Receives  also  certain  commissions  oi  cargo. 

The  officers  and,  many  of  the  men  employed  by  this  company  ha^ 
*?  ^  ™i®'  served  in  the  Imperial  navy,  and,  as  a  body,  may  be  regarcjl 
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Wages  paid  per  annum,  (fourteen  hours  per  day — 8  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.)  in  stores,  wholesale 
or  retail,  to  males  and  females,  in  Odessa. 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average.' 


Large  stores : 

Overlooker 

First  shopman  . 
Shopman 


Jioublei. 
.600 
500 
200 


Sovbles. 
800 


40C 


Boubles. 
650 
550 
^00' 


*  With  fail  board  and  lodging. 

Men  of  this  class  have,  generally  speaking,  received  a  very  fair  edn- 
cation,  and  may  be  regarded  as  extremely  sober,  industrious,  and  eco-' 
nomical,  striving  to  save  money  in  order  in  time  to  purchase  a  business. 
Cases  of  robbery  from  employer^  very  rarely  occur.  Most  of  the  largest 
grocery  stores  are  owned  by  Eussians ;  the  smaller  ones  by  Jews ; 
bakeries  by  Germans;  and  confectioneries  by  Frenchmen  or  Italians. 
The  largest  tailor  stores  are  owned  by  Frenchmen,  nearly  all  the  smaller 
ones  belong  to  Jews,  and  the  ready-made  clothing  without  exeeptiott 
are  owned  by  the  latter.  The  hands  are  also  nearly  all  Jews  and  Jew- 
esses. A  clever  workman  can  earn  on  piece-work  from  1.50  to  2  roubles- 
per  diem.  The  general  wages  paid  are  from  1  to  2  roubles  for  trousers 
and  vest,  and  from  1.25  to  2.25  roubles  for  coats,  jackets,  &o.  As  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  there  is  only  one  public  institution  where  tail- 
oring is  taught  gratis,  and  that  is  the  "Serotski  dom,"  or  orphan  asy-' 
luin,  whilst  there  are  several  others  which  teach  different  handicrafts,, 
carpentery,  &c.  Vacancies  are  filled  up  as  they  occur.  There  are  two 
trade  guilds — the  first  class,  costing  250  roubles,  and  the  second  class,. 
150  roubles  per  annum.  Every  workman  or^artjsan  must  pky  a  yearly 
tax  of  1  rouble,  and  men  who  employ  labor  on  a  large  scale  of  25  rou- 
blesj  to  the  "trading  administration!"  Apprenticeships  are  also  under 
the  control  of  this  administration,  which  arranges  disputes,  or  assists 
in  getting  offenders  punished  by  law,  and  draws  up  apprentice  contracts 
to  be  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  chief  notary.  Examinations  of  ap- 
prentices also  take  place  before  this  admihisti'ation,  which,  upon  being- 
satisfied  as  to  the  efflcietucy  of  a  candidate,  grants  diplomaa. 

The  money  accruing  from  these  taxes  is  divided  thus:  One-quarter 
to  the  town,  one-quarter  to  the  crown,  and  one-half  to  the  administratipni 
for  the  payment  of  clerks  and  other  expenses. 

,X.  HotrSEHOLD  WAGES  IN  TOWNS  AND  CITIES. 
Wages  paid  per  month  to  household  servants  (towns  and  cities)  in  Odessa. 


Occupations. 


Sutlers,  head  footmen,  Sus." .-•-- 

Men  cooks*  »» ■•-- 

Women' cooks* '. •■- 

fionsemaids* .- - 

Oenerul  servants* -,--r — 

Soomiks,  or  gate  and  yard  keepers* 

Coacbmen*..^ 

Cterdenerst •  -. — 

Dressmakers --■ r- -per  diem. 


Lowest., 


Boublea. 

20.00 

20.00 

8.00 

8.00 

5.00 

12.00 

20.  00 

20.00 


Highest. 


35.00 
30.00 
15.00 
10.  OO 
10.00 
30.00 
30.  00 
30.00 


Average 


25. 00' 
29.00 
10.00 
8.00' 
'7.00- 
20. 00 
20.00 
25.00 
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Household  servants  are,  generally  speaking,  vei'y  bad,  and,  from  an 
American  point  of  view,  dear.  They  all  have  to  be  taught  their  duties, 
and, require  constaUt  supervision.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  fairly 
honest  and'hard working,  and  put  up  with  food  and  accommodation  which 
jio  American  servant  would  accept.  They  seldom  stay  long  in  one  sit- 
uation. They  are  engag^ed  by  the  month,  but  this  term  is  not  binding 
upon  either  party,  and  the  engagement  can  be  closed  at  half  an  hour's 
•notice.  The  character  system  is  not  in  vogue  here,  masters  never  giv- 
ing and,  servants  never  requiring  one.  T^ey  are  principally  engaged 
through  the  numerous  registry  offices. 

XI.  AOBICULTTJEAi  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  day  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (country)  servants  in  Southern 
I  Sussia. 


Ocoapations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Avems^ 

Agricnltnral  labdrers : 

Roubles. 

1.00 

.75 

40.00 
20.00 

Roubles. 
L50 
1.00 

CO.  00 
35.00 

RoubUt. 
1.25 

.80 

Household  servants : 
Men 

per  annum. . 

fin 

60.00 
25.00 

The  peasant  rarely  pays  rent,  and  the  redemption  dues  for  the  land 
MOW  owned  by  him,  which  in  many  parts  he  still  owes  to  the  State,  are 
in  bad  years  either  partially  or  entirely  remitted.  Very  little  suffices 
for  his  daily  food ;  black  bread  and  sour  cabbage,  soup  during  the  win- 
ter, and  bread  and  watermelons  or  cucumbers  during  the  summer,  form 
the  staple  articles  of  his  food.  His  clothing  costs  him  but  little,  and 
one  i;arely  if  ever  meefs  with  a  case  of  real  misery  or  want  of  the  first 
necessaries  of  life.  He  is  ignorant  and  superstitious,  and  easily  led; 
economy  is  not  one  of  his  characteristics,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  wages  find  their  way  Into  the  pockets  of  the  Jewish  kbeper  of  the 
village  public  house.  Holidays  are  religiously  kept  up,  and  much  time 
JEbxid  money  are  lost  in  consequence. 

As  a  rule  the  peasants  are  loyal  and  fairly  contented,  and  one  hears 
ess  grumbling  than  in  other  countries. 


XII.  COEPOEATION  EMPLOYES. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  thirty-six  hours  to  the  corporation  employes  in  the  eity  of  Odessa.  ' 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

A.^etap% 

Bookkeepers 

Roubles. 

25.00 

25.00 

12.00 

7.50 

Roubles. 
75.00 
75.00 
25.00 
15.00 

RoubUt. 
30.00 

■Correspondents 

30.00' 

■Clerks 

17.00 

Writers 

10  00 

These  employes  are  invariably  engaged  by  the  month. 


^ff; 
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Waget  paid  per  year  to  employes  in  Government  departments  a/nd  offices,  exclusive  of  trades- 
men and  laborers,  in  Odessa. 


Occnpations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


ATeiager. 


POBT-OFFICK. 


tietteT'Oaniers . 
Cashiers  — :... 

Sorters,  &o 

Clerks  

Chief  clerks 


FA8BP0ST  OFFICE. 


Heads  of  departments. 

Assistants 

Writers 


IHPEBIAL  BANK. 


Heads  of  departments. 

Assistants 

Clerks 

Writers 


Boutlet. 
250 
720 
450 
450 
1,200 


1,000 
800 
300 


1,200 
720 
600 
400 


SovbUt. 

390 

,  1,  000 

600 

600 

1,800 


1,200 

1,000 

500 


1,800 
900 
720 
60« 


DUMA  (OE  TOWN  OOinjCIL). 


Members  of  the  execntlTe  body. 

Bookkeepers* 

Clerks i.... 

Writers,  &o 


900 
900 
400 


3,000 

1,500 

600 


BmibUs.  \ 
300 

800 

500 

500 

1,300 


1,000 
900 
400 


1,5001 
800 
650 
450 


4,000 

1,200 

I,000> 

500 


*  Women  are  also  employed. 

There  are  no  Government  dock-yards,  &c.,  in  Odessa,  but  at  Mcolaieff 
and  Sevastopol  wages  are  about  10  per  cent,  less  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances than  is  paid  by  private  firms,  to  similar  skilled  workmen.  This 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  men  are  not  so  well  looked 
after  and  consequently  less  work  is  got  put  of  them. 

The  majority  of  the  labor  is  performed  by  soldiers  and  sailors  on  act- 
ive service.  ' 

XV.  Peintbes  and  peintin»  offices. 


Statemmt  showing  the  wages  paid. per  week  of  sixty  hours  to  print^s  (compositors,  pressmen, 
proof-readers,  ^c.)  in  Odessa. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Average. 

Moublei. 
6.00 
4.50 
6.00 
12.00 
1.50 

Bovblet. 
15.00 

9.00 
12.00 
30.00 

3.60 

Souilet. 
6.qo 

6.0ft 

8.001 

15.00 

2.50 

*  Are  paid  by  the  line. 

^The  hours  are  from  7  a.  m.  to  noon  and  from  2  p.  m.  to  7  p.  m.  Mas-x 
ters  and  men  in  this  branch  of  industry  seem  to  agree  very  well.  As 
yet  there  are  no  workmens'  clubs  or  other  societies  for  aiding  sick  work- 
men, &c.,  but  a  few  months  ago  some  of  the  leading  printers  made  a 
move  in  the  matter  and  elected  a  commission  to  gather  information  re- 
speeting  the  working  of  such  institutions  in  other  countries.  This  com- 
tuission  has  not,  I  believe,  up  to  the  present  made  its  report. 
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The  mefl  themselves,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  are  sober, 
hardworking,  and  far  more  economical  than  other  classes  here.  Many 
Germans  are  employed  in  this  trade.  .       - 

FULTON  PAUL,  Consul, Jj 
United  States  Consulate, 

Odessa,  Septemher  15, 1884 


ST.  FETEBSBURG. 

BEPOBT  BJjOONSUL-QENEBAL  STANTON. 

Eeferring  to  my  dispatch  "So.  181,  of  August  1, 1884, 1  have  the  honor 
to  transmit,  by  way  of  supplement  to  that  dispatch,  such  data  and  sta- 
tistics relative  to  the  wages  in  Eussia  as  have  since  been  received  at 
this  office. 

I  hope  the  information  will  arrive  time  enough  to  be  included  in  the 
Departnient's  report.  = 

)  EDGAR  STANTOl^r,  >i 

Consul-  GenercA.   | 
United  States  Consulate,  '^ 

'     St.  Petersburg,  November  7, 1884. 


V.  Mines  and  mining. 

Wages  paid,  per  day  or  week  in,  and  im  connection  with,  mimes  in  Buaaia. 


Occupations. 


lK>weBt. 


HigheBt. 


BOUTHEBH  BUBBIA. 

Srauzeff  salt  mines ; 

Miners* .- perjarsheen. 

CaiteiB  and  sorters; ■. per  month. 

HilUiands  and  breakers  ...; _ ,j....do... 

Xhe  Korsnnsk,  Sbnth  Bnssion  Coal  Company's  mines:  t 

Minors .....J...1... per  square  fathom. 

Gaiters., , j r...-.perday. 

.Heapersor  stackers _ ....do  .. 

SakersorshoTele^s. ..^.'!.I..."".".'.".pOT'night! 

Assistant  miners .'.'.".".'........'.".." 

Garpeiiter !!"!!1!".!I1" !'"'."  lilim 


POLAMD, 

The  nombroxsk  coal  mines : 

Miners......        , per  day... 

Miner's  assistants ^o 

Women  and  children !l"l"."."'!!l"""".!!!!do.II 


$0  011 


9  00 
90 


65 


$0  01) 
12  50 
10  00 


55. 
40 


574 
60 


3H 


♦Two  workmen  mine  on  an  average  about  120  quarters,  each  miner  eamine  about  $17.50  permontt 
+Bmployes  must  furnish  own  light.  -  f         r 


'^■^^ 
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.  Wages  paid  per  day,  week,  ,or  month— aa  may  Je — to  railway  employes  {thoie  engaged  ahout 
ttatiovs,  OS  well  cu  thoie  engaged  on  the  engines  and  ears,  linemen,  railroad  lahwers,  4-e.y 
in  Siga. 

STATION  RIGA. 


Occnpationg. 

Average 

wages  per 

montfi. 

Ocoapations. 

Average 

wages.per 

montfi.   • 

Chief  ^ointaman 

*13  92 
10  08 
10  50 
864 
8  96 

»9« 

'      8]« 

10  08 

$7  08to  8M 

lOtIS 

Krst  pointsman*.. 

Do 

La1)oreT8  at  stations  on  the  line 

Fointsnien  at  stations  on  the  line . . 

*  'With  $2.40  for  lodgings. 
ON  THE  LINE. 


Occupations. 


Average  daily  wages. 


Winter. 


Snmmer. 


Kga: 

Platelayers , 

Plkteldyers'  assistants 
Zlsewhere; 

.   foremen 

Laborers 

:  Utthlgraben : 

Eoremen 

'  '    Laborers^ 

Bolderaa : 

.   .     Foremen. 

Labqrers 

'     jForemen 

Laborers 


$0  38 
31 

$0  48to0  60 
22 too  21 

48 
31 

48 
29 


(0  68 
34 

$0  48ta0  SO 
22 too  27 

4S 
34 

^  '  6S 
34 


60 
24 


VII.  Ship-taeds  and  ship-building. 

Wages  paid  per  day  of  twelve  hows  in  ship-yards — distimguishing  leiween  iron  and  wooi 
ship-lmilii/ng — tm  Cronttadt. 


OcoupatioiiLB. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Averags. 

Laboreifi' dn'iron ahltifi        ..     ..  ..  - 

$0  48 

1  20 

48 

$1  20 

(0  n 

t  2» 

Calkers  .;...                             

4S 
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Average  daily  wages  of  a  laborer  im  NoUVs  viorlca. 


Wages. 

ISPS. 

1876. 

is?r. 

isis. 

1SP9. 

1880. 

ISSl. 

1882. 

1S83. 

^2SS 

A 

2.4^) 

K 

1.9B 

,/ 

\ 

>3^ 

1A4. 

y 

,— . 

J 

\ 

\\ 

-■^ 

;      * 

'■m 

Smitlt.  

1 

.96 

y 

/  ( 

i 
1 

\ 

!  Pounder.- 

4S 

._—--- 

1 

1 
J 

\ 

\ 

**"" 

1.92 

\ 

- 

l.*4- 

^ 

^ 

^ 

\ 

Tumerja.—— 
„     Sr 

.96 

y 

<: 

,y 

\ 

\ 

v 

.#S 

y,' 

--, 

t — 

t.9S 

1.4^ 

A 

Zociisnuik^. 

u       S. 

.96 

/ 

\ 

V- 

.4S 

^ 

■-~~, 

~y 

• 

■^ 

^^ 

■"' 

' 

M  means  worKsTi 
B      ft             a 

ops  for 
tr 

large 
smcUl 

uiorTc. 
repai 

'S. 
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Waget  paid  teaehera  in  educational  vnitiiutes  in  St,  JPeteraburg,  Buasia. 

'   .  UNIVBRSITlSS. 

Frofessor,  witliout lodging,  per anutim $1,440  00 

Lecturer  (innst  read  four  nours),  per  annom 480  00 

GTMNASIDMS  Ain>  FOLTTBCKNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

Director,  •with  free  lodging :  ' 

Salary $576 

Table  money 384 

.1  $960  00 

Inspector,  'with  free  lodging : 

;-      Salary $432 

Tablemoney .^ 288 

720  00 

Teacher  of  religion  (12  leasons  per  ^reek) 433  00 

Teachers  of  sciences,  receive  together  for  184  lessons .' 6, 373  60 

Writing  master,  for  5  weekly  lessons 120  00 

Ushers,  5  receive  together 384  00 

Assistant  ushers,  2  receive  together 288  00 

Singing  and  gymnastic  teachers  receive  together 240  00 

Physician 144  00 

Bookkeeper 96  00 

Total  salaries  of  a  gymnasinm  of  eight  classes 9, 657  60 

As  a  member  of  the  committee  for  examining  school  text-books,  $480, 
or  as  lecturer  at  the  university,  the  director  is  at  liberty  to  increase  his 
income.  In  consequence  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  salaries  it  frequently 
occurs  that  two  or  more  offices  are  united  in  one  and  the  same  person. 
The  director  is  also  paid,  according,  to  the  number  of  lessons  he  gives, 
$36  per  lesson,  and  can  give  twelve  such  lessons  per  week.  The  teach-, 
ers  of  the  sciences  receive  $36  per  lesson.  For  the  first  fifteen  lessons 
$439.20.  For  other  lessons  which  they  may  give  to  one  or  more  schol- 
ars from  $17.28  to  $33.60.  They  may  also 'give  private  lessons.  These 
were  formerly  much  sought  for,  and  cost  from  96  cents  to  $2.40  the 
lesson,  but  the  demand  has  fallen  off  in  consequence  of  most  children 
being  sent  to  public  schools  or  to  boarding  schools.  Boarding  schools 
are  connected  with  many  Eussian  gymnasiums,  the  director  exercising 
a  general  and  teachers  the  special  superintendence  in  consideration  of 
especial  remuneration. 

In  the  schools  belonging  to  foreign  denominations,  where  the  directors 
receive  from  $1,680  to  $2,400,  teachers  are  permitted  to  carry  on  a  pri- 
vate boarding  school,  i.  e.,  the  scholar  boards  with  the  teacher  and  pire-, 
pares  his  lessons  under  the  teacher's  supervision. 

In  the  church  schools,  the  teachers  receive  from  $28.80  to  $57.60  per , 
lesson  per  week  foi^  the  year.    The  latter  sum  is  attained  by  scientifically 
educated  teachei^s  after  twenty  years'  service.    In  all  schools,  as  in  all 
Government  of&ces,  teachers  are  entitled  to  a  pension  after  twenty-five 
years'  service. 

The  director  of  a  gymnasium,  for  instance,  who  began  teaching  in  a 
public  institute  in  his  twenty-fourth  year  receives  from  his  forty-ninth 
year  a  pension  of  $576.  If  he  is  continued  in  office  by  the  school  au- 
thorities for  five  years  more,  he  receives  his  pension  in  addition  to  his 
salary,  and  this  arrangement  continues  until  he  resigns  or  is  retired. 
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NORHAI.  SEMINARIES. 

Directoi  with  free  lodging : 

Salary - »9w 

Table  money ■'"^ 

Total.—  .' -  1.344 

Teacher  of  religion  with  free  lodging : 

Salary. ....J -  3« 

Table  money tm 

Total "---' 5^6 

Teachers  and  ushers  with  free  lodging...-. ....-; - 576 

Elementary  teachers - *J° 

ginging  master - •■■•■  }** 

Gymnastic  trainer  and  teacher  of  trade..., •.-■/■   i« 

': ,;"  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  OF  TWO  CLASSES. 

Director: 

Salary. - fO° 

Table  money •  ^" 

Total -.  -• 4K 

Teacher  of  religion 86 

Teacher  of  first  class 120 

Teacher  of  second  class r 1^ 

Female  teachers  in  girls'  division 96 


HI.  FOUNDEIES,  MACHINE-SHOPS,  AND  IRON  "WORKS. 

^agtt  jioid  |)er  week  of  fifty-five  houri  in  foundries,  maehine-shops,  and  iron  worlaoffht    ,^' 
Bussian  admiralty  at  Ko^ira.  ''< 


Oconpations. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Avera^ 

»151 
1  51 
1  79 
151 
179 

1  51 

2  06 
179 

$5  50 

4  81 
550 

5  50 
550 
5  91 
462 
5  50 

)3  Sl- 

Modelers  

aw 

364 

'Blaoksmil^s 

351 

Boiler-maKers 

3« 

Plate-rollers 

371 

Briokmakers -... .■ 

331 

364 

m 


Wages  vary  from  27  cents  to  $2  a  day.    Th^  workmen  receive  noth- 
ing beside  their  wages.    Wages  are  about  the  same  as  in  1878.    The 
workmen  are  diligent.    Trades-unions,  strikes,  &c.,  do  not  exist.    Lab- 
orers purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  wherever  they  choose.    Wages  'are 
paid  in  current  money  ^paper)  once  a  month.    Except  in  the  form  of  an 
artel  co-operative  societies  do  not  exist.   The  condition  of  the  Workmen  is, 
generally  speaking,  satisfactory.    Laborers  injured  or  falling  ill,  arel 
treated  in  the  hospital  at  the  works.    On  disablement,  a  regular  hand;| 
receives  a  pension,  half  of  which  passes  to  his,  family  at  his  decease,  ■ 
There  is  also  a  schooLfor  the  workmen's  children,  who  are  not  received| 
ih  the  works  until  they  have  finished  at  the  school.    Women  are  not 
employed. 
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XIV.  Trades  and  labor— Government  employ. 
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Wages  paid  6y  the  day  of  ten  hours  to  the  trades  and  laborers  in  Government  employ  in 

Cronstadt. 


Oconpations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


.i. 


Bi»t-1>nilders .-.<.. 

XaoMe-makers , 

$dll-maker8 

;JtVineiii  sewing  sails  aind  flags 

,  Joiners 

'Coopeis ■ 

Painters ; j 

Goppersmitfas — . 

Slook-makers .' 

ttgwjers... , ..1 

gunners  and  wearers :.. 

:?  fralTanoplastlc  workers : 

ICut-makers.-.i 

-liOok  and  blacksmitlis 

Oarp^iiters 

'Calkers 

Drillers ,^ ....  ., ...ii 

Braz(ers 

Apprentices \ 

Da;  laborers .' < 

Divers w..-. per  month. 

Machinists do... 

Firemen  ..: ■ do<^.. 


$0  37 
45 
37 
16 
37 
47 
37 
SO 
40 
45 
40 
45 
35 
35 
35 
43 
35 
35 
10 
25 
12  50 
12  SO 
9  00 


$1  03 

97' 

1  25 

25 

88 

I  00 

87 

87 

78 

63 

75 

93 

1  17 

1  00 

1  15 

75 

63 

1  00 

25 

35 

19  OO 

31  25 

1125 


«0  48 
SO 
45 
20 
60 
66 
45 
68 
50 
60 
45 
55 
45 
60 
50 
SO 
45 
50 
IS 
30 
16  00 
15  00 
10  00 


Temporary  workmen,  v(rho  come  ia  from  the  country  in  spring  and 
summer,  do  not  expend  for  the  necessaries  of  life  more  than  from  ,6  to  . 
10  roubles  ($3  to  $5)  per  month.  WorkmiBn  Uving  in  the  city  spend 
more.  The  country  laborers  have,  in  most  instances,  families  to  who86~ 
stippor£  they  must  contribute.  Clothing  for  the  year  costs  a  city  work- , 
man  from  $7.50  to  $12.50.  Single  workmen  living  in  artels  spend  from 
$1  to  $1.60  per  month  for  lodging.  Married  men  pay  from  $2  to  $3  per 
month  for  lodging.  Wages  have  increased  since  1878  from  10  to  15 
per  cent. 

Married  men  are  generaiUy  industrious,  and  some  are  saving.  The 
relations  prevailing  between  employer  and  employed  are  good.    ' 

Trades-unions,  &c.,  do  not  exist,  nor  do  strikes  occur.  Workmen 
purchase  their  necessaries  wherever  they  please,  their  wages  being  paid 
in  paper  roubles  twice  a  month. 

Co-operative  societies  do  not  exist. 

The  condition  of  the  permanent  workmen  at  the  admir9,lty  iS  satis- 
factory, both  as  to.  clothing  and  living. 

Permanent  workmen  disabled  in  &overnii(ient  service  receive  from 
$15  to  $70  pension  per  annum. 

The  admiralty  has  a  school  for  the  working  people's  children. 

The  lowest  wages  paid  to  women  is  15  cents ;  the  highest,  25  cents ; 
the  average,  20  cents.  They  work  ten  hours  daily.  Their  physical 
condition  is  satisfactory,  their  moral  one  unknown.  Wages  and  prices 
of  the  q^cessarles  of  life  have  risen  during  the  last  five  years  from  10  to 
15  per  cent.   Their  wages  do  not  affect  those  of  the  men. 
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VII.  Ship-yard^  Aiq)  SHip^BuiLDiNa. 

Wagee  paid  Government  employes  per  day  of  ten  hourg  in  »hip-yard8 — di 
tween  iron  and  wood  thip-'building-Hn  Cronstndt. 


ing  ie- 


Occapations. 


Iiowest.    Higheet.   Aveiagii, 


tiodelB — workshops 

BrasB-workerB— 'workshops 

Fonndry— workshops 

Slacksmith  

[jockamith  ...' 

3oiler-^ops 


$0  38 
33 


>1  50 
1  50 
1  60 
1  50 

.1  60 
1  60 


$0  1 


'.'Si 
62 


The  workmen  are  generally  diligent.  Good  workmen  are  always,  in 
iemand.  Trades-unions  and  strikes  are  unknown.  Workmen  receive 
fcheir  wages  once  a  month  in  paper  money,  and  buy  their  necessaries 
^here  they  please. 

Go-operative  societies  do  not  exist. 

The  condition  of  the  workingman  is  one  constant  struggle  with  want* 
Every  ptecaution  is  taken  against  accident,  but  injured  workmen  have 
ao  claird  on  the  factory  either  for  pension  or  otherwise. 

The  factory  supports  a  school  for  the  children  of  the  working  people; 
STo  women  are  employed. 


CONDITION  AND  WAGES  OF  THE  WORKMEN  IN  THE  IMPERIAL  GLASS 
MANUFACTORY  IN  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

Master  workmen,  their  assistants,  and  the  laborers  are  paid'  by  the 
piece,  and  earn  from  $60  to  $300  a  year,  working  ten  hours  a  day. 
'  Women  are  also  employed,  and  receive  the  same  amount  per  piece  as 
bhe  men,  but  the  latter,  being  more  skillful,  earn  more  on  the  whole.. 
The  laborers  are  employed  and  paid  singly  and  receive  their^wages  once 
a  month. 

Trades-unions,  co-operative  societies,  and  strikes  are  unknown. 

In  case  of  accident  or  illness  the  laborers  receive  for  the  space  of 
two  months  from  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  their  pay  for  piecework 
[n  all  other  cases  they  get  a  pension  from  the  laborers'  fund.  In  ca4l 
}f  total  disability  the  laborer  receives,  if  he  has  been  a  contributor  to 
;he  fund  less  than  ten  yearsj  once  and  for  all,  a  sum  the  amount  of 
ivhich  is  determined  by  the  members,  with  whose  consent  the  foUowingi 
)ensious  are  also  paid : 

From  ten  to  twenty  years,  one-eighth  to  one-sixth,  of  salary;  twenty 
to  twenty-five  years,  one-sixth  to  one-fourth  of  salary ;  twenty -flv«  to 
thirty  years,  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  salary;  thirty  to  thirty-five 
rears,  one-third  to  one-half  of  salary;  thirty-five  to  forty  years,  one- 
^alf^to  two-thirds  of  salary ;  forty  and  more  years,  two-thirds  to  thteei 
fourths  of  salary.  .  ^        '  ■^, 

The  fund  is  formed  by  voluntary  contributions  of  the  laborer^,  at 
the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  of  their  earnings,  by  contributions  from  the  manu- 
tactory,  and  the  interest  on  a  donation  of  17,000  roubles  from  the  Em- 

P®"^?^'    ,*i'S/'^°'^  ^^®  formed  in  1869,  and  how  amounts  to  25,00ft 
roubles  ($12,500).  '     - 
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I 

[EDITION  AND  WAGES  OF  LABORERS  IN  THE  IMPERIAL  PORCELAIN 
MANUPAOTORT  AT  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

Che  laborers  are  divided  into  two  classes — those  working  by  the  piece, 

i  those  working  by  the  month. 

Dhe  wages  in  both  cases  are  paid  by  the  factory  at  the  end  of  each 

nth.    The  former  are  not  lodged,  the  latter  receive  lodging  and  fuel 

m  the  works. 

k.  normal  working  day  consists  of  ten  hours.     Work  begins  at  7  a. 

and  ceases  at  7  p.  m.,  with  two  hoars  (12  to  2)  for  meals.    But  since, 

i  laborers  work  only  by  daylight,  the  day  actually  ends  at  sunset  y 

IS  in  October  and  November  work  often  begins  at  8  a.  m.  and  ends 

3  p.  m.,  in  which  case  the  men  work  unihterruptedly,  with  but  half 

hour's  intermission. 

Female  labor  has  but  recently  been  introduced,  and  that  only  on  a 

all  scale.    The  women  earn  $6.50  a  month,  with  free  lodging  and 

)1. 

Trades  unions,  cooperative  societies,  and  strikes  are  unknown.   Funds 

•  pensioning,  saving,  &c.,  do  not  exist.    In  cases  of  disability  the 

trks  generally  contribute,  once  and  for  all,  an  amount  varying  from 

.50  to  $50. 

The  monthly  wages  vary  greatly  according  io  the  occupation  and  re- 

onsibility  of  the  workmen. 

Greneral  laborers  receive  from  $6  to  $8  per  month  with  free  lodging^ 

d  fuel ;  formers,  varnishers,  and  Bremen  get  from  $9  to  $13,  with  free 

Igings  and  fuel ;"  machinists  receive  from  $12.50  to  $17.60  per  month. 

The  difference  is  still  greater  among  laborers  working  by  the  piece. 

e  amount  earned  varies  from  $150  to  $600  a  year.    There  are  in- 

mces  of  a  laborer  earning  $3i25  in  a  month,  his  year's  earnings  being 

this  case'  $537,  and  instances  where  but  50  cents  were  earned  in  a 

•nth,  the  annual  wages  being  in  this  case  $237. 

The  largest  amount  paid  for  a  year's  wages  during  the  last  ten  years 

8  $846.50 ;  the  smallest,  $85.    Three  of  the  best  workmen  earned . 

jether  in  ten  years  $20,090 ;  three  of  the  worst  in  the  same  period, 

,751.50.  . 

W^ages  at  the  Imperial  Works  are,  in  general,  higher  than  at  other 

rcelain  and  delft  factories. 

''ages  paid  to  artisans  and  laborers  in  the  sevvice  of  the  Government  in  St.  PeiersTmrg. 


Oconpations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


persmiths  and  joiners 

KsmitUs,  tdrners,  and  blacksmiths  . 


$0  32} 
42i 


$0  75 

75 


$0  SS} 
58} 


Che  cost  of  living  for  the  laboring  classes  varies  from  30  to  45  cents 

Lay.    Since  1878  wages  have  increased  about  20  per  cent.    The  la- 

rfii's  condition -is  not  a  bright  one,  owing  in  part  to  frivolity  and  partly 

a  lack  of  ^ood  management. 

jaborers  are  inscribed  in  a  contract  book,  and  if  they  fail  to  abide  by 

)  contract  arfe  noted  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  are  dis- 

jsed  after  the  third  inscription. 

trades  unions,  strikes,  and  co-operative  societies  are  unknown. 

Jaborers  may  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  wherever  they  please;^ 

ges  are  paid  in  current  money  twice  a  month. 
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.  The  condition  of  the  laborer  is,  as  already  stated,  no  favorable  one- 
They  live  in  small  lodgings,  and  are  clad  mosfly  in  cloth  and  furs  as 
compelled  by  climate.  The  "  blue  bloase "  receives  no  such  attention 
here  as  is  generally  given  to  it  in  Western  nations.  ^, 

All  possible  precautions  are  taken  against  accidents.  If  such  hapJ, 
pen,  the  patients  are  at  once  placed  in  a  hospital  at  the  Governmentfl; 
expense.  On  recovery  he  is  reinstated,  or,  if  incapacitated,  is  provided 
for  in  some  other  way,  or  receives  a  pension,  although  a  law  pensioning 
laborers  dpes  not  exist. 

The  Government  looks  after  the  welfare  of 'the  laborers.  They  are 
free  from  all  taxes,  excepting  municipal  and  passport  dues. 

Women  earn  about  25  cents  a  day  5  they  work  ten  hours  daily.      • 

They  are  carefully  watched,  and  a  laxity  of  morals  is  sufficient  ^td 
cause  their  discharge.  Such  cases  are  rare,  since  the  women  employed 
aregenerally  the  wives  of  the  laborers  at  the  admiralty. 

No  means  exist  for  improving  their  condition,  but  the  Govemmen;t 
does  what  it  can  to  increase  their  wages. 

The  Government  cares  equally  for  male  and  female  laborers. 

The  Government  does  all  it  can  to  provide  for  laborers  incapacitated! 
fot  work.  '■' 

Women's  wages  have  increased  about  20  per  cent.,  as  have  also  the 
prices  of  the  necessariesof  life.  The  employment  of  the  laborers'  wives 
only  in  the  workshops  has  a  favorable  influence  on  the  family  life. 

The  female  laborers  and  their  children  stand  on  a  low  level.  Ther^ 
is,  in  8t.  Petersburg,  a  school  where  the  children  of  such  laborers  are 
educated  free. 


WARSAW. 

SEPOST  BT  OONSTTL  BAWIOZ.  OF  WARSAW. 

Referring  to  the  labor  circular  of  the  State  Department  of  February, 
'15th  last,  and  complying  with  its  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  hereby 
to  report  on  the  state  of  labor  in  this  country,  as  follows :  s: 

INTEODUOTION. 

An  eminent  German  economist  said  that  the  social  statistics  of  the 
continent  of  Europe  are  in  a  deplorable  state,  and  he  was  right.    In  this 
re'gard,  however,  Eussia  holds  the  last  place,  as  the  Government  takes 
BO  pains  of  collecting  any  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  worliiBg^ 
people,  and  the  statistical  data  collected  by  thie  Government  officials  are" 
npon  the  whole  of  a  small  value,  aud  very  often  unreliable.    Of  course 
under  such  circumstances  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
actual  condition  of  the  working  people  in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  alt" 
every  statistical  information  must  be  privately  collected  by  the  intei^ 
ested  parties  themselves,  which  encountArs  numerous  obstacles.    The 
most  iinportant  of  those  obstacles  are  the  following:  •..  ji 

(1)  It  is  impossible  to  collect  simultaneously  the  required  8tati8i||ll 
data  from  all  industrial  factories  and  of  all  occupations,  but  stich  a  worl 
must  be  continued  during  whole  years,  whereby  at  the  close  of  the  work 
the  data  collected  at  its  beginning  become  superannuated  and  show  in- 
accurately the  present  state,  and  give  at  the  same  time  no  idea  of  the 
former  one,  owing  to  its  incompleteness. 

(2)  The  present  revolutionary  movement  in  Eussia  compels  her  police 
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khoritt^s  to  keep  a  strict  eye  over  the  least  and  most  innocent  inter- 
irses  of  persons  of  the  higher  classes  with  the  working  people,  and 
rsons  of  a  too  inqnisitive  character  may  incar  in  this  case  much  un- 
lasantness,  which  can  be  easily,  understood  by  those  who  xill  consider 
i  fa<3t  that  the  administrative  authorities,  upon  a  bare  suspicion  and 
thout  trial,  can  imprison  everybody  for  four  years  or  exile  to  Siberia 
■  five  years.  In  Poland  this  afiair  involves  the  Russian  Goverament's 
ir  of  the  national  movement. 

The  Polish  literature  is  very  poor  in  the  works  of  economical  state  of 
is  country,  as  the  Polish  community  occupies  itself  too  little  with  the 
itters  of  this  kind. 

Let,  therefore,  these  few  words  explain  the  fragmentary  incomplete- 
ss  of  my  report,  though  under  the  stated  circumstances  it  could  not 
Otherwise  prepared. 

Part  I. — Male  Labor. 

RATES  OF  WAGES. 

There  exist  in  Poland  two  kinds  of  wages,  viz,  wages  per  time  and 
ages  per  piece-work.  As  regards  the  wages  per  time,  they  are  paid 
sr  month,  week,  day,  and  sometimes  per  hour.  The  reasons  compej- 
ig  employers  to  choose  one  of  the  stated  kinds  of  wages  are  variou^'^ 
id  on  them  I  will  write  a  little  later. 

Th«  nionthly  wages  before  all  are  paid  to  those  laborers  who  oversee 
hers  and  work  also  themselves,  or  to  such  laborers  who  sell  not  a 
mmon  labor  but  a  skilled  one.  On  hiring  such  a  laborer  per  month, 
8  employer  endeavors  to  secure  him  for  a  relatively  longer  time,  which 
to  mean  that  either  it  is  difftcult  to  find  like  skilled  laborer  or  that 

is  impossible  to  fill  his  place  by  another  wlio  would  know  likewise 
:actly  the  habits  and  requirements  of  a  giVen  factory.  Therefoj-e  the 
ages  of  laborers  pf  the  abbve  two  categories  are  sometimes  very  high, 
i,  for  instance,  in  one  of  the  plated- ware  factories  the  so-called  work- 
ast«r  receives  $90  x^er  month,  besides  lodging  and  fuel ;  his  assistant 

second  workmaster  receives  $30  per  month,  with  lodging  and  fuel ; 
jvers  (oiseleurs)-,  $30  to  $35,  with  lodging ;  engravers,  from  $30  to  $35; 
e  latter  are  very  often  brought  from  France  or  Germany.  In  photo- 
aphing  establishments  the  laborer  named  "laborant"  receives  $60 
sr  month.  Other  laborers,  who  must  even  possess  a  certain  artistic 
ste,  receive  considerably  lowei?  wages,  viz,  "  poseut,"  instructing  per- 
ns to  be  photographers,  what  attitude  they  have  to  assume,  receives 
ily  $20  per  month;  chief,  "retoucher,"  performing  all  important 
9rks  of  the  "retouche,"  verifying  all  other  works,  and  who  occupies 
mself  with  coloring  of  photographs,  receives  $25  per  month :  copier, 
am  $5  to  $20 ;  assistant "  labora,nt,'^  $15 ;  common  "  retoucheurs  "  from 
.2.50  to  $15,  and  even  less. 

Even  in  factories  where  the  wages  per  piece  exist,  employers  pay 
onthly  wages  to  those  workmen  who  perform  more  difficult^  and  con- 
qnently  better-paid  works,  as  this  mode  of  paying  labor  is  by  far 
eaper.  In  printing  establishments  compositors  employed  in  compos- 
g  letters  of  the  common  text-books  receive  wages  per  piece.  '  The 
borers  who  compose  labels  and  perform  difficult  printing  works,  the 
lyment  of  which  per  piece  would  be  dearer,  receive  monthly  wages. 
As  to  printers  in  general  there  is  a  circumstance  compelling  employ- 
s  to  pay  wages  per  month  to  their  compositors.  There  exists  in  this 
nntry  the  preliminary  censorship  to  which  all  newspaper  articles  are 
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lot  sent  in  manuscripts,  but  in  proof-sheets.  If  a  censor  strikes  out  an 
spisode,  the  editor  must  also  either  alter  or  leave  it  out,  although  even  the 
rery  authors  of  such  articles  correct  them  in  proof-sheets,  which,  how- 
)ver,  causes  great  difficulties  in  paying  compositors  per  piece,  and 
(Specially  in  those  printing  offices  in  which  are  usually  printed  various 
ournals  and  periodicals,  and  therefore  almost  every  printing  establish' 
nent  has  at  least  one  compositor  paid  per  month.  The  printing  of 
)eriodicals,  and  especially  of  newspapers,  requires  much  speed,  there- 
ore  their  printers  endeavor  to  secure  services  of  an  able  compositor  for 
ii  longer  time  by  means  of  monthly  wages,  as  a  new  compositor  would 
ose  a  great  deal  of  time  in  reading  frequently  illegibly  written  manu- 
icripts ;  all  this  greatly  contributes  to  maintain  monthly  wages  even  for 
mskilled  laborers,  '  I  give  here  the  rates  of  wages  of  such  laborers,  viz, , 
ithographicpressers  receive  $25,  $20,  $18,  and  sometimes  only  $12.50  per 
nbnth.  These  wages  depend  upon  the  degree  of  ability-  Compositors  re- 
seive  $17.50  and  even  $12.50  per  month;  sometimes,  though  very  seldom,' 
;hey  receive  $9.  Monthly  wages  are  also  paid  to  children  in  some  of 
;he  local  factories ;  for  instance,  in  a  lithographing  establishment  they 
'eceive  from  $1.50  to  $3.50  per  month ;  in  larger  book-binderies,  from' 
12.25  to  $3,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely  ever,  $4.50.  A  factory  of  not 
;oo  great  dimensions  has  many  times  changed  its  mode  of  paying-wages. 
[n  the  beginning  tbere  were  introduced  weekly  wages;  some  time  after, 
stages  per  piece,  and,  finally,  monthly  wages ;  the  latter,  however,  are 
Qow  prevailing  and  paid  to  male  and  female  laborers. 

There  is  yet  one  more  category  of  workmen  paid  by  month,  to  which 
belong  the  so-called  factory  apprentices.  During  a  certain  time  they 
receive  no  wages ;  they  obtain  them,  however,  later,  and  in  the  beginning^ 
they  labor  as  apprentices  for  learning  a  trade.  In  some  of  the  looaiv 
factories,  which  are,  prof»erly  speaking,  but  large  workshops,  the  ap- 
prentices have,  besides  wages,  board  and  lodging.  As  stich  apprentices 
are  the  cheapest  laborers,  therefore  many  manufacturers  seek  after 
them,  endeavoring  always  to  make  with  their  parents  an  apprentice- 
ship contract  of  a  few  years. 

Monthly  wages  prevail  in  this  category  of  workmen  for  this  reason, 
that  they  do  not  require  as  frequent  augmentation  as  the  weekly  wages, 
notwithstanding  the  progress  in  learning,  ^e  average  wages  of  ap- 
prentices amount  to  $2.50  per  month,  They  work  very  often  longer 
than  the  skilled  laborers,  and  the  difference  of  working  time  is  some- 
times three  hours.  After'  the  termination  of  their  factory  work  they 
must  afterwards  clean  machinery,  put  factory  in  order,  sweep  its  rooms, 
&c.,  and  not  unfrequently  they  must  even  begin  their  work  earlier  by 
lighting  fire,  &c.  In  one  of  the  largest  local  iron  factories  they  begin 
to  work  by  one-half  of  an  hour  earlier  than  other  workmen.  In  a  well- 
known  here  and  abroad  factory  of  perfumery  and  American  drops 
against  toothache  the  adult  laborers  work  during  eleven  hours,  while 
the  apprentices  are  at  work  during  fourteen  hours.  The  chejipness  of 
the  labor  of  apprentices  well  proves  the  fact  that  in  some  factories  they 
are  employed  after  the  working  hours,  and  are  paid  for  their  labor 
per  piece,  which  enables  them  to  earn  one  and  a  half  times  their  usual 
amount  of  wages ;  this  is  practiced  in  those  factories  in  which  their 
apprentices  are  not  boarded.  In  those  branches  of  industries  in  which 
there  still  exist  the  trades  corporations,  manufacturers  pay  lower  wages 
to  the  adult  workmen  from  previous  apprenticeswho  have  not  served  out 
their  apprenticeships,  and  in  this  manner  they  drive  away  their  dearer, 
workmen.  Up  to  the  present  moment  the  printing  workmen  struggle: 
with  their  employers  for  non-admissioS  to  labor  of  those  apprentices,  but' 
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.it  is  deemed  that  they  will  be  defeated.  Manufacturers  for  securing  the 
cheapest  labor  of  apprentices  during  a  longer  time  take  sometimes  re- 
course to  various  abuses,  as,  for  instance,  they  make  an  oral  agreement 
withparenjbs  to  keep  their  boyin  apprenticeship  during  three  years,  while 
they  register  him  for  four  years,  assuring  his  parents  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  only  the  custom  to  do  so,  but  that  they  will  strictly  adhere  to 
the  oral  agreement.  During  this  apprenticeship  the  boy  must  work 
hard,  or  otherwise  his  employer  will  not  release  him  as  a  journeyman  of 
a  ti-ade.  Finally,  to  the  last  category  of  workmen  paid  by  month  belong 
those  who,  Aot  being  artisans  by  trade,  are  only  their  assistants.  To 
the  same  category  belong  also  porters,  doorkeepers,  watchmen,  couch- 
men,  &c.  The  non-artisans  or  unskilled  workmen  perform  the  most  or- 
'^dinary  duties.  They  heat  ovens,  wind  cranks,  &c.  They  are  also  paid 
'  by  day,  aiid  their  monthly  wages  fluctuate  between  $4.50  and  $15. 

Kow  let  us  pass  to  the  weekly  wages  which  chiefly  prevail  in  work- 
shops and  are  exceedingly  various  and  dependent  on  branches  of  intjus-  > 
try,  as  well  as  on  other  circumstances.    The  lowest  wages  of  this  kind, 
known  to  me,  are  37^  cents,  and  the  highest  ones  are  $4.50  per  week. 

The  peculiar  characteristics  of  these  wages  is  that  workmen  receive  - 
fixed  weekly  wages  even  for  such  a  week  in  which  there  were  a  few 
holidays,  though  some  manufacturers  by  reducing  proportional  amounts 
for  holidays  from  weekly  wages,  change  them  into  the  daily  ones. 
One  of  the  largest  tanneries  of  this  country.  With  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1883,  has  introduced  daily  wages  instead  of  the  ^reekly  ones.  The 
daily  wages,  however,  or  the  so-called,  here,  "lohn,"  are  most  gener- 
ally practiced.  Factories  executing  piece-works  must  always  have  a 
certain  number  of  workmen  paid  per  day,  as  otherwise  in  case  of  need  , 
such  factories  would  be  unable  to  execute  orders  of  unexpected  and 
.pressing  works.  The  following  are  the  rates  of  wages  paid  for  this 
kind  of  labor,  viz,  locksmiths  in  factories  of  hermetical  iron  doors  re- 
ceive 60  cents  per  piece — they  can  even  earn  $1.25 ;  blacksmiths  receive 
50  cents;  in  plated-ware  factories  the  average  daily  wages  or  "lohn'^ 
are  75  cents ;  in  hydraulic  factories  professional  laborersreceive  75, 60, 
45,  and  37^  cents  per  day;  their  assistants,  or  unprofessional  laborers, 
receive  35  and  32J  cents ;  in  tanneries  laborers  working  in  pits  or  water 
receive  from  60  to  60  cents ;  laborers  in  yards,  from  25  to  30  cents ; 
joiners,  from  37J  to  52J  cents ;  in  carpenter-factories  joiners  receive  50 
cents;  carpenter  workmen  in  workshops,  37 J  cents — in  open  places,  30 
cents;  apprentices,  15  cents;  with  room-painters,  professional  work- 
men in  the  winter  season  receiye  from  50  to  57 J  cents,  and  their  unpro- 
fessional assistants,  from  30  to  42 J  cents ;  apprentices,  7^  to  15  cents; 
and  during  the  summer  season  they  receive  double  wages,  and  for  dan- 
gerous labor  professional  workmen  receive  20  cents,  and  their  assist- 
ants 10  cents  more  besides  their  usual  wages. 

Of  the  wages  paid  per  hour  I  have  but  little  to  say,  as  they  are  ap- 
plied only  to  some  exceptional  cases — for  example,  to  the  night- work, 
or  to  the  additional  working  hours,  if  workmen  are  paid  per  day,  though 
in  some  factories  where  even  the  daily  wages  exist  the  additional  labor 
is  paid  per  piece.  To  compute  the  amount  of  wages  to  be  paid  per 
hour  it  is  necessary  to  divide  the  daily  wages  by  the  number  of  hours 
of  actual  labor,  and  not  by  the  length  of  a  working  day,  as  workmen^ 
are  never  paid  for  the  breakfast,  dinner,  and  vespers  interruptions. 
Nevertheless,  many  manufacturers  do  just  the  reverse ;  for  instance, 
when  the  length  of  a  working  day  is  of  twelve  hours,  out  of  which  ten 
hours  are  of  actual  labor,  they  divide  the  daily  wages  by  twelve  and 
not  by  ten.    This  action,  however,  does  not  prevent  those  manufacturers 
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rrom  reducing  wages  of  their  workmen  as  soon  as  the  interruptioiil, 
infing  a  working  day  increase.         /      . 

Eeturning  to  the  wages  paid  per  piece,  I  will  not  discuss  them  at 
large,  as  the  particulars  stated  by  me  might  become  unintelligiblf  to 
those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  a  givea  factory,  and  therefore  I  must 
Bontent  myself  with  a  few  general  remark*  of  the  nature  of  these  wages. 
There  exist  in  some  of  the  local  factories  the  so-called  pricelists,  uni- 
versally known  to  workmen,  and  every  one  knows  what  wages  he  can 
3xpect  for  his  labor ;  there  are,  however,  also  many  factories  baying  ho 
such,  price-lists,  and  besides  they  never  inform  workmen  of  tbeir  in- 
tended lowering  of  Wages,  and  usually  the  latter  learn  it  iu  the  time 
)f  settling  accounts  with  their  employers.  When  manufacturers  obtain 
jrders  for  a  new  and  sometimes  entirely  unknown  work,  they  in  this 
jase  bargain  usually  with  workmen  for  the  amount  of  wages  to  be  paid. 
This  kind  of  wages  opens  for  many  employers  a  wide  field  of  abuses,^ 
md  they  not  unfrequently  cheat  their  laborers  by  means  of  false  calcu- 
lation, false  weight,  or  measure.  The  difference  between  daily  wages 
ind  daily  earnings  is  often  very  great,  as,  for  instance,  the  daily  wages 
3r  "  lohn"  of  locksmiths  in  factories  of  hermetical  doors  are  50  cents, 
while  per  piece- work  they  earn  $1.25:  room-painters  in  summer  receive 
Jl  to  $1j15  as  daily  wages,  and  their  assistants  from  60  to  85  cents, 
while  per  piece  the  former  earn  $2  and  the  latter  $1. 

The  wages  per  piece  are  also  p^id  to  laborers  t?ifclng  a  given  work  to 
their  homes,  and  this  kind  of  labor  being  practiced  in  many  factories 
cannot  be  paid  otherwise.  The  same  wages  are  likewise  paid  to  work- 
men when,  they  are  overwhelmed  with  work  whereby  the  intensity  of 
labor  increases.  The  local  workmen  generally  prefer  these  wages  as 
enabling  them  to  earn  more,  and  as  they  consider  themselves,  according 
to  their  own  opinion,  freer  and  independent  of  their  overseers  and  em- 
ployers. This  opinion  of  workmen  cannot  stand  a  criticism  for  many 
reasons,  and  especially  for  the  two  following,  viz :  The  hi^h  wages  per 
piece-work  are  only  momentary,  as  employers  will  either  shortly  lower" 
them  to  such  a  degree  that  workmen  will  be  unable  to  earn  by  them  afi 
much  as  by  their  daily  wages,  or  in|iroduce  a  new  kind  of  wages,  of 
which  I  will  speak  beloy. 

This  new  kind  of  wages  consists  simply  in  the  combination  of  daily 
wages  with  wages  per  piece,  namely,  workmen  receiving  daily  wages  . 
are  moreover  obliged  to  work  per  piece.  In  some  factories  workmen;  in 
this  case  receive  their  daily  Wages  even  though  they  did  not  earn  them 
at  all.  In  some  other  factories  they  receive  no  wageS  if  they  did  not' 
earn  them.  In  some  factories  workmen  receive  as  much  as  they  eam^ 
and  in  others  their  earnings  cannot  exceed  by  one-half  or  onie-fifth  part 
of  their  daily  wages,  and  if  they  exceed,  the  surplus  is  never  paid  to 
them.  In  the  workshops  of  the  Warsaw- Vienna  Railway,  where  the 
condition  of  workmen  is  better  than  in  other  workshops,  the  workmeai^; 
up  to  the  year  1882,  in  case  of  their  small  earnings,  received  their  whol6 
daily  wages,  and  in  case  of  greater  earnings  they  received  their  whole 
earnings ;  at  present,  in  the  first  case,  they  receive  no  daily  wages,  and 
in  the  second  case  they  rdceive  only  one-half  of  their  daily  wages} 
therefore,  if  their  daily  wages  amount  to  50  cents,  they  cannot,  even 
with  the  greatest  effort,  receive  more  than  75  cents.  By  this  meaus 
employers  for  lower  wages  can  obtain  greater  quantity  of  labor,  as  when 
to  wages  per  piece  are  low  the  workmen  are  obliged  to  work  hard  ih  order 
earn  something  more  than  their  daily  wages.  The  wages  per  piece-w^llj 
do  not  secure  a  freedom  to  workmen  during  their  working  time :  l» 
proof  thereof  may  serve  the  following  fact :  In  a  plated-ware  factoi^ 
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workman  paid  per  piece  was  making  a  ferrule  for  his  own  stick.  When 
it  was.  perceived  he  was  ordered  to  pay  a  fine  of  50  cents,  while  such  a 
ferrule  iu  shops  costs  only  10  cents. 

In  workshops  of  smaller  artisans  the  apprentices  receive  no  wages^ 
but  instead  of  them  they  have  board  and  lodging.  The  apprenticeship 
on  such  conditions  lasts  four,  and  even  six,  years,  if  masters  give  als» 
clothes  to  their  apprentices.  The  worst  apprenticeship  is  with  shoe- 
makers. The  shoemaker  apprentices  must  tend  children,  run  errands, 
cut  wood,  and  perform  many  other  services  having  no  connections.- 
with  their  trade.  They  work  late  at  night,  and  sometimes  even  after 
midnight,  and  on  Sundays  and  holidays  they  are  at  work  almost  tiU 
the  very  noon.  After  such  a  long  and  hard  labor,  they  are  at  last  per- 
mitted to  sleep  on  a  miserable  litter,  in  an  unheated  room,  and  during 
severe  frosts.  The  treatment  of  the  apprentices  is  barbarous ;  they  are 
unmercifully  beaten  and  terribly  reviled.  The  age  of  workmen  has  a 
great  influence  upon  their  wages,  as  in  many  factories  of  this  country  the 
old  workmen  receive  lower  wages  than  those  of  middle  age. 

Disappointed  profits  of  a  manufacturer  have  sometimes  an  iufluence 
upon  wages,  even  though  they  were  fixed  in  advance.  '  ' 

It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  the /above-enumerated  wages  reach  in 
their  totalities  the  hands  of  workmen;  unfortunately  the  fines  for  com- 
ing too  late,  eating  during  work,  haughtiness,  &c.,  considerably  dimin-  - 
ish  them ;  in  this  case  manufacturers  readUy  fine  their  workmen  even 
with  50  cents  for  every*  ttansgression,  and  the  money  thus  obtained 
they  sometimes  put  in  their  own  pockets.  The  spoiling"  of  material* 
by  workmen  in  confectioneries  is  frequently  punished  by  the  stopping 
of  the  value  of  ready  produce  out  of  their  wages. 

Among  carpenters  ^d  masons,  the  so-caUed  assistant  workmasters 
open  credit  for  their  workmen  with  the  keepers  6f  the  ale-houses  situ-  ' 
ated  near  the  place  of  workmen's  occupation,  for  which  they  ootain 
from  the  keepers  a  certain  percentage^  and  as  the  workmasters  bind 
themselves  to  make  all  payments  of  wages  in  the  very  ale-houses,  there- 
fore every  money  due  to  ale-houses  is,  before  all,  deducted  from  wagea 
of  wo?"kmeu. 

^  COST  OF  LIVING. 

The  answers  made  to  the  first  question  give  us  only  an  idea  of  the 
rates  of  wages  paid  to  the  workmen  of  this  country,  but  they  do  not  en- 
able us  to  judge  of  their  welfare,  as,  with  low  prices  for  the  necessaries 
of  life,  workmen  receiving  even  nominally  low  wages  may  be  more  sat- 
isfied with  them  than  with  high  wages  and  similar  prices  for  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  &c.  Therefore  an  answer  to  the  second  question  wUl  oitly 
give  us  a  better  idea  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  local  workmen.  The 
workmen  of  this  country  do  not  purchase  their  necessaries  of  life  from 
the  wholesale  merchants  but'from  the  retailers,  and  therefore  the  prices- 
of  the  latter  should  be  considered.  The  common  white  bread  is  the 
every-day  tbod  of  the  local  workmen.  At  Warsaw  this  bread  is  of 
dififerent  qualities,  and  consequently  of  various  prices.  A  loaf  of  3- 
pounds  costs  7|,  7,  6|,  6 J,  6,  and  even  6J  cents.  The  poorest  work- 
men generally  use  the  cheapest  quality  of  bread,  usually  sold  on  market 
places  by  the  so-called  hucksters.  This  bread  never  has  the  prescribed 
weight,  is  more  brown  than  other  qualities,  not  baked  enough,  and 
mixed  with  various  other  substances,  such  as  soda,  lime,  &c.  The 
same  relates  tp  all  other  qualities  of  bread  except  the  two  dearest 
qualities.  By  this  adulteration  of  bread  the  poorest  workmen  suffer  the 
most,  as  they  only  use  subh  adulterated  qualities  of  bread.    The  well-to- 
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do  working  families  use  bread  of  7  cents  per  3  pounds.  In  the  countH 
towns  bread  is  by  far  worse  than  at  Warsaw.  Some  of  the  poorest  wdi^ 
men  live  upon  the  black  bread^  which  they  purchase  either  from  soldier^^ 
having  usually  the  best  quality,  or  from  the  hucksters.  This  breaSi^is 
cheaper  by  one-half  of  a  cent  per  pound  than  the  white  bread  of  the 
most  inferior  quality.  ' 

Meat.  This  important  article  of  food  is  very  little  consumed'  ^y  the 
common,  workmen,  but  the  professional  workmen  use  it  in  consideraSlf 
quantities  and  almost  every  day,  except  fagting  days.  If  the  poorer 
workmen  use  meafe  they  commonly  use  only  its  most  inferior  qualities, 
such  as  heads,  lights,  udders,  &c.,  as  well  as  a  little  tainted  meat,  while 
the  well-to-do  workmen  use  better  qualities  of  beef.  The  prices  of  meat 
are  as  follows :  Ox  head  costafrpm  3  to  3J  cents  per  pound;  heart  and 
liver,  from  4^  to  5  cents  per  pound ;  the  somewhat  better  and  at  the 
same  time  cheaper  qualities  of  beef  cost  5J,  5J,  and  6  cents  per  pound; 
a  whole  udder  costs  from  12 J  to  15  cents.  Milk  at  Warsaw  costs  5  cents 
per  pint,  which  price  makes  it  too  dear  and  inaccessible  for  a  pooi; 
workman;  in  the  country  its  prices  are  lower,  and  reach  4,  3|,  3 J,  2J, 
and  2  cents  per  pint.  It  is,  however,  adulterated  by  means  of  potash, 
lime,  &C",  and  also  diluted  with  water. 

Tea  is  but  little  used  among  workmen ;  they  prefer  beer  to  it.  One 
pound  of  a  tolerable  tea  costs  80  cents  and  can  be  had  only  in,  the, 
grocer's  shop,  while  the  little  provisions  shops,  where  the  poorest  work- 
men make  lor  cash  or  on  credit  their  pennyworth  purchases,  sell  only 
something  like  tea  but  not  a  genuine  one,  as  it  is  impossible  to  name  so 
a  mixture  of  some  herbs  with  already  once  boiled  and  afterwards  dyed 
tea.  This  mixture  infuses  well  and  gives  a  liquid  of  a  very  dark  color. 
It  is  sold  at  2J  cents  per  half  an  ounce,  when  a  pound  of  the  infused  tea 
can  be  bought  for  5  cents. 

Coffee  is  still  less  used  than  tea  among  poor  workmen,  and  if  pur- 
chased in  the  little  provisions  shops  its  cheapest  quality  can  be  had  at 
1  cent  per  half  an  ounce ;  it  is  already  ground  and  frequently  adulterated 
by  an  admixture  of  chicory.  Potatoes,  as  the  cheapest  article  of  food, 
are  mostly  used  by  the  poorest  workmen.  In  order  to  have  them 
.cheiaper  they  purchase  them  by  korzec,  or  at  least  its  fourth  part;  iall 
other  workmen  purchase  this  article  by  gallons,  on  market  places  or  in 
little  shops.  In  the  latter  case  the  workmen  are  exceedingly  fleeced  by 
the  shopkeepers,  as  the  market  price  of  a  gallon  is  from  4J  to  5  cents, 
while  in  the  shops  it  is  sold  from  6  to  6^  cents.  But  what  are  the  poor 
workmen  to  do  if  they  Want  credit  ?  At  present  the  market  price  of  po- 
tatoes is  $1.30  per  korzec.  - , 
I  Of  the  various  spirituous  beverages  only  beer  and  brandy  are  univer- 
sally used  by  workmen,  and  of  the  former  only  the  kindknown  here  as 
the  Bavarian  beer  is  extensively  consumed.  This  beer  is  never  ptus^,: 
chased  by  workmen  in  barrels,  but  in  bottles  or  jugs,  to  be  drunk  of 
the  spot  in  ale-houses.  A  bottle  of  such  a  beer  costs  from  3  to  4  centSr 
and  a  jug  from  2  to  2J  cents.  It  is  also  subject  to  many  adulteratioi^ 
Ihe  common  brandy  is  the  beverage  which  the  local  workman  drinks 
every  day,  whether  he  receives  guests  at  his  home  or  goes  with  a  friend 
to  an  ale-house,  or  desires  to  warm  himself  or  sharpen  his  appetite.  The 
brandy  intoxication  occurs  almost  exclusively  among  the  most  indigeit| 
workmen;  all  other  working  classes  get  usually  drunk  by  beer.  The  so- 
called  "alembic"  brandy  is  exclusively  used  by  workmen.  A  littlti 
fo +w  ?n  ^'^'^^  ^  brandy  costs  from  IJ  to  2 J  cents,  "and  a  pintioost?  frofli 

J'  t"  ''®°''S-  .^"6  local  workmen  seldom  purchase  brandy  at  once  in 
a  greater  qu^tity  than  one-eighth  of  a  pint.    If  they,  however^  indM 
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pensably  want  more  for  holidays,  or  some  domestic  festivities,  they  usu- 
ally purchase  a  certain  quantity  of  pure  spirit,  mix  it  with  water,  and 
thus  prepare  themselves  the  required  quantity  of  brandy. 

As  regards  the  clothing,  the  workmen  of  this  country  differ  in  noth- 
ing from  the  rest  of  population,  except  in  the  coarse  materials  and 
awkward  cut.  They  purchase  their  clothing  in  the  Jewish  shops,  which 
are  numerous  in  certain  streets  of  Warsaw.  Speaking  the  truth,  such 
clothes  being  a  frippery,  are  exceedingly  cheap.  A  long  winter  over- 
coat, costing  $15  at  the  tailor's  shop,  can  be  had  with  the  Jewish  deal- 
ers in  old  clothes  for  $6;  a  summer  overcoat  for  $1.50 ;  trousers,  from 
75  cents  to  $1 ;  waistcoat,  50  cents,  &c.  For  heads,  workmen  use  caps, 
costing  from  15  to  50  cents,  and  for  their  feet  they  use  boots  with  long 
legs,  which  can  be  bought  very  cheap.  At  one  of  the  Warsaw  market- 
places a  pair  of  good  boots  costs  about  $3.50 ;  the  well-to  do  workmen, 
and  especially  the  young  ones,  use  on  holidays  the  so  called  gaiters, 
which  cost  from  $2.25  to  $2.50.  The  linen,  at  Warsaw,  the  poor  work- 
men can  have  very  cheap,  though  it  wears  out  likewise  very  fast,  and 
sometimes  after  the  first  washing.  A  shirt  costs  from  30  to  37J  cents ; 
a  pair  of  drawers  ftom  22 J  to  25  cents.  Instead  of  socks,  the  workmen 
universally  use  the  footclonts. 

liodgings  at  Warsaw  are  very  dear,  and  notwithstanding  it  they  do 
not  satisfy  even  the  least  requirements  of  hygiene  and  comfort.  The 
lodgings  occupied  by  the  poorest  classes  are  especially  neglected  here. 
A  small  room  with  a  kitchen  stove  which  can  serve  for  a  family  costs 
$2.50  per  month,  and  cheaper  it  can  be  found  nowhere.  In  the  locali- 
ties near  the  banks  of  Vistula,  crowded  with  numerous  factories,  for 
the  above  price  can  be  had  a  room  only  in  a  garret,  with  the  ceiling 
falling  towards  its  floor,  and  with  a  «leepened  little  window,  so  that 
such  room  is  almost  dark  even  by  twilight.  The  walls  of  this  room  by 
the  slightest  knocking  bereave  themselves  of  their  plaster ;  the  floor  is 
full  of  boles,  and  the  room  has  no  double  windows,  the  lack  of  which 
makes  workmen  sufter  much  in  winter.  Court  yards  being  unpa%'^ed  are 
full  of  dirt,  and  in  summer  full  of  dust.  In  the  old  part  of  this  city, 
crowded  with  smaller  artisans,  the  lodgings  reach  still  higher  prices. 
For  $2.50  there  can  be  had  a  room  without  windows,  and  the  daylight 
enters  it  through  a  glass  door,  looking  into  the  street ;  hence  it  is  cold, 
and  instead  of  a  permanent  stove  there  is  usually  introduced  a  little 
iron  kitchen  with  two  fire-pans.  Enormous  heaps  of  sweepings  are 
lying  in  the  streets,  and  near  the  Warsaw  citadel  the  drunken  soldiers 
roam  in  bands,  thereby  preventing  workmen's  wives  from  walking  out 
of  their  rooms  iu  the  evening.  A  somewhat  better  room  costs  commoidy 
$5  per  month,  which  price  is  too  high  for  a  working  family,  consequently 
such  a  room  contains  very  often  more  than  one  family.  As  the  new  city 
offers  for  $5  a  room  with  a  separate  kitchen,  it  is  therefore  inhabited  by 
the  well-to-do  workmen. 

The  lodgings  in  the  environs  of  Warsaw  are  not  cheaper,  as  the 
continued  building  of  new  factories  attracts  numerous  workmen  and 
thereby  enhances  their  rents. 

COMPARISON   OF  WAGES. 

It  is  impossible  to  prepare  the  required  comparison,  as  nobody  here  is 
engaged  in  collecting  such  information,  and  as  the  official  data  in  this 
respect  cannot  be  relied  upon.  The  official  blank  forms  which  are  dis- 
tributed by  the  authorities  among  the  local  manufacturers  to  be  filled 
up  by  them,  state  only  the  number  of  workmen  and  the  aggregate 
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amount  of  wages  paid  to  them  during  a  year,  and  as  there  is  an  enor- 
mous difference  between  the  higliestand  lowest  wages,  consequently  it 
is  difficult  to  infer  anything  from  the  aggregate  amounts  of  wages.  Be- 
sides, the  statistical  data  collected  in  the  indicated  way,  are  entirely  in- 
accessible to  the  public. 

Being,  however,  by  chance  in  possession  of  the  similar  official  statisti- 
cal data  of  the  industries  of  Warsaw  for  1882, 1  beg  to  give  them  be- 
low, though  they  do  not  directly  answer  this  question,  lu  the  follow- 
ing table  the  total  number  of  workmen,  and  the  aggregate  wages  paid, 
I  have  taken  from  the  above-mentioned  official  source,  and  the  average 
yearly  wages  are  based  on  the  two  preceding  columns  : 


Factories. 


Machinery 

Metal 

Tobacco 

TaDneiies 

Joiners  

Plated  wares 

Woolen  stuffs  . ; 

Breweries 

Stf^ani  mills 

Distilleries  of  brandy 

CaiTiaKCS 

Baiters 

Pianos  

Soap  and  candles 

Perfumery 

Haiiginss 

Starcli 

Paner,  colored 

Silk 

Bnvelopes 

Glue 

Ink 


Ifumberof  Total -wages 
workmen.        paid. 


Sovblejf. 

693. 500 

619, 360 

628,  663 

449, 080 

221, 700 

203.  500 

176.  700 

161, 060 

101,200 

91,370 

89,760 

45,  000 

41, 900 

27,  im 

24,660 

15,  6UU 

10,  050 

8,000 

7,000 

6,300 

3,200 

3,000 


Average, 
wages. 


JioubUs. 
29a  53 
284.50 
21  a  72 
351.38 
255.74 
2ftt.07 
227. 12 
390.92 

430.  es 

390,47 
288.61 
625.10 
5311.3) 
387.85 
342^50 
197:46 


258.  CB 
011.90 
22.').  00 
145.45 
16li.6t 


Some  of  the  data,  for  instance  those  relating  to  the  bakers,  strike  at 
once  with  their  unlikelihood  as  to  the  amount  of  wages  paid,  which 
probably  were  falsely  stated  by  the  bakers.  Besides,  there  are  not 
stated  all  the  existing  factories  as  well  as  their  workmen.  The  number 
of  the  latter  is  usually  stated  inaccurately  by  manufacturers  in  order  to 
avoid  the  payment  of  burdensome  taxes.  Finally,  in  view  of  the  great 
difference  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  wages,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  infer  anything  from  their  averages. 

According  to  the  foregoing  table,  in  factories  of  envelopes,  the  aver- 
age wages  amount  to  225  roubles,  and  as  the  children  of  12  to  14  years 
receive  there  but  10  copecks  (5  cents)  per  day,  supposing  even  tbat 
•  they  work  all  the  year  round  uninterruptedly,  their  high  wages  will 
amount  only  to  36  roubles  50  (Sopecks,  which  are  exceedingly  below  tlie 
stated  average. 

Taking  the  total  number  of  workmen  of  all  factories,  as  well  as  the 
total  wages,  and  computing  their  averages,  we  will  have  the  following 
figures : 


Tears. 

Number  of 
workmen. 

Total 
wages  paid. 

Average 
wages. 

18R3 

1881 ;■■ 

14, 844 
14, 984 
1\  369 
14,256 
12,  831 

Houbles. 
4,240,950 
4, 222, 6U8 
4, 221, 000 
3, 637,  UCO 
3,233,600 

iJouM". 
286.10 
281.60 

18K0 ■ '■■ 

1879.... 

1878 " 

1877 

.     274. « 
255.18 
262.M 

.....  2-2iO« 
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From  the  above  two  tables  it  follows  that  (1)  the  wages  of  workmen 
at  Warsaw  were  contiDually  increasing  since  1877  to  1882,  inclusively, 
and  (2)  that  the  wages  are  exceedingly  low,  and  consequently  the 
utmost  misery  must  prevail  among  workmen. 

The  foregoing  tables  do  not  include  all  workmen  really  employed, 
and  besides  they  exclude  entirely  all  small  artisans  and  apprentices 
laboring  in  various  sma,ll  workshops.  In  1882  there  were  4,551  work- 
shops, with  10,298  artisans  and  17,575  apprentices ;  in  the  previous 
year,  1881,  there  were  4,402  workshops,  with  9,537  artisans  and  15,686 
apprentices. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  country  and  look  on  the  working  ratio  of  the 
town  of  Petrokow : 


Years. 

Number  of 
workmen. 

Total 
wages  paid. 

Average 
wages. 

1871 

131 

204 

Boublfs. 
14,  rOO 
39, 230 

noubUt. 
112.07 

1881 

192.30 

B.y  these  figures  we  see  that  here  likewise  the  condition  of  workmen 
is  not  better,  on  which  I  will  write  more  amply  in  the  ninth  article. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES, 


In  order  to  get  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  work- 
men of  this  country,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  their  social  and  family 
life.  It  Is  publicly  said  that  the  local  workman  is  a  drunkard,  of  a 
boorish  behavior ;  that  he  beats  his  wife,  torments  his  children,  &c. ; 
but  all  this  is  a  downright  falsehood.  It  is  true  that  he  treats  his  wife 
without  gallantry,  but  he  does  not  beat  her;  on  the  contrary  he  carefully 
attends  her  during  sickness,  and  generally  values  her  as  an  economic 
force  which  washes  his  linen,  prepares  his  meals,  mends  his  clothes,  &c. 
He  cares  also  about  his  children,  endeavors  to  send  them  to  schools, 
and  he  is  very  sorry  if  he  cannot  do  it  and  if  his  misery  compels  him  to 
set  his  children  to  work  in  factories.  Fathers  are  generally  more  severe 
toward  their  children  than  mothers,  and  therefore  the  latter,  in  case  of 
disobedience  of  children,  or  their  wild  pranks,  usually  apply  with  com- 
plaints to  their  fathers  for  assistance. 

The  illegal  conjugal  life  exists  among  workmen,  as  the  marriage  cere- 
mony is  too  expensive,  and  besides  the  loss  of  time,  it  costs  about  $7,50^ 
which  for  a  common  and  unprofessional  workman,  earulug  only  $!)  per 
mouth,  mustreally  be  expensive.  In  the  said  $7.50are  not  yet  included 
the  expenses  of  wedding  feasts.  The  second  cause  of  the  illegal  con- 
jugal life  is  the  non-admission  of  divorce  in  the  Church,  hence  the  ill- 
matched  workmen  separate,  and  being  unable  to  contract  the  second 
marriage,  they  illegally  live  like  husband  and  wife.  According  to  my 
approximative  calculation,  nearly  5  per  cent,  of  the  poorest  workmen, 
being  unmarried,  live,  however,  illegally.  The  social  life  is  sufftciently 
developed  among  workmen ;  they  visit  one  another  even  with  their 
wives  and  children,  but  their  visits  have  a  somewhat  different  character 
from  those  of  other  classes  of  society. 

Their  visits  take  place  only  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  while  during 
working-days  they  are  impossible ;  the  more  so,  as  workmen  always  con- 
sider as  a  necessity  to  regale  their  guests  with  brandy,  beer,  and  meat. 
The  guests,  on  their  part,  feel  themselves  likewise  under  obligations  to 
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regale  the  master  of  the  house,  and  for  this  purpose  they  give  him  out 
of  their  own  pockets  the  money  necessary  for  a  regalement,  but  the 
master  of  a  house  must  also  regale  them  simultaneously  with  something. 
It  happens  sometimes  that  a  guest  gives  first  his  money  for  such  a 
regalement  .before  the  master  had  ofiered  something ;  in  this  case  the 
latter  must  likewise  contribute  to  it. 

The  association  of  the  young  working  people  of  both  sexes  is  unre- 
strained; girls  with  bachelors  walk  alone  and  pay  visits  without  their 
parents.  Should,  however,  a  girl  go  alone  to  a  bachelor's  lodging  she 
would  be  held  in  bad  repute. 

RELATIONS  OF   EMPLOYEES  AND   WORKMEN. 

Every  agreement  between  workmen  and  employers  is  always  made 
orally,  and  if  one  of  the  parties  desires  to  break  it,  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
form thereof  the  other  party  at  least  two  weeks  in  advance.  But  in 
case  a  workman  proves  to  be  a  thief,  his  employer  has  the  right  to  dis- 
miss him  at  once  without  any  previous  warning.  Usually,  however, 
employers  dismiss  workmen  willfully  and  without  warning.  In  some 
measure  the  laws  of  the  country  agree  with  this  practice,  as  workmen,  , 
tor  the  breach  of  a  contract,  are  responsible  both  before  the  civil  and 
penal  laws,  while  employers  are  responsible  only  before  the  civil  law; 
and  besides,  if  in  an  action  between  workmen  and  their  employers  there 
exist  no  written  documents,  the  laws  consider  employers  as  being  in 
their  right.  The  laws  of  the  country  do  not  protect  workmen  ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  always  on  the  side  of  employers.  There  exist  but 
few  labor  regulations  in  favor  of  workmen.  As  regards  the  relations 
of  employers  to  their  apprentices,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  already  de- 
scribed them  in  the  first  article. 

If  in  some  of  the  local  factories  the  minds  of  workmen  revolt,  their 
hatred  is  usually  directed  either  against  their  work-masters  or  over- 
seers, but  very  seldom  against  their  employers. 

LABOE    ORGANIZATION. 

In  Poland  there  exist  all  three  kinds  of  production,  viz,  co-operation, 
manufactures,  and  factory.  They  very  often  coincide  in  one  and  the 
same  time  in  different  branches  of  industry,  and  especially  in  those 
countries  which,  in  comparison  with  other  countries,  have  but  late 
enough  taken  the  road  of  capital  and  now  profit  by  their  experience. 
That  it  is  so  in  this  country,  the  following  figures  w'ill  prove:  In  1881 
there  were  at  Warsaw  14,984  factory  workmen,  while  all  workshops 
emi)loyed  29,625  workmen.  In  the  following  vfiar  there  were  14,814 
factory  workmen  and  3:i,424  workshop  workmen.  From  the  number  of 
workshops,  as  well  as  from  that  of  factories,  it  is  necessary  to  deduct  a 
great  pumber  for  manufactures,  and  then  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
local  industry  is  but  just  now  entering  upon  the  road  of  the  factory  de- 
velopment. In  the  whole  kingdom  of  Poland,  nearly  3  per  cent,  of  its 
population  occupy  themselves  with  various,  industries,  of  whom  1.3 
per  cent,  are  factory  workmen  and  1.7  percent,  artisans ;  in  this  calcula- 
tion It  is  necessary  to  diminish  the  percentage  of  the  factory  workmen. 

STRIKES  AND   THEIR  EFFECTS. 

The  penal  code  of  Poland  forbids  conspiracies  among  workmen,  if 
they  have  m  view  the  obtaining  of  higher  wages  from  employers  by 
means  of  compulsion,  and  especially  if  like  conspiracies  are  committed 
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before  the  expiration  of  a  contract  between  employers  and  their  work- 
men. The  accomplices  of  such  conspiracies  or  strikes  are  punished  by 
imprisonment  for  one  to  three  weeks,  and  their  leaders  from  three  weeks 
to  three  months.  * 

The  strikes  in  this  country  being  unfrequent,  begin  but  just  now  to 
manifest  themselves,  and  as  yet  they  are  not  systematically  carried 
on.  Of  late  years  the  greatest  of  the  strikes  in  this  country  were  the 
following:  In  1882  there  broke  out  a  strike  in  the  workshops  of  the 
"Warsaw-Vienna  Railway,  caused  by  the  oppression  of  workmen  by  one 
of  their  engineers.  On  that  occasion  the  workmen  demanded  higher 
wages  and  a  reform  of  the  existing  relief  funds.  They  obtained  only 
the  latter.  Two  of  them  have  been  delivered  into  the  hands  of  justice 
for  knocking  down  one  of  .heir  engineers,  but  as  yet  their  case  has  not 
been  tried.    About  1,000  workmen  participated  in  this  strike. 

In  April,  1883,  a  gigantic  strike  broke  out  at  Lycardow,  in  a  flax 
textile  factory.  The  lowering  of  wages  was  its  principal  cause.  The 
workmen  demanded  the  increasing  of  wages  and  the  abolition  of  fines. 
The  troops  were  sent  to  that  place,  and  some  seven  workmen  killed. 
This  strike  resulted  in  the  restoration  of  the  former  high  wages. 

FREEDOM  OF  PURCHASE. 

Many  factories  have  established  their  own  shops  of  necessaries  of 
life,  in  which  workmen  can  make  their  purchases  without  being  con- 
strained by  any  conditions  on  the  part  of  their  employers  to  do  so. 
However,  among  carpenters  and  masons  there  exists  a  certain  mode  of 
compelling  workmen  to  purchase  their  provisions  in  one  and  not  in  an- 
other shop. 

In  small  factories  and  workshops  the  wages  of  workmen  are  usually 
paid  every  week,  but  in  larger  factories  they  are  paid  every  fortnight. 
By  this  occasion  some  employers  withhold  their  workmen's  wages  for 
every  last  three  or  six  working  days  in  order  to  prevent  thein  from  go- 
ingto  labor  elsewhere.  Factories  with  monthly  wages  pay  usually  their 
workmen  on  the  first  day  of  each  month,  and  about  the  middle  of  every 
month  they  give  them  a  certain  advance.  The  payment  of  wages  is 
made  in  metal  and  paper  mon'ey  of  the  country;  the  payment  in  cou- 
pons is  forbidden  by  the  law  of  1883. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

Of  the  general  condition  of  the  working  people,  it  is  already  possible, 
to  infer  from  what  I  have  hitherto  said,  and,  therefore,  I  need  not  en- 
ter here  into  a  longer  description.  I  think,  however,  that  this  question 
will  be  perhaps  better  answered  if  I  give  a  few  monthly  budgets  of  some 
of  the  local  working  families : 

(1)  A  locksmith,  a  father  of  a  family,  earns  80  cents  per  day,  and,  as 
he  is  permitted  besides  to  earn  50  per  cent,  above  his  daily  wages,  there- 
fore, with  high  wages  per  piece  and  plenty  of  work  he  could  earn  $1.20 
per  day;  in  fact,  however,  he  earns  on  the  average  only  about  25  per 
cent,  above  his  daily  wages,  and  consequently  he  has  but  $1  per  day. 
From  an  average  month  of  thirty  days,  deducting  four  days  for  Sun- 
days, and  on  the  average  about  three  days  for  holidays,  sickness,  absence 
during  working  days,  occasioned  by  his  personal  business,  &c.,  there 
will,  therefore,  remain  but  twenty-three  working  days.  For  these 
twenty-three  working  days,  at  $1  each  day,  he  will  receive  $23,  and  as 
factories  deduct  compulsorily  6  per  cent,  for  the  relief  funds,  returned  to 
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workmen  on  leaving  factories,  therefore  his  net  income  will  amount 
to  $21.62,  His  wife  earns  also,  making  at  home  cigarettes  of  a  tobacco 
given  to  her;  for  every  one  hundred  cigarettes  she  receives  7^  cents, 
but  she  must  give  her  own  mouth-pieces,  cigarette  paper,  and  l)e8ides 
she  must  incur  the  expenses  of  purchasing  glycerine  for  smearing  her 
hands  during  work,  starch,  wrapping-paper,  and  threads  for  biuding 
cigarettes.  This  work  yields  to  her  about  $22.50  per  month.  la  order 
to  earn  this  it  is  necessarj'  to  make  30,000  cigarettes.  The  mouth-pieces 
cost  $1.12^,  cigarette  paper,  $1.50,  wrapping-paper,  threads,  glycerine, 
and  starch  12J  cents,  all  together  costs  $2.75,  and  there  remains  $19.75. 
At  this  work  she  is  assisted  by  three  adult  sisters  of  her  husband,  and, 
who  have,  therefore,  lodging,  board,  and  washing;  and  the  eldest 
of  them  received  besides  $2  per  month.  Deducting  these  $2  from 
$19.75,  we  will  obtain  only  $17.75.  Consequently,  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  family,  we  have  $21.62  +  $17.75,  or  $39.  The  family  consists  of 
father,  mother,  two  sons  from  eight  to  ten  years  old,  and  three  adult 
sisters.  As  the  mother  during  the  whole  day,  is  engaged  in  making 
cigarettes,  she  is  unable  to  cook,  wash,  and  in  general  to  occupy  herself 
with  her  household,  which  compels  her  to  keep  a  servant,  a  ten  years 
old  housemaid,  who  receives  $1  per  month,  and  besides  this  she  obtains 
from  tinie  to  time  various  gifts.  They  occupy  a  lodging  near  the  fac- 
tory where  the  workman  is  employed,  consisting  of  one  room  with  two 
windows  on  the  first  floor  in  a  wooden  bouse.  f(ir  which  they  pay  $3  per 
month.  This  room  is  quite  spacious,  but  too  little  for  such  a  numerous 
family;  hence,  there  prevails  a  terrible  straitness.  The  children  are 
sent  to  school,  which  is  attended  by  an  expense  of  50  cents  pef  month. 
The  father  of  the  family,  conjointly  with  another  workman,  subscribes 
for  a  newspaper,  the  cost  of  which,  together  with  the  expenses  for 
school  books,  stationery,  &c.,  of  his  children,  amount  to  50  cents  per 
month.  And  consequently  the  housemaid,  lodging,  school,  and  news- 
paper will  cost  $5  per  month.  The  remaining  $34  must  cover  the  ex- 
penses of  all  other  necessaries  of  life,  viz,  food,  clothing,  fuel,  and  light. 
For  coal,  wood,  and  matches  they  expend  $2.50  per  montli ;  clothes, 
shoes,  boots,  and  linen  washing  cost  $1.50  per  month,  and  light  also 
$1.50,  as  the  making  of  cigarettes  lasts  till  midnight.  Doctor's  assis- 
tance and  medicines  the  family  obtains  gratis  from  the  factory.  There 
remain  therefore  $28..50  for  the  living  and  other  unforseen  expenses. 
The  cost  of  living  of  the  whole  family  is  as  follows : 

Bread,?  pounds  per  day,  at  SJ  ceuts $4  90 

Wheat  broad  for  children  and  guests , 2  00 

Meat,  3  pounds  Ber  day,  at  7  cents .. 6  30 

Tea,  Impounds,  at  |1 1  50 

Sugar,  1  pound, at  &i  cents !!..'!!.".'".'.!."." 2  55 

Coffee  and  chicory '.'.'.'..'.'.'..'.'.'.'...'.'.'...'..'.'. 75 

Milk,  IJ  quarts  per  day,  at  5  ceuts -'.".'!......".'.".'."""."!  .".".".."'.I.']    2  25 

Bacon,  one-half  pound  per  day,  at  10  cents .       .  ...150 

Flour,  grits,  condiments,  &c 6  75 

Total 28  50 

The  above  calculation  shows  that  this  family,  with  the  combined 
laboi- of  a  few  persons,  can  maintain  itself,  but  with  great  diiflculty,  of 
which  every  one  can  be  convinced  by  the  sight  of  the  terribly  worn  out 
house  lurniture,  whereas  there  are  no  funds  for  the  purchase  of  a  new 
*^°fo\  T     ,^  ''^^^  ^  somewhat  substantial  working  family. 

(2)  1  take  now  a  working  family  in  which  both  the  husband  and  his 
wite  earn  their  livelihood.  The  father  of  the  family,  being  employed 
in  the  local  railway  workshops,  receives  50  cents  per  day,  and  as  he 
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can  earn  50  per  cent  above  his  daily  wages,  therefore  he  will  have  76 
cents  per  day,  or  $17.25  per  month  of  twenty-three  working  days.  De- 
dacting  6  per  cent.,  or  $1.03J,  for  the  safety  tund,  there  will  remain 
only  $lii.21^.  His  wife  is  engaged  in  linen  washing,  for  which  she  re- 
ceives $1.25  per  week,  or  $5  per  month.  Consequently  their  total  in- 
come amounts  to  $16.21  J  +  $5,  or  $21.21  J.  They  occupy  a  lodging 
in  a  cellar,  for  which  they  pay  $3  per  month.  For  fuel  and  light  they 
expend  monthly  $2.  For  the  remaining  $16,  the  father  must  dress  and 
nourish  himself,  his  wife,  and  four  children.  The  eldest  daughter,  of 
nine  years,  frequents  gratis  a  school;  all  the  other  children  remain  at 
home.  They  eat  meat  every  day  ;  for  breakfast  they  drink  coiiee  and 
tea  alternately,  as  the  exclusive  use  of  coffee  would  be  too  expensive ; 
in  the  evening  they  drink  tea.     Besides,  they  use — 

Bread,  6  pounds  per  day,  at  2^  cents $4  20 

Meat,  2  pounds  per  day,  at  6J  cents 3  90 

Tea,  cuffee,  and  chicory '. 80 

Sugar,  one-half  pound  per  day,  at  8^  cents 1  27^ 

Wheat  bread 50 

Milk,  one  quart  every  other  day,  at  5  cents 75 

BacoD,  one-half  ponnd  per  day 1  50 

Flour,  grits,  and  clothing ^ 3  07^ 

Total 16  00 

Under  such  conditions  it  is  possible  to  lead  but  a  miserable  life,  as  it 
is  difficult  to  make  both  ends  meet. 

(3)  Tlie  father  of  this  ftimily  is  a  delivering  tramway  workman;  his 
dury  is  to  conduct  horses  to  their  respective  stages.  For  this  service 
he  receives  30  cents  per  day,  or  $9  per  thirty  working  dayk,  as  he  is 
obliged  to  be  at  work  even  during  holidays.  This  family  consists  of 
both  parents,  a  seventeen  years  old  daughter  employed  in  a  laundry 
(slie  earns  her  clothes),  twelve  years  old  daughter  laboring  in  an  en- 
velope factory  (where  she  earns  her  shoes),  and  of  two  younger  daugh- 
ters of  ten  and  three  years.  Together,  sis  persons.  Let  us  now  see 
the  budget  of  this  family : 

Lodging,  in  which  lives  this  family,  together  with  another  family,  costs |1  50 

Black  bread,  10  pounds,  at  I  cent  per  pound 3  CO 

Meat,  1-i  pounds  per  day,  at  6  cents 2  70 

Ou  receiving  wages  every  fortnight,  it  is  necessary  to  entertain  the  immediate 
overseers,  which  expense,  together  with  fines  for  coming  too  late  to  work, 
amount  per  month  to 50 

Total 7  70 

Therefore,  for  other  articles  of  food,  as  well  as  for  fuel,  light,  clothes, 
shoes,  and  boots,  there  remains  only  $1.30.  Therefore  the  whole  family 
has  always  tattered  clothes,  only  occasionally  lights  a  candle  in  the 
evening,  and  constantly  makes  many  similar  economies. 

These  three  budgets  quoted  by  me  are  not  of  my  contrivance,  but 
they  are  the  true  budgets  of  the  families  known  to  me,  and  they  easily 
convince  every  one  that  the  workman  of  this  country  leads  a  difficult 
life  and  that  his  decried  drunkenness  is  but  the  most  evident  falsehood, 
as  he  has  no  money  for  getting  drunk.  However,  if  he  drinks,  he  does 
so,  for  the  most  part,  out  of  despair,  when  at  home  his  children  and  his 
wife  call  for  food  and  his  earnings  cannot  aftbrd  it.  In  general  the 
workman  of  this  country  has  many  good  sides ;  he  thirsts  after  learning; 
he  likes  to  read  books,  to  attend  scientific  public  lectures ;  he  takes  an 
interest  in  public  affairs;  desiies  the  education  of  his  children;  en- 
deavors to  send  them  to  school ;  he  is  ready  to  sustain  every  sacrifice 
in  this  regard;  he  endeavors  to  be  always  of  the  most  delicate  in  con- 
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duct  towards  everybody,  &c.,  and,  in  a  word,  as  to  civilization,  he 
stands  very  high.  Alas !  all  impedes  him  in  his  efforts  to  rise.  The 
whole  popular  Polish  literature  is  of  no  value.  Every  co  operative  so- 
ciety is  prohibited.  For  some  time  past  there  were  being  given  at  War- 
saw public  lectures  for.  workmen,  and  as  those  lectures  were  always 
attended  by  enormous  crowds  of  working  people  they  were  prohibited, 
and  it  is  now  positively  forbidden  to  renew  them.  Workmeu  of  larger 
factories  are  forbidden  by  the  police  authorities  here  to  read  newspapers 
in  factories  evea  during  their  leisure. 

There  is,  however,  only  one  objection  to  be  made  against  the  work- 
men of  this  country.  When  some  unforeseen  circumstances  compel  them 
to  lower  their  standard  of  life  they  forthwith  and  exceedingly  rapidly 
fall  from  their  moral  level  into  a  precipice  out  of  which  they  cannot  get 
at  all. 

Part  II. — Femajle  Labor. 

WOMEN  AND   CHILDREN  EMPLOYED. 

Owing  to  the  present  bad  state  of  the  social  statistics  of  Poland  it  is 
difficult  to  answer  this  question,  the  more  so  as  no  authority  collects 
the  required  data. 

It  is  true  that  the  statistical  blank  forms  sent  out  to  the  factories  of 
this  country  have  the  column  for  iriserting  the  number  of  workmen,  but 
have  none  for  the  sex  and  age  of  workmen,  therefore  it  is  impossible 
to  get  from  them  the  required  information.  As  regards  the  number  of 
children  employed  in  factories,  I  have  to  say,  that  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1883  the  Government  collected  here  the  statistical  data  in  this 
respect,  but  after  their  collection  the  respective  blank  forms  and  ma- 
terials have  been  immediately  forwarded  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  they 
are  till  now  kept  in  a  concealment.  I  can  therefore  make  only  a  gen- 
eral remark  tliat  the  number  of  women  and  children  employed  in  facto- 
ries is  constantly  increasing  every  year. 

As  soou  as  the  results  of  phe  one-day  census  of  Warsaw  of  1883  will 
be  printed,  they  will  enable  everybody  to  obtain  this  information,  at  least 
of  the  city  of  Warsaw  alone.  In  the  same  year  the  census  of  Petrikow 
was  likewise  taken,  which  has  demonstrated  that  in  that  town  there 
were  six  female  head-dressers,  one  female  potter,  seven  female  tailors, 
four  women  making  artiflcial  flowers,  twenty  milliners,  nine  female 
bakers,  two  women  making  gingerbread,  thirty  laundresses,  three  glove- 
making  women,  eighty-six  seamstresses,  and  four  wad-making  women. 

WAGES   OF   ADULT  FEMALE  LABORERS. 

As  everywhere  so  it  is  in  this  country  that  the  wages  of  women  are 
lower  than  those  of  men,  for  instance,  in  factories  of  artificial  flowers 
the  so-called  assistant  girls,  who  are  able  to  assist  all  skilled  laborers  in 
making  various  kinds  ol  flowers,  but  by  themselves  and  independently 
tht^y  are  unable  to  make  them,  receive  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  month  and 
sometimes  only  $1  for  nine  working  hours  a  day.  If  they  remain  per- 
manently m  a  factory  they,  besides  their  wages,  obtain  also  lodging  and 
board,  and  in  this  case  their  working  day  is  unlimited,  and  they  must 
very  often  labor  during  fifteen  to  eighteen  hours  per  day  of  twenty-four 
hours.  The  skilled  girls,  who  by  themselves  and  independently,  make 
flowers,  receive  wages  according  to  the  abilities.  Their  ability,  how- 
ever, 18  measured  with  the  daily  quantity  of  ready-made  flowers,  the 
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neatness  of  work,  the  workmanship  of  produce,  and  the  kind  of  flowers. 
Usually  their  wages  amounted  to  from  $3  to  $5  per  month  for  nine  work- 
ing hours  a  day,  the  maximum  monthly  wages  reach  $7.50  or  $9,  though 
they  are  infrequent.  Especially  well  paid  women  are  those  who  know 
how  to  make  roses,  twine  flowers,  wrestth  garlands,  nosegays,  &c.,  and 
who  neatly  eye  all  kinds  of  flowers.  For  instance,  the  workwoman  who 
is  able  to  make  all  kinds  of  flowers,  except  roses,  will  never  receive  more 
than  $3  per  month,  without  lodging  and  board,  while  a  workwoman  who 
well  shapes  roSes  can  receive  about  $7.50  per  month.  Workwomen  en- 
dowed with  special  artistical  abilities  receive  $5,  sometimes  $10  and 
even  $12.50  per  month,  with  lodging  and  board. 

The  workwomen,  who  twine  flowers,  receive  $7.50  to  $9  per  month, 
without  lodging  and  board.  Some  workmen  make  flowers  per  piece  at 
home.  The  most  skilled  workwomen,  making  flowers  during  the  night 
till  2  o'clock,  can  hardly  earn  15  cents  per  night.  The  maximum 
monthly  wages  of  workwomen  reach,  therefore,  some  $9  for  thirteen  to 
fifteen  working  hours  per  day.  If  a  workwoman  desires  to  work  at  her 
home,  she  first  must  be  employed  during  a  longer  time  iu  a  factory  and 
gain  the  confidence  of  her  employers.  Washerwomen  in  laundries  are 
paid  per  day,  and  their  wages  amount  to  30  cents  per  day.  The  work- 
women smoothing  linen  are  paid  per  piece,  namely,  2  to  2^  cents  per 
day-shirt;  those  who  smooth  night-shirts,  cauls,  drawers,  towels,  &c., 
receive  from  50  to  60  cents  per  day ;  and  those  starching  linen,  receive 
30  cents  per  day.  In  one  of  the  largest  book-binding  establishments  at 
Warsaw,  the  workwomen  receive  $2.50  to  $3  per  month,  and  seldom 
$4.50,  lor  eleven  working  hours  a  day. 

Factories  of  paper  bags  and  capsules  pay  their  workwomen,  laboring 
at  home,  per  piece,  5  to  12^  cents  per  1,000,  which  enables  them  to  earn 
$7.60  per  month,  though  there  are  also  workwomen  who  earn  only 
$2.50. 

In  factories  of  paper:boxes,  stands,  &c.,  the  girls  ieighteen  years  old 
receive  $1  per  week,  from  which  are  deducted  all  holidays;  the  girls 
printing  labels  receive  $5  per  month,  for  nine  and  a  half  working  hours 
a  day  ;  for  any  additional  time  they  receive  3|  cents  per  working  hour. 

In  photographing  establishments,  the  "retouching"  women,  laboring 
exclusively  on  glass,  receive  $15  to  $17.60  per  month ;  the  workwomen 
cutting  out  the  photographical  cards  and  pasting  them  upon  the  Bristol 
paper,  receive  $4,  $5,  and  $10  per  month.  The  "retouching"  work- 
women, who  finish  the  visiting  photographs,  receive  $11.50  to  $12.50  per 
month,  and  the  women  taking  out  stains  from  photographs,  receive  $4 
to  $5  per  month. 

In  factories  of  perfumery  and  toilet  soaps,  workwomen  earn  from  90 
cents  to  $1.50  per  week,  and  if  they  labor  per  piece,  they  earn  $2.50, 
but  must  pay  their  assistants,  whom  they  usually  hire  for  themselves. 

In  factories  of  house  bent  furniture,  the  workwomen  polishing  chairs 
receive  37J  cents  per  day. 

In  tanneries,  the  women  laboring  during  the  whole  day  of  ten  work- 
ing hours  in  the  court  yards  and  in  the  open  air,  receive  15  cents  per 
day. 

HOURS   OF  FEMALE  LABOR. 

To  this  question  I  have  given  a  few  answers  in  the  article  on  wages. 
I  will,  however,  repeat  and  complete  them  here.  Among  the  flower- 
making  girls  the  so-called  "constant"  apprentices,  or  those  who  liva 
with  their  employers,  rise  before  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  their 
working  time  is  usually  unlimited.    From  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  th^ 
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labor  until  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  sometimes  till  11  o'clock,  and  some- 
times longer.  The  length  of  their  working  time  depends  npon  the  amonnt 
of  work  on  hand.  However,  they  never  cease  to  work  before  8  o'clock  in 
the  eveuing.  Their  average  sleeping  time  is  from  12  o'clock  in  the  night 
to  7  o'clock  in  the  morning.  There  are  no  fixed  dinner  hours,  and  work- 
women usually  dine  at  theii'  leisure  hours.  The  external  girl  appren- 
tices have  strictly  fixed  working  days;  they  labor  from  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  if  there  are  no  dinner  hours,  and 
they  labor  to  7  o'clock  if  there  are  dinner  interruptions.  • 

During  quite  as  many  hours  are  also  at  work  the  skilled  girls  and  their 
assistants.  During  the  busy  season  workwomen  are  at  work  one  or  two 
hours  longer,  for  which  they  receive  no  additional  wages.  In  laundries 
the  washerwomen  begin  their  work  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
cease  to  work  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  having  no  fixed  dinner  hours, 
they  usually  eat  when  the  state  of  their  labor  allows  it.  As  the  work- 
women smoothing  linen  are  paid  per  day  and  have  their  work  allotted, 
it  is  therefore  difficult  to  determine  the  number  of  hours  of  their  labor, 
which  at  all  events  is  of  some  twelve  working  hours.  Workwomen 
paid  per  piece,  if  they  wish  to  earn  more,  endeavor  to  labor  as  long  as 
'possible,  and  consequently  the  length  of  their  working  day  is  of  nine  to 
fifteen  hours,  according  to  quantity  of  work.    • 

In  book-binding  establishments  the  labor  begins  at  7.30  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  ends  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  which  gives  eleven  work- 
ing hours  per  day.  The  night  labor  lasts  from  8  o'clock  in  the  evening 
to  5.30  o'clock  in  the  morning.  In  factories  of  paper  bags  and  capsules 
there  are  ten  and  a  half  hours  of  true  labor  and  one  and  a  half  of  dinner 
hours. 

In  factories  of  paper  boxes,  stands,  &c.,  the  labor  lasts  during  nine- 
and-a  half  hours,  not  including  oneand  a-half  hours  for  dinner.  Some- 
times when  there  is  plenty  of  work  the  working  day  is  longer  by  three 
hours.  In  photographing  establishments  the  working  day  during  the 
winter  season  lasts  from  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  i  o'clock  p.  m.,aiKl 
if  the  day  is  dark  it  lasts  till  3  o'clock,  while. in  the  summer  season  it 
lasts  till  5  o'clock  afternoon  uninterruptedly,  therefore  the  minimum 
working  day  is  of  six  and  the  maximum  one  is  of  eight  hours,  and  in  the 
latter  case  workwomen  are  permitted  to  eat  during  their  labor  time. 
Some  workwomen  in  summer  labor  two  or  three  hours  longer  and 
thereby  they  earn  the  additional  wages  per  piece. 

In  factories  of  perfumery  and  toilet  soaps  the  labor  begins  at  7  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  lasts  till  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  with  one  hour  din- 
ner interruption.  "  Frequently,  however,  the  working  day  is  longer  by 
two  or  three  hours. 

In  tanneries  the  working  day  begins  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
ends  at  like  hour  in  the  evening,  with  half  an  hour  interruptions  for 
breakfast  and  vespers  and  one  hour  for  dinner.  In  summer  when  there 
IS  much  work  the  labor  lasts  even  during  twenty-four  hours. 

MOEAX,  AND  PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  FEMALE  WORKERS. 

The  factory  workwomen  are  generally  held  in  bad  opinion,  even  by 
other  workwomen;  a  seamstress,  for  instance,  looks  upon  the  factory 
workwoman  as  being  a  debased  woman ;  and  it  is  really  so.  A  young 
girl  of  about  twelve  years  enters  into  a  factory;  there  she  hears  the 
bawdy  discourses  of  men,  laboring  together  with  women  or  over- 
seeing the  latter.  On  her  going  out  of  a  factory  she  is  not  unfrequently 
searched  by  men,  who  sometimes  touch  her  willfully,  in  a  very  rude 
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manner,  jesting  with  her  at  the  same  time.  The  girl  comes  to  her  ma- 
turity anil  her  sexual  instinct  is  constantly  excited.  No  sooner  than 
she  grows  ripe  than  all  lies  already  in  wait  for  her,  and  her  own  blood 
becomes  her  enemy, 

A  workmaster  will  give  her  work  by  which  she  can  earn  little  if  she 
will  not  become  his  mistress ;  in  the  latter  case  her  wages  will  be  higher 
if  she  labors  per  piece.  When  such  a  girl  enters  once  upon  this  road 
a  stej)  only  separates  her  from  the  worst.  Uf  late  years  the  town  of 
Lodz  has  distinguished  itself  in  this  respect,  as  a  considerable  number 
of  workwomen  come  from  that  town  to  Warsaw  as  prostitutes,  all  being 
yonng  girls  of  sixteen  to  twenty  years. 

Last  year  at  Lodz  a  manager  of  a  factory  intended  to  commit  a  rape 
upon  a  yonng  workwoman,  and  as  the  girl  resisted,  he  expelled  her  to- 
gether with  her  father,  employed  in  the  same  factory,  and  consented  to 
receive  them  again  just  in  tlie  moment,  when  tlie  girl,  in  the  presence 
of  all  male  and  female  laborers,  asked  pardon  and  kissed  the  very  tip  of 
his  boot  by  his  order.  It  is  easy  to  understand  what  influence  have 
similar  adventurers  upon  the  morals  of  the  factory  workwomen.  Let 
us  add  to  this  their  misery,  and  we  will  be  persuaded  that  almost  every 
workwoman  must  become  a  clandestine  prostitute.  And  it  is  really 
so.  Workwomen  of  tobacco  factories  increase  their  earnings  by  means 
of  prostitution.  Seamstresses,  flower-making  girls,  and  milliners,  be- 
ing out  of  emi)loyment,  are  forced  into  ways  of  shame,  and  at  the  close 
of  each  season  a  considerable  number  of  them  enter  their  names  on  the 
list  of  public  prostitutes.  The  physical  state  of  workwomen  presents 
itself  very  sadly  if  we  examine  the  sanitary  conditions  under  whicl}  they 
labor.  Flower-making  establishments  being  usually  the  most  common 
private  dwellings,  are.  unfit  to  contain  a  greater  number  of  laborers. 
There  are  no  ventilating  arrangements,  nor  any  sanitary  measures  ob- 
served. In  winter  the  workwomen  of  such  establishments  are  hardly 
permitted  to  open  windows  of  their  almost  unheated  factory  rooms.  In 
summer,  notwithstanding  a  burning,  lieat,  they  are  forbidden  to  open 
the  windows  looking  into  the  streets,  in  order  to  prevent  the  dust  from 
sinking  on  flowers ;  when  the  female  laborers  make  the  crimson  red 
flowers  a  kind  of  dust  from  such  flowers  gets  into  their  eyes  and  ears, 
and  daring  one  or  two  days  tliey  continually  spit  a  crimson  red  dust. 
The  rooms  of  these  establishments  are  damp,  and  always  contain  a 
greater  number  of  laborers  tiian  their  space  and  sanitary  condition 
would  permit. 

The  air  is  full  of  a  dust  from  various  stuffs,  a  bad  smell  of  fire-pans, 
a  dust  arising  from  the  striking  of  flowers,  a  disagreeable  odor  of  ani- 
line dyes,  &c.  In  winter  the  rooms  of  flower-making  establishments 
are  either  unheated  at  all  or  only  occasionally.  The  bad  smell  of  tire- 
pans  causes  headaches.  The  continual  stooping  over  work  is  attended 
with  breast  and  neck  complaints.  The  eyes  suffer  from  the  selection 
of  color  shades.  Consumption  is  the  common  disease  among  seam- 
stresses and  flower-making  girls. 

Workwomen  of  tobacco  factories  are  likewise  liable  to  the  same  dis- 
ease, as  they  continually  breathe  tobacco.  Some  ten  or  more  years  ago 
the  police  authorities  ordered  the  introduction  of  respirators  for  the 
use  of  workwomen  in  tobacco  factories.  Oomidying  with  this  order, 
they  purchased  one  respirator  for  a  certain  number  of  laborers,  but  it 
was  good  for  nothing,  as  workwomen  could  use  the  respirators  only  by 
turns,  and  besides  they  had  an  aversion  to  apply  to  their  mouths  an 
object  which  was  bespawled  by  others,  consequently  the  respirators 
soon  disappeared  from  tobacco  manufactories.     The  iron-smoothing 
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womsn  in  laundries  labor  in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  heat.  To  this  let  ns 
add  the  continual  standing  on  their  legs  during  their  whole  working 
day  and  a  bad  smell  occurring  frequently  in  laundries.  It  is  therefore 
no  wonder  that  they  all  have  corns  on  their  feet,  longer  and  more  fre- 
quent monthly  courses  than  other  women,  and  that  they  have  crooked 
fingers  from  holding  the  smoothing-irons,  pains  in  their  arms,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  right  one,  and  that  the  consumption  and  cold-catching 
are  the  most  common  phenomena  among  them. 

Workwomen  polishing  the  bent  furniture  are,  during  their  entire 
working  time,  almost  literally  drunk,  being  under  the  influence  of  spir- 
its used  in  polishing,  and  they  also  feel  great  pains  in  their  shoulders 
from  strong  hand-rubbing. 

Photographing  workwomen  complain  of  pains  in  their  heads,  eyes, 
necks,  &c.,  caused  by  continual  stooping. 

In  perfumery  factories  workwomen  suffer  from  constant  headaches,  as 
even  a  fifteen-minutes'  sojourn  in  such  factories  causes  headaches,  while 
the  odor  of  spirits  intoxicates.  The  opening  of  windows  is  forbidden  in 
order  to  prevent  jjerfumery  from  becoming  vapid. 

MEANS  PROVIDED  FOR  IMPROVEMENT. 

If  there  is  in  this  country  as  yet  nothing  donb  for  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  workmen,  therefore,  what  then  can  be  said  of  work- 
women in  this  respect  ?  Nobody  here  occupies  himself  with  this  matter. 
The  workwomen  do  not  belong  to  the  trade  guilds,  hence  it  follows  that 
in  cau'e  of  some  unexpeeted  emergencies  they  receive  no  relief,  except 
the  married  workwomen,  who,  during  sickness,  obtain  it  from  the  fac- 
tories in  which  their  husbands  are  emijloyed. 

MEANS  PROVIDED  FOR   SAFETY. 

The  local  factories,  especially  the  smaller  ones,  are  for  the  most  part 
built  in  such  a  manner  that  in  case  of  fire  it  is  easy  to  escape  from  them 
through  their  windows  if  it  is  impossible  to  do  so  through  their  doors, 
though  sometimes,  in  sweetmeats  factories,  for  instance,  the  windows 
are  supplied  with  a  thick  wire  net  in  order  to  prevent  workwomen  from 
throwing  sweetmeats  out  of  the  windows.  As  regards  the  securing  of 
workwomen  from  the  dangers  arising  from  the  labor  about  machinery,  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  there  are  in  this  country  no  means  provided  for 
their  safety  and  no  special  laws  enacted. 

PROVISIONS  IN  REGARD   TO   SICK  AND  DISABLED. 

As  no  factory  legislation  exists  in  this  country,  consequently  employ- 
ers make  no  provisions  in  regard  to  the  sick  and  disabled  workwomen.  In 
case  of  an  accident  they  only  give  immediate  medical  help,  the  expenses 
of  which  are  usually  paid  by  employers.  Sometimes  they  pay  even  the 
expenses  of  curing  of  their  workwomen. 

INCREASE  IN  WAGES. 

During  the  last  five  years  the  wages  have  generally  increased,  as  it 
is  proved  by  the  figures  given  in  the  article  on  the  wages  of  workmen. 
The  wages  of  workwomen  have  likewise  increased.    As  to  the  prices  of 
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the  necessaries  of  life  the  following  price-list  of  Petrokow  will  show 
their  increase  during  the  last  ten  years,  viz : 


Articlea. 


Wheat per  ohetvert. 

Kye dov.. 

Barley. do... 

OatB do... 

Buckwheat do... 

Po^tops  '. do... 

Grits,  barley  do... 

Grits,  buckwheat do... 


1871. 

'  1881. 

$a2ii 

$7  20i 

4  061 

4  75i 

3  411 

3  76 

1  70i 

2  lOJ 

3  25 

1  62^ 

1  841 

4  80| 

6  00 

6  824 

12  50 

Articles, 


Flonr,  wheat: 

First  qnallty do^.. 

Second  quality do... 

Flour,  rye: 

First  quality.,  per  chetTert. 

Second  quality do... 

Bread per  pound. 

Bread,  black do... 

Firewood per  cubic  klafter. 


$8  28 
5  67 

5  06 

4  08} 

OU 

01 

4  50 


18»L 


$8  SO 
60* 

630 

4  62i 

02 

01| 

6  50 


EDUCATION  AMONG  WOMEN. 

The  last  one-day  census  of  Warsaw  for  1882  states  that  this  city  in 
that  year  had  201,602  women,  of  whom  9,348  were  able  only  to  read; 
.  80,664  could  read  and  write,  and  111,590  women  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write. 

The  latter  number,  of  course,  represents  the  poorest  classes  of  the 
population,  who  for  the  most  part  become  workwomen. 

Generally  the  educational  condition  of  women  in  this  country  is  worse 
than  that  of  men ;  as  for  the  male  .apprentices,  there  exist  the  Sunday 
working  schools,  while  for  the  female  apprentices  there  are  in  this 
country  no  such  schools. 

To  render  the  foregoing  report  on  the  male  and  female  labor  more 
complete,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  statistical  tables  embracing  the 
largest  factories,  mills,  workshops,  &c.,  of  Poland,  and  showing  the 
rates  of  wages  paid  to  their  workmen,  viz : 


I.  General  trades. 

Wages  paid  per  Week  in  Moscow. 


Ooonpatione. 

Hours 
per 
day. 

Days 

per 

week. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

124 

111 

ir 

12 

12 

12 

11 

13 

11 

10 

10 

12 

IS 

12 

10 

10 

12 

10 

12 

10 

13 

10 

6 

a 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
7 
6 
fi 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
6 

$3  00 
1  80 
3  00 
1  80 
1  50 
1  25 
3  00 
00 

$4  05 
2  25 
4  05 

2  25 

3  00 

1  50 

4  00 

2  25 

$3  60 

2  10 

3  60 

2  10 

250 

8  60 

1  80 

2  25 

1  00 
3  00 

4  00 
4  50 

2  00 

BlarkRinitlifi                          . - .---.». 

3  60 

8  70 

150 
90 

2  25 

1  00 

3  00 

4  50 
125 
3  00 
225 
3  00 

2  00 
2  00 

35 

4  50 

3  00 
2  SO 

.    4  00 
450 
17  60 

5  00 

6  00 

4  50 
4  50 
2  50 
4  00 

58 

3  00 

225 

1  50 

360 

600 

3  12} 

4  00 

3  00 

Cutters                                              ■ 

t  SO 

Bifltillera                               

226 

Drivers                                        -- 

350 

Cab* 

46 

*  And  board. 
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Wages  paid  per  week  {«.  Moscow — Continned. 


Occupations. 


Drivers,  carriage* 

street  railway 

Dyers 

Engravers 

Purriere 

Gaideuers 

Hatters 

Horseslioers 

Jewelers 

Iji  thogrsptiers 

Millwright 

If  ail-iiialsers 

I^rinters  

Teachers,  pnblio  schoolat. 

Baddle-makers 

Hai  iiess-mukers 

Trtnners 

Tailors 

Telegraph  operators 

Tinnniiths  

Weavers  outside  of  mills. . 


Hours 

J)er 
ay. 


18 
14 
10 
13 


13 
11 
11 
10 
12 
11 
10 

0 
12 
12 
10 
12 

8 
12 
12 


Days 

per 

■week. 


Lowest. 


$0  35 

75 
4  00 
1  SO 
1  60 
1  50 


3  00 
3  00 

90 
1  05 
5  00 

43 
1  SO 
1  SO 
3  00 
1  SO 
1  75 
3  00 
1  2S 


Highest. 


$0  58 

'  4  oi) 
7  60 
7  60 
10  00 
5  00 


7  60 

4  SO 

2  25 

3  30 

8  00 

5  00 

4  50 
4  SO 

10  no 
4  60 

6  00 
4  00 
2  25 


Average 


$0  46 
3  50 

2  00 
SCO 

3  00 
8  00 

3  00 

2  70 
8  50 

4  00 
1  80 
250 
6  00 
14«j 
8  00 

3  00 

5  00 
3  00 
8  50 
3  60 
1  50 


*Aud  hoard. 


t  A  piece  of  ground  and  lodging. 


II.  Factories,  mills,  etc. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixtu-three  hours  in  the  flour  steam  mill  in  Warsaw  belonging  to 

Mr.  S.  a.  Block. 


Occnpationa. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average, 

$0  90 
2  45 

$1  65 
2  80 

Millera                               .     ...                      

$5  81 

5  81 

llfKlhJTIWt.                                                                                                                                                                                               .  .      .   .  . 

5  81 

iw\ 

2  90 

SIO 

III.  Foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron  works. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  the  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron  works  oj 
Messrs.  Lilpop,  Rau  cf-  Loeioenstein,  at  Warsaw. 


Occupations,. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Anerage. 

Jyicksmilhs .. 

$2  10 
3  00 
3  90 
3  00 

1  50 

2  40 

3  00 
3  90 

$4  SO 
4  60 
4  60 
4  50 
4  SO 
4  50 
4  50 
4  SO 

$3<()[ 

3  6t 

Xodelerf?  . . .  .  <  . *. . . . 

BlaekSTiiiths 

iw 

3K 

Braizers ' 

2>4( 

S0( 

Tinmen 
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Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  to  glass  warlcert  in  the  glass  factory  of  Mr.  Tg.  Hard- 

lic'zka,  at  Ozechy. 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


Workmen  of  smnll  glass  articles 

^orkmeD  of  glass  panes 

Folishfre 

Paintxrs 

Assistants 


$7  SO 
8  75 

7  50 

8  75 
3  75 


$8  75 
11  25 

8  75 
10  00 

5  00 


$8  124 
10  00^ 

8  12t 

9  37t 
4  ilk 


V.  EAILWAT  EMPLOYlSS. 
Wages  paid  per  year  to  the  employes  of  the  Warsaw  Terespol  Line. 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


A  Terage. 


Connselor  technologist 

Chief  secretary  ., 

CounsHlor  at  law 

£niplay6  at  Sc  Petersburg . 

Clerk 

Journalist  and  recorder 

Assistant  clerks 

Caah-keepers 

Comptrollers 

Book-keepers 

Aoonuntanls 

Phj'Bician 

^nrgeon 

l^lToctoT  of  the  line 

Chief  enfdneiT 

Assistant  director 

Chief  of  railway  trafiSc 

Chief  mechanician 

Chief  sf  station 

Fliist  assistant. 

Second  assistant 

Chief  of  telegraph  otBce 

Telegraph  operators 


$300 
250 
225 
250 
500 
325 
275 


75 


300 
200 


$600 
500 
350 

1,000 
7.o0 

1,500 
600 


150 


450 
275 


»5, 


000 
500 
000 
000 
450 
375 
230 
300 
500 
450 
400 
300 
125 
25* 
800 
800 
450 
450 
400 
425 
350 
375 
250 


Wages  paid  to  the  railway  workmen,  ^c,  working  week  of  sixty  hows  on  Warsaw  Terespol 

Line. 


Occnpations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


Ohjef locksmith per  day.. 

l^ocksmiths do  ... 

Joiners  

Apprentices  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age per  day . . 

Ushers , per  year.. 

Printers  of  tickets per  year.. 

iL|6hflgraphers do.^.. 

-- ■  Assistants... do 

Servants do.... 

'Aecountants do 

'  .  AsRistants do  — 

■;|^ht watchmen j.do  ... 


$0  30 

30 

15 

120  00 


.  $0  55 
60 
25 

150  00 


137  50 


$0  55 
35 


337  SO 
350  00 
325  00 
175  00 

125  00 
B50  00 
300  00 

126  00 
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Wages  paid  per  year  to  th^  railway  employes  engaged  about  ataiionsy  as  well  as  to  tJiose  en- 
gaged on  the  engines  and  cars,  on  the  Warsaw- Teirespol  Une. 


Occnpatious. 


Senior  workmen 

Workmen  in  warehouses 

Senior  workmen  employed  for  mahitenanoe  of  railroad  and  buildings. 

"Workmen  employed  in  conservation  of  railway 

Junior  workmen  employed  in  conservation  of  railway 

Workmaster  in  rails  department 

IfOckdmiChsiu  bridge  department 

Workmen  in  telegraph  department 

Obief  eouductora : 

First  clflBS 

Second  class 

Sailor  conductors : 

First  class  

Second  class ■; 

CondnctorH : 

First  class 

Second  class * 

Brakemen 

Weiahers 

Senior  laborers  about  trains 

Junior  laborers  about  trains 

Assistants      

Overseers  of  watchmen 

Watchmen 

Lamp  cleaners 

Doorkeepers 

Gatflkeepers 

gtatiou  tumale  laborers ^ 

Machinists : 

First  class - 

Second  class 

Third  class 

Fourth  class 

Whftel-^easing  laborers ■ • 


Lowest. 


$100  00 


125  00 


Highest. 


$120  00 


150  00 


Average. 


$125  00 

100  00 

105  50 

150  00 

100  00 

75  00 

180  00 

225  00 

260  00 

300  00 

2S«  00 

180  00 

150  00 

137  50 

125  00 

100  DO 

108  00 

250  00 

150  00 

120  00 

180  00 

120  00 

110  00 

110  00 

30  00 

375  00 

3.17  50 

175  00 

150  00 

100  00 

YI.  ISTavigation. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  sailors,  ^c,  employed  on  gahafs  tovied  bg  the  ateam-power  on  iht 

Vistula  River. 


Occupations. 

Arerage. 

PHota 

$15 

goilATB 

g 

If  a  sailor  serves  daring  the  whole  navigation  time  in  a  year,  he  receives  also  the  additional  wages 
of  50  cents  for  every  mouth ;  if  he  leaves  his  service  before  the  close  of  navigation  he  receives  no  such 
additional  wages. 

VII.  Store  and  shop  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  per  month  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  hoursj  in  a  paper  shop  at  Warsaw 

to  males. 


Oooupatione. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Ohief  of  ooaDtiug-room 

$100  00 

Book-keeper 

42  eo 

35  00 

Ooi'ivspuudiDg  olerk 

30  00 

Clerks 

$19  50 

$20  00 

Wai*choiise-keeper   

30  00 

12  60 

16  00 
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VIIL  Household  wages  m  towns  and  cities. 

Wageg  paid  per  month  to  household  $en'anta  in  ike  city  of  Warsaw. 


Ocoapstions. 

Lowest. 

Eigbest. 

Areragq. 

Maidof  allwork 

£1  00 
2  SO 
4  00 
6  00 

1  25 
15  00 

2  60 

$2  00. 

6  2S 

7  SO 
13  00 

2  50 
20  00 
18  00 

tl  SO 
4  37 

CtOSKhine^. 

10,00 

ICati  co^k                     

37  1^5 

IX.  Ageioultueal  wages. 

Wage$  paid  per  year  io  agricultural  laiorert  and  household  {country)  servants  in  Zoirna. 


Oocnpationa, 


Tarm  male  eervant 

Besi(^eH  thene  caeh^ages  hereceiTes: 

^17|  bnghelarye 

ff-Dnaliels'l^aTley 

lln^shdapeaa  

,  I  Mafteraof  flre^ood , 

II  bnnlielf  potatoes... 

'  <  garden  oeds  for  flax,  cabbage,  and 
Togetables 


ATerage. 

til  25 

1125 

3  60 

4  50 
7  00 

13  00 

2  70 

OconpationB. 


Maintenance  of  one  cow  _. 
4  gallons  of  wbeat  flour— . 

iKidging • 

4  galloasof  salt 

Total  wages  per  year 


Average. 


10  00 

60 

S  00 

40 


tri  20 


X.  COEPOEATION  EMPLOTlSs. 
Wages  paid  per  year  to  the  munioipality  employes  in  the  city  of  Warsaw, 


OocnpationB. 


Lowest.    Hjgbest. 


Occnpatlons. 


Lowest^    Higbest. 


Ibyor: , 

Gentral  affairs  depurimmt. 


Cbirf  of  ebancery.. 
Secretary 


A.imini$tTati(m  iepartmmt. 


'  Chief  oonnselor. . 
.Alderman 

Chief  Secretary. 

Secretary 


MtalitUes  departrntnt. 


iConnselor . 
SMretary.. 


Lombard  dtpartmtnt 


:  QMhler 

£0bfnptroUeT 

'^SpectOT    of   market-places, 

.'    with  lodging  and  fuel 

Inspector  of  shambles,  with 

^  ^lod^ng  and  fuel 

<  fr^tennfti'iaiis,    with  lodging 
and  fuel 


BviUding  department. 


Chief  engineer 

Arohitecta 

Aasistaut  engineer 

Wiuer-workB  engineer. 


$3, 000  00 


030  00 
400  00 


750  00 
SDO  00 
430  00 
300  00 


950  00 
300  00 


600  00 
450  00 

150  00 

300  00 

800  00 


1, 000  00 
600  00 
500  00 
MO  00 


Oath  department. 


Chief  counselor.', 
Alderman ....... 


Hxecutivt  department. 


Alderman 

iSew^tary 

Cashiers 

Tax-gatherers 

Comptroller 

Comoiissary  of  thd  cash  de- 
partment  


$412  50 


Jlilitary  department. 


Connaelor , 
Alderman  . 
Secretary. 


Insurance  department. 


Assesspr 

Inspector  

Chief  secretary.,. 
Secretary-. j 


Weight   tmd   measure    de- 
partment. 


Chief  manager 

"Watchman ..  , 

Chief  of  archives. 
Kocorder 


50  00 

6o  00 


430  00 
300  OQ 

402  .'•o; 

412 -SO 
362  50 

450  00 


750  06 
430  00 
800  00 


600  00 
4-.'5  00 
425  00 
337  50 


262  SO 

54  DO 

300  OO 

223^00 


92  A— tAB 95 
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XI,    GOVEENMENT  DEPARTMENTS  AND  OFFICES. 
Wages  paid  per  year  to  the  empJoy^s  of  the  Warsato  court  of  the  exchequer. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Occapations. 

Lowest. 

High 

$1, 500  00 
1, 21 0  00 
1,000  00 

600  00 
500  CO 

Chiefs  of  sections. 

$4S 

ARHUtant i ^ 

W 

Surveyor  

•  il 

Oiiiiiiiila  for  .special  cominis* 

$500  00 

60 

$300  00 

37 

XI.  Trades  and  labor,  Government  employ. 

Wages  paid  hy  the  wee\of  forty-eight  hours  to  the  workmen  employed  in  the  printing  oj 
helonging  to  the  chancery  of  the  Warsaw  chief  of  police. 


OccnpatioDB. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

AveH 

CQmpoBilois,  per  aniium 

$72 

$108 

Xfaborer  about  macbinea 

XIII.  Trades  and  labor  in  Government  employ. 

Wages  paid  per  month  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  hours  to  the  employes  of  theWarsim  G 

emment  telegraph  district. 


Oocnpatibna. 

Lowest 

Highest 

ATon 

Chief  of  tho  district - 

v^ 

Chief  clerk- J 

' 

■i 

$150 

$600 

\>.- 

'■"       \ 

240 

390 

1  i  ■  ■■ 

.. 

XIV.  Printers  and  printing-  offices. 

statement  shoviingJhe  wages  paid  per  month  and  week  of  sixty  hours  to  printers  in  aprit 

printing  office  at  Warsam. 


Oocnpations. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Aven 

1^ 

Macbinist 

do    . 

do 

li 

do 

)U 

Chief  compositor 

.', do 

t( 

..  dd 

$9  00 
100 
7  00 

$17  50 
9  00 
9  00 

11 

do 

1 

Laboiors -. 

do 

Printers  of  proof-she^tSif.... 

do 

do  ... 

u 

do 

1  00 

2  SO 
60 

2  50 
90O 

2se 

Errana  boys 

PrtJdsers  of  prints 

do 

Diatribiitorspf  paper ,. 

fln 

JOSEPH, RAWIOZ,  Gons4 
United  States  Consulate,  '        <  1 

Warsaw.  June  3. 1884. 
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ITAqLY. 

REPORT  Bt  aONSVLGENEniL  BTEXtS* 

The  wages  paid  to  laborers  in  Borne,  as  generally  throughoat  TtaTy^ 
are  calculated  by  tbe  day.  It  must  be  understood  tbat  Italian  artisana 
from  early , boyhood  follow  one  trade  only;  on  becoming  mast'ers  they 
have  a  full  knowledge  of  every  branch  ot  their  trade.  Foe  example, 
masons  are  at  one, and  the  same  time  masons,  bricklayers,  plasterisrsl, 
roofers,  slaters,  &c.  In  other  words,  the  division  of  labor  as  practiced  ; 
in  the  United  States  does  not  exist  liere. 

I.  General  trades. 

statement  thounng  the  wages  per  Hay  of  from  ten  to  twelve  hours,  earned  iy  the  general  trada 

in  Eome.  • 


Occnpatibna. 


Lowest. 


Eigbesti 


ATOiage> 


BUILDIKO  TBADBS. 

BHcMiiTers 

Hnd-oaiTleTii  (men,  women,  and  I10.YB) 

Uaaona  and  eoaffulderff 

Tenders ^ 

nasferers 

xendersL..^ : 

Asplialters 

'81atera  and  roofers. 

Do 

Tenders 

Fnjnp-makers 

Assistants 

Carpenters 

Oas-fltters  and  plnmben ~ 


OTHIB  TRADES, 


r^ 


Bayers 

iBlaokamitbs 

^  Stinkers  (adTanced  apprentices) 

Boole-binders: 

Men 

'       Women,  fixed  wages 

Bciokniakers , 

Si^wers. 

Stonecatters 

^tffo  cutters  Qob  work) 

fsiinterB,  bonse 

Bqtobers 

JBcass-fonndsrs 

'^Cabinet-makers  (common  famitmre)  . 

Cpn&oldoneni 

yCoopers  ..-* 

Goopors,  boys i 

Drivers ^ 

draymen  and  tfiamsters : 

l-borsecart 

,  S-borsecart 

'  Cabi,  carriage  (per  montb) 

Street  railway  (fixed  wages) 


Dyers. 

Sngravers  (artisans) . 


«0S4 

,       34 

62 

34 

68 

88t 

29 

ID 

62} 

17* 

68 

62i 


G8 

67* 

34 

88i 

2S 

2S 

34 

77i 

77i 

67t 

29 

S8 

481 

88} 

«i 

19 


11 


29 

48i 


$0  07} 
48i 

4*^ 
87 

96i 

83 

63} 

27 

91} 

29 

87 

91} 


77} 
77} 
43} 

67} 


77} 
96} 
87 


771 

58 

87 

96} 

58 

68 


S3 

1  74 

2  70 
23  16 


62} 
1  16 


«oei} 


54 
38} 


58 

88} 

25 

72} 

23 

77} 

72} 

««} 


«8i 


38} 

77} 

58 

62} 

43| 


38} 

1  64 

2  51 
U30 

86} 

I7I 


*  This  valuable  report  was  only  received  at  the  Department  on  Fehrnary  5,  1885, 

too  late  for  mention  in  the  Secretary's  letter.    The  delay  in  its  preparation  and  trans- 

r*!  'misfiiou  was  due  to  the  absence,  on  account  of  sickness,  of  some  of  the  force  at  the  con- 

^  BiQlat^-general,  and  to  the  promotions  of  Consul-General  Richmond  to  Lisbon,  and  of 

'Consul  Byers,  of  Zurich,  to  Borne.    That  no  fault  can  be  found  with  Consol- General 

*,Syert,  in  this  connection,  is  clearly  apparent  from  the  fact  tbat  he  prepared  the  labpr 

report  for  Zuricli  before  leaving  that  post,  and  the  present  report  for  Italy  after  his 

arrival  at  Rome.    Consul-Gieneral  Byers.expresses  his  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Wood,  • 

Vonsnlar  oleirk,  for  valuable  co-operation  in  the  preparation  of  thia  report. 
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Statement  showing  the  wages  per  day, of  from  ten  to  twelce  h^urs^  earned^  4'C. — Continuei 
Occupations. 


Othbr  trades— Continued. 


Pnrriers  (repairers  only) 

Gardfners 

HmterH  

fiorsc  slioers  (not  a  special  trade) 

. Jewclei  8    

La^iorei 8,  porters,  &.o 

Lit  lingraphers 

Potters 

Saddle  and  harness  malcers ,. 

Tanners 

lailoiB : 

Men  

Women ,. 

Tinsmiths  — 

Weavers  (ontside  of  mill) , 

Boot  and  nhoo  makers - . 

iBoot  and  shoe  upper  makers  (women) 
JCoiifevtioDers  and  pastry  cooks  (men)  . . 

HGoppersihithB 

Oarrin  g.e-makcr8 : 

Soi  I  y-raakera ^ 

Smit4i8. 

L^Atber  work  : 

*    TJpholatering *, 

CrloTe-makors: 

Cutters  flnd  fiuishers  (men) 

Sew;ers  (women) 

^Gn^sraiths.... , 

Workers  in  mosaics..  Ki.jiioJ  owiann- 

Canieo  cutters I  »^'"«*  artisans . 

Cam(«o  cutters,  apprentices  .1 

Tnink-makerB 

tjpholsterers : 

Men    

Women .; , 

Artistic  tapestry -. 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$0  38J 

$0  87 

29 

87 

38i 

02J 

3«4 

58 

38i 

1  18 

2St 

38i 

48i 

67* 

19 

';     68 

29 

29 

68 

29 

771 

15i: 

38   , 

29 

48^ 

]»i 

41ii 

29 

77i 

U 

38  jk 

34 

77i 

«8* 

77J 

48i 
38 

^ 

29 

58 

l»i 

63 

*H 

674' 

U 

ir 

58 

1  OS 

58 

1 1« 

09 

29 

2» 

«;». 

^ 

SbJ 

1  35 

to  s 

* 

,  t 
I 

ii: 
4j 
^4: 

41 
21 

3< 
]i 

3) 
it 

71 
» 

43 
Sit 


n 

77 


19 
M 


m 
w 

it 


GENERAL  TRADE  NOTES. 

Masons. — Contrary  to  general  usage,  masons  in  Eomo  work  mostlj 
-during  the  cooler  moutlis.  This  is  not  so  miioh  on  account  of  the  ef 
cessive  heat  as  the  coininou  custotn  for  workiiien  to  visit  their  homes 
during  the  two  or  three  liottest  months  of  the  year.  It  must  also  be 
said  that  their  work  continues  without  interruption  through  therest  o; 
the  year.  This  exodus  iu  summer  occasions  an  increase  in  wagesj  ji 
former  years  this  increase  was  considerable,  but  it  is  diminishiug  froa 
year  to  year,  as  masons  are  becoming  more  jyermanent  residents. 

Asphalters. — The  great  use  now  being  made  of  as[)lialrnm  has  created 
the  new  trade  of  asphalter.  Work  being  done  at  night  to  av-oid  iiiii 
sance  from  smoke  and  smell,  wages  rule  higher  than  iu  correspouding 
ij-ades. 

Slaters  and  rno/crs.— Slating  and  roofing  is  done  by  masons.  Still 
eome  masons  apply  tlieinselves  to  cement  work,  whicii  covers  a  great 
part  of  foofbuildings,  terraces,  &o.  This  is  not  a  speijialty,  but  requires 
considerable  quickness  iu  execution  to  prevent  the  cemeu,t  or  its  coitt' 
petition  from  drying. 

jBrass-worfcers.— Gas-fitters  are  skilled  mechanics,  working  in  bra.'ia, 
bronze,  and  other  metals  used  for  gasUxture.s  ;  they  also  do  plnmbinjr. 
Pump-makers  also  execute  all  plumbers'  work  in  their  Hue  aud  receivfl 
the  same  wages.  '  '         -S 

,  Brewers.— Foremen  alone  are  practical  brewers ;  they  reoeive^O.^fii 
per  day.  Attendauts receive  from  $0.33^  to  SO.i-iJ.  They  are  cominoli 
laborers,  jnore  or  less  expert. 

'.'  Cwi^ers.— Cutlery  is  not  a  special  trade,  Eepairing  and  some  conn." 
men  manufacturing  is  done.    ""'  =-  ■^-'■i"  t«..«,-i.  in  tuiian  as  colra 
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linaio,  comprises  everytbing,  from  work  done  by  a  skilled  mechanic  from 
making  a  spur  or  fine  cutting  tools  down  to  the  sharpening  of  razors 
and  knives. 

Horseshoers. — Horseshoeing  is  not  a  special  trade.  As  already  stated, 
Italian  artisans  are  skilled  in  every  branch  of  tiieir  trade.  "NVhere  no 
special  trade  is  referred  to  it  should  be  nnderstood  that  the  work  is  don© 
l)y  artisans  in  corresponding  trades.  Fof  example,  a  blacksmith  is  at 
•one  and  the  same  time  horaeshoer,  nail  maker,  common  lock-inake]^,&C. 
In  some  cases  extra  wages  are  paid  when  ardsausare  employed  on  work 
paniQnlarly  trying  or  dangerous. 

Cabinet  makers. — The  nearest  corresponding  trade  is  the  stcpettaio  ' 
and  ebanistaj  the  highest  wages  are  paid  to  moldcrs,  veneerers,  iulayers, 
and  tlie  like. 

Sleredores. — There  are  no  stevedores  at  Rome.  At  seaports  in  dis- 
charging ships  they  generally  receive  about  9CJ  cents  per  day,' bat  when 
the  whole  cargo  is  discharged  at  one  place  the  work  is  usually  done  by 
contract,  and  remuneration  varies  from  $0.19J  to  $0.29  per  ton,  the 
JiigheT  rate  being  for  discharging  railway  iron  or  tbelikCj  and  the  lower 
rate  for  grain  and  coals  or  other  more  manageable  goods. 

Tapesters. — Artistic  tapestry  is  now  supported  mainly  by  the  Pope, 
by  royalty,  and  by  art  patrons.    In  the  words  of  Alessandro  Castellaui,  ~ 
the  lateeuiineut  antiquarian  and  art  collector,  without  the  assistafieei  of 
the  state  artistic  tapestry  would  soon  become  a  lost  art. 

II.  Factokibs,  mills,  etc. 

Daili/  wages  in  woolen  mills.  ' 


Occnpationa. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Occupatioils. 

Lowest. 

Higheafc 

Foremen ..... 

$0  58 

m 

38| 
29 
29 
24 

$0  96 
61} 
58 
54 

'       38i 
38i 
34 

PresspTB. ...... •*,... 

$0  25 
19 
15 
15 

to  34 

27 

ID 

1» 

'    M 

SiDBei'8 -  ..  ... 

My  informant  could  not  designate  an  average  of  wages  in  woolen 
manufactures,  they  being  too  variable.  The  lowest  wages  are  paid  in 
country  towns,  the  highest  in  Rome. 

Other  trades  connected  with  manufactures,  such  as  smith,  carpenters, 
machinists,  &c.,  are  paid  the  rates  as  set  forth  in  special  table  of  gen- 
«ral  trades. 

FLOUR-MILLS. 

Wages  paid  in  ike  fldur-mill  and  Italian  paste  manufactory  of  the  Fantantlla  Brother*  ai 

Home. 


[Day  often  ami  twelve  hours,] 

Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Areraga. 

S^brein  en - 

per  montl].. 

J do 

$19  30 
19  30 
43i 

38i 
29 

$18  25 
38  60 
58 
62} 

M: 

6* 
77i 
38 
38  60 
62}- 
.18 
174^ 

$28  95 
28  95 

Miliars 

... per  day.. 

38) 

^GftrtCFi? 

.J do 

60 

porter  likborevft ,'.....          .  . 

J do.... 

48 

3(la"ocaroiu  maker* 

Macoilroni  driers 

...do..., 

do  ..: 

48) 

do.... 

'Mfluhiue  en^icUieers 

Oilers :'. 

do  ... 

48i 
58 

>      64 

Bo\a •;..  .:              

.^  --   .■ner'weelc.. 

1  49 

MJUi». ^ ^                , 
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Thia  mill  runs  nigbt  atirt  day,  being  served  by  ttvo  gangs.    It  is  sec- 
ond to  none  in  Eome.    Three  humli'ed  and  twenty  workmen  are  em- 
ployed under  tue  direction  of  one  of  the  owner.s,  Signer  MichelePanta;,; 
nella,  who  courteously  afforded  every  facility  for  collecting  iuformatiott  , 
on  the  sjjot. 

GAS-WOEKS.  ' ' 

Wages  paid  per  day  of  twelve  hours  at  the  gas-works  of  the  Anglo-Boman  Company. '      ] 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average.  <, 


Etif^ine-drir^r. .'. 

(MAchiiiista...... 

'Ecfiiiprs 

Jlviul  firpmfn  

firemen's  foremen 

Kirenien 

G»B-li!:liter«'  iuspectora  . 
Cras-li{;htei8 


$a3Si 


$0  9Gi 


$0  96| 
671 
58 

07t 
3-t 
S8| 


Wages  in  these  works  are  all  fished,  with  the  exception  of  those  paid 
to  machinists.  No  workman  is  allowed  to  leave  his  post  during  th& 
twelve  hours'  continuous  attendance  required  per  day.  The  comi)aiiy 
gratuitously  furnishes  each  workman  with  aplentiful  meat  dinner,  to  be 
eaten  on  the  spot»  Eefliiers  are  chiefly  old  employes,  who,  for  age  or 
inflrmity,  are  unable  to  do  other  work.  For  good  conduct  a  bounty  of 
♦0.193  per  week  is  given  to  firemen'iS  foremen.  The  company  also  pay 
a  pension  of  $1  per  week  to  the  widows  of  workmen,  which  ceases  on 
their  remarriage.  Gas  lighters  take  turns  in  extinguisliing  one-half  the 
]ami>s  at  midnight  and  the  other  half  at  daybreak.  They  are  also  bouuil 
to  clean  the  lamps;  their  presence  is  never  required  at  the  gas- works, 

For  this  information  I  am  indebted  to  the  Chevalier  Carlo  Pouchaia,:::| 
mauager  of  the  company.  ;  "I 


III.  FOUNDEIES,  MACHINE-SHOPS,  AND  IRON  WOEKS. 

Wages  paid  per  day  of  ten  hours  in  the  f()v,ndry,  maeJiine-ahops,  andiron  works  of  Giaccont 

Moriggm,  at  Home. 


OccnpaUons. 


Lowest 


Highest. 


Average. 


Xn^dnc-fittors 

llnrliine  adjusters 

Tinners  ...; 

Model-makers 

V'Quntlei-B : 

Men 

Boya 

Jiogiuo-diivor  (acting  as  fireman) 


$0  96i 
674 

«7i 

68 

11* 

38i 


$1  IS 
1  16 

1  16 

1  16 

SK4 
58 


$0  m 
77i 
77j 


671 
181 


Machine  adjlisters,  when  required,  have  the  care  of  the  engine  at 
■work  iu  the  shop.  Most  of  the  above  workmen  are  assisted  by  boys,, 
■who  receive  from  llj  to  38.0  cents  per  day. 
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Wages  pais  per  day  of  ten  hours  to  glass-workers  in  glass  factory,  at  Poggio-Mirleto,near 

Some. 


OticnpationB. 

Fixed 
wages. 

Occnpationa. 

Fixed 
wa<;oa. 

$3  3% 

1  ]G 
48 

$2  32 
1  03 

JkHsiHtnot  blowers 

1  I<3 

Glass-making  is  an  insignificant  industry  in  the  district  of  Eome. 
The  chief  factory  is  at  Poggio-Mirleto,  about  45  uiiles  distant  from  Koine, 
and  employs  about  30  hands ;  the  products  of  the  factory  are  window- 
glass,  lamp-ohimnies,  cases  for  clocks,  &c. 


MAJOLICA  AWB  EAETHEN  WAEB. 


There  are  also  four  establishments  in  the  district  of  Rome,  manu- 
facturing majolicaware  and  fine  earthenware,  employing  50  workmen. 
Wages  paid  per  day  of  ten  hours  are  as  follows : 


Occnpations. 

Lowest. 

Higlicst. 

Averogo. 

1 

Clay-makeis: 

$0  23 
15 

29 
09 
29 
2U 
29 

1^* 
131 

4Pi 
194 

,  Turners: 

Men .- 

*»?? 

BnvB ,     ...     ,              

Sbndlera 

3MA 

PresHers . 

43 

68 
721 

43 

Mmlolers  ...              .                            : 

48 

~G1aserA  or  pnanifllnrn  f womnn^ 

19i 

There  are  also  several  mannfactories  of  common  earthenware,  some 
of  them  producing  kitchen  hollow  ware  remarkal)le  for  great  resistance 
to  the  most  intense  charcoal  fire. 

In  this -industry  the  following  wages  are  paid  per  day  of  ten  houra: 


OocnpatlonB. 

Lowest 

Higbest 

Oconpatiens. 

Lowest 

Highest. 

,;C3^^aker8: 

$0  24J 
III 
24i 

(0  29 
14 
29 
29 

Mnlders            

$0  20 

ill 

09 

to  431 

29 

88| 

""   XhTBwers.'. ; 

Glaziers  or  enamelers 

14 

Tamers ' 

/ 
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V.  Mines  and  mining. 

Wages  paid  per  day  of  eleven  hours  in  connection  nith  the  Alum  mines  of  Signor  Theofilt 
Jierner,  in  the  moantfilns  of  La  TolJ'a  near  CicUa  Vecchia,  province  of  Jiome. 


OccupatioDfl.  i 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Averagik 


Mines 

ISIflstt^rs  nnd  minprs 

.  Car-drivers  in  mines 

Xa'borers 

>I(>n  f>inp1oyed  attlie  pumps 

Sifters 

SineUers 

Fbeders  of  mineral 

Bugiuemen , 

mremen 


$0  481 
58 
38i 
2'i 
3fi 
3Ki 
671 
48i 
77i 
3Si 


$0  58 

■■"w«^ 

2S) 
67) 

U 

9Ci 

58 

96i 
58 

IJI 

The  total  number  of  men  employed  is  238,  of  this  number  108  are  act- 
ually employed  in  the  mines  at  LaTolfa,  and  70  in  the  refining  workg 
at  Oivita  Vecchia. 

Wages  paid  in  mines  and  qaarries  at  Tivoli,  18  miles  distant  from  Borne. 
[T^otIc  extends  tioia  nine  to  twelve  hours  per  day.] 


Occupatioue. 

Lowest. 

HlgkMi 

Quarrymen :                                 ^ 

351 
25 

1  15 
174 

4.1 
61 

Ba-*attic  lara ^. 

M 

Cftrtorfl : 

WitU  ono hOrsG.... .    ,    -    .. 

1  se 

"With  two  or  threo  horses -._ 

1  S3 

Work  is  also  done  by  the  job  and  by  the  cubic  meter.    Carting  is  gen- 
erally done  by  contract  at  so  much  per  load  and  per  mile. 

VI.  EAILWAY  EMPLOYlfiSj. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  raitieay  employes  (^those  engaged  ahont  stations,  as  well  as  /Jomen-' 
gaged  on  the  enfiines  and' cars,  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  <fo.)  by  the  Momai»  Bailroii 
Company  {Ferrovie  Bomane),  in  Borne. 


Oooapations. 


OBSBBAI,  ADMISISTBATIOSi 

Chief  nf  section 

Central  inspector 

Secretary : 

Firrtt class 

'  First  class  (recorder) 

Second  class 

'J'hird  cliiss 

Chief  of  copying  bnrenu  and 

recorder  of  coDtrauta 

'  Teclimcal  secretary 

Techoiciil  recorder 

Head  clerks 

First  clacs 

.  .      '  Second  class 

'     Tiiirdcluss 

Copyists  .'. 


Lowest. 


$90  50 
8G  50 


Highest. 


$106  15 
96  50 

67  55 
57  90 
48  25 
38  60 

38  60 
48  50 
28  05 
3;i  78 
,28  05 
24  U 
19  31) 
16  41 


Occupations. 


OexEBAL  AnMIKISTBATIOH— 

Coutiuue^k 


tTahera : 

First  class  ... 

Sei'ond  class  . 

Third  class... 

Donikecper 

Porter 

Servants  


FAY  OFFICE. 


Chiereashier 

Assistant  cashier  . 

Kxatiiiners  .* 

Teller..., 

first  paymaster. . . 


Lowest. 


$19  30 


53  08 
24  13 


HigbMt 


*"2 
17  37 

15  44 

19  30 

1291 

13  51 


128  54 
67  9« 
4«:Si 
57  90 
5JH 
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Wages paifl  per  month  to  railtoag  employ^t  in  Homo — Continaed. 


151S 


Oconpations. 

Lowest. 

1 

Highest. 

Occapationa. 

Lowest. 

Bigbcat. 

Pat  OFLica— Continued. 
"    FATinastcr ..- 

(38  GO 
24  13 

77  20 , 

193  00 
106  15 

67  65 
48  25 
36  80 
36  80  . 

193  00 
106  13 

00  50 
77  20 
67  55 
57  90 

57  90 

42  25 
36  CO 

,'  17  37 

193  00 
170  42 

106  IS 
67  55 
33  7S 
67  55 
57  90 

33  78 
28  95 

67  90 

48  25 

38  60 

33  78' 

28  95 
24  13 
19  30 

43  44 

38  00 
17  57 

17  57 
14  67 
17  37 

13  13 

19  30 
17  37 

14  07 

IB  30 
17  Wl 
14  07  ' 
13  13 
17  37 
11  58 
17  37 
38  GO 

19  30 
17  37 

Tbakfic  ukpaktmest— Cont'd. 
Assifitnnt  rondactors: 

$10  41 
14  41 

Ciuef  of  office 

12  .^6 

LAW  OFFlCIi. 

AasiHtant  brakeman.... 

U  !il 

X 

$11  58 

12  74 

JLegoI  connsolors ....... .-.-.. 

12  74 

Chiefrt«tf  uffice 

29  34 

Seoi'ctavy : 

$57  go 

Lftmr>ni<  11  : 

17  5T 

16  41 

Appraisers 

Third  cinss 

14  67 

£euoideraor  oxproitiiatioDB.. 

12  74 

O^as  operators 

17  37 

2!>  34 

ACCOUNTANTS. 

17  57 

Switi-hmcD : 

12  74 

Chief  freight  controller 

12  1ft 

Head  of  flection: 

IL  S« 

yiret  cUiaB 

11  S( 

2  M 

ENGINE  AND  TRACK   DEPAET- 
MENT. 

Chiof  railway  engineer  (chief 

48  25 

AcooiintaPt: 

First  class  .- 

Third  class , 

193  00 

ABsistitnt  keeper  of  rolls  and 

InapHtorofrailwa^engineers 

106  18 

^AVfflC  DEPARTMENT. 

/ 

Railway  eDginenrs : 

Chief  ot  rollin^  stoclc 

106  1( 

H-iarl  of  office 

77  20 

"  Chief ofoffice ' 

Chief  of  Beetion.  first  class 
Chief  of  SLCtion,  second 

96  E* 

80  SO 

Engineer  (niechnnical).:    ' 
,   Head  ofworks  at  Florence 

^Qfld  inspectors 

48  23 

96  50 

77  2» 

67  SS 

Koad  enfrineers:              J 

57  sa 

48  2S 

■,'^'''.   Si^ond  clafls     .     ........ 

Tliird  class 

38  60 

-'  Station  masters: 

48  25 
43  44 

^  Cli'ief  di'al'tsndeh. 

53  08 

First cisss  ....!..... 

38  60 

I'irBtclasfl,  first  category. 

33  7S 

28  9S 

24  13 

Second  class,  first  cate- 

77  2t 

Chtef  Hpcretary  of  administra- 
tiveb'ffice  i     ...        ..     .... 

Second  class,  second  cate- 

07  K 

Supprihtcndent  of  machine- 
B>op : 
First  oIp""* 

Third  class 

77  20 

67  5t 

Third  elasd 

57  0* 

0H(*6nd  class '  . . 

•MecliaiiiCM,  luiumcn:  ■ 

I'irsT;  rlaps 

48  25 

,    67  9« 

,-   TMoRiaph  watchmen: 
Fifdt  class 

43  44 

Third  cfass                 

38  CO 

33  7t 

Clerfc of  Tollinff  stock  ../ 

Assisiant    clerk   ot    rolliiig 
stock    . 

15  44 

28  9* 

Head  engine-house  man : 
"  FirHtcbiss    

63  0( 

48  25 

'^  '^        First  class 

Third  class 

43  4S 

38  61) 

38  W 

THin-nirfkprs : 
'/." '  ■ .    First  cl'ifis 

Engine  dti  vers  and  machinist : 
F/irr-tclasB -. 



32  81 

28  9S 

^"    ThiHl  class ...'...... 

23  00 

Fourth  class ....^... 

22  2) 

Firemen : 

JT  37 

IS  44 

27  03 

Firemen  nf  stationary  engine : 

25  00 

22  23 

^    Second  class 

Third  duas 

......  ....: 

17  37 
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^ages  paid  per  m6ntli  to  railioay  employ^  in  Borne — Continued. 


Occupationa. 


EXGIXIS  AND  TRACK  DF.PABT- 

MKXT— Contiuued. 

Chicr  section  men : 

Kil'HtClilRS 

Secourl  cinqs 

Z'irHt  oectioii  men.: 

ficctinix  men :              '    ■ 
'  FimtclDRfl 

SlPCOIul  (-)ilAS 

Third  class 

Ragmen: 

lf\  ret  cinsR 

Second  class 

FliVEwomen 

Swit^'li  t<>i](tei's; 

y i rsr  cliiHR 

SiToiiil  rlass 

Third  ciasa 


Lowest. 


nigliest. 


$13  33 
11  00 
9  27 

8  10 

7  5:1 
6  05 

9  27 

8  00 
2  32 

32  01 
13  35 
11  58 


OCcnpations, 


Master  mechanics 

Asaiutaut  mechanics . 


TELEORArH  DErAETMKNT. 


Superintendent 

Assiutant  supcdutendent  and 

inspector 

Clockinakei-s i 

Telegraph  j^nards  ..-■. 

Messen^rers ;--.-•-- 

vVnt-eiiouae  markers.:. 

Deliverers ....'.. 

Porters  - 

Watchmen 

Coalmen 


Lowest. 


t24  13 


14  67 
23  16 
17  56 
16  02 


Highest. 


$48  28 
83  78 


115,18 

07  55 
28  95 
17  S» 

16  4t 
80  88 

2:1 10 

17  56 
13  51. 
1151 


VII.  Shipyards  and  ship-building. 

Wages  paid-in  iMp-yarii  Qieood  aliip-Vnililing)  per  week,  of  sevenW-tivo  hours,  at  tlteport  (/ 

Ancona,  Italy. 

[Reported  hy  A.  F.  Tomasaini,  consular  agent.] 


— . ■ f . 1 —  ■ 

Occupations. 

Lowest 

Highest 

Average. 

»3.'i0 
3  SO 
3  88 
3  86 
S  SO 
2  SO 
8  50 

h  6.1 
4  r.3 

"4  8S 
4  25 
8  86 
3  28 
3  86 

t3  8I 

3  3S 

4  25 

Fitters :-.. 

4  05 

867 

toi» 

*C7 

VIII.  Seamen's  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  {officers  and  men),  at  the  port  of  Anoona,  Italy. 
[Reported  by  Consnlar  Agent  Tomassini,  of  Ancona.} 


Occupationa. 


Masters  .... 
^First.mate  .. 
$eenpd  mate 
Seamen 


Lowest 

Highest 

$23  16 

17  37 

15  44 

9  63 

$18  25 
21  23 
17  37 
11  58 

— '^i 

ATenigft,  ,^ 

^ 

$30<88 
19  80 
16 ,41- 

loior- 


With  reference  to  the  abdve  statement  it  may  be  said  that  monthly 
wages  are  agreed  upon  in  ocean-going  ships  only,  ajl  coasting  tradej 
being  in  shares ;  furthermore,  the  above  wages  are  i'or  local  flag,  whetlieijfi 
under  steam  or  sail.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company's  vesselM 
employ  a  great  number  of  men  belongiug  to  the  port  of  Ancona,  and  ' 
the  wages  paid  are  $10.89  for  able-bodied  seamen,  and  $11.97  for  ordi-  * 
nary  seamen.  (■  j 


4 
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IX.  Stobe  and  shop  wages. 

Generally  in  this  district,  as  throughout  Italy,  tkere.  cannot  be  found 
a  price  or  even  an  average  of  wages  paid  in  stores  or  shops.  The  em- 
ployes are  totally  at  the  mercy  of  their  employers,  vrho  give  them  what 
'tbey  please.  In  soqe  cases,  even  in  the  largest  houses,  part  board  is 
:  given.  The  information  collected  under  the  head  of  store  and  shop 
wages  was  found  to  be  unreliable,  masters  and'employ^s  making  differ- 
ent statements ;  therefore  it  is  not  reported.  - 

.'oiSS^'^t^-  Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities.    ~  L'biiCf-A 

Wages. paiA per  month,  with  hoard  and  lodging,  to  household  terrants  in  Home. 


Occnpations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average^ 

Steward  anrt  butler ...- 

BtBwaid'g  clerk ,... 

Cooks: 

Male 

per  month.. 

do 

.  .                    ilo  . 

$9  65 
5  79 

4  83 
2  32 

4  7b 

1  16 

2  90 
1  55 

97 

3  86 

5  41 
7  72 
3  86 

6  79 
1  93 
3  86 

3  86 
6  79 

6  79 
SCO 

$28  95 
19  3U 

17  37 

8  69 

23  16 
3^6 

J  1,88 
6  41 

2  90 

6  76 
14  48 

'  28  gii 
11  58 
19  3U 

3  86 

14  48 

7  72 

15  4* 

9  65 
17  37 

$19  3» 
tl  &» 

6  7& 

do 

3  8ff, 
11  61 

BCTTHntB: 

Hale •- 

'.do.... 

remale 

do.... 

Xaill^B':  maids 

do  ... 

Cbambermaids 

Knrsery  maids: 

Italian 

do... 

do.... 

2  90 
1  OS; 

do.... 

4  8% 

do.... 

8  09 

Coachmen... ^1 

do:.,. 

14  4S- 

do 

C  7S 

Xs  okays ; , 

do.... 

*7J- 

Messenser  boys* -. 

,do>... 

2  M 

Dqorkeeiicrst 

.GaTeineHses: 

Italian 

.....do.... 

do.... 

6  79; 

t'  79- 

do 

,     7  72* 

FiiTittn  teaober,  ai liome,  female: 

do.... 

6  76- 

'  Voreisn.......        .      . 

fin 

11  58- 

*  Without  board  and  lodging. 


t  With  lodging  only. 


XI.  Agbicultu:^ai,  wages. 

There  are  no  fixed  wages  for  agricultural  laborers ;  it  all  depends  on 
•greements  between  masters  and  laborers,  agreements  which  are  gen- 

,  erally  brol^en  to  suit  convenience.    Landrowners  do  not  hesitate  to  tak^ 
advantage  of  the  general  destitution  of  the  suffering  country  people  ^ 

\tUey  only  pay  for  labor  when  it  is  required,  and  bargains  are  usually  , 
made  through  submanagers ;  the  latter  frequently  compelling  peasants-  ,. 
to  accept  jprovisions  instead  of  money. 

,  The  only  possible  answer  to  be  made  as  to  wa^es  paid  to  agricultural 
laborers  would  be  by  .calculating  them  for  tho  whole  year  on  the  basia- 

ji^ven  in  the  following  table. 

Eeplying  to  questions  put  by  a  parliamentary  committee  of  inquiry  , 
into  the  condition  of  agriculture,  especially  referring  to  the  manner  oiT 
lodging  agricultural  laborers,  the  following  information  was  obtained: 
Thirty-five  communes,  especially  in  the  consular  district  of  Borne,  re- 
ported a  total  lack  of  Shelter ;  in  53  communes  there  were  straw- covered, 
■helters.  To  the  question,  "  On  what  do  the  people  sleep  ?"  forty-six  com-  •* 
manes  answered,  "  On  the  bare  ground,  pr  on  straw."    One  hundred 
uid  fifty-three  communes  reported  that  they  slept  on  a  kind  of  straw 
bag.    Only  75  communes  reported  that  they  sleep  on  regular  beds. 
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Wajes  paid  per  day  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (eounirn)  servants  in  the  diatrictn 
Some,  with  or  without  board  and  lodging. 


X' 


Oconpations. 


Lowest. 

Highest 

$0  111 

»0  19l 

05i 

11 

04 

09} 

19i 

29 

09i 

]9i 

06i 

17i 

Hi 

24i 

14 

22i 

ogt 

14 

77i 

1  93 

A.vtrkg€ 


SPart  ia  money  and  part  in  fooil : 

Mull per  flay.. 

"Women «lo 

Children i '- ^.  ......do 

On  the  lew  legular  farms,  workinj;  constantly  in  and  out  of  doors : 

Men ^. per  day.. 

,     "Women do 

Oliildren do 

Tarm  servants,  male,  with  board do  — 

Dairymen,  with  hoard do 

' '^hepiierds;  with  lodgiii^r  and  pait  food do  t.- 

^ervants,' female,  with  board per  month.. 


tou 

071 

as. 

21] 
111 

0»i 

is; 
» 
a 


Wagespaid  by  theprovinceatSomeper  annum  to  the  following  persons  employedat  theroyti 
,  "•  prefecture  in  Home. 


Oconpations. 

"Wages.  1 

Occupations. 

"WagM. 

Prefect 

$2,316  00  ' 
1, 351  00 

772  00 
675  50 

579  00 
483  50 
3SS  00 
294  50 

772  00 
675  50 
570  00 

Accountants : 

\ 

$482  61 
38G  01 

^ounoilmen ; 

Kl'st  Waas 

291  61 

Keeper  of  archives  and  rolls ; 

^ccretaiies : 

675  54 

579^ 

Brcund  class - 

Third  class . 

432 '£t 

Tliiid  class 

Clerks: 

ITiiBtcIiiss             

^ 

't7nder  secretaries 

Auditor  of  accounts:                           ; 

Second  class 

■/M 

Third  class 

-  'f/'i 

'\* 

Jt  may  be  remarked  that  prefectures  are  t6e  executive  offices  of  tha 
i>rGviucial  governmeuts.  There  is  oue  prefecture  in  each  of  the  sixty-ni|i9 
"|)rovinces  iato  wl^ich  the  Kingdom  is  administratively  divided.  Sora« 
prefectures  have  also  subprefectures  or  branch  offices.  Couucilmen 
,{comiffHeri)  are  dependent  ou  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  and  are  ap- 
poipted  and  paid  by  the  central  Government.  All  other  offtcials  ia  the 
prefectures  are  paid  by  the  respective  provinces. 

XII.  COEPOKAtIoN  EMPLOTfig. 
Wages  paid  per  year  to  the  corporation  employds  in  the  city  of  Borne. 


Occupations. 


3Iayor   (siTtdaeo),    aldermen  (aaserori), 

and  councilmen  (eonHglien)' 

^Secretaries : 

First  <-la8a 

Second  class '. ..[..,  "//. 

Third  class .'.'.'.'.' 

'  "Vicersecretaries ; 

yivnt  cliisa 

Second  class '.'!"!'" 

Thiid  class 

••Ctjpyists : 

pii'Ht  class 

fiof'ond  class !!"*.' 

Third  class .."'.' 


Averace 
wages,   i 


$772  30 
675  51) 
579  00 

579  00 
4»2  50 
3ti6  00 

81:6  00 
347  40 
280  50 


Occnpationa. 


Assistant  copyists  . 
Do...; 


Oiti/poliee.i 

Chief  iiispect(iT,  commandiir.: 

Inspector ; 

Kirat  class,  adintant '. 

i     First  class,  directora  of  accounts  ... 

'    Second  class,  payiuastur 

Rurjti'on ,. 

Serjumnts  .■ 

Corporiils ,.. 

Policemen .- , 


Avenigi 
wagM..- 


$23161 
193111 


579  01 

463  211 
463  20 
40J  2( 
231  Oil 
272  0! 
243  11 
20144 


♦  KnnnVTL  „.?""?'''?"""  "V.*''**''''™''*''' "'>'''''«*»■.-  The  mavof  alone  receives  $1,930  for  axpfetri 
lonnd  £,  n»J^r  Tl'J  If  '«-="li''"nent8.  Besides  thf.  expenditare  for  city  police,  tire  munioipS 
>ound  to  pay  one-half  the  expease  of  the  state  poMoe  force  employed  withi  its  limit*.  """""W"^! 
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Waget  paidper  year  to  the  corporation  employ^  in  the  city  of  Pome — Continnod. 


Occupations. 


Avorage' 
vages. 


Occnpations. 


SanUary  bureau  far  Om  tenice  0/  the 
ptmr. 

ifeiic&l  Inspeotoi l 

Plij-siciana • 

.Bnreeons  

'Uitlw'iTea - 

Fhynicians  for  snbnrbs  of  Some 

lleaicai  inflppctor  for  suburbs  of  Jiome 

BnrgeoUB  for  suburbs  of  Some 

Taccination  inspector 


A<r«au 


for  funeral    tramport 
buriaU, 

Coroners ..,.: 

Cemetery  Inspector 

Cemetery  js^bipspector 

Gatekeeper  J 

Custodians 

"V^atclfmen  (for  eight  persons).. 

IHrector  of  funerals 

'Superintendent  of  f>table 

Coacl^nien  (for  six  persons) ...... 

Grooms  (for  six  persons) 

Grays  diggers* 


and 


T»t*rinary  vffiiufor  tht  examinaHon  »f 
park. 

Teterinary  surgeon 

Assistant  surgeon 

Clerk 


Bureau  of  food  inapettion. 

Chemical  expei't. . ■ :.  ... 

Assistant  expert 


Bureau  of  medicat  night  eerviee. 


BHrfEeonst. 
Chsmlsts  . . 


Juiticee  of  the  peace.t 

Clerics  of  justices  of  tlie  peace 

'  Fire  department. 

■tafr  officers : 

Lieutenant-coleuel,  commander. 

Captain '. 

Lieutenant  (engineer)  ..1. 

Bandrdaster ^ 

Surgeon   , 

Physician 

lorce : 

_    Captain 

'    '  -  Lieutenant 

Beooud  lieutenant 

Sergeant  major 

»  '     .Sergeant 

'       Corporal , 

Chief  trumpeter 

'     •  Trumpeters j 

34remen,  flrst  class 

Tiremen,  second  class 


$463  20 
347  40 
173  70 

86  85 
579  00 
694  80' 
679  00 

96  SO 


231  60 
579  00 
386  00 
231  «0 
148  38 

1,673  00 
366  70 
463  20 

1,  584  81 
030  91 


463  20 
.304  06 

386  qo 


579  00 
231  60 


173  70 
289  50 


289  SO 


S79  00 
463  20 
254  76 
254  76 
231  60 
231  60 

370  56 

289  50 

,254  76 

208  44 

138  96 

lis  80 

115  80 

92  64 

60  00 

SO  00 


Dog.cq,iching  eerviee. 

Kennel  keepers 

Kennel  watchmen 

Dog-catchers '.. 

Blementary  echoolt  {boye  and  girU) 

Teachers 

School  custodians.....^ 

Assist  An£  custodians 1. . 

Servants  aqd  sweepers ,.... 

Clyra,neitium  eehool. 

Director. 

Teachers , 

Superior  female  eehool.    1 

Directress: 

Teachers ., 

Prof eesional  female  eehool. 

Directress  

Teachers  of  llteratnre 

Teachers  of  professions 

llueeume  and  galleriee  of  art. 

Custodians.; 

Custodians 

Custodians : 

first  class 

Second  class 

Third  class 

Orphan  aeylum. 

Director 

Head  assistant 

Assistant  in  workshop 

Assistants... '. '. 

OatlU  market  and  elaughter-Aouee. 

Inspector , 

Tax  receiver 

Assistant  tax  receiver . .'. 

OiistQdian J 

Gatekeeper. , > 

Cashier .' 

Comptroller 

Marker 

First  aasistaT^t  marker 

Second  assistant  marker 

Fieh  market. 

Inspector 

Custodian 

Watchmen 


*  Are  paid  by  the  job.    In  1883  the  funeral  expenses  of  the  poor,  done  at  city  expense,  amounted  to 

-ffz.sio.eo. 

; .    V;  t  The  surgeons  attached  to  this  service  take  turns  in  Watching  at  chemists'  shops  open  at  night.    Six 

'■  ';:^'j|bemists  receive  $289.50  each  per  year  for  keeping  Their  shops  opco  ar  ni^ht. 

X ,' :  {These  justices  have  no  compensation,  but  leceiTe  |125.10  per  year  for  expenses, 
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Technical  department  (for  streets,  roads,  &qtiares,  public  walks,  and 
hydraulic  service),  la  this  department  the  municipality  employs  archi- 
tects and  civil  engineers,  to  whom  a  total  of  $26,055  was  paid  in  1883. 

Night  schools. — Night  schools  are  kept  by  teachers  of  day  schools,  to 
whom  a  bounty  is  paid  for  this  extra  servicie,  being  $7.72  per  month  to 
male  teachers,  and  $2.90  per  month  to  female  teachers.  ' 

The  Roman  municipality  also  owns  two  theater  buildings  and  subsi- 
dizes one  opera  company, 

(Justpdians  at  these  (Atj  theaters  receive  $231.00  per  year. 

XIII.  GOVEEMJMENT  DEPAETM3SNTS  AJSTD  OFFICES. 

The  salaries  in  the  following  Table  XIII  represent  the  amounts  act^ 
nally  paid,  deductions  for  pension  and  Government  income  tax,  and 
the  addition  of  perquisites  having  been  calculated.  A  small  percentagi| 
of  the  respective  salaries  is  held  back  each  year  to  secure  a  pension  Sm, 
employds  after  honorable  discharge  or  retirement  from  offtce.  « 

Ministers  are  all  paid  alike;  other  employes  dre  for  their  respeetlvej 
ranks  equalized  in  each  Government  departmept,  with  the  exception  of 
the  navy  and  war  departments;  but  even  in  these  they  differ  only  in 
rank,  which  is  military,  otherwise  their  functions  and  salaries  whien 
employed  in  administrative  offices  do  not  dilier  from  those  of  the  em- 
ployes of  other  departments. 
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d-     Most  of  the  ministries  have  separate  bureaus  depending  only  on  the 
minister  or  secretary-general,  and  for  which  they  are  responsible.    The 
i' personnel  of  these  dependent  bureaus  is  not  included  in  the  foregoing 
Table  XIII. 

These  bureaus  are  as  follows : 
,  Ministry  of  the  Interior. — Council  of  state,  prefectures,  bureau  of  pris- 
ons, syphilitic  hospitals,  police  service  (state),  state  archives. 
'  Ministry  of  Finance. — Collection  of  taxes,  tobacco  monopoly,  salt  mo- 
nopoly, Rtami>s  and  stamped  paper,  provincial  treasuries,  the  mint,  state 
domains,  state  lottery,  customs  duties  and  octroi,  auditor's  department 
(corte  del  conti). 

Ministry  of  War. — ^Pharmaceutical  bureaii,  bureau  of  military  justice, 
/bureau  of  artillery  accounts,  engineer  corps :  (a)  bureau  of  geometry, 
(6)  technical  bureau  of  artillery  and  engineering,  (c)  bureau  of  geograph- 
ical engineering  and  topography. 

Ministry  of  the  Navy. — ^Pharmaceutical  bureau,  bureau  of  port  of&cials 
{Gapitaneria  di  porta.) 

Ministry  of  Public  Wbrfcs.— Post-office  department,  telegraph  depart- 
ment (Government  monopoly). 

Ministry  of  Public  Instruction. — Bureau  of  school,  education,  bureau 
of  superior  public  instruction,  bureau  of  royal  uniyersities,  bureau  of 
forestry. 

Ministry  of  Ghrace  and  Jvstice. — ^Department  of  justice. 

With  few  exceptions  the  employes  in  the  foregoing  dependent  minis- 
terial bureaus  correspond  in  pay  with  those  of  similar  rank  mentioned 
in  Table  XIII.  In  other  words,  the  organic  law  of  March  13, 188X,  pro- 
vides for  the  Equalisation  of  all  State  employes  of  like  title.  Employes 
in  Government  seirvice  are  only  appointed  aitef  examinatio;n,  from  ex-, 
military  and  civil  aspirants,  who  have  passed  through  a  certain  line  of 
studies.  Once  appointed,  like  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  they  are 
irremovable  except  for  bad  conduct.  They  follow  a  regular  career;  but 
are,  however,  transferable  from  one* ministry  or  dependent  bureau  thereof 
to  another  without  in  any  manner  affecting  their  position,  rank,  or  pay; 
the  right  of  precedence  is  given  to  seniority  in  the  same  rank.  To  fill 
vacancies  in  a  superior  rank  a  double  number  are  called  to  pass  exam- 
ination ;  from  these  successful  candidates  the  best  are  chosen.  For  ad- 
vancement in  the  same  class  for  example,  from  unaer  secretary  to  vice 
secretary  and  from  vice  secretary  to  secretary,  seniority  alone  is  required. 
In  some  ministries  and  dependent  bureaus  for  administrative  purposes 
the  Government  has  necessarily  changed  the  title,  but  not  the  meaning 
of  a  given  employment.  For  example,  clerks  are  also  called  writers, 
copyists,  and  reckoners  {compviiste) ;  a  head  of  divisidn  may^  be  called  • 
director  of  division,  chief  of  compartment,  &c., 

DEPAJETMBNT   OF   JUSTICE. 

Wages  paid  hy  the  ministry  of  grace  and  justice,  per  year,  to  the  following  persons  employed 

in  tlitg  department. 


Oocapation. 


Wages. 


OocnpatioD. 


Wages. 


OourU  of  cassation. 

Firat  presidents 

Presinenta  of  aeotions  .1 

Coanselors 

,  Attorneys-general 

'  0en«ral  advocates 

Assistant  attorneys-general 

92  Ar-LAB 96 


$2,  895  00 
2, 316  00 
1, 737  00 
2,  895  00 
2,316  00 
1,737  00 


Oowrls  of  ttippeal. 

First  presidents 

Presidents  of  sections : 

First  class 

Second  class 

Gonnselors: 

IHrst  class 


2, 316  00 

1,737  00 
1, 544  00 

1,351  00 
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Wages  paid  by  the  mvniatry  of  grojce  and  jiuUee,  #e. — Continued. 


Occupation. 


'  OvurU  of  appeal — Continued. 

Connselors — Continued ; 

Second  class - 

Attorneys-general. 

Assistant  attoineys-general : 

I^st  class 

,     Second  class.... 


'  iKviia/ndcrvmiriaXcourU andeiynvmereial 
tiribunaU. 

Ptfesldents ; 

First  class 

Second  class -i 

Vice-presidents 

Judges : 

Sirst  class  t.-. 

Second  class 

Sing's  attorney : 

/First  class 

'  Second  class 

Assistant  King's  attorney : 

First  class ., 

Second  class ^ 

"  Paetors  (judges  of  tlie  peace) : 

'     Firstolass  

Second  class 

^  Itegis  trars  of  pourta  of  cassation 


Wages. 


1, 168  00 
2, 316  00 

1, 351  00 
1, 158, 00 


965  00 
772  00 
694  80 

875  50 
579  00 

969  00 
772  00 

675  50 
579  00 

463  20 

386  00 

1,391  00 


Occupation. 


Oivil  and  eriTmnal  courts  and  convmercial 
trilmnalt — Continued. 

Secretaries  of  attorneys-general  at  courts 
of  cassation : 

First  class i. ■ 

Second  class 1 ■ 

Vice-registrars : 

First  class 

Second  class 

l^egistrars  of  courts  of  appeal : 

First  class 

Second  class 

Ihird  class 

Secretaries  of  attorneys-general  at  courts 
of  appeal : 

First  class 

Second  class - 

Vice- registrars  at  courts  of  appeal: 

First  class.... 

Second  class^.... 

Begistrars  of  courts : 

First  class ' 

Second  clqss 

Third  class 

Vice-registrars  of  courts : 

First  class 

Second  class 

Third  class 

Fourth  ola«s 

Assistant  registrars  of  courts 


969  00 
868  SO 

772  00 
679  S» 

1,198  00 
969  Oft 
868  5» 


772  00 
67S  90 

579  00 
482  50 

772  00 
675  50 
979  00 

617  87 
386  00 
.  347  40 
308  80 
290  90 


The  classes  of  professors  and  teachers  being  very  numerous  it  is  diffl 
cult  to  state  their  salary  even  approximEitely.  Some  having  appar 
ently  a  small  salary  teach  in  several  schools,  and  thus  have  a  largei 
income  than  others  whose  salaries  are  greater. 

In  some  cases  professors  and  teachers  are  salaried  for  two,  three,'  oi 
four  hours  per  day,  and  have  the  remainder  of  their  time  for  private 
tuition  or  literary  work. 

The  following  are  the  professors  and  teachers  having  a  fixed  salarj 
and'  who  are  directly  dependent  on  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instructioaj 

DEPAETMBNT   OP   EDUCATION. 

Wages  paid  per  yeaT^  by  the  ministryl  of  public  instruetion  to  the  following  professors,  teack- 
era,  and  persons  employed  under  this  department.  ; 


Occupations. 

Nuniter 
employed. 

Wages.  ' 

BOYAL  UNIVEHBITIE8.  * 

Ordinary  professors : 

First  class 

98 

52 

245 

195 

68 

51 
94 

'    1 
1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

;       2 

$1,158  0 
994  » 

First  class 

965  0 

Second  class 

579  0< 

Extraordinary  professors : 

First  class t 

675  0 

Do ,.. 

617  8 

Do 

Second  class 

405  3 

Do 

347  4 

Do 

337  7 

940  4 
675  5 

2316 
205  8 
186  S 

Assistant  professors  at  Pisa : 

Firstclass. 

Do 

Assistant  professors  at  Modena:                                *        """' "*" 

Second  class ,.' 

Do """".; ■ ••••• 

Do : "!;:""":;:::;;;:;:;;;: 

•TJniyeraitiesa'"' 


1  ■fir'of  and  anf>niiH. 
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';■'  '  Wages  paid  per  year  iy  the  ministry  of  public  mslrueUon,  ^c, — Continued. 


Ooonpationa.' 


Ntunber 
employed. 


BOTAL  LYCEUMS. 

.,  JPresldents : 

Tirstolass 

Second  class 

Third  class 

Professors,  regnlarly  appointed : 

rirst  class 

Second  class 

,Third  class 

'  Professors,  provisory : 

ilrstclass  

Second  class 

'     Xhird  class - , 

Professors,  provisory 


BOYAL  GYMNASIUMS. 

Directors : 

First  class 

Second  class 

•    Third  class ,'. 

PiofessoTS,  regularly  commissioned,  to  superior  forms : 

,        PlrBtclass '. 

'•■'    Second  class 

Third  class ; 

Professors,  regularly  commissioned,  to  lower  forms :. 

First  class. 

Second  class 

Third  class.. 


Profpssors,  provisory,  for  superior  forms : 
First  Gla 


Second  class w 

Third  class 

Professors,  provisory,  for  superior  forms,  in  Neapolitan  provinces  . 
Professors,  provisory,  for  lower  forms: 

First  class -•- : 

Second  class 

Third  class 

Snpemnmer^riee : 

Firstclass -■-- 

Second  class ■ 

XUrd  class - --■ 


BOYAL  TEOHNICHAL  msTITUTES. 

Presidents 

Do : 

Do ....... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Commissioned  professors : 

First  olass. * 

Second  class --- 

Third  class. ,.'..., : 

provisory  profeissors^ 

Firstclass.: - 

',..      Second  class '. 

'  -Thirddass- 


t^ 


Do 


( 


pirpeirmmerary  professors. 
.  Awistaiits 


■>  BOYAL  TKOHHIOAL  SCHOOLS. 

Directors 

Do 

Do ^ 

Commissioned  and  provisory  professors  .  - 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

-     Do 

Do 

Assistants -,■■ 

Do.....; i 

,)     Do 


Presidents 
Do  .. 
Do  ... 
Do 


BOYAL  NAUTICAL  SCHOOLS. 


252 

203 
146 

25 

47 

11 

1 


272 
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Wapea  jpaid  per  year  by  the  mitliairs  of  piibUe  imetruetion,  4-c. — Continned. 


Oconpatdon. 


Ifumber 
employed. 


"WageiJ 


BOTAL  KAUTICAL  SCHOOL— Continnad. 

Commissioned  professors ; 

First  class 

Second  class j ' 

Third  class ---■ 

Provisory  professors : 

First  class .-■. 

Second  class r 

Third  class ..' 

Assistant  professors - 

'  BOYALACADEUIES  AND  INBTITUTSB  OF  FIHB  ABT. 

'Siiectors 

Professors,  acting  as  directors , '. 

Do 1 

^each«rs : 


First  olass 

Second  class . 


Technical  gardeners. 

Head  gardeners 

Chief  inspectors  of  gardens. 

Birst  gardeners 

'Second  gardeners 

•Ordi^oary  gardeners 

TTnder  employes 


BOTAinCAL  SCHOOLS. 


NOBMAL  SCHOOLS  (FKMALB),  FOB  PEBPABING  SUPBEIOE  TEACHEBS. 

TJlredtors 

Pro'fessors :  i 

,Ordinary J... 

Extraordinary 

teachers..... 

Directresses : 

Assistants 


NOBUAL^CHOOLS  (FEMALE)  FOBPBEPABIIIG  TEACHEBS  FOB  BUBAL  DIETBICIS. 

Directors  ancUdirectresses 

Teachers : 

First  class , :. , 

Second  class 

Teachers,  assistant : ' 

First  olass _ 

Second  class , '."."-         ""'**.' 


Third  class . 


Directors 

Do 

Do 

Do.. 

Vioe.direotors  . 
Do....... 

Do 

■     Do 


BOYAL  BOAEDIHG  SCHOOLS  FOB  LADIES. 


Teachers,  female 

Day  teachers 

bo.. 1 

professors  amd  teachers  .. 

Do 

Do 

Do.-.-L 

Sfilritin!!!  directors 

Catechists  and  chaplains . 

Physicians  and  gargeons . '. 

t>o 

Do 


U 


$1124  61 
386  OO 
347' IC 

339  6( 
231  60 


969  OC 
772  00 
579  Ot 

347  40 
to  386  00 

231  60 
to  294  SO 

386  00 
282  92 
307  80 
270  20 
231  60 
196  86 
60  U 
to  92  64 


386  00 

772  00 
510  40 
193  00 
308  80 
308  80 


386  00 

328  10 
270  20 

270  20 

23\60 

.     77  20 

to  198  00 

772  00 
733  40 
579  00 
482  00 
386  00 
347  40 
294  50 
23160 
144  75 

to  193  00 
23163 

to  270.20 
8858 

to  124  48 
254  76 

to  424  60 
193  00 

to  243  U 
13510 

to  173  in 
67  90 

to  IK  80 
193  00 

to  23160 
,96  50 

to  154  40 

154  40 

.416.80 

.,:jB7  90 
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Senators,  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  the  presidents  of 
»oih  houses  receive  no  remuneration  for  their  official  services.  liodgin  g 
s,  however,  provided  for  the  presidents  of  both  houses,  but  this  is  rarely 
;aten  advantage  of.  Both  senators  and  deputies  are  by  virtue  of  their 
>f&ce  entitled  to  travel  free  on  all  railways  throughout  the  Kingdom, 
md  also  on  the  vessels  of  all  steamship  lines  subsidized  by  the  Oovem- 
nent.  ' 

The  salaries  paid  to  employes  of  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
ncluding  perquisites  and  indemnities,  are  as  follows : 

Wages  paidper  year  iy  the  Italian  Government  to  persons  tmployed  at  the  Senate  and  Cham- 

her  of  Deputies. 


Ooanpations. 


DireotoT  of  seoretary's  office 

^'ise-aitectoT  of  georetary's  ofBoe 

Knt  olfls» 

'    Second  does i 

Third  elaas 

CShief  TeTiser 

KeTiBers* \ 

Assistaut  revisers 


QUBSTOBB. 


Director 

Acoonntant i .' 

Cashier '. 

Olerlts , 

Telegraph  cleric ' 

librarian  and  keeper  of  archives. 


Wages. 


$1,456  27 
1, 123  26 

891  86 
804  81 
727  26 

1, 126  90 
804  81 

to  997  81 
669  71 


1,435  92 
1, 123  26 
1, 046  06 
910  96 
673  21 
1,301  78 


Occnpatiozis. 


Assistant  librarian.. 


STEHOOBAPHEBB. 


^1 


Director 

Stonographers 

Stenographers'  apprentices X 

Eeadndher 

trshers. \ 

Head  messenger,  with  lodging 


Doorkeepers \ 

Mail  carriers 


W^ges. 


$910  99 


l,207«l> 

-"-  71  . 
06 
66 
60 


to9M 

,     202 

to  231 

468 

405 

to44D 

386 

270 

to  362 

318 

to3b2 


00 
20 
814 
80 
84 
84 


*  Bevisers  read  and  prepare  for  the  press  the  stenographic  reporte  of  speeches  made  by  senators  and 
members  of  the  chtimbe^  of  deputies.    They  are  all  literary  men. 

XIV.   TBADES  and  LABOB  IN  GOTEBN^BNT  EMPLOY. 


Wages  pmd  to  the  trades  and  laborers  in  Government  employ  in  Borne. 


,  Ooonpations. 


Lotrest.    Highest.  A/erags. 


BomrnmrntprvniUng  offlMfor  stamps  and  ttampedpaper. 

Superintending  foremen .....peiday.. 

Ilechanics.. .\ - do — 

If  echanics' apprentices do — 

fointers - do.... 

FHnters'  apprentices - do.--. 

ftolishers,  examiners  of  models,  and  attendants  of  batteries do 

Itflirekeepers do — 

laborers do — 

Boy8.and  girls do — 

Toiaceo/aetory  (0ovem7nent  monopoly). 

Cigar  makers: 

Hen per  day.. 

•/'Women * do  ... 

*:^||[en,  job-work -/. -- do — 

■'  'Women,job  work '. .......-, — do 


The  mint. 


.per  year. 


^perintending  foremen 

Btigravers: 

i„    First  claes do. 

Second  class - do. 

Assayers , t do. 

Ueohanios do. 

Refiners do. 

PonnderB - do. 

Printers... - do. 


$D96i 
58 
30} 
68 
30} 
46} 
38J 
23i 
9i 


38} 

Hi 


$116 
77i 
50i 
77i 
60} 
65| 


19i 


$1  06 

?8i 

674 

381 

68 

481 

29* 

13i 


60 
27 
774 
58 


689  00 

584  90 
436  67. 
584  90 
436.67 
382  14 
382  14 
382  14 
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Wages  paid  to  thetraAea  amd  laborers  in  Government  employ  in  iJome— Continued.    '  '■] 


Occupations. 


Lowest.    Highest,   Average, 


Ihe  mint— Continned. 
Lftborers: 

First  class 2° '■" 

Second  class j     "" 

Third  class ...do... 

'  Fost-oglce. 

Ordinaiy  letter  carriers per  year. 

£ajTiersot  registered  letters a'" 
otter  sorters  and  distributers do... 

State  telegraphs  {QovemtnentTnonopoly), 


Telegraph  operators:    '.' 

Men 

"Women 

-Mei^ianicians; 

1  JUrst  class.. 

Second  class.. 

Semaphoric  signal  men . 

.  Foiefnenof  Unes.... 

liinemen: 

First  class 

Second  class 


.per 


year. 


.do., 
.do. . 
.do., 
.do.. 


..do. 
.do. 


,     ■    I  Salt  works  (Oovemment  monopoly). 

Engineers : 

'      First  class peryear. 

■     Secohd  class do... 

Firemen :  , 

First  class i do... 

Second  class - do... 

Boatmen % per  day - 

Laborers ". do... 


$193  00 
289  50 


193  00 


38| 


$214  29 
284  68 
328  10 


482  SO 
482  SO 


482  90 


$3^10 
SOS  10 
2SitS 


209  41 
248  00 
284  68 


482  50 
386  00 


ie5  28 
162  12 


675  90 
979  00 


347  40 
308  80 


XV.  Printing  and  feinting  offices. 

statement  showing  the  wages  paid  iy  the  we-ek  of  sixty  hows  to  workmen  in  tiie  printing  ofi 

of  the  Mireno  iw  Borne. 


Oconpations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average! 

V      $9  21 
2  90 
483 
193 
•3  86 

2  90 
96i 

3  86 
2  32 

$8  69 

4  83 
8  11 
3  86 
6  76 
3  86 

1  93 

5  79 

2  90 

$6  tE 

'       3  86 

5  79 

;PreBdmen's  apprentices i ■     . 

291 

57J 

iP^of-readers'  apprentices 

3  51 

13i 

Book-biudera , 

4  8S 

2  51 

HOW  THE  KOMAN  WOEK-PEOPLE ,  LIVE. 


The  cost  of  living  is  perhaps  nowhere  so  elastic  and  variable  as  in 
Italy.  Living  may  be  had  for  10  to  60  cents  and  over  per  day  by  per 
sons  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  from  30  cents  and  upwards  by  the  mid 
die  classes.  The  upper  classes  as  elsewhere  vary  in  their  expenses. 
I  Instances  may  be  cited  of  schools  where  children  live  on  12  cents  pei 
day,  schooling,  board,  and  lodging  all  included.  Single  women  in  the 
city  of  Eome  are  to  be  found  earning  and  living  on  from  10  to  12  cen^ 
per  day,  while  in  the  Campagna  peasant  laborers  are  oocasionaMto 
be  found  living  on  even  less.  -jI 
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The  lowest  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  classes  in  the  city  of  Borne 
and  its  environs  would  be  as  follows  : 

Breakfast:  A  loaf  of  course  wheat  bread,  nhsalted,  weighing  12 
ounces,  2  cents;  fruit  in  summer  and  cured  cheese  in  winter,  1  cent; 
total,  3  cents. 

.  Im/ner  at  noon-day:  Une-half  loaf  of  bread  as  above,  1  cent;  a  stew 
made  from  scraps  of  tripe,  lungs,  and  the  like,  or  soup  prepared  with 
garlics,  or  onions,  pork  fat,  or  lard  thickened  with  maccaroni;  some- 
times bean  soup  thickened  and  seasoned  with  garlics,  olive  oil  or  grease, 
3  cents ;  total  4  cents. 

Swpper :  Same  as  breakfast,  or  varied  with  salad  and  bread ;  total  cost 
3  cents.^ 

Lodging :  Single  person,  at  60  cents  per  month,  per  day,  2  cents ; 
grand  total  of  cost  of  living  and  lodging  per  day,  12  cents. 

Clothing  is  a  small  item  of  expense,  and  laborers  earning  only  12 
cents  per  day  will  always  undertake  odd  jobs  to  procure  extras  or  an 
occasional  glass  of  wine.  Lodging  is  always  in  common,  several  per- 
sons occupying  one  room.  , 

On  the  average  wages  of  50  cents  per  day  a  workingman  and  family, 
say,  of  five  persons  in  all,  can  and  do  live  about  as  follows  in  any  of  the 
cities  and  towns  of  this  consular  district,  with  the  exception  of  "Eome, 
where  15  per  cent,  must  be«added : 

Breakfast  (^or  laboring  classes):  Bread,  2  pounds  4  ounces,  7  cents; 
curd  cheese,  salt  fish,  fruit,  &c.,  5  cents. 

At  noon,  for  those  at  home,  maccaroni,  rice  or  vegetable  soup  made 
from  garlics,  onions,  and  scraps  of  vegetables  chopped  fine  and  fried  in 
oil  or  grease,  called  sofritto  ;  over  this  hot  water  is  poured,  which  makes 
broth ;  when  it  is  brought  to  the  boiling  point,  either  maccaroni,  rice, 
beans,  bread,  or  vegetables  are  put  in  for  thickening;  cost  for  a  family 
of  five,  about  14  cents.  Male  members  of  the  family  working  out  of 
doors  eat  bread  with  stewed  tripe,  or  cheap  meat,  and  potatoes  placed 
in  the  middle  of  a  loaf,  from  which  the  center  has  been  removed.  The 
family  at  home  eat  soup  as  above,  and  perhaps  preserve  a  portion  to 
be  eaten  cold  at  the  evening  meal. 

The  evening  meal  consists  of  soup,  bread,  and  salad,  or  vegetables 
boiled  or  made  into  salad;  also  perhaps  a  little  wine.  On  Sundays 
maccaroni,  seasoned  with  meat-gravy  and  bits  of  meat,  is  also  used. 
Occasionally  the  very  convenient  dish  called  polenta  is  prepared.  This 
is  a  kind  of  mush,  made  thick;  when  boiling  it  is  stirred  until  it  be- 
comes of  a  consistence  that  will  keep  shape  like  a  loaf  of  bread.  It  is 
eaten  with  salt  fish,  cheese,  sausage,  stewed  meat  or  tripe^  and  the  like; 
it  is  also  much  used  by  the  middle  clashes,  who  often  eat  it  either  with 
stewed  sausage  and  small  game  or  stewed  game  alone.  Polenta  is, 
however,  only  the  daily  food  of  the  Lombardo- Venetians,  as  beans  are 
the  staple  article  of  food  in  Tuscany  and  the  Bomagna,  and  maccarotii 
,of  Central  and  Southern  Italy. 

Details  of  the  food  of  artisans  and  employes  cannot  be  given  with  any 
degree  of  exactness.  Board  can  be  had  at  from  20  cents  per  day,, without 
vine,  up  to  $1  a  d(ay,  including  wine.  The  medium,  however,  w;ill  aver- 
age 40  cents  a  day,  which  includes  wine  and  three  meals  when  in  pri- 
vate houses  and  two  meals  in  restaurants.  Good  board  can  be  expected 
for  this  price.  For  a  family  of  several  persons  living  in  this  way  the 
price  would  be  cheaper. 

In  the  city  of  Eome  single  rooms  are  rented  on  an  average  at  from  $2 
to  $4  per  Qionth.    In  better  quarters,  on  first  floors,  they  average  frorn^ 
$5  to  $14  and  over.    The  half  of  these  rates  may  be  set  down  for  pro- 
vincial towns.    Furnished  rooms  average  at  from  $4.50  to  $20  a  month. 


/ 
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PBICBS  OP  THE  NBOESSABIES  OF  LIFE. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  lif 
in  five  cities  of  the  consular  district  of  Borne  in  the  spring  of  1884,/cobb 
pared  with  the  cost  of  the  same  in  the  spring  of  1878 : 


ArticleB. 


Kome. 


1884,    1878, 


Ferngia. 


1884.    1878. 


f  oligno. 


1884.    1878, 


Anoona. 


1884.    1878, 


Civlta  Tef 
cUa. 


HonT: 

Superfine per  pound.. 

ramily do 

Biead: 

Finest do 

Good,  first  quality io 

Good,  second,  quality do 

Common do 

Hacoaroni : 

Pinest ' J.  do....' 

Common .do 

I  Beef:  .  ^ 

CJioice  cuts do 

Boasting do 

Sonp do 

Salt  or  corned do 

Untton:  - 

/     Ghoicecuts do 

Common  cuts do 

Veal: 

Choice  cuts ., do 

Common  cats do 

Pork: 

Presli,  clioioe  outs do 

Fresh,  common  cuts do 

Hams  and  shoulders do 

Ijard i do 

Bacon do 

Cheese :  ^ 

'     Parmesan do 

CaciocavaUo do 

GorgoDZdla... do 

Strachino ..do 

Sheep do 

Curd do 

Sutter: 

Milanese do 

Common do.u.. 

Oleomargarine do 

Codfish da... 

Fresh  fish* 


$0  03 
02 

06 


$0  03 


01 
02i 

08 
06 

20 
16 
12 


OS 
04 
03 
02| 

07i 
05| 

16 
14 
10 


$0  03 
02 

OS 
04 
03 
02} 

07* 
05 


to  03 


OS 
04 
0? 
02} 

07) 
OS 

12 

0»i 

08i 


$0  03 
02 

OS 
04 


$0  03 
02 

05 
04 


$0  02}  $0  03  $0  J 
02        02        ( 


02} 
07} 


02} 

07} 
05 


14 


12 


07} 
OS 

16 
12} 
11 
14 

18 
12 

16 
13 

14 
11 
29 
12 
15 


21 


22 


24 


10 


10 


09 


Potatoes '.per  pound.  - 

Eide do.... 

Beans do 

Milk per  quart.. 

Jggs per  dozen.. 

Groceries: 

Tea,  cheap,  good... '..per pound.. 

Coffee,  green ..do 

Cofiee,  roasted do 

Sugar,  brown do...! 

Sugar,  TThlte do 

Soap,  common do 

Starch do 

Olive  oU per  quart.. 

Sundries : 

Coalorooket per  ton.. 

Charcoalt.persackof  110  pounds.. 

Wood,  hardt per  224  pounds. . 

Wood,  softt do 

Petroleum per  quart" 

Domestic  dry  goods ;  t 

Sheetings,  medium  quality,  per 

yard 

Shirtings,  medium  quality,  per 

yard 

^        Boots,  medium  size per  pair.. 

Shoes,  men's do. 

Shoes,  children's .io.... 

Shoes,  women's do.!. 


1  50 
23 
40 
12 
15 
08} 
10 
15 

11  00 
95 
65 
50 
12 


15 

.16 
3  60 
2  00 
1  15 
1  80 


013 

04 

04 

08 

18 

1  78 
25 
45 
14 
12 
08 
12 
15 

10  00 
90 
60 
50 
12 


16 

18 
4  00 
2  00 

1  25' 

2  00 


01} 
04} 
03} 


01} 
04 
03} 


01} 
04} 
04 


01} 
04 


01} 

04 

03} 


16 


15 
07} 
10 
14 


13 
07} 
10 
14 


19 

1  90 
24 

40 
15 


18 
2  00 


07} 

10 

14 


07} 

10 

13 


13 


13 


13 


13 


05 
04 
02i 
02} 

07} 
05 

14 
10 
10 
12 

17 
12 

14 
12 

13 
10 
26 

n 

13 


07 


-08 


01} 
04 
03} 


07} 
"i2" 


12 


'    07i 
•5} 


*rn     't_    ^f  ^^^f^^'^Kjy  ■»»riaWe,  according  to  season. 
ITrnsttforthy  informatton  not  obtainable  as  to  these  artii 
oona,  ana  CiTita  Vecchia. 


t  Often  varyini, 
articles  in  the  cities  of  Peragb,  Falig«(l^,i.&0' 
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The  flgares  set  down  in  the  foregoing  statement  are  the  lowest  prices 
for  good  articles,  and  where  reliable  information  was  not  obtainable, 
the  prices  were  not  filled  in.  Prices  for  dry  goods  cannot  be  satisfac- 
torily givfen  ;  they  vary  in  nearly  every  town  or  city,  some  usiqg  do- 
mestic dry  goods  and  others  English,  French,  and  German,  or  a  mixture 
of  all. 

Since  the  last  report  on  labor  made  to  the  Department  in  1878j  there 
is  very  little  change  in  wages  in  general  trades.  In  some,  as  in  the 
bnilding  trades,  there  has  been  an  advance  of  10  per  cent. ;  in  others  aa 
advance  of  about  5  per  cent. 

HABITS.  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

Both  men  and  women  are  sober  and  industrious,  and,  as  a  rule,  trust- 
worthy and  moral.  They  are  generally  strong,  powerful  workers,  and 
capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue.  The  working  classes  earn  compar- 
atively little,  and  a  certain  percentage  of  their  earnings  goes  for  the 
purchase  of  lottery  tickets,  the  lottery  being  a  state  institution;  but 
since  the  spread  of  savings  banks,  and  especially  the  establisment  of 
post-office  savings  banks  throughout  the  Kingdom,  the  savings  of  the 
working  classes  have  been  constantly  on  the  increase.  ■  '     ' 

EMIGRATION. 

Men  are  frequently  hot  tempiered,  and  quarrels  often  end  in  bloodshed,, 
without  the  excuse  of  drunkenness.  Italian  laborers  emigrate  in  large 
numbers  for  a  short  term  of  years  to  work  on  public  works.  They  are 
generally  esteemed  and  "preferred  to  others  for  steadiness,  strength,  and 
skill,  ^ey  give  very  little  trouble  to  the.  authorities  when  in  foreign 
countries,  and '■the  women  lead  moral  lives.  The  respect  enjoyed  by  the 
Italian  in  the  United  States  makes  that  country  very  attractive  to  him. 
The  foregoing  observations  relate  especially  to  the  lower  classes  of 
workmen,  the  upper  iand  middle  classes  being  the  same  as  in  other  conn- 
tries.  Skill,  steadiness,  and  sobriety  are  the  characteristics  of  the  great 
mass  of  Italians. 

PEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOY:^, 

There  are  very  few  large  factories  in  Italy.  Indeed,  factory  life,  aa 
distinct  from  other  emplbymiBnts,  is  comparatively  unknown  in  Italy. 
The  habit  of  workmen  to  respect  their  superiors  and  employers  en- 
genders a  reciprocal  feeling  in  these  latter  for  their  employes. 

COOPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

There  are  numerous  cooperative  societies  and  associations  for  mutual 
aid  in  every  town  and  city,  which  have  effected  a  great  improvement 
in  education,  and  have  secured  certain  privileges  from  the  Government 
condusive  to  the  general  welfare  of  workmen.  There  are  no  counter 
organizations. 

STRIKES. 

Strikes  are  rare,  and  are  seldom  or  never  marked  by  violence.    The- 
strikers  nominate  a  committee  to  tre^t  with  the  masters  or  the  authorities. 
The  latter  never  interfere  except  to  ke^p  order  and  promote  arbitration, 
and  in  some  oases  the  operatives  resume  work  while  their  grievance^ 
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are  being  discussed.  Strikes  have  always  been  of  short  duration,  an^ 
have  been  generally  devoid  of  influence  for  good  or  evil.  They  haVe 
sometimes  taken  place  to  compel  the  retirement  of  a  tyrannical  overs^r 
or  fbreman,  and  in  this  they  generally  succeed.  Advancement  in  wages 
is  effected  by  mutual  agreement,  which  is  sometimes  promoted  by  the 
conciliatory  intervention  of  the  authorities. 

In  cities  and  villages  the  working  classes  are  entirely  free  to  purchase 
their  necessaries  wherever  they  choose.  When  employed  on  agricult- 
ural and  public  works,  such  as  mining,  railways,  &c.,  the  employers  pro- 
cure  the  necessaries  of  life.  With  the  exception  of  agricultural  laboreTs, 
the  Government  interferes  for  the  protection  of  the  working  classes.  As 
a  rule,  laborers  are  paid  weekly,  and  in  the  cvirrency  of  the  country,  say 
paper  money,  silver,  and  copper  coin. 

E^-ilway  companies  have  the  only  co-operative  society  in  Italy  afford- 
ing facilities  for  purchasing  food.  A  small  sum  is  subscribed  at  the  start, 
and  the  railway  company  puts  up  an  equal  amount.  This  association 
works  well,  and  the  employes  get  goods  considerably  cheaper  than  they 
otherwise  could.  Complaints  have  been  made  that  persons  not  in  rail-  i 
way  employ  purchase  through  some  regular  employ^,  and  that,  contrary 
to  law,  the  co-operative  railway  associations  procure  and  sell  articles  of 
luxury.  This  has  had  a  bad  effect  on  general  trade,  as  the  railway  co- 
operative association  does  not  pay  octroi — taxes  and  numerous  other  - 
charges  which  weigh  upon  the  traders  and  dealers. 

AVERSE   TO   GlVma  INFOBMATION. 

Information  regarding  the  home  life  of  Italian  workmen  and  the  use 
they  make  of  their  money  cannot  be  obtained.  *  In  England,  Germauy, 
and  other' countries  of  Northern  Europe  this  information  might  be  ob- 
tained, but  in  Italy  it  is  hardly  possible,  and  is  utterly  unattainable  in 
Eome.  The  Rpmans  are  distinguished  for  pride  and  independence,  and 
will  not  answer  questions  about  private  affairs.  Attempts  have  been 
repeatedly  made  to  obtain  answers  in  the  manner  suggested  by  the  State 
Department  circular,  but  they  have  been  coldly  received  and  evaded. 

ACCIDENTS. 

In  cases  of  accidents  or  misfortunes  to  a  workman  by  fault  of  his 
employer  he  is  entitled  to  compensation.  Fire  is  rarely  the  cause  of- 
death,  owing  to  solidly  constructed  buildings,  in  which  little  wood  is  used; 
also  because  of  the  comparatively  small  use  of  fire  in  stoves,  chimney 
places,  &c. 

MOEAIi  AND   PHYSICAL  WELL-BEING  OP  EMPLOTifiS. 

Employers  may  be  said  to  have  nothing  to  do  either  with  the  moral 
or  physical  well-being  of  their  employes.  Adults  take  care  of  their  own 
morals,  and  would  not  tolerate  interference  on  the  part  of  masters.  The 
Government  and  police  authorities  take  a  certain  care  of  children  and 
of  the  hygienic  condition  of  premises,  factories,  &c. 

POLITICAL  EIGHTS. 

Every  male  subject  over  21  years  of  age  who  is  able  to  read  a  little 
and  write,  if  of  good  character,  can  vote.  Demagogues  are  doing  their 
best  to  rise  through  influencing  the  ignorant  masses  with  promises  to 
gain  their  votes. 
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rAXATION.  , 

The  working  classes  earning  under  $120  per  year  are  not  taxed  directly, 
but  share  in  indirect  taxation,  such  as  customs,  octroi,  salt  tax,  and  tax 
on  tobacco  (both  Government  monopolies),  &c.,  so  that  they  actually  pay 
a  large  portion  of  the  state  revenue. 

LABOR  LEGISLATION. 

Legislation  is  very  favorable  to  the  working  classes.  Several  proj- 
ects of  law  proposing  to  protect  and  benefit  the  working  classes  are 
now  before  the  Italian  Parliament. 

CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

Destitution,  lack  of  occupation  at  home,  a  desire  to  go  for  a  few 
years  abroad  to  earn  money  sufficient  to  purchase  a  piece  of  land 
are  the  incentives  to  emigration  among  artisans  and  laborers.  There 
is  only  one  influence  working  upon  emigrants  in  choosing  a  country 
for  their  new  home,  and  that  is  the  desire  to  go  where  they  will  be 
best  appreciated  and  best  paid.  Workmen  generally  expect  to  reach 
their  limited  ambition  in  the  way  of  savings  in  from  five  to  six  years ; 
they  are  therefore  only  to  a  small  proportion  permanent  emigrant  set- , 
tiers.  They  are  usefiil  in  the  United  States,  being  said  to  work  well 
and  conscientiously  in  the  construction  of 'railways  and  public  works. 
They  carry  away  a  considerable  amount  of  the  money  earned  in  forejgn 
countries,  but  are  said  to  rarely  leave  behind  persons  in  hospitals  or 
prisons,  or  destitute  old  persons  and  children.  These  emigrants  are 
said  to  be  generally  examples  of  patience,  steadiness,  and  sobriety,  to 
whomsoever  they  may  come  in  contact. 

FEMALE  LABOR. 

That  which  has  been  said  of  male  labor  very  nearly  applies  to  female 
labor.  Women  are  employed  in  many  trades  like  men,  even  in  agri 
culture  and  building. 

The  number  of  females  employed  in  the  consular  district  of  Eome  in 
1883  was  768,267,  classified  as  follows  : 

Manafactntes 157,512 

Commerce  and  transportation 6,294 

JProfessions  ...:.., ...' 12,817 

,  Agriculture.... 541,364 

Servants,  domestic 50,280 

Total 768,267 

Hotel  and  boarding-house  keepers  were  included  under  the  head  of 
commerce  and  transportation,  ^o  females  were  employed  in  mines. 
Wages  paid  to  females  are  included  with  those  paid  to  men  in  the  va- 
rious tables  accompanying  this  report. 
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WAGES  PAID  TO  FEMALE  EMPLOT:!&S 

The  following  are  wages  paid  exclusively  to  females  in  certain  spie- 
Cial  trades  and  occupations.  JS^either  board  nor  lodging  are  included  in 
these  figures : 


Ooonpations. 


'Artifioial  flower  makers,  per 

w^ek »--' 

Sook-bindeis per  week . . 

Chin^iiaid  mf^olioa  wai-e  paint- 

.ers per  week.. 

Co^feotioners do, 

,  Crocket  and  net-work  . .  do  — 

GioTe.8ewers do — 

Hannfactnrers    of  wax 

«  matohes — per  week.. 

\JdiiIliners  'and  dreas-makers, 

.  perweek 

Hair-dres^is per  month . . 

Lace-makers. per  week.. 


Lowest. 


$1  35 

77 

1  85 

87 
77 
87 


87i 


Highest. 


$2  32 
1  55 

3  09 
1  74 
1  45 
174 
1  55 

1  74 

3  50 
3  86 
3  50 


Oconpations. 


HakerB  of  uppers  for  shoes, 
perweek 

Sewing-machine '  operators, 
perweek'-^ 

Sdamatresses. . .  .per  week. . 

Straw  hat  makers. ...  do 

Tailoressbs.. do 

XTmbr«lla.makers. . . .  .do. . . . 

Upholsterers.. '.do.... 

Weavers do 

Weavers  of  chair  bottoms, 
perweek 

Washerwomen  ..perweek.. 

Ironers do 


Lowest. 


$0  87 

87 
1  59 
87 
1  59 
87 
87 
87 

58 

29 

1  59 


Highest. 


$1  74 

174 
2  32 
2  32 
2  61 

1  59 
174 
174 

145 

87 

2  32: 


The  general  education  of  women  is  lower  than  that  of  men,  as  the 
latter  receive  instruction  during  their  term  of  military  service. 

S.  H.  M.  BTEES, 

Oonsulrdeneral, 

Consttlate-Gbneeal  of  the  United  States, 

Rome,  January  16, 1885. 


GENOA. 


itBPORT  BY  CONSUL  FLETCSER. 


STBVEDOEBS  and  POBTEES  op  GENOA.       . 

In  this  consular  district  by  far  the  greater  majority  of  the  working 
class  find  constant  employment  at  the  different  ports  along  the  two 
Eiviere,  which  extend  many  miles  east  and  west  froni  Genoa.  These 
laborers  are  employed  in  loading  and  unloading  vessels,  removing  the 
cargoes  to  warehouses,  freighting  by  tracks  to  .different  parts  of  the 
I  city,  loading  the  merchandise  on  cars,  &c.  This  work  is  very  heavyj  bat 
the  pay  of  the  laborer  is  more  than  that  of  the  average  workingiiiani  It 
is  noticeable  that  from  the  moment  a  vessel  enters  tne  harbor  the  itolse 
of  tjhis  class  of  labor  is  felt  from  the  water's  edge  to  the  most  remote 
inland  corner  of  the  district.  It  will  also  be  seen  by  a  visit  to  the  docks 
that  these  workingmen  are  remai^kable  for  their  sturdiness;  in  fact  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  they  iare  prodigies  of  strength  and  endur- 
ance. Their  steady  habits  are  in  keeping  with  the  above  qualifications, 
and  for  these  reasons  they  command  what  people  term  here  big  wages, 
and  work  is  always  to  be  had  for  them.  Their  wants  are  simple,  their 
love  for  home  great— this  latter  a  rule,  and  not  an  exception-^s^ 
therefore  the  porters'  families  are  always  well  cared  fpr  and  comfortaB^ 
provided  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  His  pay  runs  from  $1  to  $1.X0, 
per  day. 
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THE  COST  OP  LIVING  TO  THE  LABOKINa  CLASS. 

The  prices  paid  for  food  per  pound  are  as  follows:  Bread,  4J  cents; 
meat,  15  to  22  cents ;  cod-fish,  14  to  16  cents ;  vegetables,  4  to  S  cents ; 
rice,  4  to  5  cents;  meal,  and  macaroni,  5  to  6  cents;  cheap  grade  oi 
macaroni  and  not  the  first  quality  of  other  articles;  cheese,  25  to  30 
cents ;  -wine,  30  to  40  cents ;  olive  oil,  80  to  90  cents ;  charcoal,  1  to  1^ 
cents. 

Little  other  fuel  than  charcoal  is  used  either  in  summer  or  \dnter. 

The  average  daily  expense  of  a  family  composed  of  husband,  wife,  and 
say  four  children,  is  from  70  cents  to  85  cents. 

House  rent  ranges  with  these  people  at  a  rate  of  about  $6  to  $7  per 
month. 

Clothing  for  the  entire  family  costs  betweent  $30  and  $40  per  year. 

It  is  in  place  here  to  say  that  the  lodgings  of  the  laboring  class  are  in 
that  old  part  of  the  city  where  little  air  can  be  obtained,  on  account  of 
the  very  narrow  and  winding  streets;  the  workingman  seeks  those  place? 
on  account  of  the  low  rates.  (Within  a  few  years  buildings  in  more  airy 
quarters  will  be  erected  for  the  laborers.)  The  interior  of  a  working- 
man's  dwelling  is  very  plain.  Not  a  piece  of  furniture  can  be  seen  only 
what  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  apartment  consists  of  three  or  four 
rooms  and  kitchen. 

DAILY  MEALS. 

The  laborer  leaves  home  early  in  the  morning  and  returns  only  in 
the  evening.  About  noon,  in  some  shop  near  where  his  work  is,  he 
purchases  and  partakes  of  a  mixture  called  minestra,  a  sort  of  soup 
composed  of  bread  or  macaroni,  vegetables,  oil,  and  cheese ;  or,  for  a 
change,  at  times,  a  portion  of  meat  with  potato,  or  a  dish  of  stockfish 
with  bread  and  potato.  (It  is  well  to  say  here  that  few  but  dock  labor- 
ers indulge  in  meat  very  often.)  In  summer  his  drink  is  mild  wine, 
which  he  never  abuses.  '  / 

At  his  home  the  wife  and  children  have  coffee  and  milk  in  the  morn- 
ing, changed  to  minestra  at  times,  with  bread.  During  the  day  they 
eat  about  one-half  pound  of  bread  each.  When  the  father  returns  in 
the  evening  the  family  partake  of  minpstr?',  one-fourth  pound  of  bread 
each  and  a  glass  of  wine.  Fish,  and,  once  in  a  great  while,  a  little  meat 
is  substituted  for  minestra. 

To  the  wages  of  the  husband  must  be  added  also  the  many  dimes  earned 
by  the  mother  or  daughter,  who  both  vie  with  one  another  in  adding, 
to  the  general  fund.  (This  is  especially  so  among  the  female  portion  of 
the  laboring  class.)  At  the  ages  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  girls  will  make  at 
sewing  from  20  to  50  cents  per  day. 

The  children  of  all  classes  must  go  to  school  till  they  can  pass  exami- 
nation in  at  least  the  three  first  elementary  classes.  The  workingmen 
all  incline  to  this  order  of  things,  and,  on  the  whole,  are  pleased  at  such 
a  law. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  WAGES. 

Wage^  have  increased  about  20  per  cent,  in  the  larger  cities  of  this 
province,  and  about  15  per  cent,  in  the  country  since  1878. 

Bent,  food,  and  clothing  are  about  the  same  as  in  1878;  if  anything, 
of  a  change,  they  are  rather  lower. 
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THE  HABITS  OP  THE  WORKING  CLASS. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  laboring  class  to  be  punctual  at  their  work  in 
the  morning.  No  excuse  but  that  of  sickness  will  be  accepted.  Know- 
ing this  to  be  binding  upon  him,  the  workingman  fulfills  his  obligatioiis 
faithfully.  The  lateness  of  the  hour  after  dinner  prevents  him,  even  if 
he  had  inclinations  to  do  so,  from  going  into  excess  of  demoralizing 
nature.  It  is  notorious  that  religion  exercises  a  great  influence  on  the 
female  portion  of  the  laborer's  household;  its  spirit,  therefore,  is  more 
or  less  instilled  in  the  father.  Added  to  these  the  workingman  finds 
much  pleasure  in  his  family  circle,  and  the  result  is  that  all'tends  to 
decorum  and  good  order.  My  personal  observation  is,  that  no  steadier 
or  more  reliable  workingmen  can  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  earth  than 
the  day-laborer  of  Genoa.  Strong  drink  is  unknown  to  him ;  his  only 
indulgence  is  wine,  and  this  he  never  allows  to  overcome  him.  His 
amusements  are  simple,  and  usually  consist  of  an  excursion  to  the  in- 
terior on  some  holiday  or  state  occasion. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOY!^  AND  EMPLOYER. 

The  employ^  and  employer  ^.re  always  on  good  terms.  The  former 
strives  hard  to  have  it  so,  and  the  latter  appreciates  the  effort's  of  his 
workman.  Generally  speaking,  the  employer  displays  a  kind  and  mod- 
erate temper ;  he  is  cool,  deliberate,  slow  to  find  fault,  but  very  cautions 
and  watchful.  The  employ^,  by  intuition,  knows  the  other  well;  he 
is  keen  in  reading  character,  and  like  a  mirror  before  him  he  sees 
that  his  best  policy  is  to  do  his  best  and  in  the  right  direction.  No- 
where in  the  world  can  be  found  a  more  cautious,  independent,  and 
deliberate  people  than  the  Genoese.  High  and  low  born  have  these 
characteristics.  They  are  slow  to  make  enemies  and  cautious  in  mak- 
ing friends.  A  stranger,  therefore,  labors  under  much  disadvantage 
when  attempting  to  seek  information  of  any  kind.  Less  caution,  more 
freedom,  and  a  willingness  to  impart  information  positively  known  to 
them  might  create  better  feelings  all  around.  Whether  caused  by  this 
conservatism,  or  by  the  facilities  presented  for  gaining  a  fair  living  by 
honest  toil,  fair  prosperity  is  discernible  on  every  side.  Unlike  South- 
ern Italy,  Genoa  has  few  beggars. 

THE   ORGANIZED   CONDITION   OP  LABOR. 

There  are  many  workingmen's  societies  here,  and,  in  fact,  it  may  be 
said  that  no  art  or  trade  exists  without  its  society.  The  aims  of  these 
institutions  are  to  give  assistance  to  the  members  thereof  when  sickness 
enters  a  family,  or  when  one  of  the  members  is  out  of  employment.  In 
the  last  case  but  little  help  has  heretofore  been  given,  for  the  amount 
taxed  each  member  for  this  purpose  is  so  small  he  can  hope  for  but 
slight  returns  when  needy.  But  the  hearts  of  the  members  go  out  in 
another  form,  and  by  solicitation  and  from  their  individual  purses  they 
push  the  needy  one  along  till  the  door  of  labor  is  opened  to  him  agai^,„ 
The  points  mentioned  were  the  primary  motives  of  these  societies,  hUfyi 
as  in  our  own  country,  they  are  now  mounted  on  the' wings  of  poljLtics. 
The  leaders  of  these  diftferent  institutions  have  what  is  called  the  Worker 
Federation,  a  sort  of  head  council,  and  from  this  council  all  orders  are 
issued  to  the  other  societies.  Of  late  this  organization  is  felt  in  the 
political  atmosphere,  and  the  color  of  its  banner  is  republican,  which, 
of  course,  is  in  opposition  to  the  system  of  government  existing  here. 
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In  carrying  out  the  conditions  for  which  they  were  first  organized, 
these  societies  have  proved  beneficial,  but  the  future  must  reveal  their 
isuccesses  or  disasters  in  the  political  field. 
Counter  organizations  of  capital  do  not  exist  here. 

STRIKES. 

strikes  occur  occasionally,  but  the  strikers  are  quiet  and  orderly,^ 
The  aim  always  is  for  an  increase  of  wages  and  a'decrease  in  the  hours 
of  labor.  The  leaders  of  the  workingmen  enter  into  all  negotiations 
with  the  merchant,  manufacturer,  or  company,  and  in  this  manner  all 
disagreements  are  settled,  but  usually  by  the  workingmen  coming  to 
former  or  old.  terms.  The  strikes  are  usually  short,  and  bring  distress, 
on  the  majority  of  the  strikers.  The  only  noticeable  advantage  of  strikes 
■  is,  that  their  frequency  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Government,  arid 
legislation  is  now  talked  of  which  will  reduce  the  hours  of  labor.  To  sum 
the  profit  and  loss  incident  to>  these  disturbances,  you  can  only  find  on 
one  side  unenvied  notoriety  and  distrust  for  the  workingman,  loss  of 
time  to  both  employer  and  employed,  and  short  allowances  for  the  family 
of  the  last  named  on  the  other  side.  Although  there  were  two  strikes  in 
Genoa  this  last  winter,  neither  were  of  a  proportion  to  affect  business. 

The  Government  has  never  interfered,  only  so  far  as  to  watch  that  no 
outbreak  of  a  serious  fcharacter  was  contemplated. 

FREEDOM  IN  FOOD  PURCHASES. 

Theworking  people  are  free  to  purchase  anything  that  money  will 
buy  when  .and  where  they  cboose.  They  have  no  restrictions  whatever. 
They  are  paid  by  the  day,  week,  or  once  in  two  weeks,  according  to  the 
labor  and  contract  agreed  upon.  Silver  and  paper  currency  are  on  par 
with  gold.    One  kind  purchases  as  much  as  another. 

COOPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

Little  can  be  said  on  this  subject.  This  consular  district  has  a  few 
po-operative  societies,  which  furnish  everything  necessary  in  a  house- 
hold from  10  to  15  per  cent,  less  than  the  same  articles  can  be  purchased, 
in  a  general  store.  But  as  the  workman  must  pay  from  $5  to  $12  an- 
nually for  this  privilege,  biit  few  avail  themselves  of  the  co-operative 
system.  It  is  not  often  they  can  invest  these  sums  at  one  time.  >  (The  ' 
above  rates  are  graded  according  to  the  importance  of  the  society.) 

The  credit  system  is  not  practiced  here  to  any  extent;  not  more  than 
a  week  is  given  to  any  one.    Pay  as  you  purchase  is  the  rule. 

THE  GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKINGt  PEOPLE. 

Most  of  the  points  in  this  proposition  are  answered  above,  as  far  as  I 
am  able  to^ve  them;  in  addition,  I  will  add  that  the  Genoese  work- 
man usually  marries  when  between  the  age  of  twenty-five  and  thirty 
years.  The  wife  has  a  great  influence  over  the^husband.  She  lavishes 
her  full  affection  on  him,  and  this  is  generally  nobly  reciprocated.  Such 
mutual  affection  does  not  prevail  in  any  other  class  of  society  here.  Work 
and  religion  tones  the  lower  society;  idleness  in  the  higher  order  seeks 
for  vain  pleasures,  and  is  successful,  often  creating  misunderstandings 
alid  trouble.  But  in  either  high  or  low  society,  that  modest  bearing  and 
esteem  and  respect  for  the  female  sex  on  the  part  of  man  sinks  far 
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below  that  displaced  toward  our  American  women  at  home.  In  nc 
country  in  the  world  are  the  gentler  sex  treated  with  the  consideration 
they  deserve  as  in  the  United  States. 

The  wife  of  the  workman  is  generally  the  trustee  for  her  husband'e 
earnings.  She  is  consequently  the  general  manager  of  the  household, 
and  in  this  sphere  she  makes  the  little  home  as  attractive  as  possible 
for  him  who  needs  all  her  kind  attention.  The  spiritual  wants  of  the 
family  are  also  well  provided  for,  for  Genoa  boasts  of  eighty-seven 
Catholic  churches. 

By  steady  labor,  good  health,  and  close  financiering  the  laborer  saves 
a  little,  but  how  much  he  will  not '  inform  you.  It  is  safe  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  his  annual  deposits  must  be  very  light  from  the  facts  and 
figures  given  above. 

SAFETY  OF  EMPLOY:6s. 

In  the  two  riviere  of  Genoa  are  many  small  towns  and  villages,  in 
which  are  large  mills,  factories,  &c.  These  establishments  are  all  as 
nearly  fire- proof  as  stone  and  brick  and  iron  can  make  them.  Even  the 
floors  are  of  stone  or  concrete.  Very  few  accidents  are  ever  reported. 
The  exits  are  by  the  ordinary  doors — no  escapes ;  in  case  of  sudden 
danger  only  by  ladders  in  the  care  of  the  fire  department.  But  in  case 
of  fire,  water  is  very  abundant,  and  all  thcj  floors,  no  matter  how  high 
they  may  be,  can  be  flooded  almost  in  an  instant.  The  high  elevations 
from  which  the  supply  of  water  comes  does  this  work  in  time  of  need 
without  much  of  man's  assistance. 

Very  few  are  employed  in  mines,  railroads,  &c.,  who  are  not  thor- 
oughly drilled  to  their  calling.  All  possible  means  suggested  by  pra- 
depce  and  experience  are  utilized  for  tlie  prevention  of  accidents,  and, 
as  stated  above,  few  are  ever  recorded  in  this  province. 

In  case  of  accident  or  sickness  it  is  customary  in  nearly  every  case 
for  the  employer  not  only  to  continue  the  wages  of  the  afflicted  one 
bui  also  to  furnish  medicine  and  doctor /re6.  Added  to  this  the  labor; 
societies  also  reach  out  a  benevolent  hand.  In  case  of  permanent  dis- 
ability or  dea]th  the  employer  is  first  to  subscribe  to  a  purse  for  the 
family ;  and  not  only  this,  but  he  takes  it  upon  himself  to  pass  the  sub- 
scription list  around,  and  in  so  doing  raises  a  generous  sum,  enough  to 
keep  the  sufferer  and  household  from  want  for  many  a  long  month. 
The  relation  between  the  employer  and  employed  is  friendly. 

Steady  habits  find  constant  work  and  constant  toil  finds  but  little 
room  for  immoral  acts.  Mill  and  factory  hands  will  average  physicall|;^ 
with  all  other  classes,  and  their  morals  are  as  good  also.  ■:' 

POLITICAL  EIGHTS  OF  WOEKINGMEN. 

J- 

The  laboring  plass  are  now  allowed  to  vote  for  deputies  to  the  Na- 
tional Parliament  and  also  for  aldermen  in  the  community  where  they 
reside.  I  am  informed  that  the  influence  of  the  workingmau  is  not  yet, 
thoroughly  felt  in  the  law-makiug  power,  but  his  strength  is  develop^t 
ing  at  no  slow  pace.  ,  V 

The  laborer,  unless  his  wages  exceed  $154.44  'per  finnura,  contribnti^ 
iBrtthing  to  the  support  of  the  General  Government.  The  law  is  that 
any  siim  earned  av  made  which  amounts  to  800  francs  or  over  a  tax  of 
13  per  cent,  must  be  paid  thereon. 

There  is  what  is  called  a  municipal  or  license  tax  here  which  each^ 
man  has  to  pay  in  accordance  with  the  rates  of  wages  he  receives.  This 
tax  runs  from  $7  to  $12  per  year. 
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As  remarked  heretofore,  the  Italian  Government  is  now  stadying  on 
a  proposed  law  which  will  regulate  labor,  and  also  one  for  the  relief 
of  workmen  in  case  of  accident.  / 

EMI&BAXION  AND  ITS  CAUSES. 

The  emigration  from  this  consular  district  is  insignificant,  and  there- 
fore little  can  be  said  on  the  subject.  The  majority,  however,  of  the 
few  who  go  forth  to  seek  homes  elsewhere  are  induced  to  try  South 
America.  More  is  said  of  that  country  than  of  the  United  States.  A 
great  deal  of  traffic  is  the  order  of  things  between  Genoa  and  the  States 
of  the  Biver  Plate.  The  emigrant  takes  notice  of  this  and  bends  his 
steps  to  a  climate  equally  as  warm,  if  not  as  healthy,  as  his  native 
Italy.  Those  who  emigrate  are  usually  common  laborers,  and  it  is  said 
that  places  for  work  are  provided  for  them  upon  their  arrival  at  their 
destination. 

Past  II. — Female  Labob. 

The  number  of  women  and  children  employed  in  this  district,  in  in* 
dnstrial  pursuits,  not  including  ordinary  household  duties,  or  domestio 
servants,  classifying  the  same,  is  as  follows : 


In  what  capacity. 


Xiunber  employed. 


Women.  Childien. 


Uannfaetnrlng  and  mechanical ' 

Commercial,  inclading  transportation ^ 

Piofessional  and  personal,  inclading  G-oTcrnment  officials  and  clerks,  teachers, 
artiste,  chemists,  hotel  and  boarding-house  keepers,  journalists,  lanndresses, 
musicians,  inventors,  hankers,  brokers,  lecturers,  public  speakers,  &o 

Agriculture 

liming , 

All  other  pursuits ~. ;.i., i 


15,000 
None. 


3,000 
2, 000 
Kone. 
8,000 


3,000 
liOOO 


1,500 
500 
Kone. 
2,000 


\ 


WAGES  PAID  TO  FEMALE  ADULTS. 


Females  are  generally  employpd  in  cotton  mills,  paper  mills,  woolen 
factories,  &c.  Most  of  them  are  unmarried.  Their  ages  will  run  from 
fourteen  to  twenty-five  years. 

The  Wages  run  about  as  follows,  per  week :  Minimum,  92  cents ; 
ttiaximum,  $2.31;  average,  $1.32.    Their  hours  of  labor  are  ten  per  day. 

•  MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOVilS. 


The  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  female  employes  are  classed 
as  good.  Inducements  are  held  out  by  the  employers  to  have  this 
state  of  things  exist  by  rewards  for  merit,  steadiness,  and  morality. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE   CONDITION  OP  FEMALE  EMPLOyj^S. 

All  female  employes  are  able  to  read  and  Write,  and  are  fairly  well 
versed  in  the  other  elementary  branches  of  education.  In  every  town 
and  village  are  free  public  schools,  and  here  many  of  them  learned 
what  they  possess  ip  education.  They  have  their  societies,  also,  and  in 
them  are  discussed  many  questions  which  no  doubt  is  of  much  moment 
to  them.  I  tnow  of  no  other  aid  for  iipprovement,  only  self  aid,  for 
this  working  class. 

Those  of  them  who  are  married  and  have  families  of  little  ones  ^re 
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materially  assisted  in  this  way.  There  are  schools  opeii  from  9  a.  m. 
till  6  p.  m,  for  the  infants  in  every  factory  town,  and  in  these  schools 
the  children  are  not  only  tanght,  but  food  and  clothing  are  furnished, 
them  free.  The  mother,  theretbre,  can  go  to  her  work  with  a  light 
heart,  as  she  is  sure  her  little  on,e  will  be  well  taken  care  of  during  the 
day.  The  children  are  all  at  their  own  homes  at  night.  These  infantile 
institutions  are  supported  by  the  community,  with  a  little  aid  from  the 
Government  once  in  awhile. 

'  SAPEa?T  OP  FEMALE  EMPLOTi^S. 

As  stated  to  a  similar  question  on  male  labor  (which  see),  all  working" 
establishments  are  well  provided  by  water,  and  accidents  are  scarcely 
known  in  any  mill  or  factory.  ! 

SANITARY  AND  SICK  PROVISIONS.  ' 

In  this  entire  district  the  natural  inclination  of  the  land  and  the 
abundance  of  \^ater  are  looked  upon  as  two  sanitarians  vastly  in  front 
and  ahead  of  man's  power,  and  those  two,  land  and  water,  are  left  to 
Tfork  out  all  the  sanitary  measures  with  but  very  little  of  man's  assist 
ance.  In  case  of  sickness  the  employers  continue  to  pay  the  invalid 
her  regular  wages  and  furnish  medicine  and  medical  advice  gratis.  In 
cases  of  general  disability  purses  are  raised  by  the  employers  who  per- 
iSonally  appeal  for  contributions.  The  result  follows  that  the  patient  is 
provided  for. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  WAGES  AND  PRICES.       ' 

The  wages  now  paid  for  female  labor  shows  an  increase  of  from  10  to 
15  per  cent,  over  that  of  five  years  ago ;  on  the  other  hand  the  necessi- 
ties of  life  are  about  the  same,  with  a  downward  tendency. 

The  employment  of  women  has  no  perceptible  effect  on  male  wages, ' 
for  the  men  are  all  engaged  at  quite  different  work — labor  that  requires 
strength  and  endurance — and  therefore  more  remunerative. 

The  effects  of  female  labor  adds  to,  rather  than  detracts  from,  her 
social  standing  among  the  right-minded  of  her  class,  for  by  honest  toil 
she  adds  to  the  general  home  exchequer. 

FEMALE  EDUCATION.  , 

The  answers  to  these  questions  must  be  formed  by  the  preceding  oneff. 
No  satisfactory  ones  could  be  obtained  than  what  are  already  given. w 


AGRICULTURAL  LABOR.  "^ 

Of  the  laboring  class  in  the  rural  districts  little  can  be  said,  for  the 
farms  are  all  very  small  and  require  but  little  labor  beyond  the  owner's 
time.    The  natural  inclinations  and  depressions  of  the  district  is  the, 
causei  for  this  patch-work.    Nearly  the  entire  province  is  a  series  oU, 
cities.  Small  towns,  and  villages,  all  dotted  along  the  mountain  slopes-^' 
and  sea-side.    The  farm  hand  is  a  mere  speck  compared  with  other:, 
labors,  and  his  pay  is  not  so  much.    But  those  of  them  who  till  the  soii^J 
can  live  cheaper  than  those  in  cities,  so  at  the  close  of  each  year  hei  wili^| 
make  probably  as  good  a  showing  as  the  city  workman,  in  a  finanQia& 
point  of  view.  '  ';i 
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BEACHING  AVEEAGBS. 

In  filling  ont  the  ^companying^  tajbles  a  true  average  was  aimed  at 
in  making  such.  Where,  therefore,  the  average  is  found  to  tie  more  or 
less  than  one-half  the  minimum  and  maximum  it  must  be  taken  for 
granted  that  more  than  two  rates  of  ^ages  were  paid  the  workmen 
classified  under  the  different  heads. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

i  hereby  give  my  vice-consul,  Mr.  Frederico  Scerhi,  ci'edit  for  nearly 
all  that  is  commendable  in  this  report,  for  after  vain  endeavors  to  even 
Mre  other  hands  I  was  compelled  to  fall  back  on  this  gentleman  for  aid. 
At  the  neglect  of  his  own  business  he  worked  for  me,  and  found  the 
proper  persons,'  by  hiring  them,  to  give,  as  nearly  perfect  as  they  can 
\be  made  from  statistics  and  thorough  investigation,  the  tabular  jstatB' 
ments  accompanying  this  report. 

JAMES  FLETCHER, 
Consul, 
United  States  Consulate, 

Qmoa,  Italy,  June  30, 1884. 


I.  General  trades. 

Wages  paid'per  week  often  howrsper  day  in  Genoa. 


Occapa^iona. 

LoweBt. 

Eigbeat. 

AveTage.. 

BUILDIKa  TBAI)EB.                                           1 

,  $4  56 
2  28 
2  28 

57 
2  28 

67 
2  28 
2  28 

57 
2  28 

57 
2  28 
2  21 

2  31 
2  28 
1  71 
1  73 

1  90 
173 

2  31 
92 

2  89 
2  86 
2  39 

1  71 

2  31 
171 
2  31 
171 
2  28 

19  00 
171 

2  31 

3  80 
152  00 

2  31 
2  81 
67i 

2  31 

3  42 
,173 
'171 

M12 

,     2  85 

4  00 

171 

'4  00 

171 

4 '00 

,     i  00 

1  71 
.      4  56 

171 
4  66 
4  05 

4  05 
4  56 
3  42 
3  47 

3  80 
5 '79 

4  63 
173 

4  63 

5  70 

2  62 
5  70 

4  63 
\  3  42 

5  79 

6  70 
6  70 

47  50 

3  42 
8  47 
B50 

3S0  00 

4  63 
4  63 
1  15 

4  (S 
1140 

5  79 
3  42 

$5  70 

2  47 

3  42 

Tenders         .         ..         ............ ....,1...... 

91 

3  42 

91 

3  42 

3  42 

61 

3.99 

91 

3  99 

Gas-fitters                   ■                       ' 

3  18 

OTHBB  TRADBS. 

Balcers                           .              

3  18 

342 

2  28 

-     2  60 

2  85 

4  06 

3  47 

1  15 

3  47 

,    3  80 

!,  2-50, 

3  99' 

'^^''©amenBra 

3  47 

%^^teifl 

2  28 

kH&raPHhnera 

3  47 

3  42 

3  42 

28  50 

2  28 

"  '2  89 

T  ^cj^ters                                  ' - •--• 

6  60 

228  OO 

3  47 

3  47 

77 

3  47 

1  ^S^IoTd                      •      •-    • 

6  70 

'  ^^nnamifihR                ------ 

4  05 

3  28 
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II.  Paotoeies,  mills,  etc. 

Wages  paid  per  weeh  of  sixty  hours  in  factories  or  mills  in  the  district  of  Genoa. 


Oconpations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


ATeng« 


COTTON  MILL. 


Director  (per  year) 

Foreman i- 

Jlaohinist 

Bplniiers 

Boys. .-— ■ 

'  Twister  women 

Women  to  choose  the  cotton  rejections - 

Workers  to  make  up  the  pa^^kets 

Carders *..-• 

'  Workers  at  the  battonrs  and  melanges. 

Women  at  the  itlrages J... 

Girls  at  the  rings 

Women  to  fold  the  thread .... 


rAru  MILL. 


Head  chooser. 

Fioreman 

Machinist 

Tiremen 

''Cylindorers..- 
Workors....... 

Women.. 


WBAVnia  HAirUPACTOBT. 


Weavers 

Spinners , 

Carders , 

Appr6tenrs 

Battenrsaad  huUenxs 

Sy«lrs , 

Trienses,  hoppenses,  and  centragensea. 


$950  00 
4  56 

2  65 

3  99 
91' 
91 
68 

1  14 

1  71 

1  71 

91 


285 
2  85 
2  28 
2  05 
1  48 
1  SA 
75 


2  85 
2  85 
2  28 
2  85 
2  39 
2  30 
91 


$1,140  00 
S2I 
3  99 
5  70 
148 
125 
114 
3  42 
'  2  85 
2  85 
142 
91 
148 


3  90 
3  99 
3  13 
2  73 
2  28 
2  28 
1  14 


3  61 
3  09 
3  19 
3  42 
2  73 
2  62 
144 


»1, 


040  00 
488 
3  42 
4SS 
114 
114 

91 
28S 
228 
228 
114 

8i 


842 
8  43 
2S( 
228 
182 
18i 

ai 


3  18 
3  42 
285 
3  13 
250 
250 
114 


III.  FotlNDBIES,  MACHINE-SHOPS,  AND  IRON  WORKS. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron  works  in  Genoa. 


Oconpations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average' 

1  Worlters  at  the  scissors '. 

$2  31 

2  31 

3  47 

$4  63 

8  10 

9  26 
67  90 

4  63 
6  79 
4  63 
4  63 
3  47 

$3  IT 
3  47 

Workers  at  the  ovens.... 

.  Workers  at  the  wire.drawing  machines 

4  63 

Cylinder  tnrner  (per  month) 

— ■-■>^; 

Assistant  td*ner '. j 

Adjusters " 

Blacksmiths. L 

1  15 

1  15 

2  66 

■■"■.,2'SO 

Carpenters 

'    -  2  8J 

Porters,  &o.J 

■■•-r 
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VL  Eailway  emplot:6s. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  railway  employes  {Ihbae  engaged  ahout  staiionB,  as  well  as  those  m- 
gaged  on  the  engines  and  care,  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  ^e.)  in  Genoa. 


'  OQCnpations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


Xnfpeotor. 

'j|tMwa%B8ter 

■SSimiv  Btation-inaster 

iSpod»  employes 

Storekeepers   

,  jAIseistants  and  watchmen. 

'^ead  manoenTTo 

Head  squadron 

Bead  condnctors 

^oiidnctors 

^guar^s. 

JEn— 


nmne  employes : 


lead  section 

ISmploy^s  in  the  engine  deposits. 

Itfachinists 

Firemen 

Xaliorers 

Greasers 

Vprifiers 

Book-keepers 

Under  book-keepers ,. 


$791  30 
289  50 
289  50 
318  45 
202  6S 
138  96 
202  65 
173  70 
185  28 
162  12 
135  10 


463  20 
260  SS 
162  12 
138  96 
150  54 
ISO  54 
405  30 
260  55 


$1,  351  00 
868  60 
579  00 
694  80 
289  50 
196  86 
289  50 
202  65 
289  50 
196  84 
173  70 

810  60 
579  00 
621  TO 
260  55 
173  70 
185  28 
260  55 
679  00 
376  35 


lOi^eS  00 
621  10 
376  35 
347  40 
231  60 
173  70  . 
231  GO 
185  28 
231  60 
17a  70 
162  12 


621  10 
386  00 
202  6S 
156  33 
167  91 
202  65 
482  SO 
308  SO 


V;pV  VII.   SHIP-TAEDS  AND  SfilP-BTJILDING. 

WageS'pnid  per  toeek  of  sixty  hours  in  ship-yards  {wood  ship-building)  in  Genoa. 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$5  79 

$8  10 

'    521 

6  36 

1  73 

1  2  31 

6  79 

8  10 

6  21 

8  36 

173 

2  31 

Average. 


Bead  carpenter 

Carpenters 

:Gaipentcr*H  boy 
Master  calker... 

Calkers 

Oalker's  hoy 


$6  94 
S79 
2  OS 
6  94 
5  79 
2  02 


VIII.  Seamen's  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  (.officers  and  men) — distinguishing  between  ocean,  coast,  and 
river  navigation,  and  between  sail  and  steam — in  Genoa. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Hbcean  navigation  (sail) : 

'        Captain..     .:      - 

$34  74 
17  37 

15  44 
11  68 
10  61 

19  30 

16  44 
4  82 

67  90 
38  80 
24  12 
57  90 
38  60 
24  12 

$48  25 
24  12 
19  30 

15  44 
12  54 

28  95 
19  30 
7,72 

86  85 
48  25- 
28  96 
86  86 
48  25 
28  95 

16  44 
1168 

$38  60^ 

19  30 

Third 1 '. 

17  37 

Steward , 

]ni 

Coast  navigation  (sail) : 
-       Captain 1 

24  12 

i    Second 

17  37 

*j 'Bailors 

S  79 

^Ijfcean  and  coast  navigation  (steam) : 

-;      Captain , 

67  55 

43  42 

1  J    Third  

33  77 

67  55 

it-   'Second machinist  ..... 

43  42 

S'.'  >Third  machinist 

33  77 

SB    Firemen                                .. 

9P     Sailors    ; , 

'i  ^-^. , ' ^ 

" 
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IX.  Stoeb  and  shop  WAGI^ES. 


Wag'et  paid  per  month  of  ten  hours  per  day  in  stores,  viholeiaUcmd  retail,  to  maUe  and  fe- 
males, M,  Genoa; 


Oocupatibna. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Ayerage. 

Clerta : 

Males           .       -.-- 

♦7  72 
S  79 

$28  95 
19  50. 

$15  44 

Females .-..'....  ..J.. 

11  59 

,  /                       , . ... 

X.  HOTTSEHOLD  WAGES  IN  TOWNS    AND  CITIES. 
Wageb  paid  per  month  to  household  servants  in  Genoa,  with  hoard  and  lodging. 


■A 


Occnpationa. 


Iioirest. 


Highest. 


Average/ 


\  Stiiyant  man  . . 
'Servant  maid - 

goofc 
ook  maid 

Iiady'smaid.. 


$4  75 
1  90 
9  50 
3  80 
3  42 


$9  50 

4  75 
12  00 

5  70 
5  70 


>$5l 


496 
4;76, 


'  '      XL  Agkioixlttjeal  wages. 

Wages  paid  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (country)  servants,  in  Genoa  with  hoard. 


Ooonpations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Servant  man.... I. 

$145 

68 

3  80 

$2  28 
1  71 
6  70 

$171 
»,  1  14 

Servant  maid 

do 

Servant  man,  with  hoaid  and  lodging 

'  4  76 

XII.  OOEPOEATION  EMPLOTjfiS. 
Wages  paid  per  month  of  six  hours  per  day  to  the  corporation  employis  in  the  city  ofG-enoa, 


Occupations. 


Average 
wages. 


'Oocnpations. 


Aveiftge 
wages. 


First  secretary 

Vice-secretary . . . . . 

Book-keepei  s 

Treasurer 

Heads  of  ofBoea'.. . 
'Heads  of  sectictes. 
Clerks:       , 

First  class  .1... 

Second  class  . . : 

I     Third  class  .... 

.Supernumeraries  . 

Head  engineers 

£ng;ineers 

Architect 


.  $115  80 
88  45 
80  41 
80  41 
70  76 
53  87 

45  83 
36  99 
28  95 
7  72 
112  58 
63  87 
72  371 


Aqueduct  inspector . . 

Assistants 

Drawers 

Clerks 

Hoad  road  surveyor. 

Surveyors :.. 

Door-keepers : 

Pi  rst  class... 

Second  class 

School  direbtqts 

Teachers 

Directors  ...'. 

Female  teaisheis .... 


$40  20 
40  20 
35  38' 
85S81 
1787 
14  47 

2!!  51 
3  30 
28  OS 
iB,9S 

iHo 


i 
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XV.  Pbintbbs  and  feinting  offices. 
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statement  showing  the  wages  paidper  week  of  sixty  hows  to  printers  (eompositors,  pressmen, 
proof -readerSf  ^0,)  in  Genoa, 


Occnpations. 

■  l*ii|lf-roader8 

iiGnmDiisttoTs: 

;    i\mt,%es-^%ovs 

'  :      Beoond category 

v>.4:,9^Uird  category '. 

"  Xmt  machinist 

.'SBfloiid  machinist ,. 

Pressmen 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


$4  63 

2  89 

2  89 
a  81 
4  63 

3  47 
2  31 

»", 


$6  94 

4  OS 
■3  47 

2  89 

5  80 
4  63 


$S  80 

3  47 

3  18 
260 
5:21 

4  OS 
2  60 


LEGHORN. 


REPORT  BT  OONSXTL  BARNARD* 

In  compliance  with  the  requirements  enumerated  in  circular  dated 
February  15, 1884,  upon  the  trades,  industries,  and  l^bor  existing  within 
this  consular  district,  I  have  the  honqr  to  report  as  follows : 

BATES  OP  WAGES. 

The  rates  of  wages  paid  to  all  classes,  compared  with  those  paid  in 
iihe  year  1878,  are  generally  higher  for  the  employer,  inasmuch  as  the 
laborers,  besides  demanding  and  receiving  more  money,  give  theip  em- 
ployers less  time  per  day.  This  has  had  the  effect  of  changing  the  sys- 
,|em  of  contracting  for  labor  in  nearly  all  mechanical  industries  from 
daily  wages  either  to  piecework  or  by  the  hour. 

condition  op  laboebes.     , 

The  .tendency  of  all  working  classes  is  to  support  or  favor  organized 
societies  for  their,  mutual  benefit,  but  in  this  part,  of  Italy  few  of  such 
society  organizations  are  strong  enough  to  dictate  terms  to  their  em- 

floyers,  od,hsequently  the.  condition  of  the  laborers  is  worse  than  it  was 
efbre  these  organiziations  existed,  for  the  employer  takes  less  interiest 
in  their  welfare  and  is  more  exacting  in  making  terms  for  their  labor. 
As  a  rule,  they  avoid  as  much  as  possible  employing  those  who  favor 
or  support  society  organizations. 

do'ST  op  living  to  the  liABOBING  CLASSES. 

-  The  Italian  laborers  regulate  their  daily  expenses  according  to  the 
amount  they  earn.  There  are  few  men  who  can  lay  by  anything  fi?oin 
their  wages  if  they  do  not  earn  over  3  lire  per  day  or,  say,  18  lire  per 
^eek.  If  a  man  earns  less  than  3  lire  and  has  a  wife  and  one  or  two 
ebildren  to  support,  he  has  to  contract  debts  where  he  can,  which  are 
""  ^Idom  if  ever  paid.  If  the  man  be  single  and  has  no  one  to  claim  hid 
.assistance  he  will  spend  all  he  earns  for  his  own  comforts  and  pleasures. 
I  asked  a  machinist  in  Leghorn,  who  earns  on  the  average  21  lire  a 
Treek,  with  which  he  has  to  support  a  delicate  wife  and  has  two  small 


*  Beceived  at  the  Depaitment  too  late  to  be  noted  la  the  Secretary's  letter. 
at  the  eonsulate-genei'al  at  Eome.  ^ 
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hildren  besides,  liow  he  was  able  to  live  upon  this  sum  and  not  run  into 
lebt.  He  said,  "  I  pay  lor  the  rent  of  two  rooms,  9  lire  per  month. 
Jread  wine,  vegetables,  coal  and  occasionally  a  little  meat  for  my  wite^ 
,bout  60  lire  per  month,  and  the  remainder  goes  for  clothes."  Those  who 
arn  less  than  15  lire  per  week  seldom  taste  meat,  and  they  eat  the 
heapest  kind  of  dark  bread. 

This  may  be  considered  as  a  rule  for  the  mechanics  and  laborers  of 
-verage  ability,  but  for  those  whose  wages  are  less  than  an  average  of  12 
ira  per  week,  and  who  depend  upon  this  to  support  themselves  and  fami- 
ies,  they  cannot  afford  more  than  one  room  at  a  rent  of  5  lira  per  month, 
nd  their  food  and  clothing  must  be  of  the  cheapest  kind.  Womenj*^ 
;irls,  and  boys  who  work  in  factories  and  places  where  they  can  be  em- 
iloyed,  usually  live  in  their  families ;  otherwise  their  wages  would  hardly 
lay  for  the  food*they  eat.  A  manufacturer  of  cotton  and  linen  cloths 
ly  baud  looms,  at  Pisa  and  Navacchio^  who  employs  about  four  hun- 
Ired  haiids,  told  me  that  they  nearly  all  work  by  the  piece  or  by  meas- 
rement,  and  their  average  earnings  per  day  is  80  centimes  of  a  lira, 
iey  are  chiefly  women  and  girls  who  live  with  their  families,  the  male 
lembers  being  agricultural  laborers.  , 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

There  is  generally  so  much  confidence  reposed  in  the  working  classes 
hat  they  are  obliged  to  be  honest  and  trustworthy  in  order  to  obtain 
mployment.    If  a  man  or  woman  be  found  wanting  in  this  quality  it 
3  difBcnlt  for  him  or  her  to  obtain  employment  with  honest  emplbyer&i 
nd  therefore!,  as  a  rule,  those  who  depend  upon  their  earnings  for  theif  I 
upport  are  prudent,  saving  people  and  are  good  citizens.    Their  aim  is  to 
atisfy  their  employers  in  order  to  preserve  their  places.    This  class 
pill,  when  strong  and  healthy,  manage  to  lay  up  something  yearly  for 
lid  age  or  sickness.    They  have  their  savings  bank  book,  which  is  thetti 
heetanchor,  and  they  will  make  great  sacrifice^  in  comforts  and  suffer 
or  the  necessaries  6f  life  before  they  will  reduce  their  deposit  in  the 
lank. 

All  laborers  and  those  working  in  machine-shops  and  factories  are 
fee,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  to  purchase  the  necessaries  Of  life  wher- ' 
ver  they  may  choose.    They  receive  their  wages  weekly,  and  their  em-  * 
iloyers  impose  no  conditions  on  them  relative  to  the  manner  in  which 
hey  shall  spend  their  money. 

LAWS  AND  USAGES  BETWEEN  EMPLOYEBS  AND  EMPLOYl^S.      i  •  ' 

The  owners  of  mills,  factories,  and  mines  of  every  description  are 
inder  no  obligation  towards  the  workmen,  other  than  to  pay  them  their 
tipulated  wages,  butitis  customary  for  them  to  assist  pecuniarily  those. 
?ho  have  been  disabled  l)y  accident  whilst  in  their  employ.    This  is 
one  according  to  the  nature  of  the  accident  and  the  circumstances  at- 
endingit.    In  cases  where  workmen  are  disabled  or  killed  by  gross j 
eglect  of  the  employers  or  their  servants,  the  employers  are  respoosyl 
lie  for  all  damages.   This  rule  also  applies  to  railroad  corporations ;  con-* 
equently,  in  order  to  avoid  litigations  or  questions  upon  this  subjeoyj 
he  companies  employ  surgeons  to  attend  to  all  cases  of  accident  or  ilQ 
ess  ot  the  employes  contracted  in  service,  and  report  to  the  chief  offi*: 
ers  the  causes  and  effects.  - 
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POLITICAL  BiaHTS  OP  WOBKINGMBN  AND  THE  TENDENC!"!'  OF  LEGIS- 
LATION IN  EEGARD  TO  LABOE; 

The  Italian  law  gives  all  those  who  can  read  and  write  their  names, 
the  right  to  vote.  ,  ^ 

The  workingmen  being  in  a  laitge  majority  would  control  the  Govern- 
ment if  they  had  strong  influential  men  to  lead  them,  but  fortunately 
for  the  country  their  employers  are  usually  conservative  men,  and  they 
have  sufficient  power  and  influence  over  a  great  many  to  keep  them 
from  following  the  advice  of  unscrupulous  advisers.  The  party  now  in 
power,  however,  has  to  make  important  concessions  to  them  and  legislate 
as  far  as  possible  to  lighten  the  burden  of  their  taxation,  whilst  the 
same  party  is  unmerciful  to  capitalists,  merchant's,  and  those  who  have 
,i|idependent  means.  ' 

,  At  the  present  time  there  are  but  few  workingmen  who  pay  .any  direct 
tax,  yet  they  all  contribute  heavily  towards  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment  by  levying  a  du^y  on  all  they  eat  and  drink  and  on  the  clothes 
they  wear.  This  tax,  called  the  octroi,  the  Government  imposes  through 
the  communes,  and  thereby  throws  the  odium  of  it  ,on  to  the  city  and 
town  governments.  '  As  will  be  easily  seen,  the  burden  of  this  tax  falls 
the  most  heavily  upon  the  fathers  of  large  families,  and  they  are  most 
numerous  amongst  the  working  classes. 

EMIGBATION  OP  THE  "WORKING  PEOPLE. 

The  causes  which  lead  to  the  emigration  of  the  working  people  are 
several.  This  emigrating  class  is  generally  composed  of  the  most  igno- 
rant, but  the  most  industrious  and  hardworking  in- the  country.  A 
large  majority  of  the  emigrants  are  from  the  rural  district  of  Lucca, 
where  wages  are  low,  if  not  the  lowest  in  this  consular  district,  and  they 
live  miserably.  Their  occu'pation  in  the  summer  months  is  farming,  but 
after  the  harvest  in  the  autumn,  there  being  but  little  for  them  to  do, 
thousands  of  them  go  to' Corsica  ^nd  Sardinia  to  work  as  farm  laborers 
and  wood-cutters.  This  little  change  for  them  gives  them  a  desire  to 
see  more  of  the  world  and  ameliorate  their  condition.  Many  of  them 
have  relatives  and  friends  in  foreign  countries,  and  they  invite  them  Iq 
join  them,  ottering  to  lend  them  the  money  for  their  journey.  The  father 
of  a  family  pf  sons  learns  that  by  emigrating  he  can  avoid  the  conscrip- 
tion for  them,  and  this  alone  is  a  strong  inducenient  to  go. 

MINING  AND  MANUPACTUKINO-. 

As  this  consular  district  extends  over  the  richest  mineral  territoi;y  of 
Italy,  I  think  it  advisable  to  speak  of  this  mpst  important  industry, 
both  for  labor  and  the  employment  of  capital. 

The  iron  mines  of  the  island  of  Elba  are  very  rich  and  extensive,  em- 
ploying a  large  capital,  but  their  influence  on  labor  is  small,  as  they  are 
worked  principally  by  convicts. 

The  manganese  mines  of  Orbetello,  in  the  Maremma  district,  are  rich 
and  eytensive.  These  Vere  formerly  worked  byconvicts,  but  experience 
proved  that  free  labor  at  higher  wages  was  more  profitable,  and  the 
convicts  were  sent  away.  These  mines  could  give  employment  for  thou- 
sands of  men,  but  the  low  price  of  ore  at  the  present  time  has  obliged 
the  owners  to  reduce  the  production,  and  only  between  two  and  three 
hundred  are  employed. 

The  rich  mines  of  copper  and  quicksilver,  situated  in  the  hills  and 
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moantains  between  Volterra  and  the  Maremma  district,  employ  largi 
capital  and  a  great  many  men. 

Boraoic  acid  is  produced  i  n  great  abundance  at  the  town  of  Larderellti 
near  Pomarance.  This  industry  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  tha 
section  of  the  country,  and  temploys  thousands  of  people.  The  whoh 
town  and  territory  around  it  is  owned  by  the  Larderel  famfly,  Thej 
have  built  a  church,  hospital,  bath-houses,  and  factories  for  making 
the  linen  and  cotton  cloths  that  are  used  by  the  working  people 
Everything  that  is  manufactured  there  is  sold  to  those  who  are  eol 
ployed  in  the  business  at  cost  prices.  They  employ  teachers  to  educate 
the  children  of  the  working  people,  and  a  doctor  to  attend  to  the  sick, 
gratis. 

At  Monte  Eufolo  there  are  coal  and  lignite  mines  that  are  rich  enongl 
in  quantity  to  supply  the  whole  Kingdom  of  Italy,  but  the  quality  is 
too  poor  to  be  used  profitably  consequently  they  iar6  now  closed. 

The  silver  and  lead  mines '  at  Serravezza  employ  a  good  many  men 
and  are  important. 

'  Marbles  and  building  stone  of  various  colors  and  qualities  are  found 
in  abundance  in  the  mountains  and  hills  along  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, from  the  border  of  Boman  states  to  the  rivetr  Magra  neai 
Spezia. 

The  most  important  of  these  are  the  marble  quarries  at  Garrafii^ 
Massa,  Seravezza,  and  the  mountain  extending  towards  Lucca.  The 
extensive  production  of  these  is  the  life  of  the  commerce  in  this  coil- 
Bular  district.  It  is  dif&cult  to  ascertain  the  number  of  people  employed 
in  this  industry,  as  it  varies  according  to  the  season  and  the  demand 
for  the  production.    Ten  thousand  may  be  near  the  average  numbcir. , 

Since  the  year  1878  the  demand  for  marbles  has  steadily  increaisw, 
not  only  for  home  consumption  but  for  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  aqd 
more  labor  being  required  upon  it  than  formerly  to  prepare  it  for  trans- 
portation, the  demand  for  workmen  has  greatly  augmented  in.con|6- 
quence.  This  has  enhanced  the  price  of  labor  in  all  branches,  except 
forsktlled  workmen  in  the  studios.  Of  these  there  is  a  superfluity.  Mucb 
of  the  labor  upon  the  marble  that  was  formerly  done  at  the  place  of  des- 
tination is  now  done  at  the  deposits  of  the  quarries  and  the  saw-mlllM 
in  order  ,to  save  in  the  cost  of  transportation.  '^ 

The  quarries  in  the  vicinity  of  Lucca  are  yet  imperfectly  developelJI 
but  the  moantains  there  are  full  of  the  finest  marbles  of  all  colors.'^    ' 

The  manufactdring  industry  of  this  district  is  yet  in  its  infancy.    On 

the  river  Serchio,  near  Lucca,  there  are  several  factories  for  manufacfe 

,  uring  woolen  goods  of  varions  descriptions,  jute,,  and  for  spinning  and 

reeling  cotton  and  linen  thread.    At  San  Guiliano,  there  is  also  a  smiU 

factory  for  weaving  cotton  cloths.     *         '  '         . 

These  constitute  all  the  factories  run  by  water  power  there  are  in  this 
consular  district  that  Are  worthy  of  note.  Of  these  the  jute  factory 
IS  the  most  important,  employing  about  one  thousand  people,  of  which 
nine  htliidred  are  women; 

CHAS.  P.  BAENAED, 

Consul,  : 
United  States  Constjlatb,  ,J 

Leghorn,  July  28, 1884. 
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I.  Genebal  trades. 

Wagea  paid  per  weeTc  of  txxty  hours  in  thfi  comular  di$triet  of  Leghorn. 
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Ooonpatloiis. 


Lowest. 


Higheet. 


Average. 


BDnDDia  TBADBB. 


BrleMayera 

,       Eod-oaniers . 

UasoDg  — 

Tendeia 

JPlOBteierg  

.  TendeTB 

Slaters  ..-. 

Boofers 

Tenders 

rlflBmbeTS 

.,;     Assistants... 

.Carpenters 

(((as-fitters 


OTHBB  TBADBB. 


Bakers 

tBlacksmitlis .' 

Strikers.....: : i 

Bbok-b^nders ■' 

Brick-makers 

Brewers... •..' 

'Biitohers  ..;.......,. ..^ 

BisssfoanderB 

Cabinet-makers 

■fidnfecttoners i 

jQigar-makers ' 

Ooopers ' 

OntlerB 

■Distillers 

Djlvers 

Drajmen  and  teamsters — < 

Street  railways 

3>feis : 

gXngravers 

Sraniers  ..., 

fBardeners 

patters '.. 

Sclreeslioers 

lOiewelers '■ ■..' 

X^borers,  porters,  &o 

r%ithograpberB ■ 

;alill'wrisnts t 

;  XTail-makers  (band) •■ 

fetters > •• 

JPriatarB 

\Teacbera,  pablio  scbools '. 

iffihddlesnd  liamess-makerB <. 

^ail-makeTB 

IStBTedares  

r'i^Csnners. 

TaDors 

:,Xel«graph  Bperators 

%iBmitha  : ■■■■ 

Weavers  (outside  of  mlllB) ■ 


$3  21 

1  62, 
163 

81 

2  31 
81 

3  21, 
3  21 
2  89 

2  31 
i  OS 

3  21 


S  08 
2  31 
2  3^ 
2  31 

1  63 

2  31 
2  31 

2  31 

3  21 
2  8» 

1  73 

2  31 
2  3i 
2  31 
2  31 
2  31 
2  31 
2  31 
347 
2  31 

1  73 

2  31 

2  89 

3  17 
2  31 
2  31 
2  31 
2  31 
2  89 

2  31 

3  82 
2  89 
2  31 
S  79 
2  31 
173 
163 
2  31 


»3  17 

2  31 
163 
1  38 
163 
1  73 

3  17 
317 

3  17 
,  1  OS 

S21 
1  05 

4  63 


4,22 
4  65 
4  05 
4  05 
6  39 
2  89 

4  63 
6  91 
1  05 

1  05 

2  31 
1  05 
1  63 
6  91 
1  63 

3  21 

5  79 

1  05 
,579 

163 

2  31 
1  63 
1  OS 

'  6  91 

4  05 
9  26 

6  91 
1  05 
6  79 

5  79 

5  11 
1  63 

3  47 
691 
1  63 
3  17 

6  91 
'4  05 

1  73 


13  35 
1  96 
4  63 
1  09 
'  3  17 
127 

3  35 
3  18 

3  la 

163 
3  61 
3  74 


3  65 
3  18 
3  18 
3  18 
6  51 

2  60  . 

3  17 

1  62 
3  61 
3  97 

2  02 

3  18 
3  17  ' 

1  63 

3  17 

2  77, 

4  05  , 
3.18 
4  63 
8  47 

2  02 

3  17 
3  17 
S20 
3  18, 
678, 
162 
8  18 
1  31 

1  05 
163 
8  76 

2  89 
6  36 

3  17 

2  60 
578 

3  18 
1  32 


1&48 
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II.  Factories,  mills,. etc. 


Wages  paid  per  week  <ff  aixty-aix  hours  in  factoriee  or  mills  in  the  consular  district  0/ 

Leghorn, 


OocupatioDB. 


TToblehcldtha:    r 

-  First-clasa  weavers 

,  Second  claes  weavers 

i|^st-class  dyers  ^ 

Second-class  dyers 

Men  of  all  work 

Women 

Boys  and  girls 

Cotton  cloths: 

First-class  weavers 

Second-class  weavers 

' :        Women  weavers 

Threads,  spinners  and  reelers 

Jute,  weavers 

Saw-mlUs : 

Sawyers  of  hoards 

Sawyers  of  marble , 

Corn-mills,  millers 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$5  00 

$6  60 

4  00 

6  60 

5  00 

6  60 

3  00 

420 

-300 

3  60 

2  00 

2  60 

80 

1  20 

3  00 

360 

160 

2  00 

60 

3  00 

60 

120 

70 

ISO 

2  20 

4  20 

3  00 

4  80 

2  20 

3  60 

Aveiage. 


$5  80 
4  76 
580 
360 
3  30 
2  30 
100 

330 
1  80 
1  80 
W 
110 

320 
390 
2W 


III.  FOUNDBIES,  MACHliSE-SHOPS,  AND  IBOSS  WOEKS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron  works  in  ih» 
consular  district  of  Leghorn. 


Occupations.  ^ 

Lowest 

Highest. 

Average. 

Machinists; 

.Designers' and  modelers 

$7  20 
6  00 
3  00 

3  00 

4  20 
2  20 

$9  60 
7  20 
4,80 

6  00 

7  20 
3  00 

$8  40 
6  60 

3  90 

Turners... 

4  SO 

S~70 

Hen  of  all' work..- 

2  M 

IV.  Glass-workers. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  seven  days  (averaging  ttoelve  honrs  per  day)  to  glass-workers M 
the  consular  district  of  Leghorn.  i 


Occnpationa. 


Blowers : 

First  class 

Second  class. . 

Casters 

Matteners.. 

Drawers...... 

Cntters a,. 

Ladlera 1?\ 

Stokers 

Packers 

Laborers 


Lowest. 

Highest 

$5  60 

$8  40 

4  20 

7  00 

S60 

8  40 

4  20 

7  00 

3  60 

5  60 

4  20 

7  00 

8  40 

11  20 

3  60 

5  60 

360 

4  80 

3  00 

4  20 

Aven 


I 

4« 
42 


This  work  is  oontinnons,  the  furnace  fires  never  being  extingnished. 
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V.  Mines  and  mining. 
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Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  and  in  connection  with  mines  in  the  oonsular  district 

of  Leghorn. 


OconpationB. 

Lowest. 

Biglieat. 

Average. 

TFoTtaoen: 

$2  30 
300 
3  00 
3  00 
1  20 
1,80 
240 
240 

$4  20 
4  20 
4  20 
4  80 

2  40 

3  60 

4  20 
3  60 

$3  25 

"  ^'Iieaa^  and  ailver  mines 

3  60 

''  ■  v^QdiokBilycT mines 

llo 

'^''  ",Marl>l9  ^<n?4  ^ 

S  30 

-'■  'Bnilding  atone 

3  00 

iii^ 

VI.  EAIX.WAT  EMPLOT:fiS. 


Wagtspaid  to  railway  employis  {those  engaged  aboat  stations,  as  well  as  those  engaged  On 
wo  engines  and  oars,  Unemea,  railroad  laborers,  fo.,  in  the  consular  distriet  of  Leghorn. 


Oeonpatioos. 

Lowest! 

Highest. 

Average. 

^     VitBt  cIbsb...... 

' 

$810  60 

679  00 

463  20 

347  40- 

19  30 

17  37 

17  37 

19  30 

67  55 

35  00 

15  00 

Second  blus 

:^":.:.:::::::::.....lT.:' 

Third  class ..... 

do.... 

do.... 

l^ocountantB , 

'OoBdnctors  of  trains ...- 

perinDnth.. 

...do.... 

$15  44 
15  44 
15  44 
15  44 
57  90 
28  95 
12  00 

$17  37 
16  40 

Pliioer  of  trains  in  stations 

., do.... 

16  40 

Bftgeage-majiter 

EneuiA  drivera.^ 

:do 

^. do.... 

do.... 

17  37 
63  73 
31  93 

Watchmen  and  laborers..... 

do.... 

13  SO 

VII.  Ship-tabds  and  ship-building. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hows  in  ship-yards-^distinguishing  between  iron  and  wood  ship-, 
building — in  the  tonsular  district  of, Leghorn. 


Occnpations.  .                , 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Areragei 

Modelers 

$4  05 
2  89 

2  31 

3  18 

4  05 
3  47 

2  60 

3  18 

4  05 
4  63 
3  47 

2  31 

3  18 

4  63 
4  92 
2  89 
2  89 

•    2  31 

2  60 

58 

$9  26 
5  79 

4  63 

5  79 
11  68 
10  42 

4  63 

5  79 
9  26 

17  37 

6  94 
4  63 

7  72 
9  65 
9  26 
4  63 

'     4  63 
3  47 
3  18 

$6  65 
4  34 

(Toiners .. 

3  47 

4  48 

Adiusters                .. - 

8  31 

6  94 

itasonn                                      ...  .    '. ..'. .'.. 

3  Ot 

4  48 

6  65 

11  00 

5  20 

3  47 

^arnenters 

5  45 

7  14 

(709 

3  76 

3  76 

2  89 

2  89 
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VIII.  Seamen's  wages. 


Wageapaid  per  month  to  seamen  (officers  and  men) — dMmgnishing  ietween  ocean,  coast,  and 
river  navigatiwi,,  and  between  sail  and  eteam^n  the  consular  district  of  Leghorn.  ' 


Occupations. 


Steamers : 

Captains 

'     Mates 

Seamen 

Sailing  vessels : 
'  Captains  ... 

Mates  ■..'■... 

Seamen' 

Coasters : 

Captains  — 

Mates 

Seamen 


Lowest. 


$50  00 
24  eo 


40  00 
16  00 


30  00 
14  00 


Highest. 


$80  00 
30  00 


60  00 
24  00 


40  00 
20  00 


Average. 


•$66^0 
*26  00 
*1Z  00 

•60  00 
•20  00 
•12  00 

•35  00 
*17'  00 
•12  00 


•  Bations. 

\  The  rations  of  the  seamen  on  steamers  consists  of  bread  and  coffee  in  the  morning;  sonpaiid  meati 
with  winOi  at  dinner;  meat  and  vegetables,  with  wine,  for  snpper.  The  seamen  on  seiung  vessels 
have  the  same  except  wine. 

IX.  Store  and  shop  wages. 

Wagespaidper  week  of  sixty-six  hours  in  stores,  wholesale  or  retail,  to  males  and  femaks^ 
in  the  consular  district  of  Leghorn, 


Ooonpations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Wholesale: 

Salesmen* . . 

UALXB. 

$4  80 
4  20 

2  20 

3  00 
3  60 
2  00 

1  00 
1  00 

$7  20 
8  40 

3  00 

4  80 
6  00 
2  60 

\ 

2  00 
2  00 

$600 
6  30. 

Porters -..- 

EetaU:  „ 

Salesmen ^ 

2  60 

3  90 

4  80 

Bptail: 

Saleswomen ...-.-. 

FBUALEB. 

\ 

230 
1  SO 

1  50 

*  Salesmen  and  book-keepers  in  wholesale  houses  are  usually  employed  about  forty-eight  hours  per 
week. ' 


X.  Household  wages  m  towns  and  cities. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  household  servants  (towns'  and  cities)  in  the  consular  distrtotof-i 

Leghorn.  ;; 


Occupations. 

Lowest 

Highest. 

AveragSi 

Men  servants '. 1 

$4  00 
2  00 
4  40 
4  00 

$12  00 

8  00 

9  00 
8  00 

.    •$8  00 

Maidservants.... . 

Seamstresses '. 

•6  05 

JSurses 

'  And  board. 
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TVagea.paid  per  day,  of  twelve  hours,  to  agrieuliural  laborers  and  household  {ootimtry)  ser- 
vants in  the  consular  district  of  Leghorn. 


Occupations. 


Lowest.    Highest,  Average. 


^/  CommoDiIalioTeis  ... 

•)  '$padeis 

I,  Mowers  ^nd  reapers 

IT^iMles 

iFlanters w 

Bakers  of  hay 


$0  19 
29 
58 
10 
U 
14 


$0  38 
48 
96 
IB 
23 
23 


$0  29 
38 
7* 
1* 
19 
19 


XII.  COBPOiBATION  EMPLOX^S. 
Wages  paid  per  yea/r  to  the  corporation  employes  in  the  consular  district  of  Leghorn'.    ' 


Ocbnpatioiis. 


Secretary  general 

Tioe-secretary 

Chiefs  of  sections 

Chiefs  of  divisions 

Employes 

iDspeotor  (Octroi) ^ 

Cashiers  (Octroi) 

lEropIoyfis  (Octroi) 

:KaSPeiS,  (Octroi) 

]^hysicians.. 

MSflwives 

Teachers  — ^ — 

School  mieiressea 

Director  of  the  Gynmasltini 

Professors  — 

IHireetor  of  the  Technical  School.. 


CITY  GUAED. 


Goiumandant . 

Marehails: 

Bergeants 

Corporals 

Qtiards 


Lowest. 


t700  00 
400  00 
424  60 
579  00 
221  60 


386  00 
231  60 
138  96 


96  SO 
231  60 
154  40 


347  40 
"23i'66 


231  60 
138  96 


Highest. 


$965  00 
772  00 
540  40 
675  50 
386  00 
969  82 
463  20 
366  70 
212  30 
270  20 
125  45 
328  10 
270  20 
289  50 
405  30 
289  50 
347  40> 


424  60 
308  80 
270  20 
250  90 
212  30 


Average. 


$832  00 
586  00 
482  50 
627  25 
308  80 


424  60 

290  is 

175  63 


110  97 
279  8S 
2i;2  30 

'376"35 


289  50 


241  25 
175  63 


XIII.  GOTEENMENT  DEPAET5IENTS  AIO)'  OFFICES, 

Wages  pend  per  year  to  employes  in  Government  departments  and  offices,  exclusive  of  trades' 
men  and  laborers,  in  the  consular  district  of  Leghorn. 


Occnpations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


Itrgtjndge 

Second  indge  pretor. . 

Chancellor 

Kilter,  nsher 1 . 


CUSTOH-HOVBE. 


Itint  conimissary  . . . 
%^ohd  conjmissary  . 

^]^t  appraiser 

BtMsond  appraiser . . . . 
PwkB,...., 


$240 


&■' .. 


$900 
600 
360 
200 


840 
600 
600 
400 


$300 
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XV.  Printers  and  printing  offices. 

statement  shomng  the  wages  paid  perweelc  of  sixty  hours  to  printers  {compositors,  pressmen, 
proof-readers,  ^c),  in  the  eonsular  district  of  Leghorn. 


Ocoitpatjons. 


liowest. 


Highest. 


Averilg^ 


CoinpositoTS 

Printers 

Prepsmen  . . . 
Epgravers  •  ■ 
Iftachinists.. 


$)  93 

1  54 
06 

4  63 

2  89 


$4  82 

3  86 
2  31 
6  75 

4  82 


UILAir.  1 

BEFOBT  BI  TIOE  J.1TD  ACTING  OOmVL  BIOBMAIT.' 

.  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  circalar  of  tho 
Department  of  the  15th  of  Eebraary  last,  concerniDg  the  condition^of 
labor  in  different  countries,  and  to  report  as  follows : 

AGRICULTURE  IN  LOMBARDT. 

"  The  peasantry  are  poorly  housed  and  fed.  The  houses  are  generally 
badly  built,  poorly  ventilated,  damp,  small,  and  destitute  of  comforts? 
The  diet  consists  princijially  of  insufficiently-cooked  Indian  meal  and 
not  salted.  The  prevalence  of  pellagra,  which  affects  31  per  cent,  of 
the  population,  is  attributed  to  bad  lodging  and  food. 
Land  laborers  are  in  three  classes : 

1.  Those  who  hire  land  at  about  450  liters  of  wheat  per  hectare 
(2.4711  acres)  per  year,  and  pay  in  addition  a  yearly  rent  of  $5.79  per 
room ;  also  a  rent  extra  for  garden  and  stable  in  a  fixed  quantity  of 
eggs  and  poultry.  These  pay  also  one-half  the  taxes,  and  turn  overto 
the  landlord  one-half  the  product  of  wine  and  cocoons.  For  extra' 
work  they  receive  19.3  cents  per  day. 

2.  This  class  lives  (by  long  custom)  upon  the^states,  and  receive *free 
of  compensation  their  dwelling,  fuel,  25  per  cent,  of  the  rice,  meal,  and 
flax,  and  also,  as  extra,  some  meal  for  bread,  rice,  milk,  butter,  and 
poultry. 

3.  Day  laborers  who  receive  from  28.9  cents  to  57.9  cents  per  day  ac- 
cording to  the  season  and  the  dfemand. 


I.  The  GENERAL  TRADES. 

The  wages  paid  in  the  various  trades  are  quite  uniform  throughoii 
northern  Italy.  The  following  list  of  wages  paid  in  the  city  of  Mil^ 
has  been  prepared  with  muck  care.  These  prices^pply  in  the  main  to 
a  day  of  eleven  hours.  ' 


lJ«^nllflr  °^°^''!tS|"®"*l  at  Rpme,  and,  hence,  received  at  .the  Department  too 
late  for rQentionin  the  Secretary's  letter.  .  vi- 
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Wages  paid  per  day  of  eleven  hows  in  Milan, 
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OoonpatiODB. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


ATerage. 


BUILDINS  TBADES. 


BldoltlayeTs 

Hod-oorriers  . 

Hasone 

awTendera 

Flaeterers 

Wi  Tenders 

atiters 

Boofers 

'  Tenders 

Flntnbers 

Assistants .  ■ . 

Carpenters 

6aB-fltterB 


OTBIB  TBADEB. 


Sakera 

macloanitha 

.Strikers 

'Sook-binders 

tdck-makers 
ati^ers 
ni88.fonnderB 

t/^inet-makers 

Csn&ctioners '. 

tOigar.makersf 

hoopers 

iCnileTS l.... 

Distilleis 

Drivers ^ 

,  Sfaymen  and  teamsters.. 

?3llii':Gab  and  carriage 

r^!$t«BBt-railway8 

JJyers.. 

'EngraTers 

Xhxniera 

.^rardeners 

Hatters 

Sorse-sboera ■- 

ijewelers 

3p>aborera,  porters,  &o 

SSSff'^:;;;:;;;.-.:::;: 

;  Jf»it-^akers  (hand) 

-Fottors 

■PriiiterB 

iT^whers,  public  schools  t 

'Saddle  and  harness  makers  . 

^Stoneif 

;^i^l<irs 

tXelegiaph  operators 

.AinRmith j 

tTITeavers  (outside  of  mills)  . . 

fSoinners  (flax) 

'^oemakers 

'Miitton-makers 

UBelegTaph  messengers 


$0.43 
.22 
.43 


.48 
.24 
.38 
.48 


.38 


$0.57 
.28 
.67 
.28 
.57 
.28 
.57 
.57 
.28 
.57 
.28 
.67 
.67 


.57 

2.89 

,48 

.77 

i^7 
.48 
.77 


.77 
.77 
.96 

1.15 
.48 
.57 
.77 
.57 

1.15 
.57 


^  And  dinner. 


t  Stated  below  separately. 


COST  OF  LITING. 


•  Having  reference  to  the  division  of  this  subject  adopted  in  the  circa-  / 
lar,  I  would  state : 

1.  The  average  cost  of  the  rent  and  daily  meals  of  a  workman  is  20| 
eents,  as  ft>llows:  Breakfast,  bread,  3^  cents;  dinner,  bread,  3|  cents; 
sausages  or  cheese,  2  cents;  sMpper,  soup  of  jice  and  vegetables,  4 
cents ;  bread,  3^  cents ;  lodging,  5  cents.  Any  surplus  of  earnings  is 
spent  for  clothing,  shoes,  Sunday  amusements,  &c. 

The  above  refers  to  single  persons.    Families  spend  in  proportion. 
Children  of  ten  years  gain  an  average  of  5  cents  per  day  and  older  ones 
more.  >  Married  women  earn  from  6  to  10  cents  per  day. 
92  A— LAB 98 
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PAST  AND  PEESENT  WAGES. 

Since  1878  wages  have  advanced  10  per  cent.;  otherwise  there  is  no 
change  in  conditions. 

HABITS  OP  THE  WOEKINa  CLASSES. 

The  working  classes  are  generally  steady  and  there  are  few  drank- 
ards.    Wages  being  so  low  saving  is  impossible. 

FEBLlNGr  BETWEEN  EMPLOY:^  AND  EMPLOYEE. 

A  good  fepling  exists  between  employ6  and  enjployer,  which  contrib- 
utes to  the  general  prosperity. 

LABOE  OEGANIZATIONS. 

The  labor  associations  of  Milan  include  most  of  the  workmen.  These 
societies  are  social  and  political  in  their  aims  and  seldom  dictate  wages 
to  employers.    There  are  no  counter  organizations  of  capital. 

STEIKES. 

Strikes  are  rare  and  none  have  occurred  for  several  years. 

POOD  PUECHASES. 

Work-people  are  free  to  buy  the  necessaries  of  life  where  they  choose. 
They  are  paid  every  Saturday. 

OO-OPEEATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

There  are  co-operative  societies  which  enable  workmen  to  buy  the 
necessaries  of  life  at  wholesale  prices.  The  result  has  been  good  and 
has  affected  general  trade. 

GENBEAL  CONDITION  OP  THE  WOEKING  CLASSES. 

The  condition  of  the  working  people  as  regards  food  is  poor,  as  ap- 
pears froi)!  what  has  been  already  stated.  Their  homes  are  miserableif 
Many  families  have  only  one  room  and  very  few  ha,ve  more  than  two. 
Thus  often  in  one  and  the  same  room  are  huddled  together  from  four  to 
eight  persons,  of  both  sexes,  single,  married,  and  children.  In  such  a  state 
of  things  one  can  imagine  the  moral  condition  pf  the  people.  Th^  are 
better  off  physically  than  one  would  expect  from  their  poor  living.  Their 
clothes,  linen,  &c.,  though  inferior  in  material,  are  suitable  for  their 
work,  and  neat  and  clean  on  Sundays.  The  general  condition  will  re- 
main much  the  same,  without  any  chance  for  the  better,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions. As  a  rule  they  can  lay  up  nothing  for  old  age  or  sioknesS| 
When  disabled  for  work  they  are  helped  by  mutual  aid  societies,  which 
I  shall  refer  to  hereafter.  Only  in  a  few  cases  is  the  employer  respon*; 
sible  for  accidents.  ^ 

POLITICAL  EIGHTS  OP  THE  WOEKINGMEN. 

Since  last  year  a  law  has  been  passed  giving  to  workmen  who  can 
read  and  write  the  right  to  vote,  and  which  will  surely  give  them  in  the 
future  a  considerable  representation  in  Parliament.  TheyBilreadS  have 
one  deputy  from  Milan.  *' 

CAUSES  OP  EMIGEATION. 

Nearly  80  per  cent,  of  the  emigrants  are  peasants,  the  balance  wor^ 
men,  house  servants,  &c.,  and  this  has  some  influence  on  wages.  They 
leave  to  better  their  condition.    Many  thousand  persons  have  within  the 
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lastfonr  years  gone  to  the  United  States  from  Piedmont,  Lombardy, 
and  Venice,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  a  steady,  hard  working  and 
sober  class. 

FEMALE  LABOR, 

Statistics  are  wanting  as  to  the  number  of  women  and  children  emV 
ployed  in  the  industries  of  Lombardy.    It  is  well  known  that  womett 
are  largely  occupied  with  field  labor  in  this  country.    In  passing  through, 
Lombardy  more  women  than  man  are  seen  tilling  the  land.    These  wo^ 
men  belong  to  the  families  of  the  tenants  and  are  not  hired.    The  larg- 
est employment  of  women  is  in  the  silk-spinning  establishments.    Theses 
are  paid  partly  by  the  day  and  according  to  skill,  and  partly  by  the  quan- 
tity of  work  done.    The  average  wages  per  day  is  about  40  cents.     In 
Milan  a  considerable  number  of  females  are  employed  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  clothing,  gloves,  buttons,  porte-monaaies,  and  fancy  articles. 
Nearly  all  these  are  paid  by  the  quantity  produced.    The  establish- 
ments are  open  from  early  in  the  morning  until  dark  and  employes  can 
work  the  number  of  hours  they  choose.    Those  who  go  out  to  seW  re- 
ceive 19.3  cents  per  day  and  board.    Sewing  women  in  dress-making- 
establishments  have  19.3  cents  per  day  without  board.    The  price  has 
not  advanced  during  the  last  five  years  for  female  labor.    Education  is 
now  within  the  reach  of  all  and  nearly  all  children  avail  themselves  of 
it.    The  adult  population,  however,  are  very  deficient,  and  many  of  both 
sexes  are  unable  to  read  or  write. 

II.  Wa&es  paid  in  factories  and  mills. 

Average  wages  paid  per  week  of  amty^aix  hours  in  factories  mid  milh. 


Occupations. 


Wages. 

$2  30 

1  93 

2  32 

2  90 

2  12 

128 

145 

3  86 

85  1 

145 

1  74  1 

3  48 

1  45 

145 

145 

Occnpations. 


Wages. 


OOTTOK  ASD  SFmNIHO  UILL8. 

Bead,  pickers 

Hokers 

Oaers 

fiijnders ■ 

Card  shippers 

Sxawers 

IHoTing  hands 

Hale  spinners 

3ack  boys ^ 

Piecers'. 

Mevator  hands 

Iron  workers 

WBAVraa  HILU. 

Speeder  girls 

IntermediateB 

'Hy  frames 


WBAYJifG  HiLZ<e — continaed. 

Jack  frames 

Doffers 

Winders 

Quilters 

Slasher  tenders 

Slasher  helpers 

Drawer  in  colors 

Drawer  in  white 

Weavers,,  plain 

Weavers,  fancy 

Dyers,  plain '. 

Dyers,  fancy 

Dyers,  chain-' 

Cfothroom  hands 

Fireiaen 

roondrymen , 

Masons... 

Painters',  .f 


$145 
1  45 
'  80 
1  00 
4  80 
1  80 
1  60 
1  40 
1  CO 
1  93 


2  31 
1  20 

3  47 
386 
288 
424 


"WAGES  PAID  IN  GOVERNMENT   OIGAR  FACTORY  IN  MILAN. 


Hours,  eight  in  winter  and  nine  in  summer.  One  hundred  and  ninety 
men  and  1,300  women  are  employed.  Males  earn  from  38.6  cents  to  86iS 
cents  per  day.  Females  make  from  19.3  cents  to  42.6  cents  per  day. 
The  director  states  that  the  hands  are  industrious,  orderly,  and  saving. 
Those  at  regular  wages  are  paid  also  during  sickness.  For  the  women, 
there  is  a  mutual  aid  society  to  meet  cases  of  sickness  each  member  con- 
tributing 20  cents  per  month,  and  receiving,  in  case  of  sickness,  12  cents 
per  day  for  the  first  ninety  days,  and  7  cents  per  day  for  the  following 
ninety. 
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Yearly  salary  of  the  officers  of  the  munieipal  government  of  Milan. 


Officeis. 


Mayor* 

Aesessors* 

Seoretaiy-Keneral . 
Secretanea 

Do... 

Do 

Do 

'    Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do...; 

Do 

Cbief  engineer 

Eneineers..-. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Chief  designer 

Designers 

Do 

Technicists 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Chief  clerk 

Clerks 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Num- 
ber em- 
ployed. 


U 


Salary. 


$1,1SS00 
810  60 
772  00 
733  40 
694  80 
696  20 
617  60 
540  40 
501  80 
463  20 
424  60 
1, 119  40 
772  00 
733  40 
694  80 
617  60 
579  00 
540  40 
463  20 
386  00 
347  40 
tl  15 
t96. 
t86 
t77 
1, 119  40 
772  00 
733  40 
694  80 
656  20 
540  40 
501  80 
463  20 
424  60 
366  70 
347  40 


Officers. 


Clerk 

Do 

Chief  physician 

Under  physiciaii 

Do 

Do  — I » 

Do - 

UidwiTes 

Chiefs  of  officers  of  carder.. . 

Do 

Do 

Assistants,  officers  of  order . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do :..- 

Do 

Do 

Sanitary  otSoials  —  

Do  ...4.... 

Do.. 

Cliief  constables 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Constables,  second  class. ... 

Do ^..- 

Dp 

Constables 

Do 

Servants  .^ i 

Do 

Do  ....■- 


IJnm- 
berem. 
played. 


Salary. 


$289  50 
270  20 
772  00 
579  00 
521  10 
308  80 
501  80 
96  50 
075  50 
636  90 
598  30 
540  40 
501  80 
463  20 
424  60 
405  30 
366  70 
317  40 
308  80  ' 
289  90  ' 
t77 

tor 

463  20 
424  60  ' 
386  00 
579  00 
559  70 
521  10 
482  90 
463  20 
347  40 
270  20 
250  90 
231  60 
216  16 
202  65 
189  11 


*  Unpaid.  t  Per  day. 

OOLLBCTOBS  OP  OOTKOI  DUTIES. 


TahU  showi/ng  the  niimler,  grades,  and  annual  pay  of  collectors  of  octroi  duties  at  the 
gates  of  Milan,  and  of  guards. 

Grade. 

Nnmber. 

Salary. 

14 
20 
60 
158 

$945  70 

656  20 

463  20 

Do    .      ...- -■ -i 

424  60 

Do                      ' 

386  00 

Do 

317  40 

308  SO 

208  41 

185  11 

173  70 

Ordinary  goards,  each 

161  70 

SCHOOIi-TEAOHEES. 
Annual  salaries  paid  school-teaclters  in  the  elementary  eohooU, 


,  Oconpationa. 

Salary. 

Oconpatlons. 

Salary,  s^ 

MALES. 

Director. 

$121  60 
366  70 
308  80 
270  20 
173  70 

FEMA.LEB. 

$386  00  ' . 

308  30   J 

Do  

Do 

260  5S  F^ 

Do -., 

96  61)  Si| 

Assistant  teacher 

23160 

Every  five  years  the  salaries  are  incre 

OBfifl  1  n  hbt  cent. 

■M      ^ 
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WAGES  OP  EAILWAT  ESIPLOT^S. 

The  Alta  Italia  Bailway  Company,  whose  system  comprises  all  the 
es  of  Northern  Italy,  have  their  central  administration  office  at  Milan, 
is  company  have  kindly  furnished  me  with  their  pay-roll,  from  which 
ixtraet  the  following : 


Ocoapations. 


!N'nm- 
ber  em- 
ployed. 


Anniial 
salary. 


Oocnpations. 


ber  em 
ployed. 


Annual 
SEdaiy. 


OmmeiL  of  udminutraUon. 

lefaecretaTy 

letaiies 

jigtant  seoTetaries 

Do : 

ief  officer; - 

dex  officer.' 

oonntants 

Do... 

siatant  acconntants 

Do 

tef  doorkeepeis 

nstant  dooTkeepeis 

Tants 

Secretafy'B  offlee. 

lef  secretary 

der  secretaries , 

aicipal  inspector :.'■ 

ipeotor 

Do 

ief  officers 

A6T  officers 

sistant  secretaries 

Do 

Gonntants 

■     Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

sistants 

Do 

Do 

ief  doorkeeper 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

rters 

Do 

Do 

urtau  ofsdnHary  inipeetion. 

legated  inspector 

Ditary  inspectors 

Do 

Do 

Do 

ief officer 

[deroffloer 

icotintant '. 


$1, 158  00 
868  50 
636  90 
579  00 
752  70 
636  90 
521  10 
463  20 
347  40 
318  45 
289  50 
260  55 
106  86 


2,  316  00 
1,  621  00 
1,  621  00 
1,  273  80 
1, 100  00 
984  30 
868  SO 
752  70 
636  90 
579  00 
636  90 
579  00 
52110 
463  20 
405  30 
347  40 
318  45 
269  50 
318  45 
289  50 
289  50 
260  55 
231  60 
220  02 
208  44 
196  86 


1, 100  10 
405  30 
347  40 
289  50 
260  55 
868  50 
752  70 
579  00 


Sweim  of  sanitary  inspection — 
Continned. 

Accountants 

Bo...... 

Assistant  acoonntants 

Do 

Do 

Porter 

Bwrmu,  of  legal  eomuel, 

Iiaw  counselor 

Chief  officer 

Legal  adviser 

Do 

Under  Chief  officer. 

Acconntants 

Do 

ABsistant  accountants 

Do ... 

Doorkeeper 

Porter..... 

,  Traction  departmffnt.  ^ 

Engineers 

Do 

Do 

,       Do 

Do 

Do ; 

Do.. , 

Firemen 1 '. — 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do ,.... 

Chief  verifier  of  arriyalB  and 
departures 

Do 

Do ,. 

Verifiers 

Do 

Do 

Chief  watchmen 

Do 

Lubricating  men 

Do 

I       Do ,.. 

Laljoring  hands 

Do 

Do ^.... 


92 

97 

113 

135 

^55 

127 

60 

80 

240 

160 

.200 

200 

5 

4 

8 

14 

45 

57 

•  7, 

12 

.73 

74 

9 

130 

420 

40 


$521  10 
463  20 
347  40 
318  45 
289  SO 
208  44 


1,62100 
,  926  40 
610  60 
752  70: 
654  8o 
579  00 
621  10> 
347  40' 
316  45. 
231  60- 
208  44. 


463  20r 
405  30 
378  35 
347  40 
318  45 
289  SO 
260  55 
260  55 
231  60 
208  44 
196  86 
185  28 
173  70 

405  30 
347  40 
318  45. 
260  55 
231  60 
208  44 
185  28 
173  70 
185  28 
173  70, 
16210 
162  10 
150  54 
138  96 


^ainmen  (per year). - 
tl73.70. 


-Conductors,  $185.28  to $289.50 ;  brakemen,  $162.12  to  $173.70 ;  signalmen,  $138.96 


United  States  Consulate, 

Milijin,  June  9, 1884. 


ANTHONY  EICHMAN, 

Vice  and  Acting  Consul. 
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NAPLES. 

BEPOST  BY  aONSTTL  SAUOBWOVT.* 
EXPLANATION. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  Department  of  State  the  follo\ring 
answers  to  the  "Labor  Circular"  of- Fel)ruary  15, 1884,  which  answers 

embrace  the  fullest  and  most  reliable  information  that  I  have  been  able  , 

to  obtain  upon  the  matters  therein  referred  to :     ^                       ,     -.  <. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  relations  between  employer  and  employe  m  ,' 

this  province  and  city,  and  to  the  condition  of  the  laboring  masses  here,  d 

it  has  been  found  impossible  to  follow  out  the  instructions  and  to  con-  i 

form  strictly  to  the  requisites  of  the  schedules  annexed  to  the  circular.  J? 

When  I  can  fill  out  the  forms  relating  to  wages— highest,  lowest,  and  j 

average— in  the  manner  desired  by  the  Department  I  will  do  so,  other-  ^ 

wise  I  will  be  compelled  to  formulate  my  answers  in  accordance  with  | 

the  information  received.  ' 

Paet  I.  Male  labor. 

BATES  OF  WAGES. 

As  will  be  seen  by  what  follows  in  the  forms  hereto  annexed  the  rates 
of  wages  in  all  branches  of  labor  in  Naples  is  very  low.    To  this  fact  is 
due  much  of  the  misery,  poverty,  and  degradation  among  the  working 
classes.    It  is  true  that  the  cost  of  living  for  these  classes  is  also  very 
low,  the  necessaries  of  life  consumed  by  them  being  of  the  simplest  and    ^ 
cheapest  character,  and  that  for  the  most  part  their  food  is  nutritious;   4 
but  among  them  there  is  a  total  absence  of  ambition  and  desire  of  bet-    | 
tering  their  condition,  and  further,  the  amount  of  wages  they  receive  is 
not  in  proportion  to  the  work  done  by  them. 

COST  OF  LIVING  TO  THE  LABORING  CLASSES.  < 

Taken  from  an  American  point  of  view  the  cost  of  living  to  the  labor-  I 
ing  classes  in  Naples  and  its  environs  is  low.  Necessaries  of  life  can 
be  bought  at  small  cost.  These  classes  subsist  upon  a  variety  of  food 
that  is  very  abundant.  The  soil  is  rich  and  produces  in  a  single  year 
two  or  three  crops  of  vegetables  and  fruit,  and  the  grain  necessary  for 
bread  and  macaroni  comes  from  the  province  of  Puglia,  in  Eastern  ^ 
Italy,  in  quantities  sufQcient  to  satisfy  entirely  home  consumption. 
Meat  with  the  laboring  classes  is  a  luxury,  and  it  may  be  said  that  it 
is  rarely  indulged  in.  When  used  it  is  worth  from  44  to  50  cents  per 
kilogram. 

^Food prices. — The  principal  articles  of  food  are :  Macaroni,  worth  from 
10  to  12  cents  per  2 J  pounds ;  fish,  worth  about  15  cents  per  2 J  pounds ;  5 
bread,  worth  from  7  to  9  cents  per  2J  pounds.  Vegetables  of  the  fol- 
lowing varieties:  Tomatoes,  in  summer,  2  cents  per  2J pounds;  in  win-  '< 
ter,  20  cents;  cauliflower,  2  cents  apiece;  cabbage,  1  cent  a  head; 
peppers,  three  for  1  cent ;  carrots,  2  cents  per  bunch ;  turnips  and  onions, 
2  cents  per  bunch;  salad,  1  cenn  for  two  heads;  potatoes,  from  1  to  2 
cents  per  2J  pounds ;  peas,  in  summer,  6  cents  per  2J  pounds;  in  win- 
ter, 28  cents  per  2^  pounds ;  beans,  about  7  cents  per  2^  pounds.    Fruits,  J 

•  Received  at  the  Department  too  late  for  mention  in  the  Secretary's  letter.         /' 

„  bS 
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listing  of  apples,  plams,  peaches,  berries,  peai^s,  melons,  figs, 
iges,  lemons,  Indian  figs,  and  other  varieties  of  fruit  peculiar  to 
region,  worth  from  4  to  10  cents  per  2|^  pounds.  Wine,  worth  from 
15  cents  per  liter  or  quart. 

nder  the  head  of  fruit  should  be  included  the  chestnuts  or  oastague, 
the  walnuts^  grown  in  large  quantities  in  the  provinde  of  Salerno, 
ining  Naples. 

Mhing. — ^A  N'eapolitan  workingman  seldom  if  ever  indulges  in  a 
suit  of  clothes,  or  in  ehtirely  new  clothing  of  any  kind.  His  cloth- 
comes  to  him  in  a  second-hand  condition  from  many  sources.  The 
Iness  of  the  climate  renders  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  provide  him- 
with  much,  even  in  the  winter  months.  It  is  estimated  that  his 
ting  will  cost  him  from  $5  to  $10  a  year.  The  working  women  are 
ih  more  lavish  in  their  expenditures  upon  personal  dress  than  the 
I.  '  , 

lie  late  cholera  epidemic  has  rendered  the  public  generally  very  fa- 
ar  with  the  quarters  in  which  the  working  classes  live,  namely  the 
cato,  Porto,  Pendino,  and  Vicaria.  There  in  the  "  bassi ".  dwell 
ie  people  in  a  social  condition  often  that  defies  belief.  The  rent,  of 
om  for  living  purposes  or  of  a  small  number  of  rooms  varies  fro6i 
dollar  per  month  up  to  six. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  "WAGE^. 

have  been  unable  to  find  that  there  has  been  any  change  in  the  rate 
rages  which  prevailed  in  1878  and  Jthat  .which  now  prevails,  or  that 
condition  of  the  people  has  in  any  degree  changed.  The  rate  jof 
;es  now  paid  to  the  ordinary  city  laborers  is  that  prescribed  by  the 
nsiglio  comunale"  of  Naples  at  the  session  of  October  29, 1878, 
rhich  reference  is  made  in  another  part  of  this  report. 

HABITS  OP  THE  ■WORKING  CLASSES. 

s  a  general  rule  the  Neapplitan  workmen  are  steady  and  obedient. 
y  are  not  guilty  of  excesses  as  a  habit ;  drunkenness  is  rarely  seen, 
the  period  of  the  new  wine  there  is  rather  more  drinking  than  usual 

also  on  tlie  principal  church-festival  days,  but  open  drunkenness 
a  exception,  and  I  can  say  that  during  a  residence  of  nearly  two  years 
Taples  I  have  not  seen  over  three  men,  in  or  out  of  the  wine  shops, 
fc  have  shown  any  signs  of  the  evil  effects  of  wine  or  spirits.  The^ 
icipal  cause  affecting  their  habits  for  good  is  their  religion.  The 
I  and  women  are  devout  and  firm  in  their  religions  beliefs.  The  in- , 
nee  which  the  priests  have  over  them  is  still  very  great  and  increased 
jeptibly  during  the  late  epidemic.    In  one  respect  the  workmen  are 

trustworthy;  they  need  careful  watching  while  at  work  to  force 
n  to  a  strict  attention  to  what  they  hg.ve  in  hand.  They  are  prone 
ile  away  their  time  in  preference  to  completing  their  work  and  re- 
ing  what  is  due  to  them ;  yet  when  they  work  they  labor  well  and 
istriously. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOTJfi  AND  EMPLOYEE. 

his  question  is  one  that  is  difficult  to  answer.  From  appearances 
feeling  would  seem  to  be  in  general  friendly,  and  there  are  cases 
ire  it  has  developed  into  a  sincere  attachment.  I  have  lately  been 
.  by  one  of  the  largest  iron  workers  in  Southern  Italy,  a  gentleman 
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vho  has  in  his  employ  seven  hundred  workmen^  that  between  him  and 
his  employes  the  feeling  is  in  general  extremely  good,  and  that  among 
those  in  h;s  employ  there  has  been  formed  a  society  for  mutual  aid, 
into  the  treasury  of  which  the  men  pay  every'week  2  cents  each  in 
order  to  establish  a  fund  for  the  support  of  sick  or  injured  members. 

ORGANIZED   CONBITION  OF  LABOR. 

In  this  province  there  is  no  organized  condition  of  labor  or  capital, 
and  there  are  no  laws  affecting  the  same. 

PRBVALENCY  OP  STRIKES. 

Strikes  ainong  the  Neapolitan  workmen  are  very  rare.  When  they 
occur  matters  are  put  to  rights  by  closing  the  works.  I  am  told  that 
among  the  workmen  here, the  principles  of  socialism  have  taken  root, 
and  that  the  authorities  keep  a  vigilant  watch  upon  the  leaders  of  the 
movement. 

FOOD  PURCHASES. 

The  working  people  are  free  to  purchase  where  and  in  what  manner 
they  desire.  Payments  generally  are  made  at  the  close  of  the  week. 
The  kind  of  currency  generally  used  is  silver  and  paper. 

CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

Co-operative  societies  have  had  an  existence  in  Naples  in  an  imper- 
fect form  tor  a  few  years,  the  object  o^  which  has  been  to  raise  wages 
and  diminish  the  number  of  working  hours.  There  has  been  a  partial 
success  among  the  iron- workers,  but  the  movement  as  yet  is  neither  a 
success  nor  have  the  organizations  been  established  on  firm*basis. 
There  has  been  no  appreciable  effect  on  trade  by  reason  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  societies.  , 

GENERAL   CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

This  question  has  been  answered  in  great  part  in  the  answer  to 
question  No.  1.  It  is  said  that  the  Neapolitan  workman  has  no  hopes 
whatever  of  the  bettering  of  his  social  or  financial  condition.  He  gen- 
erally dies  in  the  same  station  of  life  as  that  in  which  he  began  work. 
,  His  earnings  are  not  sufQcient  for  more  than  the  actual  wants  of  the 
day  on  which  they  are  received,  and  no  provision  can  generally  be  made 
by  him  for  old  age  or  sickness.    His  physical  condition  is  excellent. 

The  Neapolitan  workmen  are  strong,  powerful,  and  by  nature  a 
healthy  set  of  people.  Their ,  moral  condition  cannot  be  spoken  of  in 
such  flattering  terms.  The  lotteries  have  somewhat  a  demoralizing 
effect  upon  them.  This  system  has  the  protection  of  the  Grovernment, 
and  from  the  drawings  it  earns  yearly  ^about  50,000,000  francs.  Every 
Neapolitan  indulges  in  this  species  of  gambling,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  class.  Sums  of  money,  varying  from  2  cents  to  $1,  are  usually 
invested  therein  by  this  class,  with  a  result  varying  from  the  loss  of  the  ' 
investment  to  a  gain  of  25,000  francs.  This  may  be  considered  one  of 
the  evil  influences  surrounding  the  workman.  The  influence  of  the 
church  and  his  attachment  to  his  family  may  be  considered  the  best 
that  surround  him. 
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A  piano-makbk's  statement. 

During  an  interview  with  one  of  the  representatives  of  the.  midd 
class  of  workmen  in  this  city  I  gained  the  following  information.  Th 
man  had  passed  through  all  the  grades  of  his  trade,  that  of  pianofor 
workman,  up  to  the  point  where  he  was  independent  and  controlled  h 
own  business.  With  reference  to  the  time  when  he  was  an  ordinal 
workman  he  said : 

I  am  between  thirty-five  and  forty  years  of  age.  I  am  a  pianoforte  workman,  ar 
have  a  family  consisting  of  my  wife  and  foar  children,  ranging  from  two  years  to  fl 
'teen  yedxs.  My  wages  per  day  are  3  francs.  The  average  wages  paid  to  workmen 
my  class  are  from  3|  to  3  francs  (50  to  60  cents).  My  working  hours  in  the  win* 
begin  at  7  a.  m.  and  in  summer  at  6  a.  m.,  and  I  work  for  about  eleven  hours.  I  a 
allowed  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  at  noon ;  my  morning  and  evening  meals  are  ; 
home.  My  wife  works  at  sewing ;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  what  her  woi 
would  be  per  day,  as  it  depends  upon  the  piece,  so  many  sous  being  received  pi 
meter  of  work.  It  is  with  great  difficulty  that  I  live  upon  what  I  earn.  My  chi 
dren's  schooling  costs  me  about  6  cents  per  month.  I  cannot  estimate  what  it  cos 
me  to  clothe  my  family  and  self.  My  food  consists  of  "macaroni,  fresh  fish,  codfis 
and  beans,  with  bread  and  wine,  and  occasioually  meat.  I  am  unable  to  save  an; 
thing  for  thefntnre ;  but  in  case  of  sickness  or  injury,  I  receive  froiu  a  society  of  mutu 
aid  2  francs  per  day  during  the  period  of  sickness  or  disablement. 

SAPETY  OF  BMPL0Y:1&S. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  employes  in  factories  and  mills  are  not  care 
for  by  the  employer  in  case  of  accident.  Outside  of  what  aid  they  n 
ceive  from  their  societies,  no  provision  is  made  for  them  in  such  even 
Some  of  the  railroad  companies  have  resident  physicians,  who  care  ft 
the  injured.  Beyond  this  there  are  no  considerations  given  by  the  en 
ployers  to  the  employes.  The  relations  between  these  two  classes  ai 
friendly. 

POLITICAL  RIGHTS  OF  WOBKINGMBN. 

The;  tendency  of  legislation  in  Italy  is  not  adverse  to  the  workin 
clafises.    The  Italian  electoral  law  of  January,  1882,  extends  the  pow« 
,  of  voting  to  those  who  have  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  an 
know  how  to  read  and  write,  and  likewise  to  the  following  classes : 

First.  Those  who  pay  annually  a  direcit  tax  of  not  less  ijan  19  franc 
and  18  centimes.' 

Second.  Those  who  personally  cultivate  agricultural  lands  and  pay 
rental  of  500  francs. 

Third.  Those  who  cultivate  the  soil  as  sharers  jn  the  products,  c 
who  pay  the  entire  rent  in  hind,  or  partly  in  money  and  partly  in  pa 
ticipation  in  the  products,  the  soil  cultivated  by  them  in  each  of  th 
cases  under  this  number  being  taxed  in  a  sum  not  less  than  80  franc 

Fourth.  Those  who  pay  for  their  habitations  or  working  places 
rental  at  the  following  rate : 

Franc 

In  the  communes  having  less  than  3,500  inhabitants.. Ij 

2,500  to  10,000 .'...        a 

10,000  to  50,000 ,. 2( 

50,000  to  150,000 3: 

More  than  150,000  inhabitants 4i 

The  Italian  working  people  are  exempt  from  direct  taxation.  Thos 
who,  however,  pay  a  rental  of  about  450  francs  are  subject  to  taxatioi 
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OATJSES  OP  EMIOEATION.  '  ( 

In  my  dispatch  Ko.  13,  of  October  16, 1883,  the  causes  leading  to  the 
emigration  of  the  working  people  were  fully  discussed.  For  the  most 
part  the  emigration  has  been  caused  by  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
emigrants  to  better  their  condition,  arising  from  destitution,  high  prices 
of  living,  and  a  lack  of  assured  work.  Many  are  called  to  America  by 
their  prosperous  relations.  The  occupation  followed  in  the  United  States 
by  those  leaving  this  province  is  generally  that  of  railroad  construction. 
Some  of  them  come  back  to  their  native  land  and  pass  the  winter  and 
in  the  summer-time  either  return  to  their  former  place  of  work  or  seek 
new  fields  of  operations. 

Part  II.  Female  laboe,  numbee  op  women  and  childebn  em- 
ployed. 

To  give  even  an  approximate  answer  to  all  of  the  questions  under 
this  head  is  impossible  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  oflftcial  statistics  upon 
which  to  base  the  same.  Generally  it  may  be  said  that  the  work  of 
the  women  and  children  in  this  province  is  devoted  to  the  following 
branches  of  business  : 

Mechanical,  a  very  few  engaged  in  the  Eoyal  Arsenal ;  teachers  in 
the  public  schools ;  laundresses ;  agricultural  workers ;  coral  workers ; 
sewing  women ;  workers  in  the  tobacco  factory ;  workers  in  the  con- 
struction of  buildings;  fruitvenders  and  hucksters  J  in  telegraph  offices; 
money  changers ;  water  sellers  and  carriers ;  household  servants  and 
nurses. 

The  proportion  of  numbers  which  is  to  be  assigned  to  each  class  can- 
not possibly  be  given.  There  is  nothing  to  which  one  can  look  for  such 
information. 

The  maximum  wages  per  day  paid  to  female  adults  is  about  40  cents ; 
the  minimum,  10  cents ;  the  average,  30  cents. 

The  hours  of  labor  for  females  are  from  ten  to  twelve  daily. 

MOEAL  and  physical  CONDITION  OP  PEMALE  EMPLOYES. 

Physical  condition. — The  physical  condition  of  the  women  is  excellent. 
Their  moral  condition  is  open  to  the  same  criticism  as  in  the  case  of  the 
men. 

Improvement. — ¥o  means  are  provided  by  the  employers  for  the  im- 
provement of  such  employes. 

No  means  are  used  for  the  safety  of  the  employes  in  case  of  fire  or 
other  dangers. 

PEOVISIONS  IN  CASE  OP  SICKNESS. 

The  same  answer  must  be  made  to  this  question.  In  most  of  the 
trades  there  is  a  society  of  mutual  aid,  maintained  by  the  employes  by 
weekly  contributions. 

PAST  AND  PEESENT  WAGES. 

There  has  been  no  apprebiable  difference  in  the  wages  of  women  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years,  and  their  employment  has  had  no  efiect  upon 
the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  meuj  as  they  seldom  engage  in  the  same  pur- 
suits. This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  work  done  about  buildings,  in 
which  women  are  largely  engaged  in  the  carrying  of  stone. 
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The  prices,  of  the  necessaries  of  life  are  aboat  one-third  higher  than 
they  were  five  years  ago,  due  in  great  measure  to  taxatioh,  from  which 
the  working  classes  suffer  indirectly. 

FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

It  is  confidently  stated  that  from  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  "working 
classes  in  this  province  can  neither  read  nor  write.  Such  is  the  case 
among  the  adults.  Among  the  children  there  is  a  difference.  These  at 
present  have  the  benefit  of  both  the  municipal  and  parochial  schools, 
at  which  they  can  be  taught  to  read  and  write  at  a  total  expense  of  from 
2  to  3  francs  a  month.  The  Neapolitan  working  people  have  within 
themselves  no  social  circle.  The  word  "home,"  as  understood  in  the 
United  States,  Germany,  and  England,  is  unknown  here.  It  does  not 
exist  in  the  Italian  language.  With  the  Neapolitan  working  man  and 
woman  life  is  a  perpetual  struggle  for  existence. 

GENEEAL  TEADE  WAftES. 

In  preparing  the  answers  required  by  No.  1,  of  "  General  trados, 
forms  hereto  annexed,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  follow  out  the  in- 
structions therein  contained  with  respect  to  the  heading,  "Building 
trades."  Many  in  this  list  of  occupations  havei  no  existence,  either  in 
name  or  in  fact,  in  the  Neapolitan  system.  The  mason  (muratore)  does 
all  of  the  work  that  the  brick-layers,  hod-carriers,  and  roofers  attend  to 
in  America.  In  Naples  the  municipality  has  regulated  a  tariff  of  wages 
for  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  construction  of  buildings  in  the  city 
and  adjoining  villages,  and  to  this  tariff  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer. 
From  this  I  extract  the  following  descriptions  of  employment  and  the 
wages  therein  which  are  fixed.  The  hours  of  employment  are  ten  per 
day. 


Ocoapations. 

Wages. 

Occnpatlons. 

Wages. 

If ftflona ; 

$0  58 
45 
35 
29 
73 
49 
68 
49 

77 
58 
39 

58 
60 

1  15 
97 

MaTble-'vroTkeTs:  ' 

$0  49 

Head  of  first  olasB        ..........._.. 

Second  class .*.-- -. 

39 

Carpenter  of  rongh  work : 

Bead  of  third  class                

58 

49 

Second  class .-... 

39 

Chiief  aaaphalt  workers 

CaipBnteT  of  finishing  work : 

faster 

97 

Soaffold-bnilders-                                < 

58 

Master 

49 

First  class 

Sawyer............... 

54 

Secood  class -- 

Iron-workers: 

Sirst  class 

-Stone- en  ttera  • 

58 

42 

Glazier - : 

50 

stone  pavement  layers : 

97 

39 

The  work  of  preparing  the  roof  for  the  reception  of  the  asphalt  cov- 
ering is  done  by  the  masons,  and  the  asphalt  workers  (asphaltiste)  com- 
plete the  labor.  There  are  no  plumbers,  as  a  class,  in  Naples,  there  be- 
ing no  such  system  of  water  pipes  or  water  supply  as  exists  in  the 
tJnited  States.  Bakers  and  confectioners  and  their  assistants  in  this 
city  are  divided  into  four  classes,  with  the  following  rates  of  compen- 
sation: Chief,  $19.30  per  month;  ordinary  workers,  from  $11.58  to 
$19.30  per  month ;  boys,  $5.80  per  month ;  porters,  40  cents  per  day. 
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The  work  of  the  blacksmith  is  generally  done  by  the  job.    The  fig- 
ures indicated  on  the  form  are  the  usual  rates  for  day-work.    The  rate 
dndicated  for  the  brewers  is  that  of  the  chief  brewer ;  the  ordinary 
workers  receive  from  $5  to  $8  per  month.    They  do  not  work  steadily^  ^ 
much  depending  upon  the  season  of  the  year. 

There  are  no  cntjers  as  a  class  in  Naples.    Cutlery  sold  in  this  city 
comes  from  Gampobasso  and  England. 

Among  the  engravers  there  are  thefoUowing  classes,  with  the  follow- 
ing rates  of  wages  per  day: 


KngravivH. 

LOyWest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

$0  58  to  $0  77 
2  95 

$1  93  to  $2  35 

$0  97  to  $1  IS 

S  01> 

On  brass  and  copper,  paid  according  to  cleverness  of  worker. 

Day  laborers  amongthe  gardeners  receive  from  23  cents  to  39  cents  per 
day ;  boys  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age  receive  from  15  cents  to  24 
cents  per  day.  Among  this  class  it  is  very  hard  to  fix  a  stiandard  df 
wages.  Special  work  and  a  scarcity  of  laborers  would  raise  the  rate. 
Entire  families  work  in  the  gardens  and  fields  about  Naples  and  pool, 
so  to  speak,  their  earnings. 

In  Naples  lithographers  are  divided  into  the  following  classes,  with 
the  following  rates  of  compensation  per  day : 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

ATeiage. 

$155 

$0  87  to  1  15 

39 

29 

$2  90 

125 

1  16 

58 

Iigfr 

K 

Printer       .       .  .....    . 

$0  58  to  0  77 

3» 

Sail-makers,  as  a  general  rule,  receive  a  fixed  rate  of  wages,  indi- 
cated in  the  forms. 

Tailors  generally  work  by  the  job  and  at  their  homes.    The  amount^ 
of  work  is  governed  by  the  season  of  the  year. 

CIGAR-MAKERS. 

The  manipulation  of  cigars  in  Italy  is  a  Government  monopoly.    In 
Naples  there  is  a  large  establishment,  employing  2,700  operatives.  The 
chief  oflScer  in  charge  is  a  director,  who  has  directly  under  him  one  or  two 
technical  officers  and  an  office  for  the  adjustment  of  accounts  of  material-^ 
and  money. 

For  admission  to  the  work  of  the  manufactory  the  women  should  be 
fourteen  years  of  age  and  not  over  twenty-five,  and  the  men  not  less 
than  eighteen  nor  more  than  thirty.    The  labor  is  recompensed  accord-  ^ 
ing  to  the  job,  although  there  are  men  and  women  in  varying  numbers 
in  the  several  establishments  in  the  Kingdom  recompensed  at  fixed; 
rates  by  the  day,  and  these  work-people  are  especially  charged  with  at? 
tentiou  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  works  and  with  the  execution  of  such  !s 
Special  labors  as  cannot  otherwise  be  paid  for.  - 

Of  the  2,700  operatives  alluded  to,  2,400  are  women  and  300  are  men. 
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Of  .the  former  2,000  are  jobbers  and  the  balance  are  assistants,  at  a  daily 
stipend  of  from  20  to  32  cents,  which  amount  is  paid  to  them  even  when 
they  are  ill.  The  jobbers  receive  about  30  cents  daily.  The  300  men 
are  all  assistants,  at  a  fixed  daily  pay,  two-thirds  of  whom  work  by  the 
job.  They  receive  their  pay  likewise  when  they  are  ill,  but  only  for  a 
period  of  two  months.  Their  daily  pay  varies  from  40  to  80  cents,  the 
average  being  from  70  to  90  cents. 

Over  the  work-people  there  are  officers  charged  with  the  supervising 
of  the  work  and  its  various  steps,  one  class  of  whom  receive  from  $20 
to  $35  a  month,  and  others'  daily  pay  at  60, 80, 44,  and  36  cents. 

Draymen  and  teamsters  in  I^aples  have  no  fixed  wages  or  prices ;  they 
take  what  they  can  get.    The  figures  placed  in  the  column  as  "  highest " 
wages  "  indicate  what  is  usually  paid  for  an  ordinary  days'  work. 

OAB  ASH  CARRIAGE  DRIVERS. 

The  cab  and  carriage  system  in  Kaples  is  peculiar  to  the  place,  and 
much  might  be  written  on  the  subject.  The  coachmen  can  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  those  who  own  the  vehicle  and  horse  and  those  who 
hire  from  a  principal.  The  municipality  has  fixed  a  tariff  by  the  course 
and  by  the  hour  within  the  city  limits.  The  prices  are  14  cents  fpr  the' 
former ;  for  the  latter  30  cents  for  the  first  hour  and  24  cents  for  the 
^succeeding  hours.  Some  of  the  men  would  consider  that  they  bad  done 
a  good  day's  work  on  the  receipt  of  $1 ;  others,  having  superior  vehicles 
And  horses,  would  look  upon  the  same  sum  as  the  result  of  a  poor  day's 
work, 

'  MUNICIPvAL  EMPLOT:6s. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  officials  connected  with  the  prefecture  and 
municipality  have  a  fixed  rate  of  salary,  augmented  in  many  cases  by 
length  of  service.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  certain  perquisites  and 
advantages  which  enhance  greatly  their  income. 

The  sums  under  the  head  of  the  form  entitled  '<  Seamen's  wages" 
refer  solely  to  the  transatlantic  steamships.  I  found  it  impossible  tO' 
learn  from  the  same  source  of  information  anything  concerning  "the 
wages  upon  the  coast-line  steamships.  The  agents  were  unwilling  to 
^ive  it. 

FEANK  G.  HAFGHWOUT, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

,  Waptes,  December  22, 1884. 
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I.  General  trades. 

Waget  paid  per  month,  leeek,^  or  day  of  ten  to  eleven  hours  in  Naples. 


Ocoapationa, 


Lowest. 


Eigbest. 


Ctas-fltters per  day. 

Bakers permoBtb. 

Blacksmiths per  day. 

Book-binders do... 

Brick-makers do... 

Brewers -. per  month. 

Batchers per  day. 

Cabinet-makers do... 

Confectioners per  month. 

Coopers i. per  day. 

Drivers : 

Draymen  and  teamsters do.  .- 

,    Street railirays do... 

D.yer8  (in  silk) do... 

Furriers '. do... 

Gardeners do... 

Hatters do... 

EoTBeshoers do... 

Jewelers do... 

Laborers,  porters,  lu> do... 

Potters - do... 

Teachers,  pnblio  schools per  month. 

Sail-makers per  day. 

Stevedores — do... 

Tanners do... 

Tailors do... 

Tinsmiths do... 


$0  89 
U  S8 

77 


«8 

86 

11  68 


40 

33 

10-20 

58 

.48 

11«0 


77 


$0  97 

19  30 
97 
77 
68 

19  30 
»7 
97 

19  30 
77 

39 
68 
97 
97 
39 
80 
48 

1  16 

77 

68 

38  60 

97 

140 
77 
68 
48 


Credit  for  the  foregoilig  information  sbonld  be  given  to  the  following  persons  in  Naples,  as  follows;. 
Gas-fitters,  De  Giovanni ;  book-binders,  engravers,  and  lithographers,  Kichter  St,  Co. ;  coopers,  bripk-  '\ 
makers,  sail-makers,  laborers,  porters,  potters,  and  stevedores,  fidnardo  de  Lnca;  brewers,  witalift,'', 
Co. ;  confectioners  and  bakers,  7an  Bol  li  Feste ;  draymen  and  teamsters,  Cenilll  ^  Co. ;  cab  and  eoiS  . 
riage  and  teachers  in  schools,  personal  knowledge;  street  railways,  director  of  Naples  trams;  giu> 
deners,  Damman  &  Co.  (at  Partici) ;  hatters,  De  Mata ;  jewelers,  Melillo  Brothers. 

The  information  covermg  the  other  trades  is  taken  from  memoranda  of  past  compilation.    Altbongb : 
it  iaaoonrate,  the  names  of  the  informants  have  been  lost.  , 

II.  Faotories,  mills,  etc. 

Wages  paid  per  day  and  month  of  eZeveit  hours  daily  in  factories  or  mills  in  Naples* 


OccnpationB. 


Director ..,, per  month.. 

Chief  mechanic do — 

Chief  miller do.... 

Second  miller- .' do — 

Office  clerk ; do 

Clerk: 

Bran  depaiiment do 

Grain  department.: do.... 

Assistant .' do — 


Highest 
wages. 


$48  26 
77  20 
67  90 
28  95 
26  00 

28  95 
32  80 
11  68 


Oconpations. 


Clerk — Continned : 

Door  of  delivery per  month. . 

Kight  watchman do.... 

ShippiDg  clerk : ....do.... 

'Workmen  (loading  and  nnlooding),  per, 

day — : 

MiBcellaneons  workmen per  day.. 

Do do..i. 


Highest 
wages. 


$25  0(h 
17  30 
1158 

48 
4S 
40 


'Information  received  from  Mesvs.  Bodmer  &  Co.,  San  GiovannL 

III.  FOTTNDRIES,  MACHINE -SHOPS,  AND  IRON  "WORKS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-tight  hours  in  foundries,  maehine-shops,  and  ironworlis  (»> 

Naples,  Italy.* 


Oocnpatlons. 


Hen  working  at  lathes,  &o. 
Fitters  and  erectors ■ 


Lowest. 


$3  42 
3  42 


Highest. 


*  Information  received  tnaa  Pattieon  &  Co.,  Kaples. 


$5  76 
S  90 


AveragAi  ^^ 

"is 


$4(» 
6U 
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IV.  Glass-wobkees. 

Wages  paid  per  month  {eight  hows  daily)  to  glass-workers  in  Naples.* 
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: :                                            Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

U^ljer  blowers 

$82  00 
8  68 
8  68 
5  80 

$116  80 
19  30 
U45 
8  68 
28  95 
14  47 

$38  60 

^inltfhs  (iron-woTkeTs)  

^ood-breakers  (for  oYons) - 

Ilarth-liandleT 

*  Information  obtained  from  Gioyanili  Damlani,  Kaples. 

VII.  Ship-taeds  and  ship-building. 

paid  per  day  of  fifty-eight  hours  weekly  in  skip-yards — distingiiishimg  between  iron 
and  wood  ship-iuiMing — in  Naples,  Italy.*  ,' 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


Ship-carpenters  working  on  wooden  ships . 
%hip-oslrpenters  working  on  wooden  ships  . 


$3  42 
3  42 


$3  76 
5  76 


$4  62 
4  62 


*  Information  obtained  &o|a  Pattison  &  Co.,  Naples. 

VIII.  Seamen's  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  seaman  (officers  and  men) — distinguishing  between  ocean,  coast,  and 
river  namgation,  and  between  sail  and  steam — in  navigation  between  Naples  and  the  United 
States.* 


Occupations. 

Wages. 

'     Occupations. 

■Wages. 

Sonior  commander 

$86  85 

77  20 
67  55 
57  90 

48  25 
38  60 

28  96 
24  12 
15  40 
86  85 

77  20 
67  55 
57  90 

Snbengineer  .,.., 

$48  25 
38  60 

Commander: 

First  class         .          ..     .-- -• 

Second  engineer : 

Pirst  ^ass 

28  95 

Third  class                   -            

'Third  class ^ 

24  12 

7  70 

rirSt  boatswain 

19  30 

16  40 

Second  officer : 

Carpenter 

14  80 

U  40 

Cabin  boy , ...- 

3  90 

18  30 

Boiler  tender 

17  40 

Chief  engineer : 

iFireman: 

16  45 

Second  class 

Second  class 

14  50 

'Information  obtained  from  agents  of  "  Florio-Knbattino  "  line,  Naples. 

IX.  StoIie  and  shop,  wages. 

Wages  paid  pa"  month  (ten  to  twelve  hours  daily)  im  dry-goods  stores,  wholesale  or  retail,  to 
males  a^d  females  in  Naples,  Italy.* 


Occapations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

$19  30 
29  00 
19  30 

$38  60 

85  00 

88  60 

600 

$25  00 

58  00 

Caahieir                                   ....:... 

29  00 

'Information  obtained  Awm  II.  Gntteridge  tc  Co., Naples. 
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\  X,  Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wages paidper  month  to  household  servants  in.  Naples,  Italy.* 


Ocoupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

ATer»ge. 

Uflle  cook 

tioo 

29  00 
3  80 

2  00 

3  00 
2  00 

$29  00 

55  00 

IS  00 

10  00 

8  00 

4  00 

tut  30 

19  30 

Waiter 

10  00 

4  00 

8  0> 

Stable-boT    

3  00 

400 
1175 

5  50 
14  50 

450 

8  SO 

'Information  obtained  from  private  souToea.  t  Paid  by  cook.  '     -, 

XI.  Agrioitltueal  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  day  to  agricultwral  laborers  and  household  servanit  in  the  promnee  of 

Naples." 


OccupatiODS.                                  y. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Day  laborers : 

Adults        

$0  29 
15 

$0  39 
24 

$0  2) 

"Information  obtained  from  Damman  &  Co.,  PartioL 


xn.  Corporation  emplot:6s. 

Wages  paid  per  year  {seven  howrs  daily)  to  the  corporation  employes  in  the  city  of  Naples. 


Ooonpations. 


Wages. 


OccupationB. 

Cnstodian  of  arohives — Continued. 

Third  class 

Officials : 

IHrst  class 

Second  class 

Third  olaa's 

I'onrth  class 

Chief  naher 

Ushers : 

rirst  class 

Second  class 

Third  class 

Z'oarth  class 

Cnstodian 

Doorkeeper 


Wages. '_  .,•,; 


Secretary-general 

Chief  accountant , 

Keeper  of  ledger 

Secretary: 

First  class 

^    SecondolasB , 

Vioe-secret^iry ; 
'  lEHrst  class 

Second  class 

■  Thirddass 

Acoonntant: 

'First  class 

Second  class '•■ 

Thirddass 

Chief  of  archires  of  first  class 
Custodians  of  archives: 

Second  class 


$1, 


158  00 
945  00 
656  00 

656  00 
617  60 

501  80 
463  20 
424  60 

501-80 
463  20 
424  60 
501  80 

463  20 


$42(60 

366  70  ' 
328  10 
289  50 
23160" 
23168"" 
>  d-. 
191  07 
162  12 
138  90  '" 
127  88  " 
162  12 
127  38 


m 


1} 
■% 

t 
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XIII.  GOVEBNMBNT  DEPAETMBNTS  AND  OPPICES. 

Wages  paid  per  gear  (seven  hours  daily)  to  emplojits  in  Gorerninent  departmfints  and  offices, 
exclusive  of  tradesmen  and  laborers,  in  Naples,  Italy*- 


Occnpations. 


Prefect  of  provinoe  . 

Defcgatt)  

Couninllora 

SfcretariuR 

Subsecretaries 


FIRST  CATEGORY. 


$1, 737  00 

1,  InS  00 

67S  SO 

386  00 


Accnnntants : 
First  cla88... 
Second  olasa . 


BECOND  CATEGORY. 


Cnstodians  of  arohlvea  . 


THIRD  CATEGORY. 


FOURTH  CATEGORY. 


ITsbers  

.  ^  CUSTOM-HOUSB.l' 

jpireotnr  of  castdm-honse ' 

J@bief  receiver 

GsBbiera. 

Becretary: 

.  FiratclaRR 

'.  ' .  .Second  clane 

Inspectors 

l^VeliouRB  inspector 

©moors  of  inspection 

■Pirst  cliisrt  ,. 

Secomlolass 

Third  class 

Fourtli  class ■ 

Clerk : 

First  class 

Sfcond  class -• 

Tliird  class 

S^b^eeut: 

;  ,     Fimtclass 

I    Second  (ilass 

Third  class 

Examiner ; 

GOVI^HEilT  TELEGIIAFU. 

Inspectors - 

Secretary  

Vioe-HPcretary -• 

Assistant  secretary 

■Chief  diri'ctor 

Second  director 

Fefniile  assistants 

Mechanics.. 

Clerks 

B'-ceivers  of  mesaagesj  

Chief  of  repair  depaituient .-- 

B:ittei-y  mcu 

Captain  of  the  port : 

First  class '--. 

Second  class  , 

Officers  of  the  port : 

'  First  class 

Second  cbiss 

Third  class - 

'Lieutenant -' 

Physician  of  Lazzareito  (supplemental) 

Physician  of  Lazzaretto  at  Kisida 

GOVKHKMEKT  POST-OFFICE. 

Director  of  provlneial  post-office 

Vice-diroctor  of  provincial  poat-oflBce 

Inspector ^ 

Vice-inspector -■ 

Chiefs  of  office  (25  in  number)  

Officers  (K  in  number)  

Assistants  (180  in  number) 

Messengers 

Xetter-carriers  (177  in  number) 


Lowest. 


289  50 


92  60 


617  60 


579  00 
'386  66 


338  00 
19306' 


202  65 
162  12 


482  SO 


270  00 
193  00 
\H  SO 


*  Information  received  direct  from  t|ie  offices  of  the  varions  departments. 
_t  Bight  honrs'  labor. 
tllMiMivM  1*2  p^ntA  far  each  telecrram  nn  to  1.000:  uevond  that  noint  4  centa  ner  each  telesram. 
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XIV.  Teades  and  labob — Government  employ. 

Wages  paid  per  day  (nine  and  one-half  to  ten  and  one-half  hours)  to  the  trades  and  laborers   ' 
in  Government  employ  in  Naples. 


OccupatioDB. 


Higbest. 


Average. 


BOYAL  ABBENAL. 

Principal  chief  of  designers  (technical  departmenl) : 

Mrst  class per  year.. 

Second  class do 

Third  class  do 

Chief  of  designers  (technical  department) : 

First  class do 

'     ^econdolass do 

Snhchief  of  designers i-J.do — 

"Workmen per  day., 

Iron  forgers,  joiners  of  machinery,  sledge-hammer  workmen,  fonnders,  ^late- 

forgers,  metal  engravers,  oopper-tobars,  turners per  day. . 

Amannensis  of  office,  calkers,  ordinary  forgers,  carpenters  in  iron,  designers  of 

office,  iron. workers,  ornamental  carpenters,  machinists per  day . . 

Common  riggers,  sewers  of  flags,  sail  sewers  and  furnishers,  lantern-makers  in 
brass,  planers,  chasers  with  large  machines,  fire.Vork  makers,  coppersmiths, 

workshop  scrivener,  wood  turners per  day.. 

Coopers,  hail  workmen,  managers  of  small  machines  and  instrnments,  managers 
of  steam  sledge-hammer  and  small  motors,  rope-makers,  furnishing  carriers, 
9hief  furnace  stokers,  office  servants,  tinmen,  locksmiths,  and  fliers,  ordinary 
ship-painters,  oar-makers,   riveters,   sawyers,   ordinary  cabinet-makers,  var- 

nishera - per  day.. 

Common  stokers,  warehouse-keepers,  mattiess-makcrs,  chisellers do  — 

Curriers  for  repairing  machine  belts,  masons,  tar  workers,  and  preparers  of 

tow per  pay.. 

Hands  for  general  service do — 

Metal  perforators  by  hand do — 

MisceUanebuB  hands do — 


$772  00 
675  50 
579  00 

482  50 

386  00 

289  SO 

68 

I  9& 


$0  68 

to  77 

58 

to  68 

58 
to  68 


48 
to  58 


48 

39 

to  49 


^Information  received  from  the  director  of  the  arsenal. 

The  cigar  .makers  /governmental)  can  more  properly  be  placed  in  the  foregoing  dispatch  than  at  this 
point 

XV.  Printers  and  printing  offices. 

statement  showing  ilie  wages  paid  per  day  of  ten  hours  to  printers  (compositors,  pressmen, 
proof-readers,  ^-c. )  in  Naples,  Italy. 


Occupations. 


Lowest.    Highest.    Average. 


Compositors 

Proof-readers 

Printers,  by  hand 

Printers,  by  machine 


$0  58 


$t  16 

•1  90 

97 

97 


$0  77 


'  Special  and  expert  work. 
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PIEDMONT. 

BEPOBT  BY  CONSUL  BE  ZETK,  OF  TURIN. 

Pursuant  to  labor  circular  of  Department  of  State,  dated  February  15, 
and  received  at  this  consulate  May  10, 1884, 1  now  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  inclosed  my  report  on  the  labor  and  wages  paid  in 
Piedmont: 

I.  Geneeal  trades. 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


BTJItDING  TRADES. 


Briok-layeis.. 

Hod  carriers 

Masons 

Tenders 

Flasterers  

Tenders 

Slaters.  ■■' - 

Soofers  ■ 

Tenders :  — 

Saddlers  and  harness  makers  . 

Plumbers 

<       Assistants ., 

Carpenters ■ 

G-as-fitters  .-^ 


.per  week.. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do.... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do.... 

do.. 

do.. 


OTHER  TBABES. 


Bakers... .i v 

Black&mitiis 

,    Strikers 

Book-binders 

,Brlck -makers 

Brewers 

ButcHers 

Brass-fd  nnders 

Cabinet-makers 

Coopers 

Cutlers ;. 

IDistillers 

Drivers 

Draymen 

Gab  and  carriage 

Street-railway 

Dyers 

Engravers . . .' 

Ptirriers 

Crardeners 

Confectioners 1- 

Cigar.makers 

Hatters 

Horsesboers 

J^ewelers  (artistical  work) . 

Laborers,  porters,  &c 

Xithograpuers 

Still  Wrights 

DSTail-makers  (hand) 

Potters 

Printers 

Teachers  (public  schools) . . 

Sail-makers 

Stevedores 

Tanners 

Tailors  (cutter) 

Telegraph  operators 

Tiqsmitjis 

Weavers  (outside  of  mills)  . 


.-.per  week. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

.per  month. 

do... 

do  .- 

-.per  week. . 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do.-- 

do... 

do../. 

do... 

do... 


..per  month.. 
...per  week.. 

.do... 

..per  month.. 
...per  week., 
-per  month-. 

...do — 

...per  week.. 

do..., 

........do.... 

per  month.. 

do-.i. 

do.... 

do..., 

do... 

do  ... 

...per  week.. 
do..-. 


Idre.* 
21,00 

8.40 
18.00 

8.40 
25.20 

8.40 
18.00 
18.00 

8.40 
15.00 
15.00 

8.40 
18.00 
15.50 


18.00 
18.00 
15.00 
18.  00 
24.00 
30.00 

loaoo 

80.00 
60.00 
12.00 
18.00 
18.00 
14.00 
7.50 
12.50 
15.00 
15.00 
30.00 
24.00 
12.00 
f25to60 
30.00 
25.00 
25.00 
90.00 
12.  Off 
60.00 
150.00 
15.00 
25.00 
22.00 
60.00 
50.00 
30.00 
40.00 

do.  00 

65.00 
30.00 
25.00 


Idre, 


24.00 
24. 00 


18.00 
21.00 


2L00 
18.00 


2L  00 


18.00 
20.00 
26.00 
50.00 
300.  00 
loo.  00 
80.00 
15.00 
21.00 
,24.00 


21.00 

laoo 

36.  00 
30.00 
24. 00 

100. 00 
60.00 
30.00 
30.  00 

150.00 
30  00 

250.  00 

300.  00 
18.00 
30.00 
25.00 

100.00 
60.00 
50.00 
4S.0O 

150. 00 

150. 00 
40.00 
30.00 


"One  lire=19.3  cents. 


IFer  month,  .with  board. 
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II.  Factories  AND  MILLS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hovrs'  work  in  spinning  mills  aioitt  Turin. 


Higlln)^ 


Boys  twelve  to  fifteen  years . 
BoyH  fifteen  totweuty  years 

Women 

Ken 


Lin. 


&40 
13.50 


III.  Machine-shops  and  ieon-woeks. 

Wages  paid  per  month  in  machine-shops  and  iron-tvorks,  sevenhotirsper  day. 


Occupations. 


Lowest.    Highest. 


Sn^ineera 

Accountant ..: 

Slori-keeper 

Bead  draftsman  (from  ten  to  tliirteen  bonis  per  day) 

Foreman  : 

Shop  and  other  clerks 

Smiths per  hour 

Stiikers ^ do.. 

Carpt-Mers do... 

Fitters do.. 

Turmrs do  ., 

Kireters....i .• do.. 

Jiftlwiers do.. 


Lire. 

3011. 00 

270.  00 

3lN).  00 

100.00 

•200.  IIO 

90.00 

.'0 

.20 

.3b 

.30 

.40 

.30 

.20 


Lire.' 


120.00 
.50 
.22 
.35 
.35 
.45 


*Aud  lodgings. 


IV.  Mines  and  mining. 


Wages  paid  per  twelve  hours'  nominal  and  ten  hours'  effecline  work  per  day  of  eight  hours  in 
mines  ;   for  example,  sulphur  mines. 


Occupations. 


Loweut. 


Highest- 


Miners 

Wheelers .... 

Journeymen.  1... 

"Viewers  .-'. 

Masons 

Garpfuters 

'Smiths 

Engine-drivers  .. 

rtri-men 

Men  at  the  kilns 

Caitmen 

Boys — 


Lire. 

X>r«. 

2.50 

3.50 

2.75 

3.50 

-"  2.00 

2.50 

4.00 

4.00 

2.7B 

3,50 

3.0U 

4.60 

3.00 

4.00 

3.75 

4. 25 

2  73 

3.00 

2.75 

3.00 

2.00 

2.25 

1.00 

1.50 

%W-':- 
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V.  Railway  EMPLOY]fis. 

Wages  paid  to  the  employSa  of  the  JUalialia  Sailway  Company. 


1573 


Occupations, 


Lowest.    Highest. 


Cblpf  insprctnr per  year. 

Truffle  iiiHpt-otors do... 

Chiels  of  stations : flo... 

Agents  of  stations  do... 

l'ort4'rs do 

gbnnteis do... 

Attendants  and  gaarils do... 

I^abnrers do... 

Bnik«nii'n. do  .. 

Jlngine-driTers do... 

Firemen do  .. 

Engine  cleaners .' '. .do... 

Permanent  wa.v  inspectors do...' 

OPiireman  plate'-Iaj'ers : do... 

Plate.laj'ers.... do... 

BaiXway  machine  shopa. 

Monntris ' >...perday. 

Fitters do., 

Smitlis do. 

Xum.i 


irs 


.do. 


.Cai-penters do. 

t/aiMuakers do. 

TTiihiiisterers '. .do. 

Painters do. 

Tinmen  '. do. 

Menders  of  wheels .* '. do. 

Laborers - ..: do. 


Lire. 


4,200.00 
3, 000. 00 

i.gon.oo 

060. 00 
720. 00 
720. 00 
720. 00 
720. 00 

1, 300. 00 
900.00 
720.  00 
600  00 

1,  200. 00 
810.00 


2.20 
2.00 
2.50 
2.10 
2.30 
2.40 
2.20 
2.20 
2.40 
2.10 
2.00 


Lire. 

8, 400. 00 

6, 700. 00 

4, 900. 00 

2, 700. 00 

1, 080.  00 

000.00 

1,  500. 00 

900. 00 

780.  00 

2, 400.00 

1, 350. 00 

840.00 

780,00 

1, 800.  00 

960. 00 


6.00 
6.50 
5.  SO 
6.20 
5.90 
.4.90 
5.00 
4.30 
5.80 
3.40 
3.20 


VI.  Stoke  and  shop  wages. 

Wages  paid  to  store  and  shop  clerks  and  attendants. 


Oocnpations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

f 

per  month. . 

Lire. 
1     35. 00 

70.00 
*30. 00 

60.00 

50.00 
*35.  00 

70.00 

Lire. 
CO.  00 

do 

200.00 

do.... 

*so.oo 

dii  ... 

150.00 

.do.... 

loO.OO 

do  ... 

♦4.5.00 

do.... 

80.00 

*  With  board. 

VII.  Household  wages  paid  in  'I'owns  and  cities. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

'iT 

per  month.. 

Lire. 
50.00 
70.00 
35.00 
30  00 
50.00 
25.00 
30.00 
25.00 
60.00 
35.00 
].■).  00 
25.00 
30.00 
,      15.00 
15.00 

Lire. 

'   iao.oo 

Steward 

80.00 

Butler 

do.... 

60.00 

do.... 

50.00 

do... 

80.00 

do.... 

35.00 

do.... 

40.00 

do... 

30.00 

iGoiik  fnia1e> 

do 

80.00 

Cook  f  fniiiale)  ~ 

do.... 

40.00 

do.... 

55.00 

do  ... 

35.00 

...do.... 

45.00 

!lGMp(male> 

do.... 

30.00 

^^^p  (frmale) 

1 

...    ■ do.... 

25.00 

, '  1  >« 
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VIII.  Ageioulttjkal  wages. 


Oocnpation. 

lowest. 

Highest. 

Ure. 

1.80 

30.00 

1.50 

2.00 

Lire. 
3.00 

Do 

80.  op 
2.25 

2,50 

IX.   GOYBENMENT  BMPLOYl^S. 
Wages  paid  to  laborers  in  Government  employ,  twelve  hours  day's  worlc;  paid  fortnightly. 


Occnpations. 


Military  arsenal,  gun  foandry '. 

^rinLting  offices : 

'  Director per  year. . 

Office  clerks do 

Compositors  per  week. . 

Chief  machinist do 

Machinists do 

Apprentices do 


Lowest. 


Lbre, 
3.00 

3, 000. 00 
1, 800. 00 
22^00 
27.00 
18.00 
10.00 


Highest. 


Lire. 
5.40 

4,000.00 
2,000.00 
25.00. 
40.00 
20. 00 
12.00 


COST   OF  LIVING  TO  THE  LABORING  CLASSES. 

Eent  per  year,  at  the  rate  of  $16  per  room  for.  the  average  of  three 
rooms,  including  kitchen,  $48.  The  workmen  of  Turin  and  vicinity  are 
far  better  conditioned  than  those  of  any  other  portion  of  Italy,  because 
there  are  ample  accommodations,  both  in  the  interior  and  the  suburbs 
from  the  fourth  story  up  to  the  sixth,  generally  all  rooms  being  occu- 
pied by  laboring  classes,  which  are,  as  a  rule,  commodiously  built,  so 
as  to  meet  hygienic  requirements  with  plenty  of  light  and  ventilation^:; 


Items  of  expenditure. 


Clothing  for  male  adalts,  per 
year 

Clothing  for  female  adults,  per 
year 

Clothing  for  children,  per  year . . 

Bread  .-> per  pound. 

Cheese do — 

.Flour , do . . . 

Bice... , do  .. 

Beef  and  mutton :.dQ.'... 


Amount. 


$12  00  to  $15  00 


9  00 

12  00 

5  00 

8  00 

04 

10 

IS 

10 

25 

04 

05 

Items  of  expenditure. 


Veal p per  pound. 

Macaroni do..'. 

Olive  oil do  . . 

Coffee  (hnmt) do . . . 

Wine pter  liter! 

Petroleum do . .. 

Salt  ...: ....per pound. 

Wood per  100  pounds'. 

Coke do.„ 

Charcoal :da... 


Amount. 


$0  25 
06  to 
15 
40 
lo- 
ll 
05 
48 

1  00 

1  25 


0  07 


43 
26 


06i 


The  generality  of,  the  laboring  classes  and  their  families  partake  in 
the  morning  of  a  certain  vegetable  soup,  while  the  wife  and  children  of 
the  higher  order  take  coffee  and  milk ;  for  their  dinner  they  have  soup , 
with  bread  and  cheese  or  potatoes  or  codfish ;  for  their  supper,  which'; 
is  the  main  meal,  they  have  bread,  wine,  some  macaroni,  or  some  stew, 
with  vegetables^  but  very  seldom  a  roast..   As  a  rule  they  are  temper-;!, 
ate,  industriojis,  and  very  punctual,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  their  military . 
^training  and  severe  diiScipline,  as  everybody's  son  must  serve  his  "  vol- 
'untarjat."  x 

Married  women  are  seldom  employed  in  the  factories  or  outside  occu- 
pations, but  find  enough  sewing  and  other  remunerative  needle- work" 
at  home.    The  children  of  the  last  three  generations  are  regularly  at- * 
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tending  their  elementary  sbhools,  learning  being  obligatory,  and  both 
males  and  females  having  finished  their  schooling,  soon  go  oat  in  ISearch 
of  work.  ^  ' 

PAST  AND  PEESENT  WAGES. 

Although  the  rent  and  provisions  are  hardly  higher  than  in  1878,  the 
wages  in  Piedmont  factories  were  still  raised  about  15  per  cent.,  owing 
to  the  efforts  of  the  workingmen  associations  to  better  their  condition. 

HABITS  OP  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

The  habits  of  the  working  classes  are  certainly  more  steady,  and  they 
are  more  reliable  in  Piedmont  than  those  in  Southern  Italy ;  and,  as  to 
their  saving  propensities,  they  are  so  iiarsintionious  as  to  be  nick-named 
the  Jews  of  Italy.  Tliey  have  no  use  of  stronger  drinks  or  liquors  than 
wine,  which  being  plenty  and  of  easy  access  for  every  piirse,  gives  them 
a  sober  character.  They  like  singing,  dancing,  and  excursions  under 
the  blue  sky,  and  seldom  indulge  in  "free  fights." 

PEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYER  AND  .EMPLOY]^. 

The  feeling  between  employer  and  employ^  can  in  truth  be  termed 
good,  since  the  latter  try  their  best  to  please  the  former;  there  being  an 
overabundance  of  employes,  they  intuitively  know  that  any  negligence ' 
or  carelessness  on  their  part  would  result  in  their  removal,  a^hd  that  js 
why  orders  of  the  foreman  in  factories  are  as  punctually  executed  as  of 
a  captain  in  the  army;  as  to  the  employers  working  on  a  well-laid  plait 
for  the  future,  if  they  want  to  succeed,  they  must  be,  and  following 
their  interests  they  are  also,  willing  to  be  both  just  and  humane  towards 
the  employes,  and  although  there  are  no  facilities  for  rising  from  a  sub- 
altern to  an  independent  position  without  capital,  spend  their  lives  in 
the  service  of  the  same  employer;  such  relations,  if  they  do  not  in  reality 
rkise  the  lower  classes  to  ease  and  comfort,  assuredly  prevent  them  from 
degrading  themselves  to  the  helpless  condition  to  which  masses  of 
Southern  Italy  are  reduced,  where,  beyond  agriculture,  ther6  are  few 
industries  to  provide  them  with  an  honest  livelihood. 

TRADE  ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  condition  of  labor  is  so  far  organized  in  Piedmont  that  every 
trade  has  its  society,  with  regularly  constituted  heads  and  executives, 
holding  their  usual  meetings.  AH  workmen  are  guided  by  certain 
principles  of  solidarity,  not  at  all  inimical  to  capital,  although  the  exact 
shade  of  some  societies  more  or  less  exploited  by  politicians,  cannot  al- 
ways be  assigned  to  a  clearly  defined  color,  especially  when  their  general 
tendency,  surpassing  the  republican,  often  verges  toward  communism. 
As  a  rule,  ttie  practical  results  of  these  societies  never  go  beyond  flnd- 
,  ihg  employment;  few,  indeed,  are  those  that  can  help  the  distressed  or 
provide  for  the  superannuated. 

STRIKES. 

Strikes  are  not  very  momentous,  and  usually  end  in  insignificant 
reductions  of  the  hours;  but  seldom,  if  ever,  in  the  augmentation  of 
wages.  The  Government  will,  it  is  understood,  endeavor  to  remedy  the 
evil  by  opportune  legislation,  and  prevent  their  recurrence  by  prefixing 
the  hours  of  the  day's'  work  in  the  several  industrial  establishments. 

In  the  beginning,  wh^n  crowds  of  visitors  began  to  flock  to  the  Turin 
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Exhibition,  the  cabmen  strack  for  higher  fare,  but  in  a  couple  of  days 
they  resumed  work  at  old  figures  on  a  simple  admonitory  letter  from 
the  mayor. 

FOOD  PURCHASES. 

The  "Alta  Italia  Sailroad  and  several  other  companies  have  pro- 
vision stores,  established  upon  the  plan  of  monthly  subscriptions  of 
their  employes,  that  are  enabled  to  sell  to  their  members  at  lower  prices, 
than  they  could  puicbase  them  elsewhere,  especially  as  the  railroad  fa- 
cilitat«>s  the  transport  iree. 

Altliongh  there  are  several  of  this  sort  of  co-operative  stores  estab- 
lished by  the  above-described  triides  unions,  yet  no  workman  in  Pied- 
mont is  restricted  by  any  organic  law  from  making  his  purchases  any- 
where he  pleases. 

JIOKAL  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  PIEDMONTESE  WOEKING  CLASSES.     ^ 

Very  little,  if  any,  is  laid  up  tor  old  age  by  the  workmen.  With 
their  mode  of  living  the  Piedmontese  are,  of  all  Italy,  undoubtedly  the 
most  saving  and  orderly ;  they  make,  as  well,  the  most  quiet  and  happy 
family  fathers  with  appreciating  wives  and  obedient  children,  to  which 
religion  contributes  in  no  little  degree  her  wholesome  influence. 

SAFETY  OP  EMPLOY:6s. 

In  cases  of  accidents  employes  are  usually  well  cared  for  by  the  em- 
ployers and  even  piovided  for  in  cases  of  complete  disability ;  there  are 
also  several  benevolent  societies  where  workingmeu  i&nd  relief. 

POLITICAL  EIGHTS  OF  LABOE. 

The  workingmeu  take  part  in  the  election  of  members  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Dejuities  and  of  municipal  bfBcers;  in  some  districts  they 
cast  quite  an  important  vote,  in  others  it  is  almost  lost  in  the  urn. 
In  Piedmont  they  are  far  from  exercising  any  influence  on  legislation^ 
the  Government  has,  though,  in  hand  the  projects  both  for  factory  laws' 
and  for  remedying  the  evils  of  casualties.  AH  Italians  having  an  in- 
come of  XOO,  francs  pay  13 per  cent.  1  axes;  there  are  besides  municipal 
taxes,  payable  by. everybody  and  varying  from  30  to  60  francs. 

-i- .     ' 

i^?  EMIGRATION. 

There  is  a  brisk  exodus  kept  up  from  Piedmont  to  South  America^; 
which  dates  back  to  the  time  when  Garibaldi,  leading  his  brave  Italians, 
helited  the  Uruguayans  in  their  struggle  for  independence.  The  oli-; 
mate  is  as  tenijierate  as  their  own.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that,  finding^ 
all  i>laces  densely  crowded  at  home,  they  go  to  a  land  much  assimilateiy 
to  their  native  laud,  and  where  labor  is  better  rewarded.  ; 

WOSVIEN'S  WAGES. 

I. had  occasion  to  mention  above  that  women,  as  a  rule,  only  engage 
in  factory  and  other  outside  work  till  they  become  married,  and  that 
from  that  time  they  always  try  to  busy  themselves  and  earn  Nomethiags 
at  home.    They  are  paid  a  little  above  one-half  of  man's  wages.         ^% 

A.  J.  DE  ZEYK,  « 

Vice  and  Deputy  Consul. ' '' 
United  States  Consulate, 
Turin,  July  17,  ISSi.    ^ 
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VENETIA. 

REPORT  BJ  C0N8VL  NOXESt  OF  VENICE.* 
AGEICULTUEE  AND  AGRICULTURAL  WAGES. 

In  the  tardy  development  of  Italian  industry  tlie  state  of  labor  and 
the  situation  of  the  laboring  classes  in  the  Venetian  territory  remain 
still  below  those  of  the  neighboring  regions  of  Lombardy  and  Piedmont. 
Further  removed  from  the  great  lines  of  communication  with  the  centers 
of  modern  progress,  and  longer  burdened  with  foreign  occupation,  the 
country  recovers  slowly  from  the  destiuction  of  its  ancient  i)ros]terity 
and  the  political  vicissitudes  which  followed.  The  limited  proportion 
of  arable  land  for  its  overcrowded  rural  population  aiid  the  want  of 
capital  and  enterprise  to  create  regular  industry  on  a  large  scale  left 
no  visible  resource  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  for  whom  a  possible 
means  of  occupation  has  long  been  a  perplexing  problem. 

This  mass  of  unemployed  labor  on  the  one  hand  and  the  scanty  prod- 
uct of  its  ill  directed  cultivation  on  the  other  naturally  keep  wages  at 
.  the  lowest  living  rate,  and  so  long  as  a  large  portion  of  the  community 
are  thus  reduced  to  the  chance  of  uncertain  occupation  Ihey  must  re- 
main at  that  point  or  fall  still  lower.  The  prevalence  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  diseases  caused  by  insufficient  or  improper  food,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  public  assistance  to  an  unexampled  degree,  both  show  this 
to  be  the  case  here,  while  from  time  to  time  an  outbreak  of  desjjair 
throws  a  painful  light  on  the  situation  ot  groups  of  population  reduced 
to  the  impossibility  of  existence.  The  great  diversity  of  situation  and 
modes  of  living  due  to  the  nature  of  the  country  exaggerate  the  differ- 
ences of  condition,  but  the  certainty  of  scanty  gain  and  consequent 
privation  is  the  same  everywhere.  Despite  the  few  industrial  establish-' 
ments,  mostly  in  their  commencements,  and  the  special  industries  of 
Venice,  agriculture  is  the  main  interest  of  the  region,  and  the  wages  of 
the  cultivator  fix  a  standard  which  admits  no  great  variation,  what- 
ever be  the  terms  on  which  he  tills  the  soil  or  the  means  by  whicli  other 
labor  seeks  to  earn  a  share  of  its  products.  An  estimate  of  the  daily 
retribution  of  the  farmer  or  his  defendent  in  any  regular  sum  of  money 
is  rendered  diflicult  by  the  endless  variety  of  contracts  by  which  land  is 
held  and  farm  hands  engaged,  and  the  rarest  of  these  the  simple  payment 
of  rent  or  salary.  Different  ])roportional  divisions  of  the  product  and 
all  kinds  of  servitudes  and  compensations  enter  into  these  agreements, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  product  or  service  or  the  traditional 
usage  of  the  district.  The  proportion  of  hired  laborers  on  any  terms  is 
very  small,  the  land  being  cut  up  into  a  multitude  of  small  holdings  by 
tenants  or  peasant  proprietors,  who  draw  but  a  painful  subsistence  from 
the  narrow  parcel  by  the  united  labor  of  the  family.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  marked  gradation  in  this  respect  in  descending  from  the  moun- 
tain valleys  of  Belluno,  where  each  garden  jdot  supports  the  cottager, 
who  generally  owns  it,  to  the  low  lands  of  the  Po  and  Adige,  and  the 

*Tlii8  interesting;  report  was  received  at  the  Department  of  State  February  5, 1885, 
and,  consequently,  too  late  to  be  referred  to  in  the  Secretary's  letter,  which  was  com- 
pleted on  December  12,  1884. 

"This  report."  writes  •Consnl  Noyes,  "was  called  for  by  the  labor  circnJar,  dated 
February  15,  whi«b,  however,  was  not  received  at  this  consulate  nntil  July  83.     I  beg  • 
to  call  sjiecial  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 'Trade  .guild  circular,' dated  May  18, 
and  received  June  16,  1884,  was  duly  reported  ^ppn  from  this  ofBce  before  the  labor 
oircnlar,  dated  one  month  earlier,  was  received." 
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few  great  estates  of  the  patrician  familips  of  Venice,  rented  to  intelJi^^ 
gent  industrials  or  cultivated  on  a  grand  scale  by  tlie  most  improved 
methods;  Taking  the  middle  plain  arfd  foot-hills,  which  contain  the 
greater  portion  of  the  arable  land,  as' an  average  of  the  region,  the  num- 
ber of  cultivators  in  mezzadria  or  on  shares  is  estimated  at  78  per  cent.;; 
of  small  proprietors  working  their  own  farms  at  15,  and  of  hired  laTior- 
ers  at  only  7  jjer  cent.  An  estimate  of  the  annual  gains  of  one  of  these 
last  may  be  regarded,  as  the  lowest  grade  of  paid  labor  to  be  found  in 
the  territory,  gaining  but  about  200  lire  in  day's  work  and  an  allow 
ance  in  rations  of  50  to  60  lire.  Where  there  is  the  smallest  family  to 
Support  on  such  resources  the  result  may  be  imagined.  The  invariable 
article  of  food  is  polenta,  generally  without  salt  or  other  condiment^  and 
oftener  than  not  unsalable  from  mould.  The  women,  if  able,  add  a  pit- 
tance by  working  in  the  field  in  summer  for  20  to  40  centimes  a  day  and 
spin  in  winter  for  still  smaller  gain.  The  children  beg  on  th6  roadside' 
unless  attached  to  some  neighboring  family  for  their  share  of  polenta  f' 
for  the  old  or  disabled  there  is  the  hospital.  I  find  in  an  oflScial  publi- 
cation the  following  statement  of  the  actual  situation  of  a  family  of  this 
kind,  consisting  of  an  able-bodied  man  and  woman,  with  three  children, 
five  in  all,  the  yearly  gains  were : 

Farm  work : 

Man  iu  annimer,  150  days $31  84 

Man  in  winter,  20  days 1 2  70 

Wonlan  in  summer,  90  days 14  47 

Woman  in  winter,  10  days 96 

Loom  work  (man),  20  days 5  40. 

Spinning  (woman),  50  days 2  69 

58  20 

On  this  income  the  expenses  of  the  family  were  as  follows : 

JfVjod,  Indian  meal,  rarely  beans  and  salt  fish $50  55 

Clothing  9  84 

House  rent 5  79 

Petroleum .   58 

Medicine  and  other  extras .' 97 

67  73 

Giving  for  the  food  of  each  person  daily,  2.7  cents;  other  expenses  1 
cent,  and  a  final  deficit  of  $9,55  which  must  be  covered  by  the  roadside 
gatherings  of  the  children,  and  the  scanty  succor  of  the  local  board  of 
aissistande,  which  may  amount  to  from  15J  to  96  cents  per  month,  mostly 
dispensed  in  medicines. 

In  the  elevated  pastures  of  the  mountain  districts  where  cattle-grazing 
is  the  chief  resource,  and  the  soil  yields  more  grudgingly,-  wages  in 
money  or  provisions  are  something  lower,  but  the  wants  are  fewer,  and 
the  scanty  product  of  the  field  is  more  than  supplemented  by  the  over- 
plus of  the  herd  and  the  dairy.  Since  the  introduction  of  associate!;;; 
dairies,  however,  there  is  less  waste  of  material  of  this  kind,  and  the 
very  poor  use  goats'  milk  which  is  the  next  best  substitute,  and  costs 
little  or  nothing.  A  side  resource  is  often  found  in  -the  busy  lumber 
trade  of  the  neighboring  forests,  where  an  active  and  robust  laborer  can 
make  from  29  to  38  cents  a  day ;  in  remote  and  difficult  spots  as  much  as 
57  to  77  cents. 

In  the  plain  small  property  holdings  are  less  frequent,  and  the  land  is 

generally  leased  in  rather  larger  parcels.    Here  agriculture  tends  to  be-, 

'  come  an  industry,  and  not,  always  a  prosperous  one  as  attested  by  the 

constant  shifting  of  tenants  on  these  small  farms.    The  prevailing  forw 
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of  contract  is  mezzadria,  or  vrorking  on  shares.  In  very  favorable 
circumstances  the  farmer  pays  his  rent  and  clears  from  3  to  6  per  cent., 
eonnting  the  labor  of  himself  and  family  at  the  rate  of  common  hands. 
Young  and  old  lend  thepiselves  to  the  common  work,  not  only  in  the 
field  but  in  the  various  small  industries  that  can  be  turned  to  profit. 
The  gardeuplotj  the  cow-house,  the  pig,  the  goat,  or  calf  on  the  roadside, 
gleaning  and  faggot-gathering,  the  distaff,  and  the  loom,  with  odd 
clays' work  at  a  neighbor's  call,  add  each  a  inttance  to  thie  meager 
budget.  The  mass  of  the  silk  product  of  the  region  comes  from  the 
modest  induetry  of  these  small  tenants  who  undertake  the  management 
of  the  worms,  hatched  from  an  ounce  or  two  of  seed  furnished  by  the 
landlord,  who  takes  half  the  crop  of  cocoons  iu  return  for  his  outlay 
and  for  the  room  and  fuel  which  he  provides  also.  With  a  favorable 
season  the  speculation  is  excellent  for  both  parties,  and  saves  the  doubt- 
ful balance  tor  the  year ;  but  of  all  the  farmer's  ventures  it  is  the  most 
uncertain. 

The  gain  of  a  laboring  adult  in  all  this  region  ranges  from  70  centimes 
to  1.50  Mre.  The  average  is  not  above  19  cents.  Women  receive  from 
40  to  70  centimes  when  young  and  active,  otherwise  from  25  to  50. 
There  is  little  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  tenant  farmer  and 
the  hired  laborer,  and  in  both  cases  the  figure  stated  is  an  estimate  of 
the  resulting  sum  of  a  varying  system  of  mixed  compensation,  wages 
and  rent  being  very  rarely  paid  in  money  alone.       < 

A  form  of  contract  used  on  a  large  farm  near  Vicenza  may  serve  a^ 
an  example.  It  fixes  the  wages  of  the  common  fipld-hand,  "  a  succoeda 
falce,"  to  reap  and  gather  at  60  centimes  in  money  for  each  working 
day  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  an  allowance  of  5  hectaliters  (12.76  bushels) 
of  wheat  and  14  hectaliters  (38.9  bushels)  of  Indian  corn,  20  faggots 
or  fascines  of  wood,  and  the  privilege  of  keeping  twenty  chickens. 
This  would  be  equivalent  to^  about  1.30  life  a  day  for  285  working 
days  in  the  year,  the  ordinary  allowance.  This  is  rather  abov^  the 
average,  but  as  he  pays  rent  (not  stated)  for  his  house'  the  net  re- 
sult falls  to  the  common  leveL  The  teamster's  contract  on  the  sa\ne 
property  is  much  more  complicated ;  60  francs  ($11.58)  per  annum  with 
;  fixed  gratifications  for  each  load  of  grain,  wine,  wood,  &c.,,  indemnities 
,for  meals  on  service  abroad,  &c.  The  details  are  omitted,  as  no  certain 
equivalent  could  be  determined,  but  his  salary  is  supposed  to  be  about 
th^  same  as  that  of  the  farm  laborer.  Fruit  tenders,  gardeners,  and 
managers  of  stock  and  material  get  rather  more.  In  harvesting  all 
hands  receive  a  supplement  of  pay,  75  centimes  to  1  lira  and  a  liter 
of  wine.  Outside  laborers  employed  for  the  occasion  are  paid  from  2 
to  3  lire  (38  to  57  cents).  These  rf)utsiders  (Aoventizei)  form  the  most 
miserable  class  of  the  rural  population.  Though  gettirtg  better  wages 
when  occupied— from  1.25  to  1,75  lire  (24  to  34  cents)  a  day-^they  can- 
not count  on  more  than  200  days'  work,  or  $48.25  to  $67.50  a;  year, 
which,  with  a  family  (and  the  eontadine  is  rarely  single),  is  absolutely 
insuflicient.  Their  nornj^al  condition  of  idleness  and  want  make  them 
a  permanent  element  of  disorder,  subject  in  turn  to  disease,  crime,  and 
imprisonment  or  emigration. 

MINES  AND  miners'  WAGES. 

Forming  a  caste  apart  in  the  valleys  of  Belluno  some  hundreds  of 
these  mountaineers  are  employed  |n  the  copper  mines  of  Val  d'Imperina 
near  Agordo.    Trained  for  their  occupa,tion  and  enrolled  Ijy  the  state, 
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their  situation  is  assured  for  life  and  good  cdndnct,  with  the  promiae 
of  apension  when  disabled  or  superannuated.  Theirsalariesaremodest, 
from  .50  to  1.90  lire{&  to 67 cents)  for  the  coramori  miners;  from  $1.93 
to  $4  a  week  for  cliiefs  an<l  foremen,  but  sufficient  for  thejr  require- 
ments in  a  region  where  the  necessaries  of  life  are  few  and  cheap.  The 
proof  of  this  as  well  as  of  ibeir  order  and  frugality  is  the  fact  that  many^ 
of  them  own  the  house  and  lot  in  which  they  live,  purchased  with 
their  economy. 

INDTJSTUIES  OP  VENICE. 

The  artisans  who  ply  the  various  minor  trades  in  the  midst  of  these 
rural  communities,  generally  capableoffurnishingonly  the sirapleobjectsi 
required  for  their  use,  have  the  advantage  of  even  this  slight  degree  of 
skill.  The  weaver  if  very  dexterdus  can  gain  from  2  to  2.25  lire  (38  to 
43  cents)  a  day,  the  mason  and  shoemaker  2  to  2.50,  the  smith  from  2  to 
3  (38  to  57  cents),  providing  himself  with  coal  and  iron.  Bis  situation 
is  tolerable  for  his  modest  surroundings,  and  on  the  whole  he  is  bet- 
ter off  than  his  colleague,  the  art  workman  and  accomplished  mechauio 
of  the  city,  who  with  infinitely  more  effort  adds  little  to  his  gains  pro- 
portionately to  his  superior  capacity  and  more  ditlicult  conditions  of  ex-, 
isteuce.  The  most  successful  command  from  5  to  10  francs,  while  theii; 
assistants  with  skill  little  inferior  <lo  not  reach  the  smaller  sum.  Want 
of  fortune  limits  rigorously  the  home  demand  for  their  products,  and 
the  eager  research  for  their  ancient  models  on  the  part  of  foreign  ama- 
teurs certainly  causes  an  unjust  depreciation  of  their  real  merits.  With 
8uc]i  drawbacks  added  to  tbe  chances  of  fashion  these  elegant  products 
have  been  so  far  the  mdin  reliance  of  Venetian  industry.  They  can  of 
conrse  employ  only  a  special  and  limited  class,  leaving  the  mass  of  un^ 
skilled  labor  unprovided  with  regular  occupation  in  a  great  measure. 
The  arsenal  and  tobacco  manufactory  employ  a  certain  number,  but 
theseestablisbments  admit  little  change  in  their  personnel  and  promise 
no  extension  for  the  present.  The  new  cotton  mill  and  one  or  two  other 
industries  on  a  much  smaller  scale  are  as  yet  in  their  beginnings,  so  that 
a  large  residue  of  the  necessitous  population  depend  on  precarious  occu- 
pation in  theservice  of  the  port,  or  on  the  shifting  crowd  of  transient  vis. 
itors,  or.  lastly  on  all  sorts  of  petty  tratfic  among  themselves.  For 
these  pensioners  of  chance  steady  gains  are  out  of  the  question  and  their 
increasing  struggle  fpir  bare  subsistence  keeps  the  price  of  labor  for  all 
as  nearly  as  possible  on  that  line. 

A  notice  of  the  industries  of  Venice  would  not  be  complete  without 
mentioning  the  hardy  race  of  fisherman  who  people  the  islands  of  the 
lagoon.    No  class  of  the  population  is  more  deserving  or  more  ill-re- 
quited, plying  their  toilsome  an<l  dangerous  trade  at  all  seasons  on  the 
treacherous  coast  of  Dalmatia,  their  earningsare  precarious  and  scanty. - 
Money  is  scarce,  and  wages  unusual  among  them,  their  custom  being  to^ 
divide  the  catch  on  a  system  of  their  own,  so  that  the  daily  gain  can ^ 
only  be  roughly  averaged.    It  is  estimated  that  in  ordinary  seasons  the 
padrone  or  skipper  of  a  boat  of  4  to  10  tons,  with  three  to  six  hands, ' 
inakes  at  most  3  lire  (58  cents)  a  day,  giving  1  or  2  each  tohi^  prew. 
Another  branch  of  the  trade,  the  cultivation  of  the  "«aZM"  or  fish  pre-v 
serves  in  the  wide  shiillows  of  the  lagoon,  is  often  lucrative.    Thesei 
spaces  are  leased  at  an  average  of  1,200  lire  to  the  heictare,  and  often' 
give  a  profit  of  8  per  cent,  or  more,  subject,  however,  to  great  variations. 
About  10,000  persons  in  the  province  live  in  different  ways  on  these: 
fisheries.     . 
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THE   COST  OF  LIVING  TO  THE  LABORING  CLASSES. 

The  proverbial  facilities  for  clieap  living,  so  often  resorted  to  formerly, 
are  fast  disappearing,  and  tbe  cost  of  the  necessaries  or  comforts  for  all 
classes  are  tending  to  the  level  of  other  countries.  Evidently  such  an 
aggravation  must  bear  with  double  weight  on  the  laborer  Whose  in- 
come cannot  be  brought  to  correspond  with  it,  even  by  the  force  of 
necessity.  Fortunately  ninch  that  is  indispensable  to  life  in  colder 
countries  is  here  comi)aratively  needless;  little  shelter  is  required  hy 
the  nature  of  the  climate,  and  comforts  are  indifferent  for  an  inierior 
so  little  frequented.  The  climate,  besides,  makes  sobriety  an  easy 
habit  and  a  condition  of  health.  The  constitutional  patience  and  en- 
durance of  the  Italian  peasant  do  the  rest  and  make  him,  if  not  the 
most  fortunate,  yet  generally  the  most  contented  of  proletaires. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  limit  of  cost  where  subsistence  is  possible  for 
the  laborer  here.  '  The  example  has  been  cited  of  a  family  whose  aver- 
age expense  per  day  fell  short  of  4  cents  a  head.  Those  who  forego 
salt  provisiotis  and  use  polenta  or  Indian  meal  alone,  and  theie  are  many 
such,  may  still  save  something,  but  these  are  extreme  cases  and  too 
often  end  in  disease  a  nd  prematnredeath.  In  general  tlie  Venetian  makes 
polenta  the  base  of  his  subsistence,  and  each  addition  to  this  staff  of 
life  marks  a  degree  of  well-being;  an  occasional  dish  of  salt  meat  and 
4  liter  of  wine  for  holidays  is  the  ordinary  fare  of  the  farmer.  His 
clothing  is  often  provided  in  i)art  from  the  cast-off  garments  of  his  i)a- 
trons ;  if  not  he  rarely  spends  more  than  $5.79  to  $9.65.  Fuel  he  gathers 
from  the  edge  of  the  forest  or  the  refuse  of  the  farm  when  it  is  not  fur- 
ni.sbed  him  as  an  allowance  or  perquisite.  Medical  attendance  and  medi- 
cine he  only  s])ends  for  if  comparatively  well  off;  provision  is  always 
made  by  the  authorities.  The  town  laborer  has  generally  the  same  or^ 
dinary;  he  gains  more,  but  the  higher  price  of  necessaries  and  the  temp- 
tations around  him  are  quite  sufiicient  to  absorb  the  difference. 

The  skilled  artisan  and  gondolier  of  Venice,  with  a  very  much  larger 
margin  of  casual  profits,  conforms  also  to  ihis  universal  househohl  re- 
gime from  choice  and  habit,  adding  to  it  frequently  a  mess  of  the  cheaper 
sorts  of  fresh  fish.  But  h's  wages  vary  constantly  with  the  chances  of 
bccnpation  or  the  migration  of  tourists,  and  as  he  generally  spends  his  af- ' 
flueuce  on  his  .personal  indulgence,  while  he  is  often  very  much  better 
off  than  the  average  of  his  class,  his  family  sometimes  fares  worse. 
With  or  without  a  family  he  spends  from  $115  to  $193  a  year,  ticcordiiig 
to  the  season  and  circumstances.  In  justice  to  him  it  should  be  ob- 
served that  he  is  heavily  taxed  for  license,  tools,^  maintenance  of  gon- 
dola, &c. 

In  addition  to  the  statement  above  given,  of  the  yearly  economy  of 
the  hired  laborer  on  a  mountain  farm,  another  may  be  added  here  show- 
ing the  annual  balance  of  a  small  tenant  farmer  in  the  wealthy  province 
of  Vicenza,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average  of  the  situation  of 
the  indepeudent  laborer  in  most  bran6hes  of  industry  throughout  the 
country. 
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Stateinettt  of  income  and  outlay  of  a  taboring  farmer  in  the  province  of  Vicmza  withfaniih 
of  eight  peraont  of  whom  tioo  men,  one  woman,  and  one  boy  labor. 


Inoon^e. 


Tear's  work  of  two  men 

Tear's  work  of  one  woman , 

Tear's  work  of  one  boy  .  .     - , 

Product  of  one-half  ounce  silkworm 
Product  of  garden,  hemp,  heans,  &c 

Profit  on  pig  and  chickens 

Gleaning,  faggots,  spinning,  &c 


Amount. 


$127  38 
23  16 
23  16 
8  68 
5  79 
12  54 
11  58 


Outlay. 


I      212  29 


Consnnlption  Indian  meal  and  a  little 

flour 

Kent  of  house  and  garden 

Salt,  i^rbyisions,  and  groceries 

Clothing  iuid  shoes 

Wear  and  supply  of  implements 

Cost  and  keep  of  pig 

Medicines  and  extras 


Amoimt 


$92  6< 

54  «4 

7  7S 

5  7! 


202  7C 


!For  occasional  laborers  the  usage  in  the  province  is  to  allow  285  working  days,  and  their  wages  are 
ordinai-Uy,  70  centimes  a  day  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  year;  1  franc  for  the  succeeding  four; 
1.25  for  the  next  two  months,  and  forthe  three  last  1  franc. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  WAGES. 

The  advance  in  w^ges,  and  on  the  whole  an  advance  must  be  ad- 
mitted, has  been  less  sensible  during  the  period  under  consideration 
than  in  those  which  preceded  it  since  annejcation  to  the  new  kingdom. 
It  has  been  an  interval  of  retarded  progress  and  of  discouragementfor 
the-sanguine  anticipations  of  a  better  future  for  Venice.  The  difficulty 
of  renewing  former  ti-eaties  of  commerce^  and  the  tendency  to  protec- 
tionist reaction  in  neighboring  countries  have  slackened  the  current  of 
exports  which  gave  so  much  promise  in  its  beginning.  The  special  in- 
dustries of  the  place  are  suffering  from  overproduction,  while  indiffer- 
ent harvests  and  inundation  have  diminished  the  call  for  profitable  la- 
bor.- Asa  result  industry  of  every  kind  is  rather  in  a  state  of  sufferanoBj; 
and  wages  in  the  less  prosperous  districts  have  remained  stationary,  or 
in  some  cases  declined.  Reports  on  this  ^oint  vary  greatly,  and  even 
where  an  advance  is  noted,  it  seems  confined  to  favored  localities,  in- 
tervening districts  of  the  same  region  showing  no  improvement..  Toward 
Verona  and  Vicenza,  the  most  fertile  and  prosperous  portion  of  the  ter- 
ritory at  all  times,  the  farm-hand  now  gets  from  1  to  1.50  lire  and  very 
exceptionally  2  lire  (38  cents),  while  in  other  neighborhoods  the  old 
rates  of  70  centimes  to  1  lira  remains  unaltered.  Taking  the  genertji 
average,  however,  farm  wages  are  estimated  to  have  gained  from  10  to 
20  per  cent,  in  the  western  half  of  the  territory,  which  forms  part  of  the 
Lombard  plain.  Effectively,  the  workman  receives  more,  being  pa^^ 
in  currency  at  par  instead  Of  the  paper  from  10^  to  15  per  cent.  beloff| 
but  as  the  change  has  had  little  effect  on  prices,  his  relative  conditioil! 
remains  the  same.  In  Venice  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  introduction  of 
new  branches  of  industry  will  eventually  improve  the  demand  and  retri^ 
bution  of  labor,  but  their  effect  is  not  perceptible  as  yet. 

HABITS  OP  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 


Few  communities  could  be  found  where  a  normal  condition  of  hopelesl 
want,  of  insufficient  or  unwholesome  subsistence,  or  of  enforced  idleneSf 
would  be  endured  with  such  patient  resignation  and  so  little  disordep 

The  constitutional  debility  induced  by  climate  and  the  habit  of  pri- 
vation doubtless  lessen  the  energy  that  might  revolt  against  such  un- 
natural conditions,  while  the  general  ignorance  of  a  better  state  has  in 
a  great  measure  barred  access  to  the  suggestions  of  discontent  or 
socialistic  speculation.    All  the  habits  of  the  Venetian  are  influen©  " 
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by  the  TtanchalO/nt  ifiertia  which  forms  the  base  of  his  temperament ; 
his-  work  is  neither  rapid  nor  careful ;  his  movements  neither,  active 
nor  regular;  his  pleasures  never  boisterous  nor  his  passions  violent ; 
though  he  will  often  deprive  himself  of  bread  rather  than  forego  his 
scanty  ration  of  wine,  he  is  not  given  to  drunkenness,  and  his  wordy 
'disputes  rarely  lead  to  assault  and  battery.  Gallantry  is  his  principal 
instinct,  but  as  this  generally  ends  in  marriage  it  has  its  gobd  side ; 
inordinate  eating  is  a  coveted  enjoyment,  biit  such  abuses  are  necessa- 
rily rare;  the  lottery  is  a  weakness  also,  but  is  not  with  him  lihe 
besotted  passion  so  frequent  in  Southern  Italy ;  gaming  is  rare  other- 
wise. The  Venetian,  in  town  or  country,  is  generally  free  from  vices 
or  bad  passions.  He  is  economical  from  necessity,  and,  far  from  the 
temptations  of  the  town,  is  mnch  attached  to  his  family,  docile  and 
amiable. 

But  this  negative  merit  of  temperament  carries  with  it  the  want  of 
qualities  still  more  necessary  to  successful  industry.  Enterprise,  activ- 
ity, conscientious  work,  scrupulous  fulfillment  of  contracts — in  all  these 
points,  whether  from  constitutional  indolence  or  insufftcient  hope  of 
reward,  the  laborer  here  is  but  indifferently  reliable;  some  of  these  de- 
ficiencies must  in  justice  be  charged  to  the  conviction  that  no  amount 
of  zeal  or  effort  can  find  adequate  compensation  or  secure  a  clientele  in 
the  shifting  mass  of  strangers  who  mostly  employ  him.  With  the  con- 
tadino  the  fault  is  oftener  due  to  the  apathy  of  ignorance.  In  Venice 
one  is  struck  by  tbe  extraordinary  number  of  small  wine-shops,  but  the 
,  fact  is  explained  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  place.  The  houses 
having  no  cellars,  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  wine  for  family  nse,  and 
the  shops  are  inerely  deposits  for  general  distribution  of  sujiplies  from 
the  mainland  renewed  every  few  days.  < 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYEE  ANB   EMPLOY^. 

The  coiitinual  shifting  of  tenants,  and  the  frequent  movements  of 
the  attisan  from  one  workshop  to  another,  allow  few  permanent  con- 
,  hections  of  the  kind.  The  employer,  without  a  steady  run  of  work  to 
rely  on,  cannot  maintain  a  permanent  corps  of  aids,  and  these  in  their 
turn  feel  no  personal  attachment  where  they  are  only  called  for  the 
necessities  of  the  moment.  The  tenant  farmer  rarely  sees  his  propri- 
etor, atid  regards  the  agent,  with  whom  he  deals,  as  his  natural  enemy 
and  oppressor.  He  himself  needs  little  outside  assistance  to  cultiyaite 
his  few  acres  in  ordinary  times,  and  when  forced  to  resort  to  it,  his  own 
narrow  circumstances  leave  him  little  room  for  generosity.  In  the  few 
establishments  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  a  body  of  permanent 
operatives,  the  managers  make  praiseworthy  efforts  to  promote  the 
well-being  of  their  dependents  and  conciliate  their  goodwill,  as  well  as 
to  create  the  feeling  of  social  unity  and  sperit  de  corps  necessary  for 
their  efficient  afction.  Those  of  the  semi-artistic  laboratories  of  Venice, 
and  Marano  also,  which  have  acquired  consistence  and  reputation,  are 
not  without  a  certain  fraternity  of  art,  and  something  of  the  sjmpathy 
of  master  and  pupil,  which  animated  the  ancient  studios.  It  is  here 
principally  that  one  may  find  that  fixity  of  occupation  and  attachment 
to  it  indispensable  to  effort  or  success.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
inchoate  state  of  industry  here  should  make  this  the  exception,  leaving 
master  and  operative  in. the  generality  of  cases  to  the  indifferent  regard 
of  a  chance  connection.  1     , 
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OEGANIZATION  OP  LABOR. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  relations  imply  and  proceed  from  a  genera 
Tvantof  that  i)erinaneiit  association  of  effort  which  is  a  principal  force 
of  modern  industry,  and,  in  fact,  such  organization  of  labor  for efficienej 
and  economy  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  special  establishments  aUudec 
to  above,  modeled  on  the  pattern  of  older  foundations  of  the  sam( 
nature  in  other  countries.  A|)art  from  such  cases  where  the  use  o 
machinery  enforces  a  corresponding  regularity  in  the  operations  of  th( 
whole  force,  and  the  mass  of  operatives  makes  discipline  indispensable 
the  emi)loyment  of  labor  is  left  to  the  control  of  tradition,  usage,  or  thi 
necessities  of  the  moment.  The  artisan  idles  his  craft  surrounded  bj 
his  "  corfipagnons,'"  all  following  the  same  simple  process,  and  fashioning 
the  same  product  with  such  skill  or  talent  as  they  may  possess,  withottl 
a  thought  of  specialty  or  division  of  labor.  With  the  same  simph 
directness  the  farmer  or  the  weaver  spends  the  anxious  toil  of  the  faniilj 
on  the  instrument  of  common  subsistence,  and  shares  the  product  witl 
his  landlord,  or  sells  it  tVom  hand  to  hand  in  the  nearest  mat  ket  town 
Where  help  is  em)doyed  it  is  oftener  for  the  job  in  hand,  and  the  helf 
obtainable  is  not  of  a  kind  to  recommend  itself  for  a  more  permanenj 
engagement.  To  remedy  this  defect  as  well  as  the  incorrigible  wo» 
chalance  of  the  laborer,  payment  "  a  cottime,"  or  by  the  piece,  is  th( 
effectual  means,  and  this  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  universal  ciis 
toni  even  iu  industrial  establishments  where  it  is  not  usual  in  othei 
countries. 

Much  of  this  occasional  hired  labor  is  furnished  by  bands  of  wander 
ing  peasants,  who  descend  from  the  neighboring  highlands  at  harvest 
in  search  of  the  occu))atiou  wanting  for  them  at  home. 

1  f,  from  another  point  of  view,  the  expression  "  organization  of  labor' 
should  be  referred  to  an,y  association  for  concerted  action  to  defend 
themselves,  or  extort  concessions  from  capital  or  employers,  it  may  bt 
said  at  once  that  no  permanent  organization  of  the  kind  is  known  here; 
except  perhaps  a  federation  of  journeymen  printers  of  the  Kingdom,  sc 
inconsiderable  iu  number  and  resources  that  in  eleven  strikes  during 
the  past  fifteen  years  it  has  only  obtained  50  centimes  advance  (9.J  cents^ 
of  days'  wages,  about  the  natural  gain  of  industry  in  general.  In  fad 
the  i)resent  state  of  labor  hardly,  permits  such  manuevers  Strngglihj 
for  existence  in  all  its  branches,  there  is  no  margin  of  profit  to  be  dis 
puted  for.  To  save  the  industry  itself  from  sinking  emplo5'ers  and  em 
ploy6s  must  make  common  cause.  For  the  capitalist,  otj  his  side,  coal itioi 
would  be  without  oolleagiies  or  pur[)ose.  He  already  commands  an  uij 
limited  mass  of  labor  on  his  own  terms ;  more  than  living  wages  he  can 
not  afford,  and  has  no  com[)etitors,  as  each  considerable  industrial  en 
terprise  is  nearly  unique  of  its  kind. 

PREVALENCE   OF   STRIKES. 

Occasionally  the  caintalist  or  his  agent  abuses  his  position  .and  en 
^roaches  on  the  inviolable  limit  of  subsistence  for  the  operative,  who 
driven  to  despair,  reacts  or  refuses  longer  to  strive  for  the  impossible 
Some  diflBculties  of  this  kind  have  occurred  recently,  but  the  necea 
sities  of  the  case  are  generally  so  obvious  that  both  parties  abandoi 
withoutdelay  the  useless  attempt.  In  a  case  of  the  kind  during  th 
past  year  at  Treviso,  the  lessee  of  a  large  estate  in  the  neighborhaal 
pursued  and  insulted  by  his  infuriated  laborers,  after  an  exposure!  ii 
court  of  his  vexations  aiid  extortions,  was  forced  to  abandon  his  lease 
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Within  the  last  few  days  the  presumed  discovery  of  a  systematic  spolia- 
tion of  opera/tives  in  certain  jSablic  works  on  the  Adige  led  tb  the  sui- 
cide of  one  of  the  contractors,  and  it  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  gentle  and 

(Unresisting nature  of  the  population  that  no  disturbance  had  takeif  piac& 
at  the,time.  These  momentary  revolts  of  the  operative,  when  they  oc- 
cur, are  easily  appeased  and  generally  at  his  expense. 

No  strikes  either  serious  or  prolonged  have  ever  happened.  Since 
1878  but  nine-are  recorded  for  the  territory,  and  several  of  these  arose 
from  the  petulance  of  work  women  or  questions  of  regulation,  Dhat  of 
the  Venetian  gondoliers,  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  omnibus  steam- 
ers, was  the  only  one  of  sufficient  importance  to  attract  attention  away 
from  the  immediate  locality.  None  of  these  strikes  was  attended  witjL 
violence  or  injury,  but  one  lasted  a  week  or  engaged  as  many  as  one 

:  hundred  laborers,  and  all  either  failed  or  were  compromised. 

Neither  ^arbitration  ^jor  the  public  force  was  required  in  any  case,  and 
such  trifling  incidents  scarcely  deserve  mention.  In  fact,  no  i^trikes 
in  Italy  have  ever  taken  an  alarming  character,  nor  can  do  so  while  the 
dissemination  of  laborers  and  their  scanty  gains  put  it  out  of  their 

I  power  either  to  concoct  action  in  great  masses,  or  to  bear  the  expense 
of  a  prolonged  cessation  of  work. 

POOD   PURCHASES. 

While  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  legal  sanction  for  any  dictation 
,  of  the  kind,  yet  in  realitj'  the  rural  laborer  iS  rarely  free  in  this  respect. 
We  have  seen  that  the  farm  hand  receives  his  pay  in  the  smallest  pos- 
sible proportion  of  cash,  supplemented  by  a  medley  of  provisions  and  al- 
lowances. The  herdsman,  the  teamstet,  the  dairyman,  &c.,  are  subjected 
to  a  fetill  more  complicated  regime.  The  contract  of  the  tenant  farmer 
wirh  his  landlord  is  always  a  sort  of  pat-tnership  of  labor  and  fixed 
fcapital,  where  money  payments  do  not  enter,  so  that  in  the  wages  of 
rural  labor  they  may  be  said  to  be  the  exception,  and  hardly  represeut 
the  small  remnant  of  special  necessities  which  cannot  be  supplied  in 
product.  The  natural  result  of  such  ,usages  is  that  the  laborer  is  always 
in  running  account  Avith  hisemployerorfurnisher,  generally  in  his  debt, 
and  dependent  on  him  for  the  necessaries  which  he. is  forced  to  accepti 
on  any  terms  which  it  may  please  his  creditor  to  impose.  The  history 
is  an  old  one,  and  the  extreme  scarcity  of  ready  money  in  the  region 
revealed  by  the  facts  themselves  aggravate'  its  repetition  here. 

The  town  laborer  generally  receives  his  pay  inrcash  and  spends  it  at 
his  will.  Here  the  habit  of  running  accounts  and  compensation  in  kind 
is  uncalled  for.  The  Italian,  besides,  is  prudent  and  sparing,  and  one 
of  his  first  precautions  is  to  keep'  out  of  debt.  His  connection  with  his 
employer  is  as  loose  and  casual  as  it  is  tyrannical  with  the  rustic.  His 
'  credit'is  doubtful,  and  his  extrg.vagances  would,  find  no  indulgence  save 
with  thte  bureau  of  charity.  His  labor  is  paid  mostly  by  the  piece  and, 
;  in  the  currency  of  the  country,  coin  or  paper,  now  at  par,  with  no  ap- 
I)arent  preference  for  either. 

OO-OPEEATIVE  SOCIETIES.  ! 

The  Venetian  workman  is  at  his  first  essiiys  in  the  difficult  art  of 
financial  combination,  and  circumstances  dp  not  favor  him.  The  dis- 
semination and  .transient  grouping  of  his  class  make  it  unsafe;  his 
own  want  of  prjeparation  and  cultivation  make  him  unapt  for  such 
long-headed  and  l^rreaching  projects,    Much  movement,  however,  has 
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taken  place  within  the  last  few  years  for  the  forndation  of  workingmen 
societies  in  the  townsj  but  almost  exclusively  for  purposes  of  mutuj 
assistance.  The  co-operative  form,  requiring  a  more  practical  realize 
tion  and  more  ready  capital^  has  only  been  attempted  in  veiry  excej 
tional  cases,  and  cannot  be  said  to  depend  on  the  unaided  resources  e 
management  of  the  operatives.  A  store  has  been  implanted  in  cot 
nection  with  the  frifcudly  society  of  the  woollen  mills  at  Schio,  bi 
it  is  a  part  of  the  general  system  of  benevolent  institutions  created  b 
the  direction  of  that  establishment  for  the  benefit  of  its  employ^*  an 
guaranteed  by  the  funds  of  the  establishment.  The  same  may  be  sai 
of  a  combination  among  the  chiefs  of  the  several  manufactories  of  glas 
beads  at  Murano  for  furnishing  provisions  at  a  reduced  price  to  thei 
workmen,  and  on  a  smaller  scale  in  that  of  common  blown  glass  at  th 
same  place.  The  employes  of  the  railway  station  opened  a  co-operativ 
store  on  their  own  account  a  few  months  since;  of  course  its  succes 
is  still  a  problem  until  the  result  of  the  ye^.r's  exercise  can  be  known 
©o-operative  production  has  not  been  attempted  in  any  regular  form 
though  two  of  the  friendly  societies  here  possess  some  material  for  th 
purpose,  a  few  presses  belonging  to  that  of  the  printers,  and  a  smal 
boat-yard  presented  to  the  ship  carpenters  by  a  liberal  benefactor. 

But  if  independent  co-operation  is  as  yet  beyond  the  means  of  th 
,  laborer,  friendly  societies  for  mutual  assistance  have  been  multiplied 
perhaps,  to  ejicess,  each  corps,  or  rather,  each  local  group  of  artisans 
joining  their  enthusiasm  and  their  small  contributions,  with  exaggpra 
ted  confidence  in  the  future  benefit.  Apartfrom  a  considerable  numbe 
of  unfortunate  beginnings,  there  are  now  thirty-three  in  Yenice  and  thi 
,  environs,  and  many  more  in  the  centers  of  the  territory.  No  completi 
account  of  their  situation  exists,  and  a  detailed  examination,  were  it  pos 
sible,  would  be  tedious  and  unsatisfactory.  One  only^  not  among  th( 
prober  working  class— that  of  the  engineers  and  architects — has  accu 
mulated  a  capital  of  $35,898,  and  two  others  of  $9,600.  The  first  o 
these  was  founded  in  1869,  and  may  be  said  to  have  given  proofs  of  so 
iidityj  though  formed,  like  tb«  two  others  (of  physicians  aijd  conlmercia 
agents),  of  class  not  likely  to  strain  its  resources.  The  rest  possesi 
Sums  of  from  a  ffew  hundred  up  to  $3,860,  and  do  not  reach  an  aver 
age  of  144  members.  On  such  slender  assurance  they  promise  aid  ii 
sickness,  indemnities,  pensions,  survivances,  &c. 

To  intelligent  friends  of  the  movement  here,  it  offers,  in  its  presen 
fragmentary  state,  no  guarantee  of  cohgistence  or  success.  A  conclu 
sive  expression  of  this  opinion  occurs  in  the  recent  report  of  a  parlia 
'  mentary  commission  on  the  subject.  After  stating  the  want  of  an  ac 
count  of  the  situation  of  such  societies  since  1878,  and  the  discouraging 
character  of  what  is  known,  the  Report  goes  on  to  quote  and  adopt  thi 
conclusions  of  an  inquest  of  that  date : 

(1)  That  the  generality  of  these  societies  have  fixed  their  rattis  of  contribution  an( 
assistance  o^i  no  calculation' to -warrant  the  System  adopted.  "  **  *  (3)  Tha 
those  whose  situation  has  heen  technically  anttlyzed  are  destined,  if  notiuodilied,  ti 
certain  failure.  '  i 

GENERAL   CONDITION   OP   THE   WORKING  PEOPLE. 

Dwellings.— la  every  estimate  of  the  relative  well-being  of  the  Vehitiai 
laborer,  it  sbould  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  climate  makes  life  in  the  opei 
air  i)rel'erable  most  of  the  year,  and  even  with  the  middle  classes  fires  an 
very  rarely  used  at  any  season.  This  is  often  doubtless  for  reasons  a 
■economy,  but  it  proves  that  life  is  supportable  without  them  and  re 
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lieves  the  poor  from  a  heavy  item  of  cixpeijee.  It  explains  also.the  pos- 
sibility of  existence  in- the  ill-closed  and  denuded  walls  which  he  gen. 
erally  inhabits.  The  farm  houses  of  the  well-to-tlo  cultivator  are  ofter 
models  of  solidity  and  even  of  elegance ;  the  unfortunate  are  camppd 
rather  than  lodged  in  hovels  of  every  grade  of  misery  and  dilapidation 
down  to  tl^  huts  of  cane  and  rushes,  where  the  fever-stricken  marsh^ 
prowlers  of  the  lower  lagoon  sometimes  harbor  themselves ;  but  in  the 
home  of  architecture  good  construction -is  the  rule,  and  the  dwelling 
even  of  the  Istborer  is  generally  solid  and  convenient,  Th^  want  of  the 
appliances  for  coinfort,  and  the  dampness  consequent  on  its  never  being 
heated,  certainly  give  it  a  cheerless  feeling,  but  to  this  he  is  insensible, 
and  it  serves  well  enough  for  the  scanty  use  he  makes  of  it.  In  Venice 
and  the  smaller  cities  the  workman  often  has  his  lodging  in  abandoned 
palaces  of  the  noblest  architecture,  and  neither  finds  it  more  cheerful 
nor  remains  in  it  more  willingly. 

An  account  of  the  ordinary  food  of  the  population  has  been  already 
given  in  answering  query  No.  2. 

Clothing — The  clothing  of  the  laborer  is  the  ordinary  mixture  of  cot- 
ton and  wpolen  goods  in  common  use  elsewhere,  but  neither  so  solid  oi 
|S0  well  made  as  those  worn  by  the  workman  in  England  or  America, 
He  affects  no  special  fashion  in  the  cut  of  his  dress,  and  is  only  distin- 
guishable from  his  compeer  in  the  rest  of  Western  Eurppe  by  his  taste  foi 
gay  colors.  The  last  traces  of  picturesque  local  costume  are  still  seeii 
in  the  rough  friese  ciapotes  and  woolen  caps  of  the  Ohioggia  tisherm^n 
and  the  showy  handkerchief  loosely  knotted  on  the  head  of  the  Bel- 
Innese  peasant  girl.  The  town  workman  wears  the  inferior  half-wooleij 
cloths  now  fabricated  at  low  prices  here  in  imitation  of  the  French 
B0uveat6,  and  follows  completely  the  fashion  of  the  day.  Underclothing 
of  coarse  cotton  or  woolen  netting  is  considered  indispensable  for  de- 
fense against  the  extreme  dampness  of  the  air,  and  is  always  worn  it  it 
can  be  affbrded. 

In  the  present  state  of  affairs  the  chances  of  bettering  their  condition 
are  slender  for  the  mass  of  the  laboring  population,  since,  as  has  been 
seen,  an  adequate  subsistence  for  the  time  being  is  beyond  the  reach  ol 
the  maj6ri]ty.  For  thei  si,mple  manual  or  the  small  farmer,  it  is  good 
fortune  when  he  finds  the  means  of  supporting  life  to  the  end  of  the 
year,  avoiding  debt  at  the  expense  of  privation.  The  artisan,  especially 
if  occupied  with  objects  of  taste  and  fashion,  may  always  profit  by  his 
superior  talent,  but  this  talent  rarely  goes  with  the  thrift  tb  use  it 
wisely,  and  his  life,  as  it  js,  offers  so  much  of  easy  enjoyment  that  thert? 
is  little  incentive,  to  foresight  or  economy.  Generallv,  he  enjoys  his 
present,  which  is  tolerable  enough.  Sickness  is  too  rare  and  old  agei 
too  far  off"  to  give  him  much  concerq. 

-  Savings  banks — The  statistics  of  the  various  savings  banks  and  similar 
Institutions  give  a  significant  judication  of  the  economical  habits  of  the 
people,  compared  with  those  of  other  regions  in  the  same  stage  of  civili- 
zation. The  statement  of  the  principal  of  these  establishments,  grouped 
together  for  the  past  year,  1883,  are  as  follows: 


:£egioD. 


Collecting 
'  offices. 


Number 
of  deposit- 
ors. 


■Whole 
ampniili  of 
deposits. 


Piedmont . 
IfOmbardy 
Smilia.... 
Tuscany . . 
Yenteia... 


621 
729 
268 
319 
24G 


235,  537 
552, 4.17 
274,  521 
23U,  398 
108, 631 


22,  690,  518 
77, 878, 64e 
27,640,933 
21,702,  37t 
14,076,42f 
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Analyzing  these  figures  in  relation  to  the  population  of  the  respect 
ive  regions,  they  are  as  follows : 


m 

ift:  <,. 


Popnlatioif 

I)ecem1)er 

31,  1881. 


Nnmber  of 

iufaabit- 

ants  for  one 

collecting 

ofiQce. 


Number  of 

credits 
for  1,000  in- 
habitants. 


Credit  pel 

inhabit- 

ant. 


Piedmont. 
Xombardy 

Smilia 

Tuscany . . 
Tenezia  .. 


3, 179. 323 
3, 750,  061 
2,  227,  346 
2, 242, 476 
2,  873,  961 


5,119 
5,144 
8,311 
-  7,029 
11,  683 


74 
148 
128 

ao3 

-  38 


»7  1 
20  7i 
11  0 
96 
49 


SAFETY  OP  EMPLOY]&S. 

The  difficulties  of  existence,  as  well  as  the  extreme  rarity  of  large  eul 
.  tlvation  by  hi;red  labor  or  of  great  agglomerations  of  laborers  of  anj 
kind,  do  not  tend  to  produce  community  of  feeling  between  employer! 
and  employes,  and  the  general  looseness  of  such  relations  is  the  sam'i 
ill  town  and  (jountry.  In  the  larger  industrial  establishments,  howevef 
thfre  is  a  sincere  effort  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the  operativeSj  at 
tested  by  constant  proofs  of  active  benevolence.  The  institutions  ere 
ated  by  the  administration  of  the  woolen  mills  at  Sohio  are  remarkablj 
examples  of  the  kind.  Hospital  schools  and  asylums,  library  and  read 
ins  room,  gymnasium  and  baths,  a  club,  and  an  amateur  theater,  besides 
those  of  more  material  necessity,  the  savings  bank,  the  friendly  society, 
and  the  co  operative  store  are  provided  by  the  care  and  expense  of  the  di 
rection  and  maintained  from  the  funds  of  the  establishment.  An  artick 
of  the  statute  provides  that  the  first  repartition  of  earnings  after  provid 
iag  for  interest  of  capital  and  before  declaring  a  dividend,  shall  always  be 
appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  these  institutions,  and  in  fact^  dur 
:  ing  several  recent  years,  this  appropriation'  figures  in  the  balance  ol 
V  the  establishment,  though  no  dividend  wals  declared.  These  humane 
provisions  are  more  or  less  imitated  in  smaller  establishments,  as,  foi 
instance,  in  (he  glass  manufactories  of  Marano,  already  noticed,  and  in 
that  of  sulphur  matches  of  Sigs.  Baschiera  &  Co.,  where  the  directors 
accord  $20  as  a  marriage  present  to  each  young  girl  at  her  wedding 
and  a  subsidy  of  $6  to  each  woman  for  her  confinement.  Such  proofe  oi 
active  sympathy  from  the  chiefs  of  these  little  communities  produce  s 
general  good  feeling,  attested  by  the  quiet  tenor  of  their  operation^ 
thus  far.  ' 

Eroper  arrangetnehts  for  the  safety  of  the  operatives  are  rigorouslj 
exacted  by  the  authorities,  and  are  always  stibject  to  the  examination 
and  approval  of  a  commission.  Public  sentiment  is  strong  on  this  sab 
ject,  and  in  case  of  accident,  which  can  be  attributed  to  negligeflce'  oi 
insufficient  precaution  on  the  part  of  employers,  they  axe  liable  to  crim 
inaland  civil  action. 

In  regard  to  the  provision  for  workmen  in  case  of  accident  the  Gov 
,  ernmeut,  in  the  tutelary  spirit  of  European  legislation,  has  assumed  th( 
charge  of  insurance  to  the  laborer  by  founding  (la^v  of  July  8,  '1883)  i 
bureau  and  fund  for  the  piirpose.  A  royal  decree  of  May,  in  the  pres 
ent  year,  publishes  the  definitive  regulation,  and  ordains  the  commence 
ment  of  its  operations.  Its  principal  dispositions  may  be  resumed  as 
follows:  ,  , 

Insurance  is  confined  to  accidents  of  labor  exclusively^  and  provid©e''foi 
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cases  of  'death  and  of  incc^pdeity,  permanent  or  temporary,  caused  by  such 
accidents.  The  contract  of  insurance  may  be  individual  (for  one  per- 
son), collective  (for  several),  or  collective  combined  (assumed  by  an  em- 
ployer to  cover  the  risks  of  his  workmen  and  his  civil  responsibility  to- 
gether). The  insurance  may  be  for  one  year  of  a  term  of  years,  and  the 
indemnity  is  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  premium^  limited  for  the 
smallest  simple  premium,  in  case  of  death  or  permanent  incapacity,  to 
$193 ;  for  temporary  incapacity,  to  $1.93  per  day,  with  reduction  after 
ninety  idays.;  and  finally,  the  eventual  profits  of  each  five  years'  operation 
are  distributed,  one  half  to  those  who  have  received  indemnities  during 
the  period,  the  other  half  to  replace  the  guarantee  of  government. 

I  CAUSES  WHICH  LEAD  TO  EMIGEATION. 

Definitive  emigration  is  almost  always  the  refuge  of  extreme  destitu- 
tion, and  is  only  resorted  to  at  the  last  extremity.  It  has  been  accom- 
panied in  several  recent  cases- by  such  abuses  and  distress  that  it  is 
now  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  precautious  of  govern  taent.  in  the 
choice  of  their  destination  emigrants  are  influenced  primarily  by  the 
representations  of  agents  interested  in  enrolling  them  for  a  given  point. 
When  guided  in  their  choice  by  inclination  alone,  there  is  much  to  at- 
tract them  to  Montevideo  and  the  Argentine  Republic — similarit\  6f 
climate  and  language,  the  instinctive  sympathy  for  a  latin  race,  the 
simple  inode  pf  life,  and  above  all  the  force  of  example,  and  the  assur- 
ance of  aid  and  sympathy  from  compatriots.  In  recent  years  consider- 
able numbers  have  gone4:6  the  United  States  and  Brazil.  For  the  latter 
country  there  has  been  daring  the  last  few  years  an  active  recruiting 
agency  in  operation  amoijg  th6  rural  population. 

There  is  also  a  constant  temporary  emigration  across  the  frontier 
for  more  remunerative  labor  in  surrounding  cohntries  as  well  as  for  em- 
ployment on  the  Servian  and  Turkish  railways.  From  these  excursions 
of  a  season  or  a  term  of  years  the  emigrant  who  finds  his  condition 
better  than  in  Italy  generally  >  brings  back  a  portion  of  his  gains  to 
^relieve  the  penury  of  Lis  £oine.  Many  families  in  the  diflScult  existence 
of  the  mountain  districts  only  retrieve  the  inevitable  deficit  of  the  year 
with  the  supplement  of  such  outside  earnings. 

The  emigrants  of  both,  categories,  jiermanent  and  temporary,  are,  with 
few  excpptions,  either  simple  day  laborers,  or  small  farmers  reduced  to 
the  expedient  by  the  impossibility  of  subsistence,  or  ruined  by  some 
yisitation  of  the  elements.  The  artisan,  whatever  his  circumstances, 
very  rarely  emigrates.  His  is  much  less  liable  to  extreme  tnisfortunes, 
and  the  life  he  is  accustomed  to,  however  precarious,  offers  him  so  many 
toOHjpensations  that  he  does  not  often  renounce  it  willingly. 

FEMALE  LA.BOE. 

The  employment  of  women  in  occupations  requiring  business  capacity 
and  education,  so  frequent  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  is  nowhere  seen 
in  Italy,  a  ditterence  certainly  to  be  regretted,  since  many  branches  of 
useful  labor  which  offer  support  and  independence  to  large  classes  of 
women  elsewhere  are  thus  closed  to  them  here  where  they  are  not  less 
peeessary.  The  shop  girl,  the  waitress,  the  female  clerk  and  accountant, 
the  telegraph  employ^,  and  the  government  clerk  are  unknown  here. 
To  the  teamed  professions  no  access  js  accorded  them.  Apart  from  the 
strictly  feminine  occupations,  the  female  takes  no  share  in  the  labors  o£ 
daily  life,  except  in  thfe  lowest  social  grade,  where  she  aids  man  in  the 
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field  as  Ilia  helpmate  in  all  the  toils  of  existence,  or  when  young,  ant 
vigorous,  as  the  least  expensive  beast  of  bui'den.  Therei  are  man^ 
causes  for  this ;  the  prejudices  and  usdges  of  a  southern  race,  the  an 
cieut  seclusion  of  the  sex,  the  want  of  suf&cifent  occupation  for  the  nial( 
population ;  above  all,  the  indolence  and  incapacity  of  the  women  them 
selves.  Heretofore  they  have  had  no  sphere  of  action  beyond  the  house 
hold  or  the  convent.  But  what  society  and  legislation  refused  the  re 
quirements  of  progress  begin  to  effect'by  force  of  necessity.  At  presen 
the  only  stated  and  regular  outside  employment  for  women  is  in  thi 
few  industrial  establishments  on  modern  systems'  more  or  less  recently 
implanted.  In  such  a  state  of  things  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  oi 
classify  them  with  any  approach  to  exactness  or  to  assign  them  anj 
fixed  conditions  of  time  or  salary.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  theii 
■wages  follow  those  of  men  in  their  variations,  but  are  less  suTjjfect  t< 
differences  in  individual  capacity,  averaging  in  the  mass  aboilt  half  the 
amount.  Commencing  at  7  cents  or  even  atocents  for  the  faggot  gatherei 
or  water  carrier  on  the  farm,  they  rarely  exceed  28  cents  per  day  forthi 
skilled  workman  in  the  city,  averaging  about  MJ  cents,  which  is  in' fad 
the  ordinary  gain  of  the  majority  of  capaye  women  in  the  towns ;  else 
wtere  the  average  would  not  be  above  8  or  9  cents,  and  scanty  as  the  sun 
appears,  there  is  probably  less  suffering  than  in  many  other  countriei 
with  better  wages.  Marriage  is  more  general  here  among  the  worfcinj 
class,  and  these  women  are  very  rarely  alone,  so  that  their  labor  is  oftei 
in  reality  only  a  side  resource  or  even  a  supply  for  extras  of  dress  and  or 
naraent.  In  the  factory  they  are  generally  employed  for  ten  hours  a  day 
At  home  their  hours  of  labor  are  as  difficult  to  fix  as  their  rate'  of  wageS 
turning  to  the  loom  or  needle  when  free  from  domestic  cares,  whilinj 
away  the  long  afternooi^s  in  sauntering,  gossip,  or  stringing  beads',  ii 
groups  on  the  doorstep,  the  hours  pass  uncounted,  and  the  gain  con 
cerns  tjhem  little,  and  this  desultory  occupation  is  the  prevailing  forn 
of  female  industry.  ■ 

V   MOBAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OP  FEMALE  LABORERS.' 

From  an  English  or  American  point  of  view  their  mdraland  physica 
cofldition  wouM  not  stand  high.  No  great  care  has  been  taken  •witj 
them,  either  for  education  or  the  formation  of  character;  few  of  then 
can  r^ad  or  write,  and  those  who  possess  such  accomplishments  mato 
little  use  of  them.  / 

Their  physical  condition  are  those  already  described  at  length  for  th( 
population  in  general,  with  the  difference  that  their  scant  wages  anc 
dei)endence  on  the  other  sex  do  not  permit  them  the  lion's  share  in  the 
division  of  necessaries.  Yet  absence  of  care  with  constant  life  anc 
movement  in  the  open  air  get  the  better  of  such  drawbacks,  and  th( 
superior  development  of  the  sex  here  is  proverbial.  The  flimsy  and  tat 
tered  di-ess  for  all  seasons,  the  unhealthy  color,  sometimes  tell  of  priva 
tion,  but  the  flue  form  and  careless  grace  of  manner  bear  no  trace  a 
suffering,  But  that  the  agents  of  disease  still  do  their  work,  howevei 
insidiously,  is  proved  by  the  unnatural  proportion  of  pulmonary  and  in 
,testinal  complaints  in  the  sanrtary  statistics  of  th^  city  and  region. 

The  abundance  of  public  aiid  private  charity  is  a  privilege  of  Italy 
Independently  of  the  hospitals  and  asylums  maintained  by  the  admin 
istration  in  every  coilsiderable  center  of  population,  andof  the  fund  ao 
cumulated!  by  the  bequests  and  endowments -of  successive  centuries 
ami)i  nting  at  presen^/  to  ^.8^523,642,  with  an  income  from  interesjt  an< 
otb<'r  sources  $849,569,  and  an  actual  disposable  sum  of  $l,4li,6fll6! 
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'  the  management  of  which  Requires  an  important  body  of  administration 
i  in  itself,  there  are  other  pious  and  benevolent  foandations  for  shelter- 
ing the  ^ged'and  abandoned,  for  the  education  of  indigent  phildren^ 
young  girls,  &c.,  some  of  which  were  described  in  my  recent  report  in 
answer  , to  the  "Trade  guild  circular."  Apart  from  these  refugees  ol 
poverty  special  funds  have  been  bequeatihed  by  charitable  testators  for 
jttie  annual  distribution  of  small  sums  to  the  deserving  ^^s  rewards,  en- 

'■>;:(.^ouragements,  marriage  portions,  &c.  A  characteristic  trait  of  man- 
;ners  is  also  the  custom  among  the  wealthy  of  celebrating  every  impor- 
tant family  event  with  largesses  to  the  poor,  sometimes  of  considerable 
amount.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  large  current  of  beneficence  should 
effeiit  so  little  permanent  good,  and  the  fact  suggests  the  possibility  that 
it  may  defeat  its  own  end.  It  should  be  added  that  the  Government  is 
'earnest  in  promoting  the  extension  of  common  schools,  the  maintenance 

,     of  which  is  obligatory  on  the  finances  of  every  commune,  unless  inability 

be  proved.  ~ 

lu  the  great  industrial  centers  these  general  provisions  for  the  relief 

of , ignorance  and  wan<;  are  suppleuijented  by-those  implanted  within  the 

I    esta'bUshm.ents  for  the'  special  benefit  of  the  operatives.     Thus  thp 

-Arsenal  atVenicecontainselementary  and  technical  schoojs  forthecpm- 

•  plete  education  of  the  children  of  its  personnel  under  naval  disciplirie ; 
the  mills  at  Pordenone  elementary  schools  for  both  sexes;  ill  tliose  of 
Schio  the  provisions  for  this  purpose  are  remarkably  ample.  The  child 
is  received  at  fifteen  days  old  in  a'general  nursery,  where  it  remains  for 
three  years ;  from  this  it  passes  to  an  infant  asylum,  and  at  seven  years 
old  to  the  elementary  school,  provided  with  playgrouiid,  gymnasium, 
and  appliances  for  health  and  instruction.  At  twelve  years  the  child  j^ 
admitted  to  work  in  the  mill,  or,  in  case  of  exceptional  aptitude,  he  may 
be  transferred  to  the  higher  industrial  school  at  Vianza,  a  creation  of 
.  Senator  Eossi,  of  which  dletails  are  given  in  the  report  on  technical  ed^ 
ucation  and  "  trxide  guilds."    In  the  elementary  school  there  were  at  last 

,    accodnts  three  hundred  and  seventy  children.    ^ 

SAFETY   OF   FEMALE,  EMPLOYES. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  special  provisions  are  made  by  employers 

,   for  tbes^ety  of  their  operatives,  male  or  female,  bpyond  those  requireid 

by  municipal  regulations,  which  are  strict  in  this  respect,  but  these  are 

always  subject,  to  the  discretion  and  surveilance  of  the  authorities.    In 

large"^  establishments  one  or  more  fire-engines  with  their  appliances  form 

part  of  the  machinery.    Workmen  at  large,  apart  from  these  special 

\case8,  are  protected  only  by  the  oridinary  public  precautions  against 

:     accidents,  enforced  by  the  authorities  of  European  towns  much 'more 

rigorously  than  is  usual  in  Anierica. 

Sanit?iry  provisions  also  are  a  special  subject  for  municipal  regula- 

,  tion.  but  are  little  attended  to  in  any  quarter.    On  this. point  Italian 

negligence  is  proverbial,  and  industrial  establishments  are  no  exception 

to  the  rule.    Pnbli,c  iassistance,  however,  in  case  of  sickness  is  ample 

and  efficient.    No  populous  district-is  without  its  hospital,  and  every 

Commune  salaries  a  physician  for.gratuitous  medical  attendance  on  tte 

poor.     For  Subsidiary  expenses,  medicines,  family  necessities,  &c.,  the 

,/    fi-iendly  society  is  a  resource  which  the  workman  here  as  elsewhere,' 

strives  to  crea,te  for  himself  for  relieving  hisdisttess  without  compromisi- 

ing  hisdignity  and  independence.  In  many  cases  where  these  institutions 

are  wisely  managed,  or  where,  as  has  been  seen  in  the  establishments  at 

^hio,  Murano,  and  othersj  they  are  counselled  and  subsidized  by  the 
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benevolent  interest  of  intelligent  chiefs;  they  give  effectual,  sucCor 
liut  even  should  they  fail  in  their  mission,  the  bureau  of  public  assist 
ance  is  always  ready  to  extend  the  helping  hand  of  a  civilized  comma 
nity  to  the  unfprtunate  laborer. 
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EXPLANATORY. 

I  would  say  further,  that  not  having  been  able  to  obtain  exact  ac 
counts  of  the  number  of  laborers  employed  in  difl'erent  special  categortee 
from  the  various  industrial  centers  contemplated  here,  it  has  not  beeii 
possible  to  arrive  at  the  averages  recommended  in  the  circular  of  the 
Department.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  true  average  is  very  much 
below  the  mean  of  the  figures  given, "the  larger  of  those  figures  repre- 
senting the  pay  of  foremen  or  of  a  few  skilled  specialists. 

Mc WALTER  B.  NOYBS, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 
^    Venice,  September  19,  1884. 


/  1.  General  trades. 

Dailif  wages  of  labor  in  the  principalindiistries  of  Venice  and  the  surr-ounding  territoru. 


Occapations. 


SHIP-UUILDINO. 


Carpenters 

CalberB  ..1 

SairyoTs .; . . . 

Sall-mi^ers  (women) .. 

Out  ofYmiee. 

Carpenters -..  1 

CajlKers 

Sawyers 


BOAT-BUILDINQ. 


Ifasters 

Oarpenters 

r  Fpoolsterers  for  gondolas. . 
■Women 


METAL   TOUNDBBB. 


Modelers.. 
Tonnders . 


Lowest. 

Highest.* 

$0  48 

$0  77 

38 

67 

68 
19 

29 

38 

58 

29 

48 

13 

48 

38 

87 

24 

68 

38 

67 

M. 

25 

68 

96 

68 

1  36 

Occnpations. 


Metal  foundbkb— Contin- 
ued.   ' 


Smiths 

Bough 

Flue 

Armorers  '. 

Knife-grinders 

Master  armorers 

Brass-founders 

Boys,  founders 

Type  founders 

Lead-pipe  makers 

Lead-pipe  drawers 

Brass^beaters 

Tinners 

Brass  utensil  makers. 
Nail-makers 

Boys 

Jewelers , 

Goldsmiths. , 

Sllversmitlis 

G  old-beaters 

Women  gold-beaters  . . 


Irf>weBt. 


$0  38 


38 
48 
19 


38 

9i 

48 


19 
Si 
96i 
77 
58 
57 
•151 


Highest 


$0  31 


6i 


lie 


*  The  highest  wages  here  given  being  those  of  a  few,  foremen  or  Tery  skilled  workmen     The  trul 
jverage  will  be  below  the  mean  of  the  extremes  given,  and  -this  obeervition  should  be  bqrneln  ttlud 
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Daily  wages  of  labor  in  the  principal  industries  of  Venice,  ^o. — Continued.  ^  i 


Occapatlons. 


Hbtal  fol'ndbbb— Contin- 
ned. 

.'S?.  Workman 

.'*^'     MachiniBt 

*■'*     "  Pireman ■ 

0LA6B,    BODSl  E!?AMEL,   AND 
PABTB. 


^  lister  workman* 

''^.^feistant  workman*  . 
''  .'Common  workman*  . . 

,f  Sead-odtters 

&  i^esd-pieroers 

Ji^'ti^er  workmen 

f'/iiyromen — 

i  \'  Xn\)er'makeis 

f  >'TnpB-ontter8 

W|Qjbli'er  workmen  ...;.. 
v/^*era : 

"  f;    "  .  Women 

iA..^^  Boyjs 

'.'  <f  ,X$ac|,-flnieIiera 

Women 

\  Cbildren 

Smelters  (master)  — 

^  Buamelers  (master)  . 

' .  BliDwers  (fine  work) . 

'        Boys 

,     Painters  on  glass 

Grilders  on  glass 

'     l^osaists : 

Master 

J,    ■     Workmen 

-    Learners  ..^^ 

'■'    i       Gutters.. 

'  <   \  ^Sawyers- 

'.    Workmen  t 

Wolnent ,.. 

Boyst 

Span  glass : 

Workmen 

1       Women 

'  Boys 

Uirrora :  '     - 

;l<'         Workmen 

^ V*  •       Boys 

.t^-'k  Qommon  articles : 


Lowest. 


Fo^men  . 
Assistants  . 

Boys , 

;  Porters^.... 
.'Boatmen  ... 


Highest. 


TILIB,  BBICKS,  AND  CEUBNT. 


Bnmers 

So^emen  ... 
wVitchmen . 
GrxInderB  ... 
Lfliborers . . . 


A8FHALT      AKD     ABTinCIAL 
LAVA. 

iPOreman ■ 

Laborers 


BEFDIinQ  BDLFHCB. 


inreman 

..I&Gltinists . 
JUhborers ... 


OEINDINO  BULPH0B. 


^(.-■Workmen 

, :  '  Women  (aaek.makers) }  ■ 


$0  77 
39 
19 


135 

77 

38} 
148 

48 

19 

19 

m 

48 
38 

19 

Si 

38i 

38i 

05 

2  31' 

2  31 

38} 

19 

1  93 
68 

2  89 
77 
19 
38} 
38} 
19 
19 
19 


'    9} 

67} 
29 

77 
48 
48 

48 


$1  93 


29 
29 
29 
29 
25 


43 
43 


87 
67 
58 


96} 
96} 
06 


1  16 


Occnpations. 


96 
96 
96 

58 


57 


48 


AGQLdMBBATED  COAL-DUBT. 


Laborers 

Stores......... 

Stone-cutters.. 


CHEMICAL  AKD  PHAKMACBU- 
TIOAL  PEODUOTB. 

Salt,  foreman 

Saline : 
'  Laborers 

Women .' 

Cream  of  tartar,  laborers . 

Corrosive  sublimate,  la. 

borers 

Starch : 

Foreman 

Machinist 

Laborers 

Women 

Boys 

Minium  and  verdigris : 

Laborers 

Candle-makers  (tallow) 

BTEABINE  CAHDLEB. 


Foremen 

Mechanics 

Firemen 

Carpenters 

Masons 

Porters 

Suet-melters 

Press-hands 

Mold-driers 

Mold-driers  (women) 

Wick-makers  (women) 

Packers 

Packers  (women) •. 

Soap-boilers 

Sulphuric  acid  makers 

Other  employfis 

Other  employes  (women) . . . 
doorkeepers ^, 


Lowest. 


$0  29 
38} 
58 


29 
29 
38} 


WAX  CANDLES  AND  TOBCHEB. 


Men  and  women. 


Workmen.,., 

Women ^.... 1. 

Children 


Workmen 

Workmen  (out  of  Venice) . . 

VEaETABLB  OILS. 


Workmen 

Out  of  Venice  . 
Dyers 


AETIEICLiL  MANUBE. 


Foremen -•.- 

Laborers 

Boatmen 

Boatmen  (small  boat's). 

1  DIBTILLEBIEB. 


*  At  Mnrano  same  prices. 


Laborers -. 

Brewers .' 

Sodsi-water  makers 

Vinegar-makers 

Y^gar-makers  (women) 

t  Stained  glass.  t  By  *•>«  Pieo*' 


Highest. 


48 

.38} 

29 

09} 

38} 


38} 

38} 

38} 

38} 

38} 

38} 

38} 

38} 

U} 

19 

77 

19 

38} 

38} 

19 

19 

5^ 


17 
09} 


38} 
34 


38} 
38} 
19 


68 
48 
48 
43} 


29 


Wk 


5> 
48 
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t''4','',       .''''' 

"V^Vv  Daily  waj/es  of  laior  m  the  principal  industries  of  Venice,  4-0. — Continued. 


Occupations. 


l/owest.     Highest. 


Occupations. 


lowest.,    Higlieel 


DiSTILLEEiES — Continued. 

-Vinegar-makers  (out  of  Ten- 

ice *-- 

Bak6Fs 

Out  of  Venice 

Boys 

Macaroni-makers  . . : 

Boys  -' 

Pastry  cooks 

Confectioners 

Chocolate-makers 

Sausage-lnakers 

MILLEES  (fLOUBING). 

Foremen ^ 

liahorers 

Stone  pickers , 

Machinist : 

Firem  an 

Laborers 

Manual  laborers 

Stamp  tenders 

Porter  -  -  - , 

Porter  (night) 

Attendant 

TOBACCO  PACTOBT. 


Laborers: 

Day 

Jly'the  piece-' 

Women 

Do 


SPDiNGlia  AND  WEATBB8. 


Laboreis . 
Women  .. 
Girls--... 


WOOLEH  BLANKETS. 


He^d  ■w'eavers.. 

'Common  Treavers 

Women  weavers* 

Children  weavers* 

.  'Hemp  weavers* 

ITlax  weavers* 

'  Cotton  weavers* 

Woolen  caps  and  fez 

,    Bope  makers L ■ 

■Woiiien 

Children 

'  Stocking   and  nhderclothea 

,    kuittt.-rat 

Smbroiderers  (women) 


LACK  MAKBBS. 


PUnta  diBurano 

At'Pellestimaand  Chiogzia, 

■   afusello , 

Lace  polychrome 

Lace  .menders ,. 

Tailors  J  . ..  ^..'. 

Read  y-made  clothiers  J 

Seamstressest 

Makers  of  iisD-nets 

Umbrella-makers i .  - 

Women  ^ 

Workmen 

Upholsterers  ,.■;.. 

Women 

Children 

Fau-ntakers 

Women 


$0  Hi 
29 
29 
d»i 
29 
19 
}9 
48 
48 
'  19 


48 
29 


1  06 


•29 

29 

381 

24 

19 

27 


46 
43 
21 
27 


ill 


19 

19 

15} 

09} 

19 

19 

19 

m 

05 


09i 


09} 

06 
19 
19 


05 

24 

29} 

09} 

38} 

14} 

19 

38} 

38} 


96} 

78 

19 

58 


57 
58 
58 
24 


58 


77 
29 
19 


31 
19 
34 
34 
34 


48 
19 
19 


13} 


29 

48 

48 


58 

38} 

13* 

48 

19 


Lace  makbbb — Continaed. 

Artiiicial  flowers 

Women - 

Tanners , 

Boys 

Grlovers  -. .-^ 

Woinen : 

Tronk-makeTB^.' 

Hatters  ... , 

Mattress^makers 

Shell-workers  . . v 

Brush-makers  .' 

Boys 

SILKWOEM  OBSEEVATOET. 

Laborers.... 

Women  .' 

Children 

Gnt-string  makers 

Shoemakers 

Women 

pabbication  op  vegetable 
pboducto. 


Hemp  and  flax' combers  - 

Bark-grinders 

Cork-cutters 

Baeket-makers' 

Children 

Mat  and  stra\7  Workers- . 

Cigar  straw  workers,  i..,. 

.  Prison  directors* . . . . . 

Sea-gras^  mats 

Canegrates 

Women 

Children 

Broom-makers. 

Women  ,.l 

Children 


MACHINES,  UTENSILS,  IKBTBU. 
UENTB,  MECHANISMS. 


Optioians 

Musical-instmment  makers : 

Firstolaas 

^     Second  olass .  I 

Third  class 

InstramentB  of  physios  and 

mathematics .^ 

Surgical  jnstrnmentB 

Women'..i.. 

'  Boys.i. .-.1 


MACHINES. 


Fouilders ;, 

Boiler-makers 

Blacksmiths 

Machinists  .1....I 

Turners 

Modelers 

Carpenters 

Leaners 

Forgers 

Storekeepers 

Porters 

Boys 

Laborers  (at  Mestre) ; 

First  class  ...^... 

Second  class 

Third  class 

Boys 

Photographers 

Printers  (protes) . . . . . 


$0  29 
19 
24 
C5 
77 
14} 
34 
77 
19 
19 
31 
6 


38} 
14} 
09} 


24 
50 
24 
9} 
11} 
11} 
67} 
23 
24 
09} 
06 
19 
14} 
14} 


38} 

48 
29 
19 

58 
48 
14} 
05 


77 

58 

38} 

77 

58 

58 

19 

38} 

38} 

38} 


58 
48 
19 
06 
77 
48 


*  Disposed  hand  looms. 


f  In  labor  prisons, 


t  Prisoners. 
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Daily  wages  of  labor  in  the  prinpipaT  industries  of  Venice,  ^o.— Continued. 


Occupations. 


M,ACHiKBS— Continued. 

,  Type-setters  ., 

, -Pressmen 

ftitchers. (women) 
ipys  

^laborers  (S.  IiaKzaro) 

■  Artistic  casters 

Workmen 

,  Xlngravers  and  die-catters  . . 

Xdtos:raphers 

.         Pressmen  .1 

atoj,  \Torkmen  ^ 

IBtoUo  Uthograpber^ 

IS^fpeatersforTiudawframes 

^Mf  and  spar.... 

^^^opers.L '... 

T?uTDer8 ■. 

Joiners - 

Carvers 

Cahiaet-make;r8 

Billiard-makers 

Soys 

Ohaplet-makers 


Lowest. 


$0  38} 
38i 
19 
09} 
48' 
77 
38} 
19 

1  06 
38} 
48 

1  06 
48 
43} 
48 
S8 
,36 
82 
46 
29 
09} 


Higliest. 


$0  48 
48 
24 
19 


67} 
38} 


57 


58 

58' 

76} 
26 
77 
54, 
24 


Occupations. 


Machines— Continued. 

"Women 

Cliildren ^.. 

Boole -binders ' 

Stitcliers  (women) 

Card-boa^d  oases ,. . . 

^onien 

Ciiildren 

Jewel-case  makers : 

Women 

Cbildren 

Porters  (of  the  port) 

Ship  dischargers 

Stevedores  

Bargemen , 

Boatmen 

Pipe-layers,  foremen 1 

Laporers  -. . .' 

Boys 

Painters  (house) : 

Poreman 

■Workmen 

Boys 


Lowest. 


Highest 


fO  09} 
OS  ' 

36} 

$0  77 

24 

24 

29 

38} 

09} 

24 

05 

14} 

48 

06- 

38} 

77 

58 

96} 

58 

96} 

38 

77 

36 

67} 

1  07 

43} 

63, 

17 

92} 

46 

67} 

17 

COST  OF  PILOTAGE.  , 

Pilots  for  the  port  are  divided  into  two  sections  which  cruise,  the  first 
without  the  port  between  the  principal  mouth  of  the  Po  (JPunto  maistro 
del  Po)  and  the  light-house  at, the  mouth  of  the  Piave ;  the  second  sec- 
tion stations  within  the  lagoon  between  t^he  entrance  at  Mala  JJIoccp  and 
the  Maritime  Eailway  station. '  Taking  a  pilot  without  the  lagoon  is 
optional,  but  within  is  obli^tory  oil  all  vessels  of  more  than  100  tons. 

For-theSe  the  chalrge  is  $5.79  without,  with ladditional  for  ev^ry 

ton  over .    The  inner  pilotage  ig  $4.82,  and  -, per  additional ' 

ton.    For  steamers  or  ships  in  two  charges  are  one-third  lefes. 

II.  FACTqBIES  AND  MILLS. 
I  '  Wages  per  day  in  weaving  (^nd  s^iinning  mills  in  Venice. 


^ 

Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

"Winders 

WSAVIHQ  MILL. 

$0  19 
23 
42 
'  13} 
24 
57 

if} 

19 

57 

47 

38} 

47' 

57 

57 

77 

38 
38 
57 
67 
57 
13} 

$0  23 

Warpers                                          .'.       i       '..          <...     -     -          .>.' 

29 

Do                                                  "'....             

V 

2» 

■    77 

19 

19 

?* 

58 

59 

58 

mighOTB          ;:::':::;;;;::;;:::::;::;::::::::::;;;;:;:::. :::.-. 

77 

packers...     ,            w 

77 

18S 

Men : 

'spiininrG  mills.       ^ 

1 

42 

Card  attendants                                    

42 

77 

*^      •gmjiners                                                           - 

77 

J-p-'^Pa^ms  ... 

. J.. :....... 

77 

.^f  ^Sokers'                           ^ - ---- 

n 
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Wages  per  day  in  weaving  and  spinning  mills  in  Venice — Continued, 


Occupations. 


Loweflt.  iHigbeiat 


,  Woijien : 

iScDtchers 

Card  attendants 

Drawing  and  slabMng.. 

Boying  hands/..-: 

King  tliTostle  hands 

-  ReWers . 

Beelerei  and  i 

Bobbin  ->finaerB. 

Bonbleirs 

Porters  -i ' 

Foremen 

Engineers 

Firemen  . . ., 

Cover  cleaners 

Bulers    

'  Srum  cleaners 

Cotton  tenders .... 

/Spinners  (self-acting)  . 

Smiths 

Porters.-- 


Spinning  mills— Continned. 


1*1 

19 

$1  S 

?1 

15 

1 

23 

23 

2 

19 

S 

1» 

2 

42 

4 

77 

2.3 

57 

10 

5T 

7 

24 

3 

''1 

23 

3 

15 

1 

19 

2 

43 

{ 

Tkadbs  in  Government  employ. 

Wages  per  day  of  ten,  hoitre  of  labor  in  the  Royal  Marine  Arsenal  at  Venice. 


OccnpaUona. 


'Wages. 


Occupations. 


"Wages. 


Smiths,  adjusters,  adjusters  tor  precis- 
ion, carpenters,  oopper-smitlis,  lin- 
gers, foimderB,  leather  workers,  mak- 

.  era  of  oaiesons,  riggers,  pyroteonniBt!(, 
common  lAborers ^ 


NAVAL  ooNBTnnonoH. 

.  Carpenters,  calkers,  smiths,  modelers, 

'carvers,  lantem.malsers,  machinists, 

pipe-makers,  pipe-lajers,  coopers  .  - . 

Spar-makers,    Itoiler-makers, 

smiths 


copper- 


$0  SO 


Boys 

EQuiFHBinr. 

Painters ; ■ 

Sail-makers — - 

Eiggers 

LaDorers., 

Women ,. , 

Boys 

Small-arm  department,. smiths,  adjust- 
ers, tnraera,  armorers,  carpenter^,, 
shoemakers,  leather  workers,  women, 
boys ■ 


to  U 


71 
07 
5! 
2S 
IS 
-11 


Mines  and  mining. 

Bates  ofwkgeaper  day  or  week  for  permanent  laborers  in  the  copper  and  sulphitr  mines « 
Vol  d'lmperina,  province  of  bSIIvo. 


Occupations. 

Hours. 

Wages. 

Occupations. 

Eonrs. 

Wage 

Chief  of  subterranean  mine,  *  per 

$4  15 
A  03 

2  70 

2  50 
2  02 

1  8S 

2  26 

2  12 
2  12 
2  12 

2  47 

Pupil  of  direction*: 

$2) 
1  1 

Slrst  superintendent  of  extraC- 

PURNXCES. 

Second  superintendent  of  extrac* 

Tirst  chief  oonstraotor,*por  week 
Second  chief    constractor,  *  per 

3  1 

Second  ganrdf do 

3  ! 

•Snperintendentof  transports,*  per 

Chief  of  excavations do 

2  ' 

week 

3  < 

Snperijitendent  of  sorting  min- 

Chief  of  vitriol  service. . .  do 

2  1 

^perintendeut'of  Smelting,  per 
week : : ,.. 

Weighor  of  pyrites* do 

.2 

Oil  distributer* do 

Chief  of  copper  reflnerv  per  week 
Chief  of  metal  calcination  .do 

.... 



Machinist* do.... 

*  With  lodging  and  wood  at  the  mine. 

X  Plus;$1.27  per  batch  Of  mineral  turned  out  of  extra  filmao.e. 


t  By  turns  day  and  night. 
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Bate  ofmageper  day  or  week  for  permanent  laborer >  in  copper  artfl  mlpKur  mines,  ^o.— Cont'd. 


OocnpatioDB. 


;  ,.  POBEBT  DEPABTMEirr. 

-lirst  forest  gaaii  ..  per  week. 
•  ^6oDd forest gnard  do... 

SUqTEBBAKEAH   DEFABTMENT. 

Chief  miners per  day. 

.   Miners do... 

Constructors  (of  defenses) : 

First  class 

:      '  Second  class 

'-'^tasons 

'"  ISxoavators : 

■.  Firstclaas 

t'JX;   Second  class 

(^ffCarriera  of  mineral 

^^raiittersof  extracting-macMne.. 

^vBjtgdlers  of  mineral 

^WftvSiHt  carriers 

'Sorters .> 

separators 

.    Kunners 

X)arpenters 

, ,  'Truck -makers , 

Assistants  of  same 

Day  laborers 

Do  ...  

Smith..: 

Do 

Do 

Do.... 

°  -U^chinist 

Do 


fi^cuirs. 


Wsigeii. 


$3  36 
2  02 


24J 
24i 

28) 
16i 
19} 

15 
13 
15 

1^ 
19| 

m 

29i 

26# 

24i 

25i 

23 

30 

23 

21 

20 

S!5) 

33i 


Occupation. 


ifuBHACES. 

Chief  of  sorters ;. 

Do.....:.. : 

Db.. 

Chief  of  impastatpn 

Assistant  of  impastation 

Filers" for  roasting 

' Snlphur  gatberbrs 

Clay  workers: 

First  class 

Second  class...; 

Third-class 

Fourth  class 

Watermen : 

Washers 

Vitriol  makers 

Founders,  first  class 

Founders'  smelters,  second  class.. 

Founders'  smelters,  third  class 

Copper  retiners 

Furnace  j^ards — 

Coal  measurers ■ 

Lahorers: 

First  class  .^ 

Second  claa's 

Machiuists 

Masons 

Smiths : 

First  class 

Second  class. ;... 

Dispensary  servant -■ . . 

Furnace  guards  (night) 


Hours; 


10 
10 
10, 
10 
10 
10. 

io 

10 
10 

io 

10 

10 

10 

10 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

10 

10 
10 
12 
12 

12 
12 
12 
12 


Wages. 


$0  33 
31} 


1«4 
13i 
10 


24i 

32 

29{ 

27 

2f 

34 


29} 

33 
29i 

34 

2ft» 

29 

171 


COBPOEATION  EMPLOYlfiS. 
Annual  salaries  of  employes  in  the  mimid^al  adminislration  of  the  city  of  Venice. 


Occupations. 


Secretary 

A^lstants: 

Firstclass 

Secondclass 

--■if:    Third  class 

V  ,    Fourth  class 

COHFTEOLLEB'S  OFFICE. 

Chief  comptroller 

AMstant  comptroller ....... 

:  'Accountants: 

r   '■.'Firstclass 

'^ :       Second  class 

';  i      Thirdclass 

«"V  '' ,  Fourth  class 

3  V:  Fifth  class 

__^___j^   ENanreEBB. 

.  Chief  engineer 

Engineer 

.'Engineers  .. ... 

-^  Atoistant  eiagineer 

AssiRtants : ' 

'.•,    Flrat class 

,  Second  class 


•p-d 


Salaries. 


$1, 158  00 

772  00 
679  00 
482  50 
289  50 


849  20 
636  90 

424  60 
405  60 
366.70 
318  45 
279  85 


849  30 
636  90 
598  op 
421  60 

424  60 
366  70 
405  60 


Occupation. 


SAKITABY  OFFICE. 

Chief  ninnicipal  physician. 

Assistant... .\ 

Sanitary  Officers 

Veterinjiry ''oflBcers 

Temporary  clerk 


OFFICE  OF  CONCILIATION. 


Chancellor 

Tice.chaucellor. 


OFFICE  OP  POPULA'nOK. 


Director  

Conservator 

Clerks : 

First  class  . . . 

Second  class  . 

Third  class. .'. 

Fourth  class. 

Fifth  class... 


To  acting  eoonome. 
Dp... 


si' 
If 


Salai^. 


636  90 
386  0« 
270  20 
318  45 
246  46. 


386  00 
289  SO 


579  00 
.48.'<  SO 

405  60 
366  70 
318  4S 
289  50 
'250  90 


115  80 
S7  90 
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Annual  salaries  of  employes  in  the  municipal  administraiun  of  the  tits  of  Venice — Cewi 


Occupations. 


ExTBAS— Contiimed. 


\ 


To  acting  gtenoCTapber 

To  suppressed  aireotor  of  popu- 

.  Istion  office.'. r 

Ahsistaut -- 


XTsheTfi,  first  class 

XTshers  of  gas  control - 

Ushers,  second  class,  .i 

Keepers  of  the  municipal  palaces 

TJsbers.. 

Keeper  of  oepjetery.. 

Messengers. 

Porters r 

'  Gondoliers.. 


DBTACHBD    OFFICBB. 


Inspectoir  bf  cemetery. . . . 
Storekeeper  (petroleum) . 

Vice  storekeeper 

Soatmen 


Salaries. 


$144  75 


1241  25 
912  31 
202  65 
202  65 
212  30 
193  00 
212  30 
164  05 
135  00 


386  00 
407  03 
281  78 
176  10 


Ocoupations. 


TEHFOBABT  EHFI/}Tt8. 

Verifiers  of  St.  Hartin  (house) 

Expert  for  fish  market 

Expert^  for  vegetable  market. . 
Boatman 

BUTCHEBT. 

Keeper 

Servants.... 

Expert 

Grave.diggers...' 

Boatmen  y 

Keeper  of  Sta.  Elena 

'  UBHDICITT. 

Inspector 

Servant 

OCTBOI  BKVIBION. 

Chief 

Outside  inspector;...'. 

Kevieers 

Eoalimen 


§'3 


Salariei 


$221! 
211  i 
173  1 
211  S 
176  ] 


211  S 
140  i 
211  3 
176  1 
170  1 
105  6 


281  1 

86  (I 


457  I 
482  S 
347  4 
176  1 


PUBLIC  WORKS. 

Bates  of  wages  per  day  allowed  ly  the  mvnieipality  of  Venice  for  lator  pm  the  public  work 

of  the  eity. 

'  ^   I  These  rates  include  an  allowance  of  10  per  cent,  to  the  contractor,  and  the  discount  allowance  to  th 

laborer  is  often  more.] 


Oconpations. 


Sounder 

AssistAut ' 

Kawies,  foreman 

Common. 

Carter — 

Oartpr  an4  navvy,  second  class 
Bargemen ; 

'jForeman --' 

J'ivst  class 

Second  class 

Third  class     ,.- 

Boatman '(small  boats) ,.l.. 

Kasons : 

Foreman ■ 

First  class 

,    Second  class 

Third  class 

Common  laborers: 
'     Firetclass  

Second  class 

Thirrt  class 

Stone-cutters : 

Foreman 

First  class 

'  .  Second  class 

1   Third  class 

Boy I 

Bkwyers  of  stone  and  marble : 

FirstclasBl 

Second' class. .  J 

Boy '.•■• 


$0 


83 

43 

48i 

24 

29i 

29i 

85 

59} 

48* 

43 

30} 

86i 
58 
43 
35 

35 
20i 
21 

90 

eoi 

54 
40 
21 

«B} 

52 

21 


Occupations. 


Plasterers : 

F'o^'eman ....'...:.. . 

First  class. .' :.. 

Secohd  class.'. 

Third  class 

Laborer  and  boy. . . 
Pavers :      > 

Foreman........... 

First  olass 

Second  class...  .. 

Common  laborer.. 

Boy , 

"Well-diggers : 

Foreman 

First  class 

Second  class 

Common  labored.. 

Boy  

Wood  sawyers ; 
,    First  class 

Second  class 

Veneerors : 

Foreman . . . : 

First  class 

Second  olass 

„     Boy     J 

Carpenters  and  joinerB 

Foreman. .^ ... 

First  class 

Second  class i. 

Third  class 

,     Boy.^ , 


Wageai 


$1 


13 
78 
59 
40 
21 

87 
59 
48 
39 
•21 


48 
35 
21 


I  04 
78 
4C 
21 
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-Botes  of  wages  per  day  allowed  ty  the  mimieipaUty  of  Veima,  ^o. — Continned. 


Ooonpation. 


CftTpenters  (rongb) 

.^Foreman 

First  class 

Second  class — 
y       Third  class 

fii^'ww.-,-- -■■■ 

'jL,;r  i'Sfbreinan 

,,;:'ijV-5E&'8t  class 

;-';*"  Boy 

talkers : 

'    First  class 

t^        Sccood  class — 
,     Boy i. 

Smltlis ; 

Foreman 

Fir^t  class 

Second  class 

,  I    Tbirdclass 

Boy 


Wages. 


$0  87 
87 


87 

65i 

55 

41 

21 


Oconpation. 


Tinners :   , 

First  class 

Second  Class 

Boy J.. 

Fnmp  and  pipe  matters  and  layers  for 
gas  and  water : 

Foreman 

First  class 

Second  class 

Boy.., 

Painters  and  paper-bangers: 
'      Foreman a , 

First  class 

Second  class 

Boy 

Upbostorer : 

Foi-eman , 

First  class , 

Second  class 

Seamstress , 

Boy f....: 


Wages. 


4S 
21 


1  21 

83 

e» 

21 

1  04 
>  6»i 
4S 
21 

1  04 
6» 
48 
2» 
21. 


FOOD  IpRIOES. 

'  ■    .4tierasri;'e/oiZj>rtcMb/ fftejjrinrijjoZ  o6/ecf8  o/'eonsumpHonin  tAeMior&et  o/ Feniee'. 

'  NOTE. — Tbese  prices  are  those  Of  the  small  retail  trade,  and  in  kilograms,  and  show  the  cost  to  the 
lftl>orQr,  who  provides  bimseU'  in  this  way  almost  without  exception.  ' 


Articles. 


Beef: 

Hind  quarter per  kilogram* 

Fore  quarter do  - . 

V:    ,    Fillet ..i, L.-do... 

:  •       Heifer ..do.. 

'  .Veal.. V i ...do.. 

!J|£utton ...do.. 

'■Miitton  (cnt).-.: L.....^.do.., 

Beef  liver do  ., 

'  -Be6f  sweetbreads ...do.. 

,  Peuitpy,  Turkey dp.., 

'.  Cthickens : 

:'■       Large., apiece 

.      Small '. do.. 

Capon do.. 

Pigeon do.'. 

Flour: 

Superfine ." , per  kilogram 

Oroinai-y do.. 

Common do.- 

'    lUoaroui: 

,   Superfine do.. 

■'     'Fine  do.. 

'Half  fine '. do  . 

Humemafle do.. 

;.  ¥i«e: 

First  quality do.. 

;,        Foreign  ; do.. 

'  ■ ,.     Ordinary do  . 

ai  Polesine do.. 

,,  ■        di  Piedomont do.. 

f  '•     Middling do.. 

}■  y<>tatoes  ..., , do.. 

',^  ,      dlTiume..., j... — do.. 

iM.-'    Sweet ^ do.. 

~Beana : 

■'    Large  white do.. 

'Smulwhite do.. 

Large  red. do.. 

•  Small  red.'...:: ...do.. 

String  beans. .do.^ 

*  The  kilogram 


Betail 
price. 


,  $0  35 
31 
50 
27 
44 
29 
'  23 
42i 
48 
15 

44 

29 

58 
19 

10 
08 
07 

15J 
144 

1! 

11* 
10 

08: 

09i 
lU 
09 
03 
04 
04i 


04 

09} 

05 


Articles. 


Vetches  1 per  kilogram.. 

Peas... ..^ 1 ...-do 

To^latoes .'. do.... 

Tjimips , do — 

Cabbaj;eB...J apiece.. 

Squashes .' .' do  — 

C*lery , 3  plants.. 

Spinach. per  kilogram . . 

Fruit:  ^         .       ■  ' 

Peaches,  yellow: 

y  erone .' ' ^do^ . . , 

Yonetian ...do 

Ordinary dc  ... 

Apples , , .do — 

Fine,  borne  grown .^ do.-j. 

Quinces do — 

(xrapes :  \ 

Fine  white do:... 

Black .1 ^...do  .- 

Pigiiola do — 

Common  wine ......do..'.. 

Coffee: 

Mocha do...'. 

PortoEdco .-do — 

'   San  Domingo do — 

Common ..do — 

Mixed •. do.... 

Sugar : 

Powdered do — 

Loaf   : do 

Mid  tiling do — 

Havana,  brown  ..i do. . ., 

Couinion,  brown do.... 

Milk r perliter., 

Bntter ; per  kilogram. . 

Cheese , do — 

Salted  provisions..... do — 

Oil  (olive) : 

Superfine do.... 

Middling ....do 

Common ....do.... 


Betail 
price. 


$0  04 
08 
04 
02* 
02i 
4  to  01 
05 
0» 


15 

11 

08 

07 

05i 

05i 

07 
OH 
04 
04i 

90 

76  , 
67) 
65 
47* 

35 

37 

31    , 

28 

27 

05 

48) 

77 

77  ~ 

42» 
38) 


=  2.2046  pounds ;  1  liter  =  1.0587  quarts. 
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AverUge  retail  prioe  of  the  principal  cibjeota  of  oonsiimpUim  in  the  Market  of  Venice — Cont' 


Articles. 


Betail 
price. 


ArticleB. 


Betai 
price 


"Wood ^or  kilogram . . 

Coke : ► do 

Petroleum per  liter . . 

Freeh  pork per  kilogram.. 

BBcon do  — 

Bam -. do 

Herringa : 

Dutch apiece  1 

-Second  qnality do... 

.    In  oil. ..<..... -■ do... 

Codfish  (dry).-.'., per  kilogram. 

Anchovies...! one  box. 

Chesinnts per  kilogram. 

,  Second  qnality.,.-. do... 

BiacotelUde  Bologna 

Oats ' ^.' do... 


Barley  (home-grown) do... 

Superior do... 

Flour  bread do... 

Superfine do... 

Bye  bread do... 

Bran,  mixed 

'  Tin^ar : 

First  quality :. .per  liter. 

Thirdquality do... 


$0W 
11 
11 
31 
28 
42i 

06 
03 
09i 

28  j 

09i 

,08  I 

04i' 

Hi 

0* 

031 

08 

14 

08i 

Hi 

OSi 

04i 

15J 
08 


Milk  (double  cream) per  liter.. 

Eggs per  100.. 

"  gs,  superior  quality do 

Cheese : 

Lodigiono per  kilogram.. 

Ermenthaler do. 

Common    do. 

Lemons  and  oranges apiece.. 

Mandarins .-.. 

Preaerred  fruit. .•> 


fO  ( 
II 

i; 


01to( 
01to( 


Sardines : 

In  oil apieice..' 

Salted jper  100.. 

Salted .per  keg.. 

Wood: 

Istriax per  1,000  fagg<ftgl. 

Seasoned.^ do..;.'. 

Forest d».... 

White  pine ■; .  per  100  faggots . . 

Charcoal ;  / 

I'       Ash per  kilogram '. 

Ordinary do 

Coke '. per  quintal. 

Coal  (fossil) ..do.. 


( 

( 

1 1 

1 ; 


Market  priees  of  the  common  kinds  of  fish  and  eheU-fisX  contwmed  iy  tlm  populathH 

'    Venice.  • 


S        Kind  of  fish. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Kind  of  fish. 

Lowest. 

Highe 

'  Sardines per  kilogram . . 

Sucdelle db.... 

<&'!?!;::::::;::;;::.1S:;:: 

Volpina do 

m do... 

piganatl do.... 

;  Marseoni do.... 

»„00 

19 

14i 

m 

Hi 

15i 

11 

19 

»0  77 
77 
19 
77 
77 
19 
19 
19 

Sgombro per  kilogram . . 

Don^ela do 

Shell.flsh: 

Granisporo do 

Masaneta ;do 

Molecbe do...: 

Schile... do.... 

Sepia do 

Piocio.  .1 do  — 

Pettini do.... 

Ostreche apiece.. 

Sardoni.. per  kilogram. . 

$0  04 
09i 

01 
13 
14 
9i 
06 
Hi 
t   02 
02 
24 

»0I 
0 

Salpa do 

Aiizoleto do — 

19 

''  \ 

FLORENCE. 


BEPOBT  BY  OONSVL  WELSH,  OF  FLOBENOE. 

,  Knowing  that  the  relative  condition  of  the  industrial  classes  in  t 
United  Stswbes,  as  compaired  with  the  industrial  classes  in  other  countrii 
is  at  this  time  a  subject  of  much  interest  to  the  people  of  the  Unit 
States,  I  venture  to  submit  to  the  Department  the  foUWing  statemen 
as  the  result  of  igvestigation. 

The  tables  appended  will  show  the  salaries  and  wages  given  from  t 
highest  civil,  military,  and  naval  ofilcer  to  the  ordinary  uneducat 
day-laboref.  ,        . 

These  tables  are  collected  from  oflBoial  and  reliable  sources. 

The  question  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  beneficial  to  control ' 
law  the  right  of  employing  women  and  children  has  been  open  sin 
1876,  and  attempts  have  been  unsuccessfully  made  to  pass  a  law  to  cc 
trol  such  labor. 

Both  on  the  lith  February,  1877,  and  the  25th  Julv.  1879.  nirr.iilf 
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were  addressed  by  the  minister  of  agnQulture,  indiistryi  and  commerce 
to  th6  prefects  of  the  Kingdom,  but  the  replies  to  the  circulars  were  not 
such  as  to  indicate,  that  the  employers  would  be  willing  that  a  law  con- 
trolling female  and  children's  labor  shoiild  go  into  force. 

The  Government  then  4ecided  t9  submit  the  question  to  the  different 
chambers  of  commerce  in  a  circular  dated  November  20,  1883.  viz :       ^ 

Ist.  Whether  the  employment  of  children  should  not  be  entirely  for- 
,bidden  until  the  age  of  nine  years  had  been  reached. 

2d.  That  they  then  should  only  work  a  half  day,  five  or  i^ix  hours  per 
day  until  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years. 

3d.  "Whether,  after  that  age,  it  would  not  be  beneficial  to  prohibit 
their  employment  on  Sundays  and  at  night-time  until  the  age40f  six- 
teen; 

'  The  opinions  expressed  by  the  different  chambers  of  commerce  may 
bedescribed  as  follows : 

3  St.  To  prohibit  entirely  the  employment  of  children  at  manual  labor 
nntil  they  may  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  ten  yearfe;  to  forbid  their  em- 
"ployment  on  Sundays  or  at  night  time  until  they  may  have  arrived  at 
the  age  of  filteen  years, 

2d.  To  organize  committees  in  the  provinces  to -superintend  the  exe- 
cution ot  !the  law.  .  * 
'    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  stich  action  will  be  taken  that  the  employment 
of  children  may  be  controlled,  and  then  many  at  present  unavoidable 
abuses  dope  away  with.                                                         ' 

In  regard  to  employment  throughout  Italy  at  present,  women  work 
at  spinning  and  weaving  (silk,  cotton,  and  wool),  in  hemp  and  paper 
mills,  and  in  this  district  principally  in  making  straw  plaits  and  braids. 
They  are'  also  largely  employed  in  the  fields  and  vegetable  gardens  or 
truck  patches. 

One  finds  children  working  at  all  trades,  but  few  are  under  ten  years 
of  age.  , 

The  average  hours  of  work  are:  Fifteen  hours  from  the  twenty-four  in 
the  summer,  with  two  hours  for  meals  allowed  from  the  fifteen;,  twelve 
hours  from  the  twenty -four  i^i  the  winter,  with  one  hour  and  a  half  for 
meals  allowed  from  the  twelve. 

Except  in  foundries,  where  the  necessity  exists,  and  night  and  day 
hands  are  employed,  night  work  after  9  o'clock  is  the  exception. 

Sundays  are  universally  used  by  the  working  classes  as  days  of  rec- 
reation; and  the  more  important  holidays,  with  what  are  c.allpd  name 
days,  or  the  day  of  the  saint  the  children  take  their  names  from,  are 
strictly  observed,  partipularly  in  the  south  of  Italy. 

In  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Florence  women  are  paid  from  10  to 
22  cents  per  dav,  children  from  10  to  46  cents  per  week,  or  for  odd  jobs 
10  to  17  cents  per  day;  the  Ordinary  labor  of  men  is  valued  at  from  30 
to  60  cents  per  day. 

.  In  woolen  mills  the  hands  employed  are  males  tojfemales  as  60  to  40. 
In  cotton  mills  women  predominate  in  the  same  ratio.  In  the  straw 
trade  80  women  are  ,em|)loyed  to  pvery  20  men. 

In  regard  to  ,tho  general  health  of  the  working  classes  in  Tuscany  it 

can  be  said  to  bo  good.    However,  certain  trades  produce  certain  idis- 

eases,  just  as  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere,  and  here  in  the  cities 

'  and  towns  a  lack  of  profjcr  nourishment  may  add  to  the  tendency  to 

-disease.  .  i  • 

Drunkenness  prevails  but  to  a  slight  extent  among  the  working 
':  "Glasses.    The  prevailing  vice  is  gambling.    G-ambling  is  nourished  by  .. 
I,  ,         92  A— LAB— -101 
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the  Italian  Government  in  its  weekly  lotteries,  wWch  are  always>  a 
ttaotive  to  the  poor.  ,  ' 

The  predominating  religion  is  the  Eom;an  Catholic,  and  in  Tuscan 
the  working  classes  pay  much  attention  to  their  religious  duties,,  a 
though  swearing  and  obscene  language  are  dreadfully:  prevalent. 

The  food  of  the  workmen  is  simple  in  the  extreme  and  its  staple  througl 
out  Italy  is  the  polenta,  which  corresponds  to  our  Indian  meal.  A  cu 
of  bad  coffee  in  the  early  morning  serves  till  noon,  when  a  meal  pf  brea 
beans,  cooked  in  olive  oil  or  hog's  grease,  or  jjolenta,  boiled  or  fried,  wit 
a  small  allowance  of  wine,  is  eaten,  and  the  prauzb,  or  dinner,  is  taken  i 
the  evening  when  work  is  finished,  and  is  of  very  much  the  same  natui 
as  the  poon-day  meal,  with  the  exception  that  some  salted  fish  or  per 
is  added,  with  cabbage  or  other  greens. 

I  append  a  table  showing  about  the  amount  of  food  eaten  by  an  adul 
and  the  approximate  cost  the:peof. 

Fresh  meat  is  but  seldom  eaten,  even  by  the  skilled  mechanic.  Veg( 
tables  and  fruit,  however,  are  at  times  so  plentiful  as  to  be  accessible  i 
the  poorest.  Macaroni,  which  is  popularly  supposed  in  Amei;ica^to  I 
the  staple  food  of  Italy,  is  in  reality  only  accessible  to  the  compati 
tively  rich. 

.  The  farmers  and  ffirm-laborers  in  Tuscany,  in  many  cases,  arrive  at 
great  Age,  and  are  generally  very  healthy.  In  the  cities  the  averag 
life  is-  lower.  '  ' 

A  disijatch  sent  the  Department  under  date  of  the  13th  Decembe 
1883,  and  numbered  47,  will  have  given^  an  insight  into  the  death-ral 
and  the  prevailing  diseases  in  this  district. 

The  table.  No.  3,  will  show  the  approximate  number  of  people  employe 
•in  the  several  industries,  and  with  soldiers.  Government  and  railwa 
•employes,  and  prisoners  they  constitute  about  one  sixth  of  the  populatioi 

Thelaboring  classes  are  generally  well  and  neatly  clad,  taking  usuaD 
"the  thrown-off  clothes  of  their  superiors  and  arranging  them  to  fit  then 
eelves.  The  local  costumes,  which  were  very  picturesque,  are  thin^ 
of  the  past,  except  in  some  few  localities  in  the  south. 

The  working  classes  are  not  well-housed ;  indeed,  they  aire  miserabl 
housed,  living  in  the  country  in  damp,  badly  ventilated  hovels,  and  i 
the  cities  crowded  together  in  large  but  badly  ventilated  and  draine 
houses  in  the  worst  quarters.  With  all  these  drawbacks  they  are  cleanlj 
and  may  also  be  said  to  be  healthy. 

The  working  classes  cannot  be  said,  as  yet,  to  be  educated,  but  moi 
attention  is  given  each  year  to  the  education  of  thie  massesl 

Enlisted  or  drafted  men  in  thearmy  are  not  allowed  to  leave  the  coloi 
until  able  to  read  and  write,  and  a  system  of  schools  throughout  tl 
country  is  about  to  be  adopted  for  the  compulsory  education  of  all  chi 
dren.  Steps  in  this  direction  have  to  be  taken  cautiously  by  the  Go' 
ernment,  as  strong  prejudices  exist  in  the  minds  of  the  people  againi 
a  liberal  education,  and  in  the  minds  of  some  against  any  educatic 
whatever,  except  that  which  is  inculcated  by  the  Churdh. 

WM.  L.  WELSH, 

Consul. 

TJinTED  States  Oonsclatb, 

Florence,  Italy,  February  11,  1884. 
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Mepbrt  on  seiJanea  a^d  wages  inllaly,  particularly  the  district  ofFlormce. 
CIVIL  OFFICEES. 


Grade. 


liinigtry  of  the  Interior. . 


JireotoT-generatof  the  ijrisons. 
^ixetitors  chief  Qf  diviBioa  .... 


itspectors-geneTal . 

!hie£>Bectlona . . 

l^^tseoietaries  . . . 
tecretaries 


AOOOnsTAMTB. 


Jireotor  chief . 
^tiditorg 


Lcooontants. 
3Ieiks 


UNSEE  OFFICEBS. 


SiwetOTS 

^olt^ve  keepers. 


Serke  . 


Qmil  tervioe. 


Prefects  ■ 


Sonnselors 

iTice-prefects  and  counselors. 


Vice-prefects  and    connaelors,    second 
category. 


ETnder  secretaries . . 
Accountants 


Slerks . 


UNDBB  OFPICKES. 

&.TcliiTe8  keepers 

Clerks ; 


Oowneil  af  itate. 

[Tnder  secretaries 

Slerks 


Class. 


First  .. 
Second. 
First  .. 
Sebond.: 
First  .. 
Second. 
First .. 
Second. 
First  .. 
Second. 
Third. . 


First  . . . 
Second. 
First  ... 
Second, 
third.. 
Fisrt... 
..'Second. 


First  .,. 
Second. 
Third... 


First  . 


Second. . . 
Third.... 

First 

Second. . . 
First 


Second. 
First  .. 


Second. 
F&st  ... 
Second.. 
Third... 


First.... 
Second. 
First.-.' 
Second. 
Third.. 


First... 
Second 1 
First... 
Second. 


First.... 
Second. 
First... 
Second. 
Third.., 


Per  year.' 


Lire.    Dollars. 


9, 000. 00 
■7, 000. 00 
4, 000. 00 
7, 000. 00 
6,  000.  00 
5,  000.  00 
4/500.00 
i,  000.  00 
3,  500.  00 
3,  000.  00 
2, 500. 00 
2, 000. 00 


6,  000.  00 
5,  000.  00 
4,  500.  00 
4,  000.  00 
3,  500.  00 
3, 000.  00 
2,  500.  00 
2, 000.  00 


4,  000. 00 
3, 5O0.  00 
3,  000.  00 
2,  500. 00 
2,  000.  00 


12,  000.  00 


10,  000.  00 
9,  000.  00 
7,  000.  00 

a,  000.  oa 

5,000.00 

4, 500.  00 
,  4,000.00 

3,  500. 00 

3,  000.  00 
2,  500. 00 
2,  000.  00 
3,500.00 

4,  000.  00 
3;  500.  00 
2,  500. 00 
2, 000. 00 
1, 600.  00 


3,500:00 
3,  000. 00 
2, 000.  00 
1,  600. 00 


4,  000.  00 
3, '500.  00 
3, 000. 00 
2,  500. 00 
2,  000.  00 


1,800  00 

1, 400  00 

1, 200  00 

1,  400  do 

1,200  00 

1,  000  00 

900  00 

800  00 

700  00 

600  00 

500  00 

400  00 


1, 200  00 
1, 000  00 
900  00 
800  60 
700  00 
600  00 
500  00 
400  00 


800  00 
790  00 
600  00 
500  00 
400  00 


2, 000  00 
1,  800  OC 
1,400  00 
1,  200  00 
1,000  00 

900  00 
800  00 

700  00 
600  OQ 
500  DO 
400  00 
300  00 
800  00 
700  00 
500  00 
400  00 
300  00 


700  00 
600  00 
400  00 
300  00 


800  00 
700  00 
600  00 
500  00 
400  00 


Bemarka. 


And 


perqnisites.  < 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Dwelling,  servftnt8,per- 
qnisites,  and  enter- 
tainment fund. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Dwelling,8er7ants,aad 
perquisites. 

Do! 

Do.  / 

And  perquisites. 

Do! 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do.' 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
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Grade. 


Claes. 


Per  year.. 


Lire. 


Collars. 


Bernards.  ^;'? 
J 


Archives  of  state. 

Chief  archives  l^eepers 

First  archives  keepers 

Archives  keepers 


Under  arcliives  keepers . 

BeRlstrars 

Copyists 


Prisant. 


Directors  ■ 


Vice-directors  . 
Acconiitaiit^... 
Clerka 


Sospitais  for  venereal  diseases. 
Directors - 


^oconntants. 
Clerks 


Public  swrety. 
Chiefs  of  police 


Inspeotors . 


Tice'-ilispeotore,  l?t  category..,. 

Delegates,  2d  category 

Vice-piapeotors,  1st  category. — 

Delegates;  2d  category 

Vice-inspectors,  let  category 

Delegates,  2,fl  category 

2d'category.;... — .- 


AHministration  of.  (he  royal  Italian 
,  loitery.  , 


Directors . 


Chief,  section 

TJnder  directors  .- 
.Chief  seoretaries- 
Seoretaries 


Vice-secretaries 


Chief  acconntnnts . 
'  AccoputAnts 


Assistant  accolmtantB., 


\ 


First : 

Serond 

First 

Second 

First...... 

Second',  i . 

Third 

First 

Second... 
Third.... 

First 

Second.. - 
Third.... 


First... , 

Second. 
Third.. 
Fourth. 


7, 000. 
6, 000. 

s,  ooa 

4,  SOD. 
4,  OOO. 
3,  600. 
3, 000. 

2,  500. 
2,000 

1,  600. 

3,  ogo. 

2,  60O. 
2,  000. 
1,  500. 


First.... 
Second. 


First... 
Second . 


First.... 
Second., 


First. 


Second 

First  .. 
Second. 
Third. . 

First 

...do ! 

Second... 

...do 

Third.... 

...do , 

Fourth... 


First... 
Second. 
Third... 
First  .. 
Second. 


First  .. 
Soc6nd. 
First... 
Second., 
Third... 


First  .. 
Set'.iind. 
First... 
Second. 
Third-., 


5, 000. 00 

4,  500.  00 
4,  000.  00 
3, 500. 00 
3,  000.  00 
2,  500.  DO 
2,  000.  DO 
1,500.00 


3,  500;  00 
3,  000.  00 
2,600.00 
2,000.00 
1,  500. 00 


7, 000.  00 


6,  000. 
6,  000. 
4,  000. 
g,  500. 
3,  000. 
3. 000. 
2,  600. 
2,  600. 
2,  000. 
2.  000. 
1,  500. 


000.  00 
S00.OO 
000:  00 
000.  00 
600  00 
000.  00 
000.  00 
600.  00 
000.  00 
5110.  DO 
OOO.  DO 
500.00 
000.  00 
.■iOO.  00 

Dim.  00 

600.  00 
Olio.  00 
500.00 


1, 400  00 
1, 200  00 

1, 000  oO 

900  00 

»m  00 

700  DO 
,600  00 
600  00 
400,00 
300  00 
600  DO 
SOD  00 
400  DO 
300  00 


1,  000  00 

90O  00 
800  DO 
7DC  00 
600  DO 

soaoo 

-  400  00 
300  00 


700  DO 
600  00 
500  00 
400  00 
300  00 


1,400  00 


1, 200  00 
1, 000  DO 
800  00 
700  00 
600  00 
600  00 
500  00 
500  00 
400  DO 
400  00 
300-00 


1,  200  00 
1, 100  00 
1,  000  00 
1,  000  DO 
900  00 
800  00 
800  DO 
700  00 
600  00 
500  00 
400  00 
309  00 
800  00 
700  00 
600  00 
500  00 
400  DO 
300/00 


And  perquisites. 

Do! 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do,   , 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Dwelling,   fuel,''^ 
anta,  andpergnisil 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
And  perquisites. 

Do. ,  ,  . .'m 


Do.. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Traveling  expen/i 
uniform,  auu  pm' 
sites. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Do.  , 

Do. 


And 


perquisite*. 


Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Do.- 
Da 
Dok 


■'9 


m 
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Grade. 


Class. 


Per  yekr. 


Lire, 


Dollars. 


^Remarks. 


Vdminiitration  of  the  rnyal  Italian  lottery 
— Continued. 

rirat  comptrollers 


lecond  comptrollecs- 
/Qmptrollers'  clerks. 


Itamplng  clerks. 
?orters  


Krst.... 
Second.. 
Third... 
First.... 
Second.. 
First..,. 
Second . . 
Third  -. 
Fourth  . 
Firsl.... 
Second. 
Third/.. 


Eoyal  Italian  teUsraphs. 


3jrector-general 

^spectors-general , 

Auditor : 

directors,  chief  of  diTisions . 
Oirectora  of  compartments  . 

inspectors.-.-; 

Jnaer  inspectors 

3hief  of  sections 

iecretaries 

Shief  of  offices 

Issigtants 

E'emale  assistants 

Jl^rks,...., 

ii^echanics 

wire  guards 

Porters  

Utessengers ,. 


4, 000. 00 
3,  SCO.  00 
3, 200. 00 
2,800.00 
2,  500.  OO 
2,  000.  00 
1,  80O.  00 
1,  500. 00 
1,  200.  00 
1, 100.  00 
1,  000.  00 
900.  00 
800.  00 


9,  000.  00 
8,000.00 
7,  000.  00 
6,  000. 00 
S,  500.  00 
5,000.00 

3,  000.  00 

4,  000.  00 
3,  000.  00 
2,  500.  00 
1,  500.  00 
1,  000.  00 

1,  200. 00 

2,  5G0.  OO 
900.  00 

1, 100.  00 


800  00 
700  00 
640  00 
S60  00 
600  00 
400  00 
360  00 
300  00 
240  00 
220  00 
200'  00 
180  00 
160  00 


1,  800  00 

1,000  00 

1,400  OO 

1,  200  00 

1,100  00 

1, 000  00 

BOO  00 

800  00 

600  00 

600  00 

300  00 

200  00 

240  00 

500  00 

192  00 

220  00 


And  perqnisltek. 

Do! 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do: 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Dd. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do.  , 
Do. 
Do. 
..Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Lire  0.15  =  5 
telegra^n.  , 


1.03  each 


AEMT. 


3-eneral 

Uentenant-general . 

Uajor-general 

Oolonc' 

Lientei^ant-colonel . 

Major..-. 

Baiptaln 

Lieutenant 

ETnder  lieutenant .  - . 
Bandmaster 


^nartermaster  major' . 

Qoartermaster 

^e^eant  trumpeter . .  - 

Sergeant 

Cp'rporal  major .- 

[jOrporal  trumpeter . . . 

BBrporal 

Erumpeter 

Sacond  corporal 

PJoneer 

Musician 

Soldier .*..■. 


OardbinieTt. 


^tshal 

Qaarter  marshal. 

Brigadier 

Qoe-brigadier 

^abinier 

l^renticB 


First .  . . 
Second.. 


925 
,725 
690 
615 
480 
445 
410 
390 
370 
370 
390 
355 


15,  000 

12,  000 

9,000 

7,000 

5,200 

4,400 

3,200 

2,  200' 

'  1,800 

1,225 

1,005 

to  1,  ODO 

800 

■   760 

690 

560 

606 

490 

470 

450 

410 

450 

435 


1,225 

1,465 

1,005 

1,250 

840 

1,085 

715 

933 

695 

920 

435 

633 

3,000 

Entertainment  fund 

2,400 
1,800 

and  perquisites.. 

And  perquisites.      > 

1,400 

Do.      ■  .          ' 

1,040 

Do. 

880 

Do., 

640 

Do, 

440 

Do. 

360 

Do. 

243 

Do. 

201 

■  Do.         ,        1 

185  to 

200 

Do. 

143 

160 

Do. 

138 

152 

Do. 

1S3 

138 

Do.         ' 

9fi 

112 

Do.            ■      , 

89 

100 

Do. 

»/, 

98 

Do. 

78 

94 

Do. 

74 

90 

Do. 

74 

82 

Do. 

78 

90 

Do. 

71 

87 

Do. 

245 

293 

Do. 

201 

250 

Do. 

168 

217 

Do. 

143' 

187 

Do.                  I 

139    . 

184 

Do. 

87 

121; 

,Do. 
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Bank. 


Class. 


Per  year; 


Lire. 


Dollars. 


Bemarks.' 


Profetsora  and  teachers  of  miliiary 
gehools. 

Frofessora  of  literatnie  and 
science. 

Assistants  professors  of  liter- 
ature and  science. 

Professors  or  teachers  of  draw- 
ings. 

Assistants  professors  or  teach- 
ers of  drawings. 

Military  justice^ 


First  . . . 
Second  . 
Third... 
First . . . 
Sefcond  . 
First.  .. 
Second 
Third... 
First . .  - 
Second. 


AdTocate.general 

Bahstitnte  advocate.general. 


Fiscal  advocate 

Sahstitnte  fiscal  adTocate. 


First.  .. 
Second . 
First .  . . 
Second  . 
First . . . 
Second . 
Third... 


Instractor  ofScers. 


First  secretary. 
Secretary  


Under  secretary. 
Clerk 


First  . , 
Second . 
First.  .. 
Second  ■ 


Military  apotheeanet. 


Inspector  chemist. 
'  Director  chemist. . . 
Chief  apotheoaiies  ■ . 

Apothecaries 


Aceountantg  of  artiUery  and 
,        ejngineers. 
Anditor 


Compttollers . 
Aoconntants.. 


Technical  offiee  of  arliUery  and 
engineers. 

Chief  technical  officer 


First.  .. 
Second . 
First .  . . 
Second . 
Third... 
Foarth  . 


Krst . ., 
Second . 
First. ., 
Second  . 
First .  . . 
Second  . 


Assistant  technical  officer -■ 

Qeografphical  and  topographiedl 
engineers.' 

Chief  geographical  engineer 

Geographical  engineer .^ 

Assistant  engineer 


First  ... 
Second. . 
Third... 
First  ... 
Second. . 


Chief  topographical  officer. 
Topographical  otBcer 


Assistant  officer . 
Copyist 


First ... 
Second.. 
First  ... 
Second.. 
First  . . . 
Second.. 


Kessenger. 


First  . . . 
Second . . 
First  . . 
Seconds . 
First  . . . 
Second. . 
Third... 


4,000 
3,S00 
3,000 
2,500 
2,000 
3,  000 
2,600 

2,6oo 

1,500 
1,000 


12,000 
8,000 
7,000 
6,000 
5,000 
3,500 
3,000 
2,500 


5,000 
3,500 
3,000 
2,500 
2,000 
1,500 


6,000 
4,600 
4,000 
3,  600 
3,000 
2,500 
2,000 
1,500 


800 
700 
6P0 
600 
400 
600 
.500 
400 
30Q 
200 


2,400 

1,600 

1,400 

1,  200 

1,000 

700 

600 

500 


1,000 
700 
600 
500 
400 
300 


800 
700 
600 
600 
400 
300 


6,000 

1,000 

4,  000 

800 

3,600 

700 

3,000 

600 

2,600 

600 

2,000 

400 

4,000 

800 

S,  500 

700 

3,000 

600 

2,500 

600 

2,000 

400 

5,000 

1,000 

4,000 

800 

3,500 

700 

3,000 

600 

2,500 

500 

2,000 

400 

5,000 

1,000 

4„000 

800 

3,'500 

700 

3,000 

600 

2,500 

500 

1,400 

?80 

1,200 

240 

1,000 

200 

1,000 

200 

And  perquisites. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
,  Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
According     to     tl 

^rade. 
And  perqnisites. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.  ' 

Do." 

Do. 

Do. 

Da. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do., 

Do. 

Do. 
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NATT. 


Bank. 


Class. 


Per  year. 


Iiire.  Bollars. 


Bemarka. 


Admiral  ■ 


t^Viee-adrairal... 

.'Bear  admiral 

/Gaptaiii  of  man-of-war . 


Captain  of  frigate. 


Captain  of  sloop 

IJeatenant  of  man-of-war. 


Under  nontenant  of  man-of-war . . 


Uarine  gnard 

Captain  of  frigate. 

'  Captain  of  sloop  ... 
.  Lieutenant 


Under  lieutenant . 


^Jlarine  guard 

rComptroller 

r' Accountant 

irirst  assistant  .accountant.  .- 
i  Second  assistant  accountant. 

Chief  apothecary 

Apothecary 


Professor  of  litoratnie  and  science. 


Assistant  professor  of  Uteratnte  and  sci- 

enoe. 
Professor  of  drawing 


Assiatant  professor  of  drawing., 


Inspector  and  captain  of  port  . 
Captain  of  port 


First  . . . 
Second. . 
First  . . . 
Second.. 
Third... 
First  ... 
Second.. 
First.... 
Second.. 
Third. . . 
First  ... 
Second. 


Officer  of  porf.. 


Clerk 

first  technical  qfficer. 


First.... 
Secopd. 
Third... 
First.... 
Second. 
Third.. 


.  Technical  officer 

.TJnder  technical  officer . 


First... 
Second. 
Third. . 
First... 
Second. 


CBEW. 

Mariners: 

Pilot 

Do 

Do 

I     Second  pilot . .  .\ 

tJnderpilot 

!Marinor  AE 

Do 

Do 

.      Boys 

'Quartermasters : 

Head  steersman 

-V  Do 

Do 

JSf*oond  steersman . . . 
.TTnder  steersman  .".. 


>jj,;^,jgliBei!8nian . 


First  ... 
Second 
Third  .. 


First..., 
Second. 
Third.. 


First.... 
Second. 
Third... 


15,  000. 00 


12,  000.  00 
9,  000. 00 
7, 000.  00 


5, 200.  00 


4, 400. 00 

3,  200.  00 

2,  200.  00 

1, 800. 00 

5,  200.  00 

4,  400.  00 

3,  2U0. 00 

2,  200. 00 

1,  800.  00 
3, 500.  00 

3,  000.  00 

2,  500.  00 

2,  000.  00 

3,  000.  00 
2, 500.  00 
2,000.00 

4,  000.  00 
3,  500.  00 
3,  boo.  00 
2,  500.  00 

2,  000.  00 

3,  000. 00 
2,  50n.  00 

2,  000.  00 
1,  500.  00 

1,  000.  00 

7, 000. 00 

6,  0,00.  00 

5,  000.  00 

4,  500.  op 

3,  500. 00 

3,  OOO.  00' 

2,  500.  00 

2,  OOO.  00 

4,  ono:  00 

%  600.  00 

3,  000.  00 
2,  500.  00 
2, 000.  00 
1, 500.  00 


1,H5.00 
910.  00 
765. 00 
5HS.  UO 
475.  00 
3X5.  00 
30O.  00 
215.  00 
75.00 

1, 115.  00 
910.00 
785.00 

685.  on 

475.  to 
335. 00 


3,  OOQ  00 

2, 400  00 
1,  800  00 
1, 400  00 

1,  040  00 


880  00 
640  00 

440  00 

360  00 
1,  040  00 

880  00 
640  00 

'4i0  00 

360  00 
700  00 
600  00 
500  00 
400  00 
'600  00 
500  00 
400  00 
800  00 
700  00 
600  00 
500  00 
400  00 
600  00 
500  00 
400  00 
300  00 
200  00 
1,400  00 
1, 200  00 
1, 000  00 
900  00 
700  00 
600  00 
500  00 
40O  00 
800  00 
700  00 
600  00 
600  00 
400  00 
300  00 


223  00 

182  00 

153  00 

117  00 

95  00 

67  00 

60  00 

43  00 

15  00 

2?3  00 

182  00 

.  153  00 

117  00 

95  00 

67  00 


■Perquisites,  3,000  liroi 
or    $600 ;    entertain- 
ment fund. 
Do. 
Do. 
Perquisites,  400  lire,  or  , 
$80 ;     entertainment ' 
fund. 
Perquisites,  300  lire,  or    i 
$6U ;     entertainment 
fund.  / 

Do. 
Perquisites,  300  lire,  or 

$60. 
Perquisites,  200  lire,  or 
$40. 
Do. 
Perquisites,  1,200  lire, 
or  $240. 
Do, 
Perquisites,  ;i,000  lire, 

or  $200. 
PerqaisiteSi  900  lire,  or  i 
$180.  - 
Do. 


And  perquisites. 

Do! 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.  ,, 

Do.       ■    ' 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


And  found. 
Do. 
'      Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do.  ' 
Do.  , , 
Do. 
Do. 

Do! 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Bajik. 


Class. 


Per  year. 


Lite. 


Dollars. 


BemarkA. 


Caonomers: 

Head  oannonier 

'Do 

Do 

Second  eannonier 

>    .Under  cannonier 

/i  Cannonier 

\.  Do , 

,^U  Torpedo-men: 

>V  Head  torpedo-man  — 

Do 

Do 

.Second  torpedo-man . 
Under  torpedo-man . . 

Torpedo-mart ' 

\  Do 

.  Ifabhiniats  and  firemen : 

Machinist 

Do 

Do 

Head  fireman  .. . 

tTnder  fireman 

Krerean 

Do 

Help  machinist 

Assistants  on  board 


Pirst-.. 
Second. 
Third. - 


Fir8t-.- 
Sqcond . 

Mrst..., 
Second- 
Third.  . 


First... 
Second. 


First.-.. 
Second. 
Third-. 


First... 
Second. 


MTortmen : 

;    foreman 

Do , 

Do 

TTnder  foreman 

"Worltmaii 

Do 1 

ilnaioiaos  and  trumpeters : 

.  •      B^ndma<;ter .'. 

TTnderohief.  ..i...; .' 

Chief  trumpeter  — ,. 

'  TTnder  chief  trumpeters 

'       Musician  and  trumpeter 

Overseers  of  infirmary : 

OverSeei*  of  infirmary 

Do 

Do 

Second  overseer  of  infirmary - .  i 

XTuder  chief  of  infirinary ,..'... 

Nurses  ...'- 

(  Do.... 


First... 
Second. 
Third.. 


First... 
Second. 
Third. . 


Wrst... 
Second. 


First.-. 
Second. 
Third... 


First... 
Second. 


1, 115. 00 
910.00 
766.  00 
585. 00 
540.  00 
380.  00 
335.  00 

1,  iis'oo 
dio.  do 

765.  00 
585. 00 
540.  00 
380. 00 
335.00 

1,  500.  00 
1,  320. 00 
840.00 
585.  00 
475.  DO 
365.  00 
330.00 
215.  00 
1,115,00 
91b.  00 
765.  00 

1, 115.  00 
910.  00 
765.  00 
475'.  00 
395.  00 
330.  CO 

1, 115,  00 
765.  00 
585.  00 
475.  00 
335.  00 

1, 115.  00 
910.00 
765.  00 
585.  00 
47ij.  00 
335.  00 
300.  00 


223  00 
182  00 
153  00 
117  00 
108  00 
76  00 
67  00 

223  00 
182  00 
153  00 
117  00 
108  00 
76  00' 
67  UO 

300  00 

264  00 

168  00 

117  00 

95  00 

73  00 

66  00 

43  00 

223  00 

182  00 

153  00 

223  00 
182  00 
153  00 
95  00 
79  00 

66  00 

223  00 

153  00 

117  00 

95  00 

67  00 

223  00 
182  ()0 
163  00 
117  00 
95  00 
67  00 
60  00 


And  found. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do.' 
Do..,, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do; 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do: 
Do. 

Do.  . 
Do. 
Do. 
,  Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do.- 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


EAILWAT  EMPLOYES. 


Chief  section  . 


IsBpector,  central. 


Secretary  l 

Secretary,  keeper  of  archives. 
Secretary ' 


Chief  registrar , 

Asaistau  t  registrar 

Technical  sncrotary 

Keeper  of  tochaioal  archives  . 

Chief  clerks 

Clerks ; 


Iiegal  counselors'. . 


First. 


Second. 

First.--. 
'  Second - 
First.... 


Second 

Third.. 


First 

Secioitd... 
Third. .  - . 


6, 600.  00 


OOO.  DO 
000,  00 
400.  00 
200.  00 
600.  00 
OCO.  00 
400.  00 
400.  00 
400.  00 
000.  00 
800. 00 
100. 00 

800;  00 

500.00 
200.  00 
000. 00 


1,  320  00 


1,200 
1, 200 
1,080 
840 
720 
600 
480 
480 
480 
600 
360 
420 
360 
300 
240 
2,400 


Pension  after  twenty- 
five  years'"  servififl 
and  perquisites. 

Do.  „    i 

Do.  '■      ,.; 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.         '  •: 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do.        - 
Do. 
Do. 
.     Do. 
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Beport  on  salaries  and  urates  in  Itdlj/t  partioularly  the  district  of  Florence — Continued. 
EAILWAT  EMPLOTfiS-Continued. 


lEiaplo;6a. 


Glass. 


Per  year. 


Lire.  Dollars. 


Keznarka. 


Samtary  inspectors. 


'ifhysi  clans..- 

Cliief  acconntants 

Cbntrqliiiig  jnspeotois  . 
Assistant  accountants . 
UefisengeiB 


'Poorkeepers . 
Messengers. - 


First,... 
Second. 


•Porters 

Cbiof  cashier 

Assistant  cashier 


Third.. 
Fourth. 


Clerks  . 


"Paymaster 

Assistant  paymaster 

'Chief  services 

Under  chief 

Inspectors  of  section .' 

Under  inspectors - 

.-Inspectors  of  line 

'  Assi^ant  inspectors  of  line  ■ .  -t . . 

OPlstribiiter  pt  oars 

^Chief  stations . .  ^ 

Chief  stations ,  fit st  category  . . .  - 
iGhief  stations,  second  category".. 

Chief  station.s,  first  category 

Chief  stations,  second  category.. 

Chief  stations 


First.... 
Second. . 

First 

Second.. 
Third... 
Fonrth . 
Fifth... 


First..., 
...do  .., 

Second. 
,...do  .. 

Third.. 


Han^gors 

Chief  clerks . 
Clerks 


Guards  and  laborers 

'Clerks,  i:egi8trars  of  the  movable  material 

Assifltants,,registrars  of  tlie  movable  ma- 
^'   terial. 

Assistants,  registrars  of  merchandise. . 

Guardian  of  merchandise 

Chief 


',  Under  chief 

;Chifef  guards 

'Guards , 

"..^•u^Td's  interpreters. .  - 

!'0hief  travelers 

vCdnLptrolIers  of  trains  . 
,,  Conductors 


Convoys . 


.  Brakomen 

^Aasiat'lntbrakemen 

Poster's  brakemen 

Weighers  of  luggage ■ 

Chief  lamplighters  and  lampists. 


fliampUghters. 
Gas  workmen. 


Porters 

■W.  keepers  .. 


Fonrth  . 
First  — 
Second.. 


First  ... 
Second, 
Third. - 


First... 
Second. 


First.... 
Second. 


First.... 
Second ,' 
First.-.. 
Second. 


First,--. 
Second.. 
Third... 
•Fourth  , 


First  ... 
Second. 
First  ,. 
Second. 


2, 000.  qo 


980. 00 
6,  000.  00 
4, 200.  00 
3,  800.  00 
1,  380.  00 
1,  20n.  00 
1,  200.  00 
1,  080.  00 
060,00 
840.00 
8,000.00 
3,  800.  00 
3, 300.  00 
3,  000.  00 
2, 400.  00 
■2, 100.  00 
1^800.00 

1,  500.  bo 
3,  300.  00 

2,  400.  00 
12;  000.  00 
10,  000.  00 

'   6,600.00 

0,  '000.  00 

3,  600.  00 
2, 100.  00 
2,  160.  00 
3,000.00 

,2,  700.  00 
2,400.00 
2, 106.  00 

1,  800.  00 
1,  500.  00 

1,  200.  00 

2,  700.  00 
2, 400.  00 
2,100.00 
I,  800.  00 
1,  500.  00 
1,  200. 00 

'  1,080.00 

1,  080.  00 

825.  00 

1,  200.  00 
1,  080.  00 

915.  00 
1,  200.  00 
1,  080.  00 

915.  00 
1,  030. 00 

730.  00 
l,]00.00^ 
2, 400. 00 
1,  500.  00 
1.  200.  00 
1,  080.  00 
Ij  020.  00 

900. 00 
.  780.  00 

730.  00 
"    805.00 

805.  00 
1,  825. 00 
1,  095. 00 
1,  025.  00 

915.  00 

805.  00 
1,  825,  00 
1,  095,  00 

730,  00 

620.00 

182.  00 
19.  nnn  on 


192  00 
1,  200  00 
840  00 
720  00 
276  00 
240  00 
240X10 
216  00 
1  192  00 
168  00 

1,  600  00 
720  00' 
600  00 

,  600  00 
480  00 
420  00 
360  00 
300  00 
660  00 

.  480  00 

2,400  og 

2,  000  00 
1,  320  00 
1,  200  00 

720  00 
'420  00 
420  00 
,  ,600  00 
540  00 
480/00 
420  00 
360  00 
300  00 

240  00 
540  00 
480  00 
420  00 
360  00 
300  00 
240  00' 
218  00 
216  00 
.165  00 

240  00 
216  00 
183  00 
240  00 
218  00 
183  00 
216  00 
146  00 
220  00 
480  00 
300  00 
240  00 

218  00 

204  00 
180  00 
156  00 
146  00 
Ul  00 
161  00 
365  00 

219  00 

205  00 
183  00 
161  00 
365  00 
219  00 
146  00 

r  124  00 

36  50 

9.  400  on 


Pension  after  twenty? 
five  years'  servioa 
and  perquisites. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.      ' 

Do.     ; 

Do. 

Do^ 

Do. 

Do.' 

Do. 
,       Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 
Pension  after  twenty? 
five  years'  service. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do! 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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M»port  on  salaries  and  wages  in  Italy,  partimlarly  the  district  of  Florence — Continuec 
BATT.'WAY  BMPLOTfiS— Continnea. 


Employes. 


ClaBS. 


Per  year. 


Lire.  Pollars. 


Bemarks. 


Engineer,  chief  of  traction 

Engineer,  chief  of  material ... 

EDgineer,  chief  of  office '. 

Engiueers,  inspectors,  chief . 

Chief  engineer  of  workshops . 

SUigineer  of  traction 

'.Engineer ■ 


Assayer 

Chief  engineer.. 
iDesigner 


First  accountant . 
Accountant 


Copyists , 

Chief  of  workshops. 


Foremen,  superintendent. 
Foremen 


Chief  depot . . 


ITnder  chief  depot  . 
Machinists 


Firemen . 


Chief  pointsmen . 

First  pointsmen . . 
Fointsmen  ... 


Guardians . 


.FetnaJe  guardians..:.'... — j. 
Chief  of  telegraphic  serrioe  . 
Inspectors  and  secretaries... 

.  Accountants 

'Clerk's  acQopntants 


Chief  clerks .... 

Telegraphic  clerks. . 
,      Do 


Daily  laborers - 

Mechanics'  watchmen  . 


Wire  guards. 
Messengers . . 


Warehouse  keeper. 


Assistant  keeper. 

Chief  clerks 

Clerks.. 


First    . 
Second. 


First... 
Seconds 
Third. . 


First... 
Second . 
Third, . 


First... 
Second. 
Third.. 


First... 
Second . 
Third.. 


First  ... 
Second.. 
Third... 
Fourth  . 
First.... 
Second.. 
Third... 


First.... 
Second  . 
Third... 
Fourth  . 
First  ... 
Second. . 
First  ... 
Second.. 
Third... 
First  ... 
Second. 


Firpt..., 
Second . 
Third.. 
First  . 
Second. 


Second 
First  ... 
Second. 


First  .. 
Se,coud. 
Third.. 


First... 
Second. 


First... 
Second. 
Third.. 
First  ... 
Second. 
Third.. 


Coalcarrieis..'. 
Carriers 


First  . 
Second. 
Third  . 


6, 600. 00 

6,  600. 00 

4,  80O.  00 
6,  000.  00 

5,  400.  00 

6,  000.  00 
4, 200.  00 

3,  600.  00 
3, 000.  00 
2, 400.  00 
2,400.  00 
3^  300.  00 

2,  lOp'.  00 
1,  800.  00 

1,  500.  00 

4,  800.  00 

3,  600.  00 
3,  000.  00 

2,  -100.  00 
>1.095.  00 

4, 800.  00 
3, 600.  00 

3,  000.  00 
3,  600;  00 
8,  000.  00 

2,  700.  00 
2, 400.  00 
2,300.00 
3, 300.  00 

3,  oon.  00 

2,  700.  00 

2,  400.  00 
2, 040.  00 
1,  805.  00 
1,860.00 
1,  320.  00 
1,  080.  00 

960. 00 

1,  560.  00 

1,  320.  00 

1,  080.  00 

1,  035.  00 

1683.  SO 

620.  50 

647.  60 

611.  00 

474.  50 

584.  00 

547.  60 

146.  00 

7,  200.  00 

3,  600.  00 
3,  000.  00 
1,800.00 
1,500.00 
2, 100.  00 
1,  8"0.  00 
1,  500.  00 
1,  200.  00 
1,  095.  00 
3,  800.  00 
1,  500.  00 
1,  095.  00 

1,  033.  00 
912.  60 
730.  00 

3,  600.  00 
3,  OOO.  00 

2,  700. 00 
2,  400.  00 

2,  wa:  00 

1,  800.  00 
.1,!)00.00 

1, 2no;  00 

730.  00 
730.00 


1,  320  00 

1,  320  00; 
960  00 
1,  200  00 
1,  080  00 
1,200  00 
840  00 
720  00 
6U0  00 
480  00 
480  00 
660  00 
'420  00 
360  00 
300  00 
960  00 
720  00 
600  00 
480  00 
219  00 
960  00 
720  00 
600  00 
720  00 
600  OO 
540  00 
480  00 
520  00 
660  00 
600  00 
540  00 
480  00 
.408  00 
360  00 
312  00 
264  00 
216  00 
192  00 
312  00 
26(  00 
216  00 
219  00 
136  70 
124  10 
109  50 
102  20 
'  94  90 
116  80 
109  50 
'  29  20 
1,440  00 
720  00 
,  600  00 
36000 
300  00 
420  00 
330  00 
300  00 
240  OQ 
219  00 
360  00 
300  00 
219  00 
20.">  00 
182  5D 
146  00 
720  (0 
600  00 
640  00 
480  00 
420  00 
360  00 
30O  00 
240  00 
146  00 
i   140  00 


Pension  after  twent; 
five  years'  service! 
Do.' 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do.  - 

Do.      '.   :* 

Do.       •, 

Do.  .    ■' 

Do.  "  . .  , 
Do. 

Do.      •:; 

Do. 

Do.         ;'',: 

Do.       .*> 

Do.   '     ,*i 

D6.     :  ), 

Do. 

Do.     '■ 

Do. 

Do.    '  -I     .'■ 

Do.       ,  ,; 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.  ' 

Do. 

gS:     '    -^ 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.      , 

Do. 

Do.        "? 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.     , 

Do." 

Do.  , 

Do.      , 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.    ,   «- 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.      >>  , 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.       ' 

t)o. 

Do.       ,  ■ 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.    "  ^   ,; 

Do.      ~  -W, 

Do.         ;<j 

Do. '       «■< 
Do.     .  >" 

Do.   .  .A : 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Db. 

Do. 

Do.    1 

Do. 
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Meport  on  soXaHea  and  wages  in  Italy j  ^particularly  the  disinot  of  J?'tor«ice— Continued 
RAILWAY  EMPLOT:eS-Continued.  ^ 


Slmployfis. 


Sailioay  workshops—material  and  traction. 


A^ifsters... 

Turners 

Tool&eeperfi 

Bteeiyard-niakerB 

JjorgeiB 

BrasierB 

Blacksmiths'  asBlstantB . 

GoppersniithB 

IroD-fouDcleTti : . 

Carpenters 

Sawyers 

Yaroishers 

Xrank-mfikerB 

Lamp-ninkerfl 

,  Elevator  hands 

Examiners , 

Anointing  haiids 

Folishcrs .'. . . 

Laborers 

Guards 


ltailway,d<^ot8--material  and  traction. 


.  Adjusters 

Tamers j 

^oolkeepers 

Riggers , 

Forgers , 

ii&raziers. , 

Blacksmiths'  helpers  . 

Coppersmiths ...: 

Carpenters 

Varniahcrs.^. 

Trunk-makers 

Zjamp-makers 

Elevator  ha/uds 

Examiners 

Anointing  hands 

Polishers , . 

Xaborers 

Lamplighters 

l)ivers  .., 1 

Gaards j -. 

Watchmen 

'  I^ortera 

]6^reman   

Assistant 

Wight  guards 

JDay  gnards 

Iron-planer 

Iron-»awyer 

Trepanning  hands 

.Coiporal  fl^uster 

Corporal  forger 

Corporal  brazier 

Corporal  carpenter 

■  Corporal  sawyer 

Corporal  laborer 


Per  day. 

BemaVks. 

Lire. 

DoUars. 

2.40  to  S.20 

0  48  to  1  04 

'  '■  »,■''  1  ' 

1.  80    6. 00 

36    1  20 

2. 00    5. 20 

40    1  04 

/ 

2.  60    4.  00 

62     80 

2.40    6.00 

48    1  20 

1.  60    6.  00 

32    1  20 

2.  00    2.  60 

40     52 

3.00    5.50 

60    1  10 

2.40    5.00 

48    1  00. 

1.60   '5.60 

32    1  10 

2. 40    3.  00 

48     72 

2.  00    6. 00 

40    1  20 

2.  00    4.  60 

40    1  92 

1.00    6.00 

20    1  20 

2.20    4.00 

44     80 

3.00    3.40 

60     68 

2.60   ■  2.80 

52     56 

2.20    3.20 

44     64 

1.80   ,4.40 

36     88 

2.20    3.00 

44     ^0 

1.20    6.00 

24    1  00 

2.00    4.20 

40     84 

2.  00    3.  40 

40     68 

3.  80    4.  80 

76   -   96 

2.40    4.80 

48     96 

2.  80    4.  80 

56     96 

2.00    2.40 

40     48 

1.  80    4.  20 

36     84 

2.40    5.40 

48    1  08 

2.  60    3. 40 

52     68 

2.80    3.80 

66     76 

1.  00    3.  80 

20     76 

\' 

2.00  /  3.60 

40     72 

2.40    4.40 

48     84 

2.  00    3.  25 

40     65 

1.  80    3.  00 

36    ,60 

1. 80    3. 40 

36     68 

f     , 

2.00-   3.00 

40     60 

0.  60    2.  80 

12     56 

2.00    3.00 

40     -60 

2. 40    2.  60 

48     52 

2,  00    3.  00 

40     80 

6.00' 

1  20 

4.00 

80 

,                   2.40 

48 

2.00 

40 

2.  80    3.  00 

56     60 

2.60 

52 

1.  80    2.  00 

36     40 

4.20 

84 

4.20 

84 

4.20 

84 

4.20 

84 

3.00 

60 

3.00 

60 

GENEEAL  TEA.DES. 


i  Apotbecaries'  emploTfis 
?d  Baiters 

fiar-tenders 

Barberg 

^     Bedstead  makers 

Bell-hangrrs 

,. ,  31acksmit1is 

,  '^.  ^la'dkBmitba'  helpers 

J Tv  SootUlacks 


2.50,t 

3  4.50 

0  50  to 

0  (10 

2J0 

4.00 

40 

80 

2  50 

3.00 

SO 

fifl 

3.00 

4.00 

60 

80 

3.00 

4.00 

60 

80 

2  50 

3.50 

50 

70 

3.00 

3.50 

60 

70 

1.50 

2.50 

30 

60 

1.50 

3.50 

30 

70 

Earnings. 
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.Report  on.  sdlariea  and  wages  in  Italy,  par  li<yfilarltf  the- district  of  Florence — Continued. 
1  GENERAL  TRABES-^Contintied. 


Employ6B. 


Per  day. 


Lire. 


DoUarB. 


Kemarka. 


Book-keepers 

■  Book-binders 

Bo^ot  and  slice  makers 

Bottlers 

.  Boys  of  fourteen  years  or  over 

'^^Brick-layers 

Brewers''  hands 

Bridge-builders 

.Brush  and  broom  makers 

■  Buruishpr^  and  polishers 

Butchers  -. 

':  Batter-makers ■- - 

.Brick-makers 

'.  Brickyard  hands 

'.  Box-makers  '. 

3ailders 

„.'Oaj-<l-makevB 

Cabmen 

-  Coachmen,  .^ired 

Ci^dr-makers,  male 

'   'Cigar-Bakers,  female 

Cqal  barriers  apd  stowers 

.  "Cotiipositors  (printing) 

Confectioners'  empk)y6s 

.  Cooks,  male 

^ooiks,  female. 

,VCook8  (pastry) 

.  QoopeTs...- 

Copperi^miths   —  - 

'  i  Ciirriers  and  tanners 

.  "Cutters. 

Cabinet-makers 

parpenters 

f  .  Cairirtge-paintera 

^arriage-builders 

^  Ciarriage^rimmers 

■  Carvers 

'  Ch^eae-miakers 

'  Clerks 

Disfa-wasbers  (kitcben  servants)  . 

.  '  Druggists,  i... 

Dyers  

Dairymen  

Engineers  (civil) 

Engravers  — 

Earra  laborers 

Eilers  ^saw-mills) 

-  Eisberraeii 

^farista - 

Fumiture  polishers 

Foremen 

.   Fresco  painters - 

Fence  builderd 

.  F,fi.rrier8'. . . ; 

Gardeners. 


Gas-pipe  and  retort  fitters 

Goltlsmiths -;  -  ■ 

Gilders - - '  ■ 

Golfl-beators -r 

CJ-love-cutters 

Glue-tnakers,  male - 

G-lue-makers,  female 

Grave-diggers, , -  - ■ 

Grocers'  assistants i---- 

Grooms - 

'Gunsmiths _. 

Hair  and  rope  makers '. 

Hariless-makers 

.  Hatters 

Housekec^peVs .  it 

Horseaboers - - -  -  ■ 

"  Harnesa-cleaners - ■ 

HflLlr-spinuera  .1..-..: ■ 

Ipterpreters..-. 

Jfewelers  (skilled  workers  in  jewelry) 

XfampligJbLters ' 


\ 

3.  60  to 

10.00 

3.00 

5.00 

2.00 

4  50 

2.50 

3.50 

.50 

1.00 

2  50 

3.60 

2.50 

3.50, 

2.75 

4.00 

1,00 

2.25 

2/50 
2:00 

4.00 

4.00 

1.75 

2.76 

3.2s 

3.75 

2.00 

3.00 

'2.00 

3.50    . 

2.50 

3  75 

2.25. 

3.25, 

4.00 

0.00 

90.00 

120.00 

2.20 

3.50 

80 

1.75 

1.60 

2.50 

3.00  ' 

9.00 

3.50 

4.  .50 

2.00 

4.  00 

1.00 

'  2.00 

3.00 

5.00 

1.75 

2.75 

3.00  . 

3.75- 

2.50 

3.^0 

2.50 

4.00 

3.00 

6.00 

2.60 

4,60 

2.50 

4.60 

2.50 

4.00 

2.25 

4.25 

4.00 

12.  00 

1.75 

2.50 

2.00 

5.00 

.60 

1.00 

2.50 

4.50 

2.26 

3.75 

2.00 

3.26 

6.00 

12.0", 

5.00 

10.00 

1.50 

2.75 

2.50 

3.50 

1.50 

3.00 

2.0a 

2.75 

3.00 

5.00 

4.00 

8.*0 

5.00 

14.00 

2.50 

3.00 

'  2.76 

3.75, 

2.00 

3.00 

3.00 

6.00 

4.00 

8.00 

3.00 

6.00 

2.00 

4.00 

3.00 

6.00 

1.80 

2.00 

.50 

.80 

2.00 

3.00 

1,75 

3.00 

1.50 

2.00 

4.00 

7.00 

1.75 

2.75 

2.50 

4.00 

2.00 

4.00 

2.50 

3.50 

2.60 

2.75 

2.60 

3.00 

1,50 

3.00 

6.00 

15.00 

4.  00. 

8.00 
2.25. 

1.76 

0  70  to 
60 
40 

50 

10 

50 

50 

85 

20 

50 

40 

35 

65 

40 

40 

50  . 

46 

'  80, 

18  00 

44 

16 

30 

50 

70 

40 

20 

60 

35 

60 

50 

50 

60 

50 

50 

50 

45 

80 
9  35 
,  40 

10 

50 

45 

40 
1  20 
1  00 

30 

60 

30 

40 

60 

80 
1  00 

60 

60 

54 

60 

80 

60 

40 


10 
40 
35 
M 
SO 
36 
60 
40 
60 
50 
50 
30 

1  ao 
so-' 

35 


2  00 

1  00^ 

90 

70 

20 

70 

70 

80 

■/45 

80 

80 

<55 

75 

60 

70 

75 

65 

1  20 

24  00 

75 

36 

50 

1  80 

90 

80 

<■>  40 

'  1  00 

55 

75 

70 

80 

1  00 
90 
90 
80 
85 

2  40 
50 

1  00 
20 
90 
79 
65 

2  40 
2  00 

55 
70 
60 
55 
1  00 

1  60 

2  80 
70 

,'75 
60 

3  20 
1  60 

'   100 

80 

1  20 

40 

16 


40 

1  40 

65 

~  80 

80 

70 

,55 

60 

.60 

3  00 

1  60 

43 


Average  gainins. 
Per  month. 


■With  board. 
Do. 


"With  board. 


■With  board. 


And  fotmd. 
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Meport  on  salaries  and  wages  in  Italy,  particutarly  the  district  of  Florence — Continned.  ^ 
GENERAL  TRADES— Continned.    ' 


'Employfia. 

Ppr  day. 

atTT--^ ,     3SJ 

Lire. 

,  Dollars. 

'Ijaborers - 

^    1. 80  to 
2.00 
2.00 
2.  .60 
2.00 

3;0O 

2.50' 
3.00 
2.50 
3.00 
6.00 
6.0O 
2.50 
1.00 
3.00 
1.50 
2.00 
3.50 
3.00 
1.00 
2.00 
1.00 
S.OO 
3.00 
4.00  ' 
2.  SO 
3.00 
2.00 
3.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2:50 
3.00 
4.00 
S.OO: 
1.50 
3.00 
4.00 
1..60 
1.50 
2.00 
,2.00 
3.00 
2,00 
2.60 
4.  CO 
3.50 
1.50 
3.00 
,       3.00 
.60 
4,00 
3.00 
2.00, 
.50 
.60 
1.60 

3.00 
1.50 
4.00 
2.00 

2.00 
3.  .60 
3.00 
3.60 
,1.00 
5.00 
3.50 
6.00 
4.00 
8.00 
7.00 
12.00 
3.60 
1.50 
4.00 
3.00 

3.  .60 

4.  00 
10.00 

2.00 
3.00 
1.60 
3.00 
5.00 
.6.00 
4.00 
6.00 
3,00 
7.00 
6.0Q 
6.00 

.  4.00 
3.60 
8.00 

'8.00 
4.60 
5.00 
,6.00 
7.00 
3.  .60 
2.25 
3.00 
3.  .60 
3.60 
3.00 
3.  .60 
6.00 
3.50 
2,50 
3.  60 
4.00 
.76 
8.00 
7.00 
4.00 
l.,00 
1.20 
2.00 

27.60 

12.00 

9,76 

12.  00 

14.50 

C.  .60 

8.00 

19.  50 

4.50 

8.60 

8.75 

17.50 

11.  00 

6.00 

2,*0 

10.00 

3.  so 

0  36  to 
9  40 

40 

so 

.    40 
\  60 

50 

GO 

50 

"60 

1  00 
1  20, 

60 
20 
60 
30 
40 
70 
60 
20 
40 
20 
40 
60 
80 
60 
60 
40 
70 
60' 
60 
60 
50 
60 
80 
60 
30 
60 
80 
30 
30 
40 
40 
60 
40 
5|0 
80 
30 
30 
.60 
60 
10 
80 
60 
40 
10 
12 
30 

60 
30 
80 
40 

0  40 
70 
60 
70' 
60 

1  00 
70 

1  20 

80 

1  60 

1  40 

2  40 
70 
30 
80 
6U 
70 
80 

2  00 

40 

60 

30 

60 

1  00 

1  00 

80 

1  20 

60 

1  40 

1  20 

1^00 

80 

70 

1  60 

1  60 

1  00 
.1  00, 

1  40 
70 
45 
60 
70 
70 
■  60 
70 

1  20 
70 
50 
70 
fO 
16 

1  00 
141) 

80 
20 
24 
40 

5  60 

2  40 

1  96 

2  40 

2  90 
1  HO 
1  00 

3  !lp 
00 

1  70 

1  n 

3  .60 

2  20 
1  20 

60 

'f6 

Ijombprmen  <employ68  of  wood-yards)  .^ 

liithographera ,.....„ 

1. 

IfiUp^s 

\ 

MinprB  (raarbleancl  coal  workers  witL  dynamite) . 

Ox  tc^iiiBters 

Ostlers , 

■  ._  ^  ^, 

V 

''  ,■  .  ' 

Picture- fi-am  e  makers -  -  - 

Plasterers ., 

"".' '             \ 

/ 

' . 

"With  board- 

Sbephei'ds ■ 

Withboara 

Smelters                  -■ 

;■   Stt-aw-httt  sewers v i... 

Spinninj; : 

Per  -weet- 

Do. 

3)4. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

*  -  Ijooin-finishers 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Tailorn           .•    

Teamolers,. -. 

Siu.roofera 
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BIsport  on  salaries  and  wages  in  Italy,  parUaidarly  the  district  of  J'Zorence— ^Continued. 
GENERAL  TRADES— Gontinued. 


Einploy6s. 


Per  day. 


Lire. 


Dollara. 


Bemarka. 


.Tinsmitts 

.Track-layers 

'  Trunk-makers 

Turners^  (wood) ^  .- 

Timbermen --, 

'Upho}sterera 

tTi^dertak&rs 

tVi^neyard-men 

-Tamisliera  — - 

'W'a^on-tiiakerB  .' 

Walters ^ 

."Warehousemen , 

Watohtnakers  . . .'. 

"W&fcclimen 

WelV-dipgera 

"Wheelwrights 

Whip-makers 

Whitewashera 

Willow- workers 

Weaving;:  " 

Overseers 

Intermediates 

Speeder  girla 

OFly  frames y...- 

.  Tack  frames 

Winders 

.  Quilters 

'  Slasher  tenders 

Slaaher helpers  ... 
Dcawing  in  colors . 
Drawing  in  white.. 

,^,  Reavers,  plain 

.-  •  Weavers,  fancy . . . 

' ,  J)yer8,  plain 

'Pyers,  fancy 

Bjrers,  chain  .1 

Cloth-room  hands . 

Bremen J 

IFonndrymen 

.Ibfasons '.,., 

Painters, 


50  to 

00 

00 

00 

00 

60 

50 

50 

00 

00 

tlO 

60 

00 

50 

00 

50 

00 

00  . 

00 


3.50 
3.25 
4.50 
5.00 
3.00 
5.00 
4.60 
2.60 
4.00 
4.50 
3.60 
3.50 
7.00 
3.50 
5.00 
3.60 
3.50 
3.50 
3.00 

27.50 
8.50 
.8.50 
8.50 
8.  .50 
3.50 
5.00 
24.60 
9.50 
8.50 
7.25 
8.50 
10.00 
12.00 
14.50 
12.00 
6.25 
18.76 
20.00 
15.00 
20.00 


0  50  to 
40 
60 
60 
40 
70 
70 
30 
60 
60 
40 
50 
80 
50 
60 
65 
60 
60 
40 


0  70 
65 
90 

1  00 
60 

1  00 
90 
50 
80 
90 
70 
70 

1  40 
70 

1  00 
75 
75 
70 


5  60 
1  70 
1  70 
1  70 
1  70 
v70 
1  00 
4  90 
1  90 
1  70 
1  45 

1  70 

2  00 
2  40 
2  90 

2  40 
1  25 

3  76 

4  00 

3  00 

4  00 


With  board. 
And  found. 


Per  week. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
DO. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Wages  paid  to  skilled  worhjuen  and  others  employed  in  the  arsenal  at  Spezzia. 


Employes. 


Per  day. 


Lire. 


Dollars. 


Bemarks. 


Asphalt-layer 

Boatman -i 

Boiler-maker > 

Slacksmith  and  tinker 

carpenter .: ; - 

Calker .' 

Cahinet-njiakcr  and  sawyel* 

,  CoppiSfsmith ..^.. 

Common  laborer  .- - 

Diver,  using  his  own  ma&bine,  for  every  hour's  work. . . 

Diver,  using  Government  machine,  for  every  hour's  work. 

"Glazier '. - 

^3ea4-gang6r  .: 

'^ale  or  female  day-laborer 

Ilasoqs' : .' 

Miner . 


Uechanic,  skilled 
Painter  and  varnisher.. 

Stoker;, 

Stone-putter : 

Whitewasher 


4.00 
3.00 
5.00 
3.80 
4.50 
4.50 
3.50 
3.80 
2.00 
2.50 
1.00 
3,50 
5.00 
1.80 
3.50 
3.60 
6.00 
3.50 
3.00 
4.00 
3.40 


0  80 
60 

1  00 
70 
90 
90 
70 
76 
40 
50 
20 
70 

1  00 
26 
70 
70. 

1  20 
70 
60 
80 
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MarTcet  value  of  comestiiles  and  necessaries  in  the  city  of  Florence- 


Articles. 

Unit. 

Lire. 

Sollan. 

Foreign  wheat: 

■'      First  Qualitv -,.  .. 

Hectoliter*.... 
do 

22.62 
21.20  to  21.98 

23.15        23.55 
20.65       21.42 

20.41  20.80 
20.02 

19.25  19.63 
18.  26        18.  62  . 

17.79 
26.00 

11.  63  12.  31 
8.>20         8. 82 

15.15        24.63 

16. 42  17. 10 
19.15        20.52 

31.47 

30.78 

28.73 

24.  63       26.  00 

24.63  to  25.31 

,31.45 

9.68 

10.00        13.00 

58.  60        60.  00 

56.  60 

55.50 

34.00 

■^2 

.54 

.50 

.45 

.27           .30 

.7^ 
.60           .66 

-  .45  .48 
.39  .42 
L  33           .36 

63.61        74.59 

48.26  60.46 
39. 49        43.  87 
30.71        35.10 
43.  87       48.  26 
37.29        39.49 

188.46 

179.48 

167.52 

128.  63 

74.  78 

3.20         3.50 

1.  60         1.  80 

2.40         2.70 

.90           .95 

.68           .70 

1.50         2.25 

1.  35         2.  25 

1.  50         1.  65 

.  90         1.  50 

1,  20         1.  65 

4.80 

4.00 

3.00 

1.60    '     1.80 

1.50        ,1.55 

24. 33       26. 88 

13.04,      15.00 

13.00 

10.  00        12.  00 

5.60 

.28           .30 

.28           .30 

.20           .22' 

12.00 
8. 10         9.  00 

4  24  tc 

4  63 
4  11 

4  08 

8  85 
3  65 

\ 

2  33 

1  64' 

3  83 
3  29 

3  83 

4  93 

4  93  to 

2  00 

11  70 

12 

09 
08 
07 

12  72 

9  65 

7  90- 

6  14 

8  78 

7  46 

64' 

32 

48 

18 

14 

30    ■ 

27 

30 

18 

24 

3B 

30 
4  87 
2  61 

2  00 

06 
06 
04 

1  60 

\ 
4  53 

Second  quality 

4^0 
4  71 

liTational  wheat: 

rirst  quality 

flo 

■  Secona  quality '. 

do 

4  28 

/White  tender  wheat: 

'  rirst  qualitv 

.  ..do 

4  16 

-     Second  quality 

do 

4  00 

Bed  tender  wheat,  first  quality 

...do.. 

3  93 

Assorted  wheat 

do 

3  73 

Bye 

.    do 

'Cfoau 'barley , 

do 

5  20 

litdian  corn 

do 

2  46 

Oats. 

do 

1  77 

Millet ...; 

do 

4  93 

.  do 

3  42 

"Vetches 

do 

4  14 

do 

,6  30 
6  ,16 

Midfll^  ^hito  b'^anfl 

do 

do 

5  75 

iRonnd  beans  with  eyO'-.. ...     .  . 

do 

5  20 

Hectoliter  "-.- 

lentils 

do 

1  92 

Potatoes. '.' 

Qnintalt 

;...do 

2  60 

rirst  quality - - 

12  00 

do' 

11  30 

'  Third  quality 

do 

11  10 

do 

6  80 

Kilogram  J.... 
do 

09 

Wheat  flour : 

Mrst  qnalitv -. . . . 

11 

do 

10 

...do 

09 

do 

06 

Paste: 

...,do 

15 

do 

13 

....do 

10 

do 

09 

Third  quality ' 

....do  

08 

Hectoliter  § . . ., 
...do... 

14  92 

'Common  wine  of  the  year  : 

10  10 

...  do 

8  78 

do 

7  02 

White>wine                          

do 

9  65 

do     . 

7  90 

....do 

37  69 

do 

35  90 

....do 

83  51 

do 

25  73 

....do 

14  96 

Batter 

Kilogram^  — 

70 

36 

. .  do  .  . 

54 

'Eggs 

Dozen  ..; 

Literll 

Kilogram  J 

U 

14 

45 

45 

....do 

33 

..;.do 

30 

....'do 

31 

Moka  cnffftfl         j             

do 

96 

....do 

80 

do  

60 

Sngari 

....do   -. 

36 

....do  

31 

Hectoliter*... 
....do 

5  38 

3  00 

-Hay* 

Pirst  quality              '.-.... 

Qnintalt 

....do  

2  60 

2  40 

....do 

1  10 

Milligram  IT  .. 
100..:. 

06 

06 

100 

OS 

if  fPirat  quality :..i^.^ 

Qnintalt 

...,do   

2  40 
1  80 
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Ta^le  showing  about  the  amount  of  food  eaten  T)!/  an  adult  and  the  approximate  coat  tliereoj. 
\   '  JOno  kilogram  equal  to  2.2046  poiuicls.] 


Description. 

■''\'       - 

Quantity. 

Cost. 

.,^' 

Lire. 

Dollars, 

'•  , 

0.05 
.25 
.10 
.U) 
.15 
.05 
.15 

0  0 

0.700 
0.010 

0 

Salted  pork  or  flsli. . 

■ do 

0 
0 

Flour  paste 

Ile<l  beans,  cabbage, 

or  otber  greens 

kilogram.. 

,  0.260 
0.100 

0 
0 

Total 

.85 

1 

- 

Table  showing  the  approximate  number  of  people  employed  in  the  several  industries. 


Moclinnical  spinning 

MaunftictUre  of  ropes 

■W^eav.ing 

-  Cotton : 
;     Spinning 

WeavlDg 

Wnolen 

gilk: 

Stretcliing 

Spinning [ 

Cjii'diii^ 

In  pjipcr  mills 

Iji  niechnnicul  indnstriee  (sundry). .. 

Ji}  porcelain  Jiianufrtctures 

In  glass  manufactures 


S 


41,  000 


54,  000 

80,  000 

550,  500 

70,  000 

75.  000 

6,500 

H,  000 

10,  000 

7,000 

6,000 


In  tbe  extraction  of  sulphur. . 
Total 


20,00 


934,  00 


Agricultural  class 

Boldiei's,  reserve  and  kctive 

Einplo.y6a 

Stjidents ^ 

Prisoners  

Proprietors    .' I 

Artisans  and  laborers  (not  before 

described) j 

Without  profession 


6,  ?G(1,  00 
1,  545,  00 

400,00 

3,070,00 

80,00 

765, 00 

1,740,00 
11, 700, 00 


Jotal : I    28,500,00 


CATANIA. 


ItEPOET  BY  CONSUL  WOODCOCK. 


''  In  response  to  the  labor  circular  of  tbe  Department,  of  date  Feb 
ruary  15, 1884, 1  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  my  repdrtj' 
)     This  consular  district  comprises  Catauia,  Licata,  Syracuse,  and  Ter 
ranpva. 

On  receiving  the  said  circular  I  proinptly  forwarded  to  the  consulal: 
agents  of  Licata,  Syracuse,  and  Terranova  the  necessairy  blanks,  am 
directed  them  to  prepare  and  forward  to  me  their  reports.  Licata  am 
Syracuse  have  complied,  I  have  not  yet  heard  ft-om  Terranova.  Tlii 
inclosed  tabular  statements  show  the  rates  of  wages  paid  the  varioui 
classes  of  laborers  in  Catania,  Licata,  and  Syracuse.  Should  I  receiv( 
,  a  report  from  Terranova  I  will  promptly  forward  it. 

The  rates  of  wages  paid  laborers  in  this  part  of  Sicijy  (as  the"  exhibit 
show)  are  geuerally  very  low.  The  average  is  about  40' cents  a  day  o 
ten  hours. 

The  food  they  consume  is  cheap.  They  live  frugally.  Their  foo( 
mostly  consists  of  bread,  macaroni,  soup,  rice,  cheese,  vegetables,  fresl 
and  salt  fisli,  fruit,  A  very  small  amount  of  meat  (and  th.at  of  the  cheap 
est  liind),  and  a  little  wine.  Mr.  Verderame,  agent  at  Licata,  remark 
in  his  report  that^ 

In  the  montTis  of  October,  Noveralier,  December,  Jannary,  February,  and  Marfll 
tbeir  food  coosistsof  bread,  cheese,  lice,  (irietl  beans,  i)e;)s,"and  greens';  iu  Aprilaii 
May,  pf  bread,  green  beaiin,  and  luaoaronl;  and  in  June,  July,  August,  aud  Sej 
tember,  of  bread  and  fruits  of  every  kind. 

The.  average  price  of  their  food  is  as  follows :    Bread  from  2  to 
cents  per  pound ;  rice,  3  to  5  cents  per  pound;  macaroni,  3  to  4  cent 
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per  pound;  cheese,  16  to  18  cents  per  pound;  dried  beans,  1  to  2  cents 
per  pound ;  green  peas  and  beans,  1  to  1^  cents  per  pound ;  fruit,  2  to 
4  cents  per  pound ;  meat,  2  to  25  cents  per  pound. 

Their  homes  generally  consist  of  two  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  for 
which  they  pay  a  rental  of  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  month. 

Clothing  here  costs  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  less  than  in  the  United 
States.  The  clothing  of  the  laboring  classes  is  generally  coarse  but 
good.  In  this  warm  climate  less  clothing  is  required  than  in  the  more 
northern  latitudes. 

The  present  rates  of  wages  vary  but  little  from  those  of  1878.  They 
are  a  small  per  cent,  higher,  and  the  expenses  of  living  have  increased 
in  the  same  ratio. 

The  habits  of  the  working  classes  are  generally  good,  Mr.  Verderame, 
the  Licata  agent,  in  his  report  to  me  says :  "  They  are  laborious,  re- 
ligious, parsimonious,  and  respectful  toward  their  employers."  Prom 
what  I  have  seen  of  the  people,  I  believe  this  statement  to  be  correct. 
They  are  very  industrious,  uncomplaining,  and  temperate.  I  have  been 
in  this  consulate  since  the  first  of  last  October,  and  in  this  city  of  over 
100,000  inhabitants  I  have  not  seen  over  a  half  dozen  intoxicated  men, 
and  these  were  mostly  English  sailors.  This  is  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  the  people  do  not  drink  spirituous  liquors,  but  the  native  wines, 
and  of  these  moderately  and  at  their  meals. 

A  kindly  feeling  generally  prevails  between  the  employ^  and  em- 
ployer. I  have  noticed  that  the  employers  are  often  very  exacting,  and 
demand  much  from  the  employes,  but  (I  suppose  from  the  force  of  habit 
and  education)  the  employes  uncomplainingly  and  respectfully  accede 
to  their  demands. 

Organizations  among  the  laborers  here  are  as  yet  almost  unknown. 
They  are,  however,  commencing  to  organize. 

Strikes  among  them  rarely  occur.  1  have  known  of  but  one  strike 
among  the  working  classes  since  I  have  been  here.  This  occurred 
among  the  bakers.  It  continued  but  two  or  three  days,  and  was  settled 
by  the  intervention  of  the  local  police,  without  any  material  gain  to  the 
strikers. 

The  working  people  are  not  restricted  by  their  employers  in  their 
purchases.  They  are  free  to  purchase  wherever  they  choose.  Ko  con- 
ditions are  imposed. 

The  laborers  are  paid  weekly,  generally  on  Saturday  evening  or  Sun- 
day morning.    They  are  usually  paid  in  copper  coin. 

There  are  no  co-operative  societies  here.  Each  post-office  is  by  the 
Government  made  a  bank  of  deposit  for  the  people,  and  the  payment 
of  all  deposits  is  guaranteed  by  the  Government. 

This  postal  savings  bank  is  the  favorite  of  the  workingmen.  Here 
they  deposit  their  savings,  which,  from  the  low  wages  they  receive,  are 
small.  The  spirit  of  economy  and  saving  manifested  by  them  is  admir- 
able and  worthy  of  commendation. 

The  condition  of  the  working  people  is  better  than  one  would  sup- 
pose could  exist,  considering  the  adverse  circumstances  that  surround 
them.    This  is  owing  to  their  industry,  economy,  and  sobriety. 

They  are  generally  renters.  It  is  very  rarely  the  case  that  the  laborer 
owns  the  house  in  which  he  lives.  His  home  consists  of  one  or  two 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor.  Usually  these  rooms  are  overcrowded. 
Neatness  and  cleanliness  generally  prevail.  There  are,  however,  many 
flagrant  exceptions,  in  which  filth  and  squalor  prevail. 

The  food  of  the  workmen  is  spoken  of  above. 

Their  clothing  consists  of  their  work  clothes,  which  are  cheap  and 
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coarse,  but  generally  sufficient,  and  of  an  extra  suit  for  festal  days,  which 
is  neat  and  comely  in  appeaarnce. 

They  are  devoutly  religious  (Eoman  Catholic),  superstitious,  and  usu- 
ally very  ignorant.  Of  the  peasantry  of  the  country,  of  those  over 
forty  years  old,  at  least  90  per  cent,  cannot  read  or  writei  Of  the  work- 
ing classes  of  Catania  of  that  age  and  upwards  60  per  cent,  cannot  read 
or  write. 

Physically  they  are  hardy  and  robust.  As  a  class  they  are  honest 
and  trustworthy,  but  otherwise  morally  (viewed  from  an  American 
standpoint)  there  is  much  need  of  improvement. 

As  to  the  "  chances  for  bettering  their  condition,"  these  consist  main- 
ly in  educating  them.  The  Italian  Government  seems  to  take  this  view 
of  it,  and  is  making  laudable  efforts  in  this  direction.  The  young  of  the 
rising  generation  are  already  much  in  advance  of  their  parents  educa- 
tionally. 

The  ability  of  the  working  classes  to  accumulate  for  sickness  and  old 
age  is  very  limited.  This  is  apparent  from  the  low  rates  of  wages  and 
expenses  of  living,  as  shown  in  the  inclosed  exhibits  and  in  this  report. 

Little  or  nothing  is  done  by  the  employers  in  factories,  mines,  mills, 
railroads,  &c.,  for  the  workpeople  in  case  of  accident. 

All  citizens  who  cannot  read  and  write  are  denied  the  elective  fran- 
chise. A  large  proportion  of  the  working  classes,  then,  cannot  vote» 
Those  who  can  are  generally  controlled  by  the  employer.  They  do  not 
seem  to  comprehend  the  power  of  the  elective  franchise  which  they 
might  exercise  for  their  own  amelioration.  They  take  little  or  no  inter- 
est in  the  elections. 

There  is  but  little  emigration  from  this  part  of  Sicily.  The  con- 
sulate has  been  besieged  by  quite  a  number  of  young  men  wishing  to 
migrate  to  the  United  States,  thinking  that  our  Government  would  give 
them  a  free  passage.  On  being  informed  to  the  contrary  they  were  bit- 
terly disappointed.  In  answer  to  the  question  why  they  wished  to  emi- 
grate, the  invariable  reply  was,  on  account  of  the  low  wages  and  the 
poor  prospect  for  a  young  man  to  better  his  condition,  and  on  account 
of  the  military  service  required  of  them.  On  arriving  at  twenty-one 
years  of  age  every  young  man  is  obliged  to  serve  a  term  in  the  army. 

The  working  people  pay  but  little  tax,  except  in  the  way  of  duties  im- 
posed on  everything  that  is  brought  into  the  city. 

The  women  of  this  district  are  not  generally  employed  in  industrial 
pursuits.  Their  labor  is  mostly  confined  to  the  household  and  as  serv- 
ants. They  do  not,  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  labor  in  the  fields  or 
do  work  that  properly  belongs  to  men.  As  a  class  they  are  more  igno- 
rant than  the  men. 

There  has  been  but  little  increase  in  their  wages  during  the  past  five 
or  six  years. 

ALBEET  WOODCOCK, 


Consul. 


United  States  Consulate, 

Catania,  June  30, 1884. 
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I.  General  trades. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  Cabinia  consular  district,  Italy. 
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OccnpatioDS. 


BUILDINQ  TBADXS. 


Btick-layeiB 

Hod-carriers. 
Uosons 

Teodeis 

Plasterers 

Tenders 

Boofers 

Tenders 

.  Plumbers 

Asaistanta... 

Carpenters 

BaS'fitters 


OTHEB  TRADES. 


Bakers 

Blacksmitlis 

Strikers  

Book-binders 

Briok-makerg 

Brewers 

Batcbere 

Brass-founders 

Cabinet-makers 

Confectioners 

Coopers 

Cntlerg 

SistiUers 

Drivers 

Draymen  and  teamsters 

Cabmen  and  carriage  drivers . 

Dyers 

Engravers 

Furriers 

Gardeners 

Hatters 

Horsesboers 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  &c 

Lithograpbers 

Millwrights 

Kail-makers  (band) 

Potters .  „ 

Printers 

Teachers,  pnblio  schools 

Saddle  and  harness  makers 

Sail-makers 

Stevedores - 

Tanners ■. 

Tailors 

Telegraph  operators 

Tinsmiths 

Weavers  (ontside  of  mills) 

Maoaroni-makers 

Fmit  venders 

Wine  sellers 

Oil-brokers • 

Hnleteers 


Catania. 


Low- 
est. 


$1  98 
1  80 
1  98 

1  80 

2  94 

1  68 

2  94 
1  80 
1  92 

1  60 

2  94 
2  94 


High- Aver- 
est. 


$3  48 

2  94 

3  48 
3  48 
3  48 

2  94 

3  48 
B  48 
S  16 
3  48 

3  48 

4  08 


4  00 
3  00 
3  43 

2  94 

3  00 

2  94 

3  00 
6  96 
3  48 
3  00 

2  94 

3  00 
3  48 

2  50 

3  00 

4  00 
2  46 
9  24 
2  94 

2  94 

4  00 

3  50 
9  24 

2  94 
9  24 
6  00 

3  00 

5  00 

5  SO 

6  96 

4  00 

3  48 

4  40 

3  48 

5  00 
5  82 

5  00 
2  40 

6  42 
2  46 

4  62 

5  16 
2  94 


$2  70 
2  37 
2  70 

2  60 

3  18 

2  31 

3  18 

2  64 

3  54 

2  49 

3  18 
3  48 


3  50 

3  50 
2  58 
2  46 
2  75 
2  46 

2  50 

4  62 

3  00 
2  75 
2  70 
2  75 
2  88 
2  25 

2  50 

3  00 
2  10 
7  50 
2  58 

2  46 

3  00 

3  00 
6  12 
2  46 
6  96 

4  OtI 

2  75 

3  50 
3  75 

5  52 
3  00 

2  70 

3  65 

2  76 

3  50 
3  84 

3  50 
2  00 

4  41 

2  10 

3  36 
3  93 
2  07 


Licata. 


Low 

est 


$174 
1  80 
1  80 
1  80 
174 
1  68 
1  98 
1  80 
1  92 

1  50 

2  04 
1  92 


1  96 

2  10 
1  68 

1  92 

2  10 


High 
est. 


2  40 


2  04 
2  40 
1  92 
1  92 


2  10 
2  10 
1  92 


1  20 

1  20 

2  34 

1  92 

2  70 
1  50 


3  48 

1  92 

2  10 
2  70 

1  32 

2  10 

1  62 

2  40 


2  70 
2  40 
2  52 


2  40 

1  92 

2  10 
2  70 
1  20 


$2  90 

2  94 
4  08 

3  48 

4  08 

2  94 

4  62 

3  48 

5  16 

3  48 

4  42 

5  16 


4  62 

5  76 

3  48 

4  42 
4  42 


I  00 


5  16 

6  42 

3  48 

4  08 


3  48 
6  42 
6  42 


Aver- 
age. 


$2  34 
2  37 
2  94 
2  60 
2  90 

2  31 

3  30 

2  64 

3  54 

2  49 

3  23 
3  54 


4  19 
3  93 
2  58 

2  67 

3  26 


Syracuse. 


Low- 
est. 


5  70 


4  41 

2  70 

3  00 


2  76 
4  26 
4  17 


2  94  I  2  07 
2  94  I  2  07 


5  76 

5  16 

6  42 
2  94 


4  62 
4  08 

4  62 

5  76 

3  48 

4  62 

3  48 

4  08 


S  16 
4  62 
4  62 


6  42 
4  08 

4  62 

5  16 
2  94 


4  05 

3  54 

4  56 
2  22 


4  05 
3  00 

3  36 

4  23 

2  40 

3  36 

2  55 

3  24 


3  SO 
3  B7 


4  41 
3  00 
3  36 
3  93 
2  07 


2  70 
2  76 
1  68 

1  98 

2  50 


2  00 


2  46 
2  46 
2  46 
2  46 


High 
est'. 


$3  28 

2  94 

3  48 
3  48 
3  48 

2  94 

3  48 
3  48 
5  16 
3  48 

3  48 

4  08 


3  28 
3  00 
3  '48 

2  94 

3  00 


3  00 


3  48 
3  00 

2  94 

3  00 


2  00 
2  00 
1  98 
1  98 


1  98 

2  00 
2  70 
2  94 
1  98 


2  00 
2  70 
2  00 
2  00 
4  08 
2  00 

1  98 

2  70 


2  00 
2  28 
2  70 
2  70 
2  40 

1  98 

2  10 
2  70 
1  20 


2  SO 

3  00 

4  00 
2  46 


2  94 
4  00 

3  28 
9  24 
2  94 


6  00 

3  28 
S  00 

5  50 

6  96 

4  00 
3  48 
3  28 


5  00 

5  82 
3  28 

3  28 

6  42 

2  46 

4  62 

3  28 
2  94 
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.   II.  Factories,  mills,  etc. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  aixty  hoars  in  faotories  or  mills  in  the  Catania  consular  distriet, 

Italy. 


Occupations. 


Catania. 


Low- 
est. 


High. 

eat. 


Aver- 
age. 


Licata. 


Low-  High- 
est,     est. 


Aver- 
age. 


Syracuse. 


Low-  High- 
est,     est. 


At«i 


-Millers : 

(Jbief  (steam)  .- 
Assistants 

Stackers 

Laborers 

Sook -keepers 

Engineers 

Firemen 

Miller  (water  mills) . 

Assistants 


$9  65 
2  94 

1  74 

2  46 
2  89 

14  08 
2  89 
2  89 
2  46 


$9  65 
4  08 
2  94 
2  46 
4  34 

19  30 

2  89 

3  86 
2  46 


$9  65 
6  00 
4  08 

2  46 

3  62 
16  89 

2  89 

3  38 
2  46 


«4  62 
2  94 
1  74 

1  20 

4  10 

5  00 

2  50 
4  62 
2  94 


$«  42 

4  08 

2  94 
1  50 

5  00 
8  00 

3  00 

6  42 

4  08 


$5  52 

3  50 

4  08 

1  25 

4  55 
6  50 

2  75 

5  52 

3  50 


•  $2  70 


$3  28 


$2  9 


III.  Foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron  works. 

per  week  of  sixty  hoars  in  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron  works  in  Catanii 
consular  district,  Italy. 


Occupations. 

Catania. 

Licata. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average 

FOUNDfilEB. 

$2  70 
97 

10  00 
S  00 

4  62 

2  34 
1  14 

1  74 

5  79 

3  00 

2  25 

$8  11 
143 

12  00 

5  50 
e  42 

3  48 

1  74 

2  34 

6  29 

4  00 

3  25 

$5  40 
145 

11  00 
5  25 

5  52 
2  91 
144 

2  04 

6  04 

3  50 
2  75 

BIACHINB-SHOFS. 

$10  00 
S  00 

4  62 

2  34 

1  14 
174 

5  79 

3  00 

2  2S 

$12  00 

5  50 

6  42 

3  48 
174 

2  34 
6  29 

4  00 

3  25 

$11  0< 

6  2! 

5  5! 

2  9: 

14 

20- 

6  0' 

3  51 

2  71 

V.  Mines  and  mining. 

fj^ages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  and  in  connection  with  brimstone  mines  and  qiutrriei 
of  stone  and  lava  in  Catania  consular  district. 


Oconpations. 


Catania. 


Lowest.    Highest.   Average. 


Licata. 


Lowest.    Highest.  Average 


BBIU9T0NE  MINES. 

Chief  miner 

Miners 

Boys 

Masons 

Joiners 

Firemen 

■Vatchmeii 

Smiths 

Muleteers 

BTOKB  QUABBIBB. 

Miners  

Tenders  


$5  79 
5  40 
2  72 
4  OS 
1  45 
4  05 
1  14 

1  45 

2  34 


4  05 

97 


$6  29 
6  76 

3  86 
5  40 
5  40 

4  05 
1  74 
4  05 
3  48 


6  76 
97 


$6  04 
6  10 

3  28 

4  73 

3  76 

4  05 

1  44 
3  76 

2  91 


6  40 
97 


$5  79 
4  62 

1  14 
3  00 

2  50 
2  50 
1  14 

1  45 

2  34 


$6  29 
6  42 
174 
5  00 
8  50 

3  SO 
1  74 

4  05 
348 


$6  0 
55 
14 
40 
30 
30 
14 
37 
29 
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VI.  Eailwat  emplot:6s. 
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Wages  paid  per  month  to  railway  employes  (those  engaged  about  stations  as  well  as  those- 
engaged  ojt  the  engines  and  oars,  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  i-c),  in  Catania  consular 
district. 


Catania. 

Licata. 

Syraonse. . 

OccnpatioiQB. 

Low- 
est. 

High- 
est. 

Aver- 
age. 

Low- 
est. 

High- 
est. 

Aver- 
age. 

Low- 
est. 

^st 

Aver- 
age. 

Station  maater 

$19  30 
19  30 
17  37 
25  40 
11  58 
9  84 
23  00 
22  58 
30  00 
11  58 
21  68 
48  25 

$57  90 
57  90 
20  37 
40  00 
19  37 
17  37 
23  30 
29  00 
45  00 
19  30 
29  00 
77  20 

$48  25 
48  25 
18  48 
32  50 
15  48 
13  51 
25  00 
25  90 
37  50 
15  44 
25  44 
82  72 

$30  00 
30  00 
20  00 
25  40 
20  00 
12  00 
12  00 
18  00 
30  00 
12  00 
25  00 

$60  00 
60  00 
40  00 
40  00 
85  00 
26  00 
24  00 
26  00 
45  00 
24  00 
40  00 

$45  00 
45  00 
30  00 
32  60 
27  60 
19  00 
18  00 
22  00 
37  50 
18  00 
82  50 

Sneineer 

$26'6o' 
15  00 

$27'6o' 
26  00 

$30  0» 
18  Oft 

Glerka  and  ticket  agents 

Assistant  clerks 

Laborers 

Gnards  (condnotors) 

Telegraphist 

Gashier 

....... 

Postman  (mail) 

■Warehouse  keeper 

Overseer  of  goods  or  wareli  onses . . . 

VII.  Ship-yards  and  ship-building. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  ship-yards  {distinguishing  between  iron  and  woo^ 
ship  building),  in  Catania  consular  district. 


Occupations. 

Catania. 

Licata. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

$3  50 
3  44 
3  44 

2  70 

1  10 

3  60 

4  00 

2  70 
1  20 
1  70 
1  70 

$5  40 
5  40 
5  40 

4  05 
2  00 

5  00 
8  00 
4  05 
2  94 
4  06 
4  OS 

$4  38 

4  38 

.4  38 

3  38 

1  55 

4  30 
6  00 
3  43 

2  07 

3  43 
3  43 

$3  50 
2  04 

2  04 
1  92 

1  10 

3  60 

4  00 

2  10 

1  20 

2  70 
2  04 

$5  00 

4  42 

5  16 
5  16 
2  00 
5  00 
8  00 
5  76 
2  94 
4  05 
4  42 

$4  00- 

Joiners - 

3  60- 

Boy- worker.                  

1  55. 

4  30 

6  00> 

ISmlth  or  forger       

3  93 

2  OT 

CiUkers 

3  43 

Painter 

3  2* 

VIII.  Seamen^s  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  {officers  and  men)  distinguishing  between  ocean,  coast,  anS 
river  navigation,  and  between  sail  and  steam,  in  Catania  consular  district. 


Catania. 

Licata. 

Syracuse. 

Ocoupations. 

Lowest. 

High- 
eat. 

Aver- 
age. 

Lowest. 

High- 
est. 

Aver- 
age. 

Lowest. 

High- 
eat. 

Aver- 
age. 

Steam,  ocean  navigation: 
Captain  or  maater 

$77  20 
38  60 
28  96 
30  00 
20  00 

57  90 
28  95 
19  30 
15  44 

30  00 
19  30 

15  44 
11  58 
17  37 

$96  50 
57  90 
38  60 
60  00 
30  00 

67  90 
38  60 
25  00 

15  44 

48  25 
23  16 

16  41 
12  55 
19  30 

$86  87 
48  42 
33  82 
46  00 
25  00 

57  90 
33  77 
22  15 
15  44 

39  00 
21  23 

15  92 
12  06 
18  34 

$30  00 
20  00 

$60  00 
30  00 

$46  00 
25  00 

If  editerranean,  steam : 



Third  offififtr 

Sailors  (aeaand  ocean) 
Sail,  ocean  and  sea : 

25  00 
20  00 

15  44 

8  00 

40  00 
30  00 

16  41 

16  00 

32  50 
25  00 

15  92 
12  60 

Mate 

Steam  and  sail,  ocean  and 
sea. 
Chief  sailors 

$11  70 
11  58 

$23  40 
12  55 

$15  6» 

Sailors 

12  06 

Pilots 
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IX.  Store  xnd  shop  wages. 


Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  stores  {wholesale  or  retail),  to  males  and  females,  it 

Catania  consular  district. 


Catania. 

Llcata. 

Syracnse. 

Ooctipations. 

Lowest. 

High- 
est. 

Aver- 
age. 

Lowest. 

High- 
est. 

Aver- 
age. 

Lowest. 

High- 
est. 

Aver- 
age. 

Chief  clerk    

$4  83 

3  80 

4  00 

1  50 

2  88 

$5  79 

5  00 

6  00 

2  00 

3  48 

$5  30 

4  40 

5  00 
1  76- 
3  18 

$4  00 

3  80 

4  00 

1  50 

2  88 

$6  00 

5  00 

6  00 

2  00 

3  48 

$5  00- 

4  40 

5  00 
1  75 
3  18 

l$2  66 

$3  10 

Clerk 

"Wor  kman 

Boy 

Bestaurant  waiters 

X.  Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  household  servants  (in  towns  and  cities)  in  Catania  consular  dis- 
trict. 


Occapations. 


Catania. 


Low- 
est. 


High 
est. 


Aver- 
age. 


Lioata. 


Low- 
est. 


High, 
est. 


Aver- 
age. 


Syracuse. 


Low- 
est. 


High 
eat. 


Aver- 
age. 


Servants : 

ariili;  Male,  food  hnt  no  lod^ng 

'^ '   female,  food  and  lodging 

Cooks: 

Male,  food,  no  lodging 

Female,  food  and  lodging 

-Servants : 

Boys,  food,  no  lodging 

Girls,  food  and  lodging 

Chambermaids,  food  and  lodging 
Kitchen  food,  no  lodging .-- 


$5  79 
2  40 

7  70 
2  46 

2  46 
2  46 
5  79 


iS  46  $7  24 
2  95     2  71 


14  48 
2  95 

4  92 
2  95 
6  29 

1  48 


$3  00   $7  00 
2  50     5  00 


10  00 

2  71 

3  68 
2  71 
6  04 
1  23 


7  70 
2  46 

2  SO 
2  50 
5  79 


$5  00  $3  00 
3  75     2  50 


11.50 
2  95 

5  00 

5  00 

6  29 
148 


9  50 

2  71 

3  75 
3  75 
6  04 
1  23 


7  70 
2  46 

2  46 
2  46 
5  79 


$7  00 

5  00 

11  50 
2  95 

4  92 
2  95 

6  29 

148 


$5  00 
3  75 

950 
2  71 


2  71 
604 
123 


XI.  Agricultural  wagess. 

Wages  paid  per  week  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (country)  servants  in  Catania 
consular  district,  without  board. 


Occupations. 


Laborer 

Gardener 

Tineyard  watcher 

Keaper 

Thrasher  with  two  mules* 
Plowman  with  two  mules .  - 
Herdsman 


Catania. 


Low- 
est. 


$1  12 
1  20 
1  14 
4  00 
8  50 
8  50 
56 


High- 
est. 


i2  31 
2  94 
1  74 
4  50 
9  liO 
12  SO 
1  12 


Aver- 
age. 


$1  75 
2  07 
1  44 
4  25 
9  00 

ID  50 
84 


Licata. 


Low- 
est. 


$1  14 
1  20 
1  14 
4  00 
8  SO 
8  50 
56 


High 
est. 


Aver- 
age. 


$1  74 
2  94 
1  74 
4  50 
9  60 

12  50 
1  12 


$1  44 
2  07 
1  44 
4  25 
9  00 

10  50 
84 


Syracuse. 


Low- 
est. 


$1  12 
1  20 
1  14 
4  00 
8  SO 
8  SO 
S6 


High 
est. 


Ave^ 
age. 


$2  31 
2  94 
174 
4  50 
9  SO 

12  50 
1  12 


$175 
2  07 
144 
42S 
9  00 

10  50 
84 


*  The  grain  is  tramped  out  by  mules. 
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XII.  OORPOKATION  EMPL0Y:^S. 

Wiiges  paid  per  week  to  the  corporation  e/mployia  in  Catania  consular  district. 


1623 


Occnpations. . 

Catania. 

Licata. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Mayor* 

Chief  of  police 

$4  82 
4  42 

4  02 
8  10 

5  05 

$4  82 
442 

4  02 
8  10 

5  05 

$4  82 
4  42 

4  02 
8  10 

5  05 

$2  35 
8  10 
5  05 
1  40 
1  00 

$2  67 
8  10 
S  05 
1  87 
1  00 

$3  00 

Cleric  

8  ID 

5  OS 

1  75 

CloolE  attendant 

1  00 

,  *Ko  salary. 

XIII.  GOTEENMBNT  DEPARTMENTS  AND  OFFICES. 

Wages  paid  per  month  of  two  hundred  and  ten  hours  to  employes  in  Government  departments 
and  offices,  occlusive  of  tradesmen  and  laborers,  in  Catania  consular  district.* 


Occupations. 

Catania. 

Lioata. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

.CUSTOMS. 

Director 

$66  00 
48  25 
33  00 
19  30 
32  16 
48  25 
19  30 
19  30 

48  25 
19  30 

48  25 
32  18 
16  08 
16  08 

72  40 
32  17 
12  87 
11  70 

16  08 
9  60 

-   $86  00 
64  33 
33  00 
33  00 
40  16 
48  25 
28  95 
28  95 

48  25 
19  30 

80  41 
40  16 
19  30 
19  30 

72  40 
48  25 
19  30 
14  40 

19  30 
12  86 

$80  42 
56  30 
33  00 
28  95 
36  18 
48  25 
24  13 
24  13 

48  25 
19  30 

64  33 
36  19 
19  20 

15  44 

72  40 
40  17 

16  08 
12  90 

17  66 
11  15 

$22  00 
20  00 
15  00 
25  00 

$45  00 
35  00 
25  00 
SO  00 

$33  50 

27  50 

20  00 

87  50 

Assistant  warehouse  snuerintendent . . . 
Clerks         

12  00 

24  00 

18  OO 

SANITAET  OFFICE. 

Clerks 

TBLEGEAPH  OFFICE. 

20  00 
12  00 
10  00 

20  00 
15  00 
12  00 
12  90 

33  00 

24  00 
IS  00 

35  00 

25  00 
24  00 

27  50 

Clerics                    

18  00 

12  50 

POBT-OFFICE  DEPARTMENT. 

27  50 

20  00 

Clerks                   

18  00 

12  90 

Postmen : 

•Consular  agent  of  Syracuse  reports  that  customs  ofScers  in  that  city,  on  the  average,  get  per 
onth  frnm  tiR.RO  to  $41.15. 


month  from  $28.50  to  $41.15 
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XIV.  Trades  and  labor — Government  employ. 

Wages  paid  by  the  week  of  sixty  hours  to  the  trades  and  laborers  in  Government  employ  ii 

Catania  consular  district. 


Occnpations. 


Tobacco  manufactories*. 
Cigar-makers  (women)... 
Tobacco-cuttera  (men).-- 

Carriers 

Laborers 

Sogineerst 

Architects 

Inspectors 

Lawyer 

Physician 

Solicitor 

Cbemist 


Catania. 


Lowest.    Highest.    Average. 


$1  50 
2  34 
2  34 
2  34 

10  00 
8  00 
7  00 
6  00 
5  00 
5  00 
4  00 


2  88 
2  88 
2  38 
14  00 
12  00 
12  00 
14  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 


$1  54 
2  58 
2  58 
2  58 

12  00 

10  00 
9  50 

10  00 
7  50 
7  50 
7  00 


Licata. 


Lowest.    Highest.  Average. 


$10  00 
8  00 
7  00 
6  00 
S  00 
5  00 
4  00 


$14  00 
12  00 
12  00 
J4  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 


$12  00 
10  00 
9  50 
10  00 
7  60 
7  50 
7  00 


*  The  Government  manufactnres  the  tobacco  for  the  people. 


\  ^anicipal  employes. 


XV.  Printers  and  printing  offices.* 

statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  weeh  of  sixtij  hours  to  printers  {compositors,  pressmen, 
proof-readers,  ^c. )  in  Catania  consular  district. 


Catania. 

Licata. 

Syracnse. 

Occnpations 

Low- 
est. 

High- 
est. 

Aver- 
age. 

Low- 
est, 

High- 
est. 

Aver- 
age. 

Low- 
est. 

$2  70 

2  70 

2  12 

6  00 

97 

High, 
est. 

Aver- 
age. 

$2  70 
2  70 
2  12 
5  00 
97 

$4  05 
2  70 
2  32 
6  00 
1  16 

$3  38 
2  70 
2  17 
S  50 
1  06 

$3  60 
3  30 
3  50 
5  00 
1  60 

$4  00 
3  40 
3  70 
0  00 
2  00 

$3  80 
3  35 
3  60 
5  50 
1  75 

14  05 
2  70 
2  32 
6  00 
1  16 

$3  38 
2  70 

2  17 

Af  ftTiiig^r  (ov4>rsoeT) 

5  50 

106 

*  Steam  press 

I 
BEPOBT  ST  C 
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EXPLANATORY. 


I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  statistics  aud  observations  that  follow, 
which  contain  the  fullest  attainable  information  relating  to  labor  and 
wages  in  the  Maltese  islands.  They  are  in  response  to  the  "  Labor 
Circular"  dated  February  15, 1S84,  received  at  this  consulate  from  the 
Department  of  State  on  the  28th  of  April  last.  Upon  its  receipt  I  be- 
gan a  careful  search  for  such  information  on  the  subject  as  the  island 
afforded,  addressing  inquiries  by  letter  and  in  person  to  those  persons 
from  whom  I  believed  the  most  reliable  and  trustworthy  intelligence 
could  be  gotten.  In  instances  where  the  rates  of  wages  conflicted  in 
two  or  more  reports  received  from  different  sources,  I  made  personal 
investigation  and  arrived  at  results,  which  by  verification  I  know  to  be 
unquestionably  accurate  and  reliable.    The  delay  in  transmitting  these 
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reports  has  been  unavoidable,  owing  to  the  non-receipt  of  certain  im- 
portant and  useful  statistics  from  one  of  the  departments  (local)  until 
the  present. 

I  beg  farther  to  add,  in  explanation,  that  owing  to  the  peculiar  and 
unusual  circumstances  and  conditions  which  are  embraced  in  the  sub- 
ject of  labor  and  wages  in  the  Maltese  islands,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
follow  the  exact  forms  given  as  guides  in  the  Labor  Circular  of  Febru- 
ary 15.  I  think,  however,  my  reports  cover  all  the  ground  of  your  in- 
quiries, and  in  as  succinct  a  manner  as  the  subject  will  justly  warrant. 
Values  in  all  cases  have  been  reduced  to  and  given  in  dollars  and  cents. 
I  have,  at  the  close  of  the  reports,  given  credit  to  every  person,  firm, 
and  institution  that  has  favored  me  with  assistance  and  figures,  and, 
excepting  in  one  instance,  my  requests  for  statistics  and  intelligence 
has  been  met  with  a  cheerful  and  willing  compliance  very  gratifying 
and  thankworthy.  I  have  not  failed  to  express  my  warmest  obligations 
for  courteous  favors  received  from  the  gentlemen  named,  and  I  have  to 
request  that  a  few  extra  copies  of  this  report  may  be  forwarded  to  me 
for  distribution. 

POPULATION. 

The  population  of  the  Maltese  islands — Malta,  Gozo,  and  Comino — is 
150,000,  and  the  area  of  the  three  measures  117.361  statute  square  miles. 
Malta  has  a  population  of  1,443.12  to  the  square  mile,  and  Gozo  and 
Comino  together  a  population  of  1,276.25  to  the  square  mile.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  entire  population  follow  occupations  more  or  less  labo- 
rious, earning  wages  and  salaries  included  in  the  following  tables.  It 
is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  plethora  of  population  (considering  the 
limited  producing  capacity  of  the  islands,  which  is  said  to  be  only  effi- 
cient enough  to  support  one-third  of  the  inhabitants),  is  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  1,000  persons  a  year.     (In  1883  the  increase  was  1,145.) 

HABITS   OF   THE   MALTESE   WOBKINO  PEOPLE. 

The  Maltese  are,  as  a  whole,  of  frugal  habits,  steady  and  obliging, 
but  without  much  push  or  originality.  If  I  might  be  permitted  a 
pleasantry  I  should  say  that  the  Maltese  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
exercise  much  push  in  an  island  less  than  60  miles  round  its  coast,  where 
the  shores  are  often  precipitous  and  the  water  very  deep.  Dr.  J.  B. 
Sammut,  of  Malta,  a  native  resident,  says  the  workingmen  of  the  island, 
especially  in  the  interior,  are  honest.  That  they  are  industrious  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  In  no  country  do  the  working  classes  toil  harder  or 
longer.  Actual  necessity  has  much,  doubtless,  to  do  in  this  tireless 
round  of  labor  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  in  no  country  is  the 
pay  for  manual  work  less  remunerative.  Were  it  not  for  the  small  cost 
of  living  and  the  absence  of  all  taxes,  the  Maltese  laboring  man  would 
be  the  poorest  paid  and  poorest  being  on  earth,  other  conditions  being 
equal. 

Mr.  David  Eobb,  chief  engineer  of  the  Malta  dock-yard,  writes  me 
concerning  the  many  Maltese  in  his  employ  as  follows  : 

With  regard  to  the  habits  of  the  working  classes  in  the  dock-yard,  I  have  always 
found  them  very  steady  indeed  ;  with  the  exception  of  holidaysthey  hardly  ever  lose 
time,  certainly  never  from  the  effects  of  strong  drinks ;  those  of  them  who  can  afford  it 
drink  the  natural  wines  of  the  country,  but  to  a  very  limited  extent.  They  are  as  a 
rule  very  reliable  and  very  grateful  for  any  favors  conferred  on  them  or  their  families. 
They  are  also  saving  when  they  get  a  chance,  but  they  marry  very  young,  conse- 
quently they  have  large  families  to  support  on  small  i)ay,  so  that  they  have  but  little 
opportunity  to  accumulate  much  money.  Their  food  is  the  simplest  kind.  Bread  is 
with  them  the  staff  of  life,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  well  it  supports  them  ;  this,  with 
a  little  veeetables,  fruit,  or  fish ,  is  their  daUy  food.    They  can  hardly  afford  meat ;  when 
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they  do,  they  generally  make  soup  for  the  family.  To  a  man  they  all  profess  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  and  are  much  attached  to  the  church  and  its  office-bearers;  the 
priests  have  great  power  over  them,  and  I  dare  say  this  will  be  observed  in  Malta  more 
80  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  They  are  a  very  law-abiding  people  and  ex- 
ceedingly respectful  to  their  emijloyers  at  all  times.  They  are  very  much  attached 
to  their  children  as  well  as  to  their  island,  and  although  there  are  many  opportunities 
of  gaining  a  living  at  higher  rates  of  pay  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  they  prefer 
Malta,  its  small  pay  and  its  poverty,  to  seeking  their  fortune  even  in  that  magnificent 
and  abundant  country,  the  great  republic  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Geneste,  who  built  the  Malta  Bail  way,  thus  mentions  the  work- 
iugmen : 

The  Maltese  I  have  always  found  particularly  steady  and  saving  and  not  at  all 
wasteful.  They  require  a  good  deal  of  supervision  and  to  be  treated  with  a  firm  hand. 
I  have  constructed  this  line  with  Maltese  labor,  and  I  employ  Maltese  to  work  it,  and 
I  have  been  satisfied  with  the  result. 

Oapt.  George  L.  Carr,  E.  N.,  superintendent  of  ports  at  Malta,  who 
has  had  considerable  experience  with  the  water-side  class  of  Maltese 
laborers,  says: 

The  laboring  classes  receive  from  36  cents  to  48  cents  per  day,  and  the  cost  of  living 
may  be  stated  at  26  cents  per  day  on  the  average.  Laborers  as  long  as  they  are  able 
to  work  support  their  aged  parents,  &c.,  spending  all  their  earnings  on  their  families, 
SO  there  is  little  or  no  chance  of  saving.  As  a  rule  they  are  very  hard-working,  steady, 
and  sober.  The  Maltese  make  very  good  firemen,  and  are  much  sought  after  by  cap- 
tains of  merchant  steamers ;  they  prefer  them  to  Europeans  on  account  of  their  tem- 
perate habits.  The  Maltese  sailor  is  very  much  deteriorated  since  the  introduction 
of  steamers. 

Mr.  John  Horn,  in  whose  foundry  and  machine  shop  are  employed  a 
number  of  Maltese,  speaks  of  the  laborers  as  follows : 

The  habits  of  the  working  classes  are  very  temperate,  frugal,  and  regular,  attend 
punctually  to  their  employment,  are  civil  and  obliging  to  their  employers  (especially 
when  they  imagine  there  are  any  favors  to  be  obtained  thereby),  but  are  rather  in- 
clined to  impertinence  where  they  think  there  is  no  occasion  for  or  no  gain  to  be  had 
from  civility.  On  the  occasions  of  certain  religious  festivals  they  will  not  work  un- 
less they  are  urgently  required,  and  then  they  obtain  permission  to  do  so  from  their 
clerical  masters.  They  are  slovenly  in  their  work,  require  strict  supervision,  and 
seem  to  be  always  in  a' hurry  to  complete  a  job ;  in  other  words,  they  have  not  suffi- 
cient patience  to  work  neatly.  They  seldom  try  to  excel  in  their  work,  but  are  quite 
satisfied  so  long  as  their  master  does  not  complain. 

Captain  Tresidder,  a  royal  engineer,  whose  ten  years'  experience  in 
Malta  as  an  employer  of  Maltese  laborers  of  all  classes,  gives  his  state- 
ments and  opinions  great  weight  and  worth,  accompanies  his  list  of 
wages  paid  a  large  variety  of  workingmen  with  the  following  remarks: 

The  rates  given  vary  from  the  "  refuse"  to  the  "  pick  "  of  the  trades,  and  under  the 
head  of  "  average  "  I  have  put  what  you  might  call  the  "normal"  rates.  Under  the 
head  of  "agricultural  laborers"  I  have  included  all  who  do  work  of  any  kind  in  the 
fields  and  farm-houses.  There  are  no  special  distinctions,  such  as  carters,  plow- 
men, &c. ;  these  are  "laborers.  "There  are  no  dairymaids,  specially  so  called;  no  do- 
mestic servants  are  over  employed  in  this  class  of  life.  With  my  list. of  wages  paid 
employes  of  the  civil-engineer  department  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  Malta  and  Eng- 
land the  same  trades  are  sometimes  known  by  difl'erent  names,  and  sometimes  the 
same  names  express  different  trades.  For  instance,  in  England  one  who  dresses  stone 
is  called  a  mason  ;  in  Malta  the  same  man  is  called  a  stonecutter;  and  a  mason  in 
Malta  is  one  who  sets  stones.  A  miner  in  England  is  one  who  excavates  coal  and 
ores ;  in  Malta  he  is  one  who  excavates  rock,  and  would  be  known  in  England  as  an 
excavator  or  quarryman,  according  to  the  purpose  of  his  work.  In  Malta  the  term 
carpenter  applies  to  a  man  who  works  in  wood  in  almost  any  way.  Painting  and 
glazing  is  done  by  the  carpenter ;  whether  he  prepares  timbers  for  roof-beams  or  makes 
tables  and  furniture,  he  is  still  called  carpenter.  In  the  same  way  a  smith  in  Malta 
does  forging,  shoeing,  vise- work,  as  locks,  &o.,  plumbing,  gas-fittiug,  &c.  Of  course, 
in  general,  a  good  forge  hand  would  not  be  the  best  mau  for  making  kettles ;  but, 
whether  he  made  crowoars  or  saucepans,  they  would  call  him  "smith."  Similarly  I 
have  some  carpenters  I  employ  only  on  heavy  work,  fixing  shoring  in  excavatioos, 
preparing  centers  for  arches,  &c.,  and  others  who  make  office-desks,  drawing-boards, 
patterns  for  castings,  really  cabinet-makers.     The  habits  of  the  men  are  good. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OP  THE  MALTESE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

The  working  classes  of  the  Maltese  islands  may  be  briefly  enumer- 
ated and  classified  as  follows : 


Occupation. 

Knmber. 

Occupation. 

Number. 

Police 

462 
714 

123 

134 

2,498 
2,487 

206 

874 
1,388 

269 
3,661 
5,293 

182 

Carters,  males 

Stone-masons,  plasterers,  &c.,  males. 
Carpenters,  males  .     .   

912 

Clerks,  &c.,  in  Goveinment  employ.. 

Teachers  in  GovenimeDt  employ,  fe- 
males  

XIngineers  andmeohanics  in  G-OTem- 
ment  employ 

Cooks  and  eerrants: 

Males 

3,171 

1,854 

370 

927 

886 

Gold  an  d  silver  smiths,  males 

Tailors,  males 

Blacksmiths,  males 

731 

778 

Females 

Millers,  bakers,  kneaders,  males 

Lace-workers,  females 

781 

HairdresBers  and  barbers,  males  .... 

4,500 

3,484 

989 

Accountants  and  clerks,  males 

5,506 
255 
851 

Boatmen  and  fishermen,  males 

Straw.plait  workers,  females 

Carriers,  females 

Flour  sifters  and  kneaders,  females.. 

484 

There  are  16,000  persons  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits,  of  which 
12,500  are  men  and  3,500  are  women. 

In  the  foregoing  enumeration  I  have  omitted  noting  the  smaller  classes 
of  industrious  people,  like  the  weighers  and  measurers,  gardeners,  shep- 
herds, bookbinders,  dyers,  coopers,  tinmen,  basket-makers,  calkers, 
ropemakers,  &c.,  whose  aggregate  numbers  are,  however  considerable. 
As  I  have  before  stated,  fully  nine-tenths  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  Maltese  islands  labor  for  wages. 

CONDITION  OP  THE  "WORKING!-  CLASSES. 

The  Maltese  laborer  in  town  and  country  usually  goes  bare  footed, 
and  seldom  indulges  in  other  clothing  than  shirt,  trousers,  and  vest, 
and  a  brimless  woolen  cap,  which  he  wears  even  in  the  hottest  sun. 
His  suit  for  festival  days  is  the  same  as  mentioned,  only  cleaner,  and  with 
a  coat  (but  not  always)  in  addition.  The  luxury  (I  fancy  "  agony"  would 
be  a  more  truthful  term  to  apply)  of  shoes  is  indulged  in  on  festa 
days.  Their  clothing  is  of  the  coarsest  material,  made  from  the  cotton 
grown  in  the  island  by  the  squaw-resembling  Maltese  women.  If  the 
Maltese  pleasures  in  the  way  of  entertainments  are  circumscribed,  their 
temptations  to  spend  their  hard-earned  wages  are  likewise  limited.  No 
"shows,"  "circuses,"  or  "grand  combinations"  come  to  these  wave- 
washed  and  sea-girdled  shores.  Eeligious  festas  in  honor  of  patron  and 
other  saints,  when  the  inhabitants  flock  in  great  numbers  to  the  villages, 
are  the  wildest  gayeties  the  country  people  partake  of,  and  the  drain  on 
their  pockets  on  such  occasions  seldom  exceeds  a  few  farthings  spent  for 
rainbow-hued  sweets  (candies)  for  their  olive-skinned,  big-eyed,  lately 
washed  children  that  toddle  solemnly  by  their  sides.  All  Maltese  men 
and  boys  smoke  small  black  cigars  made  of  the  rankest  sort  of  Virginia 
tobacco,  the  cost  of  which  is  one  penny  for  eight  cigars.  The  Maltese 
countryman  has  a  clean-shaven  face,  but  the  coal-heaver,  cabman,  and 
the  city  laborer  nourish  a  moustache  of  more  or  less  fierceness. 

The  rents  for  houses  and  rooms  vary  largely  according  to  lot-ations  in 
cities,  villages,  or  in  the  country.  For  instance,  my  cook  paid  $4.86  per 
mouth  in  Valletta,  for  two  small  unfurnished  rooms,  but  moving  across  a 
half-mile  wide  bay  into  asuburban  village  he  got  a  small  stone  house  with 
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tworoomsfor  $2amonth.  His  wages  from  me  are  $15  per  month  without 
food.  Deduct  the  penny  a  day  he  pays  for  being  ferrieil  across  the  har- 
bor and  his  earnings  net  him  $12.60  per  month.  Out  of  this  sum  he  is 
supposed  to  supply  himself  with  food,  wine,  and  cigars,  support  his 
family  of  four,  and  give  liberally  to  the  church.  His  wife,  however, 
assists  in  increasing  the  income  of  the  family  by  doing  washing  and 
ironing  at  20  cents  per  dozen  pieces.  This  particular  cook  dresses  well 
and  is  fat,  and  it  has  been  for  two  years  a  mystery  to  my  household 
how  he  accomplished  it.  The  problem  has  been  solved  at  last.  This 
cook — like  all  otlier  Maltese  cooks — gets  a  commission  on  everything  he 
buys  in  market,  in  shop,  from  street  vendors  of  fruit,  even  on  the  car- 
riage he  may  be  sent  to  hire  for  my  use.  The  lace-seller  who  comes  to 
my  house  has  to  pay  tribute  to  him  ;  the  milk  and  butter  man  contributes; 
he  hires  a  scullion  to  scrub  floors  for  a  sixpence  and  taxes  the  fellow 
a  penny  for  getting  him  the  job.  Sellers  of  charcoal,  kindling-wood, 
brooms,  door-mats,  and  of  everything  of  use  in  the  house  subsidize 
him.  He  is  of  much  more  importance  than  I  am  even  in  my  own  home, 
and  though  the  tradesmen  bow  and  cringe  and  argue  with  me,  they 
"  divide  "  with  the  cook  alone. 

Wages  at  present  in  Malta  do  not  vary  materially  from  those  paid  in 
1878,  when  the  last  Labor  Circular  was  issued  by  the  Departnient  of 
State.  The  same  conditions  prevail  now  as  then.  Change  seldom 
comes  to  Malta.  The  feeling  between  employ^  and  employer  is  satis 
factory.  The  coal-heavers  a  few  months  ago  refused  to  coal  steamers 
on  Sundays  because  of  the  sacredness  of  the  day,  and  on  account  of 
their  desire  to  be  able  to  attend  divine  services. 

Although  it  is  not  prominent,  or  even  apparent,  the  chiefest  vice  of 
the  Maltese  city  laborer,  like  the  coal-heaver,  is  said  to  be  gambling. 

The  working  people  are  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  when 
and  where  they  choose ;  no  conditions  in  this  regard  are  imposed.  The 
English  employer  pays  his  help  in  British  money  and  settles  every  Sat- 
urday night.  The  Maltese  employer  pays  in  both  British  and  Sicilian 
money.    Co-operative  societies  do  not  exist  in  Malta. 

EMIGRATION. 

The  Maltese  are  so  strongly  attached  to  their  islands  that  they  can- 
not be  induced  to  emigrate  in  any  broad  sense.  An  occasional  batch 
of  young  men  leave  for  distant  fields,  but  their  numbers  are  insignifi- 
cant and  their  rare,  infrequent  successes  abroad  do  not  encourage 
others  to  follow.  If  they  are  not  able  to  lay  up  earnings  against  old 
age,  that  fact  does  not  trouble  them,  for  they  know  their  fellow- 
countrymen  will  not  see  them  in  distress  without  aftording  protection, 
or  their  mother  church  let  them  starve.  The  Maltese  are  a  strong  and 
hardy  race,  live  mostly  out  of  doors,  and  the  physical  ills  that  aflflict 
them  arc  not  great  in  proportion  to  their  numbers.  The  women  are 
very  prolific  after  marriage  and  have  large  families,  but  they  "  age " 
verj'  fast,  and  many  mothers  of  thirty  appear  to  be  fifty  years  old. 
Once  married  in  the  island,  the  Maltese  remains  here  and  the  few  who 
emigrate  are  young,  unmarried  men.  The  causes  that  lead  to  emigra- 
tion are  threefold :  a  desire  for  change,  a  hope  to  better  their  condition, 
the  impossibility  of  accumulating  any  considerable  means  at  home. 
They  are  not  dissatisfied  with  their  country  or  their  rulers.  The  polit- 
ical rights  of  the  Maltese  are  not  numerous  or  important.  Only  the 
workingman  who  pays  $30  per  annum  rent  for  his  house  or  landed 
property,  or  receives  that  amount  from  a  tenant,  may  vote.     Education 
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or  intelligeDce  has  nothing  to  do  in  considering  the  qualifications  of 
voters.  The  privilege  is  based  on  money  and  an  age  of  over  twenty-one 
years  in  the  voter. 

POLITICAL  EIGHTS. 

The  voter  votes  only  for  members  of  the  council  of  the  local  govern- 
ment, whose  acts  and  conclusions  can,  however,  be  annulled  by  the 
Imperial  Government  of  Great  Britain  should  it  deem  its  colonial  inter- 
ests in  Malta  imperiled  or  abused.  Of  the  12,000  voters  in  the  Maltese 
islands  only  4,089  exercised  the  franchise  in  the  last  election  of  January 
11, 1884.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  the  laboring  men  of  the  islands  do 
not  value  very  highly  or  exercise  very  uumerously  their  political  prerog- 
atives. It  is  perhaps  better  thus,  on  account  of  the  ignorance  and  per- 
sonal indifference  of  the  great  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  laboring 
classes.  Where  the  voter  is  ignorant  his  vote  can  be  of  no  real  value 
to  his  country. 

As  to  the  social,  moral,  and  educational  conditions  of  the  Maltese 
people  I  beg  to  respectfully  refer  to  my  dispatch  No.  51,  dated  March 
15, 1884,  which  was  published  in  the  volume  of  Consular  Eeports  for 
May,  1884. 

It  is  possible  that  the  report  of  wages  paid  railway  employes  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1880,  which  Mr.  Geneste,  the  builder  of  the  road, 
has  furnished  me  with,  and  which  I  inclose,  marked  A,  may  be  of  inter- 
est in  connection  with  this  subject. 


Pkintees  and  printing  offices. 

Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty  four  hours  to  printers  (compositors,  press- 
men, proof-readers,  ^c. )  in  the  island  of  Malta. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

$2  43 
2  43 

$3  65 
3  14 

$3  14 
2  92 

Pressmen - 

There  are  no  proof-readers  employed.  There  are  about  40  |)rintiug  presses  in  Malta,  12  of  which  are 
used  for  the  printing  of  newspapers,  the  others  for  the  printing  of  hand-blUa,  bill-heads,  notices, 
tracts,  pamphlets,  &c.    All  are  hand-presses,  worlced  by  man-power. 

Agrioultubal  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  day  to  agricultural  laborers,  without  food,  in  the  island  of  Malta. 
[  A  day  *B  field  work,  in  Malta  stretches  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  varies  only  with  the  length  of  the  days.] 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


Hired  trained  farmer,  capable  of  directing  agriculture 

Trained  working  farmer,  capable  of  plowing,  sowing,  and  overlookiDg 
Farm  laborers : 

Pirst  class,  for  plowing,  sowing,  digging,  driving,  &c 

Second  class 

Boys 

Women  laborers :     - 

First  class    

Second  class ■ 


$0  60 
86 


$0  97 
73 

50 
32 
24 

24, 

20 


$0  81 
50 


36 
30 
18 


20 
17 


A  government  pamphlet  Issued  in  1883  states  that  the  wages  for  labor  per  diem  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts of  the  island  are :  Domestic,  from  20  to  2t  cents ;  predial,  from  16  to  30  cents;  trades,  from  36  to 
60  cents;  but  the  table  above  first  given  is  to  my  knowledge,  gained  after  personal  research  and  in- 
quiry, correct. 
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Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  household  servants  in  the  island  of  Malta,  mthoutfood. 
Occupations.  Lowest.     Higher 

Coaohman $16  02  $19  46         $15  80 

Footman 9  73  12  16           10  94 

Cook,  man 14  59  19  46           15  02 

Cook,  assistant 9  73  14  69           12  16 

Scullion 7  29  9  73              8  61 

Servant,  able  to  speak  English : 

Male 9  73  15  02           13  38 

Female 7  29  9  73             8  61 

Servant,  not  able  to  speak  English : 

Male* , 7  90  10  94             9  73 

Female* 3  04  6  07            4  86 

Wetnnrse* 9  73  14  69            12  16 

Girl* 2  43  4  38             2  92 

Boy* 2  92  4  86             3  66 

Washerwoman,  per  working  day 24  36                30 

*  With  food. 

Store  and  shop  waobs. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  dry  goods  and  general  merchandise  stores,  wholesale 
and  retail,  to  malesand  females,  in  the  island  of  Malta. 


Oconpations. 


Lowest.    Highest.   Average. 


Males: 

Shop  assistants  and  clerks per  week.. 

Porters 5°-" 

Cabinet-makers do 

Upholsterers do 

Females:* 

Shop  clerks  and  assistants do  — 

Dressmakers  and  milliners do 

Fnrnitnre-dealing  establishments :  t 

Carpenters per  day.. 

Cabmet-makers do 

Upholsterers do 


$2  43 

1  94 

2  43 

3  66 

1  70 
I  09 

24 
36 
60 


$7  29 

2  92 
5  10 
5  87 

3  89 

4  38 

60 

85 

1  21 


$4  86 

2  43 

3  76 

4  86 

2  80 
1.70 

48 
60 
97 


*  The  higher  rate  only  paid  to  those  who  can  cut  and  superintend  the  work  of  cutting  and  fitting. 
A  Maltese  dressmaker  earns  $2.50  for  the  same  work  that  an  American  dressmaker  would  charge  from 
$7  to  $16  for,  doing  the  work  at  her  own  home. 

tThe  largest  establishment  in  the  city  of  Valletta. 

Ball  WAT  employes. 

Wages  paid  per  day,  week,  or  month,  as  it  may  ie,  to  railway  employ^  (those  engaged  ahout 
stations  as  well  as  those  engaged  on  the  engines  and  cars,  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  ^c.) 
in  the  island  of  Malta. 


Occupations. 


Lowest.    Highest.  Average. 


Station  master  (one) per  day.. 

Station  masters -■ ,-,--■/.--■, 4°--- 

Gruards  of  trains  (also  doing  ticket  oolleotmg)  do. . . 

Couplers  and  greasers - do... 

Platelayers  (layers  of  rails) do... 

Gangers  to  plate  layers do... 

Gate-keepers  and  crossing  guards do... 

Night  watchmen do... 

Engine  driver do 

Firemen do.... 

Cleaners do 

Coalmen do — 

Assistant  fitter do 

Carpenters do — 

Booking  clerks* per  week.. 

Traffic  superintendent per  month.. 

Adcount^t ..do.... 

Engine  fitter do.... 


$0  81 
36 
30 


40 

20 

32 

1  01 

66 

40 

32 

85 

64 

4  86 

63  18 

63  18 

58  32 


$0  81 

54 

60 

32 

32 

48 

20 

32 

a  21 

66 

4U 

32 

85 

66 

4  86 

63  18 

63  18 

68  32 


$0  81 
45 
46 


111 

66 

40 

32 

86 

«0 

486 

63  18 

63  18 

58  32 


*  With  the  exception  of  one  station  the  booking  is  done  by  the  station  master. 
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Wages  paid  per  day  for  Maltese  laborers  employed  from  1881  to  1883  in  the  construction  of 
the  Malta  Bailway  (7i  miles  in  length). 


OccnpatiODB. ' 

Lowest. 

Eigbest. 

Average. 

Foremen 

$0  62 
40 
32 
18 
12 
32 
34 
24 
60 
48 
60 
60 
30 
36 

$0  73 
73 
48 
36 
22 
S2 
44 
36- 
73 
73 
66 
73 
32 
40 

$0  62 

Laborers 

27 

Bqys ..     . 

17 

42 

"Wallers 

39 

Carpenters 

61 

Leaulng  men 

60 

Time-keepers » 

Smitlis 

66 

31 

Plate  layers 

3b 

There  being  no  United  States  consul  in  Tunis,  I  venture  to  insert  the 
wages  paid  railway  employes  in  that  regency,  as  follows : 

Wages  paid  per  day  to  railway  employes  in  the  regency  of  Tunis,  in  Africa. 


Occnpations. 

Wages. 

Oocapatlons. 

Wages. 

$1  21 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 

$0  30  to  48 

48 

1  46 

Second  driver  and  fitter. .per  day  .. 

Third  driver  and  fitter do ... . 

Firemen do 

Cleaners do 

Coal-men i-.-.do 

One  head-smith do 

Carpenters do 

Locomotive     saperintendent,  per 

$1  21 

Second-class  station  masters . .  do  — 

Ticket  collectors do 

Gnards do 

Couplers  and  greasers do 

Plate-layers do 

Gate-keepers  and  crossing-guards, 

1  09 
73 
60 
60 

1  09 
97 

Night  watclimen per  day.. 

Head  engine-driver do 

*97  20 

Chief  clerk per  month.. 

32  23 

*  And  house  allowance. 
The  above  are  rates  furnished  by  the  general  manager  in  1882. 


Foundries,  machine  shopSj  and  ieon  works. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  foundries,  machine  shopSj  and  iron  worJcSj  in  the 

island  of  Malta. 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$5  10 

$8  75 

5  10 

6  56 

6  19 

7  29 

5  10 

9  96 

4  38 

5  83 

5  10 

7  29 

7  29 

9  96 

5  10 

5  83 

4  88 

5  83 

3  65 

4  01 

3  65 

3  65 

Average. 


Fitters  

Pattern  -makers 
Coppersmiths  . . 

Molders 

Boiier'-makers  .. 

Blacksmiths 

Plumbers 

Carpenters 

Bricklayers 

Masons 

Laborers 


$6  92 

5  83 

6  74 

7  65 

5  10 

6  21 

8  75 
5  22 
5  10 
3  83 
3  65 
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Ship-yards  and  ship-building. 

Wages  paid  per  day  of  ten  hours  in  ship-yards,  distinguishing  hetween  iron  and  wood  ship- 
building, in  the  island  of  Malta. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Blockinaters 

$0  60 
97 
60 
73 
1  46 
73 
60 
73 
97 
73 
97 
73 
73 

$0  97 

146 

97 

1  09 

194 

1  09 

60 

97 

1  33 

1  09 

1  46 

1  09 

1  09 

$0  79 
1  21 

Carpenters 

79 

1  73 

60 

1  15 

91 
121 

Smiths 

91 

Seamen's  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  {officers  and  men),  distinguishing  between  ocean,  coast,  and 
river  navigation  and  between  sail  and  steam,  in  the  island  of  Malta. 


Occnpations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


8AILIKQ  VEBBEL8— OCEAJC.* 

Master 

Mate 

Boatswain  

Seamen  

Ordinary  seamen 

STEAMEEB — FOBEION  TBADE. 

Master 

Mate 

Second  mate 

Chief  engineer 

Second  eogineei  

Third  engineer 

Fireman •  -  - 

Able  seaman 

STEAHEKS — COAST  TBADB. 

Master 

Mate , 

Engineer 

Second  engineer 

Firemen  

Seamen 


t$24  33 

t$25  34 

1*24  83 

1«25 

20  27 

19  25 

17  02 

18  24 

17  63 

10  13 

12  16 

1114 

8  10 

9  62 

887 

48  66 

58  39 

53  53 

24  33 

26  76 

25  54 

19  46 

20  67 

20  06 

68  13 

72  99 

70  66 

43  79 

48  66 

46  22 

24  33 

29  19 

26  76 

14  59 

17  02 

15  80 

10  13 

10  94 

10  54 

43  79 

48  66 

46  22 

21  89 

24  32 

23  11 

48  66 

53  53 

5109 

24  33 

26  76 

25  54 

14  60 

17  03 

15  81) 

10  13 

10  94 

10  54 

*  And  24  per  cent,  on  all  gross  freights  and  one.half  gratifications. 

t  Coast  trade,  shares  from  half  the  whole  profit  on  freight  payable  at  the  termination  of  the  voyage, 
as  follows:  Master,  2  shares  and  percentage  on  freight;  ofiicers,  1}  shares;  seamen,  1  share. 

Civil  engineer  department. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  in  winter  and  sixty  hours  in  summer  to  the  employis 
of  the  street  department  in  the  dty  of  Valletta,  island  of  Malta. 


Occnpations. 


Lowest. 


Highest.  Average, 


Masons,  men  who  set  stones 

Stone-cutters,  men  who  dress  stones 

Plasterers 

Carpenters 

Blacksmiths 

Carters 

Foreman,  or  master  of  some  trade 

Assistant  foreman,  or  a  good  jonrneyman  of  some  trade 

First-class  laboror 

Second-class  laborer 

Ordinary  laborer 

Boys 

Miners,  corresponding  to  quarrymen  * 

Miners,  employed  on  piece-work  t 

•  One  of  the  most  important  trades  in  Malta. 


$2  92 
2  43 
2  43 
2  43 

2  is 

1  82 

3  65 

2  92 
2  92 
1  94 

1  46 
73 

2  43 

4  86 


$4  38 
3  65 
3  65 

3  65 

5  83 

2  43 
7  29 

4  38 

3  65 

2  43 
1  82 
1  21 

3  65 

6  07 


3  04 
304 
3  0( 
3  65 

2  02 
6  07 

3  65 
3  04 
2  19 
170 


t  'Working  what  hours  they  like. 
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Wages  paid  per  day  of  ten  hours  each. 
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Oaoupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

AesiBtaiit  fitters  ..- 

$0  80 
30 
24 
36 

48 
42 

$0  80 
30 
24 
48 
48 
42 

$0  80 
30 
24 

Stokers 

48 

KTieaderH  in  oommiasftriat  department 

4i 

Wages  paid  in  ordnance  department  per  weelcf)/  sixty  hours  a/ndper  day  of  ten  hours. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Smiths 

$3  65 

2  92 

3  65 
3  04 
2  92 
2  92 
2  92 

20 
32 
82 

$5  46 

4  38 

8  02 

3  65 

3  65 

2  92 

2  92 

28 

60 

48 

$4  55 
3  65 

Carpenters 

, do 

Fitters 

do 

5  83 

do  ... 

Tinkers 

do.... 

3  78 

Painters 

...do    . 

2  92 

do.... 

2  92 

Excavators 

Tailors 

per  day- 

24 

46 

dn.... 

40 

Government  department. 

Wages  paid  per  day  o/8.54  hours'  work  throughout  the  year  in  the  Malta  dock-yard. 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


Fitters  and  tamers 

Assistant  fitters  and  turners 

Assistant  molders 

Fattem-malcers 

Carpenters 

Shipwrights 

Joiners 

Coppersmiths 

Smiths 

Hammermen 

Boiler-makers 

Helpers   

Blockmakers 

Sawyers 

Painters 

Calkers ....' 

Hosemakers ^ 

Sailmakers 

Tailors 

KiB^ers 

Engine-diiveis 

Stokers 

Skilled  laborers 

Laborers 

Boys 


$1  09 
49 
48 
64 
60 
56 
68 
73 
60 
48 
54 
36 
85 
66 


48 


$1  58 
97 
97 

1  58 
60 

1  21 
77 

1  09 

1  09 
60 
97 
52 

1  21 
97 
97 
85 
52 
85 
73 
56 
79 
40 
48 
36 
28 


$1  33 

n 

72 
1  11 
60 
88 
72 
91 
84 
54 
75 
44 
1  03 
81 
78 
66 
44 
72 
64 
52 


48 
34 
20 


92  A — LAJ8- 


-103 
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Government  departments  and  offices. 

Wages  paid  per  annum  of  eight  daily  hours  to  employie  in  Government  departments  anA 
offices  {exelusive  of  tradesmen  and  laborers)  in  Malta. 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Aisistant  chief  secretary 

S^Tst-class  clerks: 

Grade  first 

Grade  second.- 

Second-class  clerks : 

Grade  first 

Grade  second ■ 

Third-class  clerks: 

Grade  first i- 

Grade  second 

Messengers : 

Grade  first 

Grade  second 

Grade  tWrd 


-per  annum. 

do... 

do... 


do. 
-do., 

.do., 
.do., 

.do., 
.do., 
-do.. 


AUDIT  AKD  CONTBACT  OFFICE. 


Auditor-general . . 
Clerks : 

Grade  first  — 

Grade  second. 

Grade  third... 

Grade  fourth  . 


.do. 

-do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 


SBCBIVEB-GENBBAL'fi  OFFICB. 


Eeceiver.general . 
Deputy  general... 
Clerks: 

Grade  first  .... 

Grade  second. 
Messengers 


.do. 
-do. 

.do. 
-do. 
.do. 


GOTEENMBNT  PKINTING  OFFICB. 


Superintendent .. 

Compositors; 
Pirst  class — 
Second  class . 

Pressmen : 

First  class.... 
Second  class. 

Carriers , 


.per  annum. 

.per  month. 
do... 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


rOBT-OFFICB. 


Chief  clerk 

Clerks: 

First  class.  1  - 
Second  class. 


.per  annum. 

..per  month. 
do... 


CUSTOH.HOUBB. 


Collector 

Clerks: 

First  claas 

Second  class. . . 
Third  class — 

Gangers 

Storekeepers 

Overseers 

Guardians 

PubUo  weighers  - . 

Public  measurers . 


..per  annum. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do.... 

do. 

do. 


FORTB  DBFABTMENT. 


Superintendent ■ 

Assistant  superintendent 

Keepers,  guardians,  and  laborers  . 
Boatmen -' 


.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
-do... 
do... 


PUBLIC  WOEKB. 


Superintendent . . 

Surveyors 

Clerks ■ 

Draughtsmen... 


.do.... 
.do.... 
.do.... 
.do.... 


$116  79 


243  32 
267  65 
170  32 


145  99 
175  19 
145  99 


500  00 
292  00 


•  And  fees» 


LABOE  IN  EUROPE MALTA. 

Wages  paid  per  annum  of  eight  daily  hours,  ^c. — Continued. 
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Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


PxTBLio  WORKS— Continued. 


Superintendent  public  gardens . 

Messengers 

Overseers 

(raideners .' 

Guardians 

Keepers  of  old  castles 

Grave  diggers 

Clock  regulators 


.  per  annum. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 


GHAEITABLE  DtSTITUTIOHS. 


Comptroller 

Clerks 

Storekeepers 

Messengers 

Surgeons 

Chaplains 

Apothecaries  and  medical  storekeepers. 

Matrons 

Men  nurses 

S'cmale  nurses 


.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
-do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 


JUDICIAL  ESTA3BLI8HMENTS. 


Chief  justice 

Judges 

Begistrar 

Deputy  registrars 

Clerks 

Interpreters 

Marshals 

Crown  lawyers 

Police  magistrates 

Country  magistrates 

Archive  keepers ; 

iKTotary  clerks 

.  Police  court  clerks 

fo>rters  and  messengers .  - 

Police  physicians 

Chief  of  police 

Assistant  chief  of  police . 

Inspectors  of  police 

Chemists,  of  police 

Sanitary  inspectors 


Pobcemen . 


.do., 
-do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 
..do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do. 
.do., 
.do.. 
..do. 
..do. 


PEISONS'  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Superintendent 

Assistant  superintendent. .. 

Medical  of&cers ;... 

Schoolmaster  and  chaplain . 

,  Chief  warder 

Warders 


Gatekeeper  . 


.do., 
-do.. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
.do.. 
..do. 
..do. 


PUBLIC  PAWNBBOKEE  AND  SAVIN  GS-B ASK. 


Manager 

Clerk,  first  class  - 
Clerks . 


Keepers  of  pledges  . 

Porter 

Servants  

Night-guards 


..do. 

-do. 

.do. 

.do. 

-do. 

..do.... 

..do. 


170  32 
'340' 65 


97  33 
97  33 


632  45 
291  99 

291' 99' 
486  65 
.,  265  29 
924  63 
632  64 
632  64 
291  99 
194  66 
194  66 


194  66 
194  66 
218  99 
131  39 


389  32 
170  32 
170  32 
145  99 
48  66 
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labor  in  europe — malta. 
Eduoational  establishments. 


Wages  paid  to  profes8ora,'teachera,  and  others  in  the  Government  schools  and  in  the  univers- 
ity in  Malta. 

[Salaries  paid  are  all  by  the  year.] 


Occapationa. 


Salary. 


UNIVERSITT  AKD  LTCEUM.* 


Director  of  education 

Clerk,  first  class 

Cleric,  second  class 

Principal  of  university 

Professors : 

Tiieology 

Law 

Political  economy 

Hedicine 

Anatomy  and  histology 

Midwifery 

Chemistry 

Natural  history  and  forensic 
^         medicine 

Latin  literature 

Italian  literature 

English  literature 

Arahic  and  Oriental  languages 

Mathematics  and  physics 

Hjg  Logic 

Surgery 

Dissector 

Porter 

Keeper  of  anatomical  theater 

Teachers  of  English : 

Three each.. 

One 

One ._ 

Teachers  of  Italian : 

One 

^n^g  Two 

Teachers  in— 

G-eometry  and  mechanics 

Latin  and  Italian 

Latin 

French 

Ancient  and  modem  Grreek. . . 
Land   surreying   and  mathe- 
matics  


Occupations. 


$2, 433  25 
437  98 
340  65 
973  30 

729  97 
778  64 
583  98 
924  63 
583  98 
583  98 
583  98 

583  98 
583  98 
583  98 
1,  459  95 
583  98 
729  97 
583  98 
583  98 
145  99 
194  66 
170  32 

583  98 
486  65 
437  98 

583  98 
437  98 

583  98 
486  65 
437  98 
340  65 
340  65 


tlNIVEESITT  AKD  LYCEUM — Cont'd. 

Teachers  in — Continued. 

Arithmetic  and  bookkeeping  . . 
Arithmetic  and  mathematics  .. 

Drawing 

G-eography 

Navigation 

Writmg 

PRIMARY  SOHOOLB.t 

Inspector 

Masters : 

One 

Three each.. 

Two do... 

Three do... 

Five do... 

Four do... 

Seren do... 

Three do... 

Masters  of  vocal  music do... 

Masters  of  lineal  drawing do... 

Masters  of  wood-carving do... 

Mistresses  of  schools ; 

One 

Two each.. 

Three do... 

Four do... 

Five do... 

Ten do... 

Four do... 

Two  assistant  mistresses do. . . 

One  head-mistress  of  female  school 
of  secondary  instruction 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

Librarian 

Assistants 


Salary. 


$533  98 
389  32 
583  98 
583  93 
437  98 
486  65 

729  97 

486  65 
437  95 
389  32 
340  65 
316  32 
291  99 
267  65 
243  32 
$145  99-218  99 
145  99-267  65 
145  99 


340  65 
389  32 
267  65 
243  32 
218  99 
194  66 
116  79 

486  65 


1, 119  29 
145  99-194  66 


*  Salaries  paid  in  the  university  and  in  the  lyceum,  where  the  system  of  education  is  more  or  less 
collegiate, 
t  W  ages  paid  teachers  in  the  village  schools. 


VAEIOTJS  TRADES. 

Wages  paid  laborers  at  various  occupations  in  the  Island  of  Malta. 

COAL-HEATEES,  OK  LABORERS. 


Description  of  work. 


Price  per 
ton. 


Discharging  ship's  hold  to  ship's  rail 

Discharging  from  ship's  rail  to  lighters 

Discharging  from  lighters  into  stores  on  shore 

Discharging  from  ship  rail  into  store 

Discharging  from  ship's  rail  into  store,  if  weighed 

Discharging  from  store  into  lighters 

Discharging  from  lighters  into  bunkers  (at  $4.05  per  lighter  of  30  tons) 
Trimming  same  in  bunkers,  $4.86  for  100  tons) 


Oenti. 
20 
10 
12 
20 
24 
12 
14 
5 


These  coal  men  work  in  gangs,  ten  in  a  gang,  and  work  about  100  tons 
a  day,  discharging  vessels.  They  average,  with  constant  work  (which 
they  seldon  get),  from  $3.04  to  $4.86  a  man  per  week.  Ko  steam-power 
is  used  in  handling  coal,  all  the  coal  being  carried  in  baskets  to  and 
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from  the  ships  and  the  lighters  and  the  shore.  Lives  are  frequently  lost 
among  the  coal-carriers  by  the  laborer  falling  into  the  sea  of  the  har- 
bor while  crossiing  the  narrow  plank  from  ship  to  lighter. 

SAILMAKERS 

earn  from  75  cents  to  83  cents  per  day  of  10  hours  on  an  average, 
though  when  the  dock-yard  is  run  to  its  fullest  capacity  then  the  out- 
side sailmakers'  daily  earnings  are  slightly  in  advance  of  these  figures. 
The  dock-yard  laborer  earns  less  per  day,  i.  e.,  from  60  to  70  cents,  but 
his  work  is  generally  steadier.  The  dock-yard  is  a  Government  estab- 
lishment, and  the  workmen  employed  in  it  work  sixty  hours  per  week 
in  the  summer  and  fifty- four  hours  in  winter,  and  for  overtime — not  ex- 
ceeding three  hours — ^they  are  paid  8  cents  per  hour. 

The  following  list  of  wages  paid  workmen  of  various  trades  through- 
out the  island  was  compiled  by  Mr.  James  Duncan,  a  Scotch  merchant 
and  shipper  of  twenty-five  years'  standing  in  Malta: 


{The  average  duration 

of  labor  per  week  1b  usually  sixty  hours  in  summer,  and  fifty-four  hours  in 
winter.] 

Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

per  day.. 

$0  44 
34 
36 
32 
40 
60 
60 
73 
73 
48 
48 
24 
109 
36 
50 

$0  85 

46 

52 

40 

73 

73 

73 

85 

85 

121 

60 

1  21 

1  09 

48 

81 

$0  64 

40 

do... 

44 

do.... 

36 

do.... 

56 

Gasfitters             ....  ... 

do.... 

67 

do.... 

67 

do.... 

79 

do.... 

79 

do.... 

85 

do.... 

54 

do.... 

75 

do.... 

109 

Grlaziera 

do.... 

42 

do.... 

66 

WAGES  IN  GOZO. 

In  the  Maltese  island  of  Gozo  the  prices  paid  for  labor  are  as  nearly 
as  possible  as  follows : 

The  agricultural  laborers  earn  about  the  same  wages  as  the  field- 
hands  in  Malta,  averaging,  say,  from  34  to  42  cents  per  long  day's  work. 

The  lace  workers  of  Gozo  (who  made  by  hand  most  of  the  celebrated 
Malta  lace  that  is  manufactured  in  the  islands)  number  about  4,500 
women  and  girls,  all  working  at  their  own  homes  in  the  courts  of  their 
houses  or  in  the  open  air  outside.  They  work  by  the  piece  for  the  shop- 
keepers of  Valletta,  who  contract  for  the  lace,  the  latter  furnishing  pat- 
terns and  providing  the  silk,  linen,  and  cotton  material  needed.  They 
earn  from  48  cents  to  $1.21  each  per  week,  and  work  on  an  average  of 
ten  hours  per  day  the  year  round.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  women  to 
engage  in  an  occupation  requiring  more  persistent,  steady,  patient  ap- 
plication than  Malta  lace  making.  The  lace-worker's  eyes  early  show 
the  trving  effects  of  their  pursuit,  and  I  conclude,  from  personal  obser- 
vation, that  fully  one-fifth  of  the  women  and  girls  engaged  in  this  indus- 
try have  eye  diseases  of  one  kind  or  another.  Their  small  earnings  are 
all  expended  in  the  cost  of  living  and  an  occasional  cheap,  high-colored 
frock  and  a  black  silk  faldetta  for  festa  days.  They  eat  and  drink 
bread,  fish,  and  wine,  very  seldom  indulging  in  meats  and  vegetables, 
excepting  in  the  shape  of  soup-like  stews  hotly  seasoned.    The  cost  of 
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living  seems  almost  ridiculous — were  it  not  so  pitiful — one  poor  woman 
telling  me  sadly  that  owing  to  the  high  price  of  food  she  could  not  save 
but  a  penny  a  day  out  of  her  earnings  of  8  pence.  Fruits  are,  however, 
generously  plenty  in  Gozo,  and  grapes,  prickly-pears,  pomegranates,  &c., 
grow  almost  wild  and  are  exceedingly  cheap. 

The  hardest  stone  in  the  Maltese  islands  is  found  in  Gozo,  and  is 
known  as  "zoncor."  It  is  largely  used  in  the  city  of  Valletta  for  the 
steps  of  the  stairs  that  climb  the  steepest  streets.  Gozo  contains  about 
17,000  inhabitants,  the  great  majority  of  whom  are  "bread-winners." 
The  wages  earned  by  them  are :  Quarrymen,  from  $1.58  to  $2.19  per 
week ;  stone  dressers,  from  $1.94  to  $2.19  per  week,  These  figures  are 
for  handling  the  usual  soft  stone  of  the  island;  for  hard  stone  (zoncor) 
the  wages  are  exactly  double. 

Stone-carriers  are  paid  8  cents  per  foot  of  stone  according  to  distance; 
hard  stone,  double  price.  Builders'  masons  earn  from  $2.92  to  $3.65 
per  week;  carpenters,  $1.58  to  $2.42;  gardeners,  $1.21  to  $1.46;  tailors, 
$1.21  to  $1.46 ;  shoemakers,  73  cents  to  $1.21.  All  working  from  6  a. 
m.  in  summer  and  7  a.  m.  in  winter  till  sunset.  The  bakers  of  Gozo 
earn  7  cents  per  bushel  of  flour  for  kneading,  and  for  baking  6  cents 
per  bushel,  which  is  often  done  during  six  hours  night  work.  Slaugh- 
terers receive  for  killing  pigs  12  cents  each,  and  for  oxen  24  cents  each, 
including  dressing.  Cigar-makers,  usually  girls,  are  paid  2  and  3  cents 
per  100  cigars  and  they  can  earn  from  12  to  18  cents  a  day  if  they  are 
industrious.  Farriers  are  paid  12  cents  per  pair  of  shoes,  and,  for 
trimming,  8  cents  per  animal.  These  farriers  will  go  to  stables  or 
fields  to  do  their  jobs,  carrying  their  tools  with  them.  The  Gozo  boat- 
men average  earnings  of  from  12  cents  to  16  cents  per  voyage  to  Val- 
letta, and  seldom  make  more  than  one  trip  a  day.  The  wages  of  fisher- 
men are  exceedingly  uncertain,  but  withal,  renumerative — say,  from  75 
cents  to  95  cents  per  day  averaged  by  the  year. 
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GIBRALTAR. 

MEPORT  BY  CONSUL  SPSAOUE. 

In  reply  to  the  Department  circular  letter  dated  the  15th  February- 
last,  and  received  on  the  24th  ultimo,  I  beg  to  state  that  the  only  manu- 
facturing industry  that  Gibraltar  has,  or  ever  had,  is  cigar  and  cigarette 
making,  which  formerly  afforded  employment  to  a  considerable  number 
of  men,  women,  and  children;  but  owing  to  the  languishing  state  of 
the  tobacco  trade  from  the  rigorous  and  vexatious  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  local  government,  this  branch  of  industry  has  greatly  declined, 
so  that  a  comparatively  small  number  now  earn  but  a  scanty  and  pre- 
carious livelihood  by  what  was  once  a  flourishing  business.  It  is  true 
that  the  scale  of  wages  in  this  employment  has  been  at  all  times  rather 
low,  but  at  present  I  believe  it  to  be  merely  nominal. 

There  is  no  agricultural  employment  in  Gibraltar,  and  it  would  be 
-difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  fix  upon  any  definite  scale  of  charges  here 
for  most  of  the  labor  or  work  done  by  different  tradesmen  and  artisans 
as  elsewhere,  for  in  Gibraltar  tradesmen,  artisans,  and  laborers  are 
•commonly  engaged  in  job  work. 

Coal-heavers,  whose  services  are  only  required  for  the  occasion,  are 
paid  according  to  the  amount  of  labor  performed.  The  following  charges 
may  be  considered  as  the  actual  ones  paid  in  the  coal  trade,  viz :  Thirty 
■cents  per  ton  for  discharging  coal  from  steamships  when  by  steam  winch, 
and  38  cents  per  ton  when  by  whips.  The  foreman  gets  $1  besides  for 
■every  100  tons  of  coal  discharged. 

The  coal  merchants  pay  18  cents  per  ton  for  receiving  coal  on  board 
their  hulks ;  31  cents  per  ton  are  charged  for  coaling  steamships  from 
the  between-decks  of  hulks,  and  38  cents  per  ton  when  from  the  hold. 

The  foreman  also  receives  $1  per  100  tons  for  coaling  steamships. 
The  laborers  average  from  75  cents  to  $1  per  diem. 

The  most  serious  item  in  the  poor  man's  expenses  here  is  house  rent, 
which  has  always  been  excessive,  owing  to  the  overcrowded  population 
of  this  small  town.  "p*^ 

The  usual  food  of  the  ordinary  classes  consists  of  bread  and  butter 
and  coffee  or  tea  in  the  morning,  a  Spanish  soup  either  of  meat  or  of  oil 
and  vegetables  with  macaroni,  daring  the  day,  and  fried  fish  and  bread 
for  supper.    The  poorest  classes  subsist  chiefly  upon  fish  and  vegetables. 

The  present  rates  of  wages,  compared  with  those  which  prevailed  in 
1878,  have  hardly  experienced  any  material  change,  for,  notwithstanding 
that  general  depression  exists  in  trade,  the  coal  traffic  rather  increases, 
-and  employs  many  laborers. 

The  cheapness  of  wine  and  spirituous  liquors  is  somewhat  of  a  temp- 
tation to  inebriety  among  the  working  classes  here. 

Strikes  are  hardly  known,  as  the  laborer  is  entirely  helpless,  and  un- 
able to  remove  elsewhere,  with  a  view  to  better  if  possible  his  coiidition 
or  seek  other  employment,  so  that  he  is  almost  at  the  mercy  of  his  em- 
ployer. 

TSo  co-operative  societies  exist  at  Gibraltar,  nor  are  there  any  factories 
established  within  its  fortress  or  boundaries. 

The  principal  occupation  at  this  port  of  the  working  classes,  who 
may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  most  indigent,  and  whose  moral  and  social 
condition  generally  leaves  great  room  for  improvement,  is  in  the  coal  trade. 

They  are  composed  chiefly  of  Maltese,  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and 
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other  inhabitants  of  southern  climes.  With  the  exception  of  the  Gib- 
raltar natives  and  the  Maltese,  they  reside  outside  this  fortress,  in 
the  surrounding  villages  in  Spanish  jurisdiction,  but  are  permitted, 
through  the  indulgence  of  the  British  authorities,  to  enter  and  work  in 
the  coal  trade  at  this  port  under  temporary  day  permits;  at  least  1,200 
of  this  class  of  laborers  are  constantly  employed  in  this  work,  and^ 
although  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  wherever  they  choose, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  are  somewhat  subjected  to  some  con- 
ditions by  their  respective  foremen,  who,  holding  exclusive  privilege  of 
hiring  them,  have,  doubtlesSj  the  means  of  obliging  them  to  patronize 
certain  drinking  establishments  for  some  private  benefit  to  themselves. 

These  laborers  are  paid  immediately  after  they  finish  their  work,  by 
their  respective  foremen,  in  copper  coins. 

Being  generally  burdened  with  a  numerous  family  to  maintain,  they 
can  hardly  earn  sufficient  to  meet  their  most  pressing  necessities ;  it  is- 
therefore  rare  for  any  of  them  to  succeed  in  laying  up  anything  for  old 
age  or  sickness.  This  circumstance  induces  those  Gibraltar  natives, 
who  reside  here,  to  seek  employment  in  the  Government  works,  and  in 
the  local  colonial  service,  in  which  occupation  they  receive  regular  wages, 
and  at  times,  when  serving  for  a  certain  number  of  years  with  a  good- 
conduct  badge,  succeed  in  retiring  with  a  pension.  The  difl&culty  of 
entering  such  employment  becomes  greater  every  year,  as  the  number 
of  applicants  increases. 

The  civil  hospital  of  Gibraltar  is  the  only  establishment  affording  re- 
lief to  the  sick,  poor,-  and  indigent.  This  it  does,  to  a  limited  extent,  be- 
sides a  gratuitous  issue  of  medicines.  Accidental  injuries  are  promptly 
attended  to  without  any  formal  application  for  admission.  There  is  no 
extensive  provision  made  for  the  aged,  infirm,  and  disabled,  most  of 
whom  are  dependent  upon  private  charity. 

A  private  asylum  exists,  which  was  founded  in  1850  by  the  trustees  of 
the  late  Mr.  John  Gavino,  an  old  Italian  resident,  who  was  United 
States  consul  at  Gibraltar  in  1804.  He  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his- 
large  and  valuable  property  for  charitable  purposes,  and  this  interest- 
ing monument  of  his  piety  and  benevolence  maintains  about  thirty  aged 
pauper  men  and  women,  besides  twenty  orphan  children. 

Education  in  Gibraltar  is  well  attended  to.  The  Government  allows- 
a  grant  from  the  local  revenue  equivalent  to  the  amount  subscribed  by 
voluntary  contributions.  All  religious  denominations  here,  Episcopa- 
lian, Catholic,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  Hebrew,  have  their  schools, 
both  male  and  female,  and  all  are  under  Government  inspection. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  are  numerous  private  schools  for 
the  education  of  the  better  classes,  besides  an  infant  school,  where  chil- 
dren are  admitted  from  the  age  of  four  years,  and  which  is  said  to  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  poorer  classes  of  mothers  in  relieving  them  from  the 
cares  and  anxieties  incident  to  the  management  and  superintendence  of 
helpless  children. 

With  very  few  exceptions  female  labor  is  limited  to  the  ordinary  house- 
hold duties  or  as  domestic  servants,  therefore  there  are  no  opportunities- 
offered  females  to  engage  in  industrial  pursuits  like  in  manufacturing 
and  large  commercial  towns  beyond  cigarette  and  cigar  making,  as- 
already  mentioned. 

As  regards  those  females  who  are  employed  in  millinery  shops  and 
such  kind  of  occupatiouj  being  generally  relatives  of  th©  proprietors  of 
these  establishments,  they  have  no  fixed  wages,,  but  are  treated  as  mem- 
bers of  the  family. 
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I  return  herewith  the  tabular  forms  which  accompaaied  the  circular. 
Most  of  them  are  filled  up,  while  the  others,  being  inapplicable  to  Gib- 
raltar for  the  information  required,  remain  in  blank. 

HOEATIO  J.  SPEAGUE, 
Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Gibraltar,  May  5, 1884. 


I.  General  trades. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-six  hours  in  Giiraltar. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

BUILDLNG  IBADE8. 

Bricklayers 

$5  00 
3  00 
5  00 

3  00 

4  00 

2  75 
4  00 

4  SO 

3  00 

4  00 
3  00 

5  00 

5  50 

6  00 
5  00 

3  00 

4  00 

3  00 

5  00, 
5  00 

4  00 
2  50 

5  00 

5  00 

4  50 

6  00 

5  00 

2  75 

3  00 

3  00 
5  00 

4  00 

4  00 

5  00 

6  00 

5  50 

6  75 

7  95 
5  00 

,  10  00 
3  00 

$8  00 

4  25 
7  90 
3  50 

5  00 

3  30 
5  00 

5  00 

4  00 
7  00 
4  00 
7  00 
7  00 

7  50 

6  00 

4  00 

7  00 

5  00 
10  00 

8  00 

6  00 
5  50 

7  00 
5  75 
7  00 

7  80 

8  00 
5  00 

5  OO 

6  00 
8  00 
8  00 

6  00 

7  50 

8  50 

9  00 
9  00 
8  95 
8  00 

20  00 
6  00 

$7  50 
3  90 
7  25 

3  30 

4  80 

3  10 

4  80 
4  75 

Hod-carriers 

HasoDs 

Plasterers 

Tenders 

Slaters 

Boofers 

Plumbers 

Assistants „.. 

Carpenters ..  . 

3  T& 
6  50 

G-as-fitters ^ 

6  75 

OTHER  TRADES. 

Bakers 

7  00» 

Blacksmiths 

5  80 

Strikers 

3  90 

Book-binders 

5  60 

Bntchers 

4  20 

7  25 

Cabinet-makers 

6  20 

S  28 

Cigar-makers ,. .-... 

4  20 

6  28 

Drivers 

5  50 

Draymen  and  teamsters -.....■ 

6  80 

7  25 

Engravers 

7  50 

Gardeners 

4  8» 

Hatters 

4  2a 

5  10 

Jewelers 

7  25 

7  1» 

5  75 

Printers 

6  00 

7  Oft 

Saddle  and  harness  makers 

8  00 

8  25 

8  SO 

7  60 

14  00- 

5  70- 

III.  Foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron  works. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-fowr  'hours  in,  foundries,  maohine-shops,  and  iron  works  im 

Gibraltar. 


Occnpationa. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

T^^'nldftTH                      .,    ,               ,....    ,         

$5  50 

5  50 
8  00 

6  50 
5  00 
2  75 

$10  00 
13  00 
13  00 
13  00 
10  00 
4  50 

$7  Oft 

10  25 

10  Oft 

9  75 

Blacksmiths 

8  Oft 

4  25 
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VII.  Ship-yards  anb  ship-btjilding. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-six  hours  in  ship-yards  {wood  ship-itdlding)  in  Gibraltar. 


Occapatlona. 


Lowest. 

HigheBt 

$7  50 

$1100 

6  00 

8  00 

3  75 

4  75 

5  00 

7  75 

3  00 

5  00 

1  00 

2  40 

Average. 


Foreman 

Carpenter 

AsRiatant  carpenter 
Calker 

Assistant  canlker  . 
Apprentices 


$8  SO 
6  75 
4  50 
6  00 
4  00 
175 


VIII.  Seamen's  "wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month,  to  seamen  {officers  and  men) — distinguisliing  ietween  ocean,  coast,  and 
river  navigation,  and  ietween  sail  and  steam — in  Gibraltar. 


Oocnpations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

BAILING. 

Ocean  navigation: 

Master 

$60  00 
35  00 
20  00 
15  00 
5  00 
12  00 

20  00 
12  00 
10  00 
9  00 
4  00 

45  00 
28  00 
15  OO 
12  00 

$75  00 
40  00 
25  00 
18  00 
8  00 
15  00 

25  00 

15  00 
13  00 
12  00 

7  00 

50  00 
32  00 
18  00 

16  00 

{63  00 

Mate 

Second  mate ..      -                    

22  00 

Cook ,. 

16  00 

Bov .                            .        . 

7  00 

Seaman - 

13  00 

Coast  navigation : 

Master. 

23  00 

Mate                                              -    -                                               

14  00 

Cook 

12  00 

11  00 

Boy 

5  00 

STEAM. 

Coast  navigation; 

Master 

48  00 

'    Mate                                                                                                .    ... 

29  00 

Cook  and  steward „ 

16  00 
15  00 

IX.  Store  and  shop  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sevens-six  hours  in  stores,  wholesale  or  retail,  to  males,  in 

Gibraltar. 


Occupations. 

Lowest 

Highest. 

Average. 

$15  00 

12  00 

3  00 

2  00 

2  00 

$30  00 

25  00 

6  00 

5  00 

5  00 

$18  00 

Assistant 

15  OO 

4  00 

Assistant 

3  00 

4  00 

X.  Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wages  paid  per  month  or  year  to  household  servants  {towns  and  cities)  in  6ibralta/r. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

$15  00 
4  00 

10  00 

3  00 
10  00 

4  00 
2  00 

$25  00 
12  00 

15  00 
8  00 

20  00 
8  00 
8  00 

$18  00 
9  00 

Plain  cooks,  women 

Waiters: 

First  class 

12  00 

Ordinary...-- ._ 

6  00 

brooms 

16  00 

Assistants 

7  00 

4  00 
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XII.  GOEPOEATION  EMPLOY:es. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  forty-two  hours  to  the  corporation  employes  in  the  eity  of  CHbraltar. 


Occnpations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

$23  00 

18  00 

5  00 

4  00 

4  00 

$26  00 

21  00 

8  00 

S  00 

4  50 

$24  00 

Second  clerks 

19  00 

tTiinior  clerks 

6  00 

4  75 

"WftSSBTigftrs     

4  20 

XIII.  Government  departments  and  ofpioes. 

Wages  paid  per  month  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  hours  to  employes  in  Government  de- 
partments and  offices — exclusive  of  tradesmen  and  laborers — in  Gibraltar. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Chief  clerks                         ...      .          . 

$80  00 
62  00 
40  00 
28  00 

$105  00 
70  00 
•43  00 
33  00 

'   $90  OO 

Second  clerks 

60  00 
41  00 

34' 00 

XIV.  Trades  and  labor— Gotbrnment  employ. 

Wages  paid  l/y  the  week  of  fifty. hours  to  the  trades  and  laborers  in  Government  employ  in 

Gibraltar. 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


Foremen 

Carpenters,  brick-layer,  smaaons,  &c 

Tenders 

Cart-drivera 

Bakers ' 

"Women,  employed  sewing  tents,  mattresses,  &c 


$7  00 
4  60 
2  70 

4  40 

5  00 
1  60 


$10  00 
5  60 
3  60 
5  00 
7  00 
1  80 


$9  00 

5  16 

3  30 

4  80 

6  00 
1  75 


XV.  Printers  aitd  printing  ofpioes. 

statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  to  printers  {compositors,pressmen, 
proof-readers,  4'c.)  in  Gibraltar. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

$6  00 
5  00 
5  40 
4  50 

$8  00 
7  50 
6  00 
6  00 

$7  50 

6  00 

5  75 

5  00 
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POETTJ&AIi. 

LISBON. 

REPORT  BY  CONSTJL-GENEBAL  FRANCIS. 

The  wages  of  labor  and  the  cost  of  living  largely  illustrate  the  social 
and  material  situation  of  a  people. 

In  Portugal  the  favoring  advantages  of  a  genial  climate  must  be  taken 
into  account  as  an  important  factor.  The  cost  for  necessary  clothing 
and  fuel  is  much  less  than  in  the  colder  climates. 

RATES  OF  WAGES. 

But  wages  here  are  very  low  in  comparison  with  the  earnings  of  work 
people  in  the  United  States  or  England.  I  subjoin  a  list  of  the  average 
wages  in  various  occupations. 


Occupations. 


Wages. 

$0  60 

80 

80 

1  00 

80 

30 

80  tJ) 

125 

60 

80 

80 

115 

80 

1  15 

60 

75 

50 

80 

60 

70 

60 

70 

30 

2  20 

80 

70 

50 

75 

80 

1  20 

10 

20 

16 

35 

Occupations. 


Wages. 


liightermen per  day. 

GTerseer,  lightermen do... 

Coal-heavers do... 

Coal  overseers do... 

Stevedores do... 

^Women  coal-carfiers do... 

Shipwrights do... 

Ship  carpontera do... 

Ship  calkers do... 

Blacksmiths do... 

Fonndrymen do... 

Carpenters do... 

Cabinet-makers do 

Painters do... 

Stone-masons do... 

Stone-cutters do . . . 

Stone-carvers do... 

Tailors do... 

Shoemakers do... 

Wheelwrights do .  - . 

Printers do. . . 

Plasterers  (stucco) do. . . 

Agricultural  laborers,  not  found: 

Women per  day . . 

Men do 


Bomestics  in  families,  found  and 
lodged: 

Men per  mouth. . 

W  omen do 

Laborers  in  towns per  day . . 

Operatives  in  cotton  TniUs  {howrs  of 
labor  average  eleven  per  day). 

Men: 

Crood  operatives per  day. . 

Ordinary  operatives do 

Women  (ndualiy  paid  13  cents  for 
weaving'  pieces   of    30  yards) 

per  day 

Children,  ten  to  fifteen  years  old, 
per  day 

Operatives  in  woolen  tniUs.* 

Men: 

Good  operatives perday.. 

Ordinary  operatives do 

Women do  — 

Children do 

Coachmen,  lodged,  not  found,  do 

Stablemen,  lodged,  not  found,  do 


$5  00to$5  50 

3  00       3  75 

'30  40 


40 


40 


6ft 
14 


45 
27 
12 
10» 
45 


*Hours  of  labor,  winter  and  summer,  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 

Except  as  otherwise  noted,  laborers  receiving  the  wages  named  find 
themselves. 

OLASSIFIOATION  AND  HOURS  OP  LABOR. 

The  hours  of  labor  may  be  stated  as  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  with  two 
hours  allowed  for  meals  and  rest.  Small  as  is  the  daily  pay,  it  is  cir- 
cumscribed still  more  by  the  numerous  holidays,  embracing,  with  Sun- 
days, not  less  than  sixty-seven  days  of  the  year,  when  work  is  to  a  great 
extent  suspended.  It  may  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  Portuguese  work- 
ing classes  that  as  a  rule  they  are  temperate  and  industrious.  Wages 
being  so  low,  all  the  members  of  a  laboring  man's  family  capable  of 
service  must  necessarily  contribute  to  its  support  by  diligent  and  often 
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very  hard  work.  Women  do  their  full  share,  including  stevedore  toil 
at  the  docks,  as  well  .as  field-work  in  farming.  As  appears  by  the  census 
of  1880,  out  of  a  total  population  of  4,500,000  in  the  Kingdom  proper, 
only  185,000  belong  to  the  class  known  as  mechanics  and  mannfactur- 
ing  citizens.  Seven  thousand  workmen  are  employed  in  the  manufact- 
uring establishments  of  Lisbon.  As  a  whole  the  laboring  people  are 
poor;  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  very  poor.  They  seem  content, 
however,  with  the  little  they  can  get  in  compensation  for  their  toil, 
thankful  if  they  are  able  to  achieve  for  themselves  the  humblest  living. 

PRICES   OF   THE  NECESSARIES   OP  LIFE. 

The  average  prices  in  Lisbon  of  the  leading  commodities  that  consti- 
tute the  necessities  of  life  are  as  follows : 


Articles. 


Price. 


Articles. 


Price. 


Bread per  ponnd. 

Beef. do... 

Pork do... 

Veal do... 

Mutton do... 

Lard ^. ..do... 

Ham  and  bacon do... 

Cheese do  .. 

Wine,  ordinary per  quart. 

Vinegar \...do. .. 

Charcoal per  pound. 

Sngar: 

White do... 

Brown 1 do . . . 

Batter do... 

Potatoes do... 

Milk per  qnart. 

Petroleum per  quart. 


$0  04 


14  to 

36 

18 

20 

18 

20 

10 

25 

15 

20 

18 

20 

16 

20 

10 

.08 

Oli 

13 

11 

30 

110 

m 

02 

Eggs per  dozen. 

Cabbages each . 

Dried  beans : 

Eed , .  per  quart . 

White do... 

Coffee,  bnraed per  pound. 

Olive  oil — - per  quart.. 

Soap,  yellow per  pound. . 

Salted  codfish : 

Swedish do 

English do 

Indian  meal do 

"Wheat  flour do 

Starch do 

Rice .* do 

Fish,  abundant,  beat  quality  dear, 
per pound 


$ 

0  20 

03 

08 

06  to 

07 

18 

35 

09 

IB 

08 

09 

11 

07 

09 

02^ 

«7 

04 

08 

06 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  statistics  here  presented  represent  prices 
at  Lisbon  and  the  adjacent  country.  Elsewhere  in  this  Kingdom  the 
figures  in  respect  of  labor  especially  are  even  lower  than  the  rates 
named,  while  as  regards  provisions  the  prices  are  also  somewhat  lower 
for  meats  and  the  products  of  the  soil. 

RENTS. 

Eents  for  the  poorer  classes  are  comparatively  cheap  in  Lisbon. 
Small  rooms  where  these  people  live  rent  for  $5  to  $10  per  annum.  A 
family  of  five  or  six  persons  may  secure  very  restricted  accommodations, 
to  which  they  are  accustomed,  for  $25  to  $30  per  annum.  But  the  space 
is  suggestive  of  a  "hole  in  the  wall." 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 


I  must  say  of  the  working  classes  here  that  their  quiet  submission  to 
the  inevitable  illustrates  a  peaceful  disposition  in  apparent  content  under 
circumstances  of  very  meager  subsistence,  and  that,  too,  without  hope 
to  inspire  ambition  for  any  material  improvement  of  their  situation. 

JOHN  M.  FEANOIS, 

Consul- General. 
United  States  Consulate,  ^ 

Lisbon,  May  6,  1884. 
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THE  AZORES. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  DABNEX. 

I  have  the  honor,  in  answer  to  the  labor  circular  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  under  date  of  February  35, 1884,  received  by  me  May 
14,  to  submit  the  following  report,  which,  relating  to  the  island  of  Payal, 
may  be  taken  as  tolerably  correct  for  the  major  part  of  the  nine  islands 
of  the  group ;  any  differences  in  wages  at  the  other  islands  being  as  a 
rule  against  the  laboring  class,'  for  the  reason  that  there  has  been  less 
emigration. 

Part  L— Maxe  Labor. 

The  rates  of  wages  paid  to  laborers  of  every  class — meohanical  public  worlcs,  domestie,  agri- 
cultural—in Fayal,  ^e. 


Oconpations. 


Lowest.  Highest.   ATeiagei 


BUILDING   TRADES. 

Mafions per  day*. 

Tenders do... 

Plasterers  t 

Booferst 

PlxunbersJ 

Carpenters per  day. 


$0  35 
17 


OTHEB  TILMIEB. 


Bakers  § 

Elacksmltlis per  day. 

Strikers 

Btitcliers§ ^ 

Cabinet-makers per  day. 

Coopers do... 

Drivers : 

Carts '. do... 

Hacks ...do... 

Gardeners do... 

Horseshoers  II 

Jewelers  II 

Laborers,  porters,  &o per  day. 

PottersTT 


TEACHEBe  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Primary  schools*'" per  month. 

Lyceum do... 

OTEBB  TBADES. 

Sail-makers per  day. 

Stevedores do... 

Tanners  TT 

Xallors per  day. 

Tinsmiths do... 

Store  and  shop  clerks : 

Male per  month. 

female  ft do... 


HOUSEHOLD  WAGES  IN  TOWNS. 


Waiters,  (with  clothes)   per  month. 

Cooks  (generally women)" do... 

Men  or  lads  (general  work do... 

House  maids do... 


AOEICULTUEAL  WAGES. 


Laborers  (with  board) ; perday*  . 

Laborers  (wilhont  board) do... 

Conntry  servants  (receiving  three  suits  clothes,  with  lodgingand  wash- 
ing)  per  annum. 

Women  (not  recei"ving  clothes) per  month., 


5  20 


1  50 
1  00 
1  25 
1  00 


4  35 


$0  52 
35 


1  05 
42 


16  30 

54  74 


2  09 
1  04 


35 
10  40 


6  00 
3  50 

2  50 

3  00 


8  00 


143 
24 


70 
31 


42 

48 


21 


10  8T 
22  51 


70 
70 


31 


8  70 
5  20 


2  00 
1  50 
1  60 
1  25 


21 
34 


S  00 
105 


*  About  ten  hours. 

t  Are  masons. 

{Are  tinsmiths. 

l  Do  their  own  work  assisted  by  nnakilled  labor. 


If  Do  their  own  ^rk,  and  sell  per  piece. 
'•Besides  the  Sbove  salaries,  the  teachers  of 

primary  schools  have  an  annual  gratuity  of 

$26.09. 
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The  rates  of  wages  paid  to  laVorers  of  every  class,  ^c. — Continued. 


Occapations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average^ 


Agbiodltueal  wages— continued. 

Women  (receiving  clothes)  hesides  board,  lodging,  and  washing,  per 

annum - '. 

Men  (not  receiving  clothes) per  annum.. 

COKPOEATION  EMPLOYtB. 

Senate ; 

Accountant.,.. per  week*.. 

Two  assistants,  each do 

Assistants  of  measures do — 

Market  guai'd do — 

Slaughter-house  guard do — 

Cemetery  guard do — 

GOVEEHMENT  DEPAKTMENTS  AMD  OFFICES. 

State  department. 

Civil  governor - per  month. 

Secretary • do... 

First  ofttoer ....do... 

Second  officer do... 

Four  amanuenses,  eacli do... 

Poorkeeper do — 

Assistant do — 

Four  district  counselors,  each do... 

Three  executive  commissioners  of  the  junta  geral,  each do... 

S^easury  department. 

Belegadodo  thesouro per  month. 

First  officer do... 

Two  aspirantes,  first  class,  each dq.-. 

Three  aspirantes,  second  class,  each do... 

One  assistant '.-.' do... 

Esorivao  defazenda do... 

Two  clerks  de  fazenda,  each. do... 

Treasurer  payer - do... 

Treasurer  receiver do... 

Police  department. 

Administrador  (chief) per  week*. 

Escrivaro  (clerk) - j°""' 

Three  amenuenses j  "" 

Ten  policemen do... 

Oastoms  department. 

Collector  (varies  according  to  rank) per  weekt. 

Treasurer do... 

Flrst  officer do... 

Second  officer do... 

Three  third  officers,  each ,..do... 

One  first  verifier , a'" 

One  second  verifier ^"' 

Two  aspirantes,  each j   '"" 

Chief  of  guard  division , do... 

Three  chiefs  of  guard  section,  each ?"  ■"" 

Guards  of  first  class j   ■" 

Guards  of  second  class •■ do... 


Bublic  works. 

Chief  machinist per  day}. 

Machinists,  each j     " 

Firemen do... 

Chief  blacksmith Jo--- 

Blacksmiths oo--- 

Strikers do... 

Chief  carpenter j  "■ 

Carpenters do... 

Calkers - f>-- 

Chief  mason j°'"' 

Masons ....do... 

Stonedressers j°'" 

Qnarir^men.-- do. 

Pa 


..do... 


Cantonclro  (repairer  of  roads) do. 

Laborers do.. 

Women do. 

Boys do. 

Diver8§ do.. 


$2  40 


$1  01 


1  13 

78 


1  04 
6* 


*  30  hoars. 


f  36  hours. 


1 10  hours. 
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Prices  of  various  articles  used  ty  laboring  olaases. 


Articles. 


Flonr pertarrel. 

Bread : 

Wheaten per  ponnd. 

Maize do... 

Beef: 

For  eqnarter do 

Hind  quarter do... 

Mutton: 

Fore  quarter do... 

Hind  quarter do... 

Pork: 

rresh do 

Bacon do. 

Iiard do 

Cheese do 

Butter do 

Potatoes  {an  average  price) . .  .per  bushel . . 

Rice perpound  . 

Beans do 

Milk per  quart.. 

Eggs per  dozen. . 

Tea: 

Blaok perpound..' 

Green do 

Coffee  (Bio)  not  roasted do 

Sugar : 

Brown do.... 

"Wliite  crushed do.... 

White  loaf do 

Soap,  ordinary do 

Starch do 

Kerosene  (pays  an  excessive  duty)  per 

gallon 

Maize  (an  average  price) .  ^. .  per  bushel. . 

Wheat  (an  average  price) do 

Wine  (flresli  Pico  wine) per  gallon. . 


Price. 


$10  44 


Olt 

07 
08 

05i 
074 

09i 

124 

16 

16 

22 

52 

04} 

04 

03i 


1  04 

1  30 

22 

11 

12* 

15 

04} 

09i 

47 

80 

1  45 

SO 


Articles. 


CLOTHIHQ  MATBBIALS. 

Ijidian  head  (unbleacl^ed  cotton)  .per  yd.. 

Good  white  skirting  cotton do..  . 

Prints do 

Unbleached  linen  (made  by  hand)  .do 

Cotton  dungaree do 

Cotton  for  knitting  socks per  pound. . 

Portugal  cassimeres  from  94  cents  to  $1.40 
per  yard..... 

HOUSE  EENTS. 

Two-room  tenements per  month.. 

Four-room  tenements do 

Six-room  tenements do 

COST  Off  LIVEJG  TO  THE  AYEBAGE  LA- 
BOHEE. 

Breakfast,  milk  and  bread 3. 5 

Dinner,  bread  and  fish  or  cheese 5.2 

Supper,  vegetable  soup  with  bread, 
when  made  for  several 4.3 


COST  OF  LIVING  TO  THE  AVEBAQE  ME- 
CHANIC. 

Breakfast,  coffee  and  bread  with  a 
littlefish  orcheese lOJ 

Dinner,  beef  soup,  with  bread  and 
the  beef  of  which  soup  wm  made 
and  potatoes 13 

Supper,  coffee,  &c.,  as  at  breakfast-    10} 


Price. 


$0  50 
14 
16 
21 
35 
70 

117 


1  40 

2  95 
4  35 


KoTE.^— System  of  weights  and  measures,  the  French, 
above,  and  seldom  taken  with  the  meal. 


Wine  is  not  used  habitually  by  either  of  the 


COMPARISON  OP  WAGES. 

No  labor  report  was  requested  of  this  consulate  in  1878,  or  made,  bat 
it  may  be  safely  stated  that  at  Fayal  no  noteworthy  change,  in  either 
respect,  has  taken  place. 

HABITS  OP  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

The  habits  of  the  Payalese  working  classes  are  fair :  they  are  tem- 
perate, and,  although  making  use  of  wine  and  spirits,  drunkenness  is  by 
no  means  common.  The  agricultural  population  is  decidedly  a  steady 
one,  and  necessarily  frugal.  When  abroad,  in  countries  where  good 
wages  are  to  be  ha(J,  they  are  very  saving,  and  those  who  return,  or  a 
large  majority  of  them,  bring  with  them  good  results  of  their  labor  and 
thrift.  As  is  to  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  tables  of  wages  and  statement 
of  cost  of  living,  the  laborer,  with  few  exceptions,  lives  from  hand  to 
mouth,  unable  to  lay  up  means  for  his  old  age;  and,  therefore,  when 
unfit  for  work,  if  not  supported  by.  relatives,  must  resort  to  charity. 
The  mechanic  does  a  little  better  as  a  rule. 


FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYED  AND  EMPLOYER. 

This  is  generally  pleasant,  and,  in  the  rural  districts,  the  laboring 
classes  are  quiet,  primitive,  and  respectful  in  their  manners,  treating 
their  superiors  in  social  position  with  a  deference  that  savors  of  feudal 
times.  .  This  state  may  not  be  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  the  laborer, 
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who,  by  asperity  of  manner,  might,  perhaps,  occasionally  increase  his 
pay,  but  it  causes  work  to  run  smoothly,  and  permits  the  cultivation  of 
the  poorer  lands  that  must  otherwise  remain  unemployed.  No  organ- 
ized condition  of  labor  exists  at  this  place. 

PREVALENCY  OF  STRIKES,  ETC. 

Strikes  may  be  said  to  be  almost  unknown  in  Fayal;  for,  during  an 
experience  of  a  long  term  of  years,  but  two  have  been  known  to  me — 
one  among  ship-carpenters,  some  twenty  years  since,  the  other  by  the 
lightermen,  at  a  more  recent  date.  Both  classes  are  small,  and  the 
strikes  were  of  no  great  importance. 

FREEDOM  OF  PURCHASE. 

With  rare  exceptions,  and  those  where  advances  are  made,  the  work 
ing  classes  purchase  where  they  please.  They  are  paid  in  Portuguese 
and  Spanish  dollars  (silver)  and  their  parts. 

CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

Only  one  of  these  exists  at  Fayal :  it  was  started  in  1873,by  aboutforty 
five  members  (principally  mechanics),  has  had  a  prosperous  career,  and 
has  doubled  its  membership.  The  payments  are  weekly,  of  one-fifth  of  a 
Spanish  dollar  on  the  share,  and  no  one  member  is  permitted  to  hold 
more  than  five  shares.  The  money  thus  accumulating,  is  capitalized 
with  the  annual  dividends.  Any  member  wishing  to  withdraw,  receives 
his  fund,  with  thirty  days'  notice,  but  cannot  rejoin.  There  is  no  dimi- 
nution of  price  to  the  members,  but  they  are  benefited  instead  by  the 
annual  profit,  and  now,  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  the  director  tells 
me,  that  a  share  represents  a  capital  of  about  170  Spanish  dollars. 

The  establishment  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  city,  and  deals  in 
almost  every  article  but  dry  goods. 

The  extension  of  this  association  would  have  been  greater,  but  for  the 
difBculty  encountered  by  the  poorer  classes  in  deducting  even  the  small 
amount  required  from  their  weekly  wages,  and  for  the  want  of  faith  in, 
or  appreciation  of,  the  benefit  derived.  Started  without  funds,  and 
relying  on  credit,  the  society  has  now  $15,000  of  working  capital.  As 
yet,  limited  as  It  is,  it  can  have  had  no  effect  on  general  trade. 

OENEBAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

The  mechanic  of  Horta  lives  in  a  tiled  stone  house,  whitewashed  within 
and  without,  and  for  which  he  pays,  if  not  the  owner  thereof,  an  annual 
rent  of  from  $25  to  $50 ;  it  is  simply  furnished — the  chairs  being  often 
of  American  manufacture — and  has  no  conveniences,  unless  it  be  a  cis- 
tern, which  provides  water  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  year. 

His  ordinary  clothing  in  winter  is  made  of  light  woolens,  frequently 
of  cheap  cassimere  manufactured  in  Portugal ;  and  in  summer  of  cotton 
goods,  or  hand-made  Fayal  unbleached  linen — the  latter  a  strong,  dura- 
ble article.  The  climate  of  the  Azores  is  so  equable,  rarely  below  55° 
Fahrenheit,  or  above  80°,  that,  regarding  clothing,  the  people  have  un- 
usual advantages ;  but  the  Azoriean  mechanic  is  fond  of  dress,  and,  on 
holidays,  is  well  got  up,  often  in  black  broadcloth. 

Comparing  his  earnings  with  the  expense  of  living,  it  will  be  noted 
that  he  has  little  chance  of  bettering  his  condition,  unless  assisted  by 
other  members  of  his  family. 
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The  moral  condition  of  this  class  is  fair ;  the  physical  not  so  good  as 
might  be  desired,  with  a  downward  tendlency,  which  may  be  attributed 
to  want  of  free  ventilation  in  their  houses,  to  too  much  cigarette 
smoking;  and,  lastly,  to  carelessness  regarding  syphilitic  disorders. 

The  agricultural  laborer,  in  the  country,  lives  lu  a  small  tiled  or  straw- 
thatched  stone  cottage,  often  a  mere  cabin,  containing  a  couple  of  un- 
floored  rooms  and  a  small  kitchen,  whence  the  smokeescapes,  not  through 
a  chimney,  but  through  the  poof. 

His  clothes,  unless  he  lives  on  the  uplands,  are  generally  of  cotton 
and  coarse  linen,  winter  and  summer,  and  he  seldom  wears  shoes.  The 
bread  he  consumes  is  always  maize,  and  meat  he  does  not  eat  more  than 
two  or  three  times  in  the  year. 

If  he  has  a  family,  the  wife  is  perhaps  able  to  assist  by  weaving  linen 
cloth ;  his  daughters,  occasionally,  by  plaiting  straw,  and  his  boys  by 
working  on  farms  or  public  works.  But  while  the  children  are  young 
he  must  depend  on  his  own  strong  arm.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  lay 
up  anything  for  his  old  age.  As  a  rule  he  is  quiet,  contented,  and  well 
behaved;  he  is  away  from  temptation  and  its  expenses,  which,  indeed, 
he  cannot  afford.  If  farming  on  his  own  account,  as  is  often  the  case, 
in  a  small  way,  he  is  quite  resigned  if  his  crops  are  destroyed,  express- 
ing, in  his  simple  way,  the  belief  that  the  Almighty  never  errs.  He 
has  a  tolerable  amount  of  religious  belief,  pretty  freely  leavened  by 
superstition. 

MEANS  FOR  THE  SAFETY  OP  EMPLOYjfeS. 

There  are  no  factories,  mines,  mills,  or  railroads  in  Fayal,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  labor  being  chiefly  of  a  temporary  character,  there  is  hut 
little  opportunity  for  the  development  of  the  above  considerations  and 
relations. 

POLITICAL,  RIGHTS. 

All  married  men — mendicants  excluded — and  all  males  who  have  at- 
tained their  ma;iority,  are  entitled  to  vote  in  the  elections  for  such  of  the 
local  authorities  as  are  not  appointed  otherwise ;  and,  also,  for  the  dep- 
uties who  represent  the  various  districts  in  the  central  government  at 
Lisbon ;  but  the  working  classes  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  political 
opinions  of  their  own,  and  are  led  by  politicians  who,  as  elsewhere,  work 
on  the  various  passions  of  humanity  to  accomplish  their  ends. 

The  laborer  who  owns  no  property  pays  no  industrial  tax,  but  may 
be  called  upon  annually  for  a  day  or  two  (by  the  municipality)  of  free 
work  on  the  roads. 

If  he  pays  a  rent  of  over  $10  per  annum  on  the  cottage  he  lives  in  he 
pays  a  tax  on  the  rent  of  about  12  per  cent. 

The  mechanic  pays  an  industrial  tax  of  about  90  cents  per  annum,  and 
the  tax  on  rent  of  house  or  on  the  house  if  he  owns  it. 

I  know  of  no  legislation  that  particularly  regards  labor  and  the  work- 
ing people. 

CAUSES   OF   EMIGRATION. 

Two  causes  operate  strongly  in  inducing  the  laboring  classes  of 
Azoreans  to  leave  the  picturesque  islands  of  which  they  are  with  reason 
so  fond : 

One,  the  knowledge  that  doing  their  best  they  can  only  ffla'ke,ends 
meet,  with  no  warrantable  hope  of  accumulating  means  for  times  of 
need.  The  other,  the  fear  pf  the  conscription  laws  of  which  they  enter- 
tain a  singular  dread,  and  which  cause  large  numbers  of  young  men  to 
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leave  annually  in  a  clandestine  manner.  No  passports  are  issued  to 
lads  unless  a  responsible  bondsman  be  produced,  and  the  latter  is  liable 
to  be  called  upon  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  should  the  lot  fall  on  his 
prot6g6,  which  has  varied  much  in  the  last  few  years,  but  which  may  be 
estimated  at  some  $200. 

From  the  islands  of  Fayal,  Flores,  Corvo,  St.  George,  Pico,  and  Gra- 
ciosa  the  emigration  is  almost  entirely  to  the  United  States,  but  from 
St.  Michaels,  Terceira,  and  Santa  Maria  it  is  chiefly  to  Brazil  and  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  To  the  shipment  of  great  numbers  of  lads  on  Amer- 
ican whaling  ships  in  by  gone  years  may  be  attributed  the  flow  of  emi- 
gration to  the  United  States.  The  islands  that  furnish  the  emigrants 
bound  to  other  countries  have  not  been  nearly  as  much  in  relation  with 
the  United  States,  and  are  only  now  fairly  beginning  to  discover  the 
advantages  of  our  country.  Their  relations  with  Brazil  date  back  many 
years  to  a  time  when  the  emigrants  were  carried  with  the  condition  of 
being  bound  for  a  certain  time  to  whoever  wishing  their  services  would 
pay  their  passages. 

The  emigrants  leaving  these  islands  are  principally  of  the  agricultural 
class. 

Part  II. — Female  Labor. 

In  the  entire  absence  of  statistics  on  which  to  base  a  calculation  it 
would  be  impossible  to  give  even  an  approximated  truthful  estimate  of 
the  number  of  women  and  children  employed  in  Fayal.  A  great  deal 
of  work  is  done  by  them,  especially  in  some  of  the  rural  places,  but  they 
generally  work  for  their  families,  bringing  wood  and  water,  often  from 
great  distances,  and  assisting  the  men  in  the  field  work.  Some  are  em- 
plojed  on  the  roads,  the  rates  of  wages  of  which  are  given  under  the 
head  of  public  works,  and  those  rates  may  be  accepted  as  a  standard, 
viz,  Minimum,  $10;  maximum,  $18;  average,  $14,  to  adults. 

As  yet  no  women  are  employed  as  clerks  in  any  of  the  public  depart- 
ments, but  they  have  charge  of  the  primary  schools  for  girls,  receiving 
about  the  same  pay  as  the  men. 

In  the  city  of  Ilorta  and  environs  a  good  deal  of  sewing,  embroider- 
ing, &c.,  is  done  by  the  female,  but  it  is  almost  all  job  work,  and  often 
done  at  odd  moments  or  in  the  evenings  when  household  duties  are  over. 
At  times  when  a  demand  arises  quite  a  little  business  is  done  in  straw 
goods,  the  plaiting  being  done  by  the  peasant  women  and  girls  who  sell 
their  work  by  the  piece.  In  1879  the  value  of  straw  hats  and  braid  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States— all  go  that  way— amounted  to  $59,113.57, 
and  this,  deducting  cost  of  straw,  was  the  work  of  the  women  and  girls. 

The  census  of  1878  tells  us  that  about  one-seventh  of  the  female  popu- 
lation reads  and  writes,  the  proportion  differing  but  little  from  that  of 
the  male. 

Although  the  woman  of  the  Fayalese  laboring  classes  is  often  some- 
what of  a  drudge  and  occasionally  rather  hardly  treated,  she  cannot  be 
said  to  be  worse  off  than  her  European  sisters,  and  certainly  leads  a 
happier  life  than  do  those  who  live  in  c6untries  where  the  dreadful  curse 
of  intemperance  is  common. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  that  by  the  last  census,  taken  in  1878, 
the  population  of  Fayal  was  as  follows:  Male,  10,892;  female,  14,070. 

Total,  24,962, 

'      '  S.  W.  DABNEY, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Fayal,  Azores,  July  7, 1884. 
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TUKKEY. 

bepobx  by  consttl-genebal  heap,.  of  constantinople. 

Part  I.^-Male  Labor. 

rates  op  wages. 

The  rates  of  wages  vary  greatly  ia  the  several  provinces  and  the  dif- 
ference will  continue  until  the  difficulty  and  cost  of  travel  between  them 
are  reduced  by  the  construction  of  roads.  This  keeps  a  large  portion  of 
the  working  class  sedentary.  While  wages  are  comparatively  liigh  in 
the  capital  and  other  large  cities  they  are  extremely  low  in  distant  vil- 
lages and  the  country  districts. 

COST   OF  LIVING. 

The  cost  of  living  of  the  laboring  classes  varies  with  the  districts,  but 
as  they  are  very  frugal,  temperate,  and  saving,  what  they  expend  ou 
food  and  clothing  is  extremely  moderate.  A  common  laborer,  such  as 
a  heavy  porter,  farm-hand,  or  gardener,  stevedore,  and  workmen  of  that 
class,  is  satisfied  with  coarse  bread,  dried  salt  fish,  commonest  cheese, 
curdled  milk  (yaourt),  and  cheap  vegetables  and  fruit.  He  seldom  tastes 
meat,  and  then  only  mutton;  sometimes  rice;  a  cup  of  coffee  as  large  as 
an  egg-shell  is  a  luxury.  The  workingman  is  seldom  intemperate,  and 
when  he  is,  it  is  in  large  towns  where  he  is  corrupted  by  contact  with 
the  dissolute  population  common  in  large  sea-ports.  Here  his  food  costs 
him  from  3  to  4  piastres  per  day  (13.2  to  17.6  cents).  It  costs  less  in  the 
country. 

It  consists  of: 

Cents. 

Bread 3.3 

Cheese  or  yaoart 3.3 

Fish  or  mutton r 3.3 

Fruit  and  vegetables : 2.2 

Eice  or  dried  beana ., 3.3 

15.4 
PRESENT  AND  PAST  RATES. 

These  have  not  varied  appreciably ;  wages  may  be  somewhat  higher 
in  certain  cases  at  present  than  they  were  in  1876,  but,  speaking  gen- 
erally, they  are  about  the  same,  and  the  condition  of  the  laborer  has 
not  changed. 

HABITS   OF   THE   WORKING  CLASSES. 

The  habits  of  the  working  class  are  steady  and  industrious.  Their 
trustworthiness  varies  with  the  class  of  laborers;  but  the  laboring-man 
in  Turkey,  particularly  the  Musselman  and  Armenian,  are  very  reliable. 
They  are  sober  and  saving,  and  an  intoxicated  man  of  those  iiationaU- 
ties  is  rarely  seen.  Their  habits  are  corrupted  in  some  respects  by  con- 
tact with  foreigners,  but  in  other  respects  they  can  give  the  foreigner 
long  odds  in  the  matter  of  corruption. 

PEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOY:^  AND  EMPLOYER. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  feeling  is.  In  towns  where  there  is  com- 
petition for  work  employers  are  hard  on  their  labors,  but  in  a  country 
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sented  by  the  laboring  class,  but  is  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  the 
country  the  relations  between  the  employer  and  his  laborer  partake  of 
a  patriarchal  character. 

OEGA.NIZED  CONDITION  OF  LABOR. 

There  are  some  corporations  or  guilds  of  laborers  but  they  have  no 
appreciable  effect  on  the  advancement  or  welfare  of  their  members. 
They  are  intended  to  prevent  overcrowding  the  market,  and  in  that 
respect  may  benefit  the  members.  There  are  no  counter  organizations 
of  capital. 

The  constitution  of  trade  corporations  in  Turkey  has  probably  been 
handed  down  from  the  middle  ages.  To  give  a  succinct  idea  of  them 
the  corporation  of  porters  (harnals)  in  the  capital  will  be  taken  as  an 
example ;  it  is  a  large  and  important  one.  Each  quarter  of  the  town 
and  the  suburbs  has  its  own  porters.  They  are  all  under  one  chief  who 
is  recognized  by  the  Government  and  buys  his  place.  He  pays  their 
taxes,  which  he  afterwards  collects  from  each  porter ;  they  can  only 
take  loads  in  the  quarter  to  which  they  belong,  and  each  day  their  earn- 
ings are  shared  by  all  belonging  to  the  same  quarter.  In  ca-^^e  of  sick- 
ness or  disability  they  assist  each  other,  and  as  they  come  mostly  from 
distant  provinces  in  Asia  they  are  assisted  by  the  corporation  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  a  visit  to  their  homes  once  in  two  or  three  years.  Other 
trades  have  similar  corporations,  but  the  guild  of  porters  is  probably 
the  most  powerful  one. 

PREVALENCY   OF   STRIKES. 

Strikes  are  of  extremely  rare  occurrence.  I  am  aware  of  but  two,  and 
they  were  of  small  importance,  in  the  last  six  years.  One  was  a  strike 
of  the  Government  dock-yard  laborers,  for  their  arrears  of  pay,  they 
not  having  received  any  for  seven  months ;  and  the  second  was  a  strike 
of  cigarette  makers  of  the  tobacco  r^gie.  Government  monopoly,  for  an 
increased  rate  of  compensation  and  the  exclusion  of  women  from  this  class 
of  work.  Both  strikes  were  successful,  thts  Government  laborers  were 
paid,  at  least  in  part,  and  the  cigarette  makers  obtained  higher  pay  and 
women  were  excluded  from  the  factories. 

FOOD  PURCHASING. 

The  working  people  are  everywhere  at  liberty  to  purchase  wherever 
they  choose.  The  country  is  afflicted  with  a  wretched  mixed  currency 
of  debased  silver,  and  the  laborer  is  paid  with  this  coin  and  at  irregular 
periods. 

CO- OPERATIVE   SOCIETIES. 

The  only  associations  among  the  native  workmen  that  might  be  called 
co-operative  are  the  corporations  or  guilds  mentioned  in  answer  to  in- 
terrogatory 6.  They  are  not  instituted  to  provide  food  and  other  nec- 
essaries of  life  at  a  lower  or  more  regular  rate  than  could  be  obtained 
in  the  regular  retail  market,  but  are  intended  to  secure  the  trade  or 
avocation  from  being  oviercrowded.  The  members  pay  a  small  annual 
sum  to  the  head  of  the  corporation,  which  is  ostensibly  for  the  relief  of 
the  members  who  may  have  sickness  or  accidents.  But  the  fund  is 
seldom  used  for  this  purpose,  the  members  of  the  corporation  consider- 
ing the  payment  as  a  tribute  to  secure  their  membership.  There  is  a 
constant  struggle  going  on  between  the  chief  of  the  corporation  and 
its  members — the  first  to  increase  their  number  and  his  income,  and  the 
second  to  prevent  the  increase,  which  would  reduce  their  profits. 
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A  co-operative  society  has  been  organized  here  by  foreigners,  but  it 
does  not  affect  the  native  working-people,  and  does  not,  therefore,  come 
within  the  scope  of  these  inquiries. 

GENERAL   CONDITION   OF   THE   WORKING-PEOPLE. 

Viewed  from  our  standpoint,  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in 
Turkey  is  wretched.  They  live  in  hovels ;  their  food  is  of  the  plainest 
and  cheapest  description;  their  clothes,  however,  although  coarse,  are 
substantial  and  durable;  v their  chances  of  bettering  their  condition  or 
of  laying  up  for  old  age  and  sickness  are  scanty.  As  regards  their 
moral  condition,  they  are  generally  quite  illiterate  and  extremely  igno- 
rant, and  are  satisfied  with  the  forms  of  religion.  In  the  country  dis- 
tricts a  man  taking  to  the  road  in  hard  times  and  living  by  rapine  does 
not  necessarily  become  an  outcast  from  society^  but  rather  a  hero,  in 
the  estimation  of  those  from  whose  ranks  he  came,  and  if  he  returns  to 
peaceful  pursuits  his  antecedents  are  not  against  him  in  public  opinion, 
except,  perhaps,  with  the  authorities,  and  even  they  show  large  in- 
dulgence to  a  repentant  transgressor. 

SAFETY  OP  BMPLOYilS. 

No  precautions  are  taken.  Employers  do  not  concern  themselves  with 
the  moral  or  physical  well-being  of  their  employes.  The  general  rela- 
tions prevailing  between  them  may  be  stated  as  good,  but  with  a  large 
degree  of  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  employers. 

POLITICAL   RIGHTS. 

They  have  no  more  political  rights  than  the  rest  of  the  population, 
who  have  none.  Like  all  others,  they  have  certain  legal  rights.  They 
have  to  pay  a  small  tax  for  a  license,  but  there  is  nothing  else  in  Otto- 
man legislation  that  affects  the  working  class  as  such. 

CAUSES  WHICH  LEAD   TO   EMIGRATION. 

There  is  no  emigration  of  the  working  classes,  as  we  understand  it. 
There  is  migration  from  one  province  to  another,  caused  by  religious 
prejudice.  When  Bulgaria  and  Eoumelia  obtained  their  autonomy, 
and  a  quasi  independence,  particularly  the  former,  the  Mussulman  pop- 
ulation left  those  provinces  in  large  numbers,  rather  than  be  under 
Christian  government,  where  they  felt  themselves  at  a  disadvantage, 
and  came  to  Constantinople,  whence  they  were  sent  to  the  Asiatic  prov- 
inces. The  same  removal  of  the  Mussulman  element  took  place  in  the 
Dobroudtcha  (Eoumania),  the  provinces  ceded  to  Greece,  and  the  por- 
tion of  Armenia  ceded  to  Eussia  The  great  majorityvWere  agricultur- 
ists, as  they  came  from  provinces  where  agriculture  is  the  principal 
occupation  of  the  people.  This  migration  took  such  large  proportions, 
after  the  Eusso-Turkish  war,  that  it  created  serious'alarm.  The  people 
flocked  in  frpm  the  ceded  provinces  in  vast  numbers,  in  a  state  of  abject 
destitution.  They  were  packed  in  the  mosques  and  unoccupied  build- 
ings of  Constantinople  and  its  environs,  and,  for  a  long  time  the  former 
were  rendered  unfit  for  use.  The  number  of  refugees  has  been  esti- 
mated at  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million ;  diseases  of  every  kind  followed 
in  their  train.  Their  sufferings  were  great,  although  the  Sultan  did  his 
utmost  for  their  relief.    Many  sold  their  children  to  secure  them  homes. 
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Part  II.— Female  Labor. 

EMPLOYMENT  OP  FEMALES. 

H'othing  can  be  said  in  answer  to  this  interrogatory,  as  there  is  no 
possibility  of  making  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  number  of 
women  and  children  employed  in  industrial  pursuits,  or  even  as  domes- 
tic servants. 

Some  women  are  employed  in  raising  silk- worms,  and  in  weaving  the 
celebrated  silks  of  Broassa  and  the  carpets  of  Smyrna,  which  are 
woven  on  hand  looms ;  and  a  large  number  are  engaged  in  agricultural 
labor,  particularly  where  the  men  are  mostly  absent  on  military  service, 
or  in  the  larger  towns,  where  they  find  work  as  porters,  teamsters,  and 
drivers,  &c.  In  a  country  like  this,  where  mechanical  appliances  are 
rare,  manual  labor  is  in  demand  to  perform  work  which  would  else- 
where be  done  by  machinery. 

Women  are  not  employed  in  the  other  pursuits  mentioned. 

WAGES  OF  FEMALES. 

All  that  can  be  stated  is  that  women  are  employed  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, on  their  own  farms,  in  all  kinds  of  agricultural  labor,  but  they 
do  not  hire  out  for  this  work.  They  are  frequently  compelled  to  do  the 
work  of  men.  They  are  employed  as  domestic  servants  at  wages  less 
than  one-half  of  those  paid  to  men.  In  silk  and  woolen  factories  they 
are  paid  by  the  piece,  at  low  rates ;  their  work,  however,  is  generally 
at  home. 

COMPARISON  OF  WAGES. 

The  wages  of  female  servants  have  increased  during  the  last  few 
years,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  they  have  remained  the  same.  As  they 
do  not  hire  out,  with  rare  exceptions,  for  other  than  household  work, 
their  employment  as  servants  has  no  effect  on  the  wages  of  men.  There 
has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
especially  in  towns. 

STATE  OF  FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

The  education  of  female  children  of  the  working  classes  is  generally 
neglected,  and  but  little  more  care  is  taken  with  that  of  the  male  chil- 
dren of  the  same  classes.  Women  being  rarely  employed,  even  in  the 
silk  and  woolen  factories  (as  they  work  by  the  piece  and  do  it  at  home), 
they  are  not  exposed  to  the  influences,  for  good  or  for  evil,  incident  to 
the  agglomeration  of  large  numbers. 

Taking  the  population  of  the  northern  Asiatic  provinces  as  the  type 
of  the  Turkish  people,  there  are  few  races  superior  to  them  physically. 
The  soutliern  provinces  are  inhabited  by  a  widely  different  people,  the 
Arabs,  and  they  are  also  physically  a  fine  race.  Intellectually,  they  are 
in'?a  state  of  dense  ignorance,  owing  to  the  absence  of  schools  for  the 
poorer  classes,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Arabs,  to  their  total  indifference 
to  education.    Morally,  they  are  on  a  level  with  other  Oriental  peoples. 


Q.  H.  HEAP, 

Consul- General. 


United  States  Consulate  General, 

Gonstamtinople,  June  25,  1884. 
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I.  General  trades. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  skc  days. 

[The  hours  of  labor  are  from  daylight  to  one  hour  before  sanset,  with  one  hour  for  rest  in  the  middle 

of  the  day.l 


Occupations. 

Lowest.* 

Highesfct 

BUILDING  TRADES. 

$4  75 
1  90 
4  75 
1  90 
4  75 
1  90 
4  75 
4  75 
1  90 
4  75 

1  90 

4  75 

§2  66 

2  64 

1  30 

**1  46 
**60 

2  64 
88 

5  28 

2  64 
**1  20 

3  96 
**72 

3  96 
12  00 
1  32 
132 
3  96 

1  32 

163 
5  50 

2  11 

3  96 

$5  80 

6  60 

Tenders - 

2  00 

2  00 

Slaters -^. 

6  60 

6  60 

2  00 

6  60 

2  00 

7  92 

Bakers: 

OTHER  TRADES. 

.       __                  An 

Blackamitlis .- 

117  92 

Strikers 

2  64 

Apprentices - 

1  30 

Butchers       ;                                                                                                     

4  20 

Apprentices. - ,..:., 

88 

7  92 

Cigar-makera 

4  18t 
3  60 

528 

»*1  27 

Jewelers : 

5  28 

Skillful  workers 

12  00 

3  17 

Nail-makers  (hand) -. 

2  64 

5  28 

Printers 

6  60 

Native 

4  40 

27  50 

Tanners 

5  28 

Tailors .        -  - 

6  60 

'Winter.  t  Summer. 

6  Per  week  of  flft.y-four  hours,  with  one  hour  rest  per  day. 

II  Per  week  of  seTenty-flve  hours,  with  one  hour  rest  per  day. 


X  And  their  bread. 
**  "With  board  and  lodging- 


X.  HOUSEHOLB  WAGES  IN  TOWNS  AND  CITIES. 
Wages  paid  per  month  or  year  to  household  servants  (towns  and  cities)  in  Turlcey. 


Occupations. 


Cooks 

Waiters 

Chambermaids 
Laundresses  . . 

Scullions 

Coacbmeu 

Grooms 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$8  80 

126  60 

8  80 

17  60 

6  60 

13  20 

8  80 

15  40 

6  60 

8  80 

22  00 

35  20 

8  80 

13  20 

Average. 


$17  60 
13  20 

8  80 
13  20 

7  00 
30  80 

9  00 
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AMERICAK   WAGE    STATISTICS. 

The  following  circular  letter  was  addressed  to  persons  in  various 
representative  industrial  centers  in  the  United  States,  for  such  wage 
and  food  statistics  as  would  enable  the  Department  to  institute  com- 
parisons between  American  and  European  conditions.  The  communi- 
cations herewith  given  were  the  only  answers  received,  and  the  Depart- 
ment hereby  returns  its  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  who  so  freely  and 
promptly  furnished  the  information  requested. 

Department  op  State, 

Washington,  July  2'i,  1884. 
Sir:  On  request  of  the  president  of  the  Workingmen's  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  of  the  president  of  the  Workingwomen's  League  of  Washington,  the 
inclosed  circular  was  prepared  and  transmitted  to  the  consuls  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  several  countries.  ~  The  answers  thereto  are  now  being  prepared  in  the  Depart- 
ment for  publication,  and  as  it  is  important,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  to  secure  the 
rates  of  wages  at  present  prevailing  in  the  principal  trade  centers  of  the  United 
States,  I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  requesting  you,  in  furtherance  of  this  very  im- 
portant work,  to  fill  out,  as  far  as  you  conveniently  can,  the  within  blanks,  showing 
the  wages  paid  in  your  city. 

It  is  not  expected  that  you  will  do  more  than  fill  out  the  blanks  from  information 
which  it  is  thought  you  already  possess,  or  can  readily  secure.  I  will  therefore  feel 
thankful  if  you  will  give  the  matter  your  immediate  attention. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  ^ 

FRED'K  T.  FEELINGHUYSEN. 


WAGES  IN  NEW  YORK. 

New  YoKK,Augugt  2,  1884. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  just  received  yours  of  July  19,  requesting  information  as  to  rate 
of  wages,  condition  of  labor,  and  cost  of  liviug. 

I  cheerfully  inclose  blank  sent  for  that  purpose,  filled  out  with  the  latest  data  at  hand. 

When  I  called  the  attention — last  June,  a  year  ago— of  your  Department  to  the  im- 
portance of  investigating  the  condition  of  labor  abroad,  I  recognized  the  necessity  of 
those  enjoying  the  confidence  of  organized  labor,  to  be  supplied  with  the  latest  relia- 
ble facts  bearing  upon  the  question,  in  order  that  workingmen  here  might  act  intelli- 
gently upon  the  question  of  free  trade  and  protection,  should  the  issue  be  raised ;  and, 
in  order  to  accomplish  that  end,  I  issued  the  inclosed  circular  last  year.     You  then 

1657 
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■wrote  me,  in  answer  to  my  request  asking  the  co-operation  of  your  Department,  that 
th""  State  Department  intended  to  cover  the  same  ground.     I  secured  a  large  amount 
of  data,  which  is  at  your  service,  if  yo«  think  the  same  of  value,  as  I  have  no  time  to 
put  the  figures  in  shape.    Trusting  the  inclosed  will  be  satisfactory, 
I  am  yours,  truly, 

GEO.  BLAIE, 
Chairman  Working  men's  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Hon.  P.  T.  Frelinghuysen. 


CORRESPONDENCE  AND  CIRCULAR  REFERRED  TO  IN  MR.  BLAIR'S  LETTER. 

New  York,  July  10,  1883. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  inclosed  circular  has  been  sent  to  some  of  our  leading  consuls  in 
Europe  with  the  view  of  securing  reliable  inforiuation  upon  questions  with  which 
American  vrorkmen  need  to  be  familiar.  1-  have  just  received  an  answer  from  our 
consul-general  at  Vienna,  Hon.  James  Riley  Weaver,  in  which  he  states  that  no  such 
information  can  be  given  unless  authorized  by  the  State  Department,  and  suggests 
that  I  call  your  attention  to  same,  believing  that  you  would  not  hesitate  to  lend  your 
official  aid  in  collecting  the  facts  indicated  in  my  circular,  as  I  am  collecting  these 
facts  at  my  own  expense  and  for  use  at  our  national  convention.  Its  importance  you 
no  doubt  comprehend  at  this  time  to  American  interests. 
Yours  truly, 

GEO.  BLAIR. 

Hon.  Frederick  T.  Frelinghuysen, 

Seorelary  of  State. 

CIRCULAR. 

New  York,  June  4,  1883. 

Hon. , 

United  States  Consul, 

Dear  Sir  :  Being  aoxious  to  secure  reliable  information  with  reference  to  the  aver- 
age earnings  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  in  the  locality  under  your  jurisdiction, 
you  will  confer  a  favor  to  the  cause  of  American  labor  in  whose  interests  I  am  collect- 
ing these  facts,  liy  answering. the  following  questions : 

Average  earnings  of  unskilled  labor. 

Average  earnings  of  miners. 

Average  earnings  of  cotton  operatives. 

Average  earnings  of  iron  workers. 

Average  earnings  of  building  trades. 

Average  earnings  of  bakers,  and  hours  of  labor. 

Average  earnings  of  shoemakers. 

Average  weekly  hours  employed. 

Average  days  employed  during  year. 

Cost  of  ordinary  rooms  for  workingman's  family. 

Percentage  of  workmen  who  own  their  own  houses. 

Cost  of  maintaining  the  average  workman's  family.  , 

Cost  of  clothing  in  your  locality. 

You  will  perceive  my  intention  is  to  compare  the  cost  of  living,  &c.,  with  our  own 
labor,,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  question  of  free  trade  and  protection  some  very  val- 
uable facts. 

Yours  truly, 

_,    .  „  GEORGE  BLAIR, 

(yliatrman  Executive  Committee  Workingman's  Assembly  State  of  New  Ywk, 

13  fork  Street,  New  York  City. 

At  the  date  of  Mr.  Blair's  communication  the  consuls  were  engaged 
m  preparing  statistics  on  various  other  subjects,  in  answer  to  Depart- 
ment circulars,  hence  the  delay  in  sending  out  the  labor  circular  to  which 
the  reports  in  these  volumes  are  replies. 
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LABOR   CIRCTJLAR, 


Department  or  State, 
Washington,  February  15,  1884. 


Consul  of  the  Oniled  Slates  at  - 


Sir  :  At  the  solicitation  of  representatives  of  some  of  the  leading  trade  and  indus- 
trial organizations  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State  has  directed  the  prep- 
aration of  this  circular  witli  the  view  of  securing,  through  the  consular  officers,  the 
fullest  attainable  information  concerning  the  condition  of  labor  throughout  the  world, 
especially  in  Europe. 

Part  I. — Male  labor. 

1.  The  rate  of  wages  paid  to  laborers  of  every  class — mechanical,  mining,  factory, 
public  works  and  railways,  domestic,  agricultural,  &o. 

2.  The  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  classes,  viz :  the  prices  paid  for  the  necessaries 
of  life,  clothing,  rent,  &c.  In  this  connection,  not  only  should  the  prices  of  the  nec- 
essaries of  life  from  an  American  stand-point  be  given — as  per  accompanying-forms — 
but  the  prices  of  the  articles,  and  their  nature,  which  are  actually  consumed  by  the 
worli  people  and  their  families,  should  also  be  given. 

3.  Coihparisou  between  the  present  rates  of  wages  and  those  which  prevailed  in 
1878  (and  since  that  time),  when  the  last  labor  circular  was  issued  from  the  Depart- 
ment, and  betv  een  the  conditions  which  then  prevailed  and  which  now  prevail. 

4.  The  habits  of  the  working  classes — whether  steady  and  trustworthy,  or  other- 
wise ;  saving,  or  otherwise — and  the  causes  which  principally  affect  their  habits  for 
good  or  evil. 

5.'  The  feeling  which  prevails  between  employ^  and  employer,  and  the  effects  of  this 
feeling  on  the  general  and  particular  prosperity  of  the  community. 

6.  The  organized  condition  of  labor :  the  nature  of  organization  and  its  effect  on 
the  advancement  and  welfare  of  the  laborers.  In  this  connection  it  would  be  well  to 
refer  to  counter  organizations  of  capital,  and  on  the  local  or  general  laws  bearing  on 
such  organizations. 

7.  The  prevalency  of  strikes,  and  how  far  arbitration  enters  into  the  settlement  of 
disagreements  between  the  employers  and  employes,  and  the  manner  and  nature  of 
such  arbitration.  The  effects  of  strikes  on  the  advancement,  or  otherwise,  of  labor, 
and  the  general  effect  thereof  on  the  industrial  interests  affected  thereby. 

8.  Are  the  working  people  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  wherever  they 
choose,  or  do  the  employers  impose  any  conditions  in  this  regard  ?  How  often  and  in 
what  kind  of  currency  is  the  laborer  paid  1 

9.  Co-operative  societies :  give  full  information  concerning  their  formation  and 
practical  working;,  whether  they  are  prosperous,  or  otherwise;  to  what  extent  tliey 
have  fulfilled  the  promises  held  out  at  their  formation  of  enabling  the  work-people 
to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  at  less  "cost  than  through  the  regular  and  usual 
business  channels;  whether  the  establishment  of  co-operative  societies  has  had  any 
appreciable  effect  on  general  trade,  &c.  ^ 

10.  The  general  condition  of  the  working  people :  how  they  live ;  their  homes ; 
their  food;  their  clothes;  their  chances  for  bettering  tbeir  condition;  their  ability 
to  lay  up  something  for  old  age  or  sickness ;  their  moral  and  physical  condition,  and 
the  influences  for  good  or  evil  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  In  this  connection 
consuls  are  requested  to  select  representative  workmen  and  their  families  and  secure 
the  information  direct,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  following  questions  and 
answers  (reducing  the  money  to  dollars  and  cents),  taken  from  the  Department 
publication  "  Showing  the  State  of  Labor  in  Europe  in  1878." 

"  Question.  How  old  are  you  ? — Answer.  I  am  thirty-six  years  old. 

"  Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  I  am  a  house-carpenter. 

"Q.  Have  you  a  family! — A.  I  have  a  wife  and  three  children;  the  oldest  is  11  and 
the  youngest  3  years  old. 

"  Q.  What  wages  do  yon  receive  per  day  ?— A.  I  receive  3  marks  and  30  pfennige. 
The  average  wages  paid  to  house-carpenters  is  from  2  marks  80  pfennige  to  3  marks 
per  day  (68  to  73  cents). 

"Q.  How  many  hours  per  day  are  you  required  to  work  for  such  wages? — A.  Dur- 
ing the  entire  year  we  begin  work  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  quit  at  7  o'clock  in 
the  evening.     In  the  winter  season  we  begin  our  work  with  gas  or  candle  light. 

"Q.  How  much  time  are  you  allowed  for  your  meals? — A.  We  have  half  an  hour 
for  breakfast,  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  one  hour  for  dinner,  at  noon  ;  and  half  an 
hour  at  4  o'clock  vespers.     We  take  our  supper  after  the  day's  work  is  done. 

"  Q.  Can  you  support  your  family  upon  such  wages  ?— A.  What  I  must  do  I  must 
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do.  Part  of  the  time  my  wife  earns  60  pfennige  (15  cents)  a  day,  and  with  our  joint 
earnings  we  manage  to  live. 

"Q.  What  do  the  united  earnings  of  yourself  and  wife  amount  to  in  a  year? — ^A. 
With  general  good  health  we  earn  about  1,050  marks  ($252)  per  year. 

"  Q.  Will  you  explain  in  detail  the  uses  you  malie  of  this  money  f — A.  Oh,  yes.  I 
pay  per  annum —  _ 

For  rent  of  two  rooms  in  fourth  story,  206  marks $49  44 

For  clothing  for  self  and  family,  160'mark8 3H  40 

For  food  and  fuel  per  day,  1.75  marks  (43J  cents),  or  per  year,  638  marks 153  12 

This  makes  an  average  for  each  member  of  my  family  per  day  of  35  pfen- 
nige (8i  cents). 

For  residence  tax,  4  marks 96 

For  scho.ol  tax,  three  children,  13.50  marks 3  24 

For  dues  to  mechanics'  aid  society,  7.^0  marks 1  73 

For  tax  on  earnings  of  self,  5  marks 1  20 

Leaving  for  school-books,  doctor's  bills,  and  incidentals,  16.30  marks 3  91 

Per  annum,  1,050  marks 252  00 

"  Q.  Of  what  kind  of  food  do  your  daily  meals  consist  t — A.  For  breakfast,  bread  and 
coffee ;  for  dinner,  soup  and  the  meat  of  which  the  soup  is  made,  and  one  kind  of 
vegetables  ;  at  4  o'clock,  beer  and  bread  ;  and  for  supper,  white  bread  and  potatoes. 

"Q.  Are  you  able  to  save  any  portion  of  your  earnings  for  days  of  sickness  or  old 
age  ? — A.  Saving  is  only  possible  to  a  man  who  has  no  family.  In  case  I  am  myself 
sick,  I  receive  one  mark  per  day  from  the  mechanics'  aid  association  of  which  I  am  a 
member.     I  do  not  think  of  old  age,,  for  I  expect  to  work  until  I  die." 

11.  What  are  the  means  furnished  for  the  safety  of  employes  in  factories,  mines, 
"mills,  on  railroads,  &c.,  and  what  are  the  provisions  made  for  the  work-people  in  case 

of  accident?  What  are  the  general  considerations  given  by  the  employers  to  the 
moral  and  physical  well-being  of  the  employes?  What  are  the  general  relations 
which  prevail  between  the  employer  and  the  employed  ? 

12.  What  are  the  political  rights  enjoyed  by  workingmen,  and  what  are  their  in- 
fluences, through  such  rights,  on  legislation?  What  is  the  share,  comparatively, 
borne  by  the  working  people  in  local  and  general  taxation  ?     What  is  the  tendency 

'  of  legislation  in  regard  to  labor  and  the  working  people  ? 

13.  What  are  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  emigration  of  the  working  people,  and 
which  influence  their  selection  of  their  new  homes  ?  What  are  the  principal  occupa- 
tions of  the  emigrants,  &c.  ? 

Part  II. — Female  laboe.* 

1.  state  the  number  of  women  and  children,  or  the  closest  possible  approximation 
thereto,  employed  in  your  district  in  industrial  pursuits,  not  including  ordinary  house- 
hold duties  or  domestic  servants,  classifying  the  same  somewhat  as  follows :  (o)  Man- 
ufactdring  and  mechanical;  (6)  Commercial,  including  transportation;  (c)  Profes- 
sional and  personal,  including  government  officials  and  clerks,  teachers,  artists,  chem- 
ists, hotel  and  boarding-house  keepers,  journalists,  laundresses,  musicians,  inventors, 
bankers,  brokers,  lecturers,  public  speakers,  «&c.  ;  (d)  Agriculture;  (e)  Mining;  (/) 
All  other  pursuits. 

2.  What  are  the  minimum,  maximum,  and  average  wages  paid  to  female  adults? 

3.  Their  hours  of  labor. 

4.  What  is  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  such  employes? 

5.  What  are  the  means  provided,  and  by  whom,  for  the  improvement  of  these  em- 
ployes ? 

6.  What  are  the  means  provided,  in  case  of  fire  or  other  dangers,  for  their  safety  ? 

7.  What  are  the  provisions  made  by  the  employers  in  regard  to  sanitary  measures, 
and  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  disabled? 

8.  Has  there  been  any  increase  during  the  past  five  years  in  the  wages  paid  woinen, 
and  m  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  otherwise  ?  What  are  the  effects  of  the 
employment  of  women  on  the  wages  of  men,  and  on  general  social  and  industrial  con- 
ditions ?  I  a  . 

9.  What  is  the  state  of  education  among  the  women  employed,  and  among  their 
children ;  and  what  are  the  general  effects  of  employment  (in  factories,  mills,  stores, 
&c. )  on  the  family  circles,  especially  as  concerns  the  children  of  such  employes,  and  on 
their  moral  and  physical  condition,  and  on  their  children  ? 

*  The  interrogatories  in  relation  to  female  labor  were  inserted  in  the  circular  at  the 
request  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith,  president  of  the  Woman's  Industrial  League. 
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Consuls  are  not  arbitrarily  bonnd  by  the  foregoing  interrogatories,  nor  by  the  ac- 
companying schedules.  On  the  contrary,  these  are  offered  merely  as  suggestions,  and 
the  reports  in  answer  hereto  will,  it  is  expected,  embrace  every  phase  of  the  labor 
question  which  may  be  calculated  to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  conditions 
which  surround  and  aifeot  foreign  labor,  and  give  material  to  compare  such  condi- 
tions with  those  which  prevail  iu  the  United  States. 

While  this  circular  applies  more  iirectly  to  Europe  than  to  the  other  continents,  it 
will  be  mailed  to  consular  officers  elsewhere,  and  replies,  modihed  to  suit  the  differ- 
ent conditions  which  prevail  in  Africa,  America,  Asia,  and  Australasia,  are,  expected 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  as  complete  a  history  of  the  present  condition  of  labor 
throughout  the  world  as  is  possible  with  the  limited  means  at  the  command  of  this 
Department  and  the  officers  abroad. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  DAVIS, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  CONSULS  AS  TO  THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH  THBIR  REPORTS   ON  LABOR 

SHOULD  BE  PKBPARBD. 

1.  The  rates  of  wages  and  all  other  values  must  be  given  in  dollars  and  cents,  and 
the  weights  in  pounds,  the  consuls  stating  in  foot-notes  what  the  origiual  standards 
of  currency  and  weights  were  and  their  equivalents  iu  American  money  and  weights, 
being  most  careful  in  taking  into  consideration  the  fractional  values  or  equivalents. 
For  instance:  Consuls  sometimes  estimate  the  pound  sterling  at  $5  and  the  franc 
at  20  cents,  while  the  Treasury  valuations,  which  are  the  standard  for  all  reductions 
into  American  money,  estimates  the  pound  sterling  at  $4.86  and  the  franc  at  19.3  cents. 

2.  As  to  averages. — In  the  "  Reports  on  the  State  of  Labor  in  Eiirope  in  1878"  (and 
in  nearly  all  labor  computations  since  that  time  the  same  rule  has  prevailed)  consuls 
prepared  their  tabulated  statements,  showing  the  rates  of  wages,  as  follows :  Minimum, 
Average,  Maximum ;  the  average  being  represented  by  the  mean  of  the  minimum  and  the 
maximum,  a  most  erroneous  and  misleading  rule  of  computation.  For  instance  :  Let 
us  suppose  100  men,  say  bricklayers,  engaged  in  the  building  of  a  house ;  33  of  these 
are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $3.50  per  man  per  week ;  15  others  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $6  per 
man  per  week  ;  and  the  remainder  at  the  rate  of  $3.90  per  man  per  week;  adding  the 
highest  and  the  lowest,  $6  and  $3.50=$9.50— one-half  of  the  dividend,  $4.75,  would 
not  be  an  average.    The  true  average  would  be  as  follows : 

33  men,  at  $3.50  per  man  per  week $115  50 

15  men,  at  $6.00  per  man  per  week 90  00 

52  men,  at  $3.90  per  man  per  week 202  80 

100 : 408  30 

Or  $4.0&i4fir  per  man  per  week. 

Where  such  arbitrary  computation  is  impracticable,  consuls  will  take  the  wages 
paid  to  the  great  majority — what  may  be  called  the  general  run  of  wages — as  an  ap- 
proximate average. 

While  the  forms  herewith  are  arranged  for  minimum,  maximum,  and  average  rat«s,  the 
Department  will  regard  the  average  column  as  the  standard  of  wages  prevailing  in 
each  district,  while  the  minimum  and  maximum  columns  will  be  regarded  as  having 
exceptional  rates — the  extremes  as  distinct  from  the  general  or  average  wages. 

3.  In  order  that  the  reports  may  be  confined  to  such  reasonable  compass  as  the 
magnitude  of  the  subject  will  permit,  and  to  reduce  their  treatment  to  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  sequential  order,  it  is  suggested  that  the  statistics  for  each  consular 
district  be  embraced  in  one  report,  wherever  this  can  be  done  with  advantage.  The 
circnlar  and  forms  intended  for  consular  agents  will,  therefore,  be  mailed  to  the  con- 
suls, who  will  forward  the  same  to  the  agents  in  their  respective  districts,  together 
■witlTsuch  directions  as  they  may  consider  necessary  for  the  statistical  canvass  of  the 
agencies.  The  agency  reports  will  be  forwarded  to  the  consuls,  who  will  then  make 
up  a  general  report  for  their  districts.  This  suggestion  is  offered  in  its  most  discre- 
tionary sense,  consuls  being  the  best  judges  as  to  the  practicability  of  complying 
therewith,  or  forwarding  their  own  and  agents'  reports  in  severalty. 

In  the  several  countries  in  Europe  in  which  there  are  consulates-general,  consuls 
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will,  in  their  turn,  forward  thereto  thereports  for  their  districts.  Consuls-general— 
in  addition  to  the  preparation  of  reports  for  their  own  districts,  viz :  London,  Vienna, 
Paris,  Bremen,  Frankfort,  Madrid,  Rome,  Athens,  Berne,  Lisbon — will  prepare  sta,te- 
ments  from  the  reports  of  the  several  consuls  within  their  jurisdiction,  which  will 
show,  as  in  the  forms  forwarded  herewith,  the  rates  of  wages,  prices  of  food,  &c,,  for 
each  country,  as  is  shown  for  each  district  in  consular  reports,  to  enable  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  prepare  his  letter  transmitting  the  whole  tp  Congress. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Department  to  have  these  reports  completed  as  speedily  as 
possible,  so  that  the  results  may  be  given  to  the  public  before  the  statistics  lose  their 
value  for  comparative  puTposes,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  consular  corps  will  re- 
spond cheerfully  to  the  desire  of  the  Department  in  this  regard. 

Full  credit  should  be  given  to  every  person,  firm,  or  institution  who  or  which  aids 
in  or  facilitates  the  preparation  of  these  reports. 

The  accompanying  tabularforms,  numbered  1  to  15  inclnsive,  are  prepared  with  the 
view  of  facilitating  the  labors  of  the  consuls,  and  also  with  a  view  to  uniformity.  It 
is  thought  that  these  forms  are  varied  and  plastic  enough  to  accommodate  all  trades 
and  callings,  provision  being  made  for  as  many  additions  thereto  as  may  be  called  for. 
Consuls  are  requested,  as  far  as  possible,  to  so  prepare  their  statistics  that  the  printer 
will  not  be  obliged  to  divide  the  "  rnnuing  heads  "  of  their  tables  or  insert  "  pasters" 
(folded  sheets). 

Instead  of  referring  to  iuterogatories  by  numbers,  consuls  will  quote  the  interroga- 
tory, making  a  hea,ding  thereof,  and  then  answer  the  same. 

The  expenses  actually  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  these  reports  will  be  allowed 
on  the  presentation  of  the  regular  vouchers  therefor. 

The  foregoing  circular  was  accompanied  by  sixteen  prepared  forms,  viz : 
1,  general  trades ;  2,  factories  and  mills ;  3,  foundries,  machine-shops,  and 
iron  works;  4,  glass  and  pottery  works;  5,  mines  and  mining;  6,  rail- 
way employes ;  7,  ship-yards  and  ship-building ;  8,  seamen's  wages ;  9, 
shop  wages ;  10,  household  wages  in  towns  and  cities ;  11,  agricultural 
wages;  12,  corporation  employes;  13,  government  departments  and 
offices ;  14,  trades  and  labor  in  government  employ ;  15,  printers  and 
printing  offices. 

It  was  intended  that  the  foregoing  circular  should  embrace  every 
phase  and  condition  of  labor  in  foreign  countries,  and  it  is  confidently 
asserted  that  the  answers  thereto  embrace  more  information  concerning 
the  wage  workers  of  the  world  than  has  heretofore  been  compiled  or 
published,  and  that  they  will  remain  a  basis  and  a  standard  for  all 
future  investigations  into  the  question  of  foreign  labor  from  an  Amer- 
ican stand-point. 


FOOD   PRICES  IN  NEW  YORK. 
Betail  prices  of  ike  necessaries  of  life  in  Neto  Tori,  August  1,  1884. 


Articles. 


Bread perponnd.- 

Flonr do 

Ueef: 

SoaBt do 

Soup do 

Bonod  steak do 

Corned do 

Veal: 

Foreqaarters.. do 

HiudqnaiteTB do 

Cutlets do.... 

Hutton : 

Forequarters do 

Eiudquariiers do 

Fork  chops 

Fresh do 

Salted do 

Bacon do.... 

Ham do 


Price. 


Cents. 


Aitioles. 


Pork— continued. 

Shonlder per  pound. 

Sausage do... 

Leaf  lard. do... 

Lard do... 

God-fish.  dry.. do... 

Butter do... 

Cheese do . . . 

Bice do... 

Beans. .'. per  quart. 

Tea per  pound. 

Coffee do... 

Sugar,  hrown do . . . 

Potatoes per  quart. 

BggS per  dozen. 

Soap per  pound. 

Starch ...^v do... 

Milk per  quart. 


Price. 


Omtt. 


13 
16 
16 
15 


10 

5 

25  t»  70 

20       32 


20 


24 
5 
10 
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I.  General  trades. 

Wages  paid  per  week  in  New  ¥ork  City. 
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OccnpatiODS. 


BUILDING  TRADES 

Brick-layers 

Hod-carriers  

'  llasoDs 

Tenders 

Plasterers  

Tenders '. 

Slaters 

Hoofers 

Tenders 

Plnmbers 

Assistants 

Carpenters 

CrEs-fitters 

OTHUK  TRADES. 

Bakers 

Blaoksmiths 

Strikers 

Book-binders 

Brick-makers 

Brewers 

Bntchers 

Brass  foonders 

Cabinet-makers 

Confectioners : 

Unskilled 

■  SkiUed.... 

Cigar-makers  I 

^  Spanish  or  Havana  work. 

'  JJomestic 

Coopers 

Cntlers 

Distillers 


Average. 


$20  00 

11  00 
18  00 
10  00 
18  00 
10  00 
14  00 

12  00 
9  00 

16  00 
10  OO 
14  00 
12  00 


7  00 

13  00 
9  00 

14  00 

10  00 
5  00 

8  00 
13  00 
12  00 

5  00 
12  00 

15  00 

11  00 

12  00 
10  00 

9  00 


Occupations. 


OTHER  TRADES — continned 

Drivers : 

Draymen  and  teamsters 

Cab  and  carriage 

Street  railways* 

Dyers ■ 

Bngravers  

FulTiers. . .  - 1 

Gardeners". 

Hatters 

Horsesboers 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  &c 

Iiithograpbers 

Millwrightfl 

Potters 

Primers 

Teacbers  (pnblio  schools) 

Saddle  and  harness  mali^ers 

Sail-makers 

Stevedores  (longshoremen) 

Tailors; 

Common 

CustCm 

Telegraph  operators 

Tinsmiths 

Weavers  (outside  of  mills) 

Shoemakers 

Box-makers 

Sawyers 

Machinists 

Wood-carvers 

I'ramers 

Shirt-makers 

Underclothing: 

Cloaks  and  suits 


Average. 


$10  00 

9  00 

11  00 

13  00 

16  00 

13  00 

9  00 

13  00 

13  00 

11  00 

9  00 

12  «0 

14  00 

10  00 

13  00 

13  00 

11  00 

12  00 

12  00 

7  00 

12  00 

12  00 

11  00 

10  00 

11  00 

10  00 

11  00 

10  00 

10  00 

12  00 

5  00 

6  00 

7  00 

•  Pifteen  hours. 


III.  Foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron  works. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  foundries,  maehine-shops,  and  iron  works  in  New 

.  Tork  City. 


Occapations. 


Average 
wages. 


Holders.. 
Laborers. 


$11 
.   9 


VI.  Eailway  bmploy:6s. 


Wages  paid  per  week  to  railway  employ^  (.those  engaged  about  stations,  as  well  as  those  en- 
gaged on  the  engines  and  ears,  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  ^e.)  in  New  York  City. 


Occupations. 


Linemen.. 
Laborers. 


Average 


$11 

a 
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VII.  Ship- YARDS  and  ship-building. 


Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  liours  in  ship-yards — distinguishing  between  iron  and  wood 
ship-huilding — in  New  York  City. 


Occupations. 


Ship-carpenteTS. 
Ship-calkers  — 


Average 


$12 
10 


VIII.  Seamen's  wages. 


paid  per  month  to  seamen  (officers  and  men) — distinguishing  ietween  ocean,  coast, 
and  river  navigation,  and  between  sail  and  steam — in  New  York  City. 


Oocapatious. 


Seamen 


Eiver  seamen ^^      ^^ 


Average 
■wages. 


$20  to  $30 


IX.  Stoke  and  shop  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  all  hours  in  stores,  wholesale  and  retail,  to  males  and  females,  in 

New  York  City. 


Occupations. 


Ketail  salemen : 


Male  . 


Female 

Salesmen,  wholesale  . 


Average 
wages. 


$10 
$6  to  8 
18       40 


X.  Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  household  servants  (towns  and  eiiiea)  in  New  York  City. 


Occupations. 


Average 
-wages. 


Domestics. 


$lDto$l! 


XV.  Printers  and  printing  offices. 

statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  to  printers  (oompositors,  pressmen, 
proof-readers,  fc.)  in  Neio  York  City. 


Occupations. 


Average 
wages. 


Pressmen 

Proof-readers  . 


$1 
I 


Chairman  Workingmen's 
New  York,  August  2,  1884. 


GEORGE  BLAIR. 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 


WAGES    IN   THE    UNITED    STATES. 
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ZINC   AND   IKON   WORKS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  in  foundries,  machine-shops,  iron-works,  and  zino-works  by  the  NeiB 
Jersey  Zinc  and  Iron  Company,  Neteark,  N.  J, 


Occupations. 

Hours. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Oxide  of  zinc  dipartment. 

Furnace  and  bag-room  iLen 

72 
72 

$8  64 
13  80 

$9  38 
14  40 
9  00 

$9  18 
14  10 
8  82 

Kremeu 

Maet  furnace  department. 

72 
GO 
60- 
60 

9  12 
12  60 
11  70 

9  00 

10  32 
15  00 
15  00 
14  40 

9  60 
13  68 
13  44 
10  80 

Hflchinists 

Blacksmiths 

Foundry. 

Holders  and  melters 

60 

9  60 

13  20 

12  00 

Blastfurnace. 

Fumacemeu 

72 
60 

9  10 
7  60 
18  00 

10  50 
7  60 
18  00 

9  60 

Foremen  of  the  different  departments  . 

18  00 

Setail  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  Newark,  N.  J. ,  on  August  1,  1884. 


Articles. 


Flour per  pound.. 

Beef: 

Boast do 

Hound  steak  do  — 

Corned do 

Teal: 

Fore  quarters do 

Hind  quarters do  — 

Cutlets do 

Mutton : 

Foreqnarters do 

Hind  quarters do 

Chops do 

Pork :] 

Fresh do — 

Salted ...do... 

Bacon do 

Ham do 


Price. 


Cents. 
3  to  X)4 

18  22 
16 
17 

18 
20 
18 

14 
16 
IS 

18 
12 
18 
18 


12 


Articles. 


Pork — Continued. 

Sausage per  pound. 

Lard do 

Codfish,  dry do 

Butter do 

Cheese do . . . 

Eice do. . . 

Oatmeal do... 

Tea , do... 

Coffee do... 

Sugar do... 

Molasses do... 

Potatoes do... 

Eggs per  dozen. 

Soap  per  pound. 

Starch do  .. 

Milk per  quart . 


Price. 


Oentg, 


19  to  18 
14       16 


12 
35 
18 
10 
06 
60 


10 

2i 
29 
07 

H 
08 


A.  H.  FAKLIN, 

MaiMger. 

SHIP-BUILDING  WAGK8  ON  THE  DELAWARE. 
[Office  of  the  Delaware  Eiver  Iron  Ship.Building  and  Engine  "Works.] 

Chester,  Pa.,  July  31,  1884. 
Sir:  In  response  to  your  circular  lettter  of  tlie  22fl  Instant,  I  inclose  herewith  the 
rates  of  wages  per  week  paid  by  me  at  these  works  to  the  different  classes  of  work- 
men, also  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  at  this  place  at  the  present  time,  and  remain, 
Very  respectfully,  yours,  "  JOHN  EOACH. 

Hon.  Frederick  T.  Frelinghuysen, 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington. 
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VII.  Ship-yards  and  ship-buildino. 

Wages  paid  per  u'eek  of  sixty  hours  in  ship-yards  {ijon  ship-huilding)  in  Chester,  Pa, 


Occupations. 


"Wages. 


Occupations. 


"Wages. 


Foremen 

Iron-molders  . 
Brass-Tuoldern 
UachiDists : 

Beat    ..  .. 

Ordinary  . 

Fitters 

Painters 

Joiners 

Blacksmiths.. 

Helpers . . . 


$28  50 
12  24 
10  98 

16  50 

12  00 
14  00 

13  50 

12  72 

13  50 
9  00 


Carpenters 

Coppersmiths 

Boiler-makers 

KiveteiB  

HoldeiN'On 

Flauge-turnei  b 

Boys  under  instruction 

Laborers 

Pattern-makers 

Apprentices 


$14 
12 
12 
12 

8 
16 

7 

7 
14 

4 


Retail  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  Chester,  Pa,,  on  August  1,  1884. 


Articles. 


Bread per  pound . 

Flour per  oarrel. 

Beef: 

Boast .per  pound. 

Soup do... 

Bound  steak do . . . 

Corned do . . . 

Veal do... 

FCre  quarters do... 

Hind  quarters do... 

Cutlets do... 

Ifatton do... 

Fore  quarters do..- 

Hind  quarters dp... 

Chops do  . . 

Pork do... 

Fresh do... 

Salted. do . . . 

Bacon do... 

Ham do... 


Price. 


$0  05 

OOto  8  00 

12 

18 

07 

10 

15 

16 

08 

10 

10 

10 

15 

18 

20 

09 

10 

10 

14 

15 

14 

18 

10 

15 

10 

12 

12 

16 

Articles. 


Pork — ContiDaed : 

Shoulder per  pound . . 

Sausage do 

Lard do 

Codfish,  dry do  .. 

Butter , do 

Cheese do 

Eice do  ... 

Beans do  .. 

Oatmeal do 

Tea do 

Coffee do 

Sa^ar .do 

Molasdes per  gallon.. 

Potatoes per  bushel. . 

Eggs per  doZHU.. 

Soap per  pound.. 

Stavoh do 

Milk per  quart.. 


Price. 


$0  05 
35 
12 
08 


30 

20 

06} 

60 

75 

05 


$0  11 
11 
12 
to  08 
32 
16 
10 
05 
05 
80 
25 
08 


10 
06 


WAGE8  IN  CHICAGO. 


The  Westbkn  Industrial  League  of  America, 

Chicago,  III.,  August  )i,  1884. 
Sir:  Inclosed  find  labor  circular  received  from  you  under  date  of  July  'ii,  with  the 
information  asked  for  filled  out  as  required. 

Mechanical  trades  in  this  city  are  unusually  dull  at  present,  hence  the  figures  re- 
ported are  lower  than  the^  would  be  if  the  trades  were  brisk  aud  as  fully  employed 
as  they  usually  are  iu  this  city.    But  few  trades  aj-e  fully  employed,  aud  some  not  half. 
The  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  lite  are  taken  from  dealers  in  workingmen's  districts, 
and  represent  first-class  prime  goods. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

JNO.  P.  SCANLAN, 

Seuretary. 
Hon.  F.  T.  Frbunghuysen. 


WAGES    IN   THE    UNITED    STATES. 

I.  General  trades. 

Wages  paid  per  week  in  Chicago. 
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Ocenpations. 


BUILDING  TRADES. 

Biick'layexs 

Eodcfu^ners 

Stonemasons 

Tenders 

^iBBterers  

Tendera 

Slaters  

IRoofers 

Tenders 

Plumbers 

Assistants  (boys)  ... 

Carpenters , 

Gas-fltters 


OTHBB  TRADES. 


Bakers 

Blaoksmltbs 

Strikers 

Book-binders 

Brick-maliers 

Labor  in  brick-yards 

Brasfl-foanders 

Cabinet-makers 

Confectioners 

Gigar-makers : . . . 

Coopers 

Cntlers 

Drivers : 

I3raymen  and  teamsters 

Cab  and  carriage 

Street  railways 

Dyers 

Bngravers 

Fnrriers 

Gardeners per  montb . 

Hatters 

Horsesfaoers 

Jewelers 

^aborers,  porters,  &c 

Millwrights 

Printers 


Hours 

of 

Wages. 

labor. 

59 

$24  00 

59 

10  50 

59 

24  00 

59 

10  50 

59 

27  00 

59 

15  00 

60 

21  00 

60 

16  50 

60 

10  50 

58 

16  SO 

58 

5  70 

59 

16  50 

58 

18  00 

60 

12  00 

60 

15  00 

60 

10  50 

59 

16  50 

30 

17  40 

30 

13  50 

60 

16  75 

60 

IS  00 

60 

15  00 

60 

12  00 

60 

18  00 

60 

12  00 

60 

12  00 

60 

10  00 

69 

13  50 

60 

16  60 

54 

24  00 

58 

15  OO 

50  00 

60 

21  00 

60 

18  00 

60 

13  50 

59 

10  SO 

60 

30  00 

59 

Occnpatlona. 


Other  trades  -Continued. 

Teacbers,  public  schools : 

Male per  year. 

Female do . . . 

Saddle  and  harness-makers 

Sail-makers 

Stevedores 

Tinsmiths 

Pork  packers 

Marble  cutters 

Marble  rubbers  and  polishers . . 

Lathers 

Shoemakers : 

Trunk  makers 

Paokii)g;-liou8e  laborers 

Brass  finishers 

Silver  platers 

Telegraph  operators : 

Expert  operators 

First-class  operators 

Second-class  operators 


Past  apprentices' . 


Tanners : 

Beammen 

Tard  hands 

Finishers 

Splitters 

Tailors : 

Custom  pants-makers 

Custom  coat  makeis 

Custom  vest-makers 

Tailors  employed  in  whole- 
sale trade  

Distillers 

Mashmeu 

Firemen ,. 

Engineers 

Laborers 

Bellows  makers 

Brewers : 

Foremen 

Malsters 


Hours 

of 
labor. 


III.   FOUNDBIES,   ]VLACHINE-SHOPS,   AND   IRON*  WORKS. 
Wages  paid  pel*  week  in  foundries ^  machine-shopSj  and  iron  works  in  Chicago. 


Occupations. 


KOLLING-HILLB. 

Heaters 

Boilers 

Hookers - .  - 

Rouf;hers 

Catchers 

Laborers 

Chargers 

Goal-wheelers 

Steel-blowers 

Helpers 

Pittmen 


Hours 

of 
labor. 


Wages. 


$36  00 
48  00 
18  00 
30  00 
24  00 

7  50 
10  50 

0  00 
42  00 
18  00 

9  00 


Occupations. 


Hours 

of 
labor. 


Iron  molders 

Machinists 

Blacksmiths 

Engineers ■- 

PAINTERS , 

House  painters 

Grainers 

Sign  painters ■ 

House  decorating... 
Fresco  painters ..... 


60 
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YI.  Eailwat  emplot]&s, 

Wages  paid  per  week  to  railwai)  employes  {those  engaged  about  stations,  as  wed  as  those  en- 
gaged on  the  engines  and  cars,  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  ^o.)  in  Chicago,  III. 


Occupations. 


Jlailroad  engineers . . 

Jlaili'oad  firemen 

J)epot  hands 

Depot  clerks 

Switchmen 

Trackmen 

ILaborers 

Street  car  railroads : 

Conductors 

Drivers 


Hours 

of 
labor. 


Wages. 


$27  OO 
19  OO 

9  00 
12  OO 
ISOO 

8  70 


13  50 
13  50 


VII.  Ship-yaeds  and  ship-building. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  ship-yards  {distinguishing  between  iron  and  wood 
ship-buildingin)  Chicago,  III. 


Occupations. 


"Wages. 


Ship-carpenters . 
Calkers 


$1S  00 
19  00 


VIII.  Seamen's  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  week  to  seamen  in  Chicago. 


Occupations. 


Average 
vages. 


Sailors  (work  seven  days  per  week) : 

3utjt\' Union  wages 

].Ur!  Non-union 


$14  00 
10  50 


IX.  Stoee  and  shop  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  stores,  wholesale  or  retail,  to  males  and  females,  in 

Chicago. 


Occupations. 


Dry-goods  clerks,  maje  . . . 
Dry-goods  clerks,  female  . 
Dressmakers 


Average 
wages. 


$15  00 

7  50 

8  00 


Occupations. 


Cash  boys 

General  salesmen,  retail.. 
Book-keepers 


Average 
wages. 


$2  25 
19  00 
24  00 


X.  Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wages  paid  per  week  to  household  servants  in  Chicago. 


Occupations. 


Servant  girls... 
Cooks,  females . 


Average 
wages. 


$3  51 
6  01 


WAGES    IN    THE   UNITED    STATES. 

XV.  Pbintees  and  printing  offices. 
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Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  tveeh  to  printers  {compositors,  pressmen,  proof-readers 

■fc.)  in  Chicago,  III. 


ccnpations. 

Honrs  of 

laborper 

•week. 

Average 
wages. 

Ooflupations. 

Hoars  of    .  „„«.„„ 

Printera  (compositors) 

59 
59 
48 
59 

$18  00 
21  00 
24  00 
21  00 

59 
59 
50 

21  00> 

Lithograpliers 

Type-founders 

18  OO 

Beiail  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  Chicago  on  August  1,  18ri4. 


Articles. 


Bread per  pound. 

rionr do... 

Beef: 

Koast do.  ^- 

Soup do.  - . 

Bound  steak do. . . 

Corned do... 

Teal: 

Fore  quarters do... 

Hind  qnarters do... 

Gullets do... 

Unlton : 

Fore  qnarters do . . . 

Hind  quarters do... 

Chops do... 

Pork: 

Fresh do... 

Salted do... 

Bacon do... 

Ham do.-. 


Price. 


Ce 
5 

•nta. 
to    7 

3 

5 

8 

15 

,     5 

8 
12 

- 

6 

9 

121 

16 

18 

9 
12 
12 

121 
12* 

14 

20 

14 

18 

Articles. 


Fork — coDtinued : 

Shoulder per  poand. 

Sausage do . . . 

Lard do... 

Corlfisfa.  dry do. . . 

Batter do. . . 

Cheese do. . . 

Rice do... 

Bpans  per  qufii-t. 

Oatmeal per  pound. 

Tea do  .. 

Coffee do... 

Sngar do. . . 

MiilaBses per  quart. 

Potatoes perpeck- 

Epgs per  dozen. 

Soap per  pound . 

Starch do .,.  . 

Milk per  quart. 


Price. 


Cents. 


10 

10 

12* 

8 

to    12* 

.       20 

28 

12i 

14 

5 

9 

12; 

4 

25 

100 

-       20 

35 

7 

»h 

20 

15 

20 

.        16 

18 

T 

5 

'    T 

5 

7 

WOMEN  WORKEIiS. 

Women's  Industrial  League, 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  21,  1883. 
Sir:  Having  learned  that  the  Workingmen's  Assembly  of  New  York  has  requested 
information  through  your  Department  and  the  United  States  consuls  in  regard  to  tho 
condition  of  laboring  men  in  Europe,  as  president  of  the  Women's  National  Industrial 
League,  and  authorized  by  the  league,  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  a  list  of 
interrogatories  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  laboring  women  and  children  in  Europe, 
which  I  respectfully  reqnest  may  be  sent  to  the  United  State  consuls  in  Europe  for 
examination  and  a  report  thereon. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Education  is  now  investigating  the  subject 
fully,  both  as  to  male  and  female  laborers,  and  the  answers  to  these  interrogatories,  if 
obtained,  will  much  facilitate  and  add  to  the  value  of  such  committee's  examination 
and  report.  Being  authorized  by  such  committee  to  procure  data  in  regard  to  work- 
ing women,  for  their  use  (but  without  any  guarantee  as  to  expenses  incurred),  I  mak» 
this  request  to  you,  believing  that  your  Department  will  cheerfully  aid  in  procuring 
all  such  information  as  may  be  acceptable. 

With  considerations  of  the  highest  respect,  I  remain  your  humble  servant, 

CHARLOTTE  SMITH. 

The  Hon.  Secrktaky  op  State. 

(Here  followed  interrogatories  as  given  in  circular.) 
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ENGLISH  FACTORY  AND  WORKSHOP  ACT,  1878. 

[Transmitted  to  tlie  Department  by  the  consul  at  Bradford.] 

Chaptek  16. 

AN  ACT  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  law  relating  to  factories  and  workshops. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  loi'ds  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  in  this  present  Parliament 
assembled,  aud  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows: 

PRELIMINARY. 

1.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  factory  and  workshop  act,  1878. 

2.  This  act  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1879,  which  day  ia 
in  this  act  referred  to  as  the  commencement  of  this  act :  Provided,  That  at  any  time 
after  the  passing  of  this  act,  any  appointment,  regulation,  or  order  may  be  made,  any 
notice  Issued,  form  prescribed,  and  act  done  which  appears  to  a  secretary  of  state 
necessary  or  proper  to  be  made,  issued,  prescribed,  or  done  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
ithis  act  into  operation  at  the  commencement  thereof. 

Pabt  I. — General  law  relating  to  factories  and  workshops. 
[(1)  Sanitary  provisions, 

3.  A  factory  and  a  workshop  shall  be  kept  in  a  cleanly  state  and  free  from  effluvia 
arising  from  any  drain,  privy,  or  other  nuisance. 

A  factory  or  workshop  shall  not  be  so  overcrowded  while  work  is  carried  on  therein 
as  to  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  persons  employed  therein,  and  shall  be  venti- 
lated in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  harmless,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  all  the  gases, 
vapors,  dust,  or  other  imparities  generated  in  the  course  of  the  manufacturing  process 
or  handicraft  carried  on  therein  that  may  be  injurious  to  the  health. 

A  factory  or  workshop  in  which  there  is  a  contravention  of  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  not  to  be  kept  In  conformity  with  this  act. 

4.  Where  it  appears  to  an  inspector  under  this  act  that  any  act,  neglect,  or  default 
in  relation  to  any  drain,  watercloset,  earthcloset,  privy,  ashpit,  water-supply,  nui- 
sance, or  other  matter  in  a  factory  or  workshop  is  punishable  or  remediable  under  ths 
law  relating  to  public  health,  but  not  under  this  act,  that  inspector  shall  gi^e  notice 
in  writing  of  such  act,  neglect  or  default  to  the  sanitary  authority  in  whose  district 
the  factory  or  workshop  is  situate,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sanitary  authority 
to  make  such  inquiry  into  the  subject  of  the  notice,  and  take  such  action  thereon,  as 
to  that  authority  may  seem  proper  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  law. 

An  inspector  under  this  act  may,  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  take  with  him  into 
a  factory  or  a  workshop  a  medical  officer  of  health,  inspector  of  nuisances,  or  other 
officer  of  the  sanitary  authority. 

(2)  Safety. 

5.  "With  respect  to  the  fencing  of  machinery  in  a  factory  the  following  provisions 
shall  have  effect :  (1)  Every  hoist  or  teagle  near  to  which  any  person  is  liable  to  pass 
or  to  be  employed,  and  every  fly-wheel  directly  connected  with  the  steam  or  water  or 
other  mechanical  Jjower,  whether  in  the  engine  house  or  not,  and  every  part  of  a  steam 
•engine  and  water  wheel,  shall  be  securely  fenced  ;  and  (2)  every  wheel-race  not  other- 
-wise  secured  shall  be  securely  fenced  close  to  the  edge  of  the  wheel-race ;  and  (3) 
«very  part  of  the  mill  gearing  shall  either  be  securely  fenced  or  be  in  such  position  or 
•of  such  construction  as  to  be  equally  safe  to  every  person  employed  in  the  factory  as 
at  would  be  if  it  were  securely  fenced ;  and  (4)  all  fencing  shall  be  constantly  main- 
ttained  in  an  efficient  state  while  the  parts  required  to  be  fenced  are  in  motion  or  use 
Jfor  the  purpose  of  any  manufacturing  process. 

A  factory  in  which  there  is  a  contravention  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  not  to 
ibe  kept  in  conformity  with  this  act.   . 

6.  Where  an  inspector  considers  that  in  a  factory  any  part  of  the  machinery  of  any 
kind  moved  by  steam,  water,  or  other  mechanical  power,  to  which  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  act  with  respect  to  the  fencing  of  machinery  do  not  apply,  is  not  se- 
curely fenced,  aud  is  so  dangerous  as  to  be  likely  to  cause  bodily  injury  to  any  person 
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employed  in  the  factory,  the  following  provisions  shall  apply  to  the  fencing  of  such 
machinery : 

(1)  The  inspector  shall  serve  on  the  occupier  of  the  factory  a  notice  requiring  him 
to  fence  the  part  of  the  machinery  which  the  inspector  so  deems  to  be  dangerous. 

(a)  The  occupier,  within  seven  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  notice,  may  si-rve  on 
the  inspector  a  requisition  to  refer  the  matter  to  arbitration ;  and  thereupon  the 
matter  shall  he  referred  to  arbitration,  and  two  skilled  arbitrators  shall  be  appointed, 
the  one  by  the  inspector  and  the  other  by  the  occupier;  and  the  provisions  of  the 
companies  clauses  consolidation  act,  1845,  with  respect  to  the  settlement  of  disputes 
by  arbitration  shall,  subject  to  the  express  provisions  of  this  section,  apply  to  the 
said  arbitration,  and  the  arbitrators  or  their  umpire  shall  give  the  decision  within 
twenty-one  days  after  the  last  of  the  arbitrators,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  umpire,  after 
the  umpire  is  appointed,  or  within  such  further  time  as  the  occupier  and  inspector, 
by  writing,  allow ;  and  if  the  decision  is  not  so  given  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to 
the  arbitration  of  an  umpire  to  be  appointed  by  the  judge  of  the  county  court  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  factory  is  situate. 

(3)  If  the  arbitrators  or  their  umpire  decide  that  it  is  unnecessary  or  impossible  to 
fence  the  machinery  alleged  in  the  notice  to  be  dangerous,  the  notice  shall  be  can- 
celled, and  the  occupier  shall  not  be  required  to  fence  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  arbitration  shall  be  paid  as  the  expenses  of  the  inspectors  under  this 
act. 

(4)  If  the  occupier  does  not,  within  the  said  seven  days,  serve  on  the  inspector  a 
requisition  to  refer  the  matter  to  arbitration  or  does  not  appoint  an  arbitrator  within 
seven  days  after  he  served  that  requisition,  or  if  neither  the  arbitrators  nor  the  um- 
pire decide  that  it  is  unnecessary  or  impossible  to  fence  the  machinery  alleged  in  the 
notice  to  be  dangerous,  the  occupier  shall  securely  fence  the  said  machinery  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  notice,  or  with  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  or  umpire  if  it  modi- 
fies the  notice,  and  the  expenses  of  the  arbitration  shall  be  paid  by  the  occupier,  and 
shall  be  recoverable  from  him  by  the  inspector  in  the  county  court. 

(5)  Where  the  occupier  of  a  factory  fails  to  comply  within  a  reasonable  time  with 
the  requirements  of  this  section  as  to  securely  fencing  the  said  machinery  in  accord- 
ance with  the  notice  or  award,  or  fails  to  keep  the  said  machinery  securely  fenced 
in  accordance  therewith,  or  fails  constantly  to  maintain  such  fencing  in  an  efficient 
state  while  the  machinery  required  to  be  fenced  "is  in  motion  for  the  purpose  of  any 
manufacturing  process,  the  factory  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be  kept  in  conformity  with 
this  act. 

(6)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  and  of  any  provisi  ons  of  this  act  relating  thereto, 
"machinery"  shall  be  deemed  to  include  any  driving  strap  or  band, 

7.  Where  an  inspector  considers  that  in  a  factory  or  workshop  a  vat,  pan,  or  other 
structure,  which  is  used  in  the  process  or  handicraft  carried  on  in  such  factory  or 
workshop,  and  near  to  or  over  which  ohildren  or  young  persons  are  liable  to  pass  or 
to  be  employed,  is  so  dangerous,  by  reason  of  its  being  hlled  with  hot  liquid  or  molten 
metal  or  otherwise,  as  to  be  likely  to  be  a  cause  of  bodily  injury  to  any  child  or  young 
person  employed  in  the  factory  or  workshop,  he  shall  serve  on  the  occupier  of  the 
factory  or  workshop  a  notice  requiring  him  to  fence  such  vat,  pan,  or  other  structure. 

The  provisions  of  this  act  with  respect  to  the  fencing  of  machinery  which  an  in- 
spector considers  not  to  be  securely  fenced  and  to  be  dangerous  shall  apply  in  like 
manner  as  if  they  were  re-enacted  in  this  section,  with  the  substitution  of  the  vat, 
pan,  or  other  structure,  for  machinery,  and  with  the  addition  of  workshop,  and  if  the 
occupier  of  a  factory  or  workshop  fails  constantly  to  maintain  the  fencing  required 
under  this  section  in  an  efficient  state,  while  such  vat,  pan,  or  other  structure  is  so 
filled  or  otherwise  dangerous  as  aforesaid,  the  factory  or  workshop  shall  be  deemed 
not  to  be  kept  in  conformity  with  this  act. 

8.  Where  an  inspector  observes  in  a  factory  that  any  grijidstone,  worked  by  steam, 
water,  or  other  mechanical  power  is  in  itself  so  faulty,  or  is  fixed  in  so  faulty  a  man- 
ner as  to  be  likely  to  cause  bodily  injury  to  the  grinder  using  the  same,  he  shall  serve 
on  the  occupier  of  the  factory  a  notice  requiring  him  to  replace  such  faulty  grind- 
atone,  or  to  properly  fix  the  grindstone  fixed  in  the  faulty  manner. 

The  provisions  of  this  act  with  respect  to  the  fencing  of  machinery  which  an  in- 
spector considers  not  to  be  securely  fenced  and  to  be  dangerous  shall  apply  in  lite 
manner  as  if  they  were  re-enacted  in  this  section  with  the  necessary  modifications. 

Where  the  occupier  of  a  factory  fails  to  keep  the  grindstone  mentioned  in  the  notice 
or  award  in  such  a  state  and  fixed  in  such  manner  as  not  to  be  dangerous,  the  factory 
shall  be  deemed  not  to  be  kept  in  conformity  with  this  act. 

9.  A  child  shall  not  be  allowed  to  clean  any  part  of  the  machinerjr  in  a  factory 
while  the  same  is  in  motion  by  the  aid  of  steam,  water,  or  other  mechanical  power. 

■  A  young  person  or  woman  shall  not  be  allowed  to  clean  such  part  of  the  maohineiy 
in  a  factory  as  is  mill-gearing  while  the  same  is  in  motion  for  the  purpose  pf  propel- 
ling any  part  of  the  manufacturing  machinery. 
A  child,  young  person,  or  woman  shall  not  be  allowed  to  work  between  the  fixed 
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anfl  traversing  part  of  any  self-acting  machine  while  the  machine  is  in  motion  hy  the 
action  of  steam,  water,  or  other  mechanical  power. 

A  child,  yonng  person,  or  woman  allowed  to  clean  or  to  work  in  contravention  of 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  he  employed  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

(3)  Employment  and  meal  hours. 

10.  A  child,  young  person,  or  woman  shall  not  he  employed  in  a  factory  or  a  work- 
shop except  during  ihe  period  of  employment  herein-after  men-tioned. 

11.  With  respf  ot  to  the  employment  of  young  persons  and  women  in  a  textile  fac- 
tory the  following  regulations  shall  be  observed  : 

(1)  The  period  of  employment,  except  on  Saturday,  shall  either  begin  at  6  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  end  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  or  begin  at  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  end  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

(2)  The  period  of  employment  on  Saturday  shall  begin  either  at  6  o'clock  or  at  7 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

(3)  Where  the  period  of  employment  on  Saturday  begins  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, that  period,  (a)  if  not  less  than  one  hour  is  allowed  for  meals,  shall  end  at  1 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  as  regards  employment  in  aily  manufacturing  process,  and 
at  half-past  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  as  regards  employment;  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever; and  (/))  if  less  than  one  hour  is  allowed  for  meals,  shall  end  at  half  an  hour 
after  noon  as  regards  emi)loyment  in  any  manufacturing  process,  and  at  1  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  as  regards  employment  for  any  purpose  whatever. 

(4)  Where  the  period  of  employment  on  Saturday  begins  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, that  period  shall  end  at  half-past  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  as  regards  any  man- 
ufacturing process,  and  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  as  regards  employment  for  any 
purpose  whatever. 

(5)  There  shall  be  allowed  for  meals  during  the  said  period  of  employment  in  the 
factory,  (a)  on  everyday  except  Saturday  not  less  than  two  hoars,  of  which  one  hour 
at  the  least,  either  at  the  same  time  or  at  different  times,  shall  be  before  1  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  ;  and  (6)  on  Saturday  not  less  than  half  an  hour. 

(6)  A  yoting  person  or  woman  shall  not  be  employed  continuously  for  more  than 
four  hours  and  a  half,  without  an  interval  of  at  least  half  an  hour  for  a  meal. 

12.  With  respect  to  the  employment  of  children  in  a  textile  factory  the  following 
regulations  shall  be  observed : 

(1)  Children  shall  not  be  employed  except  on  the  system  either  of  employment  in 
morning  and  afternoon  sets,  or  of  employment  on  alternate  days  only. 

(2)  The  period  of  employment  for  a  child  in  a  morning  wet  shall,  except  on  Satur- 
day, begin  at  the  same  hotir  as  if  the  child  were  a  young  person,  and  end  at  1  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  or,  if  the  dinner  time  begins  before  1  o'clock,  at  the  beginning  of 
dinner  time. 

(:i)  The  period  of  employment  for  a  child  in  an  afternoon  set,  shall,  except  on  Sat- 
urday, begin  at  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  or  at  any  later  hour  at  which  the  dinner 
time  terminates,  and  end  at  the  same  hour  as  if  the  child  were  a  yonng  person. 

(4)  The  period  of  employment  for  any  child  on  Saturday  shall  begin  and  end  at  the 
same  hour  as  if  the  child  were  a  young  person. 

(5)  A  child  shall  not  be  employed  in  two  successive  periods  of  seven  days  in  a  mora- 
ing  set,  nor  in  two  successive  periods  of  seven  days  in  an  afternoon  set,  and  a  child 
shaU  not  be  employed  on  two  successive  Saturdays,  nor  on  Saturday  in  any  week  if 
on  any  other  day  in  the  same  week  his  period  of  employment  has  exceeded  five  hours 
and  a  half. 

(6)  When  a  child  is  employed  on  the  alternate  day  system  the  period  of  employ- 
ment for  such  child  and  the  time  allqwed  for  meals  shall  be  the  same  as  if  the  child 
were  a  yonng  person,  but  the  child  shall  not  be  employed  on  two  successive  days,  and 
shall  not  be  employed  on  the  same  day  of  the  week  in  two  successive  weeks. 

(7)  A  child  shall  not  on  either  system  be  employed  continuously  for  any  longer 
period  than  he  could  be  if  he  were  a  young  person  without  an  interval  of  at  least 
half  an  hour  for  a  meal, 

13.  With  respect  to  the  employment  of  young  persons  and  women  in  a  non-textile 
factory,  and  of  young  persons  in  a  workshop,  the  following  regulations  shall  be  ob- 
served: 

(1)  The  period  of  employment,  except  on  Saturday,  shall  (save  as  in  this  act  spec- 
ially excepted)  either  bc'gin  at  6  o'clocK  in  the  morning  and  end  at  6  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  or  begin  at  ?  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  end  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

(2)  The  period  of  employment  on  Saturday  shall  (save  as  is  in  this  act  specially 
excepted)  begin  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  end 
at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

(3)  There  shall  be  allowed  for  meals  during  the  said  period  of  employment  in  the 
&otory  or  workshop,  (a)  on  every  day  except  Saturday  not  less  than  one  hour  and  a 
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lialf,  of  which  one  honr  at  the  least,  either  at  the  same  time  or  at  clifFerent  times,  shall 
be  before  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  and  (i)  on  Saturday  not  less  than  half  an  hour. 
(4)  A  young  person  or  a  woman  in  a  non-textile  factory  and  a  young  person  in  a 
workshop  shall  not  be  employed  continuonsly  for  more  than  five  hours  without  an  in- 
terval of  at  least  half  an  hour  for  a  meal. 

14.  With  respect  to  the  employment  of  children  in  a  non-textile  factory  and  a  work- 
shop the  following  regulations  shall  be  observed  : 

(1)  Children  shall  not  be  employed  except  either  on  the  system  of  employment  in 
morning  and  afternoon  sets,  or  (in  a  factory  or  workshop  in  which  not  less  than  two 
hours  are  allowed  for  meals  on  every  day  except  Saturday)  on  the  system  of  employ- 
ment on  alternate  days  only. 

(2)  The  period  of  employment  for  a  child  in  a  morning  set  on  every  day,  including 
Saturday,  shall  begin  at  6  or  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  end  at  1  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, or,  if  the  dinner  time  begins  before  I  o'clock,  at  the  beginning  of  dinner  time. 

_  (3)  The  period  of  employment  for  a  child  in  an  afternoon  set  on  every  day,  inclu- 
ding Saturday,  shall  begin  at  1  o'clock«in  the  afternoon,  or  at  any  hour  later  than 
half-past  12  o'clock  at  which  the  dinner  time  terminates,  and  end  on  Saturday  at  2 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  on  any  other  day  at  6  or  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  accord- 
ing as  the  period  of  employment  for  children  in  the  morning  set  began  at  6  or  7  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

(4)  A  child  shall  not  be  employed  in  two  successive  periods  of  seven  days  in  a  morn- 
ing set,  nor  in  two  successive  periods  of  seven  days  in  an  afternoon  set,  and  a  child 
shall  not  be  employed  on  Saturday  in  any  week  in  the  same  set  in  which  he  has  been 
employed  on  any  other  day  of  the  same  week. 

(5)  When  a  child  is  employed  on  the  alternate  day  system,  (a)  the  period  of  employ- 
ment for  such  child  shall,  except  on  Saturday,  either  begin  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  end  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  or  begin  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  end  at 
7  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  (6)  the  period  of  employment  for  such  child  shall  on  Satur- 
day begin  at  6  or  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  end  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  (c) 
there  shall  be  allowed  to  such  child  for  meals  during  the  said  period  of  employment 
not  less,  on  any  day  except  Saturday,  than  two  hours,  and  on  Saturday  than  half  an 
honr ;  but  (d)  the  child  shall  not  be  employed  in  any  manner  on  two  successive  days, 
and  shall  not  be  employed  on  the  same  day  of  the  week  in  two  successive  weeks. 

(6)  A  child  shall  not  on  either  system  be  employed  continuously  for  more  than  five 
hours  without  an  interval  of  at  least  half  an  hour  for  a  meal. 

15.  With  respect  to  the  employment  of  women  in  workshops,  the  following  regula- 
tions shall  be  observed : 

(1)  In  a  workshop  which  is  conducted  on  the  system  of  employing  therein  children 
and  young  persons,  or  either  of  them,  a  woman  shall  not  be  employed  except  during 
the  same  period  and  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  as  if  she  were  a  young  person; 
and  the  regulations  of  this  act  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  young  persons  in  a 
workshop  shall  apply 'accordingly  to  the  employment  of  women  in  that  workshop. 

(2)  In  a  workshop  which  is  conducted  on  the  system  of  not  employing  therein  either 
children  or  young  persons,  (o)  the  period  of  employment  for  a  woman  shall,  except 
on  Saturday,  begin  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  end  at  9  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  shall  on  Saturday  begin  at  C  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  end  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon ;  and  (fr)  there  shall  be  allowed  to  a  woman  for  meals  and  absence  from 
work  during  the  period  of  employment  not  less,  except  on  Saturday,  than  four,  hours 
and  a  half,  and  on  Saturday  than  two  hours  and  a  half. 

A  workshop  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  conducted  ou  the  system  of  not  employing 
therein  either  children  or  young  persons  until  the  occupier  has  served  on  an  inspector 
notice  of  his  intention  to  conduct  his  workshop  on  that  system. 

16.  Where  persons  are  employed  at  home,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  private  house,  room, 
or  place  which,  though  used  as  a  dwelling,  is  by  reason  of  the  work  carried  on  there 
a  factory  or  workshop  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  and  in  which  neither  steam, 
water,  nor  other  mechanical  power  is  used  in  aid  of  the  manufacturing  process  carried 
on  there,  and  in  which  the  only  persous  employed  are  members  of  the  same  family 
dwelling  there,  the  foregoing  regulations  of  this  act  with  respect  to  the  employment 
of  children,  young  persons,  and  women  shall  not  apply  to  such  factory  or  workshop, 
and  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  regulations  shall  be  observed  therein : 

(1)  A  child  or  young  person  shall  not  be  employed  in  the  factory  or  workshop  ex- 
cept during  the  period  of  employment  hereinafter  mentioned. 

(2)  The  period  of  employment  for  a  young  person  shall,  excepton  Saturday,  begin  at 
6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  end  at  9  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  shall  on  Saturday 
begin  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  end  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

(3)  There  shall  be  allowed  to  every  young  person  for  meals  and  absience  from  work 
during  the  period  of  employment  not  less,  except  on  Saturday,  than  four  hours  and  a 
half,  and  on  Saturday  than  two  hours  and  a  half.  , 

(4)  The  period  of  employment  for  a  child  on  every  day  either  shall  begin  at  6 
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•o'clock  in  the  morniDg  and  end  at  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  or  shall  begin  at  1  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  and  end  at  8  o'clock  in  the  e-vening,  or  on  Saturday  at  4  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  respecting  education, 
such  child  shall  be  deemed,  according  to  cironmstances,  to  be  etnployed  in  a  morning 
or  afternoon  set. 

(5)  A  child  shall  not  be  employed  before  the  hour  of  1  in  the  afternoon  iu  two  suc- 
cessive periods  of  seven  days  nor  after  that  hour  in  two  successive  periods  of  seven 
•days  and  a  child  shall  not  be  employed  on  Saturday  in  any  -week  before  the  hour  of 
1  in  the  afternoon,  if  on  any  other  day  in  the  same  week  he  has  been  employed  be- 
fore that  hour,  nor  after  that  hour  if  on  any  other  day  of  the  same  week  he  has  been 
employed  after  that  hour. 

(6)  A  child  shall  not  be  employed  continuously  for  more  than  five  hours  without 
an  interval  of  at  least  half  an  hour  for  a  meal. 

17.  With  respect  to  meals  the  following  regulations  shall  (save  as  in  this  act  spe- 
cially excepted)  be  observed  in  a  factory  and  workshop : 

(1)  All  children,  young  persons,  and  women  employed  therein  shall  have  the  times 
allowed  for  meals  at  the  same  hour  of  the  day. 

(si)  A  child  young  person,  or  woman  shall  not  during  any  part  of  the  times  allowed 
for  meals  in  the  factory  or  workshop,  be  employed  in  the  factory  or  the  workshop,  or 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  a  room  in  which  a  manufacturing  process  or  handicraft  is 
then  being  carried  on. 

18.  The  period  of  employment  on  Saturday  for  a  young  person  or  woman  in  a  non- 
textile  factory  or  workshop  may  be  of  the  same  length  as  on  any  other  day  if  the  period 
of  employment  of  such  young  person  or  woman  has  not  exceeded  eight  hours  on  any 
day  of  the  same  week,  and  if  notice  has  been  afiSxed  in  the  factory  or  workshop  and 
served  on  the  inspector. 

19.  The  occupier  of  a  factroy  or  workshop  may  from  time  to  time  fix  within  the 
limits  allowed  by  this  act,  and  shall  (save  as  is  in  this  act  specially  excepted)  specify 
in  a  notice  affixed  in  the  factory  or  workshop,  the  period  of  employment,  the  times 
allowed  for  meals,  and  whether  the  children  are  employed  on  the  system  of  morning 
and  afternoon  sets  or  of  alternate  days. 

The  period  of  employment  and  the  times  allowed  for  meals  in  the  factory  or  work- 
shop shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  period  and  times  specified  in  the  notice  affixed  in  the 
factory  or  workshop ;  and  all  the  children  in  the  factory  or  workshop  shall  be  em- 
ployed either  on  the  system  of  morning  and  afternoon  sets,  or  on  the  system  of  alter- 
nate days  according  to  the  system  for  the  time  being  specified  iu  such  notice : 

Provided  that  a  change  in  snch  period  or  times  or  system  of  employment  shall  not 
be  made  until  after  the  occupier  has  served  on  an  inspector  and  affixed  in  the  factory 
or  workshop  notice  of  his  intention  to  make  such  change,  and  shall  not  be  made 
oftener  than  once  a  quarter,  unless  for  special  cause  allowed  in  writing  by  an  in- 
spector. 

20.  A  child  under  the  age  of  ten  years  shall  not  be  employed  in  a  factory  oi  a 
workshop. 

21.  A  child,  young  person,  or  woman  shall  not  (save  as  is  in  this  act  specially  ex- 
cepted) be  employed  on  Sunday  in  a  factory  or  workshop. 

(4)  Holidays. 

22.  The  occupier  of  a  factory  or  of  a  workshop  shall  (save  as  is  in  this  act  specially 
excepted)  allow  to  every  child,  young  person,  and  woman  employed  therein  the  fol- 
lowing holidays ;  that  is  to  say :  . 

(1)  The  whole  of  Christmas  day,  and  the  whole  either  of  Good  Friday  or,  if  it  is  so 
specified  by  the  occupier  in  the  notice  affixed  in  the  factory  or  workshop,  of  the  next 
public  holiday  under  the  holidays  extension  act,  1875:  and  in  addition 

(2)  Eight  half  holidays  in  every  year,  but  a  whole  holiday  may  be  allowed  in  lieu 
of  any  two  such  half  holidays. 

(3)  At  least  half  of  the  said  half  holidays  or  whole  holidays  shall  be  allowed  be-, 
tween  the  15th  day  of  March  and  the  1st  day  of  October  in  every  year. 

(4)  Cessation  from  work  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  half  holiday  or  whole  holiday, 
unless  a  notice  of  the  half  holiday  or  whole  holiday  has  been  affixed  in  the  factory  or 
workshop  for  at  least  the  whole  period  of  employment  of  young  persons  and  women 
on  the  last  previous  work  day  but  one. 

(5)  A  half  holiday  shall  comprise  at  least  one  half  of  the  period  of  employment  for 
young  persons  and  women  on  some  day  other  than  Saturday. 

A  child,  young  person,  or  woman  who  (a)  on  a-whole  holiday  fixed  by  or  in  pursu- 
ance of  this  section  for  a  factory  or  workshop,  is  employed  in  the  factory,  or  (i)  on 
a  half  holiday  fixed  in  pursuance  of  this  section  for  a  factory  or  workshop  is  employed 
in  the  factory  or  workshop  during  the  portion  of  the  period  of  employment  assigned 
for  such  half  holiday,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  employed  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 
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If  in  a  factory  or  workshop  such  wlioje  holidays  or  half  holidays  as  required  by  this 
section  are  not  fixed  in  conformity  therewith,  the  occupier  of  the  factory  or  workshop 
shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  pounds. 

(5)  Education  of  ohildren. 

23.  The  parent  of  a  child  employed  in  a  factory  or  in  a  workshop  shall  cause  that 
child  to  attend  some  recognized  efficient  school  (which  school  may  be  selected  by  such 
parent),  as  follows : 

(1)  The  child,  when  employed  in  a  morning  or  afternoon  set,  shall  in  every  week, 
during  any  part  of  which  he  is  so  employed,  be  caused  to  attend  on  each  work  day  for 
at  least  one  attendance. 

(a)  The  child,  when  employed  on  the  alternate  day  system,  shall  on  each  work  day 
preceding  each  day  of  employment  in  the  factory  or  workshop  be  caused  to  attend  for 
at  least  two  attendances. 

(aj  An  attendance  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  shall  be  an  attendance  as  defined 
for  the  time  being  by  a  secretary  of  state  with  the  consent  of  the  education  depart- 
ment, and  be  between  the  hours  of  8  in  the  morning  and  6  in  the  evening:  Provided 
that  (o)  a  child  shall  not  be  required  by  this  act  to  attend  school  on  Saturday  or  on 
any  holiday  or  half  holiday  allowed  under  this  act  in  the  factory  or  workshop  in  which 
the  child  is  employed ;  (6)  the  non-attendance  of  the  child  shall  be  excused  on  every 
day  on  which  he  is  certified  by  the  teacher  of  the  school  to  have  been  prevented  from 
attending  by  sickness  or  other  unavoidable  cause,  also  when  the  school  is  closed  dtiring 
the  ordinary  holidays  or  for  any  other  temporary  cause ;  and  (c)  where  there  is  not 
within  the  distance  of  two  miles,  measured  according  to  the  nearest  road,  from  the  resi- 
dence of  the  child  a  recognized  effi  cient  school  which  the  child  can  attend,  attendance 
at  a  school  temporarily  approved  in  writing  by  an  inspector  under  this  act,  although 
not  a  recognized  efficient  school,  shall  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  be  deemed  attendance 
at  a  recognized  efficient  school  until  such  recognized  efficient  school  as  aforesaid  is 
established,  and  with  a  view  to  such  establishment  the  inspector  shall  immediately 
report  to  the  education  department  every  case  of  the  approval  of  a  school  by  him 
under  this  section. 

A  child  who  has  not  in  any  week  attended  school  for  all  the  attendances  required 
by  this  section  shall  not  be  employed  in  the  following  week  until  he  has  attended 
school  for  the  deficient  number  of  attendances. 

The  education  department  shall  from  time  to  time,  by  the  publication  of  lists  or  by 
notices  or  otherwise  as  they  think  expedient,  provide  for  giving  to  all  persons  inter- 
ested information  of  the  schools  in  each  school  district  which  are  recognized  efficient 
schools. 

24.  The  occupier  of  a  factory  or  workshop  in  which  a  child  is  employed  shall  on 
Monday  in  every  week  (after  the  first  week  in  which  such  child  began  to  work 
therein),  or  on  some  other  day  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  an  inspector,  obtain 
from  the  teacher  of  the  recognized  efficient  school  attended  by  the  child,  a  certificate 
(according  to  the  prescribed  form  and  directions)  respecting  the  attendance  of  such 
child  at  school  in  accordance  with  this  act. 

The  employment  of  a  child  without  obtaining  euch  certificate  as  is  required  by  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  employment  of  a  child  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

The  occupier  shall  keep  every  such  certificate  for  two  months  after  the  date  thereof, 
if  the  child  so  long  continues  to  be  employed  in  his  factory  or  in  workshop,  and  shall 
produce  the  same  to  an  inspector  when  required  during  that  period. 

25.  The  board  authority  or  persons  who  manage  a  recognized  efficient  school  at- 
tended by  a  child  employed  in  a  factory  or  workshop,  or  some  person  authorized  by 
such  board  authority  or  person,  may  apply  in  writing  to  the  occupier  of  the  factory 
or  workshop  to  pay  a  weekly  sura  specified  in  the  application,  not  exceeding  three- 
pence and  not  exceeding  one-twelfth  part  of  the  wages  of  the  child,  and  after  that 
application  the  occupier,  so  long  as  he  employs  the  child,  shall  be  liable  to  pay  to 
the  applicants,  while  the  child  attends  their  school,  the  said  weekly  sum,  and  the 
sum  may  be  recovered  as  a  debt,  and  the  occupier  may  deduct  the  sum  so  paid  by 
him  from  the  wages  payable  for  the  services  of  the  child. 

26.  When  a  child  of  the  age  of  thirteen  years  has  obtained  from  a  person  author- 
ized by  the  education  department  a  certificate  of  having  attained  such  standard  of 
proficiency  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  or  such  standard  of  previous  due 
attendance  at  a  certified  efficient  school,  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  that  child  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  young  person  for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

The  standards  of  proficiency  and  due  attendance  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
shall  be  such  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  fixed  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  by  a  sec- 
retary of  state,  with  the  consent  of  the  education  department,  and  the  standards  so 
fixed  shall  be  published  in  the  London  Gazette,  and  shall  not  have  effect  until  the 
expiration  of  at.  least  six  months  after  such  publication. 
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Attendance  at  a  certified  day  industrial  school  shall  be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section  to  be  attendance  at  a  certified  efiScient  school. 

(6)  Certificatea  of  fitness  for  employment. 

27.  In  a  factory  a  child  or  a  yonng  person  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  not 
be  employed  for  more  than  seven,  or  if  the  certifying  surgeon  for  the  district  resides 
more  than  three  miles  from  the  factory  thirteen,  work  days,  unless  the  occupier  of 
the  factory  has  obtained  a  certificate,  in  the  prescribed  form,  of  the  fitness  of  such 
child  or  young  person  for  employment  in  that  factory. 

A  certificate  of  fitness  for  employment  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  shall  be  granted 
by  the  certifying  surgeon  for  the  district,  an<i  shall  be  to  the  effect  that  he  is  satis- 
fied, by  the  production  of  a  certificate  of  birth  or  other  suflScient  evidence,  that  the 
person  named  in  the  certificate  of  iitness  is  of  the  age  therein  specified,  and  has  been 
personally  examined  by  him,  and  is  not  incapacitated  by  disease  or  bodily  infirmity 
for  -working  daily  for  the  time  allowed  by  law  in  the  factory  named  in  the  certificate. 

28.  In  order  to  enable  occupiers  of  workshops  to  better  secure  the  observance  of  this 
act  and  prevent  the  employment  in  their  workshops  of  children  and  young  persons 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  who  are  unfitted  for  that  employment,  an  occupier  of 
a  workshop  is  hereby  authorized  to  obtain,  if  he  thinks  fit,  from  the  certifying  sur- 
geon for  the  district,  certificates  of  the  fitness  of  children  and  of  young  persons  under 
the  age  of  sixteen  years  for  employment  in  his  workshop,  in  like  manner  as  if  that 
workshop  were  a  factory,  and  the  certifying  surgeon  shall  examine  the  children  and 
young  persons,  and  grant  certificates  accordingly. 

29.  Where  an  inspector  is  of  opinion  that  a  child  or  a  young  person  under  the  age 
of  sixteen  years  is  by  disease  or  bodily  infirmity  incapacitated  for  working  daily  for 
the  time  allowed  by  law  in  the  factory  or  workshop  in  which  he  is  employed,  he  may 
serve  written  notice  thejeof  on  the  occupier  of  the  factory  or  workshop,  requiring 
that  the  employment  of  such  child  or  young  person  be  discontinued  from  the  [leriod 
named  therein,  not  being  less  than  one  nor  more  than  seven  days  after  the  service  of 
such  notice,  and  the  occupier  shall  not  continue  after  the  period  named  in  such  notice 
to  employ  such  child  or  young  person  (notwithstanding  a  certificate  of  fitness  has 
been  previously  obtained  for  such  child  or  youug  person),  unless  the  certifying  sur- 
geon for  the  district  has,  after  the  service  of  the  notice,  personally  examined  such 
child  or  young  person,  and  has  certified  that  such  child  or  young  person  is  not  so  in- 
capacitated as  aforesaid. 

30.  AH  factories  and  workshops  in  the  occupation  of  the  same  occupier,  and  in  the 
district  of  the  same  certifying  surgeon,  or  any  of  them,  may  be  named  in  the  certifi- 
cate of  fitness  for  employment,  if  the  surgeon  is  of  opinion  that  he  can  truly  give  the 
certificate  for  employment  therein. 

The  certificate  of  birth  (which  may  be  produced  to  a  certifying  surgeon)  shall 
either  be  a  certified  copy  of  the  entry  in  the  register  of  births,  kept  in  pursuance  of 
the  acts  relating  to  the  registration  of  births,  of  the  birth  of  tie  child  or  young  per- 
son (whether  such  copy  be  obtained  in  pursuance  of  the  elementary  education  act, 
1876,  or  otherwise),  or  be  a  certificate  from  a  local  authority  within  the  meaning  of 
the  elementary  education  act,  1876,  to  the  effect  that  it  appears  from  the  returns 
transmitted  to  such  authority  in  pursuance  of  the  said  act  by  the  registrar  of  births 
and  deaths  that  the  child  was  born  at  the  date  named  in  the  certificate. 

Where  a  certificate  of  fitness  for  employment  is  to  the  effect  that  the  certifying 
surgeon  has  been  satisfied  of  the  age  of  a  child  or  young  person  by  evidence  other 
than  the  production  of  a  certificate  of  birth,  an  inspecter  may,  by  notice  in  writing, 
annul  the  surgeon's  certificate,  if  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  real  age 
of  the  child  or  young  person  named  in  it  is  Jess  than  that  mentioned  in  the  certificate, 
and  thereupon  that  certificate  shall  be  of  no  avail  for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

When  a  child  becomes  a  young  person  a  fresh  certificate  of  fitness  must  be  obtained. 

The  occupier  shall,  when  required,  produce  to  an  inspector  at  the  factory  or  work- 
shop in  which  a  child  or  young  person  is  employed,  the  certificate  of  fitness  of  snch 
child  or  young  person  for  employment,  which  he  is  required  to  obtain  under  this  act. 

(7)  Accidents. 

31.  Where  there  occurs  in  a  factory  or  a  workshop  any  accident  which  either  (a) 
causes  loss  of  life  to  a  person  employed  in  the  factory  or  in  the  workshop,  or  (6) 
causes  bodily  injury  to  a  person  employed  in  the  factory  or  in  the  workshop,  and  is 
produced  either  by  machinery  moved  by  steam,  water,  or  other  mechanical  power, 
or  through  a  vat,  pan,  or  other  structure  filled  with  hot  liquid  or  molten  metal,  or 
other  substance,  or  by  explosion,  or  by  escape  of  gas,  steam,  or  metal,  and  is  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  prevent  the  person  injured  by  it  from  returning  to  his  work  in  the 
factory  or  workshop  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident, 
written  notice  of  the  accident  shall  forthwith  be  sent  to  the  inspector  and  to  the  cer- 
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tifying  surgeon  for  the  district,  stating-the  residence  of  the  person  killed  or  injured, 
or  the  place  to  which  he  may  have  been  removed,  and  if  any  such  notice  is  not  sent 
the  occupier  of  the  factory  or  workshop  shafl  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceedino-  5 
^  pounds.  ° 

If  any  such  accident  as  aforesaid  occurs  to  a  person  employed  in  an  iron  mill  or 
blast  furnace,  or  other  factory  or  workshop  where  the  occupier  is  not  the  actual  em- 
ployer of  the  person  killed  or  injured,  the  actual  employer  shall  immediately  report 
the  same  to  the  occupier,  and  in  default  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  5 
pounds.  ° 

A  notice  of  an  accident,  of  which  notice  is  required  by  section  63  of  the  explosives 
act,  1875,  to  be  sent  to  a  government  inspector,  need  not  be  sent  to  the  certifying 
surgeon  in  pursuance  of  this  section. 

32.  Where  a  certifying  surgeon  receives  in  pursuance  of  this  act  notice  of  an  acci- 
dent in  a  factory  or  a  workshop,  he  shall  with  the  least  possible  delay  proceed  to  the 
factory  or  workshop,  and  make  a  full  investigation  as  to  the  nature  and  cause  of  the 
death  or  injury  caused  by  that  accident,  and  within  the  next  twenty-four  hours  send 
to  the  inspector  a  report  thereof. 

The  certifying  surgeon,  for  the  purpose  only  of  an  investigation  under  this  section, 
shall  have  the  same  powers  as  an  inspector,  and  shall  also  have  power  to  enter  any 
room  in  a  building  to  which  the  person  killed  or  injured  has  been  removed. 

There  shall  be  paid  to  the  said  surgeon  for  the  investigation  such  fee,  not  exceeding 
ten  or  less  than  three  shillings,  as  a  secretary  of  state  considers  reasonable,  which 
fee  shall  be  paid  as  expenses  incurred  by  a  secretary  of  state  in  the  execution  of  this 
act. 

Part  II. — Special  provisions  relating  to  particular  classes  op  factories 

AND  workshops. 

(1)  Special  provisions  for  health  in  certain  factories  and  workshops. 

33.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  observance  of  the  requirements  of  this  act,  as  to' 
cleanliness  in  every  factory  and  workshop,  all  the  inside  walls  of  the  rooms  of  a  fac- 
tory or  workshop,  and  all  the  ceilings  or  tops  of  such  rooms  (whether  such  walls, 
ceilings,  or  tops  be  plastered  or  not),  and  all  the  passages  and  staircases  of  a  factory 
or  workshop,  if  they  have  not  been  painted  with  oil  or  varnished  once  at  least  within 
seven  years,  shall  be  limewashed  once  at  least  within  every  fourteen  months,  to  date 
from  the  period  when  last  limewashed ;  and  if  they  have  been  so  painted  or  varnished 
shall  be  washed  with  hot  water  and  soap  once  at  least  within  every  fourteen  mouths, 
to  date  from  the  period  when  last  washed. 

A  factory  or  workshop  in  which  there  is  a  contravention  of  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  not  to  be  kept  in  conformity  with  this  act. 

Where  it  appears  to  a  secretary  of  state  that  in  any  class  of  factories  or  workshops, 
or  jiarts  thereof,  the  regulations  in  this  section  are  not  required  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing therein  the  observance  of  the  requirements  of  this  act  as  to  cleanliness,  or  are 
by  reason  of  special  circumstance  inapplicable,  he  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  by  order 
made  under  this  part  of  this  act,  grant  to  such  class  of  factories  or  workshops,  or 
parts  thereof,  a  special  exception  that  the  regulations  in  this  section  shall  not  apply 
thereto. 

34.  Where  a  bakehouse  is  situate  in  any  city,  town,  or  place  containing,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  published  census  for  the  time  being,  a  population  of  more  than  five 
thousand  persons,  all  the  inside  walls  of  the  rooms  of  such  bakehouse,  and  all  the 
ceilings  or  tups  of  such  rooms  (whether  such  walls,  ceilings,  or  tops  be  plastered  or 
not),  and  all  the  passages  and  staircases  of  such  bakehouse,  shall  either  be  painted 
with  oil,  or  varnished,  or  be  limewashed,  or  be  partly  painted  or  varnished  and  partly 
limewashed;  where  painted  with  oil  or  varnished  there  shall  be  three  coats  of  paint 
or  varnish,  and  the  paint  or  varnish  shall  be  renewed  once  at  least  in  every  seven 
years,  and  shall  be  washed  with  hot  water  and  soap  once  ai  least  in  every  six  months ; 
where  limewashed  the  limewashing  shall  be  renewed  once  at  least  in  every  six  months. 
A  bakehouse  in  which  there  is  any  contravention  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  not 
to  be  kept  in  conformity  with  this  act. 

35.  Where  a  bakehouse  is  situated  in  any  city,  town,  or  place  containing,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  published  census  for  the  time  being,  a  population  of  more  than  five 
thousand  persons,  a  place  pn  the  same  level  with  the  bakehouse,  und  forming  part  of 
the  same  building,  shall  not  be  used  as  a  sleeping  place,  unless  it  is  constructed  as 
follows;  that  is  to  say,  unless  it  is  effectually  separated  from  the  bakehouse  by  a  par- 
tition extending  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  ;  and  unless  there  be  an  external  glazed 
window  of  at  least  9  superficial  feet  in  area,  of  which  at  least  4^  superficial  feet  are 
made  to  open  for  ventilation.  Any  person  who  let's  or  occupies  or  continues  to  let  or 
knowingly  suffers  to  be  occupied  any  place  contrary  to  this  section  shall  be  liable  to 
a  fine  not  exceeding,  for  the  first  offense,  20  shUlings,  and  for  every  subsequent  offense 
£5. 
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36.  If  in  a  factory  or  workshop  where  grinding,  glazing,  or  polishing  on  a  wheel,  or 
any  process  is  carried  on,  by  which  dust  is  generated  and  inhaled  by  the  worlsers  to 
an  injurious  extent,  it  appears  to  an  inspector  that  such  inhalation  could  be  toa  great 
extent  prevented  by  the  use-of  a  fan  or  other  mechanioiil  means,  the  inspector  may 
dirrct  a  fan  or  other  mechanical  means  of  a  proper  construction  for  preventing  such 
inhalation  to  be  provided  within  a  reasonable  time;  and  if  the  same  is  not  provided, 
maintained,  and  used,  the  factory  or  workshop  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be  kept  in  con- 
formity with  this  act. 

37.  A  child,  young  person,  or  woman  shall  not  be  employed  in  any  part  of  a  factory 
in  which  wet-spinning  is  carried  on,  unless  sufficient  means  be  employed  and  contin- 
ued for  protecting  the  workers  from  being  wetted,  and,  where  hot  water  is  used,  for 
preventing  the  escape  of  steam  into  the  room  occupied  by  the  workers.  A  factory  in 
which  there  is  a  contravention  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be  kept  in  con- 
formity with  this  act. 

(2)  Spe(Ml  reatricliona  as  to  employment,  meah,  and  certificates  of  fitness. 

38.  A  child  or  young  person  shall  not,  to  the  extent  mentioned  in  the  first  schedule 
to  this  act,  be  employed  in  the  factories  or.  workshops  or  parts  thereof  named  in  that 
schedule.  Notice  of  the  prohibition  in  this  section  shall  be  affixed  in  a  factory  or 
workshop  to  which  it  applies. 

39.  A  child,  young  person,  or  woman  shall  not  be  allowed  to  take  a  meal  or  to  re- 
main during  the  times  allowed  for  meals  in  the  parts  of  factories  or  workshops  to  which 
this  section  applies ;  and  a  child,  young  person,  or  woman  allowed  to  take  a  meal  or  to 
remain  in  contravention  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  employed  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  Notice  of  the  prohibition  in  this  section  shall  be  affixed  in  a 
factory  or  workshop  to  which  it  applies.  This  section  applies  to  the  parts  of  facto- 
ries or  workshops  named  in  the  second  schedule  to  this  act. 

Where  it  appears  to  a  secretary  of  state  that  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
cess in  any  class  of  factories  or  workshops  or  parts  thereof  not  named  in  the  said 
schedule,  the  taking  of  meals  therein  is  specially  injurious  to  health,  he  may,  if  be 
thinks  fit,  by  order  made  under  this  part  of  this  act,  extend  the  prohibition  in  this 
section  to  the  said  class  of  factories  or  workshops  or  parts  thereof.  If  the  prohibition 
in  this  section  is  proved  to  the  safisfaction  of  a  secretary  of  state  to  be  no  longer 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  health  of  children,  young  persons,  and  women  in 
any  class  of  factories  or  workshops  or  parts  thereof  to  which  the  prohibition  has  been 
extended  by  an  order,  he  may,  by  an  order  made  under  this  part  of  this  act,  rescind 
the  order  of  extension,  without  prejudice  nevertheless  to  the  subsequent  making  of 
another  order, 

40.  In  print  works  and  bleaching  and  dyeing  works  the  period  of  employment  for  a 
child,  young  person,  and  woman,  and  the  times  allowed  for  meals,  shall  be  the  same 
as  if  the  said  works  were  a  textile  factory,  and  the  regulations  of  this  act  with  re- 
spect to  the  employment  of  children,  young  persons,  and  women  in  a  textile  factory 
shall  apply  accordingly,  as  if  print  works  and  bleaching  and  dyeing  works  were 
textile  factories ;  save  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  prevent  the  continuous  em- 
ployment of  a  child,  young  person,  or  woman  in  the  sard  works  without  an  interval 
of  half  an  hour  for  a  meal,  for  the  period  allowed  by  this  act  in  a  non-textile  factory. 

41.  Where  it  appears  to  a  secretary  of  state  that  by  reason  of  special  circumstances 
afiecting  any  class  of  workshops  it  is  expedient  for  protecting  the  health  of  the  chil- 
dren and  of  the  young  persons  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  employed  therein,  to 
extend  thereto  the  prohibition  in  this  section  mentioned,  he  may,  by  order  ma^le  under 
this  part  of  this  act,  extend  to  such  class  of  workshops  the  prohibition  in  this  act  of 
the  employment  of  children  and  young  persons  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  with- 
out a  certificate  of  the  fitness  of  such  child  or  young  person  for  employment,  and 
thereupon  the  provisions  of  this  act  with  respect  to  certiKcates  of  fitness  for  employ- 
ment shall  apply  to  the  class  of  workshops  named  in  the  order  in  like  manner  as  if 
they  were  factories.  If  the  prohibition  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  secretary 
of  state  to  be  no  longer  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  health  of  the  chihlren  and 
the  young  persons  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  employed  in  any  class  of  workshops 
to  which  it  has  been  extended  un(ler  this  section,  he  may  by  order  made  under  this 
part  of  this  act  rescind  the  order  of  extension,  without  prejudice  nevertheless  to  the 
subsequent  making  of  another  order. 

(3)  Special  exceptions  relaxing  general  law  in  certain  factories  and  workshops. 

a  PERIOD   OF   EMPLOYMENT. 

42.  In  the  factories  and  workshops  or  parts  thereof  to  which  this  exception  applies 
the  period  of  employment  for  young  persons  and  women,  if  so  fixed  by  the  occupier 
and  specified  in  the  notice,  may,  except  on  Saturday,  begin  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
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ing  and  end  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  on  Saturday  may  begin  at  8  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  end  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  or  where  it  begins  at  7  o'clock  in 
the  morning  may  end  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  and  the  period  of  employment  for 
a,  child  in  a  morning  set  may  begin  at  the  same  hour,  and  the  period  of  employment 
for  a  child  in  an  afternoon  t-et  may  end  at  the  same  hour. 

This  exception  applies  to  the  factories  and  workshops  and  parts  thereof  specified  in 
Part  1  of  the  third  schedule  to  this  act. 

Where  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  secretary  of  state  that  the  customs  or 
exigencies  of  the  trade  carried  on  in  any  class  of  non-textile  factories  or  workshops  or 
parts  thereof,  either  generally  or  when  situate  in  any  particular  locality,  require  the 
extension  thereto  of  this  exception,  and  that  the  extension  can  be  made  without  in- 
jury to  the  health  of  the  children,  young  persons,  and  women  affected  thereby,  he 
may  by  order  made  under  this  part  of  this  act  extend  this  exception  accordingly. 

43.  Where  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  secretary  of  state  that  the  customs  or 
exigencies  of  the  trade  carried  on  in  any  class  of  non-textile  tactories  or  workshops 
or  parts  thereof,  either  generally  or  when  situate  in  any  particular  locality,  require 
that  the  special  exception  hereafter  in  this  section  mentioned  should  be  granted,  and 
that  such  grant  can  be  made  without  injury  to  the  health  of  the  children,  young 
persons,  and  women  affected  thereby,  he  may  by  order  made  under  this  part  of  this 
act  grant  to  such  class  of  factories  or  workshops  or  parts  thereof  a  special  exception, 
that  the  period  of  employment  for  young  persons  and  women  tlmrein,  if  so  fixed  by 
the  occupier  and  specified  in  the  notice,  may  on  any  day  except  Saturday  begin  at  i> 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  end  at  9  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  in  such  case  the  period 
of  employment  for  a  child  in  a  morning  set  shall  begin  at  9  o'clock  in  tfie  morning, 
»nd  the  period  of  employment  for  a  child  in  an  afternoon  set  shall  end  at  8  o'clock  in 
the  evening. 

44.  The  regulations  of  this  act  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  young  persons  in 
textile  factories  shall  not  prevent  the  employment,  in  the  part  of  a  textile  factory  in 
which  a  machine  for  the  manufacture  of  lace  is  moved  by  steam,  water,  or  other  me- 
chanical power,  of  any  male  young  person  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years  between  4 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  10  o'clock  in  the  evening,  if  he  is  employed  in  accordance 
■with  the  following  conditions,  namely:  (o)  where  such  young  person  is  employed  on 
any  day  before  the  beginning  or  after  the  end  of  the  ordinary  period  of  employment 
in  the  factory,  there  shall  be  allowed  him  for  meals  and  absence  from  work  between 
the  above-mentioned  hours  of  4  in  the  morning  and  10  in  the  evening  not  less  than 
nine  hours ;  (6)  where  such  young  person  is  employed  on  any  day  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ordinary  period  of  employment  in  the  factory,  he  shall  not  be  employed 
on  the  same  day  after  the  end  of  that  period ;  (c)  where  such  young  person  is  em- 

loyed  on  any  day  after  the  end  of  the  ordinary  period  of  employment  in  the  factory, 
e  shall  not  be  employed  next  morning  before  the  beginning  of  the  ordinary  period 
of  employment.  For  the  purpose  of  this  exception  the  ordinary  period  of  employ- 
ment in  the  fiictory  means  the  period  of  employment  for  yonng  persons  under  the  age 
of  sixteen  years  or  women  in  the  factory,  or  if  none  are  employed  means  such  period 
as  can  under  this  act  be  fixed  for  the  employment  of  such  young  persons  and  women 
lu  the  factory,  and  notice  of  such  period  shall  be  affixed  in  the  factory. 

45.  The  regulations  of  this  act  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  young  persons  in 
non-textile  factories  or  workshops  shall  not  prevent  the  employment,  in  the  part  of  a 
bakehouse  in  which  the  process  of  baking  bread  is  carried  on,  of  any  male  young: 
person  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years  between  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  9  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  if  he  is  employed  in  accordance  with  the  following  conditions,  namely : 
(o)  where  such  young  person  is  employed  on  any  day  before  the  beginning  or  after 
the  end  of  the  ordinary  period  of  employment  in  the  bakehouse,  there  shall  be  allowed 
him  fur  meals  and  absence  from  work  between  the  above-mentioned  hours  of  5  in  the 
nioruing  and  9  in  the  evening  not  less  than  seven  hours ;  (6)  where  such  young  per- 
son is  employed  on  any  day  before  the  beginning  of  the  ordinary  period  of  employ- 
ment in  the  bakehouse,  he  shall  not  be  employed  after  the  end  of  that  period  on  the 
same  day;  and  (c)  where  such  young  person  is  employed  on  any  day  after  the  end  of 
the  ordinary  period  of  employment  in  the  bakehouse,  he  shall  not  be  employed  next 
morning  before  the  beginning  of  the  ordinary  period  of  employment. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  exception  the  ordinary  period  of  employment  in  the  bake- 
house means  the  period  of  employment  for  young  persons  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  or  women  In  the  bakehouse,  or  if  none  are  employed,  means  such  period  as  can 
under  this  act  be  fixed  for  the  employment  of  such  young  persons  and  women  in  the 
bakehouse,  and  notice  of  such  period  shall  be  affixed  in  the  bakehouse. 

Where  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  secretary  of  state  that  the  exigencies  of 
the  trade  carried  on  in  bakehouses,  either  generally  or  when  situate  in  any  particular 
locality,  require  that  the  special  exception  hereafter  in  this  section  mentioned  should 
be  granted,  and  that  such  grant  can  be  made  without  injury  to  the  health  of  the 
male  young  persons  affected  thereby,  he  may  by  order  made  under  this  part  of  this 
act  grant  to  bakehouses,  or  to  bakehouses  situate  in  the  said  locality,  a  special  ex- 
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ception  permitting  the  employment  of  male  young,  perscms  of  sixteen  years  of  age 
and  upward  as  if  they  were  no  longer  young  persons. 

46.  Where  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  ol  a  secretary  of  state  that  the  customs  or 
exigencies  of  the  trade  carried  on  in  any  class  of  non-textile  factories  or  -workshops, 
either  generally  or  when  situate  in  any  particular  locality,  require  some  other  day  in 
the  week  to  be  substituted  for  Saturday  as  regards  the  hour  at  which  trie  period  of 
employment  for  children,  young  persons,  and  women  is  required  by  this  act  to  end  on 
Saturday,  he  may  by  order  made  under  this  part  of  this  act  grant  to  such  class  of 
factories  or  workshops  a  special  exception,  authorizing  the  occupier  of  every  such 
factory  and  workshop  to  substitute  by  a  notice  affixed  in  his  factory  or  workshop 
some  other  day  for  Saturday,  and  in  such  case  this  act  shall  apply  in  such  factory  or 
workshop  in  like  manner  as  if  the  substituted  day  were  Saturday,  and  Saturday  were 
an  ordinary  work  day.  ' 

47.  In  the  process  of  Turkey  red  dying,  nothing  in  part  1  of  this  act  shall  prevent 
the  employment  of  young  persons  and  women  on  Saturday  until  half-past  4  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  hut  the  additional  number  of  hours  so  worked  shall  be  computed  as 
part  of  the  week's  limit  of  work,  which  shall  in  no  case  he  exceeded. 

48.  In  any  of  the  textile  factpries  to  which  this  exception  applies,  if  the  period  of 
employment  for  young  persons  and  women,  as  fixed  by  the  occupier  and  specified  in 
the  notice,  begins  at  the  hour  of  7  in  the  morning,  and  the  whole  time  between 
that  hour  and  8  o'clock  is  allowed  for  meals,  the  regulations  of  this  act  with  respect 
to  the  employment  of  children,  young  persons,  and  women  shall  not  prevent  a  cliild, 
young  person,  or  woman,  between  the  Ist  day  of  November  and  the  last  day  of  March 
next  following,  being  employed  coniinuously,  without  an  interval  of  at  least  half  an 
hour  for  a  mteal,  for  the  same  period  as  if  the  factory  were  a  non-textile  factory. 

This  exception  applies  to  the  textile  factories  sijecified  in  Part  7  of  the  third  sched- 
ule to  this  act. 

Where  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  secretary  of  state  that  in  any  class  of 
textile  factories,  either  generally  or  when  situate  in  any  particular  locality,  the  cus- 
tomary habits  of  the  persons  employed  therein  require  the  extension  thereto  of  this 
exception,  and  that  the  manufacturing  process  carried  ou  therein  is  of  a  healthy 
character,  and  the  extension  can  be  made  without  injury  to  the  health  of  the  chil- 
dren, young  persons,  and  women  affected  thereby,  he  may  by  order  made  under  this 
part  of  this  act  extended  this  exception  accordingly. 

49.  Where  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  secretary  of  state  that  the  customs 
or  exigencies  of  the  trade  carried  ou  in  any  class  of  non-textile  factories  or  work- 
shops, either  generally  or  when  t  ituate  in  any  particular  locality,  require  that  the 
splecial  exception  hereafter  in  this  section  mentioned  should  be  granted,  he  may  by 
order  made  under  this  part  of  this  act  grant  to  such  class  of  factories  or  workshops  a 
special  exception,  authorizing  the  occupier  of  any  such  factory  or  workshop  to  allow 
all  or  any  of  the  half  holidays,  or  whole  holidays  in  lieu  of  them,  on  different  days 
to  any  of  the  children,  young  persons,  and  women  employed  in  his  factory  or  work- 
shop, or  to  any  sets  of  such  children,  young  persons,  and  women,  and  not  on  the  same 
days.  , 

50.  Where  the  occupier  of  a  factory  or  workshop  is  a  person  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
the  regulations  of  this  act  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  young  persons  and 
women  shaU  not  prevent  him,  (1)  if  he  keeps  his  factoi-y  or  workshop  closed  on  Sat- 
urday until  sunset,  from  emplojing  young  persons  and  women  ou  Saturday  from  after 
sunset  ^ntil  9  o'clock  in  the  evening;  or  (2)  if  he  keeps  his  factory  or  workshop 
closed  on  Saturday  both  before  and  after  sunset,  from  employing  young  persons  and 
women  one  hour  on  every  other  day  in  the  week  (not  being  Sunday),  in  addition  to 
the  hours  allowed  by  this  act,  so  that  such  hour  be  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the 
period  of  employment-,  and  be  not  before  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  9  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  or  (3)  if  all  the  children,  young  x>ersons,  and  women  in  his  factory  or 
workshop  are  of  the  Jewish  religion,  from  giving  them,  if  so  specified  in  a  notice 
affixed  in  the  factory  or  workshop  as  by  this  act  provided,  any  two  public  holidays 
under  the  holidays  extension  act,  1875,  in  lieu  of  Christmas  day  and  Good  Friday, 
but  in  that  case  such  factory  or  workshop  shall  not  be  open  for  traffic  on  Christmas 
day  or  Good  Friday. 

51.  No  penalty  shall  be  incurred  by  any  person  in  respect  of  any  work  done  on 
Sunday  in  a  factory  or  workshop  by  a  young  person  or  woman  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  The  occupier  of  the  factory  or  workshop  shall  be  of  the  Jewish  religion. 

('A  The  factory  or  workshop  shall  be  closed  on  Saturday  and  shall  not  be  open  for 
traffic  on  Sunday. 

(3)  The  occupier  shall  not  avail  himself  of  the  exception  authorizing  the  employ- 
ment of  young  persons  and  women  on  Saturday  evening  or  for  an  additional  hour 
during  any  other  day  of  the  week. 

Where  the  occupier  avails  himself  of  this  exception,  this  act  shall  apply  to  the  fac- 
tory or  workshop  in  like  manner  as  if  in  the  provisions  thereof  respecting  Sunday  the 
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word  Saturday  were  substituted  for  Sunday,  and  in  the  provisions  tliereof  respecting 
Saturday  the  word  Sunday,  or,  if  the  occupier  so  specify  in  the  notioe  the  word 
Friday,  were  substituted  for  Saturday. 

6  MEAL  HOURS. 

52.  The  provisions  of  this  act  which  require  that  all  the  children,  young  persons, 
and  women  employed  in  a  factory  or  workshop  shall  have  the  times  allowed  for  meals 
at  the  same  hour  of  the  day  shall  not  apply  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  Part  2  of  the 
third  schedule  to  this  .act. 

The  provisions  of  this  act  which  require  that  a  child,  young  person,  and  woman 
shall  not,  during  any  part  of  the  times  allowed  for  meals  in  a  factory  or  workshop,  be 
employed  in  the  factory  or  the  workshop,  or  be  allowed  to  retnaiu  in  a  room  in  which 
a  manufacturing  process  or  haudicraft  is  being  carried  on,  sliall  not  apply  in  the 
cases  and  to  the  extent  mentioned  in  Part  2  of  the  tliird  schedule  to  this  act. 

Whore  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  secretary  of  state  that  in  any  class  of 
factories  or  workshops  or  parts  thereof  it  is  necessary,  by  reason  of  the  continuous 
nature  of  the  process,  or  of  special  circnmstanoes  aifectitig  such  class,  to  extend 
thereto  the  exceptions  in  this  section  or  cither  of  them,  and  that  such  extension  can 
be  made  without  iujury  to  the  health  of  the  children,  young  persons,  and  women 
affected  thereby,  he  may  by  order  made  under  this  part  of  this  act  extend  the  same 
accordingly. 

C  OVERTIME. 

53.  The  regulations  of  this  act  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  young  persons 
and  women  shall  not  prevent  the  employment  in  the  factories  and  workshops  or  parts 
thereof  to  which  this  exception  applies  of  young  persons  and  of  woaien  dining  a  pe- 
riod of  employment  beginning  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  ending  at  8  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  or  beginning  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  ending  at  9  o'clock  in  the 
■evening,  or  beginning  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  iind  ending  at  10  o'clock  in  the 
■evening,  if  they  are  employed  in  accordance  with  the  following  conditions,  namely: 

(1)  There  shall  be  allowed  to  every  such  young  person  and  woman  for  meals  dur- 
ing the  period  of  employment  not  less  than  two  hours,  of  which  half  an  honr  shall  be 
after  5  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

(2)  Any  such  young  person  or  woman  shall  not  be  so  employed  on  the  whole  for 
more  than  five  days  in  any  one  week,  nor  for  more  than  forty-eight  days  in  any  twelve 
months. 

This  exception  applies  to  the-factories  and  workshops  and  parts  thereof  specified  in 
Part  3  of  the  third  schedule  to  this  act. 

Where  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  secretary  of  state  that  in  any  class  of  non- 
1;extile  factories  or  workshops  or  parts  thereof  it  is  necessary,  by  reason  of  the  mate- 
rial which  is  the  subject  of  the  manufacturing  process  or  handicraft  therein  being 
liable  to  be  spoiled  by  the  weather,  or  by  reason  of  press  of  work  arising  at  certain  re- 
■curring  seasons  of  the  year,  or  by  reason  of  the  liability  of  the  business  to  a  sudden 
press  of  orders  arising  from  unforeseen  events,  to  employ  young  persons  and  women 
in  manner  authorized  by  this  exception,  and  that  such  employment  will  not  injure 
the  health  of  the  young  persons  and  women  affected  thereby,  he  may  by  .order  made 
under  this  part  of  this  act  extend  this  exception  to  such  factories  or  workshops  or 
parts  thereof. .  .  t   '  xt 

54.  If  in  any  factory  or  workshop  or  part  thereof  to  which  this  exception  applies,  the 
process  in  which  a  child,  yonng  person,  or  woman  is  employed  is  in  an  incomplete 
etate  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  employment  of  such  child,  young  person,  or  woman, 
the  provisions  of  this  act  with  respect  to  the  period  of  employment  shall  not  prevent 
euch  child,  young  person,  or  woman  from  being  employed  for  a  further  period  not  ex- 
ceeding thirty  minutes:  ,         -,.  ej.. 

Provided  that  such  further  periods  when  added  to  the  total  number  ot  hours  ot  the 
periods  of  employment  of  such  child,  young  person,  or  woman  in  that  week,  do  not 
raise  that  total  above  the  number  otherwise  allowed  under  this  act. 

This  exception  applies  to  the  factories  and  workshops  specihed  in  Part  4  of  the  third 
schedule  to  this  act.  ,.       ^   x,.  ^  •  i         c 

Where  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  secretary  of  state  that  in  any  class  ot  non- 
textile  factories  or  workshops  or  parts  tliereof  the  time  for  the  completion  ot  a  process 
cannot  by  reason  of  the  nature  thereof  be  accurately  fixed,  and  that  the  extension  to 
such  class  of  factories  or  workshops  or  parts  thereof  of  this  exception  can  be  made 
without  injury  to  the  health  of  the  children,  yonug  persons,  and  women  aHected 
thereby,  he  may  by  order  made  under  this  part  of  this  act  extend  this  exception  ac- 
cordingly. ,  „  , 

55  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  prevent  the  employment  of  yonng  persons  and  women 
«o  far  as  is  necessary  tor  the  purpose  only  of  preventing  any  damage  which  may  arise 
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from  spontaneous  combustion  in  the  process  of  Turkey  red  dyeing,  or  from  any  extra- 
ordinary atmospheric  influence  in  the  process  of  open-air  bleaching. 

56.  Tide  regulations  of  this  act  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  young  persons 
and  women  shall  not  prevent  the  employment,  in  the  factories  and  workshops  and 
parts  thereof  to  which  this  exception  applies,  of  women  during  a  period  of  employ- 
ment beginning  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  ending  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
or  beginning  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  ending  ai  9  o'clock  in  the  evening,  if 
they  are  employed  in  accordance  with  the  following  conditions,  namely:  (1)  There 
shall  be  allowed  to  every  such  woman  for  meals  during  the  period  of  employment  not 
less  than  two  hours,  of  which  half  an  hour  shall  be  after  5  o'clock  in  the  evening; 
and  (d)  any  such  woman  shall  not  be  so  employed  on  the  whole  for  more  than  five 
days  in  any  one  week,  nor  for  more  than  ninety-six  days  in  any  twelve  months. 

This  exception  applies  to  the  factories  and  workshops  and  parts  thereof  specified 
in  Part  5  of  the  third  schedule  to  this  act. 

Where  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  secretary  of  state  that  in  any  class  of  non- 
textile  factories  or  workshops  or  parts  thereof  it  is  necessary,  by  reason  of  the  perish- 
able nature  of  the  articles  or  materials  which  are  the  subject  of  the  manufacturing 
process  or  handicraft,  to  employ  women  in  manner  authorized  by  this  exception,  and 
that  such  employment  will  not  injure  the  health  of  the  women  employed,  he  may  by 
order  made  under  this  part  of  this  act  extend  this  exception  to  such  factories  or  work- 
shops or  parts  thereof. 

57.  Where  it  appears  to  a  secretary  of  state  that  factories  driven  by  water  power 
are  liable  to  be  stopped  by  drought  or  flood,  he  may,  by  order  made  under  this  part 
of  this  act,  grant  to  such  factories  a  special  exception  permitting  the  employment  of 
young  persons  and  women  during  a  period  of  employment  flrom  6  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing until  7  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  on  such  conditions  as  he  may  think  proper,  but 
80  as  that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  the  meal  hours  by  this  act  provided,  nor  be 
so  employed  on  Saturday,  and  that  as  regards  factories  liable  to  be  stopped  by  drought, 
such  special  exception  shall  not  extend  to  more  than  ninety-six  days  in  any  period  of 
twelve  months,  and  as  regards  factories  liable  to  be  stopped  by  floods,  such  special 
exception  shall  not  extend  to  more  than  forty-eight  days  in  any  period  of  twelve 
months.  This  overtime  shall  not  extend  in  any  case  beyond  the  time  already  lost  ■ 
during  the  previous  twelve  months. 

d  NIGHT  WOKE. 

58.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  prevent  the  employment,  in  factories  and  workshops  to 
which  this  exception  applies,  of  male  young  persons  during  the  night,  if  they  are 
employed  in  accordance  with  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  The  period  of  employment  shall  not  exceed  twelve  consecutive  hours,  and  shall 
begin  and  end  at  the  hours  specified  in  the  notice  in  this  act  mentioned. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  Part  1  of  this  act  with  respect  to  the  allowance  of  times  for 
meals  to  young  persons  during  the  period  of  employment  shall  be  observed  with  the 
necessary  modifications  as  to  the  I'our  at  which  the  times  allowed  for  meals  are  fixed, 

(3)  A  male  young  person  employed  during  any  part  of  the  night  shall  not  be  em- 
ployed during  any  part  of  the  twelve  hours  preceding  or  succeeding  the  period  of 
employment. 

(4)  A  male  young  person  shall  not  be  employed  on  more  than  six  nights,  or  in  the 
case  of  blast  furnaces  or  paper  mills  seven  nights  in  any  two  weeks. 

The  provisions  of  this  act  with  respect  to  the  period  of  employment  on  Saturday, 
and  with  respect  to  the  allowance  to  young  ijersous  of  eight  half  holidays  m  every 
year  or  of  whole  holidays  in  lieu  of  them,  shall  not  apply  to  a  male  young  person  em- 
ployed in  day  and  night  turns  in  pursuance  of  this  exception. 

This  exception  applies  to  the  factories  and  workshops  specified  in  Part  6  of  the  third 
schedule  to  this  act. 

Where  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  secretary  of  itate  that  in  any  class  of 
non-textile  factories  or  workshops  or  parts  thereof  it  is  necessary,  by  reason  of  the 
nature  of  the  business  requiring  the  process  to  be  carried  on  throughout  the  night, 
to  employ  male  young  persons  of  sixteen  years  of  age  or  upwards  at  night,  and  that 
such  employment  will  not  injure  the  health  of  the  male  young  person  employed,  he 
may  by  order  made  under  this  part  of  this  act  extend  this  exception  to  such  factories 
or  workshops  or  parts  thereof,  so  far  as  regards  young  persons  of  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  or  upwards. 

59.  In  a  factory  or  workshop  in  which  the  process  of  printing  newspapers  is  car- 
ried on  on  not  more  than  two  nights  in  the  week,  nothing  in  this  act  shall  prevent 
the  employment  of  a  male  young  person  of  sixteen  years  of  age  and  upwards  at  night 
during  not  more  than  two  nights  in  a  week,  as  if  he  were  no  longer  a  young  person. 

60.  In  glass  works  nothing  in  this  act  shall  prevent  any  male  young  person  from 
working  according  to  the  accustomed  hours  of  the  works,  if  he  is  employed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  conditions,  namely : 

(1)  The  total  number  of  hours  of  the  periods  of  employment  shall  not  exceed  sixty 
in  any  one  week. 
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(2)  The  periods  of  employment  for  any  such  young  person  sliall  not  exceed  fourteen 
hours  in  four  separate  turns  per  week,  or  twelve  hours  in  five  separate  turns  per  week, 
or  ten  hours  in  six  separate  turns  per  week,  or  any  leas  number  of  hours  in  the  accus- 
tomed number  of  separate  turns  per  week,  so  that  such  number  of  turns  do  not  ex- 
ceed nine. 

(3)  Such  young  person  shall  not  work  in  any  turn  without  an  interval  of  time  not 
less  than  one  full  turn. 

(4)  There  shall  be  allowed  to  such  young  person  during  each  turn  (so  far  as  is  prac- 
ticable) the  like  times  for  meals  as  are  required  by  this  act  te  be  allowed  in  any  other 
non-textile  factory  or  workshop.  ' 

(4)  Special  exception  for  domeatio  and  certain  other  factories  and  workshops. 

61.  The  provisions  of  this  act  which  relate — 

(1)  To  the  cleanlineas  (including  limewashing,  painting,  varnishing,  and  washing), 
or  to  the  freedom  from  effluvia,  or  to  the  overcrowding,  or  ventilation  of  a  factory  or 
workshop. 

(2)  To  all  children,  young  persons,  and  women  employed  in  a  factory  or  workshop 
having  the  times  allowed  for  meals  at  the  same  hour  of  the  day,  or  during  any  part 
of  the  times  allowed  for  meals  in  a  factory  or  workshop  being  employed  in  the  fac- 
tory or  workshop  or  being  allowed  to  remain  in  any  room. 

(3)  To  the  affixing  of  any  notice  or  abstract  in  a  factory  or  workshop ;  or  specify- 
ing any  matter  in  tbe  notice  so  affixed. 

(4)  To  the  allowance  of  any  holidays  to  a  child,  young  person,  or  woman. 

(5)  To  the  sending  notice  of  accidents;  shall  not  apply,  (a)  where  persons  are  em- 
ployed at  home,  that  is  to  say,  to  a  private  house,  room,  or  place  which,  though  used 
as  a  dwelling,  is  by  reason  of  the  work  carried  on  there  a  factory  or  workshop  within 
the  meaning  of  this  act,  and  in  which  neither  steam,  water,  nor  other  mechanical 
power  is  used,  and  in  which  the  only  persons  employed  are  members  of  the  same 
family  dwelling  there;  or  (6)  to  a  workshop  which  is  conducted  on  the  system  of  not 
employing  children  or  young  persons  therein,  and  the  occupier  of  which  has  served 
on  an  inspector  notice  of  his  intention  to  conduct  his  workshop  on  that  system.  And 
the  provisions  of  this  act  with  respect  to  certificates  of  fitness  for  employment  shall 
apply  to  any  such  private  house,  room,  or  place  as  aforesaid,  which  by  reason  of  the 
nature  of  the  work  carried  on  there  is  a  factory,  as  if  the  same  were  a  workshop 
within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  and  not  a  factory. 

Where  the  occupier  of  a  workshop  has  served  on  an  inspector  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  conduct  that  workshop  on  the  system  of  not  employing  children  or- young  per- 
sons therein,  the  workshop  shall  be  deemed  for  all  the  purposes  of  this  act  to  be  con- 
ducted on  the  said  system  until  the  occupier  chano;es  it,  and  no  change  shall  be  made 
until  the  occupier  has  served  on  the  inspector  notice  of  his  intention  to  change  the 
system,  and  until  the  change  a  child  or  young'  person  employed  in  the  worksho;^  shall 
he  deemed  to  be  employed  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act.  A  change  in  the 
said  system  shall  not  he  made  oftener  than  once  a  quarter,  unless  for  special  cause 
allowed  in  writing  by  an  inspector. 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  exempt  a  bakehouse  from  the  provisions  of  this  act 
with  respect  to  cleanliness  (including  limewashing,  painting,  varnishing,  and  wash- 
ing), or  to  freedom  from  effluvia. 

62.  The  regulations  of  this  act  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  women  shall  not 
apply  to  flax  scutch  mills  which  are  conducted  on  thQ  system  of  not  employing  either 
children  or  young  persons  therein,  and  which  are  worked  intermittently,  and  for 
periods  only  which  do  not  exceed  in  the  whole  six  months  in  any  year.  A  flax  scu*.oh 
mill  shall  not  he  deemed  to  be  conducted  on  the  system  of  not  employing  therein 
either  children  or  young  persons  until  the  occupier  has  served  on  an  inspector  notice 
of  his  intention  to  conduct  such  mill  on  that  system. 

(5)  Supplemental  as  to  special  provisions. 

63.  Where  it  appears  to  a  secretary  of  state  that  the  adoption  of  any  special  means 
or  provision  for  the  cleanliness  or  ventilation  of  a  factory  or  workshop  is  required  for 
the  protection  of  the  health  of  any  child,  young  person,  or  woman  employed,  m  pur- 
suance of  an  exception  under  this  part  of  this  act,  either  for  a  longer  period  than  is 
otherwise  allowed  by  this  act,  or  at  night,  he  may  by  order  made  under  this  part  of 
this  act  direct  that  the  adoption  of  such  means  or  provision  shall  be  a  condition  of 
such  employment;  and  if  it  appears  to  a  secretary  of  state  that  the  ado.ptiou  of  any 
such  means  or  provision  is  no  longer  required,  or  is,  having  regard  to  all  the  circum- 
stances, inexpedient,  he  may,  by  order  made  nnder  this  part  of  this  act,  rescind  the 
order  directing  such  adoption  without  prejudice  to  the  subsequent  making  of  another 
ord  fir 

64.  Where  an  exception  has  been  granted  or  extended  under  this  part  of  this  act 
by  an  order  of  a  secretary  of  state,  and  it  appears  to  a  secretary  of  state  that  such 
exception  is  iigurious  to  the  health  of  the  children,  young  persons,  or  women  em- 
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ployed  in,  or  is  no  longer  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  business  in,  the  class  of 
factories  or  workshops  or  parts  thereof  to  which  the  said  exception  was  so  granted  or 
extended,  he  may  by  an  order  made  under  this  part  of  this  act  rescind  the  grant  or 
extension,  without  prejudice  to  tlie  subsequent  mailing  of  another  order. 

t)5.  Wliere  a  secretary  of  sfate  has  power  to  make  an  order  under  this  part  of  this 
act,  tlio  following  provisions  shall  apply  to  that  order: 

(1)  The  order  shall  he  under  the  band  of  the  secretary  of  state  and  shall  he  pub- 
lished in  the  London  Gazette,  and  shall  come  into  operation  at  the  date  of  such  pnb- 
lication  in  the  London  Gazette,  or  at  any  later  date  mentioned  in  the  order. 

(2)  The  order  may  be  temporary  or  permanent,  conditional  or  unconditional,  and 
■whether  extending  a  prohibition  or  exception,  granting  an  exception,  directing  the 
adoption  of  any  means  or  provisions,  or  rescinding  a  previous  order,  or  affecting  any 
other  thing,  may  do  so  either  wholly  or  partly. 

(3)  The  order  shall  be  laid  as  soon  as  may  be  before  both  houses  of  Parliament,  and 
if  either  house  of  Parliament,  within  the  necxt  forty  days  after  the  same  has  been  so 
laid  before  such  house,  resolve  that  such  order  ought  to  be  annulled,  the  same  shall 
after  the  date  of  such  resolution  be  of  no  effect,  without  prejudice  to  the  validity  of 
anything  done  in  the  meantime  under  such  order  or  to  the  making  of  any  new  order. 

(4)  The  order,  wliile  it  is  in  force,  shall,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  tenor  thereof, 
apply  as  if  it  formed  part  of  the  enactment  which  provides  for  the  extension  or  grant 
or  otherwise  for  making  the  order. 

66.  An  occupier  of  a  factory  or  workshop,  not  less  than  seven  days  before  he  avails 
himself  of  any  special  exception  under  this  part  of  this  act,  shall  serve  on  an  inspector, 
and  (except  in  the  case  of  a  factory  or  workshop  to  which  the  i)rovisions  of  this  act 
with  respect  to  tl\6  affixing  of  notices  do  not  apply)  affix  in  his  factory  or  workshop 
notice  of  his  intention  so  to  avail  himself,  and  whilst  he  avails  himself  of  the  excep- 
tion shall  keep  the  notice  so  affixed. 

Before  the  service  of  such  notice  on  the  inspector  the  special  exception  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  apply  to  the  factory  or  workshop,  and  after  the  service  of  such  notice  on 
the  inspector  it  shall  not  be  competent  in  any  proceeding  under  this  act  for  the  occu- 
pier to  prove  that  such  special  exception  does  not  apply  to  his  factory  or  workshop, 
unless  he  has  previously  served  on  an  inspector  notice  that  ho  no  longer  intends  to 
avail  himself  of  such  special  exception. 

The  notice  so  served  and  affixed  shall  specify  the  hours  for  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  period  of  employment,  and  the  times  to  be  allowed  for  meals  to  every  child, 
young  person,  and  woman  where  they  differ  from  the  ordinary  hours  or  times. 

An  occupier  of  a  factory  or  workshop  shall  enter  in  the  prescribed  register,  and  re- 
port to  an  inspector,  the  prescribed  particulars  respecting  the  employment  of  a  child, 
young  person,  or  woman  in' pursuance  of  an  exception,  but  such  entry  and  report  need 
not  be  made  in  the  case  of  a  factory  or  workshop  to  which  the  provisions  of  this  act 
with  respect  to  the  affixing  of  notices  do  not  apply,  except  so  far  as  may  be  from 
time  to  time  prescribed  by  a  secretary  of  state. 

Where  the  occupier  of  a  factory  or  workshop  avails  himself  of  an  exception  under 
this  part  of  this  act,  and  a  condition  for  availing  himself  of  such  exception  (whether 
specified  in  this  part  of  this  act,  or  in  an  order  of  a  secretary  of  state  made  under  this 
part  of  thisact)  is  not  observed  in  that  factory  or  workshop,  then  (1)  if  such  condition 
relates  to  the  cleanliness,  ventilation,  or  overcrowding  of  the  factory  or  workshop, 
the  factory  or  workshop  shall  be  deemed.^not  to  be  kept  in  conformity  with  this  act; 
and  (-2)  in  any  other  case  a  child,  young 'person,  or  woman  employed  m  the  factory  or 
■wprkshop,  in  alleged  pursuance  of  the  said  exception,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  employed 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. . 

Part  III.— Administkation,  penalties,  and  legal  proceedings. 
(1)  Inspection.  . 

67.  A  secretary  of  state  from  time  to  time,  with  the  approval  of  the  treasury  as  to 
numbers  and  salaries,  may  appoint  such  inspectors  (under  whatever  title  he  may  from 
time  to  time  fix)  and  such  clerks  and  servants  as  he  may  think  necessary  for  the  exe- 
cution of  this  act,  and  may  assign  to  them  their  duties  and  award  them  their  salaries, 
and  may  constitute  a  principal  inspector  with  an  office  in  London,  and  may  regulate 
the  cases  and  manner  in  which  the  inspectors,  or  any  of  them,  are  to  execute  and  per- 
form the  powers  and  duties  of  inspectors  under  this  act,  and  may  remove  such  inspect- 
ors, clerks,  and  servants. 

The  salaries  of  the  inspectors,  clerks,  and  servants,  and  the  expenses  incurred  by 
them  or  by  a  secretary  of  state  in  the  execution  of  this  act,  shall  be  paid  out  of  moneys 
provided  by  Parliament. 

Notice  of  the  appointment  of  every  such  inspector  shall  be  published  iu  the  London 
Gazette. 
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A  person  who  is  the  occupier  of  a  factory  or  workshop,  or  is  directly  or  indirectly 
iaterested  therein  or  in  any  process  or  business  carried  on  therein,  or  in  a  patent  con- 
nected therewith,  or  is  employed  in  or  about  a  factory  or  workshop,  shall  not  act  as 
an  inspector  under  this  act.  ■ 

An  inspector  under  this  act  shall  not  be  liable  to  serve  in  any  parochial  or  municipal 
office. 

Such  annual  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  inspectors  as  the  secretary  of  state 
from  time  to  time  directs  shall  be  laid  before  both  houses  of  Pjirliament. 

A  reference  in  this  act  to  an  inspector  refers,  unless  it  is  otherwise  expressed,  to  an 
inspector  appointed  in  pursuance  of  this  section,  and  a  notice  or  other  document 
required  by  this  act  to  be  sent  to  an  inspector  shall  be  sent  to  such  inspector  as  a 
secretary  of  state  from  time  to  time  directs,  by  declaration  published  iu  the  liondon 
Gazette,  or  otherwise,  as  be  thinks  expedient  for  making  the  same  known  to  all  perr 
sous  interesttd. 

ti8.  An  inspector  under  this  act  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  the  execution  of  this  act, 
have  power  to  do  all  or  any  of  the  following  things,  namely: 

(1)  To  enter,  inspect,  and  examine,  at  all  reasonable  times,  by  day  and  night,  a 
factory  and  a  workshop,  and  every  part  thereof,  when  he  has  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  that  any  person  is  employed  therein,  and  to  enter  by  day  any  place  which  he 
h;is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  to  be  a  factory  or  workshop. 

(2)  To  take  with  him  in  either  c.ise  a  constable  into  a  factory  in  which  he  has  rea- 
sonable cause  to  apprehend  any  serious  obstruction  in  the  execution  of  his  duty. 

(3)  To  require  the  production  of  the  registers,  certificates,  notices,  and  documents 
kept  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  and  to  inspect,  examine,  and  copy  the  same. 

(4)  To  make  such  examination  and  inquiry  as  may  be  necessary  to  ascertain 
whether  the  enactments  for  the  time  being  iu  force,  relating  to  public  health  and 
the  enactments  of  this  act,  are  complied  with,  so  far  as  respects  the  factory  or  work- 
shop and  the  persons  employed  therein. 

(5)  To  enter  any  school  in  which  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  children 
employed  in  a  factory  or  workshop  are  for  the  time  being  educated. 

(6)  To  examine  either  alone  or  in  the  presence  of  any  other  person,  as  he  thinks  fit, 
with  respect  to  matters  under  this  act,  every  person  whom  he  finds  in  a  factory  or 
workshop,  or  such  a  school  as  aforesaid,  or  whom  he  has  reasonable  cauAe  to  believe 
to  be  or  to  have  been  within  the  preceding  two  months  employed  in  a  factory  or 
workshop,  and  to  require  such  person  to  be  so  examined,  and  to  sign  a  declaration  of 
the  truth  of  the  matters  respecting  which  he  is  so  examined. 

(7)  To  exercise  such  other  powers  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  this  act  iuto 
effect. 

The  occupier  of  every  factory  and  workshop,  his  agents  and  servants,  shall  furnish 
the  means  required  by  an  inspector  as  necessary  for  an  entry,  inspection,  examination, 
inquiry,  or  the  exercise  of  his  powers  under  this  act  iu  relation  to  such  factory  and 
workshop. 

Evei^  person  who  willfully  delays  an  inspector  in  the  exercise  of  any  power  under 
this  section,  or  who  fails  to  comply  with  a  requisition  of  an  inspector  in  pursuance 
of  this  section,  or  to  produce  any  certificate  or  document  which  he  is  required  by,  or 
in  pursuance  of,  this  act  to  produce,  or  who  conceals  or  prevents  a  child,  young  per- 
son, or  woman  from  appearinj'  before  or  being  examined  by  an  inspector,  or  attempts 
so  to  conceal  or  prevent  a  child,  young  person,  or  woman,  shall  be  deemed  to  obstruct 
an  inspector  in  the  execution  of  his  duties  under  this  act:  Provided  always,  That  no 
one  shall  be  required  under  this  section  to  answer  any  question  or  to  give  any  evi- 
dence tending  to  criminate  himself. 

Where  an  inspector  is  obstructed  iu  the  execution  of  his  duties  under  this  act,  the 
person  obstructing  him  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £5;  and  where  an 
inspector  is  so  obstructed  in  a  factory  or  workshop,  the  occupier  of  that  factory  or 
workshop  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £5,  or  where  the  offense  is  commit- 
ted at  night,  £20;  and  where  an  inspector  is  so  obstructed  iu  a  factory  or  workshop 
within  the  moaning  of  section  16  of  this  act,  the  occupier  shall  be  liable  to  a  fiiie  not 
exceeding  £1,  or  where  the  offense  is  committed  at  night,  £5. 

69.  An  inspector  before  entering,  in  pursnance  of  the  powers  conferred  by  this  act, 
without  the  consent  of  the  occupier,  any  room  or  place  actuHlly  used  as  a  dwelling 
as  well  as  for  a  factory  or  workshop,  shall,  on  an  affidavit  or  statutory  declaration  of 
facts  and  reasons,  obtain  written  authority  so  to  do  from  a  secretary  of  state,  or  such 
warrant  as  is  hereinafter  mentioned  from  a  justice  of  ihe  peace. 

The  affidavit  or  statutory  declaration  above  mentioned  may  be  inspected  or  pro- 
duced in  evidence  in  all  respects  the  same  as  an  information  on  oath  before  a  justice. 

A  justice  of  the  peace,  if  satisfied  by  information  on  oath  that  there  is  reasonable 
canse  to  suppose  that  any  enactment  of  this  act  is  ooniravened  in  any  such  room  or 
place  as  aforesaid,  may  in  his  discretion  grant  a  warrant  under  his  hand  authorizing 
the  inspector  named  therein  at  any  time  within  the  period  named  therein,  but  not 
exceeding  one  month  from  the  date  thereof,  to  enter,  iu  pursuance  of  this  act,  the 
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room  or  place  named  in  tlie  warrant,  and  exercise  therein  the  powers  of  inspection 
and  examination  conferred  by  this  act,  and  the  fines  and  provisions  of  this  act  with 
respect  to  obstruction  of  an  inspector  shall  apply  accordingly. 

70.  Every  inspector  under  this  act  shall  be  furnished  with  the  prescribed  certificate 
of  his  appointment,  and  on  applying  for  admission  to  a  factory  or  workshop  shall,  if 
required,  produce  to  the  occupier  the  said  certificate. 

Every  person  who  forges  or  counterfeits  any  such  certificate,  or  makes  use  of  any 
forged,  counterfeited,  or  false  certificate,  or  personates  the  inspector  named  in  any 
Buch  certificate,  or  falsely  pretends  to  be  an  inspector  under  this  act,  shall  be  liable 
to  be  imprisoned  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months,  with  or  without  hard 
labor. 

(2)   Certifying  surgeons. 

71.  Where  there  is  no  certifying  surgeon  resident  withiu  three  miles  of  a  factory  or 
workshop,  the  poor  law  medical  officer  shall  be  for  the  time  being  the  certifying  sur- 
geon under  this  act  for  such  factory  or  workshop.  • 

72.  Subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  made  by  a  secretary  of 
state,  an  inspector  may  from  time  to  time  a/ppoint  a  sufficient  number  of  duly  regis- 
tered medical  practitioners  to  be  certifying  surgeons  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  and 
may  from  time  to  time  revoke  any  such  appointment. 

Every  appointment  and  revocation  of  appointment  of  a  certifying  surgeon  may  be 
annulled  by  a  secretary  of  state  upon  appeal  to  him  for  that  purpose. 

A  surgeon  who  is  the  occupier  of  a  factory  or  workshop,  or  is  directly  or  indirectly 
interested  therein,  or  in  any  process  or  business  carried  on  therein,  or  in  a  patent 
connected  therewith,  shall  not  be  a  certifying  surgeon  for  that  factory  or  workshop. 

A  secretary  of  state  may  from  time  to  time  make  rules  for  the  guidance  of  certifying 
surgeons,  and  for  the  particulars  to  be  registered  respecting  their  visits,  and  for  the 
forms  of  certificates  and  other  documents  to  be  used  by  them. 

73.  A  certificate  of  fitness  for  employment  shall  not  be  granted  for  the  purposes  of 
this  act,  except  upon  personal  examination  of  the  person  named  therein. 

A  certifying  surgeon  shall  not  examine  a  child  or  young  person  for  the  purposes  of 
a  certificate  of  fitness  for  employment,  or  sign  any  such  certificate,  elsewhere  than  at 
the  factory  or  workshop  where  such  child  or  young  person  is  or  is  about,  to  be  em- 
ployed, unless  the  number  of  children  and  young  persons  employed  in  that  factory  or 
workshop  are  less  than  five,  or  unless  for  some  special  reason  allowed  in  writing  by 
an  inspector. 

If  a  certifying  surgeon  refuses  to  grant  for  any  person  examined  by  him  a  certifi- 
cate of  fitness  for  employment,  he  shall  when  required  give  in  writing  and  sign  the 
reasons  for  such  refusal. 

74.  With  respect  to  the  fees  to  be  paid  to  certifying  surgeons  in  respect  of  the  ex- 
amination of,  and  grant  of  certificates  of  fitness  for  employment  for,  children  and 
young  persons  in  factories  or  workshops,  the  following  provisions  shall  have  effect : 

(1)  The  occupier  may  agree  with  the  certifying  surgeon  as  to  the  amount  of  such 
fees. 

(2)  In  the  absence  of  any  such  agreement  the  fees  shall  be  those  named  in  the  fol- 
lowing scale  :  When  the  examination  is  at  a  factory  or  workshop  not  exceeding  one 
mile  from  the  surgeon's  residence,  2s.  6d.  for  each  visit  and  6d.  for  each  person  after 
the  first  five  examined  at  that  visit ;  when  the  examination  is  at  a  factory  or  work- 
shop more  than  one  mile  from  the  surgeon's  residence,  the  above  fees  and  an  addi- 
tional 6d.  for  each  complete  half  mile  over  and  above  the  mile ;  when  the  examination 
is  not  at  the  factory  or  workshop,  hut  at  the  residence  of  the  surgeon,  or  at  some 
place  appointed  by  the  surgeon  for  the  purpose,  and  which  place,  as  well  as  the  day 
and  hour,  appointed  for  the  purpose  shall  be  published  in  the  prescribed  manner,  Gd. 
for  each  person  examined. 

(3)  The  occupier  shall  pay  the  fees  on  the  completion  of  the  examination,  or  if  any 
certificates  are  granted  at  the  time  at  which  the  surgeon  signs  the  certificates,  or  ait 
any  other  time  directed  by  an  inspector. 

(4)  The  occupier  may  deduct  the  fee  or  any  part  thereof,  not  exceeding  iu  any  ease 
threepence,  from  the  wages  of  the  person  for  whom  the  certificate  was  granted. 

(5)  A  secretary  of  state  may  from  time  to  time,  if  he  think  it  expedient,  alter  any 
fees  fixed  by  this  section. 

(3)  Miscellaneous. 

75.  Every  person  shall,  within  one  month  after  he  begins  to  occupy  a  factory,  serve 
on  an  inspector  a  written  notice  containing  the  name  of  the  factory,  the  place  where 
it  is  situate,  the  address  to  which  he  desires  his  letters  to  be  addressed,  the  nature  of 
the  work,  the  nature  aud  amount  of  the  moving  power  therein,  and  the  name  of  the 
firm  under  which  the  business  of  the  factory  is  to  be  carried  on,  and  in  default  shall 
he  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  pounds. 
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76.  Where  an  inspector,  by  notice  in  writing,  names  a  public  clock,  or  some  other 
clock  open  to  public  view,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  period  of  employment  in 
a  factory  or  workshop,  the  period  of  employment  and  times  allowed  for  meals  for 
children,  young  persons,  and  women  in  that  factory  or  workshop  shall  be  regulated 
by  that  clock,  which  shall  be  specified  in  the  notice  affixed  in  the  factory  or  workshop. 

77.  The  occupier  of  every  factory  and  workshop  to  which  this  section  applies  shall 
keep  in  the  prescribed  form  and  with  the  prescribed  particulars  registers  of  the  chil- 
dren and  young  persons  employed  in  that  factory  or  workshop,  and  of  their  employ- 
ment, and  of  other  matters  under  this  act. 

The  occupier  of  a  factory  or  workshop  shall  send  to  an  inspector  such  extracts  from 
any  register  kept  in  pursuance  of  this  act  as  the  inspector  from  time  to  time  requires 
for  the  execution  of  his  duties  under  this  act. 

This  section  applies  to  every  factory  and  workshop  in  which  a  child  or  young  per- 
son under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  is,  for  the  time  being,  prohibited  under  this  act  from 
being  employed  without  a  certificate  of  fitness  for  employment. 

Where  by  reason  of  the  number  of  children  and  young  persons  employed  in  a  factory 
or  workshop  to  which  this  section  does  not  for  the  time  being  apply,  or  otherwise,  it 
seems  expedient  to  a  secretary  of  state  so  to  do,  he  may  order  the  occupier  of  that 
factory  or  workshop  to  keep  a  register  under  this  section,  with  power  to  rescind  such 
order,  and  while  such  order  is  in  force  this  section  shall  apply  to  that  factory  or  work- 
shop. 

In  the  event  of  a  contravention  of  this  section  in  a  factory  or  workshop,  the  occu- 
pier of  thp.  factory  or  workshop  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  forty  shillings. 

78.  There  shall  be  afBxed  at  the  entrance  of  a  factory  and  a  workshop,  and  in  such 
other  parts  thereof  as  an  inspector  for  the  time  being  directs,  and  be  constantly  kept 
80  affixed  in  the  prescribed  form  and  in  such  position  as  to  be  easily  read  by  the  per- 
sons employed  in  the  factory  or  workshop,  (1)  the  prescribed  abstract  of  this  act ; 
(2)  a  notice  of  the  name  and  address  of  the  prescribed  inspector;  (3)  a  notice  of  the 
name  and  address  of  the  certifying  surgeon  for  the  district:  (4)  a  notice  of  the  clock 
(if  any)  by  which  the  period  of  employment  and  times  for  meals  in  the  factory  or 
workshop  are  regulated ;  (5)  every  notice  and  document  required  by  this  act  to  be 
affixed  in  the  factory  or  workshop. 

In  the  event  of  a  contravention  of  this  section  in  a  factory  or  workshop,  the  occu- 
pier of  the  factory  or  workshop  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  forty  shillings. 

79.  Any  notice,  order,  requisition,  summons,  and  document  under  this  act  may  be  in 
writing  or  print,  or  partly  in  writing  and  partly  in  print. 

Auy  notice,  order,  requisition,  summons,  and  document  required  or  authorized  to 
be  served  or  sent  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  may  be  served  and  sent  by  delivering 
the  same  to  or  at  the  residence  of  the  person  on  or  to  whom  it  is  to  be  served  or  sent, 
or,  where  that  person  is  the  occupier  of  a  factory  or  workshop,  by  delivering  the 
same  or  a  true  cupy  thereof  to  his  agent  or  to  some  person  in  such  factory  or  work- 
shop ;  it  may  also  be  served  or  sent  by  post  by  a  prepaid  letter,  and  if  served  or  sent 
by  post  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  served  and  received  respectively  at  the  time 
when  the  letter  containing  the  same  would  be  delivered  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
post,  and  in  proving  such  service  or  sending  it  shall  be  sufiicient  to  prove  that  it  was 
properly  addressed  and  put  in  the  post ;  and  where  it  is  required  to  be  served  on  or 
sent  to  the  occupier  of  a  factory  or  workshop,  it  shall  be  deemed  to  be  properly  ad- 
dressed if  addressed  to  the  occupier  of  such  factory  or  workshop  at  the  factory  or 
workshop,  with  the  addition  of  the  proper  postal  address,  but  without  naming  the 
person  who  is  the  occupier. 

fcO.  Any  act  for  the  time  being  in  force  relating  to  weights  and  measures  shall  ex- 
tend to  weights,  measnres,  scales,  balances,  steelyards,  and  weighing  machines  used 
in  a  factory  or  workshop  in  checking  or  ascertaining  the  wages  of  auy  person  em- 
ployed therein,  in  like  manner  as  if  they  were  used  in  the  sale  of  goods,  and  as  if  such 
factory  or  workshop  were  a  place  where  goods  are  kept  for  sale,  and  such  act  shall 
apply  accordingly,  and  every  inspector  of,  or  other  person  authorized  to  inspect  or 
examine,  weights  and  measures,  shall  inspect,  stamp,  mark,  search  for,  and  examine 
the  said  weights  and  measures,  scales,  balances,  steelyards,  and  weighing  machines 
accordingly,  and  for  that  purpose  shall  have  the  same  i)0wers  and  duties  as  he  has  in 
relation  to  weights,  measures,  scales,  balances,  steelyards,  and  weighing  machines 
nsed  in  the  sale  of  goods. 

(4)  Fines. 

81.  If  a  factory  or  workshop  is  not  kept  in  conformity  with  this  act,  the  occupier 
thereof  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  ten  pounds. 

The  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  in  addition  to  or  instead  of  inflicting  such  fine, 
may  order  certain  means  to  be  adopted  by  the  occupier,  within  the  time  named  in  the 
order,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  his  factory  or  workshop  into  conformity  with  this 
act;  the  court  may,  upon  application,  enlarge  the  time  so  named,  but  if,  after  the  ex- 
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piration  of  the  time  as  oTiglnally  named  or  enlarged  by  subsequent  order,  the  order 
is  not  complied  with,  the  occupier  shall  he  liable  to  a  tine  not  exceeding  one  pound 
for  every  day  that  such  non-compliance  continues. 

82,  If  any  person  is  killed  or  siili'ers  any  bodily  injury  in  consequence  of  the  occupier 
of  a  factory  having  neglected  to  fence  any  iuachincry  required  by  or  in  pursuance  of 
this  act  to  be  securely  fenced,  or  having  neglected  to  maintain  such  fencing,  or  in 
cousequcnce  of  the  occupier  of  a  factory  or  workshop  having  neglected  to  fence  any 
■vat,  pan,  or  other  structure  required  by  or  in  pursuance  of  this  act  to  be  securely 
fenced,  or  having  neglected  to  maintain  such  fencing,  the  occupier  of  the  factory  or 
■workshop  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  uot  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds,  the  wliole  or 
any  part  of  which  may  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  injured  person  or  his  family, 
or  otherwise  as  a  secretary  of  state  determines: 

Provided  that  the  occupier  of  a  factory  shall  not  be  liable  to  a  fine  under  this  sec- 
tion if  au  information  against  him  ibr  not  fencing  the  part  of  the  machiuery,  or  the 
■vat,  pan,  or  other  structure,  by  which  the  death  or  bodily  injury  -was  inflicted,  has 
been  heard  and  dismissed  previous  to  the  time  when  the  death  or  bodily  injury  vfa* 
inflicted. 

8:1.  Where  a  child,  yonng  person,  or  woman  is  employed  in  a  factory  or  workshop 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  occupier  of  the  factory  or  workshop  shall 
be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  three,  or  if  the  offense  -ivas  committed  during  the 
night,  five  ponuds  for  each  child,  young  person,  or  woman  so  employed;  and  where 
a  child,  young  person,  or  woman  is  so  employed  in  a  factory  or  workshop  within  the 
meaning  of  section  sixteen  of  this  act,  the  occupier  shall  bo  liable  to  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding one,  or  if  the  offense  was  committed  during  the  night,  two  pounds  for  each 
child,  yonng  person,  or  woman  so  employed. 

A  child,  joiing  person,  or  woman  "ivho  is  not  allowed  times  for  meals  and  absence 
from  work  as  required  by  this  act,  or  during  any  part  of  the  times  allowed  for  meals 
and  absence  from  work  is,  in  contr.aventiou  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  employed  in 
the  factory  or  workshop  or  allowed  to  remain  in  any  room,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  em- 
ployed contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

84.  The  parent  of  a  child  or  yonng  person  shall,  (1)  if  such  child  or  young  person  is 
employed  in  a,  factory  or  workshop  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  be  liable  to 
a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty  shillings  for  each  ofiense,  unless  it  appears  to  the  court 
that  snch  offense  was  connnitted  without  the  consent,  connivance,  or  wilful  default 
of  such  parent ;  and  (2)  if  he  neglects  to  cause  such  child  to  attend  school  in  accord- 
ance with  this  act,  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty  shillings  for  each  offense, 

85.  Every  person  who  forges  or  counterfeits  any  certificate  for  the  purposes  of  this 
act  (for  the  forgery  or  counterfeiting  of  which  no  other  punishment  is  provided),  or 
who  gives  or  signs  any  such  certificate  knowing  the  same  to  be  false  in  any  material 
particular,  or  who  knowingly  utters  or  makes  use  of  any  certificate  so  forged,  counter- 
feited, or  false  as  aforesaid,  or  who  knowingly  utters  or  makes  use  of  as  applying  to 
any  person  a  certificate  wliich  does  not  so  apply,  or  who  personates  any  person  named 
in  a  certificate,  or  who  wilfully  connives  at  the  forging,  counterfeiting,  giving,  sign 
ing,  uttering,  making  use,  or  personating  as  aforesaid,  shall  he  liable  to  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty  pounds,  or  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  months 
with  or  without  hard  labor. 

Every  person  who  wilfully  makes  a  false  entry  in  any  register,  notice,  certificate, 
or  document  required  by  this  act  to  be  kept  or  served  or  sent,  or  who  wilfully  makes 
or  signs  a  false  declaration  under  this  act,  or  who  knowingly  makes  use  of  any  such 
false  entry. or  declaration,  shHll  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds,  or 
to  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  months  wither  without  hard  labor. 

86.  Where  an  offense  for  which  the  oecupierof  a  factory  or  workshop  is  liable  under 
this  act  to  a  fine,  has  in  fact  been  committed  by  some  agent,  servant,  -workmau,  or 
other  person,  such  agent,  scrvantj  workman,  or  other  person  shall  be  liable  to  the 
same  fine  as  if  he  were  the  occupier. 

87.  Where  the  occupier  of  a  factory  or  workshop  is  charged  with  an  offense  against 
this  act,  he  shall  be  entitled  upon  information  duly  laid  by  hiin  to  have  any  other 
person  whom  he  charges  as  the  actual  offender  brought  before  the  court  at  the  time 
appointed  for  hearing  the  charge ;  and  if,  after  the  commission  of  the  offense  has  been 
proved,  the  occupier  of  the  factory  or  workshop  proves  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court 
that  he  had  used  due  diligence  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  act,  and  that  the  said 
other  person  had  committed  the  offense  in  question  without  his  knowledge,  consent, 
or  connivance,  the  said  other  person  shall  be  summarily  convicted  of  such  offense,  and 
the  occui)ier  shall  be  exempt  from  any  fine. 

When  it  is  made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  an  inspector  at  the  time  of  dis- 
covering the  offense,  that  the  occupier  of  the  factory  or  workshop  had  used  all  due 
diligence  to  eiifoi-cc  the  execution  of  this  act,  and  also  by  what  person  such  olFense 
had  been  committed,  and  also  that  it  had  been  committed  without  the  knowledge, 
consent,  or  connivance  of  the  occupier  and  iu  contravention  of  his  orders,  then  the 
inspector  shall  proceed  against  the  person  whom  he  believes  to  he  the  actual  offender 
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in  the  first  instance,  without  first  proceeding  against  the  occupier  of  the  factory  or 
workshop. 

88.  A  person  shall  not  be  liable  in  respect. of  a  repetition  of  the  same  kind  of  offense 
from  day  to  day  to  any  larger  amount  of  fines  than  the  highest  fine  fixed  by  this  act 
for  the  offense,  except  (o)  where  the  repetition  of  the  offense  occurs  after  an  infor- 
mation has  been  laid  for  the  previous  offense ;  or  (6)  where  the  offense  is  one  of  em- 
ploying two  or  more  children,  young  persons,  or  women  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

(5)  Legal  proceedings. 

80.  All  offenses  under  this  act  shall  be  prosecuted,  and  all  fines  under  this  act  shall 
be  recovered,  on  summary  conviction  before  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  in  manner 
provided  by  the  summary  jurisdiction  acts. 

A  Bummar^r  order  may  be  made  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  by  a  court  of  summary 
jurisdiction  in  manner  provided  by  the  summary  jurisdiction  acts. 

AH  tines  imposed  iu  pursuance  of  this  act  shall,  save  as  otherwise  expressly  provided 
by  this  act,  be  paid  into  the  exchequer. 

The  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  when  hearing  and  determining  a  ease  arising 
under  this  act,  shall  be  constituted  either  of  two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace  sitting 
at  some  court  or  public  place  at  which  justices  are  for  the  time  being  accustomed  to 
assemble  for  the  purpose  of  holding  petty  sessions. or  of  some  magistrate  or  ofBcer 
sitting  alone  or  with  others  at  some  court  or  other  place  appointed  for  the  public  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  for  the  time  being  empowered  Ijy  law  to  do  aloue  any  act 
authorized  to  be  done  by  more  than  one  justice  of  tlie  peace. 

Where  a  proceeding  is  taken  before  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  with  respect 
to  an  offense  against  this  act  alleged  to  be  committed  in  or  with  reference  to  a  factory 
or  workshop,  the  occupier  of  that  factory  or  workshop,  and  the  father,  son,  or  brother 
of  such  occupier,  shall  not  be  qualified  to  act  as  a  member  of  such  court. 

90.  If  any  person  feels  aggrieved  by  a  conviction  or  order  made  by  a  court  of  sum- 
mary jurisdiction  on  determining  an  information'or  complaint  under  this  act,  he  may 
appeal  therefrom ;  subject,  in  England,  to  the  conditions  and  regulations  following : 

(1)  The  appeal  shall  be  made  to  the  next  practicable  court  of  general  or  quarter 
sessions  having  jurisdiction  in  the  county  or  place  in  which  the  decision  of  the  court 
was  given,  holden  not  less  than  twenty-one  days  after  the  day  on  which  such  decisioh 
was  given. 

(2)  The  appellant  shall,  within  ten  days  after  the  day  on  which  the  decision  of  the 
conrt  was  given,  serve  notice  on  the  other  party  and  on  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  sum- 
mary jurisdiction  of  his  intention  to  appeal,  and  of  the  general  grounds  of  such  appeal. 

(35  The  appellant  shall,  within  three  days  after  such  notice  is  served,  enter  into  a 
recognizance  before  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  with  or  without  a  surety  or  sure- 
ties as  the  court  may  direct,  conditioned  to  appear  at  the  said  sessions  and  to  try  such 
appeal,  and  to  abide  the  judgment  of  the  court  thereon,  and  to  pay  such  costs  as  may 
he  awarded  by  the  court,  or  the  appellant  may,  if  the  court  of  summary  jurisdiction 
thinks  it  expedient,  instead  of  entering  into  a  recognizance  give  such  other  security 
by  deposit  of  money  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  or  otherwise 
as  the  conrt  deem  sndicient. 

(4)  AVhere  the  aijpellant  is  in  custod.y  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  may,  if  they 
think  fit,  on  the  appellant  entCTing  into  such  recognizance  or  giving  such  other 
secnrity  as  aforesaid,  release  him  from  custody. 

(5)  The  court  of  appeal  may  adjourn  the  hearing  of  the  appeal,  and  upon  the  hear- 
ing thereof  may  confirm,  reverse,  or  modify  the  decision  of  the  court  of  summary 
jurisdiction,  or  remit  the  matter  to  tbe  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  with  the  opinion 
of  the  conrt  of  appeal  thereon,  or  make  such  other  order  in  the  matter  as  the  court 
thinks  just. 

(6)  The  conrt  of  appeal  may  also  make  such  order  as  to  costs  to  be  paid  by  either 
party  as  the  court  thinks  just. 

■  (7)  Whenever  a  decision  is  reversed  by  the  court  of  appeal  the  clerk  of  the  peace 
shall  indorse  on  the  conviction  or  order  appealed  against  a  memorandum  that  the 
same  has  been  quashed,  and  whenever  any  copy  or  certificate  of  such  conviction  or 
order  is  made,  a  copy  of  such  memorandum  shall  be  added  thereto,  and  shall  be 
sofBcient  evidence  that  the  conviction  or  order  has  been  quashed,  in  every  case 
where  such  copy  or  certificate  would  be  sufficient  evidence  of  such  conviction  or 
order. 

(8)  Every  notice  in  writing  required  b.y  this  section  to  be  given  by  an  appellant 
may  he  signed  by  him  or  by  his  agent  on  his  behalf,  and  may  be  transmitted  in  » 
registered  letter  by  the  post  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
served  at  the  time  when  it  would  be  delivered  in  the  ordinary  course  of  post. 

91.  The  following  provisions  shall  have  effect  with  respect  to  summary  proceedings 
for  offenses  and  fines  under  this  act: 

(1)  The  information  shall  be  laid  withiu  two  months,  or  where  the  offense  is  pun- 
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ishable  at  discretion  by  imprisonment,  or  is  a  breach  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
with  respect  to  holidays,  within  three  months  after  the  commission  of  the  offense. 

(2)  The  description  of  an  offense  in  the  words  of  this  act,  or  in  similar  words,  shall 
be  sufficient  in  law. 

(3)  Any  exception,  exemption,  proviso,  excuse,  or  qualification,  whether  it  does  or 
not  accompany  the  description  of  the  oli'ense  in  this  act,  may  be  proved  by  the  de- 
fendant, but  need  not  be  specified  or  negatived  in  the  information,  and  if  so  specified 
or  negatived  no  proof  in  relation  to  the  matters  so  specified  or  negatived  shall  be 
required  on  the  part  of  the  informant. 

(4)  It  shall  be  sufficient  to  allege  that  a  factory  or  workshop  is  a  factory  or  work- 
shop within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  without  more. 

(5)  It  shall  be  sufficient  to  state  the  name  of  the  ostensible  occupier  of  the  factory 
or  workshop  or  the  ritle  of  the  firm  by  which  the  occupier  employing  persons  in  the 
factory  or  workshop  is  usually  known. 

(6)  A  conviction  or  order  made  in  any  matter  arising  under  this  act,  either  orig- 
inally or  on  appeal,  shall  not  be  quashed  for  want  of  form,  and  a  conviction  or  order 
made  by  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  against  which  a  person  is  authorized  by 
this  act  to  appeal  shall  not  be  removed  by  certiorari  or  otherwise,  either  at  the  in- 
fitance  of  the  crown  or  of  any  private  person,  into  a  superior  court,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  the  hearing  and  determination  of  a  special  case. 

9'.i.  If  a  person  is  found  in  a  factory ,.except  at  meal  times,  or  while  all  the  machin- 
•ery  of  the  factory  is  stopped,  or  for  the  sole  purpose  of  bringing  food  to  the  persons* 
employed  in  the  factory  between  the  hours  of  4  and  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  such 
person  shall,  until  the  contrary  is  proved,  be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  to 
have  been  then  employed  in  the  factory :  Provided,  That  yards,  playgrounds,  and 
places  open  to  the  public  view,  school-rooms,  waiting-rooms,  and  otherrooras  belong- 
ing to  the  factory  in  which  no  machinery  is  used  or  manufacturing  process  carried 
on,  shall  not  be  taken  to  be  any  part  of  the  factory  within  the  meaning  of  this  en- 
■actment ;  and  this  enactment  shall  not  apply  to  a  factory  or  workshop  to  which  the 
provisions  of  this  act  with  respect  to  the  affixing  of  notices  do  not  apply.  Where  a 
child  or  young  person  is,  in  the  opiuiori  of  the  court,  apparently  of -the  age  alleged 
by  the  informant,  it  shall  lie  on  the  defendant  to  prove  tliat  the  child  or  young  person 
is  not  of  that  age.  A  declaration  in  writing  by  a  certifying  surgeon  for  the  district 
that  he  has  personally  examined  a  person  employed  in  a  factory  or  workshop  in  that 
-district,  and  believes  him  to  be  under  the  age  set  forth  in  the  declaration,  shall  be 
admissible  in  evidence  of  the  age  of  that  person. 

A  copy  of  a  conviction  for  an  offense  against  this  act  purporting  to  be  certified  un- 
der the  hand  of  the  clerk  of  the  peace  having  the  custody  of  such  conviction  to  be  a 
true  copy  shall  be  receivable  as  evidence,  and  every  such  clerk  of  the  peace  sjiall, 
upon  the  written  request  of  an  inspector  and  payment  of  a  fee  of  one  shilling,  deliver 
to  him  a  copy  of  the  conviction  so  certified. 

Part  IV.— Definitions,  savings,  application  to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and 

REPEAL. 

I 
(1)  Definitions. 

93.  The  expression  "  textile  factory "  in  this  aqj  means  any  premises  wherein  or 
within  the  close  or  curtilage  of  which  steam,  water,  or  other  mechanical  power  is 
used  to  move  or  work  any  machinery  employed  in  preparing,  manufacturing,  or  fin- 
ishing, or  in  any  process  incident  to  the  mannfactureof,  cotton,  wool,  hair,  silk, flax, 
hemp,  jute,  tow,  china-grass,  coooanut  fiber,  or  other  like  material,  either  separately 
or  mixed  together,  or  mixed  with  any  other  material,  or  any  fabric  made  thereof: 
Provided,  That  print  works,  bleaching  and  dyeing  works,  lace  warehouses,  paper 
mills,  flax  scutch  mills,  rope  works,  and  hat  works  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  textile 
factories. 

The  expression  "  non-textile  factory"  in  this  act  means  (1)  any  works,  warehouses, 
furnaces,  mills,  foundries,  or  places  named  in  Part  1  of  the  fourth  schedule  to  this  act, 
<2)  also  any  premises  or  places  named  in  Part  2  of  the  said  schedule  wherein,  or  within 
the  close  or  curtilage  or  precincts  of  which,  steam,  water,  or  other  mechanical  power 
is  used  in  aid  of  the  manufacturing  process  carried  on  there,  (,3)  also  any  premises 
wherein,  or  within  the  close  or  curtilage  or  precincts  of  which,  any  manual  labor  is 
exercised  by  way  of  trade  or  for  purposes  of  gain  in  or  incidental  to  the  following 
purposes,  or  any  of  them  ;  that  is  to  say,  (a)  in  or  incidental  to  the  making  of  any 
article  or  part  of  any  article,  or  (b)  in  or  incidental  to  the  altering,  repairing,  orna- 
menting, or  finishing  of  any  article,  or  (e)  in  or  incidental  to  the  adapting  for  sale  of 
any  article,  and  wherein,  or  within  the  close  or  curtilage  or  precincts  of  which,  steam, 
water,  or  other  mechanical  power  is  used  in  aid  of  the  manufacturing  process  carried 
on  there. 
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The  expression  "factory  "  in  this  act  means  textile  factory  and  non-textile  factory, 
or  either  of  such  descriptions  of  factories. 

The  expression  "  workshop"  in  this  act  means  (1)  any  premises  or  places  named  in 
Part  2  of  the  fourth  schedule  to  this  act,  which  are  not  a  factory  within  the  meaning 
of  this  act,  (2)  also  any  premises,  room,  or  place  not  being  a  factory  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  act,  in  which  premises,  room,  or  place,  or  witbin  the  clo.se  or  curtilage  or 
precincts  of  which  premises,  any  manual  labor  is  exercised  by  way  of  trade  or  for 
purposes  of  gain  in  or  incidental  to  the  following  purposes  or  any  of  them  ;  that  is  to 
say,  (a)  in  or  incidental  to  the  making  of  any  article  or  part  of  any  article,  or  (6)  in 
or  incidental  to  the  altering,  repairing,  ornamenting,  or  finishing  of  any  article,  or 
(c)  in  or  incidental  to  the  adapting  for  sale  of  any  article,  and  to  which  or  over  which 
premises,  room,  or  place  the  employer  of  the  persons  working  therein  has  the  right  of 
access  or  control. 

A  part  of  a  factory  or  workshop  may  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  be  taken  to  be  a 
separate  factory  or  workshop ;  and  a  place  solely  used  as  a  dwelling  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  form  part  of  the  factory  or  workshop  for  the  pnrposes  of  this  act. 

Where  a  place  situate  within  the  close,  curtilage,  or  precincts  forming  a  factory  or 
workshop  is  solely  used  for  some  purpose  other  than  the  manufacturing  process  or 
handicraft  carried  on  in  the  factory  or  workshop,  such  place  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
form  part  of  that  factory  or  workshop  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  but  shall,  if  other- 
wise it  would  be  a  factory  or  workshop,  be  deemed  to  be  a  separate  factory  or  work- 
shop, and  be  regulated  accordingly. 

Any  premises  or  place  shall  not  be  excluded  from  the  definition  of  a  factory  or  work- 
shop by  reason  only  that  such  premises  or  place  are  or  is  in  the  open  air. 

This  act  shall  not  ajiply  to  such  workshops,  other  than  bakehouses,  as  are  con- 
ducted on  the  system  of  not  employing  any  child,  young  person,  or  woman  therein, 
but  save  as  aforesaid  applies  to  all  factories  and  workshops  as  before  defined,  inclu- 
sive of  factories  aud  workshops  belonging  to  the  crown :  Provided,  That  iu  case  of 
any  public  emergency  a  secretary  of  state  may  exempt  a  factory  or  workshop  belong- 
ing to  the  crown  from  this  act  to  the  extent  and  during  the  period  named  by  him. 

The  exercise  by  any  child  or  young  person  in  any  recognized  efficient  school  during 
a  portion  of  the  school  hours  of  any  manual  labor  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  such 
child  or  young  person  in  any  art  or  handicraft,  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  an  exercise 
of  manual  labor  for  the  purpose  of  gain  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

94.  A  child,  young  person,  or  woman  who  works  in  a  factory  or  workshop,  whether 
for  wages  or  not,  either  in  a  manufacturing  process  or  handicraft,  or  in  cleaning  any 
part  of  the  factory  or  workshop  used  for  any  manufacturing  process  or  handicraft,  or 
in  cleaning  or  oiling  any  part  of  the  machinery,  or  in  any  other  kind  of  work  what- 
soever incidental  to  or  connected  with  the  manufacturing  process  or  handicraft,  or 
connected  with  the  article  made  or  otherwise  the  subject  of  the  manufacturing  pro- 
cess or  handicraft  therein,  shall,  save  as  is  otherwise  provided  by  this  act,  be  deemed 
to  be  employed  therein  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  act  au  apprentice  shall  be  deemed  to  work  for  hire. 

95.  The  expression  "  certified  efficient  school "  in  this  act  means  a  public  elementary 
school  within  the  meaning  of  the  elementary  education  acts,  1870  and  1873,  and  any 
workhouse  school  in  England  certified  to  be  efficient  by  the  local  government  board, 
and  also  any  elementary  school  which  is  not  conducted  for  private  profit  and  is  open 
at  all  reasonable  times  to  the  inspection  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  of  schools,  and 
requires  the  like  attendance  from  its  scholars  as  is  required  in  a  public  elementary 
school,  aud  keeps  such  registers  of  those  attendances  as  may  be  for  the  time  being 
required  by  the  education  department,  and  is  certified  by  the  education  department 
to  be  an  efficient  school;  and  the  expression  "recognized  efficient  school"  means  a 
certified  efficient  .school  as  above  defined,  and  also  any  school  which  the  education 
department  have  not  refused  to  take  into  consideration  under  the  elementary  educa- 
tion act,  1870,  as  a  school  giving  efficient  elementary  education  to  and  suitable  for 
the  children  of  a  school  district,  and  which  is  recognized  for  the  time  being  by  an  in- 
spector under  this  act  as  giving  efficient  elementary  education,  and  the  inspector 
shall  immediately  report  to  the  education  department  every  school  so  recognized  by 
him. 

96.  In  this  act,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires,  the  expression  "  child"  means 
a  person  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years;  the  expression  "young  person"  means  a 
person  of  the  age  of  fourteen  years  and  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years ;  the  ex- 
pression "woman  "  means  a  woman  of  eighteen  years  of  age  and  nt)wards ;  the  exr 
pression  "  parent "  means  a  parent  or  guardian  of,  or  person  liaving  the  legal  custody 
of,  or  the  control  over,  or  having  direct  benefit  from  the  wages,  of  a  child  or  young 
person  ;  the  expression  "treasury  "  means  the  commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  treas- 
ury; the  expression  "secretary  of  state"  means  one  of  Her  Majesty's  principal  sec- 
retaries of  state;  the  expression  "ednoatiou  department"  means  the  lords  of  the 
committee  of  the  privy  council  on  education;  the  expression  "sanitary  authority" 
means  an  urban  or  rural  sanitary  authority  within  the  meaning  of  the  public  health 
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act,  1875,  and  any  commissions,  board,  or  vestry  In  tlie  metropolis  having  the  like 
powers  as  snch  urbnn  sanitary  authority;  the  expression  "person"  includes  a  body 
of  persons  corporate  or  uncorporate;  the  expression  "week"  means  the  period  be- 
tween midnight  on  Saturday  night  and  midnight  on  the  succeeding  Saturday  night; 
the  expression  "night''  means  the  period  between  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  6 
o'clock  in  the  succeeding  morning;  the  expression  "prescribed"  means  prescribed 
for  the  time  being  by  a  secretary  of  state;  the  expression  "summary  juriscjictiou 
acts"  means  the  act  of  the  session  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  years  of  the  reign  of 
Her  present  Majesty,  chapter  43,  entitled  "An  act  to  facilitate  the  performance  of 
the  duties  of  justices  of  the  peace  out  of  sessions  within  England  and  Wales  with 
respect  to  summary  convictions  and  orders,"  and  any  acts  ainending  the  same; 
the  expression  "  court  of  summary  jurisdiction"  means  any  jnstice  or  justices  of  the 
peace,  metropolitan  jjolice  magistrate,  stipendiary  or  other  magistrate,  or  officer,  by 
whatever  name  called,  to  whom  jurisdiction  is  given  by  the  summary  jurisdiction 
acts  or  any  acts  therein  referred  to ;  the  expression '  'mill-gearing  "  comprehends  every 
shaft,  whether  upright,  oblique,  or  horizontal,  and  every  wheel,  drum,  or  pulley  by 
which  the  motion  of  the  first  moving  power  is  communicated  to  any  machine  apper- 
taining to  a  manufacturing  jirocess.  The  factories  and  workshops  named  in  the 
fourth  schedule  to  this  act  are  in  this  act  referred  to  by  the  names  therein  assigned 
to  them. 

SPECIAL  EXEMPTION  OF   CERTAIN  TKADE8. 

97.  The  exercise  in  a  private  hotise  or  private  room  by  the  family  dwelling  therein, 
or  by  any  of  them,  of  manual  labor  by  way- of  trade  or  for  purposes  of  gain  in  or  in- 
cidental to  any  of  the  handicrafts  speciiied  in  the  fifth  schedule  to  this  act,  shall  not 
of  itself  constitute  such  honse  or  room  a  workshop  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

When  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  secretary  of  state  that  by  reason  of  the 
light  cliiiracter  of  the  handicraft  carried  on  in  any  private  house  or  private  room  by 
the  family  dwelling  therein,  or  by  any  of  them,  it  is  expedient  to  extend  this  section 
to  that  handicraft,  he  may  by  order  extend  the  sanje.  The  order  shall  be  made  in 
manner  provided  by  Part  2  of  this  act,  and  that  part  shall  apply  so  far  as  circnm- 
stances  admit  as  if  the  order  were  an  order  extending. an  exceptiou. 

98.  The  exercise  in  a  private  house  or  private  room  by  the  family  dwelling  therein, 
or  by  any  of  them,  of  manual  labor  for  the  purposes  of  gain  in  or  incidental  to  some 
of  the  purposes  in  this  act  in  that  behalf  mentioned,  shall  not  of  itself  constitute 
such  honse  or  room  a  workshop  where  the  labor  is  exercised  at  irregular  intervals, 
and  does  not  furnish  the  whole  or  principal  means  of  living  to  such  family. 

(3)  Savings. 

99.  Wherein  a  factory  the  owner  or  hirer  of  a  machine  or  implement  moved  by 
steam,  water,  or  other  mechanical  power,  in  or  about  or  in  connection  with  which 
machine  or  implement  children,  young  persons,  or  women  are  employed,  is  some  per- 
son other  than  the  occupier  of  a  factory,  and  such  children,  young  persons,  or  women 
are  in  the  employment  and  pay  of  the  owner  or  hirer  of  such  machine  or  implement, 
in  any  such  case  such  owner  or  hirer  shall,  so  far  as  respects  any  offense  against  this 
act  which  may  he  committed  in  relation  to  such  children,  young  persons,  or  women, 
be  deemed  to  be  the  occupier  of  the  factory. 

100.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  extend  (1)  to  any  young  person,  being  a  mechanic, 
artisan,  or  laborer  working  only  iu  repairing  either  the  machinery  in  or  any  part  of 
a  factory  or  workshop  ;  or  (2)  to  the  process  of  gutting,  salting,  and  packing  fish  im- 
mediately upon  its  arrival  iu  the  fishing  boats. 

101.  The  provisions  of  section  91  of  the  public  health  act,  1875,  with  respect  to  a 
factory,  workshop,  or  workplace  not  kept  in  a  cleanly  state  or  not  ventilated  or  over- 
crowded, shall  not  apply  to  a  factory  or  workshop  which  is  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act  relating  to  cleanliness,  ventilation,  and  overcrowding,  but  shall  apply  to 
every  other  factory,  workshop,  and  workplace. 

It  is  hereby  declared  that  the  public  health  act,  1875,  shall  apply  to  buildings  in 
which  persons  are  employed,  whatever  their  number  may  be,  in  like  manner  as  it 
applies  to  buildings  where  more  than  twenty  are  employed. 

102.  Any  enactment  or  document  referring  to  the  acts  repealed  b.y  this  act,  or  any 
of  them,  or  to  any  enactment  thereof,  shall  be  construed  to  refer  to  this  act  and  to  the 
corresponding  enactment  thereof. 

(3)  Application  of  act  to  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

10.3.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  in  the  case  of  a  factory  or  workshop  in  Scot- 
land or  Ireland,  in  which  a  child  under  the  age  of  ten  years  may  lawfully  be  em- 
ployed at  the  passing  of  this  act,  be  modified  as  follows;  that  is  to  say : 

(i)  Sliall  apply  during  twelve  months  after  the  commencement  of  this  act  to  chil- 
dren of  the  age  of  nine  years  and  upwards,  as  if  they  were  of  the  age  often  years. 
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(2)  Shall  not  prevent  a  child  who,  before  the  commencement  of  this  act,  is  law- 
fully employed  in  any  factory  or  workshop  as  a  child  under  the  age  of  nine  years,  or 
any  child  who  during  the  twelve  months  next  after  tbe  comnieuceraent  of  this  act  is 
lawfully  employed  in  any  factory  or  workshop  as  a  child  under  the  ago  of  ten  years, 

■  from  continuing  to  be  employed  in  a  factory  or  workshop  in  like  manner  as  if  the 
chilli  were  above  the  age  of  ten  years. 

(3)  Sball  apply  during  twelve  months  after  the  commencement  of  this  act  to  chil- 
dren of  the  age  of  thirteen  years  and  upwards  as  if  they  were  young  persons. 

(4)  Shall  not  prevent  a  child,  who  before  the  expiration  of  twelve  mouths  after  the 
commencement  of  this  act  is  lawfully  employed  in  a  factory  or  workshop  as  a  young 
person,  from  continuing  to  be  employed  in  a  factory  or  workshop  as  a  youug  person. 

104.  Where  the  age  of  any  child  is  required  to  be  ascertained  or  proved  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act,  or  for  any  purpose  connected  with  the  element.iry  education  or  em- 
ployment in  labor  of  such  child,  any  person  on  presenting  a  written  requisition  in 
such  form  and  containiug  such  particiilars  as  maybe  from  time  to  time  prescribed  by 
a  secretary  of  state,  and  on  payment  of  such  fee,  not  exceeding  1  shilling,  as  a  socre- 
eary  of  state  from  time  to  tinje  iixes,  shall  be  entitled  to  obtain  (1)  ia  Scothiud  an 
extract  nnder  the  hand  of  the  registrar  under  the  act  of  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth years  of  Her  present  Majesty,  chapter  80,  and  auy  acts  amending  the  same,  of 
the  entry  in  the  register  kept  un  der  those  acts  ;  and  (2)  in  Ireland  a  certified  copy  under 
the  hand  of  the  registrar  or  superintendent  registrar  under  the  registration  of  births 
and  deaths  (Ireland)  act  of  the  entry  in  the  register  nnder  that  act  of  the  birth  of  the 
child  named  in  the  requisition. 

105.  In  the  application  of  this  act  to  Scotland: 

(1)  The  expression  "certified  efficient  school"  means  any  public  or  other  elemen- 
tary school  under  government  inspection. 

(2)  In  lieu  of  Christmas  day  and  either  Good  Friday  or  the  next  public  holiday 
under  the  holidays  extension  act,  1875,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  holiday  to  every 
child,  young  person,  and  woman  employed  in  a  factory  or  workshop  the  whole  of  two 
days  separated  from  each  other  by  an  interval  of  not  le.ss  than  three  months,  one  of 
which  shall  be  a  day  set  apart  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  the  observance  of  the 
sacramental  fast  in  the  parish  in  which  the  factory  or  worljshop  is  situate,  or  some 
other  day  substituted  for  such  clay  as  aforesaid  by  the  occupier  specifying  the  same 
in  the  notice  affixed  in  the  factory  or  workshop. 

(3)  The  expression  "  sanitary  authority  "  means  the  local  authority  under  the  pub- 
lic health  (Scotland)  act,  1867. 

(4)  The  expression  "  medical  officer  of  health  "  means  the  medical  officer  under  the 
public  health  (Scotland)  act,  1867,  or  where  no  such  officer  has  been  appointed,  the 
medical  officer  appointed  by  the  jiarochial  board  ;  the  expression  "poor  law  medical 
officer"  means  the  medical  officer  appointed  by  the  parochial  board. 

(5)  The  expression  "  Companies  clauses  consolidation  act,  1845,"  means  the  com- 
panies clauses  consolidation  (Scotland)  act,  1845. 

(6)  The  expression  "  Summary  jurisdiction  acts  "means  the  summary  procedure 
act,  1864,  and  any  acts  amending  the  same. 

(7)  The  expression  "  court  of  summary  jurisdiction"  means  the  sherifl" of  the  county 
or  any  of  his  substitutes. 

(8)  The  expression  "Education  department"  means  the  lords  of  the  committee  of 
the  privy  council  appointed  by  Her  Majesty  on  education  in  Scotland. 

(9)  The  expression  "  county  court"  means  the  sheriff  court. 

(10)  All  matters  required  by  this  act  to  be  published  in  the  London  Gazette  Shall 
(if  they  relate  exclusively  to  Scotland),  instead  of  being  published  in  the  London 
Gazette,  be  published'in  the  Edinburgh  Gazette  only. 

(11)  The  expression  "  information"  means  petition  or  complaint. 

(12)  The  expression  "  informant"  means  petitioner,  pursuer,  or  complainer. 

(13)  The  expression  "  defendant  "  means  defender  or  respondent. 

(14)  The  expression  "  clerk  of  the  peace  "  means  sherilf  clerk. 

(15)  All  oft'enses  under  this  act  shall  be  presented,  and  all  penalties  under  this  act 
shall  be  recovered  under  the  provisions  of  the  summary  jurisdiction  acts  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  procurator  fiscal  or  of  an  inspector  under  this  act. 

(16)  The  court  may  make,  and  may  also  from  time  to  time  alter  or  vary,  summary 
orders  under  this  act  on  petition  by  such  procurator  fiscal  or  inspector  presented  in 
common  form. 

(17)  All  fines  under  this  act  in  default  of  payment,  and  all  orders  made  under  this 
act  failing  compliance,  may  be  enforced  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  to  be  specified  in 
the  order  or  conviction,  but  not  exceeding  three  months. 

(18)  It  shall  be  no  objection  to  the  competency  of  an  inspector  to  give  evidence  as 
a  witness  in  any  prosecution  for  offenses  under  this  act,  that  such  prosecution  is 
bronght  at  the  instance  of  such  inspector. 

(19)  Every  person  convicted  of  an  offense  nnder  this  act  shall  be  liable  in  the  reas- 
onable costs  and  charges  of  such  conviction. 
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(20)  All  penalties  imposed  and  recovered  under  this  act  shall  be  paid  to  the  clerk  of 
the  court,  and  by  him  accounted  for  aud  paid  to  the  Queen's  and  lord  treasurer's  re- 
membrancer, on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's  exchequer,  aud  shall  be  carried  to  the  con- 
solidated fund. 

(21)  All  jurisdictions,  powers,  and  authorities  necessary  forthe  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion are  conferred  on  tlie  sheriffs  and  their  substitutes. 

(22)  Any  person  may  appeal  from  any  order  or  conviction  under  this  act  to  the  court 
of  justiciary,  under  and  in  terms  of  the  act  of  the  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  His 
Majesty  King  George  the  Second,  chapter  43,  or  under  any  enactment  amending  that 
act,  or  applying  or  incorporating  its  provisions,  or  any  of  them,  with  regard  to  appeals 
or  to  the  court  of  justiciary  at  Edinburgh  under  and  in  terms  of  the  summary  pros- 
ecutions appeal  (Scotland)  act,  1875. 

106.  In  the  application  of  this  act  to  Ireland — 

(1)  The  expression  "certified  efficient  school"  means  any  national  school,  or  any 
school  recognized  by  the  lord  lieutenant  and  privy  council  as  affording  sufficient  means 
of  literary  education  for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

(2)  In  lieu  of  any  two  half-holidays  allowed  under  the  provisions  of  subsection  (2) 
in  section  2  of  this  act,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  holiday  to  every  child,  young 
person,  and  woman  employed  in  a  factory  or  worlishop  the  whole  of  the  I7th  day  of 
March :  Prooided,  that  when  this  date  falls  ou  a  Sunday,  this  subsection  shall  have 
no  effect  as  regards  such  date. 

(3)  The  expression  "sanitary  authority"  means  an  urban  or  rural  sanitary  author- 
ity within  the  meaning  of  the  public  health  (Ireland)  act,  1874,  and  any  act  amend- 
ing the  same. 

(4)  The  expression  "medical  oflicer  of  health"  means  the  medical  sanitary  officer 
of  the  sanitary  district;  the  expression  "poor  law  medical  officer"  means  the  dispen- 
sary doctor. 

(5)  Any  act  authorized  to  be  done  or  consent  required  to  be  given  by  the  education 
department  under  this  act  shall  be  done  and  given  by  the  lord  lieutenant  or  lords 
justices  of  Ireland,  acting  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  privy  council  in  Ireland. 

(6)  The  expression  "county  court"  means  the  civil  bill  court. 

(7)  The  expression  "  summary  jurisdiction  acts"  means,  within  the  police  district 
of  Dublin  metropolis,  the  acts  regulating  the  powers  and  duties  of  justices  of  the 
peace  for  such  district,  or  of  the  police  of  such  district,  and  elsewhere  in  Ireland  the 
petty  sessions  (Ireland)  act,  1851,  and  any  act  amending  the  same. 

(8)  A  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  when  hearing  and  determining  an  information 
or  complaint  in  any  matter  arising  under  this  act  shall  be  constituted  within  the 
police  district  of  Dublin  metropolis  of  one  of  the  divisional  justices  of  that  district 
sitting  at  a  police  court  within  the  district,  and  elsewhere  of  a  stipendary  magistrate 
sitting  alone,  or  with  others,  or  of  two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace  sitting  in  petty 
sessions  at  a  place  appointed  for  holding  petty  sessions. 

(9)  Appeals  from  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  shall  lie  in  the  manner  and  sub- 
ject to  Me  conditions  and  regulations  prescribed  in  the  twenty-fourth  section  of  the 
petty,  sessions  (Ireland)  act,  1851,  and  any  acts  amending  the  same. 

(10)  All  fines  imposed  under  this  act  shall,  save  as  is  otherwise  expressly  provided 
by  this  act,  be  applied  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  fines  act  (Ireland),  1851,  and 
any  act  amending  the  same. 

(11)  The  provisions  of  section  19  of  the  public  health  act,  1866,  or  of  any  enact- 
ment substituted  for  that  section,  with  respect  to  any  factory,  workshop,  or  work- 
place not  kept  in  a  cleanly  state,  or  not  ventilated,  or  overcrowded,  shaU.  not  apply 
to  any  factory  or  workshop  which  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  with  re- 
spect to  cleanliness,  ventilation,  aud  overcrowding,  but  shall  apply  to  every  other 
factory,  workshop,  and  workplace.  It  is  hereby  declared  that  the  sanitary  acts  within 
the  meaning  of  the  public  health  (Ireland)  act,  1874,  shall  apply  to  buildings  in  which 
persons  are  employed,  whatever  their  number  may  be,  in  like  manner  as  they  apply 
to  buildings  where  more  than  twenty  persons  are  employed. 

(12)  All  matters  required  by  this  act  to  be  published  in  the  London  Gazette  shall, 
if  they  relate  exclusively  to  Ireland,  instead  of  being  published  in  the  London  Ga- 
zette, be  published  iu  the  Dublin  Gazette  only. 

(4)  Btpeal. 

ICn.  The  acts  specified  in  the  sixth  schedule  to  this  act  are  hereby  repealed  from 
and  after  the  commencement  of  this  act  to  the  extent  in  the  third  column  of  that 
schedule  mentioned :  Provided  that — 

(1)  All  notices  affixed  in  the  factory  in  pursuance  of  the  acts  hereby  repealed  shall 
so  far  as  they  are  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  he  deemed  to  have 
been  affixed  in  pursuance  of  this  act. 
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^^^  -^11  inspectors,  subinspeotors,  officers,  clerks,  and  servants  appointed  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  acts  hereby  repealed  shall  continue  in  office  and  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
moval and  have  the  same  powers  and  duties  as  if  they  had  been  appointed  in  pursu- 
ance of  this  act. 

(3)  All  certifying  surgeons  appointed  in  pursuance  of  any  act  hereby  repealed  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  appointed  in  pursuance  of  this  act. 

(4)  ^1  surgical  certificates  granted  in  pursuance  of  any  act  hereby  repealed  shall 
have  effect  as  certificates  of  fitness  for  employment  granted  in  pursuance  of  this  act, 
and  all  registers  kept  in  pursuance  of  any  act  hereby  repealed  shall,  until  otherwise 
directed  by  a  secretary  ot  state,  be  deemed  to  be  the  registers  required  by  this  act. 

(5)  Any  order  made  by  a  secretary  of  state  in  pursuance  of  any  enactment  hereby 
repealed  for  granting  any  permission  or  relaxation  to  any  factories  or  workshops  may, 
if  the  secretary  of  state  so  direct,  continue  in  force  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three 
months  after  the  commencement  of  this  act. 

(6)  The  standard  of  proficiency  fixed  by  the  education  department  in  pursuance  of 
any  enactment  hereby  repealed  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  fixed  in  pursuance  of 
this  act. 

(7)  A  child  exempted  by  section  8  of  the  elementary  education  act,  1876,  from  the 
provisions  of  section  12  of  the  factory  act,  1874,  by  reason  of  his  having  attained  the 
age  of  eleven  years  before  the  1st  day  of  January  1877,  shall,  on  attaining  the  age  of 
thirteen  years,  be  deemed  to  be  a  young  person  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

(8)  This  repeal  shall  not  affect  (o)  anything  duly  done  or  suffered  under  any  enact- 
ment hereby  Repealed;  or(fc)  any  obligation  or  liability  incurred  under  any  enactment 
hereby  repealed  ;  or  (c)  any  penalty  or  punishment  incurred  in  respect  of  any  offense 
committed  against  an  enactment  hereby  repealed ;  or  (d)  any  legal  proceeding  or  rem- 
edy in  respect  of  any  such  obligation,  liability,  penalty,  or' punishment  as  aforesaid, 
and  any  such  legal  proceeding  and  remedy  may  be  carried  on  as  if  this  act  had  not 
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special  pkovisions  for  health. 

Factories  and  toorkahops  in  which  the  employment  of  young  persons  and  children  is  re- 
stricted. 

1.  In  a  part  of  a  factory  or  workshop  in  which  there  is  carried  on  the  process  of 
silvering  of  mirrors  by  the  mercurial  process ;  or  the  process  of  making  white  lead, 
a  young  person  or  child  shall  not  be  employed. 

2.  In  the  part  of  a  factory  in  which  the  process  of  melting  or  annealing  glass  is  car- 
ried on,  a  child  or  female  young  person  shall  not  be  employed. 

3.  In  a  factory  or  workshop  in  which  there  is  carried  ou  (a)  the  making  or  finishing 
of  bricks  or  tiles  not  being  ornamental  tiles ;  or  (b)  the  making  or  finishing  of  salt,  a 
girl  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  not  be  employed. 

4.  In  a  part  of  a  factory  or  workshop  in  which  there  is  carried  on  (o)  any  dry  grind- 
ing in  the  metal  trade,  or  (6)  the  dipping  of  lucifer  matches,  a  child  shall  not  be  em- 
ployed. 

5.  In  any'grindiug  in  the  metal  trades  other  than  dry  grinding  or  in  fustian  out- 
ting,  a  child  under  the  age  of  eleven  years  shall  not  be  employed. 

Second  Schedule. 

special  restrictiojts. 

Places  foriidden  for  rruals. 

The  prohibition  of  a  child,  young  person,  or  woman  taking  a  meal  or  remaining  dur- 
ing the  times  allowed  for  meals  in  certain  parts  of  factories  or  workshops  applies  to 
the  parts  of  factories  and  workshops  following:  that  is  to  say,  (1)  in  the  case  of  glass 
works,  to  any  part  in  which  the  materials  are  mixed ;  (2)  in  the  case  of  glass  works 
where  flint-glass  is  made,  to  any  part  in  which  the  work  of  grinding,  cutting,  or  pol- 
ishing is  carried  on ;  (3)  in  the  case  of  luoifer-match  works,  to  any  part  in  which  any 
manufacturing  process  or  handicraft  (except  that  of  cutting  the  wood)  is  usually  car- 
ried on ;  and  (4)  in  the  case  of  earthenware  works,  to  any  part  known  or  used  as  dip- 
pers house,  dippers  drying  room,  or  china  scouring  room. 
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Third  Schedults. 

special  excepti0k8. 

Part  1. — Period  of  employment. 

The  exception  respecting  the  employment  of  children,  young  persons,  and  women 
lietween  the  hours  of  8  in  the  morning  and  8  in  the  evening,  and  on  Saturday  be- 
tween the  honrs  of  8  in  the  morning  and  4  in  the  afternoon,  or  between  the  hours  of 
7  in  the  morning  and  3  in  the  afternoon,  applies  to  any  factory  or  workshop  or  part 
thereof  in  which  any  of  the  following  inailufacturing  processes  or  handicrafts  are 
carried  on :  that  is  to  say,  (a)  lithographic  printing;  (6)  turkey  red  dyeiug  ;  (o)  the 
making  of  any  article  of  wearing  apparel;  (d)  the  making  of  furniture  hangings; 
(e)  artificial  flower  makiug;  (/)  bon-bon  and  ChriKtmas  present  making;  (j)  valen- 
tine making;  (A)  lancy  box  making;  (i)  envelope  making;  (k)  almanac  making; 
(i)  pl'i.vi'^g  card  makiug;  (m)  machiue  ruling;  («)  biscuit  makiug;  (o)  firewood  cut- 
ting; Ip)  job  dyeing;  or  (g)  aeratt-d  water  making;  and  also  to  (r)  bookbinding 
works  ;  («)  letter-press  printing  works ;  and  (t)  a  part  of  a  factory  or  workshop  which 
is  a  warehouse  not  used  for  any  mannfacturiug  process  or  handicraft,  and  in  which 
persons  are  solely  employed  in  polishing,  cleaning,  wrapping,  or  packing  up  goods. 

Part  2. — ileal  hours. 

The  cases  in  which  the  provisions  of  this  act  as  to  meal  times  being  allowed  atsam* 
hour  of  the  day  are  not  to  apply  are  : 

(1)  Tbe  case  of  chililreu,  young  persons,  and  women  employed  in  the  following  fac- 
tories ;  that  is  to  say,  blast  fiiruaces,  iron  mills,  paper  mills,  glass  works,  and  letter- 
press printing  works. 

(2)  Tbe  cases  of  male  yonng  persons  employed  in  that  part  of  any  print  works  or 
bleaching  and  dyeing  works  in  which  the  process  of  dyeing  or  open-air  bleaching  is 
carried  on. 

The  cases  in  which  and  the  extent  to  which  the  provisions  of  this  act  as  to  a  child, 
young  person,  or  woman  during  the  times  allowed  for  meals  being  employed  or  being 
allowed  to  remain  in  a  room  in  which  a  manufacturing  process  or  handicraft  is  being 
carried  on,  are  not  to  apply  are : 

(1)  The  case  of  children,  young  persons,  and  women  employed  in  the  following  fac- 
tories; that  is  to  say,  iron  mills,  paper  mills,  glass  works  (save  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  this  act),  and  letter-press  printing  works. 

(2)  The  case  of  a  male  young  person  employed  in  that  part  of  any  print  works  or 
bleaching  and  dyeing  works  in  which  the  process  of  dyeing  or  open-air  bleaching  is 
carried  on,  to  this  extent,  that  the  said  provisions  shall  not  prevent  him,  during  ths 
times  allowed  for  meals  to  any  other  young  person  or  to  any  child  or  woman,  from 
being  employed  or  being  allowed  to  remain  in  any  room  in  Avhich  any  manufacturing 
process  is  carried  ou,  and  shall  not  prevent,  during  the  times  allowed  for  meals  to 
sncli  male  young  person,  auy  other  young  person  or  any  child  or  woman  from  being 
employed  in  the  factory  or  allowed  to  remain  in  any  room  in  which  any  manufactur- 
ing process  is  carried  on. 

Part  3. — Overtime. 

The  exception  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  yonng  persons  and  women  for 
forty-eight  days  in  any  twelve  months  during  a  period  of  employment,  beginning  at 
6  or  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  ending  at  8  or  9  o'clock  in  the  evening,  or  begin- 
ning at  8  o'clock  In  the  morning  and  ending  at  10  o'clock  in  the  evening,  applies  to 
each  of  the  factories  and  workshops,  and  parts  thereof,  following ;  that  is  to  say : 

(1)  Where  the  material  which  is  the  subject  of  the  manufacturing  process  or  handi- 
craft is  liable  to  be  spoiled  by  weather,  namely :  (o)  Flax  scutch  mills ;  (b)  a  fac- 
tory or  workshop  or  part  thereof  in  which  is  carried  on  the  making  or  finishing  of 
bricks  or  tiles  not  being  ornamental  tiles;  (c)  the  part  of  rope  works  in  which  is 
carried  on  the  open-air  process ;  (d)  the  part  of  bleaching  and  dyeing  works  in  whiot 
is  carried  on  open-air  bleaching  or  Turkey-red  dyeiug  ;  aud  (e)  a  factory  or  workshop 
or  part  thereof  in  which  is  carried  ou  glue  making. 

(2)  Where  press  of  work  arises  at  certain  recurring  seasons  of  the  year,  namely: 
(/;  Letter-press  printing  works;  (9)  bookbinding  works;  and  a  factory,  workshop, 
or  part  thereof  in  which  is  carried  on  the  manufacturing  process  or  handicraft  of, 
(h)  lithographic  printing;  (i)  machine  ruling;  (k)  firewood  cutting;  (I)  bon-bou 
and  Christmas  present  making;  (m)  almanac  making;  (n)  valentine  making;  (0) 
envelope  making;  (p)  aerated  water  making ;  or  (3)  playing  card  making. 

(3)  Where  the  business  is  liable  to  sudden  press  of  orders  arising  from  unforeseen 
events,  namely :  A  factory  or  workshop,  or  part  thereof,  in  which  is  carried  on  the 
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manufacturing  process  or  handicraft  of,  (r)  the  making  up  of  any  article  of  wearing, 
-apparel;  (s)  the  making  up  of  furniture  hangings  ;  (<)  artificial  flower  making:  (u) 
fancy  box  making;  (v)  biscuit  making;  (w)  job  dyeing;  and  also,  (x)  a  part  of  a 
factory  or  workshop  which  is  a  warehouse  not  used  for  any  manufacturing  process  or 
handicraft,  and  in  which  persons  are  solely  employed  in  polishing,  cleaning,  wrap- 
ping, or  packing  up  gdods. 

Provided,  That  the  said  exception  shall  not  apply,  (a)  where  persons  are  em- 
ployed at  home,  that  is  to  say,  to  a  private  hopse,  room,  or  place  which,  though  used 
as  a  dwelling,  is  by  reason  of  the  TTork  carried  on  there  a  factory  or  workshop  within 
the  meaning  of  this  act,  and  in  which  neither  steam,  water,  nor  other  mechanical 
power  is  used,  and  in  which  the  only  -persons  employed  are  members  of  the  same 
family  dwelling  there  ;  or  (ft)  to  a  workshop  or  part  thereof  which  is  conducted  on 
the  system  of  not  employing  any  child  or  young  person  therein. 

Part  4. — Additional  lialf  hour. 

.  The  exception  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  a  child,  young  person,  qr  woman 
for  a  further  period  of  thirty  minutes  where  the  process  is  in  an  incomplete  state  ap- 
plies to  the  factories  following  (that  is  to  say) :  (a)  Bleaching  and  dyeing  works ; 
(ft)  priiit  works  ;  (c)  iron  mills  in  which  male  young  persops  are  not  employed  during 
any  part  of  the  night ;  (rf)  foundries  in  which  young  male  persons  are  not  employed 
during  any  part  of  the  night ;  and  (e)  paper  mills  in  which  male  young  persons  are 
not  employed  during  any  part  of  the  night. 

Pakt  5. — Overtime  for  perishahle  articles.  ^ 

The  exception  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  women  for  ninety-six  days  in  any 
twelve  months  during  a  period  of  employment  beginning  at  6  or  7  o'clock  in  th« 
morning  and  ending  at  8  or  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  applies  to  a  factory  or  work- 
shop or  part  thereof  in  which  any  of  the  following  processes  is  carried  on,  namely: 
The  process  of  making  preserves  from  fruit ;  ■  the  process  of  preserving  or  curingfish, 
T  the  process  of  making  condensed  milk.  ' 

Part  G.—Mght  w<yrh.  ' 

The  exception  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  male  young  persons  during  the 
night  applies  to  the  factories  following  (that  is  to  say):  (a)  Blast  furnaces,  (ft)  iroa 
mQls,  (c)  letter-press  printing  works,  and  (d)  paper  mills. 

,  Part  7. — Spell.   ' 

The  exception  respecting  the  continuous  employment  in  certain  textile  factories 
during  the  winter  months  of  children,  young  persons,  and  women  without  an  interval 
of  at  least  half  an  hour  for  a  meal  for  the  same  period  as  in  a  non-textile  factory,  ap- 
plies to  textile  factories ' solely  used  for,  (a)  The  making  of  elastic  web;  (ft)  the 
making  of  ribbon,  or  (c)  the  luakiug  of  trimming. 

Fourth  Schedule. 

list  of  factories  and  workshops. 

Part  1. — Non-textile  faoteries. 

,(1>  "  Print  wor^s,"  that  U  to  say,  any  premises  in  which  any  persons  are  employed 
to  print  figures,  patterns,  or  designs  upon  any  cotton,  linen,  woolen^  worsted,  or  silken 
yarn,  or  upon  any  woven  or  felted  fabric  not  being  paper. 

(2)  "  Bleaching  and  dyeing  works,"  that  is  to  say,  any  premises  in  whjoh  the  pro- 
cesses of  bleaching,  beetling,  dyeing,  calen^lering,  finishing,  hooking,  lapping,  and 
making  up  and  packing  any  yarn  or  cloth  of  any  material,  or  the  dressing  or  finish- 
ing'of  lace,  or  any  one  or  more  of  such  processes,  or  any  process  incidental  thereto, 
are  or  is  carried  on. 

(3)  "Earthenware  works,"  that  is  to  say,  any  place  inwhiph  persons  work  for  hire 
in  making  or  assisting  in  making,  finishing  or  assisting  in  finishing,  earthenware  of 
any  descnption,  except  bricks  and  tiles  not  being  ornamental  tiles. 

(4)  "Lucifer-match  works,"  that  is  to  say,  any  place  in  which  persons  work  for  hire 
in  making  lucifer  matches,  or  in  mixing  the  chemical  materials  for  making  them,  or 
ill  any  process  incidental  to  making  lucifer  matches,  except  the  cutting  of  the  Wood. 

(5)  "  Percussion-cap  works,"  that  is  to  say,  any  place  in  which  persons  work  for  hire 
in  making  percussion  caps,  or  in  mixing  or  storing  the  chemical  materials  for  making 

.,them,  or  in  any  process  incidental  to  making  percussion  caps. 
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(6)  "  Cartridge  -works,"  that  is  to  say,  any  place  in  which  persons  work  for  hire  in 
making  cartridges,  or  in  any  process  incidental  to  making  cartridges,  except  the  mau- 
nfaotiire  of  the  paper  or  other  material  that  is  used  in  making  the  cases  of  the  car- 
tridges. '        ,    - 

(7)  "Paper-staining  -works,"  that  is  to  say,- any  place  in -which  persons  -work  for 
hire  in  printing  a  pattern  in  colors  upon  sheets  of  paper,  either  by  blocks  applied  by 
hand,  or  by  rollers  -worked  by  steam,  water,  or  other  mechanical  power. 

(8)  "  Fustian-  cutting  works,"  that  is  to  say,  any  place  where  persons  work  for  hire 
in  fustian  cutting.  ~  > 

(9)  "  Blast-furnaces,"  that'is  to  say,  any  blast  furnace  or  other  furnace  or  premises 
in  or  on  which  the  process  of  smelting  or  otherwise  obtaining  any  metal  irom  the 
ores  is  carried  on. 

(10)  "Copper  mills." 

(11)  "  Iron  mills,"  that  is  to  say,  any  mill,  forge,  or  other  premises  in  or  on  which 
any  process  is  carried  on  for  converting  iron  into  malleable  iron,  steel,  or  tin  plate, 
or  for  otherwise  making  or  converting  steel. 

(12)  "  Foundries,"  that  is  to  say,  iron  foundries,  cffpper  fonndries,  brass  foundries, 
and  other  premises  or  places  in  which  the  process  of  founding  or  casting  any  metal  is 
carried  on  ;  except  any  premises  or  places  in  which  such  process  is  carried/ on  by  not 
more  than  five  persons  and  as  subsidiary  to  the  repair  or  completion  of  some  other 
work.  , 

(13)  "  Metal  and  india-rubber  works,"  that  is  to  say,  any  premises  in  which  steam, 
water,  or  other  mechanical  power  [is,  used  for  moving  machinery  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  machinery,  or  in  the  manufacture  of  any  article  of  metal  qot  being 
machinery,  or  in  the  manufacture  of  india-rubber  or  gutta-percha,  or  of  articles  made 
wholly  or  partially  of  india-rubber  or  gutta-percha. 

(14)  "  Paper  mills,"  that  is  to  say,  any  promises  in  which  the  manufacture  of  paper 
is  carried  on.  ' 

^      (15)  "  Glass  works,"  that  is  to  say,  any  premises  in  which  the  manufacture  of  glass 
is  carried  on. 

(16)  "Tobacco  factories,"  that  is  to  say,  any  premises  in  which  the_  manufacture  of 
tobacco  is  carried  on. 

(17)  "  Letter-press  printing  works,"  that  is  to  say,  any  premises  in  which  the  process 
of  letter-press  printing  is  carried  on. 

(18)  "Bookbinding  works,"  that'is  to  say,  any  premises  in  which  the  process  of 
bookbinding  is  carried  on. 

(19)  Flax  scutch  mills. 

Part  2. — Non-textile  factories  and  worhahops. 

(20)  "  Hat  works,"  that  is  to  say,  any  premises  in  which  the  manufacture  of  hats  or 
any  process  incidental  to  their  manufacture  is  carried  on. 

(21)  "  Eope  works,"  that  is  to  say,  any  premises  being  a  ropery,  ropewalk,  or  rope 
work,  in  which  is  carried  on  the  laying  or  twisting,  or  other  process  of  preparing  or 
finishing  the  lines,  twines,  cords,  or  ropes,  and  in  which  machinery  moved  by  steam, 
water,  or  other  mechanical  power  is  not  used  for  drawing  ,or  spinning  the  fibers  of 
flax,  hemp,  jute,  or  tow,  and  which  has  no  internal  communication  with  any  buildings 
or  premises  joining  or  forming  part  of  ^  textile  factory,  except  such  communication 
as  is  necessary  for  the  transmission  of  power. 

(22)  "  Bakehouses,"  that  is  to  say,  any  places  in  which  are  baked  bread,  biscuits,  or 
confectionery  from  the  baking  or  selling  of  which  a  profit  is  derived. 

(23)  "  Lace  warehouses,"  that  is  to  say,  any  premises,  room,  or  place,  not  included 
in  bleaching  and  dyeing  works  as  hereinbefore  defined,  in  which  persons  are  employed 
upon  any  manufacturing  process  or  handicraft  in  relation  to  lace,  subsequent  to  the 
making  of  lace  upon  a  lace  machine  moved  by  steam,  water,  or  other  mechanical 
power. 

(24)  "  Shipbuilding  yards,"  that  is  to  say,  any  premises  in  which  ahy  ships,  boats, 
or  vessels  used  in  navigation  are  made,  finished  or  repaired. 

•    (25)  "  Quarries,"  that  is  to  say,  any  placCj  not  being  a  mine,  in  which  persons  work 
in  getting  slate,  stone,  cojDrolites,  or  other  minerals.  ■  '     .  , 

(26)  "Pit-banks,"  that  is  to  say,  any  place  above  ground  adjacent  to  a  shaft  of  a 
mine,  in  which  place  the  employmeut  of  women  is  not  regulated  by  the  coal  mines 
regulation  act,  1872,  or  the  metallifej-ous  mines  regulation  act,  1872,  whether  such 
place  does  or  does  not  form  part  of  the  mine  within  the  meaning  of  those  acts. 

Fifth  Schedule. 

"        ~  '  y 

8PECIAI,  EXEMPTIONS.      ^ 

Straw  plating,  pillo-w'-lace  making,  glove  making. 
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Acta  repealed. 
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Seasion  and  chapter. 

Title  of  act. 

Extent  of  repeal. 

42  Geo.  3.,  c.  73 

An  act  for  the  preservation  of  the 
health  and  morals  of  apprentices 
and  others  employed  in  cotton  and 
other  mills  and  cotton  and  other  fac- 

The whole  act. 

tories. 

3&4WiI1.4.„c.  103 

,An  act  to  regnlate  the  labor  of  chil- 
dren and  yonngpersons  in  the  mills 
and  factories  of  the  United  King- 
dom. 

An  act  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to 

Do.  ^ 

, 

7&8Vict.  C.15 

Do. 

- 

lahor  in  factories. 

9&10  Vict.  0.40 

An  act  to  declare  certain  ropeworks 
not  within  the  operation  of  the  fac- 
tory acts. 

An  act  to  amend  the  acta  relating  to 

Do. 

18  4;  U  Vict.  c.  54 

Do. 

labor  in  factories. 

16  &  17  Vict.  c.  104 

An  act  farther  to  regnlate  the  em- 
ployment of  children  in  factories. 
The  factory  act,  1856 

Do. 

19&20Vlot.  c.38 

Do. 

24&.26Vict.  0.117 

An  act  to  place  the  employment  of 
-■women,  young  persons,  youths,  and 
children  in  lace  factories  under  the 
regulations  of  the  factories  act. 

The  bakehouse  regulation  act,  1863 

Do. 

26&.27Vict.  c.40 

Do. 

27  &  28  Vict.  C.48 

The  factory  acts  extension  act,  1864.  - . 

Do. 

29  &  soviet.  O.90 

The  sanitary  act,  1866 

The  following  words  (so  far  ao  un- 
repealed) in  section  19:  "not  al- 

ready under  the  operation  of  any 

general  act  for  the  regulation  of 

factories  or  bakehonses." 

30&31Vlot.  C.103 

The  factory  acts  extension  act,  1867. . . 

The  whole  act.             . 

30fc31Vlct.  0.146 

The  workshop  regulation  act,  1867 

Do. 

33&34Viot.  c.62 

The  factory  and  workshop  act,  1870.  -  - 

Do. 

34&35yiot.  C.19 

An  act  for  exempting  persons  profess- 
ing the  Jewish  religion  from  penal- 

Do. 

.  ties  in  respect  of  young  persons  and 

females  professing  the  said  religion 

working  on  Sundays. 
The  factory  and  workshop  act,  1871 . . . 

34&35Viot.  C.104 

Do. 

37&38Vlot.  0.44 

The  fiictory  act,  1874 

Do. 

38  &  39  Vint    c  55 

The  nublic  health  act  1875 

The  following  words  in  section  4, 

%/%J     Ub     MV        *    A\J  Ub        V*    *^V  •aHBh««* 

^  JLLU    ^lAIVAAV    *J^.*f  ■  V^*    K«Wf     ^V  rfc*    •••••■•--** 

"more  than  twenty,^*  and  th& 
words  "at  one  time";  and  the 

following  words  in  section  91: 
"not  already  under  the  opera- 
tion of  any  gen  eral  act  for  the  regu- 
lation of  fectories  or  bakehouses." 

39&40Viot.  C.79 

The  elementary  education  act,  1876. . . 

Section  8,  and  the  following  words 
in  section  48 :  "  the  factory  acts, 
1833  to  1874,  as  amended  by  this 

act,  and  includes  the  workshop 
acts,  1867  to  1871,  as  amended  by 
this  act,  and  "- 

ENGLISH  EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  ACT,  1880. 
[Transmitted  to  the  Department  of  State  by  the  consul  at  Bradford.1 ' 

Chapter  42.       ^ 

ATT  ACT  to  extend  and  regulate  the  liability  of  employers  to  make  compensation  for  personal  inju- 
ries  suffered  by  workmen  in  their  service. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parlia- 
ment assembled,  and  by  the  autiority  of  the  same,  as  follows : 

,  1.  Where  after  the  commencement  of  this  act  personal  injury  is  caused  to  a  work- 
man, (1)  by  reason  of  any  defect  in  the  condition  of  the  ways,  works,  machinery, 
or  plant  connected  with  or  used  in  the  business  of  the  employer;  (2)  by  reason  of  the 
negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  employer  who  has  any  superintendence 
intrusted  to  him  whilst  in  the  exercise  of  such  superintendence ;  (3)  by  reason  of  the 
ne^gence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  employer  to  whose  orders  or  directions 
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the  workman  at  tlie  time  of  the  injury  -was  bound  to  oonfdrm,  and  did  conform  whfete 
Biioh  injury  resulted  from  his  having  so  conformed ;  (4)  by  reason  of  the  act  or  omis- 
sion of  any  person,  in  the  service  o;f  the  employer  done  or  made  in  obedience  to  the 
riiles  or  by-laws  of  the  employer,  or  in  obedience  to  particular  instructions  given  by 
any  person  delegated  with  the  authority  of  the  employer  in  that  behalf;  (5)  byre^tson 
of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  employer  who  has  the  charge  or 
control  of  any  signal,,  points,  locomorive  engine,  or  train  upon  a  railway,  the  work- 
,man,  or  in  case  the  injury  results  indeath,  the  legal  personal  representatives,  of  the 
workman,  and  any  persons  entitled  in  case  of  death,  shall  have  the  same,  right  of  com- 
pensation and  remedies  against  tjie  employer  as  if  the  workman  had  not  been  a  work- 
man of  nor  in  the  service  of  the  employer,  nor  engaged  in  his  work. 

2.  A  workman  shall  not  be  entitled  under  this  act  to  any  right  of  compensation  or 
remedy  against  the  employer  in  any  of  the  following  cases;  that  is  to  say: 

(1)  Under  subsection  one  of  section  one,  unless  the  defect  therein  mentioned  arose 
from,  or  had  not  been  discovered  or  remedied  owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  employer, 
or  of  some  person  in  the  service  of  the  employer,  and  entrusted  by  him  with  th^  duty 
of  seeing  that  the  ways,  works,  machinery,  or  plant  were  in  proper  condition. 

(2)  Under  subsection.four  of  section  one,  unless  the  injury  resulted  from  some  im- 
propriety or  defect  in  the  rules,  by-laws,  orinstructions  therein  mentioned ;  provided 
that  where  a  rule  or  by-law  has  been  approved  or  has  been  accepted  as  a  proper  rule 
or  by-law  by  one  of  Her  Majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state,  or  by  the  board  of 
trade  or  any  other  department  of  the  government,  under  or  by  virtue  of  any  act  of 
Parliament,  it  shall  not  be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  to  be  an  improper  or 
defective  rule  or  by-law. 

(3)  In  any  case  where  the  workman  knew  of  the  defect  or  negligence  which  caused 
his  injury,  and  failed  within  a  reasonable  time  to  give,  or  cause  to  be  given,  informa- 
tion thereof  to  the  employer  or  some  person  superior  to  himself  in  the  service  of  the 
employer,  unless  he  was  aware  that  the  employer  or  such  superior  already  knew  of 
the  said  defect  or  negligence.  , 

3.  The  amount  of  compensation  recoverable  under  this  act  shall  not  exceed  such 
sum  as  may  be  found  to  be  equivalent  to  the  estimated  earnings,  during  the  three 
years  precedilig  the  injury,  of  a  person  in  the  same  grade  employed  during  those  years 
in  the  like  employment  and  in  the  district  in  which  the  workman  is  employed  at  the 
time  of  the  injury. 

■  4.  An  action  for  the  recovery  under  this  act  of  compensation  for  an  inj  ury  shall  not ' 
be  maintainable  unless  notice  that  injury  has  been  sustained  is  given  within  six  weeks, 
and  the  action  is  commenced  within  six  months  from  the  occurrence  of  the  accident 
causing  the  injury,  or,  in  case  of  death,  within  twelve  months  from  the  time  of  death: 
Provided  always,  that  in  case  of  death  the  want  of  such  notice  shall  be  no  bar  to  the 
maintenance  of  such  action  if  the  judge  shall  be  of  opinion  that  there  was  reasonable 
excuse  for  such  want  of  notice.  '  , 

5.  There  shall  be  deducted  from  any  compensation  awarded  to  any  workman,  or 
representatives  of  a  workman,  or  persons  claiming  by,  under,  or  through  a  workman 
in  respect  of  any  cause  of  action  arising  under  this  act,  any  penalty  or  part  of  a  pen- 
alty which  may  have  been  paid  in  pursuance  of  any  other  act  of  Parliament  to  such 
wortman,  representatives,  or  persons  in  respect  of  the  same  cause  of  action;  and 
where  an  action  has  been  brought  under  this  act  by  any  workman,  or  the  representa- 
tives of  any  workman,  or  any  persons  claiming  by,  under,  or  through  such  workman,, 
for  compensation  in  respect  of  any  cause  of  action  arising  under  this  act,  and  pay- 
ment has  not  previously  been  made  of  any  penalty  or  part  of  a  penalty  under  any 
other  act  of  Parliament  in  respect  of  the  same  cause  of  action,  such  workman,  repre- 
sentatives, or  person  shall  not  be  entitled  thereafter  to  receive  any  penalty  or  part.of 
a  penalty  under  any  other  act  of  Parliament  in  respect  of  the  same  cause  of  action. 

o.  (1)  Every  action  for  recovery  of  compensation  under  this  act  shall  be  brought 
in  a  county  court,  but  may,  upon  the  application  of  either  plaintiff  or  defendant,  be 
removed  into  a  superior  court  in  like  manner  and  upon  the  same  conditions  as  an 
action  commenced  in  a  county  court  may  by  law  be  renioved". 

(2)  Upon  the  trial  of  any  such  action  in  a  county  court  before  the  judge  wi,thout  a 
jury  one  or  more  assessors  may  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  compensation. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  condition^  and  mode  of  appointment  and  re- 
muneration of^such  assessors,  and  all  matters  of  procedure  relating  to  their  duties, 
and  also  for  the,purpose  of  consolidating  any  actions  under  this  act  in  a  county  court, 
and  otherwise  preventing  multiplicity  of  such  actions,  rules  and  regulations  may  be 
made,  varied,  and  repealed  from  time  to  time  in  the  same  manner  as  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  regulating  the  practice  and  procedure  in  other  actions  in  county  courts. 
"County  court"  shall,  with  respept  to  Scotland,  mean  the  "sheriff's  court,"  and 
shall,"  with  respect  to  Ireland,  mean  the -"civil  hill  court." 

In  Scotland  any  aotipn  under  this  act  may  he  removed  to  the  court  of  session  at 
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the  instance  of  either  party,  in  the,  manner  provided  by,  and  suhj^eot  to  the  condi-  • 
tions  prescribed  by,  section  9  of  the  sheriff  courts  (Scotland)  act,  1877. 

In  Scotland  the  sheriff  may  conjoin  actions  arising  out  of  the  same  occurrence  OE 
cause  of  action,  though  at  the  instance  of  different  parties  and  in  respect  of  different 
injuries.  , 

7.  Notice  in  respect  of  an  injury  under  this  act  shall  give  the  name  and  ^.ddress  of 
the  person  injured,  and  shall  state  in  ordinary  language  the  cause  of  the  injury  aiud 
the  date  at  which  it  was  sustained,  and  shall  be  served  on  the  employer,  or,  if  there 
is  more  than  one  employer,  upon  one  of  such'  employers.  The  notice  may  be  served 
by  delivering  the  same  to  or  at  the  residence  or  place  of  business  of  the  perspn  on 
whpm  it  is  to  be  served.  The  notice  m^y  also  be  served  by  post  by  a  registered  letter 
addressed  to  the  person  on  whom  it  is  to  be  served  at  his  last  known  place  of  resi- 
dence or  place  of  business;  and,  if  served  by  post,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
served  at  the  time  when  a  letter  containing  the  same  would  be  delivered  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  post;  and,  in  proving  the  service  of  such  notice,  it  shall  be  sufficient 
to  prove  that  the  notice  was  properly  addressed  and  registered.  Where  the  employer 
is  a  body  of  persons  corporate  or  unincorporate,  the  notice  shall  be  served  by  deliv- 
ering the  same  at  or  by  sending  it  by  post  in  a  registered  letter  addressed  to  the  office, 
or,  if  there  be  more  than  one  office,  any  one  of  the  offices  of  such  body.  A  notice 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  deemed  invalid  by  reason  of  any  defect  or  inaccuracy 
therein,  unless  the  judge  who  tries  the  action  arising  from  the  injury  mentioned  in 
the  notice  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  defendant  in  the  action  is  prejudiced  in  his 
defense  by  such  defect  or  inaccuracy,  and  that  the  defect  or  inaccuracy  was  for  the  , 
purpose  of  misleading.  >  ^  i 

>  8.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires,  the  expres- 
sion "person  who  has  superintendence  intrusted  to  him"  means  a  person  whose  sole 
or  principal  duty  is  that  of  superinteridenoe,  and  who  is  not  ordinarily  engaged  in 
manual  labor;  the  expression  "employer"  includes  a  body  of  pprs(m8  corporate  or 
unincorporate ;  the  expression  "  workman"  means  a  railway  servant  and  any  person 
.  to  whom,  the  employers  and  workmen  act,  1875,  applies. 

9.  This  act  shall  not  come  into  operation  until  the  1st  day  of  January,  1881,  which 
date  is  in  this  act  referred  to  as  the  commencement  of  this  act. 

10.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  employers'  liability  act,  1880,  and  shall  continue 
in  force  till  the  31st  day  of  December,  1887,  and  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  session 
of  Parliament,  and  no  longer,  unless  Parliament  shall  otherwise  determine,  and  a]l 
actions  commenced  under  this  act  before  that  period  shall  be  continued  as  ^f  the  said 
act  had  not  expired. 
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[Inclosures — Keport  from  Liverpool.]  , 

1.  Carpenters'  and,  joiners'  trade  rules  as  agreed  to  by  the  employers  and  operatives,  to  conie 
into  operation  on  1st  May,  1879. 

Sours  of  work. — The  ordinaiy  hours  of  work  ^hall  be  fifty-five  hours  per  week, 
apportioned  as  follows :  On  Monday  morning  from  7  a.  m.  to  half  past  5  p.m.,  with  half 
an  hour  for  breakfast  and  one  hour  for  dinner;  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday,  from  6  a.  m.  to  half  past  5  p.  m.,  with  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  one 
hour  for  dinner;  and  on  Saturday  from  6  a.  ni.  to  half  past  12  p.  m.,  with  half  an 
hour  for  breakfast.  But  for  the  four  winter  months— November,  December,  January, 
and  February — where  artificial  light  is  not  provided,  the  ordinary  hours  of  work  shall 
be  forty-seVen  and  a  half  hours— from  7  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  on  the  first  five  days,  and 
from  7  a.  m.  to  half  past  12  p.  m.  on  Saturday,  with  meal  hours  the  same  as  in  summer. 
No  reduction  to  be  made  when  men  cannot  see  the  full  time.  ^ 

Bate  of  wages.— Wages  shall  be  paid  by  the  hoar,  at  the  average  rate  of  7id.  per  hour, 
or  £1 14».  Aid.  per  week  of  fifty-five  hours ;  but  for  the  four  winter  months,  where 
artificial  light  is  not  provided,  the  average  rate  of  wages  shall  be  SJd.  per  hour,  or  ' 
£1 12g.  8d!  per  week  of  forty-seven  and  a  half  hours. 

Starting  time. — Starting  time  on  Monday  shall  be  at  7  a.  m.,  8.30  a.  m.,  and  1  p.  m. ; 
on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  at  6  a.  m.,  8.30  a.  m.,  and  1  p.  m. ; 
on  Saturday,  6  a.  n).  and  8.30  a.  m.     But  for  the  fqur  winter  months,  where  artificial 

-  light  is  not  provided,  the  starting  time  in  the  morning  to  be  7  o'clock  instead  of  6 

-  o'clock  a.  m.     Seven  a.  m.  may  be  considered  a  stiirting  time,  when  the  first  hour 
has  been  lost— not  as  a  recognized  rule,  but  as  an, exoeptipnal  .convenience. 

Overtime. — All  overtime  made  by  the  request  of  the  employers  to  be  paid  by  the 
hour,  at  time  and  a  quarter  up  to  10  p.  m..  on  the  first  five  days  of  the-week ;  all 
•overtime  after  10  p.  m.  to  be  time  and  a  half.  On  Saturday  all  overtime  to  be  time 
and  a  half;  on  Sunday,  Good  Friday,  and  Christmas  day  double  time. 
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"^  Boundary. — Thjd  boundary,  sliall  be  taken  at  a  radius  of  one  and  a  half  mile  from 
St.  George's  Hall  as  a  center,  beyond  wMoh.walking  time  shall  be  allowed  in  the 
lirst  quarter,  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour;  bat  men^o  walk  back  in  their 
own  time.  For  shops  outside  the  above  radius  the  boundary  shall  be  taken  at  a  radius 
of  one  and  a  half  mile  from  each  employer's  shop  as  a  center.  This  rule  applies  only 
to  men  sent  from  the  shop,  and  not  to  men  engaged  and  paid  at  the  job. 

Country  jobs. — All  men  sent  out  to  a  country  job  shall  have  their  traveling  expenses 
paid  going  and  returning,  if  discharged  or  sent  back  to  the  shop,  and  3s.  per  week  for 
lodgings.     Any  allowaiiice  beyond  this  to  be  by  special  arrangement. 

Pay  time. — All  men  working  at  jobs  above  thirty  miuntes'  walk  from  their  employ- 
er's place  of  business  shall  leave  work  in  time  to  reach  the  pay-table  at  1  o'clock,  if 
paid  on  Saturday,  or  at  6  o'clock,  if  paid  on  Friday.  -  If  paid  at  the  job,  to  work  the 
same  as  in  the  shop.  If  pay  is  not  commenced  at  the  above  times,  overtime  to  be 
charged  at  the  ordinary  rate. 

Authority  of  employers.^Eaxih  employer  shall  conduct  his  business  in  any  way  he 
may  think  advantageous,  in  all  de|;ail8  of  management,  not  infringing  the  individual 
liberty  of  the  workmen. 

Sot  water  and  lock-up  place. — That  the  employers  provide  hot  water  for  workmen's 
meals  ;  also  a  look-up  place  in  buildings  for  workmen's  tdols  where  the  magnitude  of 
the  work  renders  it  necessary. 

Nolici  of  dtsmissaJ.— That  before  discharging  outside  men,  notice  be  always  given 
them  previous  to  leaving-off  time,  or  (.he  employer  to  forfeit  two  hours'  pay. 

Alteration  of  rules. — Six  months'  notice,  in  writing,  shall  be  given  on  both  sides  of 
any  alteration  in  the  foregoing  rules,  stating  full  particulars,  and  the  party  receiving 
the  notice  shall  reply  to  it  within  one  month,  either  by  giving  a  counter  notice,  or 
(itherwise ;  and,  if  necessary,  a  deputation  of  six  workiiig  joiners  shall  be  appointed 
to  meet  six  employers,  to  endeavor  to  dome  to  an  understanding,  failing  which  both 
parties  shall  refer  the  question  back  to  their  respective  gene.ral  meetings,  and  pro- 
pose arbitration ;  and  if  a  majority  on  both  sides  are  in  favor  of  arbitration,  then  a 
court  shall  be  formed  as  follows : 

Public  court  of  arbitration. — The  court  shall  consist  of  six  employers  and  six  work-^ 
ing  joiners,  who  shall  have  power  to  come  to  terms,  and  whose  decision  shall  be 
binding  on  both  parties ;  but,  if  unable  to  a|gree,  they  shall  proceed  to  appoint  an 
umpire,  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  who  shaU  act  as  sole  referee,  and  whose  decision 
shall  be  the  decision  of  the  court,  and  shall  be  equally  binding  on  both  parties. 
John  Wells,  W.  McMillkn, 

Samuel  H.  Holmes,  Tom  Brooksbank, 

Thomas  Haigle,  John  Cogley, 

Edwd.  Hughes,  Foster  L.  Hine, 

Willlam  Litt,  ,  Gkorgk  Masset, 

"Wm.  Jones,  '  John  Barry, 

Of  the  Liverpool  Master  Of  the  Amalgamated  and  General 

Builder^  Assoeiaiion.  Union  Societies  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners. 

Witness  to  signatures  of  the  above — 

W.  KNOX, 
Secretary  of  the  Liverpool  Master  Builders'  Association. 


>2.  Briclclayers'  trade  rules,  arranged  between  the  master  builders  and  operative  bricklayers 
of  lAverpool,  to  come  into  operation  on  April  1,  1880. 

Summer  rules.— Vtom  the  Ist  day  of  March  to  the  Slst  day  of  October  (both  inclusive) 
the  following  regulations  shall  be  observed:  Work  to  commence  on  Monday  morning 
at  7  a.  m.  and  terminate  at  5.30  p.  m.,  allowing  half  an  hour  (from  8  o'clock  to  hau 
past)  for  breakfast,  and  one  hour  (from  12  to  1)  for  dinner.  Starting  times  to  be  7 
a.  m.y  8.30  a.  m.,  and  1  p.  m.  Work  to  commence  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday,  respectively,  at  6  a.  m.,  and  termiuate  at  half  past  5  p.  m.,  allowing  half 
an  hour  (frdm  8  o'clock  to  half  past)  for  breakfast,  and  one  hour  (from  12  to  1)  for 
dinner.  Starting  time  to  be  6  a.  m.,  8.30  a.  m.,  and  1  p.  m.  Work  to  commence  on 
Saturday  at  6  a.  m.  and  terminate  at  half  past  12  p.  m.,  allowing  half  an  hour  (from 
8  o'clock  to  half  past)  for  breakfast.  Starting  times  to  be  6  a.  m.  and  8.30  a.  m. 
Wages  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  M.  per  hour  on  and  after  the  1st  of  April,  1880.     , 

Winttr  rule. — From  the  Ist  day  of  November  to  the  last  day  of  February  (both  in- 
clusive) the  followiag  reg^nlations  shall  be  observed:  Work  to  commence  on  Monday 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  respectively,  at  7  a.  m.,  and  terminate 
at  5'p.  m.,  with  meal  hours  the  same  as  in  summer.  Starting  times  to  be  7  a.  m.  8.30 
a.  m.,  and  1  p.  m.    Work  to  commence  on  Saturday  at  7  a.  m,  and  terminate'  at' half 
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>a8t  12  p.  m.,  with  breakfast  half-hour  same  as  in  summer.    Starting  times  to  be  7 
t.  m.  and  8.30  a.  m.    Wages  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  8d.  per  hour. 

Overtime. — All  overtime  made  by  the  request  of  the  employers  to  be  paid  by  the 
lOur,  at  time  and  a  quarter  up  to  10  p.  m.  on  the  first  five  days  of  the  week;  allover- 
;ime  after  19  p.'  m.  to  be  time  and  a  half.  On  Saturday  all  overtime  to  be  time  and  a 
lalf;  on  Sunday  double  time. 

BoundorT/.-^The  boundary  shall  be  taken  at  a  radius  of  one  and  a  half  miles  from 
Saint  George's  Hall  as  a  center,  beyond  which  walking  distance  will  be  allowed  in  the 
irst  q-darter  at  the  raie  of  three  miles  an  hour;  but  no  walking  time  to  be  allowed  in 
;he  second  quarter,  and  men  to  walk  back  in  their  own  time,  except  when  going  to 
she  shop  for  wages,  then  walking  time  to  be  allowed  to  the  boundary.  This  rule  to 
ipply  only  when  men  areisent  from  the  shop. 

Country  jolis. — At  country  jobs  where  the  employer,  instead  of  walking  time,  under- 
takes to  pay  lodgings,  the  allowance  for  lodging  money  shall  be  2s.  6d!.  per  week ;  and 
if  wages  are  paid  on  the  job,  no  walking  time  shall  be  allowed  except  when  first  sent 
DUt  and  when  sent  home ;  but  if  wages  are  paid  in  the  shop,  then  walking  time  shall 
be  allowed  in  on  Saturday  to  the  boundary  and  out  on  Monday  from  the  boundary, 
in,  a(icordance  with  Rule  No.  4.  Tie  payment  of  wages  at  the  job  or  in  the  shop  to 
be  at  the  option  of  the  employer. 

Traveling  expenses  and  time. — If,  instead  of  allowing  walking  time,  the  employer  un- 
dertakes to  pay  traveling  expenses,  then  the  train  or  other  conveyance  which  leaves 
Liverpool  nearest  7  a.  ta.  on  Mondaiy  morning,  and  leaves  the  station  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  work  nearest  12.30  p.  uxjon  Saturday,  shall  be  taken  in  those  cases  where  wages 
are  paid  in  the  shop;  but'if  wages  are  paid  on  the  job,  then  the  traveling  expenses 
only  to  be  allowed  when  sent  out  to  a  job  and  when  sent  home.  , 

Payment  of  wages. — If  wages  are  not  paid  by  half  past  1  o'clock  on  Satutday,  time 
may  be  charged  at  the  same  rate  as  if  working,  and  no  wages  shall  be  paid  in  a  public 
house  or  beer  house. ' 

Authority  of  employera. — Each  employer  shall  conduct  his  business  in  any  way  he 
may  think  advantageous  in  the  matter  of  letting  piece  work,  taking  apprentices,  using 
machinery  and  implements,  employment  of  society  or  non-society  men,  employment 
of  town  or  country  bricklayers,  and  in  all  details  of  management  not  infringing  the 
individual  liberty  of  the  workman.  ,  .  .        ^ 

Alteration  of  rules. — Six  months'  notice,  in  writing,  shall  be  given  on  either  side  of 
any  alteration  in  the  foregoing  rules,  stating  full  particulars,  and  the  party  reoeiviag' 
the  notice  shall  reply  to  it  *ithin  one  month,  either  by  giving  a  counter  notice  or 
otherwise;  and,  if  necessary,  a  deputation  of  six  working  .bricklayers  shall  be  ap- 
pointed "to  meet  six  employers,  to  endeavor  to  come  to  an  understanding,  failihg 
which  both  parties  shall  refer  the  question  back  to  their  respective  general  meetings, 
and  propose  arbitration;  and  if  a  majority  on  both  sides  are  in  favor  of  arbitration, 
then  a  court  sliall  be  formed. 

JOS.  C.  WHITE,  President, 

W.  KNOX,  Secretary,, 
Of  the  Liverpool  Master  Builders'  Association. 

JOSEPH  POVEY,  President, 

WILLIAM  P.  GRIFFITH,  Secretary, 
Of  the  Liverpool  Operative  Bricklayers'  Socteti). 


3.  Mason^  trade  rules,  arranged  letween  the  master  builders  and  operative  stonemasons  of 
Liverpool,  to  come  into  operation  on  April  1, 18d0. 

Wages  and  working -time.— The  current  rate  of  wages  for  efficient  workmen  to  be  8(J. 
per  hour  all  the  year  round,  and  the  time  to  be  worked  as  foUows :  From  the  1st  day 
of  March  to  the  end  of  October,  inclusive,  from  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  5.30  in 
the  afternoon ;  from  the  1st  to  the  30th  November,  from  7  in  the  mornmg  to  5  in  the 
afternoon ;  from  the  1st  day  of  December  to  the  31st  day  of  January,  from  7.30  in  the 
morning  to .4.30  in  the  afternoon;  from  the  first  to  the  last  day  of  February,  from  7 
in  the  morning  to  5  in  the  afternoon  (Saturdays  in  each  case  excepted,  when  work 
ahall  cease  at  12.30  o'clock  throughout  the  year),  except  on  Mondays,  between  1st 
Febraary  and  30th  November,  when  work  shall  commence  at  7  a.  m.  and  pay  to  com- 
mence not  later  than  1  p.  m.  on  Saturdays.  x-       j.    v    e io 

-Meal  Aoars.— Breakfast  time  to  be  from  8  to  8.30  a.  m. ;  dinner  time  to^be  from  U 

Work  sbMs  —hi  yards  or  other  jobs,  the  nature  and  extent  of  which  render  the  de- 
mand reasonable,  sheds  shall  be  erected.  The  operatives,  in  conjunction  with  the 
masters  to  have  a  voice  in  directing  where  a  dispute  exists  relative  to  the  erection 
of  sheds.  In  the  event  of  any  disputes,  a  deputation  of  two  employers  and  two  work- 
men not  connected  with  the  work  in  question,  to  form  a  committee  to  decide  whether 
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Buoh  demand  is  reasonable,  and  any  employer  refusing  to  erect  sheds,  if  this  con 
niittee  decide  that  the  demand  is  reasonable,  to  pay  half  the  time  lost  by  his  mt 
through  thte  non-erection  of  snoh  sheds. 

Overtime. — All  overtime  made  by  the  request  of  the  employers  to  be  paid  by  tl 
hoiir  at  time-and-a-quarter  up  to  10  p.  m.  on  the  iirst  five  days  6f  tjie  week;  all  ove 
time  after  10  p.  m.  to  be  time-and-a-half;  on  Saturdays  all  overtime  to  be  time-aii 
a-half ;  on  Sunday  and  Christmas  day  double  time. 

Apprentices. — Boys  entering  the  trade  on  no  account  to  exceed  sixteen  years  of  gtg 
and  to  be  bound  until  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  No  boy  to  work  longer  than  thre 
Dionths  without  being  legally  bound.  , 

Alteration  of  rules. — Six  months  notice  in  writing  shall  be  given  by  either  party 
any  alteration  in  the  foregoing  rules,  stating  full  particulars,  and  the  party  receivii 
the  notice  shall  reply  to  it  within  one  month  either  by  giving  a  counter-notice  i 
otherwise;  and,  if  necessary,  a  deputation  of  six  working  masons  shall  he  appoint! 
to  meet  six  employers,  to  endeavor  to  come  to  an  understanding,  failing  which,  bol 
parties  shall  refer  the  question  back  to  their  respective  general  meetings  and  propoi 
arbitration,  and  if  a  majority  on  both  sides  are  in  favor  of  arbitration,  then  acou 
shall  be  formed  as  follows : 

Public  court  of  arbitration.^— The  court  shall  consist  of  six-employera  and  six  wor 
ing  masons,  who  shall  have  power  to  come  to  terms  and  whose  decision  shall  be  bin 
ing  on  both  parties :  but  if  unable  to  agfee,  they  shall  proceed  to  appoint  an  umpi 
who  shall  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  who  shall  act  as  sole  referee,  and  whose  decisic 
shall  be  the  decision  of  the  court,  and  shall  be  equally  binding  on  both  parties: 

JOS.  C.  WHITE,  Fre-sident, 
W.  KNOX,  Seeretary, 

Of  the  Liverpool  Master  Builders'  AssociaHon. 
CHARLES  AUCHTEELONIE,  President, 
WILLIAM  WHAMOND,  Secretary, 

Of  the  Operative  Stonemason^  Society. 


4.  Brickmakers'  scale  of  prices  for  making  bricks  in  the  neighborhood  of  Liverpool  fdr  t 

season  lt)79-'80. 

TOP  CLAY  PRICES. 

£     <. 

Casting  top  clay  (7  feet)  per  1,000,  including  feighing  an  average  of  1  foot.  .01 

Molding  common  bricks 0  1 

Tempering -,-  "  1 

Wheeling,  less  2d.  per  1,000  for  a  level  wheel 0  1 

Carrying  off "  1 

Walling 0  0 

Fuming  in  close  kiln 0  1 

latting  and  casing)  per  100,000 1  0 

Bnrnt  courses  same  as  green  bricks,  viz,  per  1,000 0  1 

All  bricks  to  be  carefully  handed  down  from  the  kiln  by  the  burner. 

Irregularly-shaped  bricks.  Is.  6d.  per  1,000  extra.  ' 

BOTTOM  CLAT  PRICES. 

Casting,  per  1,000.... - 0  1 

Molding , 0  2 

Temperine - 0  2 

Eest  same  as  top  prices. 

EXTRAS. 

1.  All  extra  feighing,  ravening,  afid  leveling  to  be  py  special  agreement  or  bargai 

2.  Any  flats  longer  than  8,000  to  be  paid  for  extra,  at  a  price  that  may  be  agre 
upon. 

.  3.  Depth  of  space  wheel  not  to  exceed  8  feet. 

4.  Any  clay  pit  not  exceeding  2  feet  in  depth  to  be  considered  a  level  wheel.     O'V 
2  and  not  exfceeding  4  feet,  1  penny  per  1,000  extra. 

5.  Over  4  feet  and  not  over  8  feet,  to  be  pa,id  as  space  wheels. 

6.  Any  space  wheel  exceeding  8  feet  in  depth  from  the  level  of  the  flats  to  be  pa 
1  penny  per  1,000  for  fevery  additional  foot. 

7.  One  hundred  and  fifty  yards  to  be  c6neidered  an  average  kiln  wheel,  measurii 
from  the  center  of  the  flats  to  the  commencement  of  the  kun,  1  halfpenny  per  1,0 
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jxtra  for  every  additional  20  yards  or  part  of  20  yards.    That  no  extra  be  paid  for  a' 
l^allett  kiln  wheel,  but  1  penny  per  1,000  ^xtra  shall  be  paid  for  a  Wallett  ok,^  wheel. 

8.  That  molders  be  held  responsible  for  all  briojjs  destroyed  through  want  of  care 
in  protecting  them  from  the  weather,  or  through  other  .causes  under  their  control. 

9.  That  brick-burners  be  heild  responsible  for  all  bricks  damaged  through  careless- 
aess  or  want  of  attention  in  their  branch  of  the  work.  That  jio  restriction  be  placed 
on  the  number  of  hours  brickburners  shall  work  in  case  of  emergency,  either  on  Sat- 
urday or  any  other  day,  on  account  of  the  necessity  for  them  to  take  advantage  of 
fine  weather. 

10.  That  the  wages  for  ordinary  day  work  in  the  winter  time  be  228.  per  week,  and 
23«.  per  week  on  account  of  casting,  and  no  lost  time  be  paid  for. 

11.  If  any  workman  absent  himself  from  his  work  during  the  brickmaking  season 
for  three  consecutive  days  without  reasonable  cause,  he  shall  be  dismissed  and  have 
no  claim  for  payment  for  the  stopped  thousands  or  other  money  held  by  his  employer 
until  the  end  of  the  season. 

MAKING  GROTJKD. 

For  making  the  ground  of  a  ne'v^  job,  including  removing  sod - .  5  0 

\\''itliout  removing  sod l 4  0 

Removing  old  ground  without  any  extra  for  flat  ends 3  0 

Making  space 0  5 

Sinking  motty '.-.' 1  0' 

EMPLOYMENT  FOR  BOYS. 

Boys  only  of  the  age  allowed  by  the  factory  amendment  act  to  be  employed  in  th& 
brick  fields.  , 

AUTHORITY  OF  EMPLOYERS. 

Each  employer  shall  conduct  his  business  in  any  way  he  may  think  advantageons 
in  the  matterof  letting  piece-work,  using  machinery  and  implements,  employment  of 
society  or  non-society  men,  and  in  all  details  of  management  not  infringing  ijpon  the 
individual  liberty  of  the  workmad.  \ ' 

ARBITRATION. 

I 

Any  dispute  arising  between  employers  and  men  shall  be  submitted  to  a  court  of 
arbitration,  consisting  of  two  emplpyers  and  two  working  briokmakers,  who  shall 
have  power  to  come  to  terms,  and  wjiose  decision  shall  be  binding  on  both  parties ;. 
but  if  unable  to-agree,  they  shall  proceed  to  appoint  an  umpire,  to  be  mutually  agreed, 
upon,  wlio  shall  act  as  sole  referee,  and  whose  decision  shall  be  final  and  shall  b& 
equally  binding  on  both  parties.  '  a.  •       i.  •  i 

The  above  are  the  terms  on  which  the  employers  are  willing  to  engage  efScient  bnck- 

'^''^^''-  W.KNOX, 

Secretary  of  the  Liverpool  Master  Builders'  Association. 


5.  Plasterer's  trade  rules,  to  come  into  operation  on  April  1,  1880. 

Sours  o/woi-fc.— The  ordinary  honrs  of  work  shall  be  fifty-five  hours  per  week,  ap- 
portioned as  follo-s^s :  Every  morning,  from  6  a.  m.  to  5.30  p.  m  (except  on  Mondays, 
when  the  work  shall  commence  at  7  a.  m.),  with  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  one 
hour  for  dinner;  and  on  Saturday  from  6  a.  m.  to  12.30  at  noon,  and  half  an  hour  for  ' 
breakfast.  But  for  the  four  winter  months— November,  December,  January,  and  h  eb- 
ruarv— the  ordinary  hours  of  work  shall  be  forty-seven  and  a  half  hours— from  7  a.  m. 
to  5  p.  m.  on  the  first  five  days,  and  from  7  a.  m.  to  12.30  at  noon  on  Saturday,  with 
breakfast  half  hour  the  same  as  in  summer.  ,  n,     ^  4.  ^ 

Starting  time.— Starting  time  in  summer  shall  be  at  6  a.  m  (except  Mondays,  at  7  a. 
m.\  8.30  a.  m.,  and  1  p.  m.,  excepting  Saturday,  when  it  shall  be  6  and  8.  .50  a.  nu 
only;  and  in  winter  at  7  a.  m.,  8.30  a.  m.,  and  1  p.  m.,  excepting  Saturday,  when  it 

shall  be  7  and  8.30  a.  m.  only.  ,  ^,     ■  ^      *  uj  «^i  T,„^^ 

Bate  of  wages.— Wages  shall  be  paid  by  the  hour,.at  the  average  rate  of  8d.  pet  hour 

*  AuthJrtiu  of  employers.— Ea,ch.  employer  shall  conduct  his  business  in  any  way  he  niay 
think  advantageous  in  all  details  of  management,  not  infringing  upon  the  individual 
liberty  of  the  workmen  or  these  general  rules. 
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Qvertime. — All  overtime  made  by41i6  request  of  the  employera.sTiall  Tje  paid  by  the 
hour,  at  the  following  rates,  viz :  full  time  and  a  quarter  lip  to  10  j).  m.  ori  the  first 
five  days,  after  10  p.  m.  time  and  a  half ;  on  Saturdays  all  overtime  to  be  time  and  a 
half. 

Soundary. — The  boundary  shall  be  taken  at  a  radius  of  one  and  a  half  mile  from 
St.  George's  Hall  as  a  center,  beyond  vfhich  walking  time  shall  be  allowed,  in  the 
first  quarter  only,  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour,  but  men  to  walk  back  in  their 
own  time.  This  rule  applies  to  men  only  sent  from  the  shop,  and  not  to  men  engaged 
and  paid  at  the  job.  -        .  ' 

,  Court  try  joha. — All  men  sent  out  to  a  country  job  shall  have  their  traveling  expenses 
paid  going  and  returning,  if  discharged  or  sent  back  to  the  shop,  and  Us.  6d.  per 
week  for  lodgings ;  any  allowance  beyond  this  to  be  by  special  arrangement. 

Pay  time. — All  men  working  at  jobs  above"thirty  minutes'  walk  from  their  employer's 
place  of  business  shall  leave  work  in  time  to  reach  the  pay  table  at  1  p.  m.,  if  paid 
on  Saturday,  or  at  6  o'clock  if  paid  on  Friday ;  if  paid  at  the  job,  to  be  paid  at  1^.30 
p.  m. 

Alteration  of  rules. — Six  months'  notice  in  writing  shall  be  given  on  both  sides  of 
any  alteration  in  the  foregoing  rules,  stating  full  particulars ;  and  the  party  receiv- 
ing the  notice  shall  reply  to  it  within  one  month,  either  by  giving  a  counter  notice 
or  otherwise  ;  and,  if  necessary,  a  deputation  of  six  working  plasterers  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  meet  six  employers,  to  endeavor  to  come  to  an  understanding,  failing 
which,  both  parties  shall  refer  the  question  back  to  their  respective  general  meet- 
ings, and  propose  arbitration ;  and  if  a  majority  on  both  sides  are  in  favor  of  arbitra- 
tion, then  a  court  shall  be  iormed  as  follows : 

Public  court  of  arbitration. — The  court  shall  consist  of  six  employers  and  six  work- 
ing plasterers,  who  shall  have  power  to  come  to  terms,  and  whose  decision  shall  be 
binding  On  both  parties ;  but,  if  unable  to  agree,  they  shall  proceed  to  appoint  an 
umpire,  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  who  shall  act  as  sole  referee,  and  whose  decisioh 
shall  be  the  decision  of  the  court,  and  shall  be  equally  binding  upon  both  parties. 

.JOS.  C.  WmTE,  President, 
W.  KNOX,  Secretary, 
Of  ike  Liverpool  Master  Builders'  Association. 
EDWARD  THOMPSON,  President, 
JOHN  CLARK,  Secretary, 

Of  the  Operative  Plasterer^  Seociety. 


6.  Plumbers'  trade  rules  as  awarded  by  arbitration,  to  come  into  operation  on  May  3i,  1H80. 

Hours  of  work  and  rate  of  wages. — That  from  the  1st  day  of  March  to  the  1st  day  of 
November  the  hours  of  labor  be  fifty-five  hours  per  week,  at  the  rate  of  Sd.  per  hoar. 
Starting  time  being  Monday,  7  a.  m.  to  half  past  5  p.  m. ;  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday,  at  6  a.  m.  to  half  past'5  p.  m.,  allowing  half  an  hour  for  breakfast 
and  one  hour  for  diuner ;  and  on  Saturdays  from  6  a.  m.  to  half-past  12  at  noon,  allow- 
ing half  an  hour  for  breakfast. 

From  the  1st  day  of  November  to  the  1st  day  of  March  the  hours,  of  labor  be  forty- 
seven  and  one-half  hours  per  week,  at  the  rat^  of  8d.  per  hour.  Starting  time  being 
for  the  first  five  days  from  7  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  allowing  half, an  hour  for  breakfast  and 
one  hour  for  dinner;  Saturday,  from  7  a.  m.  to  half  past  12,  allowing  half  an  hour  for 
breakfast.  ' 

Starting  time. — In  summer,  on  Monday  7  a.  m.  and  half  past  8  a.  m. ;  on  Tuesday,  Wed- 
nesday, Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  6  a.  m.  and  half  past  8  a.  m.  In  winter,  7 
a.  m.  and  half  past  8  a.  m. 

Overtime. — That  when  at  the  request  of  the  employer  overtime  is  made,  time  and  a 
quarter  be  allowed  for  the  first  four  hourS,  after  which  time  and  a  half  shall  be  al- 
'  lowed.  On  Sundays,  Christmas  days,  Good  Fridays,  and  after  half  past  12  on  Saturdays, 
double  /time  to  be  allowed.  Overtime  not  to  commence  until  the  hours  have  been 
worked  for  the  six  days  or  the  full  number  of  hours  for  the  portion  of  week  worked, 
according  to  Rule  1.    That, two  hours  be  allowed  for  meals  when  ^vorking  all  night. 

Soundary  walking  time. — The  Ijoundary  in  Liverpool  shall  be  taken  at  a  radius  of  li 
miles  from  St.  George's  Hall  as  a  center,  and  in  Birkenhead  at  1^  miles  from  Charing 
Cross  as  a  center,  beyond  which  walking  time  shall  be  allowed,  in  the  first  quarter 
only,  at  the  rate  of  3  miles  an  hour:  but  men  to  walk  back  in  their  own  time.  This 
rule  applies  only  to  men  sent  from  the  shop  and  not  men  engaged  and  paid  at  the  job. 

Country  jobs. — The  fares  and  lodgings  to  be  paid  by  the  masters. 

Payment  of  wages. — All  men  working  at  jobs  above  thirty  minutes'  walk  from  their 
employer's  place  of  business  shall  leave  work  in  time  to  reach  the  pay  table  at  1 
o'clock  on  Saturdays;  if  paid  at  the  job,  to  work  until  half  past  12. 
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Alteration  0/ j-uZe».— Six  months'  notice,  in  writing,  shall  be  given  on  both  sides  of 
j,ny  alteration  in  the  foregoing  rules,  stating  full  particulars,  and  the  party  receiving 
the  notice  shall  reply  to  it  -within  one  month,  either  by  giving  a  counter  notice  or 
otherwise ;  and,  if  necessary,  a  deputation  of  six  working  plumbers  shall  be  appointed 
to  meet  six  employers,  to  endeavor  to  come  to  an  understanding,  failirig  which  both 
parties  shall  refer  the  question  back  to  their  respectiv^e  general  meetings,  and  pro- 
pose arbitration  ;  and  if  a  majority  on  both  sides  are  in  fiivor  of  arbitration,  then  a 
court  shall  be  formed  as  follows:  ' 

Court  of  arhitraiion.^-The  court  shall  consist  of  six  employers  and  six  working 
plumbers,  who  shall  have  power  to  come  to  terms,  and  whose  decision  shall  be  bind- 
ing on  both  parties ;  but,  if  unable  to  agree,  they  shall  proceed  to  appoint  an  umpire, 
to  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  who  shall  act  as  sole- referee,  and  whose  decision  shall 
■be  the  decision  of  the  court,  and  shall  be  equally  binding  on  both  parties. 

JOS.  C.  WHITE,  President, 
W.  KNOX,  Secretary, 
Of  the  Liverpool  Master  Builders'  Association. 
E.  C.  FERGUSON,  President, 
T.  ANDERSON,  Seerelary, 
Of  the  Operative  Plumiers'  Society. 


WorMng  rules  of  the  Liverpool,  Birkenhead,  and  district  house  paintei'S. 

Bate  of  wages. — On  and  after  1st  of  March,  1878,  efficient  house  painters  and  those 
who  are  also  paperhangers  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  TJd.  per  hour. 

Overtime.— Thsut  all  time  worked,  at  the  request  of  the  employer,  after  1  o'clock  Qn 
'  Saturdays,  and  from  9.30  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m.  on  other  days,  shall  be  paid  for  as  time  and 
a  half.  No  overtime  will  be  allowed  unless  the  employer  previously_authorizes  the 
men  to  make  it. 

Sours  ofworlc. — To  commence  work,  from  the  1st  of  March  to  the  1st  of  November, 
each  morning  at  6  o'clock,  except  on  Monday,  when  they  shall  commence  at  7  o'clock 
and  leave  off  -^fork  pach  day  at  half  past  5,  except  on  Safui-day ;  and  on  that  day  to 
leave  off  at  half  past  12  o'clock.  One  hour  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  breakfast 
to  be  allowed  each  day,  except  Saturday,  when  half  an  hour  shall  be  allowed  for 
breakfast.  From  Ist  November  to  1st  March  the  working  hours  to  be  regulated  as 
trade  will  allow.  If  any  workman  is  late  in  the  morning  he  shall  not  commence  work' 
til)  8.30  a.  nj. 

Pay  time. — ^AIJ  men  working  at  jobs  above  thirty  minutes'  walk  from  their  employer's 
place  of  busiuess  shall  leave  work  in  time  to  react  th'e  pay  table  at  1  o'clock  on  Sat- 
urday;  if  paid  at  the  job,  to  work  until  12.30. 

Bomdary. — The  boundary  in  Liverpool  shall  be  taken  at  a  radius  of  l-J  miles  from 
St.  George's  Hall  as  a  center,  and  in  Birkenhead  at  li  miles  from  Charing  Cross  as  a 
center,  beyond'  which  walking  time  shall  be  allowed  in  the  first  quarter  only  at 
the  rate  of  3  miles  an  hour,  but  men  to  walk  back  in-  their  own  time.  This  rule_ ap- 
plies only  to  men  sent  from  the  shop,  and  not  to  men  engaged  and  paid  at  the  job. 

Country  jobs. — All  men  sent  out  to  a  country  job  shall  have  their  traveling  expenses 
paid  going  and  returning,  or  if  discharged  or  sent  back  to  the  shop,  and  28.  6(i.  per 
week  for  lodgings;  any  allowance  1[)eyond  this  to  be  by  special  arrangement. 

Union  and  non-union  men. — ^That  operative  society  men  shall  not  be  allowed  to  in- 
terfere with  or  molest  in  any  way  non-society  men  who  may  be  employed  along  with 
them,  or  vice  versa. 

Use  of  employer's  tools  and  j)Za?i<.— That  no  workman  6hall  be  allowed  to  use  any 
brushes  or  other  tools  or  plant  belonging  to  his  employer  without  first  obtaining  hiS 
consent  thereto,  neither  shall  any  workman  be  allowed,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
work  for  another  employer,  or  any  one  else,  when  his  regular  employer  requires  his 
services.  »       j    ^     j 

/Smofcin^.— That  no  smoking  shall  be  allowed  on  the  jobs,  and  any  man  found  offend- 
ing against  this  rule  shall  be  liable  to  instant  dismissal. 

Imobriety.—k.r\y  workman  leaving  his  work  and  going  for'intoxioating  liquors  will 
be  considered  to  have  canceled  all  claim  for  expenses  and  wages  due  for  work  -exe- 
cuted that  day ;  also  anv  man  found  in  a  state  of  intoxication  at  his  work  shall  not 
be  paid  for  any  work  executed  that  day,  and  also  be  liable  to  instant  dismissal  at  the 
option  of  his  employer.  •,         j,  ^,  1         i,  n 

Apprentices.— Tha.t  all  boys  coming  into  the  trade,  after  date  of  these  rules,  shaU 
be  legally  bound  within  three  months  of  the  time  of  coming  into  the  shop,  and  serve  ^ 
not  less  than  five  years.  ,  j  ^    mu       j 

Time-sheets. — Every  workman  must  send  in  his  time-sheet  made  up  to  itmrsaay 
night,  properly  filled  np  and  signed  by  himself  and  also  by  the  foreman  of  the  job, 
when  one  is  appointed,  not  later  than  Friday  noon;  or  if  working  in  the  country  the 
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sheets  must  be  posted  not  later  than  the  first  post  on  Friday  morning,  or  otherwise 
he  vill  forfeit  his  right  to  be  paid  to  time  as  per  rule. 

Workingmen's  responsibility  for  tools  and  plant. — That  each  man  shall  leave  in  the 
hands  of  his  employer  not  less  than  one  and  a-half  day's  wages,  as  provided,  by  Rule 
12,  which  shall  be  given  up  to  him  on  leaving  his  employment  <on  condition  that  all 
his  employer's  tools  are  given  up  in  a  satisfactory  state,  and  all  damage  or  deficiency 
made  good,  reasonable  wear  and  tear  excepted.  Each  workman  shall  also  be  held 
responsible  for  all  tools  intrusted  to  his  care,  and  shall  make  ^ood  any  damage  or 
deficiency.  ' 

WM.  TOMKINSON,  Jun'k, 

President. 
W.  KNOX, 


Mules  of  the  Manchester  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  Limited. 
[Inclosure  m  Consul  Shaw's  report.] 


1.  This  society  shall  be  called  the  "Co-operative  Wholesale  Sooiety_Limited." 

2.  The  object  of  this  society  is  to  carry  on  the  trades  of  wholesale  dealers,  bankers, 
shippers,  carriers,  and  insurers,  and  subject  to  the  sanction  of  a  special  geperal  meet- 
ing called  for  the  purpose,  those  of  manufacturers,  and  the  working  of  mines.  The 
society  shall  haVe  power  to'  do  all  things  expedient  for  accomplishing  all  or  any  of 
such  objects,  including  the  power  to  purchase,  hold,  sell,  mortgage,  rent,  lease,  or 
sublease  lands  of  any  tenure,  and  to  erect,  pull  Idown,  repair,  alter,  or  otherwise  deal 
with  any  building  thereon. 

3.  The  registered  office  of  this  society  shall  he  at  1  Balloon  street,  Corporation 
street,  Manchester,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  where  all  the  books  of  accounts; 
securities,  and  documents  of  the  society  shall  be  kept,  other  than  such,  if  any,  as  are 
required  for  carrying  on  business  on  account  of  the  same  elsewhere ;  but  the  office 
may  be  altered  by  the  general  committee. 

4.  In  case  of  any  alteration  in  the  place  of  the  registered  office  of  the  society, 
notice  shall  be  sent  to  the  registrar  within  fourteen  days  in  the  form  prescribed  by 

/  the  treasury  regulations. 

5.  The  members  of  this  society  shall  consist  of  such  co-operative  societies  Or  com- 
panies (registered  under  the  industrial  and  provident  societies  act,  1876,  or  under  the 
companies  acts,  with  limited  liability,  or  under  any  law  of  the  country  where  they 
are  situate,  whereby  they  acquire  the  right  of  trading  as  a  body  corporate,  with  lim- 
ited liability)  as  have  been  admitted  by  the  general  committee,  and  approved  by  a 
majority  of  delegates  present  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  society.  An  application 
for  shares  shall  be  made  by  a  resolution  of  some  general  or  committee  meeting  of  the 
society  or  company  makiug  the  application,  contained  in  writing  and  attested  by  the 
signatures  of  the  secretary  and  three  of  its  members ;  every  society  or  company  making 
an  application  for  shares  shall  state  the  number  of  its  members,  and  take  up  not  less 
than  one  £5  share  for  every  ten  members,  and  agree  to  increase  the  number  annually 
as  its  members  increase,  making  the  return  of  such  increase  at  the  time  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  return  to  the  registrar.  And  in  the  rules  the  word  society  shall  in- 
clpde  a  company,  and  the  words  committee  of  management  shall  include  the  board 
of  directors  thereof. 

6.  General  meetings  of  the  members  shall  be  holden  on  the  first  Saturday  in  the 
months  of  March,  June,  September,  and  December  in  each  year,  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  general  committee  shall  make  its  report  of  the  then  condition  of 
the  society. 

.  7.  A  special  general  meeting  may  be  convened  at  any  time  in  virtue  of  a  resolution 
of  the  general  committee,  or  by  any  ten  societies,  being  members,  on  giving  twenty- 
one  clear  days'  notice  in  writing  to  the  secretary,  signed  by  them,  specifying  the  ob- 
jects-thereof,  of  which  meeting  a  notice  shall  be  posted  to  the  registered  address  of 
each  member,  specifying  the  time,  place,  and  object  of  such  meeting,  at  least  four- 
teen days  before  such  day  of  meeting.  No  other  business  can  be  transacted  at  any 
such  meeting  than  the  business  specified  in  the  notice  convening  it. 

8.  All  general  meetings  shall  be  held  in  Manchester  at  such  place  as  the  general 
committee  may  determine  ;  and  no  meeting  of  /the  society  shall  proceed  to  business 
unless  representatives  from  at  least  twenty  societies  be  present  within  one  hour  of 
the  time  of  meeting,  otherwise  such  meeting,  if  it  be  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of 
the  society  or  a  special  general  meeting  convened  by  the  general  committee  shall 
stand  adjourned  for  at  least  fourteen  clear  days,  of  which  adjournment  notice  shall 
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be  posted  to  the  registered  address  of  each  memher  ;  hut  if  it  he  convened  hy  notice 
Erom  the  memhers,  shall  he  ahsolutely  dissolved.  But  any  general  meeting  may  ad- 
journ from  time  to  time  for  any  period  not  less  than  fourteen  days ;  and  no  meeting 
shall  he  rendered  iucapahle  of  transacting  husiness  hy  the  want  of  a  quorum  after 
the  chair  has  heen  taken. 

9.  Every  representative  shall  have  one  vote,  except  in  the  election  of  the  general 
committee,  which  is  hereinafter  provided  for ;  and  every  society  may  nominate,  hy 
resolution  evidenced  as  aforesaid,  one  representative  foy  every  five  hundred  members, 
or  fractional  part  of  five  hundred  members,  belonging  to  it ;  who  shall,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  representation  only,  be  deemed  to  be  a  memher  of  this  society  for  and  on  be- 
half of  the  society  he  represents. 

10.  The  capital  of  this  society  shall  he  raised  in  shares  of  five  pounds  efich,  which 
shall  be  trapsferable  only.  Eyery  society,  on  its  admission,  shall  pay  the  sum  of  not 
less  than  1  shilling  on  each  share  taken  up.  Each  five  pounds  so  paid  shall  consti- 
tute one  fully  paid-up  share ;  but  no  dividend  or  interest  shall  be  withdrawn  hy 
members  until  their  shares  are  paid  up.  Any  memher  may  pay  up  shares  in  advance. 
After  having  received  the  consent  of  a  special  meeting,  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
share  capital  may  he  called  up  by  the  general  committee  on  giving  notice  to  that 
«ffect.  Any  society  desiring  to  transfer  any  part  or  the  whole  of  its  shares  to  any 
other  society,  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  general  committee,  be  allowed  to  do  so, 
and  this  society,  upon  receiving  from  the  society  to  which  such  transfer  is  to  he  made 
an  application  for  any  number  of  shares,  shall  pay  to  the  society  desirous  of  making 
the  transfer  all  the  money  then  credited  to  it  in  respect  of  [dividend  or  interest  not 
added  to  capital]  upon  any  share  to  be  transferred  [hut  not  including  any  other 
moneys  paid  up  in  respect  thereof  under  this  rule,  nor  any  dividend  or  interest  added 
to  capital],  all  of  which  shall  he  paid  bjr  the  society  to  which  the  transfer  is  made 
to  the  transferring  society.  The  society  on  whose  account  such  shares  are  held  shall 
defray  the  costs  (if  auy)  necessary  for  phtaining  such  transfers  to  be  legally  made, 
including  the  cost  of  the  proper  stamp,  without  which  no  transfer  shall  he  registered. 

11.  All  the  shares  of  the  society  shall  he  numbered  progressively,  an^  a  share  reg- 
ister hook  shall  be  kept,  in  which  shall  be  entered  the  following  particulars :  The 
name,  registered  office,  and  date  of  entrance  of  each  me^nber  of  the  society;  the  num- 
ber of  shares  held  hy  each  member,  with  the  number  and  value  of  each  share,  the 
date  when  membership  began,  and  the  date  at  which  membership  ceased  in  respect  of 
any  share>    The  transfer  of  aU  shares  shall  be  registered  in  a  similar  way. 

12.  All  the  transfers  shall  be  in  the  form  following,  or  as  near  thereto  as  the  cir- 
cumstances permit,  and  shall  he  attested  as  is  expressed  in  the  said  form :        , 

'•-^ ^,18-. 

,  "In  consideration  of  the  sum  of ,  this  day  paid  by  the society  limited 

to  the society  limited,  herein  respectively  called  the  transferrer  and  transferee, 

the  transferrer  hereby  transfers  to  the  transferee — —- shares  in  the  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society  Limited,  now  standing  in  the  name  of  the  transferrer  in  the  hooks 
of  the  Wholesale  Society,  on  which  the  sum  of  £4  19s.  per  share  remains  inpaid,  to 
hold  such  shares  subject  to  the  same  conditions  on  which  the  transferrer  held  the 
same  at  the  time  «f  the  signature  of  this  transfer,  and  the  transferee  hereby  agrees  to 
take  the  said  shares  subject  to  the  same  conditions.  „f +!,„+„„„ 
"In  witness  whereof  the  three  undersignedmembersof  the  committee  of  the  trans- 
'ferrer  and  transferee  have  hereto  set  their  hands,  respectively  attested  hy  the  signa- 
tures of  the  secretaries  of  the  said  societies,  


Members  of  committee  of  the  transferrer. 

Secretary. 
Witness : 


Members  of  the  oommittee  of  the  transferee. 

Secretary. 

Witness :  • ■ 

n  The  society  shall  have  a  lien  upon  the  shares  of  deposits  of  any  memher  in- 
ilebted  to  it  and  may  set  off  any  sum  credited  to  such  member  thereon,  in  or  towards 
fhe  payment  of  any  such  debt;  and  if  any  member  is  indebted  to  not  less  three-fourths 
of  t^esSm  for  the  time  being  credited  on  the  shares  so  held,  and  does  not  pay  the 
imomtXe  within  one  calendar  month  after  a  special  demand  thereof  has  heen  duly 
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made,  the  general  committee  may  sell  and  transfer  in  the  books  of  the  Kociety-such 
shares  to  auy  other  member  or  society  entitled  to  become  a  memljer,  an^  apply  the 
proceeds  of  such  sale,  including;  the  sum  which,  on  any  transfer  made  by  the  member 
so  indebted  with  the  consent  of  the  society,  would  have  been  payable  under  Rule  10, 
in  or  toward  the  payment  of  such  debt,  and  any  expenses  incurred  in  or  about  the 
same ;  and  shall  pay  over  the  surplus,  if  any,  to  such  member  without  being  re- 
sponsible for  any  loss  occasioned  thereby ;  and  any  transfer  so  made  shall  extinguisH 
the  right  of  such  member  in  the  share  so  transferred,  and  shall  operate  as  an  original 
issue  thereof. 

14.  There  shall  be  one  or  more  auditors  of  the  society,  who  shall  be  elected  bynonn- 
natiou  and  voting  papers  in  like  manner  as  the  general  committee,  and  of  whom  one 
shall  retire  each  quarter,  who  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election.  They  shall  audit  the 
accounts  of  the  society,  and  see  that  they  are  correctly  kept,  and  shall  lay  before  the 
general  meetings  a  balance  sheet  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  also  of  the  assets 
and  liabilities,  together  with  separate  detailed  accounts  of  t|ie  trading  and  banking 
departments.  They  shall  examine  all  securities,  and  shall  have  power  to  call  for  and 
examine  all  papers  and  documents  belonging  to  the  society,  and  every  balance  sheet 
signed  by  them  and  approved,  by  any  such  meeting,  shall  be  binding  npon  all  mem- 
bers of  the  society. 

15.  The  books  of  the  society  and  the  names  of  the  members  shall  be  open  to  the  in- 
spection of  any  member  or  person  interested  in  the  funds  of  the  society  at  all  reasona- 
ble hours,  at  the  registered  office  of  the  sooity,  or  at  any  place  where  the  same  are 
kept,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  such  inspection  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  made  by  the  general  meetings  of  the  society,  except  that  no  such 
member  or  person,  unless  he  be  an  officer  of  the  society  or  is  specially  authorized  by 
a  resolution  thereof,  shall  have  the  right  to  inspect  the  loan  or  deposit  acconnt  of  any 
member  without  the  will  or  consent  of  such  member. 

16.  Land,  buildings,  and  fixed  stock  shall  be  reduced  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  2i 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  land,  5  per  cent,  jer  annum  on  buildings,  and  7i  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  fixtures,  which  shall  be  taken  quarterly  &om  the  original  value  of  such 
land,  buildings  or  fixtures. 

17.  Each  member  shall  receive  out  of  the  surplus  receipts  of  the  society,  after  pro- 
viding for  the  expenses  thereof  in  each  year,  interest  not  exceeding  5  per  cent,  per 
annnm  upon  the  share  capital  standing  to  its  acconnt  in  the  books  of  the  society,  as 
is  declared  at  the  quarterly  meetings  of  the  society. 

18.  The  net  proceeds  of  all  business  carried  on  by  this  society,  after  paying  or  pro- 
viding foithe  expenses  of  management,  interest  on  loans,  the  proper  reduction  ih  value 
of  fixed  stock,  and  for  such  interest  upon  the  subscribed  capital  thereof  as  aforesaid, 
shall  from  time  to  time  be  applied  as  the  general  meetings  may  direct,  either  to  in- 
crease the  reserve  fund  or  to  any  legal  purpose,  and  subject  to  any  such  direction, 
shall  in  the  trade  department  be  divided  among  the  members  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  their  purchases  during  the  period  to  which  the  division  relates,  and  in 
the  bank  department  shall  be  divisible  among  the  depositors  in  such  manner  as  the 
general  committee  direct  from  time  to  time,  subject  to  any  resolutions  of  the  general 
meetings  relating  thereto.  Any  undivided  balance,  together  with  the  profits  realized 
on  non-members' business,^  being  added  to  the  reserve  nind. 

19.  This  society  shall  be  managed  by  a  general  committee,  consisting  (1)  of  sixteen 
members,  who  shall  be  elected  for  eighteen  months  each,  and  shall  retirein  rotation, 
subject  to  the  provision  following,  viz :  Of  the  six  members  elected  at  the  first  gen- 
eral meeting  after  this  rule  is  registered,  the  three  who  have  the  lowest  number  of 
■v^otes  shall  respectively  retire  at  the  end  of  nine,  twelve,  and  fifteen  months,  in  the 
order  of  the  votes,  beginning  with  the  lowest ;  and  (2)  of  one  member  for  every  brstnch, 
constituted  as  hereinafter  is  provided,  who  shall  be  elected  by  and  out  of  the  branch  . 
committee,  at  their  first  meeting,  held  in  each  quarter  after  the  holding  of  thegeneral 
meeting.     Retiring  members  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election. 

(o)  The  election  of  the  sixteen  members  of  the  committee  aforesaid,  as  well  as  of 
the  branch  committees  hereinafter  provided  for,  shall  be  made  from  a  list  of  persons 
nominated  by  the  members  or  committee  of  management  of  each  society,  by  nomi- 
nation paper  ssent  to  each  of  thejn,  and  by  voting  papers  similarly  sent,  containing 
the  names  and  addresses  only  of  the  persons  nominated,  in  alphabetical  order,  and 
the  nume  of  the  society  of  which  each  is  a  member. 

(ft)  The  -times  of  sending  out  and  returning  snoh  papers,  and' the  mode  of  conduct- 
ing such  elections,  shall  be  regulated  by  the  general  committee,  subject  to  the  pro-  ■ 
visions  following,  and  any  resolutions  ofa  general  meeting  consistent  therewith:  (1) 
Not  more  than  one  member  of  any  society  shall  be  included  in  the  list  of  candidates 
for  whom  votes  can  be  given  unless  he  is  also  a  member  of  another  society.  (U)  A 
candidate  nominated  by  his  own  society  shall  be  preferred  to  any  member  of  that 
society  nominated  by  another  society.  .(;!)  Each  society  shall  have  as  many  votes  as 
it  is  entitled  to  representatives  multiplied  by  the  number  of  vacancies  to  be  filled, 
(4)  No  society  shall  give  for  any  one  candidate  more  votes  than  the  number  of  such 
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representatives.  (5)  A  society  established  elsewhere  than  in  England,  Scotland.  Ire- 
land, the  Channel  Islands,  or  the  Isle  of  Man,  may,  by  a  resolStion  signed  bv  two 
members  of  its  committee  of  management,  and  countersigned  by  the  secretary, 
nominate  any  member  of  a  society  member  of  this  society,  to  whom  its  election  papers 
shall  be  sent,  and  who  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  as  its  proxy,  provided  that  no  person 
hold  more  than,  one  proxy  at  the  same  time,  and  that  the  person  so  nominated  shaU 
not  be  a  member  of  the  committee,  or  an  officer  of  this  society,  and  may  similarly 
vary  any  such  nomination.  >  .;  j  j  j 

(c)  A  branch  of  this  society  shall  consist  of  all  the  societies,  members  of  this 
society,  whose  registered  offi.es  are  situate  in  any  district  which,  by  the  resolution 
of  any  general  meeting  of  this  society,  is  declared  to  be  within  the  limits  of  such 
branch,  l^ach  branch  shall  be  managed  by  a  committee  of  eight  persons,  who  shall 
be  elected  for  eighteen  months  each,  at  the  general  meetings  of  the  society,  and  shall 
retire  m  rotation,  subject  to'  the  provision  following,  viz :  Of  the  three  members  to 
be  elected  at  the  first  quarterly  meeting  after  this  rule  is  registered,  the  one  who  has 
the  lowest  number  of  votes  shall  retire  at  the  end  of  fifteen  months,  a  retiring  mem- 
ber being  re-eligible.  These  committees  shall  in  all  respects  be  subject  to  the  regula- 
tions laid  down  from  time  by  the  general  committee. 

(d)  Quarterly  meetings  of  the  members  shall  be  held  at  the  branches,  or  such  other 
place  in  the  town  where  the  branch  is  situate  as  the  branch  committee  may  appoint, 
on  the  last  Saturdays  in  the  months  of  February,  May,  August,  and  November  in  each 
year,  but  no  such  meeting  shall  proceed  to  business  unless  representatives  from  at 
least  ten  societies  be  present  within  one  hour  of  the  time  of  meeting,  otherwise 
such  meeting  shaJl  become  void.  The  same  business  paper  shall  be  laid  before  each 
such  meeting,  which  will  be  laid  before  the  general  meeting  then  approaching ;  and 
if  any  diversity  of  opinion  should  arise  on  any  question  so  submitted  to  any  such 
meeting,  the  proposition  and  any  amendment  thereon  submitted  to  such  meeting  shall 
be  submitted  in  the  same  form  to  the  said  general  meeting,  and  the  question  shall  be 
decided  by  counting  up  the  total  number  of  votes  given  thereon  at  all  such  meetings ; 
but  in  the  event  of  any  such  amendment  being  adopted  and  put  a  second  time  as  a 
substantive  motion  at  the  general  meeting,  it  shall  be  open  to  any  representative 
present  to  move  an  amendment  to  it,  although  such  amendment  may  not  have  been 
submitted  to  any  branch  quarterly  meeting ;  and  any  representative  present  at  the 
general  meeting  shall  be  at  liberty  to  move  any  resolution  relating  to  the  business  on 
-the  paper,  the  adoption  of  which  he  may  consider  advisable,  although  the  question  may 
not  have  been  discussed  at  any  of  the  branch  quarterly  meetings.  This  same  order 
of  procedure  shall  also  apply  to  speeial  general  or  branch  meetings  of  the  society, 

(e)  Casual  vacancies  arising  in  any  committee  shall  be  filled  up  by  the  like  modes 
of  election  as  aforesaid,  according  to  the  circumstances,  at  the  next  meeting  after 
they  have  arisen  if  any  such  vacancy  arises  more  than  nine  weeks  before' the  day  of 
such  meeting,  or  if  it  arises  within  nine  weeks  before  such  meeting  then  at  the  next 
succeeding  meeting  but  one,  and  the  person  elected  to  fill  any  such  vacancy  shall  re- 
tire at  the  time  when  the  member  of  the  committee  in  whose  room  he  is  elected  would 
have  retired. 

(/)  Every  person  elected  as  aforesaid  shall  be  deemed  for  all  purposes  connected 
with  the  management  of  this  society  to  be  a  member  thereof,  and  shall  hav«  one  vote 
at  the  meetings  of  this  society  as  such  representative. 

(g)  The  cards  of  admission  to  the  meetings  of  the  members  may  be  used  at  the  op- 
tion of  such  members  for  the  purpose  of  attending  either  the  general  or  branch  meet- 
ings as  they  may  choose,  but  such  cards  after  having  been  once  used  become  null  and 
void. 

20.  Any  member  of  the  general  or  branch  committees  shall  vacate  his  office  if  he  holds 
any  other  office  or  place  of  profit  under,  or  if  he  has  any  relative  employed  by  the  society; 
if  ifie  or  the  society  he  represents  becomes  bankrupt,  insolvent,  or  in  liquidation  ;  ii 
he  is  concerned  in  or  participates  in  the  profits  of  any  contract  with  the  society.  But 
the  above  rule  shall  he  subject  to  the  following  exceptions  :  That  no  committee-man 
shall  vacate  his  office  by  reason  of  his  being  a  member  of  any  company  or  society 
which  has  entered  into  contracts  with  or  done  any  work  for  the  society  of  which  he 
is  a  committee-man.  Nevertheless  he  shall  not  vote  in  respect  of  such  contract  or 
work,  and  if  he  does  so  vote  his  vote  shall  not  be  counted.  , 

21._  No  employ^  of  this  society  shall  serve  any  office  in  the  general  or  branch  com- 
mittees, or  be  an  auditor. 

28.  Every  person  appointed  to  any  office  touching  the  receipt,  management,  or  ex- 
penditure of  money  for  the  purposes  of  the  society,  shall,  before  entering  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office,  give  such  security  as  is  thought  sufficient  by  the  general  com- 
mittee for  the  time  being. 

23.  At  any  quarterly  meeting  of  the  society,  the  majority  of  the  members  present 
may  assign  to  the  committee-men,  auditor,  or  any  other  officer  of  the  society,  such  re- 
muneration as  seems  to  them  desirable. 

24.  The  general  management  of  the  society  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  herein- 
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after  contained,  be  in  tlie  committee  of  management,  in  the  rules  called  the  general 
committee,  who  shall  have  the  ftontrol  6f  all  business  carried  on  by  or  on  account  of 
the  society,  the  determination  of  the  persons  to  be  employed  therein,  and  the  ra|te8 
of  payment  to  be  made  in  such  business,  the  appointment  of  salesmen  or  other  servants 
necessary  for  conducting  the  same,  and  may  assign,  to  any  such  servants  such  duties 
and  salaries  as  they  may  think  fit.  The  business  of  the'  societiy  shall  be  conducted 
for  ready  money,  so  far  as  the  general  committee  do  not  expressly  direct  otherwise. 

25.  The  general  committee  shall  meet  at  least  twice  in  each  month ;  seven  members 
shall  form  a  quorum.  It  shall  in  all  things  act  for  and  in  the  society's  name ;  and 
alldts  acts  and  orders  not  inconsistent  with  any  rule  of  the  society  shall  have  the 
like  force  and  effect  as  if  they  were  the  acts  and  orders  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  society  at  a  general  meeting  thereof.  Every  question  at  such  meeting  shall 
be  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes.  Any  three  of  the  committee  may  call  a  special 
meeting  thereof,  by  giving  three  clear  days'  notice  in  writings  to  the  secretary;  but 
at  such  special  meeting  no  other  business  than  that  specified  in  the  notice  convening 
it  shall  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  committee  shall  convene  all  meetings  of 
the  society  on  such  requisitions  as  are  herein  mentioned,  and  shall  also  cause  the  ac- 
counts of  all  business  carried  on  on  behalf  of  the  society  to  be  regularly  entered  in 
proper  books ;  and  shall  cause  a  statement  of  the  accounts  of  the  society,  with  all 
necessary  vouchers,  up  to  the  fourth  Saturday  in  the  months  of  March,  June,  Sep- 
tember, and  December,  in  each  year,  to  be  made  out  and  laid  before  the  persons  ap- 
pointed to  audit  the  same,  not  less  than  fourteen  days  before  the  day  appointed  for 
the  general  meeting  of  the  society.  The  general  committee  shall,  on  the  first  Mon- 
days in  February  and  August  in  each  year,  make  out  a  statement,  which  shall  be 
kept  conspicuously  hung  up  in  the  registered  office  of  the  society,  and  every  other 
place  of  business  belonging  to  it,  and  which  shall  show,  as  far  as  the  cir'cnmstances 
permit; 

(1)  The  capital  of  the  society,  stating  (o)  the  amount  of  ea<ch  share;  (6)  the  num- 
ber of  shares  issued ;  (c)  the  amount  paid  on  shares. 

(3)  the  liabilities  of  the  society  on  the  first  days  of  January  and  July  last  previous ; 
(a)  on  judgment;  (6)  on  speciality ;  (c)  on  notes  or  bUls ;  (d)  on  simple  contract ;  (e) 
on  estiirtated  liabilities. 

(3)  The  assets  of  the  society  at  the  sam^datein  (o)  government  securities  (stating 
them);  (ft)  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes ;  (c)  cash  at  banker's;  (d)  other 
securities. 

.  ^6.  The  society  shall  have  its  name  engraven  in  legible  characters  on  a  seal,  and 
shall  have  its  name  mentioned  in  legible  characters  in  all  notices,  advertisements, 
and  other  ofScial  publications,  and  in  all  bills  of  exchange,  promissory  notes,  indorse- 
ments, cheques,  and  orders  for  money  or  goods  purporting  to  be  signed  by  or  on  behalf 
of  such  society,  and  in  all  bills  of  parcrts,  invoices,  receipts,  and  letters  of  credit  of 
the  society.  The  seal  shall  have  for  a  device  as  follows :  It  shall  be  in  «uoh  custody-, 
as  the  general  committee  direct,  and  shall  be  used  only  when  directed  by  a  resolution 
of  the  general  committee,  a  minute  of  which  resolution  shall  be  duly  recorded  by  the  , 
secretary. 

27.  The  committee  shall  appoint  a  chairman  froin  amongst  themselves,  who  shall 
preside  at  all  meetings  of  this  society,  and  should  he  not  be  present  at  any  of  the 
society's  meetings,  the  committee  and  members  present  shall  elect  one  from  amongst 
themselves  to  preside  on  that  occasion.  The  chairman  acting  iu  his  absence  shall 
sign  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  at  each  of  the  society's  meetings,  and  shall  have 
the  casting  vote  besides  his  own,  vote  as  a  member. 

28.  The  geheral  and  branch  committee  shall  each  elect  a  secretary,  who  shall  re- 
cord the  names  of  the  said  committees  then  present,  and  the  minutes  of  their  pro- 
ceedings,, which  they  shall  transcribe  into  books,  to  be  authenticated  by  the  signature 
of  the  chairmen  as  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings ;  they  shall  summon  all  special 
meetings. 

29.  In  case  of  a  dispute  between  this  society  and  any  of  its  members,  or  of  members 
or  persons  claiming  on  account  of  a  member,  or  under  the  rules,  or  of  any  complaint 
against  any  melnber,  application  may  be  made  to  the  general  committee  for  redress ; 
but  should  the  party  not  receive  satisfaction,  appeal  may  be  made  to  a  general  meet-  • 
ing  of  the  members  of  the  society. 

30.  The  general  committee,  by  the  direction  of  a  general  meeting,  may  invest  any 
part  of  its  capital  on  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon  in  the  shares  or  on  the  se- 
curity of  any  other  society,  registered  under  the  industrial  and  provident  societies 
acts,  1B76,  or  under  the  building  societies  acts,  or  of  any  company  registered  under 
the  companies  acts,  or  incorporated  by  act  of  Parliament,  or  charter,  provided  that 
Tio  such  investment  be  made  in  the  sliares  of  auy  society  or  company  other  than  one 
with  limited  liability. 

31. ;  The  general  committee  hereinbefore  mentioned  may  obtain  by  way  of  loan  from 
any  person  or  persons,  or  from  any  society  or  company  for  the  purposes  of  this  society 
from  time  to  time,  upon  mortgage  of  the  whole  oi;  any  part  of  the  property  of  this 
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society,  or  by  bonds  or  debentures  under  the  seal  of  the  society,  or  in  such  other  man 
ner  as  they  deem  best,  such  sum  or  sums  of  money  on  such  terms  as  shall  h^™  h^^ 
f^f:t  ""P"".**  *  '^''^''^^'l  ■^^^''"g  °f  ^^^  ■°«'°^''«.  and  sublet  to  si^ch  Jro^isiona 

banS7from  timTto°tim*l  "f^"  '^^'^  ""f^  ^^^^  °^*^^°  ^^^^"^"^^  from  thrsocfety.s 
oanKera  irom  time  to  time,  and  give  continumg    security  by  mortsaee  leiral    or 

Xck  shin  he'ow^r^\°>f  ^''^  '""'t^^'  "^^"y  P^^P"'^  °f  t'keloc^etTfor  ^he^mi'ney 
^hick  shall  be  owing  on  the  account-current  of  the  society  with  the  bankers,  limited 

members  ^"°"  "'  ""^^  ^^^^  ^^''^  '^S™'^  "P°"  at  1  quarterly  meeMngo7  the 
hw"^ir>™f  li*^®  general  committee  have  more  money  on  hand  than  they  canprofita- 
''  ?,'''rr*'  ^^^^  T^  ?PP^y  *^^  '^"°  i°  repayment  of  loans  due  from  the  society 

33.  It  any  member  has  any  complaint  to  make  relative  to  the  qualities  or  prices 
charged  for  goods  supplied  by  the  society,  or  respecting  the  conduct  of  any  of  thi 
servants,  sucl.  complaint  shall  be  sent  to  the  general  committee  in  writing,  signed  by 
the  member  complaining,  or  some  other  member  on  his  or  their  behalf,  fid  shall  be 
investigated  and  decided  upon  bv  the  general  committee,  such  decision  to  be  entered 
,^ai'?'T°"w'^°'?''  """^  '^  safesfaotlon  be  not  given  by  their  decision,  the  same 
may  be  bronght  before  a  general  meeting,  whose  decision  shall  be  final.  Any  mem- 
ber  may  likewise  send  to  the  general  committee,  in  writing,  any  suggestions  for  car- 
rjiiig  into  better  effect  the  objects  of  the  society,  which  will  be  considered  by  the 
said  committee.  ^ 

34.  The  general  committee  may  suspend  any  member  who  persists  in  any  conduct 
injurious  to  the  society,  until  they  submit  the  same  to  a  general  meeting  (of  which 
the  ottender  shall  have  seven  clear  days'  notice,  specifying  the  nature  of  the  charge): 
such  meeting  shall  have  power  to  expel  such  member,  or  otherwise  as  it  may  think 
Ti,:  ,No  member  so  expelled  shall  again  be  readmitted,  except  by  the  votes  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  representatives  present  at  a  general  meeting ;  nor  unless  notice  has  been 

fiyeu  at  the  last  previous  general  meeting  of  the  intention  to  propose  his  readmission. 
he  full  value  standing  in  the  books  of  the  society  to  the  account  of  any  member  so 
expelled  shall  be  paid  to  such  member. 

35.  No  new  rule  shall  be  made,  nor  any  of  the  rules  herein  contained,  or  hereafter 
to  be  made,  shall  be  repealed  or  altered  except  by  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  present  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  society,  of  which  notice  shall  be 
given  to  each  member  at  least  four  weeks  before  the  time  of  holding  such  meeting 
stating  the  time  and  place,  and  also  specifying  the  rules  to  be  altered,  amended,  or 
repealed. 

36.  In  construing  these  rules,  the  word  member  shall  be  taken  to  imply  a  society ; 
words  importing  one  person  or  thing  only  shall  be  taken  to  apply  to  more  than  one 
person  or  thing;  and  words  importing  a  class  shall  be  taken  to  apply  to  the  majority 
of  that  class,  unless  there  is  something  in  the  context  to  prevent  such  a  construction. 


1,  #.  TITUS  HALL, 

:''^  wR;  Secretary. 

-  Pt.  WILLIAM  ALLOTT,  -    , 

\'  Secretary  Hedkmondwike  Industrial  Co-operative  Society,  Limited, 

ALFRED  HACKNEY, 
Secretary  Great  and  Little  Solion  Co-operative  Society,'  Limited, 

JAMES  T.  PRENTIS, 
Secretary  Huddersfield  Industrial  Society,  Limited, 


'Members. 


THE    NETHERLANDS    YEAST    AND    SPIRIT    MANUFACTORY,    AT 

DEIFT. 

REPORT  ST  OONSVL  ECKSTEIN. 

The  hours  of  labor  in  this  (a  really  model)  establishment  are  from  about 
60  to  70  per  week  j  and  the  wages  as  given  in  the  above  statement  are, 
in  all  cases,  increased  by  certain  premiums  and  in  accordance  and  pro- 
portion to  the  results  of  the  collective  work  or  earnings  of  the  institu- 
tion (as  to  particulars  relating  to  the  system  of  premiums  see  "  The 
Factory  ]S"ews,"  and  "  La  question  ouvrifere,"  by  ^.  C.  van  Marken,  jr.,) 
copies  of  whjch  accompany  this  report. 

As  it  would  be  utterly  in  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to  give  in  this  re- 
port an  adequate  description  of  the  establishment,  such  as  I  believe 
may  on  many  accounts  be  found  valuable  and  interesting,  I  transmit 
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herewith,  or  at  same  time,  copies  of  the  following-named  printed  bool 
and  papers,  viz : 

"  La  question  ouvrifere  ^  la  fabrique  n^erlandaise  de  levure  et  d's 
cool.  Essai  de  solution  pratique;  par  J..0.  van  Marken,  jr.,  1881."  D 
Losung  der  Arbeiterfrage  in  der  niederlandischen  Hefen-  und  Spiritu 
fabrik  zu  Delft,  von  Alban  Forster.  Originally  published  in  ''  Der  A 
beiterfreund,"  1883.  "Het  Agueta-Park  en  de  naamloose  Vennoc 
echap  Gemeenschappelyk  Eigendom,  by  J.-O.  van  Marken,  jr.,  1884 
"  The  Factory  News,"  a  weekly  paper  of  the  Netherlands  Yeast  ar 
Spirit  Manufactory,  Delft  and  London,  May,  1884.  "Intemation 
Wealth  Exhibition'  Number,  with  First  and  Second  Supplement." 

D.  ECKSTEIN, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Amsterdam,  July  18, 1884. 


THE  FACTORY  NEWS—WEEKLY  PAPER  OF  TEE  NETHERLANDS  YEAi 
AND  SPIRIT  MANUFACTORY.    DELFT— LONDON,  MAY,  1884. 

(The  Factory  Kews,  edited  by  the  director  of  the  manufactory,  is  a  weekly  paper,  that  exists  sin 
June,  1882,  and  is  distributed  gratis  among  the  employ6s  and  workmen.  It  is  received  and  perns 
with  constantly  increasing  interest.  It  treats  of  the  concerns  of  this  small  society  only,  and  in 
oase  whatever  touches  any  religious  or  political  subject.  This  exhibition  number  gives  an  exam] 
pf  its  usual  contents,  form,  and  style.] 

AGNETA  PARK. 

'  The  plan  of  this  park  has  been  made  by  those  celebrated  horticulturists,  -whoi  n 
der  the  firm  name  of  J.  D.  Zooher  and  L.  P.  Zocher,  Haarlem,  have  already  laid  o 
BO  many  beautiful  walks  in  our  country,  for  example,  the  well-known  and  love 
Vondel  park  at  Amsterdam.  The  park  is  bordered  upon  thenortheast  by  the  railroa 
upon  the  southeast  by  the  Singel  andAItena  lane,  and  upon  the  two  other  sides  bye 
tensive  meadows.  It  is  a  pretty  large  piece  of  land  of  four  acres  or  40.000  square  metei 
The  projecting  point  on  the  left  represents  the  pool,  now  entirely  filled  up,  and  with 
a  short  time  the  houses  occupied  by  the  keepers  of  the  railroad  will  have  disappeare 
This  tract  of  land  will  then  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  municipality  of  Delft  and  tl 
town  council  will  very  likely  not  be  disinclined  to  lay  it  out  in  a  manner  correspondii 
with  ours,  as  is  shown  in  the  sketch. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  details  and  try  to  explain  them.  Agneta  Park  is  by 
broad  pond  divided  into  two  parts,  which  are  connected  again  by  two  bridges.  Tl 
whole  is  dug  out  on  three  sides,  in  an  elegant  form,  and  surrounded  by  wat( 
The  dug-up  earth  has  served  to  raise  the  plot  for  building  purposes.  When  goii 
along  the  Singel  across  the  railroad  and  leaving  the  manufactory,  we  find  on  o 
right  hand  the  baker's  shop  and  the  shop  of  the  simplest  necessaries  of  life  (grooei 
linen,  cloth,  &c.).  We  pass  the  bridge,  one  of  the  entrances  of  the  park,  and  see 
the  turning  of  the  Singel  on  our  right  hand  the  common  school,  the  ground  of  whii 
has  been  given  to  the  municipality  of  Hof  van  Delft.  Having  passed  the  school,  \ 
enter  the  park  by  the  second  entrance  on  our  right  hand.  The  road  on  the  left  is 
rural  path  with  -cottages  on  both  sides,  either  detached  or  grouped  together ;  on  t 
left  side  of  the  road  we  again  find  houses  commanding  a  view  of  the  beautiful  pon 
Both  roads  are  winding,  and  joining  lead  over  the  second  bridge  to  the  other  part 
the  park,  an  island.  On  the  left  we  see  the  play-ground,  much  larger  than  the  o 
we  had  before.  A  few  more  steps  and  we  arrive  at  the  building  for  meetings,  whii 
has  already'been  christened  "The  Tent."  At  our  friendly  meetings,  our  festivals  f 
children,  &c.,  we  have  so  often  felt  the  want  of  a  sufficiently  large  hall,  so  that  \ 
could  not  but  fulfill  the  wish  of  possessing  a  good  one.  We  now  continue  our  wa 
along  a  rising  ground,  with  the  pond  still  on  our  right,  from  which  we  are  separat 
by  a  sloping  grass-plot,  here  and  there  adorned  with  shrubs  and  flower  beds.  ^V 
pass  the -orchestra,  where  we  hope  to  hear  our  own  musicians  play,  who  made  t 
villa  so  often  resound  with  their  merry  tunes,  the  fruits  of  their  diligent  practioin 
Still  proceeding,  we  see  on  our  left  an  extensive  plot  of  ground  with  winding  streei 
destined  for  a  great  many  comfortable  houses  and  a  boarding  house  with  ordinary  i 
unmarried  workmen.  At  last,  when  leaviig  the  park  and  again  passing  the  buildii 
intended  for  meetings,  we  find  on  our  right  hand  the  garden  near  the  pond  where  M 
and  Mrs.  van  Marken  mean  to  build  a  house  for  themselves. 
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time  ago  we  announced  that  our  purpose  with  Aeneta  Park  is  to  ,  rnP,T™  +f  ii,        ■ 
onr  service  who  wish  so  good  dw^lH^s  in  a  pletfant  neiSorhooTanTthouK^ 
will  have  heen  insensible  at  this  prospect    vet  manv    vtrv  likol^  S„"x      ^-     7^ 

the  scantily^prbvided  purse  of  the  workman  been  considered  ?         '     themselves,  Has 

We  shall  try  to  remove  that  anxiety.  ' 

We  begin  with  earnestly  declaring  that  the  whble  plan  of  Agneta  Park  has  hMn 

made  for  the  benefit  of  onr  employes  and  workmen  especially,  an3  that  the  ent^rorTse 

wn?fll''t'/  i"l«P«°d«"t  f  tl-?  Netherlands  Yeast  and  Spirit  Manufactory  ror,in7ther 

rKyX%X"ecr''""^  "*  entirely  disconnect  in  money  m^aiterL,rwen 

PS  {onr  acres  of  ground  In  which  Agneta  Park  baa  been  laid  out  are  the  nroDertv 

not  of  the  director  of  the  manufactory  as  such,  but  of  Mr.  and  Mrs  van  MaZn  m 

private  persons    _  The  laying  out  of  the  park  has  been  done  at  their  expense     Wh^ 

aU  this  has  cost  18.  for  the  moment  their  concern,  though  they  are  willincr  to  cive  an 

rd"n?l?L-*  ''^'"  *^^  '^'?^-J'  ^*-  ^''«™  °"«  finds  grass-plots  with "flowfr  bed" 
and  plantations,  ponds  and  bridges,  roads  and  walks,  play-groSud  and  kindergarten 
and  grounds  for  building  purposes.  The  former  will  very  likely  remain  the  private 
property  of  the  present  owners;  the  latter-the  grounds  for  building  purposei-thev 
wish  to  transfer  at  a  price  not  yet  fixed,  the  price  nowadays  paid  for  sich  grounds  at 
DeUt.  And  to  whom  will  they  transfer  thatf  To  a  companv  for  procuring  eood 
dwellings  and  necessa,ri68  of  life  especially  to  the  employes  and  workmen  of  the 
Netherlands  Yeast  and  Spirit  Manufactory.  And  who  must  be  the  shareholders  of 
that  company.  The  workmen  themselves,  the  future  occupants  and  consumers 
And  where  must  they  get  the  money  from!  They  must  first  borrow  it,  and  promise 
to  pay  it  back  by  instalments.  '/         i- 

We  see  an  Incredulous  smile  playiiig  round  the  lips  of  many  of  our  readers,  whilst 
others  perhaps  want  further  explanation.  We  shall  try  to  make  our  plan  as  clear  as 
possible  to  the  latter,  and  at  the  same  time  convince  the  doubtful  of  the  soundness  of 
our  grand  purpose.  The  figures  which  follow  must  not  be  trusted  too  much-  they 
olily  serve  to  explain,  and  cannot  be  absolutely  fixed  before  the  number  of  the  dwell- 
ings, together  with  the  size  and  the  form,  have  been  regulated,  and  so  the  costs  of 
the  whole  plan  can  be  calculated. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  have  dwpUings  that  provide  for  the  wants  of  different  classes 
of  persons ;  houses  with  gardens,  of  different  sizes  and  forms,  and  consequently  of 
different  prices ;  rents  of  a«.  4d.  and  more.  Let  us  take  an  example.  Suppose  a 
hundred  houses  will  be  built;  the  premises  on  the  average  will  be  75  square  meters 
(some  more,  others  less),  and  the  CQsts  6s.  8d.  the  square  meter ;  for  the  whole,  £25. 
The  building  expenses  for  each  separate  house  must  amount  to  £108  6s.  8d'.,  so  that 
for  the  hundred  dwellings  a  capital  of  £13,333  68:  8d.  is  wanted:  £2,500  for  the 
grounds,  and  £10,833  6s.  8d.  lor  the  buildings.  Suppose,  further,  that  there  are  per- 
sons who  confide  in  our  workmen  and  in  our  plan,  and  say :  "  Look  here,  I  will  lend 
you  those  £13,333  Bs.  Hd. ;  buy  the  grounds  and  build  youi-  hundred  houses;  you  shall 
,pay  me  a  pearly  interest  of  4il  per  cent.,  and,  moreover,  pay  back  a  part  of  it  every 
year."  Suppose  that  the  grounds,  the  plans,  and  the  valuation  of  costs  are  ready,  and 
that  the  necessary  funds  are  at  our  disposal,  then  we  may  begin  to  build.  We  still  ' 
go  on  supposing  the  hundred  dwellings  are  ready,  and  let  for  38.  id.j  is.  2(i.,  5«.,  and 
more ;  on  the  average  for  3s.  9d.  a  week,  whilst  the  expenses  of  administration,  repair, 
and  taxes  for  each  dwelling,  calculated  over  a  long  series  of  years,  amount  to  about 
£  1  13*.  4d.  a  year. 

We  now  have  supposed  everything  wanted  for  the  valuation  of  the  results  of  the 
entferprise.  We  receive  a  rent  of  3s.  9d.  a  week  for  every  Irouso,  which  makes  £9 
198.  bd.  a  year,  but  £1  138.  4d.  must  be  deducted  from  that  for  the  costs  of  adminis- 
tration, repair,  and  taxes.  The  netproceeds  of  every  house,  therefore,  is  £8  6s.  3d.; 
that  of  a  hundred  houses,  £808  6«.  tid.  This  amount  forms  the  real  income  of  the  en- 
terprise. Over  against  that  a  yearly  interest  of  4J  per  cent,  of  £13,333  6s.  8d.  must 
be  paid,  i.  e.,  £600.  A  profit  of  £208  68. 6d.  is  left  thus,  which  amount  might,  be  paid 
bask  to  the  money-lenders,  so  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  the  sum  bor- 
rowed is  no  longer  £13,33.3  68.  8d.,  but  £13,125.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  the 
same  amount  of  £808  68.  8(2  is  received,  but  the  interest  of  £13,125  only  has  to  be 
paid,  namely,  £590  128.  6d.,  so  that  the  gain  amounts  to  £217  Hs.'id.,  which  might 
serve  to  diminish  the  debt  to  the  sum  of  £12,907  58.  lOt?.  So  every  year  the  remaining 
profits  and  the  sum  paid  back  increase,  whilst  the  debt  and  the  amount  of  the  interest 
decrease.  By  a  simple  calculation  one  can  find  out  that  the  debt  of  £13,333  6s.  8d.,  at 
the  interest  of  4^  per  cent.,  in  this  manner  will  be  entirely  paid  off  after  thirty-one 
years. 
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The  readers  who  have  followed  <U8  so  far  and  understood  our  oaloulations  are  pro 
ably  uot  entirely  satisfied.  First  of  all  the  question  will  rise  to  their  lips,  "  Whe 
shall  we  find  money-lenders  who  will  lend  such  a  considerable  sum  for  a  new  e 
terprise  f  "  Secondly,  they  will  ask :  "  Suppose  we  understand  that  money  borrow( 
■can  be  paid  back  in  the  manner  mentioned  above,  how  shall  we,  workmen,  becoi 
owners  of  the  houses  built  ?  "  ' 

Answer  will  be  given  in  following  numbers. 


INFOBMATIOK. 

TJie  Core. — Meeting  on  Monday  next  at  6  o'clock  p.  m.  at  the  Villa,  the  recreatii 
room.  Subjects:  Further  measures  to  be  taken  for  promoting  health  and  safety 
the  factory,  settling  the  pensions  over  the  year  1883. 

List  of  electors. — The  director  wishes  his  men  to  know  that  the  list  of  electors  t 
representatives  in  "The  Core"  of  the  different  departments  of  the  factory  are  posti 
up  at  the  malt  house  and  are  made  after  the  subjoined  table : 


Department. 


Namber  of 
workmen. 


Number  of 
electors. 


Number^ 
repreaen 


Machinery  and  baildings 

Ualthoase 

Mill 

Distillery 

Xeast   

General  service 

Total 


136 


Remarks  to  be  sent  before  Wednesday  next  to  the  department  "Interests  of  labor 

Dwellings. — General  meeting  of  the  employes  and  workmen,  with  their  wives,  ( 
Wednesday  next,  at  6  o'clock  p.  m.  at  the  Villa,  to  discuss  a  new  plan  for  an  artisan 
dwelling.    The  model  and  the  drawing  to  be  seen  on  Sunday. 

Bauer's  shop. — The  committee  of  the  baker's  shop  informs  the  employes  and  worl 
men  that  the  three-monthly  balance  sheet,  approved  by  the  director,  is  lying  for  the 
inspection  at  the  Villa. 

An  amount  of  1  shilling  per  every  pound's  worth  of  bread  bought  will  be  paid  bat 
to  the  consumers  on  Saturday,  May  3,  bet\^reen  5.30  and  7.30  p.  m. 

Premium  savings-hank— three-monthly  account. 

Florin." 

Capital  on  January  1,  1884 _ 13,466. 

Amount  of  premiums  received 2, 752. 1 

Amount  of  interest 128.1 

16,347.1 
Less —  Florin. 

Claims  of  2  men  who  left  the  factory 454.64 

To  12  men  whose  wives  were  in  child-bed 202.00 

For  1  widow  deceased 180.00 

836.1 

Total  amount  April  1,  1884 15, 510.  ■ 

The  particular  accounts  of  each  member  individually  may  be  had  at  the  portei 
lodge. 

Instruction  for  apprentices. — A  public  examination  of  the  apprentices  at  the  factoi 
will  be  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  at  7  o'clock,  at  the  villa.     All  are  invited 
attend. 

Music— Qotxcert  at  Agneta  Park  on  Friday,  May  2,  at  6.30  p.  m. 


IN  AND   ROUND   THE   MANUI;ACT0KY. 


Again  our  manufactory  has  been  crowned  with  fi-esh  laurels.    The  telegraph  i 
rms  ns  that  our  productions  have  obtained  a  gold  medal  at  the  International  E 


forms 

hibition  at  Calcutta,  British  India 


Florin=l».  8(7.  =40.3  cents. 
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Meeting  of  "  the  Core"  Monday,  April  28. 

Mr.  Van  Marken  takes  the  chair  at  7  o'clock. 
^'J^^^I^^  ?*i^''*  of  discussion  is,  what  measures  might  still  be  kken  for  promotine 
the  safety  of  the  workmen  in  the  manufactory,  and  for  removing  obnoxious  influences. 
*y?"°?l  ^P®*'^®™  ^^J^^  attention  upon  the  indifferent  ventilation  in  many  parts 
of  the  old  as  well  as  the  newbuUdings  and  in  the  unper  story  of  the  mill.  To  this 
may  be  added  complaints  about  injurious  vapors,  which  sometimes  make  the  smithy 
too  close;  these  vapors  arise  from  tubes  being  cleaned,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  because 
an  open  furnace  for  coppersmith's  work  is  placed  in  the  smithy. 

The  chairman  states  that  tubes  are  not  to  be  cleaned  in  the  smithy,  as  a  separate 
room  has  been  assigned  for  that  purpose. 

Further  it  is  moved  that  means  should  be  supplied  to  stop  the  mill  from  the  differ- 
ent stores,  as  often  too  much  time  elapses  between  the  signal  given  and  the  stoppinc 
of  the  mill.  °        o  .        ,       rr    & 

After  some  remarks  about  the  condition  of  the  rails  between  the  mill  and  the  front 
of  the  new  manufactory,  and  abput  the  furious  driving  between  the  buildings  for  the 
pressHig  and  the  packing  of  yeast,  the  chairman  appoints  a  committee,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  J.  Ladestein,  G.  Knuttel,  J.  Van  der  Meer,  P.  G.  Waller,  and  A.  Zieren,  to  in- 
vestigate all  these  points,  and  at  the  same  time  the  necessity  of  placing  any  more 
screens  to  prevent  accidents,  which  might  be  occasioned  by  fly-wheels,  belts,  &c. 

This  committee  shall  hand  in  its  report  at  the  next  meeting  and,  if  possible,  pro- 
posals for  improvements. 

After  this  the  chairman  informs  the  meeting  for  what  amount  the  manufactory  this 
year  can  provide  for  the  pension-insurance  of  the  employes  aud  workmen.  If  the 
balance,  as  it  is  made  now,  be  approved  of  at  the  generai  meeting  of  shareholders, 
the  employes  and  workmen  receive  a  sum  of  £334  68.  8d.,  not  sutBcieut  to  insure  the 
pensions  to  the  full  amount,  as  a  sum  of  £800  is  wanted  for  that.  The  director  has 
already  began  to  execute  the  plan  formerly  proposed  by  Mr.  Gaemers,  representative 
of  the  department  "  machinery,"  namely,  to  keep  back  a  small  part  of  the  premiums, 
distributed  weekly  in  proportion  of  the  wages,  and  so  has  at  his  disposal  a  sum  of 
£166  148.  id.  From  the  fund  for  general  utility  a  sum  of  £33  6s.  Sd.  might  be  supplied, 
so  that  the  whole  amounts  to  £503  6s.  8d.,  t.  e.,  two-thirds  of  the  sum  wanted.  The 
chairman ,  asks  whether  anybody  has  any  objection  to  make  against  this  proposal. 
Voting  takes  place,  37  yeas  and  2  noes. 

Mr.  Gaemers  once  more  proposes  to  let  the  director  keep  back  a  small  part  of  the 
premiums  in  order  to  form  a  reserve  fund,  from  which  a  possible  deficit  for  the  in- 
surance of  pensions  might  be  supplied.  Speaker  fully  shows  that,  if  from  the  pre- 
miums a  part  be  kept  back,  the  weekly  loss  will  be  so  small  as  to  be  hardly  felt. 
After  a  little  more  discussion,  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Gaemers  is  accepted,  to  invite  the 
director  to  act  as  be  thinks  best  in  this  affair. 

The  chairman  reminds  the  meeting,  that  if  any  man  should  wish  to  insure  his  full 
pension  for  the  year  1883,  which  can  be  done  by  supplying  the  third  part  wangling,  he 
is  requested  to  communicate  it,  before  April  30,  to  Mr.  Knuttel. 

Mr.  Haas  fixes  the  attention  on  the  water :  measures  should  be  taken  for  a  sufficient 
supply  of  good  drinkable  water  in  the  works  and  for  keeping  it  clean  and  proper. 

Mr.  Gaemers  observes,  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  better  beer  should  be  supplied 
in  the  recreation  room.  After  a  few  more  discussions,  the  chairman  invites  Messrs. 
Gaemers,  Wietig,  and  Zufang  to  inform  themselves  as  to  the  means  to  satisfy  the  just 
demand^  of  all  in  these  respects. 

International  Sealth  Exhibition. 

Great  were  the  numbers,  last  Sunday,  of  those  who  visited  the  recreation  room  at 
Agneta  Park,  to  get  a  view  of  the  objects  destined  for  the  International  Health  Exhi- 
bition in  London.  The  great  attraction  was  the  green  tables,  on  which  the  models  of 
the  manufactory  and  of  Agneta  Park  on  a  scale  of-ri^r  of  the  real  size  were  standing. 
The  workmen  of  our  manufactory  and  the  other  artists,  who,  each  in  his  departmeut, 
combined  to  make  it  what  it  is,  may  really  be  proud  of  their  beautiful  workmanship. 
On  a  smaller  table  the  materials  and  products  of  our  manufactory  have  been  exposed  ; 
specimens  of  the  different  kinds  of  corn  we  use ;  fresh  yeast,  imperishable  yeast,  and 
pure  alcohol  such  as  we  make.  Further,  specimens  of  blooming  plants;  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  and  buckwheat ;  magnified  specimens  of  "  the  friends  aud  foes  "  of  our  manu- 
factory;  the  cells  of  the  yeast  which  we  cultivate  with  so  much  care,  and  the  bac- 
terisB,  which  we  zealously  exterminate  because  they  are  the  bearers  of  the  corruption 
which  spoils  yeast  within  a  short  time.  .A  third  table  contains  the  fruits  of  the  prac- 
tical manual  labor  taught  iu  the  manufactory ;  objects  of  pasteboard,  carvings,  fjlait- 
ings,  a'ld  sawings  which  our  schoolboys  and  girls  have  made  at  home  in  their  leisure . 
hours,  and  at  the-same  time  specimens  of  joiners'  and  smiths'  work  made  by  the  elder 
boys,  the  apprentices  at  oUr  manufactory.  Again  on  another  table  the  several  books, 
T.o'mnWAta    *.c...  a.TP.  HirTinsBH  that  nan  snread  a  clear  lisfht  over  our  mannfactory  and 
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work  edited  in  IgSl  by  Mr.  van  Marken :  La  question  ouvrifere  k  la  fabriqne  Neer- 
landaise  de  Jev^lre  et  d'aloool  (The  la'bor  question  at  the  Netherlands  Yeast  and  Spirit 
Manufactory,  an  essay  of  praocioal  solntiou),  the  treatise  "Agneta  Park  and  the  com- 
pany ;  common  property,''  the  weekly  paper,  "The  Factory  News,"  the  regulations 
and  laws  and  all  the  other  printed  sheets  about  peu8ions,_tho  fund  for  the  sick,  the 
savings-bank,  &c.  At  their  side  a  money-box,  such  as  is  found  in  every  workshop  of 
our  factory,  spectacles  and  respirators  for  protecting  health,  &c.  The  whole  must 
and  shall  make  a  mighty  impression  upon  strangers  and  foreigners ;  the  closely-bnilt 
mass  of  ediiices,  together  forming  the  Netherlands  Yeast  and  Spirit  Manufactory,  will 
show  the  extent  of  our  enterprise,  to  our  consumers  and  those  who  may  become  so,  in 
Englagd  and  wherever  our  productions  are  favorably  known.  But  besides  that  Agneta 
Park  and  whatever  else  is  exhibited  by  ns  will  speak  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  take 
any  interest  in  social  conditions  a'nd  proportions.  It  will  make  them  think  not  only 
of  the  yeast,  but  also  of  the  workmen  who  make  the  yeast.  It  will  remind  them  of  a 
friendly  home  for  those  who  contribute  to  the  fabrication,  near  to  the  manufactory,  that 
sends  its  productions  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  will  be  a  witness  of  our  principal 
endeavor  to  make  life  in  a  manufactory  not  a  curse,  but  a  blessing. 

The  villa  is  getting  too  small,  many  a  one  must  have  thought  last  Sunday  evening 
at  our  meeting.  Not  a  place  unoccupied ;  young  and  old,  all  tried  to  get  a  little  room, 
though  it  were  but  standing-room.  The  disnolving  views  were  highly  interesting  and 
made  even  more  so'  by  Mrs.  van  Marken's  tales  about  travels  on  distant  seas  and  in 
foreign  countries.  Amusing  nursery  tales  and  comic  scenes  often  made  the  villa  re- 
sound with  loud  laughter,  whilst  the  band  of  our  musicians  and  the  choir,  with  their 
best  pieces,  enhanced  the  festivitj;  of  the  day.  To  conclude,  Mr.  Rijaken's  "  Song  of 
the  Yeast-works  "  was  struck  up  with  the  usual  enthusiasm  and  at  9  o'clock  all  returned 
home  in  the  best  humor. 

In  honor  of  one  of  their  fellows,  the  workmen  at  the  mill  have  placed  in  the  upper 
story  a  decoration  as  ingenious  as  amusing.  On  both  sides  of  the  device  "  Honor  to  the 
Jyridegroom  "  surrounded  by  evergreens  and  flags,  they  have  hung  moveable  dolls,  which 
are  connected  by  pack-thread  to  one  of  the  mill-stones.  As  long  as  the  mill  is  in  motion 
the  two  dolls  are  dancing,  and  remind  every  one  who  enters  of  the  happiness  of  tie 
hridegroom.    ' 

The  connection  between  the  manufactory  and  the  Dutch  railway  was  completed  this 
week.  Yesterday  we  saw  the  first  coal-wagon  on  our  premises.  For  a  long  time  we 
have  been  through  our  own  telegraphoflSceindirectconnection  with  the  whole  world, 
and  now  we  are  connected  with  allEuropeanrailwaylJnesfof  the  export  of  bur  goods. 

Last  Tuesday  morning  three  of  our  workmen,  who  wish  to  be  anonymous,  made  an 
appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  their  fellow-workmen  in  behalf  of  one  who  has  been  laid  up 
with  a  long  and  severe  illness.  In  a  box  placed  for  the  purpose  an  amount  of  258.  was 
found,  which  created  a  double  pleasure  to  the  poor  man,  both  as  a  relief  and  as  an 
unexpected  proof  of  friendly  feeling. 

The  Falcon  and  the  Swallow  are  coming !  'What  kind  of  birds  are  they  ?  A  couple 
of  good  boats :  a  small  one  and  a  large  one.  Two  more  attractions  for  recreation  at 
the  villa,  at  the  manufactory.  The  Falcon,  for  six  or  eight  persons,  is  to  be  had  for 
5d.,  the  Swallow  for  2d.  for  every  trip.  The  receipts  go  to  the  fund  for  the  sick,  to 
which  such  a  little  extra  contributiou  will  not  come  amiss. 

Forty-eight  little  gardeners,  male  and  female,  have  this  week  laid  out,  sown,  and 
especially  watered  as  many  little  gardens.  Mr.  Koeslag  wa;s  remarkable  for  patience 
and  in\entiveness.  No  two  gardens  the  same ;  here  a  round,  there  an  oval  bed,  yonder 
one  representing  a  heart,  or  a  leaf  6f  clover,  or  an  8,  or  a  winding  path.  Hoes  and 
spades — the  work  of  our  apprentices — were  extremely  busy  every  evening.  The  soil 
•was  and  remained  delightfnlly  dry,  so  that  pumps  and  watering-pots  could  be  con- 
stantly employed.  We  shall  not  Inquire  after  the  grumblings  ot  the  mothers  at  the 
return  of  the  little  gar.leners,  but  some  regulations  must  be  made. 

FOUEIGN  NEWS. 

An  extraordinary  liveliuess  was  jii-evailing  last  Wednesday  on  the  market-place  be- 
fore the  Delft  town-hall ;  electors  and  non-electors  in  large  numbers  were  waiting  for 
the  results  of  the  election.  What  was  the  reason  of  all  that  excitement?  Were 
political  principles  at  stake?  Not  at  all;  for  politics  the  people  in  general  show  a 
great  indifference.  The  contest  had  a  religious  character.  One  might  expect  that 
such  a  contest  should  be  characterized  by  mutual  forbearance  and  toleration,  espe- 
cially of  those  principles  of  love  that  are  the  foundations  of  every  religion.  On  Me 
contrary,  the  different  contesting  parties  have  vied  in  raising  the  passions,  and  stir- 
ring up  hatred  iu  the  minds,  for  religion's  sake.  Fortunately  our  small  society  stands 
aloof  frpm  that  contest.  Let  ns  take  care  that  the  consequences  of  the  stirring  up  of 
the  passions  do  not  enter  our  circle.  Do  not  let  us  inquire  after  the  religious  belief 
of  others,  nor  after  those  things  that  bring  discord,  where  so  many  things  might  unite 
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ms.  Let  no  violent  altercations  prevail  amongst  ua,  but  let  every  one  show  by  eon- 
soientiousness,  by  an  honest  life,  hj  toleration,  and  above  all  by  love  for  others,  that 
his  belief  is  the  true  one  because  it  bears  the  noblest  fruits.  Discussions  about  reli- 
gious affairs,  as  a  rule,  are  useless  and  usually  end  in  quarrels  and  mutual  hatred. 

EVENINGS  AT  HOME. 

How  pleasant  those  evenings  may  he,  in  a  cosy  room,  with  a  flaming  hearth,  with 
a  bright  lamp,  at  a  table  which  is  large  enough  to  afford  room  for  everybody's  special 
occupation ;  when  the  little  ones  are  not  too  troublesome ;  but  above  all  when  love 
and  peace  between  parents  and  children  are  reigning,  when  there  is  a  longing  for 
progress,  when  a  want  of  intellectual  food  is  felt,  together  with  a  horror  of  idleness 
and  indolence.  Our  library  introduces  welcome  guests  there;  the  practical  manual 
labor  produces  many  a  work  of  art  that  we  shall  admire  at  the  i  ext  sliow.  Perhaps 
here  or  there  a  little  corner  is  still  unoccupied  and  a  friend  might  be  welcome;  per- 
haps the  heads  and  hands  are  not  so  busy  with  books  and  labor  but  they  allow  "our 
paper"  to  enter.  Under  the  title  of  "Evenings  at  home"  we  intend  now  and  then— 
if.  we  perceive  that  we  are  welcome,  often — to  put  questions,  to  give  riddles,  sums, 
&c.,  which  might  give  occupation  to  the  head  or  the  hands  whenever  they  have 
nothing  else  to  do. 

The  other  day  a  tradesman  came  to  the  manufactory  who  wished  to  buy  a  cask  of 
25  liters  of  spirits. 

Well,  spirits  are  not  dear,  and  the  director  was  willing  enough  to  give  those  25 
liters  for  7  guilders;  but  then  the  excise  duties  had  to  be  paid  too,  a  guilder  a  liter. 
The  tradesmen  found  that  amount  of  32  florins  too  high;  Well,  then,  somebody  said 
to  him  "Give  a  farthing  for  the  first  liter,  a  half-penny  for  the  second,  a  penny  for  the 
third,  two  pence  for  the  fourth,  and  so  on,  for  the  next  liter  always  double  the  price 
of  the  preceding."  "I  will  do  that,"  exclaimed  the  tradesman,  rejoiced  at  his  good 
bargain.  If  the  director  had  taken  him  by  his  word,  how  much  would  the  trades- 
man have  had  to  pay  ? 

Whoever  knows  it,  must  tell  it,  and  may  write  it  down  on  a  piece  of  paper  signed 
with  his  own  name,  and  put  it  in-^the  box  for  The  Factory  News.  He  who  has  cal- 
culated right  will  find  his  name  in  our  next  number.  Waoever  wants  any  paper  or 
pencil,  &c.,  for  the  occupations  of  the  "  Evenings  at  home"  may  apply  for  them. 

,  MISCELLANEOUS    NEWS. 

The  Netherlander,  a  Dutch  newspaper  published  at  New  York,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"  We  wish  to  let  the  public  know  that  on  December  2  a  domestic  feast  was  cele- 
brated in  our  home  near  the  church,  at  the  corner  of  Erie  and  Noble  streets,  the  sixth 
anniversary  of  my  teetotalership.  I  have  remained  faithful  to  my  promise,  not- 
withstanding the  first  year  I  was  invited  no  less  than  seven  hundred  and  eleven  times 
to  partake  of  spirits.    I  always  said,  no!  and  with  God's  help  I  hope  to  do  so  alwa,y8. 

"P.  Fischer,  Wife  and'  Children." 

Who  knows,  we  thought,  whether  the  communication  of  this  news  might  not  be  a 
striking  example  to  some  of  our  circle.  We  are  always  ready  toplace  advertisements 
of  this  kind  in  The  Factory  News  for  1885. 

DEATHS,    BIRTHS,    AND    MARRIAGES. 

£tj-«/i8.— April  29,  Sophia  Maria,  daughter  of  J.  C.  Weezenburg,  driver,  and  A.  J. 
M.  van  den  Boogert.  „      „  ,  ^      <.-, 

Deaths.— /^piii  28,  Jacobus,  3  years,  son  of  J.  Toorenburg,  yeast  packer. 


FIRST  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  FACTOBT  NEWS-EXHIBITION  NUMBER 

Interests  of  Labor. 

INSTITUTIONS  IN  BEHALF   OF  THE  EMPLOYES  AND  WORKMEN  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS 
YEAST  AND   SPIRIT  MANUFACTORY. 

I  Institutions  which  purpose  to  comiine  the  financial intei-ests  of  the  workmen  with  those 
of  'the  capital  of  the  enterprise.-{a)  System  of  premiiims  which  makes  the  ^orkmen 
Save  an  interest  in  the  amount  the  material  produces  ;  (J)  system  of  remunerations, 
which  makes  the  workmen  have  an  interest  in  the  decrease  of  the  general  expenses 
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by  lessening  the  number  of-  -workmen  ;  (c)  system  of  participation,  by  which  the  er 
ploy^s  and,  workmen  receive  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  profits  of  every  year ;  (d)  tl 
administration  of  ten  shares  of  the  company,  the  Netherlands  Yeast  and  Spirit  Mam 
factory,  by  which  the  workmen  have  the  opportunity  of  taking  a  share  of  10  guilde 
in  the  capital  of  the  company,  and  so  have  an  immediate  interest  in  the  ptofits. 

II.  Institutions  which  purpose  to  insure  the  eieiatence  of  the  men^and  their  families  again 
all  accidents,  disease,  old  age,  death,  and  f/re. — (a)  Total  or  partial  payment  of  wag- 
in  case  of  illness  ;  (6)  a  fund  for  the  sick,  in  order  to  give  medical  advice  and  mou 
tary  assistance  in  case  of  illness  ;  (c)  "  help  each  other,"  a  fund  of  mutual  assistani 
in  case  of  want ;  (d)  measures  and  laws  for  preventing  accidents  and  for  promotic 
health  in  the  manufactory  ;  (e)  a  room  for  dressing  wounds  and  for  instruction  in  tl 
art  of  bandaging  ;  (/)  insurance  against  accidents  (in  consideration)  ;  (i/)  insurani 
of  peqsions  at  the  age  of  sixty  years  ;  (h)  life  insurance,  in  behalf  of  the  families  t 
the  workmen  and  employes  in  case  of  death  of  the  husband  ;  (i)  fire  insurance. 

III.  Institutions  to  promote  the  material  welfare  of  the  employes  and  worltmen. — (i 
Savings  bank  (voluntary),  an  opportunity  to  invest  money  saved  ;  (b)  savings  ban 
(forced),  a  forced  saving  of  a  part  of  the  weekly  premiums,  according  to  the  age  i 
the  unmarried  and  according  t<j  the  numbet  of  the  members  of  the  families  of  tl 
married  workmen  ;  (c)  co-operative  baker's  shop  ;  (d)  the  company  "  Common  pro] 
erty  "  (limited)  for  procuring  the  first  necessaries  of  life  (in  preparation) ;  (1)  dwel 
ings  in  Agneta  Park  for  employes  and  workmen  ;  (2)  shop  for  the  first  necessaries  < 
life. 

ly.  Institutions  which  purpose  to  strengthen  the  honds  hetween  the  director  and  the  mi 
and  among  the  men  themselves,  to  make  life  more  agreeable,  and  to  raise  the  moral  and  I 
tellectual  standing  of  the  workmen. — (a)  The  cbmpany  "  The  Core,"  for  discussing  tl 
interests  of  the  workmen,  which  is  done  by  the  director,  the  foremen,  and  the  electi 
representatives  from  all  the  departments  of  the  manufactory  ;  (b)  honorary  membe 
ship  of  those  workmen  who  have  left  the  manufactory  and  have  distinguished  ther 
selves  by  continuous  zeal  in  their  work  ;  (e)  the  villa,  billiard,  and  reading  roon 
(<J)  Agneta  Park  ;  (e)  the  tent  in  Agneta  Park,  theater,  and  place  of  recreation  ;  (j 
the  band  of  musicians  and  the  choir  ''Forwards;"  (g)  dinners  and  festivals ;  (fe) 
library  of  1,000  volumes  ;  (i)  scientific  and  literary  readings  ;  {j)  The  Factory  New 
weekly  paper  of  The  Netherlands  Yeast  and  Spirit  Manufactory. 
'  •  v.  Institutions  to  promote  the  corporal,  moral,  and  intellectual  derelopment  of  the  ch 
dren. — (a)  Kewards  and  feasts  for  children  in  recompense  of  constant  attendanc 
diligence,  and  good  conduct  at  school ;  (b)  teaching  of  practical  manual  work  f 
children  who  attend  .the  school ;  (c)  school  for  apprentices  and  teaching  of  hand 
crafts  for  boys  who  have  left  school  honorably;  (d)  gardens  and  play  grounds  f 
children  in  Agileta  Park  ;  (e)  public  examinations  and  exhibitions  of  flowers  reari 
by  children  and  of  objects  made  by  them. 

Formation  of  capital  by  the  employes  and  workmen. 

Florli 

Saved  since  187.5 44,280. 

Paid  back 15,604. 

Balance  December  31,  1883 28,675. 

This  capital  is  invested  as  follows  : 

Premium  savings  bank  (164  savers) 13,466. 

Voluntary  savings  bank  (195  savers) 7, 010. 

Dwellings  (1  owner) 663. 

Shares  of  the  company  (60  owners) 3, 993. 

Life  insurance : 3, 542. 

Total 28,675. 

Voluntary  savings  bank. 

Florii 

Saved  since  1875 12,700. 

Premiums  for  voluntary  saving 339. 

Rewards  for  children  in  recom  pense  of  good  conduct  at  school 689. 

Interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent 920. 

14, 649. 
Paid  back 7,638. 

Balance  December  31,  1883,  to  82  sparers  and  113  children 7, 010. 
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Sketoh  of  the  proceeds  of  the  company  as  regards  both  capital  and  labor  in  the  years  1870-'82. 


CAPITAL. 


Capita] 
snpplied. 

Interest  due  at  the 
iateof5percent. 

Dividend  per  share. 

Paid- 

Tear. 

Monoy 

Money 
supplied, 

InteTesi 
unpaid. 

Months. 

Amonnt. 

Interest. 

Proflts. 

Total. 

1870 

Florhu. 
150, 000 
150, 000 
17,000 
167,  000 
167;  000 
167,  000 
167,  000 
167,  000 
167,  000 
200.  000 
200,  OOO 
200.  000 
200,  000 
200,  000 
400,  000 
400,  000 

12 
12 

6 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

4 
12 
12 

Fltirins. 

7,500 

7,500 

425 

8,350 

8,350 

8,350 

8,350 

8,350 

8,350 

10, 000 

10,  000 

10,  000 

lO,  000 

3,334 

20,000 

20,  000 

FloHm. 

Florint. 

Florint. 

Florint. 

Florint. 

Florint. 
7,600 
7,500 

1871....  J 

1872 

8,350 
8,350 

1873 

1874...... 

52 

8,350 

334 

8,684 

1875 

8,350 

1876 

1877 

54 
130 

65 
244 
359 
253 

8,360 
8,350 
10,000 
10,  000 
.    10,000 
10,  000 
3,334 

668 
13, 360 

3, 000 
38,  800 
61,  800 
40,  600 

7,200 

9,018 
21,  710 
13,000 
48,  800 
71,  800 
60,  600 
10,  534 

1878 

1879 

1880 

, 

1881....  f 

52.67 

■  ■ 

1882 

20,000 

1883 

100 

100. 00 

20,  000 

20,  000 

40,  000 

,  148,869 

1,257 

152.  67 

88,384 

185,762 

274, 146 

60,475 

LABOR. 


Tear. 

Wages. 

Preminms. 

Share  in 
profits. 

Total. 

1870 

Florint. 

11, 600 

18,300 

18, 200 

'  20, 500 

21,  700 

22,  700 
.27,000 

28,  500 
39,  200 
50, 100 
64,000 
90,400 
114,300 
119,400 

Florint. 

Florint. 

FUyrini. 
11, 500 

1871 ..;..            ... 

18,300 
18, 200 

1872..-.. , 

1873 .; 

20,500 

1874 '. 

1,800 

2,600 

5,400 

8,900 

6,300 

9,500 

18,  800 

21,  800 

17, 100 

40, 200 

23,  500 

1875 

25,  300 

1876.... ..  . 

32, 400 

1877 

37, 400 

1878:... .            . 

45,  600 

1879 

3,000 
7,000 
9,200 

'"'3,' 900 

62,  600 

1880 

89,  800 

1881 

121,400 

1882 

131, 400 

188S 

163,  500 

645,  800 

132,  400 

23,100 

801,300 

SYSTEM  OP  PREMIUMS. 


[Extract  from  the  general  mlee  of  the  fahric] 


Article  77.  In  order  to  promote  the  zeaj,  the  carefulness,  and  the  ability  of  all 
the  employes  and  workmen,  which  must  result  in  the  quantity  produced  and  the 
trust  of  our  consumers  in  a  good  and  regular  treatment — zeal,  carefulness,  and  ability, 
which  must  have  an  enormous  influence  on  the  prosperity  of  the  enterprise — a  weekly 
premium  is  given  as  a  reward  to  all  the  employ^  and  workmen  on  the  quantities  of 
yeast  and  spirits  obtained  from  the  materials  above  the  fixed  minimum.  If  the  pro- 
duction is  less  than  the  minimum  the  loss  must  be  made  up  for  by  the  overproduction 
pf  the  following  weeks. 

Art.  78.  For  the  saving  of  coals  and  materials  premiums  may  be  given. 

Art.  79.  The  premiums  are  divided  in  proportion  of  the  wages.  The  director  pre- 
serves the  right  of  deviating  from  this  rule  in  behalf  of  persons  whose  labor  and  re- 
Bponsibility  have  been  of  particular  influence  on  the  amount  produced. 

Art.  80.  No  account  is  due  of  the  distribution  of  the  premiums  by  the  director. 

Art.  81.  The  manner  of  paying  the  premiums  is  regulated  separately.  (For  re- 
sults see  Sketch  of  the  Proceeds,  &c.) 
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PREMIUMS  SAVINGS   BANK. 
I  [Eegulations  on  payment  of  the  premlnms.] 

Article  1.  These  regulations  serve :  (1)  To  prevent  unmarried  young  men  frc 
making  unnecessary  or  pernicious  expenses,  and  from  creating  wants  which  do  n 
correspond  with  the  interests  of  their  families  when  married  ;  (2)  to  procure  pecui 
ary  support  in  particular  circumstances  (marriage,  child-birth,  disease,  &c.);  (3) 
enable  the  workmen  to  form  a  capital. 

Art.  2.  The  total  amount  of  the  premium  is  paid  to  married  men  with  four  or  mo 
children  of  less  than  fifteen  years. 

Of  the  premium  will  be  paid :  90  per  cent,  to  married  men  with  three  childre: 
80  per  cent,  to  married  men  with  two  children,  70  per  cent,  to  married  men  with  oi 
child  less  than  fifteen  years ;  60  per  cent,  to  married  men  without  children  ;  50  p 
cent,  to  unmarried  men  of  more  than  twenty- three  years;  25  per  cent,  to  unmarrii 
men  between  eighteen  and  twenty- three  years ;  10  per  cent,  to  unmarried  men  of  le 
than  eighteen  years. 

Abt.  3.  The  unpaid  part  of  the  premium  remains  the  property  of  the  owner  and 
put  in  the  premium  savings  bank  under  his  head. 

Art.  4.  The  manner  of  investing  that  money  and  its  interest  will  be  regulated  : 
consultation  with  the  company,  "The  Core." 

Art.  5.  The  capital  and  interest  of  this  savings  bank  cannot  be  claimed  before  tl 
age  of  sixty  years  is  attained,  except  when  leaving  or  being  dismissed  from  the  man 
factory  or  in  particular  cases  in  which  the  director  decides. 

Art.  6.  As  extraordinary  restitutions  may  be  claimed,  if  so  much  capital  has  bee 
deposited :  At  a  marriage,  twenty-five  tiines  the  amouut  of  the  weekly  wages ;  at 
childbirth,  twice  the  amount  of  the  weekly  wages. 

Art.  7.  In  oases  of  illness  or  accidents  that  occasion  particular  expense  the  direct 
has  the  right  of  allowing  extraordinary  restitutions  or  a  temporary  payment  of  tl 
wholei  premium. 

Art.  8.  If  the  education  of  a  child  ia  not  yet  complete  at  the  age  of  fifteen  yea 
the  payment  of  the  premium  may  be  postponed. 

Art.  9.  In  case  of  death  the  amount  under  the  head  of  the  deceased  will  be  paid 
•■*  his  widow  or  his  children. 

results. 

Fiorina 

Saved  since  1879 .\..  28,775. 

Interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent 854. 

29, 630. 
Paid  back 16,164. 

Balance  December  31,  1883,  for  164  savers 13,466. 

Motives  of  the  repayments : 

Florins 

Departure  (75  savers) ' 3,499. 

Marriage  (22  savers) 1,800. 

Childbirth  (105  savers) 1,772. 

Death  (to  the  heirs  of  3  savers) 188. 

.Age  of  60  years  (2  savers) 37. 

Purchase  of  shares  of  the  company  (60  savers) 3,993. 

Purchase  of  houses  (5  savers) 663. 

Life  insurance  (85  savers) 3,542. 

Other  motives 666. 

Total 16,164. 

PROFIT  SHARING. 

[Extract  from  the  statutes  of  the  company.] 

Article  26.  The  remainder  of  the  proflts(».  e.,  after  the  shareholders  have  reoeivi 
5  per  cent.)  is  divided  as  follows  ;  *  *  *  whilst  10  per  cent,  is  at  the  disposal 
the  director  and  the  committee,  who  invest  that  amount  in  behalf  of  the  employ 
and  workmen,  and  one  liable  to  account  for  it  to  the  general  meeting  of  sharehol 
crs  only.  They  apply  that  amount  for  insuring  the  future  of  the  employes  and  wor 
men  with  their  families. 

For  results  since  1881  see  Skitc\  of  the  proceed),  4'c. 
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PENSION  AND  LIFE   INSURANCE. 
[Extract  from  tlie  regalationa  on  pension  and  life  insurance.  ] 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  amount  of  the  share  of  the  profits  is  sufficient,  a 
certain  sum  is  placed,  in  behalf  of  the  employes  and  workmen,  with  a  life-insurance 
isompany,  which  sum  corresponds  with  9  per  cent,  of  the  fixed  wages  during  the  past 
year. 

For  this  amount  we  insure  (1)  an  annuity,  beginning  at  the  age  of  sixty  years;  (2) 
a  restitution  to  widows  and  children  in  case  of  death  before  the  age  of  sixty. 

The  amount  of  the  annuity  varies  according  to  the  sums  deposited  and  the  age  of 
the  person  interested.  If  the  sum  of  9  per  ceut.  of  the  wages  were  deposited  annually 
flx)m  the  twenty-first  to  the  sixtieth  year,  the  annuity  would  amount  to  the  same  sum 
as  the  wages  of  the  last  year. 

In  case  of  death  the  widow  and  children  receive  the  total  amount  of  all  the  sums 
deposited  in  behalf  of  the  deceased,  without  interest. 

A.  workman  leaving  or  being  dismissed  does  not  lose  his  claim  upon  the  annuity  or 
restitution  insured  in  his  behalf  This,  however,  may  be  canceled  for  special  reasons, 
as  bad  conduct,  dishonesty,  or  detriment  to  the  company. 

The  yearly  policies  for  every  individual  are  collected  in  a  .register,  which  remains 
in  the  possession  of  the  company.  Every  person  interested  receives  a  note-book,  in 
which  the  amounts  insured  are  written  down  by  the  director. 

Of  each  of  those  documents  a  copy  is  to  be  found  at  the  exhibition. 

If  the  share  in  the  profits  is  insufficient  an  insurance  for  a  smaller  amount  is  made, 
or  the  sums  required  are  provided  by  the  insured  persons  themselves. 

If  the  share  in  the  profits  is  more  than  sufficient,  a  reserve  fund  is  made,  and  if  that 
has  increased  to  a  proper  amount  the  rest  is  divided  and  paid  in  proportion  of  the 
wages. 

RESULTS. 

riorins. 

Share  in  the  profits  of  the  years  1879, 1880, 1881,  and  1883 23, 196. 52 

Deposited  by  the  insured  persons  themselves o'ow'oa 

From  different  resources *> ".' '  •  ■^ 

30,957.61 

This  amount  has  been  invested  as  follows : 

Flonns. 

National  Life  Insurance  Company  at  Rotterdam 29, 290. 14 

Voluntary  savings  bank,  in  behalf  of  six  elderly  persons 1, 6b7, 47 

For  this  amount  of  29,290.14  florins  is  insured  in  behalf  of  191  employes 

and  workmen  :  „  „„,  _, 

Annuities  beginning  at  the  age  of  sixty  years i- o^'ofiRdr 

Eeetitntions  in  case  of  death -■  •*'.»od.«o 

Up  to  January  1, 1884,  three  annuities,  amounting  to  82.85  florins,  have  become  due, 
and  returns  to  two  widows,  amounting  to  436.89  florins,  were  made. 

FIRE  INSURANCE. 

Regulations. 

Article  1.  At  the  office  of  the  manufactory  opportunity  will  be  given  to  the  em- 
plov^s  and  workmen  to  insure  their  property  against  fire. 

Art  2  For  that  purpose  they  have  to  state  to  the  bookkeeper  their  names,  place 
of  residence  (street  and  number'),  and  the  property  they  wish  to  insure  (houses,  fur.i- 
ture,  clothes,  merchandise),  with  the  amount  for  which  they  wish  to  insure  it. 

Art  3;  The  workmen  can  also  insure  their  clothes  and  tools  m  the  factory. 

Art  4.  In  case  of  removal  the  bookkeeper  must  immediately  be  informed. 

Art  5  The  insurance  premium  is  2s;  6d.  per  year  for  every  £100,  which  must  be 
patdln  four  weeMy  payments,  of  which  the  first  is  due  at  the  end  of  the  week  in 

"i'^T.  6.1™e^ve^nr^nceis  contracted  by  the  director  with  a  -ad  insurance 
comDanv.  This  company  must  refer  for  the  objects  and  aniounts.  insured  to  the 
Ster  in  which  the  statements  are  written  down,  signed  by  the  person  inured  and 
Sersi^ed  by  the  bookkeeper,  who  shall  send  this  register  every  three  months  to 
the  insurance  companv  to  have  it  ratified.  .  t?„„__ 

AM  7.  The  register  will  be  at  all  times  accessible  to  the  persons  msurfed.  Every 
one  is  reponsible  for  the  exactness  of  his  statements,  and  in  case  of  fire  has  to  give 
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information  to  the  bookkeeper  within  six  hours.  The  latter  is  not  responsible  1 
any  difficulties  that  might  arise  because  of  incomplete  or  inexact  statements  in  t 
register. 

'Motives  and  results. 

A  workman  thinks  as  little  about  insuring  his  life  as  about  insuring  his  proper 
against  fire.  He  does  not  know  where  to  go  ;  he  hates  the  idea  of  hunting  out  i 
agent.  In  short,  of  every  100  workmen  90  at  least  forget  this  duty.  That  is  the  rt 
son  why  this  institution  has  been  founded  in  1877. 

On  January  1,  1884,  seventy-five  workmen  had  their  houses  and  property  insnr 
for  the  amount  of  62,000  Horins. 

Twice  the  insurance  company  has  had  to  pay  damages,  and  even  these  were  triflii 

THE  COMMITTEE   "THE  CORE." 

Akticlb  1.  The  core  is  a  committee  among  the  employes  and  workmen  of  the  Net 
erlands  Yeast  and  Spirit  Manufactory,  founded  by  the  director,  in  order  to  have  a  re 
ular  intercourse  with  Jiis  men,  and  to  discuss  with  tbem  their  interests  in  connectii 
with  those  of  the  manufactory,  so  as  to  promote  both  the  welfare  of  his  men  and  th 
of  the  enterprise. 

Art.  2.  The  director  is  chaitman  of  the  company.     Members  are  (1)  the  heads;  ( 
the  employes  and  foremen;  (3)  the  representatives  of  the  different  departments 
,  the  manufactory  elected  out  of  and  by  the  workmen  who  have  a  fixed  employmei 
below  the  rank  of  employ^  and  foreman. 

Art.  3.  The  representatives  of  the  workmen  are  elected  for  every  separate  depai 
ment  of  the  manufactory  by  a  majority  of  votes  from  and  by  the  workmen  of  that  d 
partment.  Every  department  counting  less  than  ten  workmen  is  represented  by  O) 
member.  Departments  that  count  more  than  ten  workmen  are  represented  by  one  o 
of  every  ten.  Every  year  in  the  month  of  January  the  lists  of  the  electors  of  the  d 
ferent  departments  are  revised  and  published.  All  those  below  the  tank  of  emplo; 
and  foreman,  who,  on  the  Ist  of  January,  have  had  a  fixed  employment  for  more  thi 
a  year  are  electors  and  eligible.  After  the  publication  of  the  lists  of  electors  ou 
half  of  the  elected  annually  retire,  and  they  are  not  immediately  eligible  again.  T) 
order  of  retirement  is  regulated  for  the  first  time  by  drawing  lots,  and  afterwarc 
goes  by  turns.  The  representative  of  a  department  when  removed  to  another  d 
partment  has  to  resign,  and  his  place  is  filled  up  in  the  usual  way  by  election. 

Art.  4.  The  director  may  convoke  the  members  whenever  he  thinks  fit,  or  when  1 
has  been  invited  to  do  so. 

Art.  .5.  The  discussions  and  decisions  of  the  company  are  absolutely  admonitor 
so  that  in  no  case  whatever  they  can  be  binding  for  the  director. 

Art.  6.  All  voting  is  done  by  secret  ballot. 

Art.  7.  During  the  meetings  the  members  may  begin  a  discussion  about  any  su 
Jeot  concerning  the  interests  of  the  men  and  of  the  manufactory,  though  the  direct 
has  a  right  of  closing  those  discusgions  if  he  thinks  they  go  beyond  the  province 
the  company. 

Art.  8.  The  directorhas  moreover  the  right  (1)  of  introducing  strangers ;  (2)  of  ma 
ing  whatever  alterations  he  chooses  in  these  regulations. 

REGULATIONS   ON    REWARDS     TO    THE     CHILDREN    AT    SCHOOL    FOR  PROGRESS,   G0( 
CONDUCT,  AND   CONSTANT  ATTENDANCE. 

Article  1.  Every  employ^  and  workman  can  allow  his  children,  or,  if  unmarrie 
his  brothers  and  sisters  at  school  to  share  in  the  privileges  of  these  regulations,  ai 
only  has  to  send  in  their  names,  ages,  and  the  names  of  the  school  they  attend  to  tl 
head  of  the  department  "Interests  of  the  employes  and  workmen." 

Art.  2.  The  masters  Teceive  every  month  a  printed  paper  for  every  child,  in  ord 
to  note  the  number  of  non-attendances  and  their  ideas  about  progress  and  conduc 
These  reports  are  handed  back  by  the  children  themselves  to  the  head  of  the  depai 
ment  mentioned  above. 

Art.  3.  Thij  same  person  copies  these  reports  in  a  register  which  is  filled  up  eve: 
month  and  is  always  lying  in  the  recreation  room. 

Art.  4.  On  November  30  an  annual  list  of  non-attendance,  progress,  and  conduct 
composed  from  that  register  and  afterwards  printed.  The  order  in  which  the  qam 
of  the  children  are  placed  is  :  (1)  According  to  progress,  (2)  according  t<^ conduct,  (: 
according  to  attendauce,  (4)  alphabetically. 

Art.  5.  With  regard  to  the  reports  of  the  masters,  monthly  rewards  are  givet 
namely:  For  excellent  progress,  a  reward  of  3d.;  good  progress,  Ud. ;  good  conduo 
2d. ;  constant  attendance,  2d.  By  constant  attendance  is  meant  the  not  missinor  of 
single  school  hour,  not  even  because  of  illness. 
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f  ^^"  ^'  Non-attendance  because  of  religious  duties  is  not  counted  as  such. 
^^A^ilJ'J.A  ™'^*'4^  allowed  are  placed  in  the  savings  bank  of  the  manufactory, 
^tJ  Iwn    T  '^^T''^.^  note  book,  in  which  the  monthly  amonnts  of  rewards  are . 
noted  down,  when  showing  their  reports. 

tfcf^I"  ^-  7^^  rewards  cannot  be  claimed  before  the  end  of  the  year,  except  with 
the  special  permission  of  the  director.  t-u  "ivu 

Art,  9.  Erery  summer  and  every  winter  a  school  festival  takes  place. 

ART.  10.  Children  who  have  played  the  truant  and  those  who  have  not  been  able  to 
nana  m  their  monthly  reports  regularly  aie  excluded  from  these  festivals. 

ART.  11.  No  admittance  without  a  ticket. 

Art.  12.  At  the  winter  festival  prizes  are  given  according  to  merit. 

Art.  13.  No  child  can  claim  any  privilege  mentioned  in  these  regulations  if  his  or 
Her  conduct  is  bad,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  masters. 
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REGULATIONS   ON  THE  INSTRUCTION   FOR  APPRENTICES. 

Article  1.  The  sons  of  our  employes  and  workmen,  who  have  reached  the  age  of 
13  years  and  iave  left  the  common  school  with  a  certificate  of  sufficient  progress  and 
good  conduct,  can  be  placed  as  apprentices  at  the  manufactory. 

Art.  2.  The  purpose  of  this  measure  is  to  make  able  workmen  and  useful  citizens  ■ 
of  the  bojrs,  by  practical  and  theoretical  instruction  ;  to  make  good  and  well-devel- 
oped workmen  for  the  manufactory. 

Art.  3.  The  apprentices  are  placed  under  the  care  and  protection  of  all,  and  more- 
over each  apprentice  under  the  special  care  and  guidance  of  one  of  the  employes  or 
workmen,  whilst  the  head  of  the  department  "Interests  of  the  employes  and  work- 
men^' has  the  g<'neral  superintendence  of  all  the  apprentices. 

Art.  4.  In  the  work  that  the  apprentices  have  to  do  their  development  will  be 
more  considered  than  the  immediate  interests  of  the  manufactory. 

Art.  5.  Every  morning  from  6.45  to  9  o'clock  the  apprentices  receive  theoretical 
teaching  after  a  fixed  table  of  instruction.  ^ 

Art.  fi.  As  a  partial  providing  in  their  wants,  the  parents  of  the  apprentices  receive 
for  a  lad  of  thirteen  years  of  age,  lOd.  to  Is.  8d.  a  week ;  fourteen  years,  Is.  3d.  to  38. 
id.;  fifteen  years,  3s.  id.  to  5s.;  sixteen  years,  5«.  to  6s.  8d.;  seventeen  years,  6s.  8d.  to 
8».  id.,  of  which  amount  10  per  cent,  is  paid  to  the  apprentices  as  pocket  money. 

Art.  7.  As  soon  as  they  have  reached  the  age  of  seventeen  years  the  apprenticeship 
is. considered  as  finished. 

After  a  well-passed  examination  the  apprentices  receive  a  certificate  of  well-finished 
apprenticeship. 

After  that,  and  even  before  that  time,  when  necessary,  to  complete  their  education 
and  development  places  are  sought  for  the  apprentices  in  workshops  or  manufactories, 
where  they  can  practice  the  handicraft  they  have  chosen. 

After  having  worked  for  at  least  two  years  with  others,and  having  conducted  them- 
selves well,  they  may  get  in  their  department  an  employment  at  our  manufactory,  if 
vacancies  permit. 

results. 

Specimens  of  carpentry,  blacksmith's  and  coppersmith's  work  made  by  the  appren- 
tices, together  with  specimens  of  practical  manual  labor,  as  taught  at  the  school  of 
the  manufactory,  and  made  by  the  children  there  and  at  home,  may  be  seen  at  the 
exhibition. 
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VOLUMES    I.  AND    II. 


SECRETARY'S  LETTER.    • 

Fage. 
Introductory j_7 
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OERmANY. 

Alsace-Lorraine '. 

(The  general  trades,  8 ;  tanners,  9 ;  foundries  and  machine-shops,  9 ; 
shop  -wages,  9 ;  fancy  stores,  9 ;  agricultural  laborers,  9 ;  printers, 
9 ;  prices  of  necessaries  of  life,  9 ;  workingmen's  meals,  9 ;  din- 
ner, 9;  supper,  9;  working  hours,  9.) 

Barmen 10,11 

(Wages  in  Barmen :  General  trades,  10 ;  machine-shops  and  iron-works, 
11;  printing -ofBces,  11;  agricultural  wages,  11;  food  prices,  11; 
how  a  workingman's  family  lives,  11.) 

Berlin 12-14 

(Wages  in  Berlin,  12 ;  stone  and  marble  workers,  12 ;  crockery  ware, 
12 ;  porters,  12 ;  porcelain  workers,  12 ;  foundries  of  articled  of  art, 
12;  engine  works,  12 ;  book-binders,  12;  sewing-machine  factories, 
12 ;  general  trades,  lH ;  how  the  workingman  lives  in  Berlin,  12 ;  a 
laborer's  statement,  12 ;  a  mason's  statement,  13 ;  a  book-binder's 
statement,  13 ;  food  prices,  14;  cost  of  living,  13.) 

Bremen 14-16 

(Average  weekly  wages  paid  in  the  general  trades  per  week  of  sixty 
hours,  15 ;  average  wages  paid  glass- workers  per  week.of  sixty -five 
hours,  15 ;  store  and  shop  wages  in  retail  stores  per  year,  15 ;  house- 
hold wages  in  towns  and  cities  per  year,  16 ;  printing  offices  in  Ber- 
lin per  week  of  sixty  hours,  16. ) 

Dresden ' --.  16 

(Women  and  dog  teams,  16.) 

Dnsseldorf 16,17 

Crefeld - 18,19 

Mayence 19-22 

(House  industry  in  Hesse,  19;  how  a  workingman  lives  in  Mayence,  20; 
female  labor  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  21.) 

Saxony 22,23 

Silesia - 23 

Thuringia 23 

Wurtemberg 24-27 
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Paga 
All  Germany 27-45 

(Female  labor  in  Germany,  27 ;  general  trades  wages,  30 ;  brlok-yard 
wages  near  Berlin,  33;  how  German  artisaas  live,  32;  a  Strasburg 
plasterer,  32;  Barmen  workingmen,  32;  a  foreman  cooper  In  Bre- 
men, 33;  how  a  brick-layer's  family  lives  in  Hamburg,  32;  how  a 
workingman  lives  in  Silesia,  33;  house  labor,  33;  factories,  mills, 
&c.,  34;  factory  and  mill  life  in  Germany,  35;  factory  and  mill 
life  in  Barmen,  35 ;  factory  and  mill  life  in  Silesia,  35 ;  factory  and 
mill  life  in  Saxony,  35 ;  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron-works, 
35 ;  iron  and  steel  works  in  Ehineland  and  Westphalia,  36 ;  wages 
in  the  Krupp  works  at  Essen,  37 ;  glass-workers,  37 ;  mines  and 
mining,  38 ;  railway  employes,  39 ;  ship-yards  and  ship-building, 
40 ;  seamen's  wages,  41 ;  shop  wages,  41 ;  household  wages  in  towns 
and  cities,  42;  agricultural  wages,  43;  agricultural  labor  in  the  Ber- 
lin district,  43 ;  Silesian  farm  laborers,  43 ;  agricultural  day  labor- 
ers of  Saxony,  44 ;  agricultural  labor  in  Wnrtemberg,  44 ;  agricult- 
ural labor  in  the  Dantzig  district,  44 ;  trades  and  labor,  Govern- 
ment employ,  45 ;  printers  and  printing  offices,  45. ) 


England 45,46 

Birmingham ". 46-48 

(A  brush-maker,  47;  a  female  tack-maker,  47.)  ,   ^ 

Bradford - 48,49 

Bristol 49,50 

(Factory  labor  in  the  west  of  England,  50.) 
Cornwall ^ 51 

(Female  wages,  51 ;  millers'  wages,  51 ;  wages  in  foundries  and  machine- 
shops,  51 ;  miners'  wages,  51 ;  agricultural  wages,  51 ;  printing  of- 
fices, 51.) 
Leeds ---.-         51,52 

(Agricultural  .wages,  51 ;  general  trades  wages,  51 ;  wages  in  worsted 
mills,  51;  wages  in  foundries  and  machine  shops,  51;  wages  in 
glass  works,  52;  an  iron  refiner's  statement,  52 ;  miners' wages,  52.) 
Liverpool 52,53 

(Dock  labor,  53.) 
London . ! -• •-  — ^•--  -         53, 54 

(How  London  mechauics  live, 54 ;  female  labor  in  London,  54. ) 
Manchester : 55,56 

(Female  labor  in  Manchester,  55;  female  wages,  56.)  • 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 56 

(Ship-building,  56;  miners'  wages,  56;  wages  in  the  iron- works,  57; 
female  labor,  58.) 
Nottingham 58,59 

(Female  labor  in,  59.) 

Sheffield -. 59,60 

Tunstall 60-^2 

(The  potters  of,  60;  female  labor  in  the  Staffordshire  potteries,  61.) 
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WALES. 

Wales g2_63 

Recapitulation  of  labor  conditions  in  England  and  Wales 63 

(General  trades,  64;  woolen  mills  in  Bradford,  66;  woolen  clotli  fao- 
toiies  in  Wiltshire,  66 ;  cotton  mills  in  the  Manchester  district,  67 ; 
worsted  mills  in  Leeds,  70;  lace  and  hosiery  mills  of  Nottingham, 
70;  how  English  factory  operatives  live,  71;  foundries,  machine 
shops,  and  iron- works,  73-;  glass  and  pottery  workers  in  England, 
74;  mines  and  mining,  77;  railway  employes,  77;  ship-yards  and 
ship-building,  79 ;  seamen's  wages,  80 ;  shop  wages,  80;  agricultural 
wages,  81 ;  agricultural  labor  in  the  Newcastle  district,  82 ;  corpora- 
tion employes,  82;  Government  departments  and  offices,  8S;  trades 
and  labor.  Government  employ,  85 ;  printers  and  printing  offices, 
85.) 

SCOTLAND. 

Dundee 1 86,87 

Glasgow 87,88 

Dunfermline ,. 88 

(Wages  throughout  Scotland:  General  trades  wages, 89 ;  factories  and 
mills  in  Scotland,  90;  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron- works,  91 ; 
glass-workers,  92 ;  mines  and  mining.  92 ;  railway  employes,  94 ; 
ship-yards  and  ship-building,  95;  seamen's  wages,  95 ;  shop  wages, 
96 ;  household  wages  in  towns  and  cities,  97 ;  agricultural  wages, 
98;  corporation  employes,  101 ;  printers  and  printing  offices,  102.) 

IREL.AND. 

Ireland : , 104 

(Causes  of  emigration,  selection  of  new  homes,  105 ;  general  trades 
wages,  106;  factories,  mills,  &c.,  107;  foundries,  machine-shops, 
and  iron- works,  108;  mines  and  mining,  108;  railway  employes, 
108;  ship-yards  and  ship-building,  108;  seamen's  wages,  109 ;  shop 
wages,  109;  household  wages  in  towns  and  cities,  109 ;  corporation 
employes,  110 ;  printers  and  printing  offices,  110.) 

FRANCE. 

France 110,111 

Bordeaux - '• 111-113 

(Daily  wages  of  laborers,  112;  average  price  of  necessaries  of  life,  113.) 

Marseilles - 113,114 

Eheims 114,115 

Rouen ^ 115,116 

Wages  paid  per  week  in  France 116-124 

(General  trades,  116;  factories,  mills,  &c.,  118;  foundries,  machine- 
shops,  and  iron  works,  119  ;  glass- workers,  119 ;  mines  and  mining, 
120;  railway  employes,  120;  ship-yards  and  ship-building,  121; 
seamen's  wages,  122 ;  shop  wages,  123 ;  househould  wages  in  towns 
and  cities,  123 ;  agricultural  wages,  124 ;  printers  and  printing  of- 
fices, 124.) 

BELoiirin:. 

Belgium 125-133 

(Wages  in  Belgium:  General  trades,  128;  factories,  mills,  &c.,  129;' 
foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron- works,  129;  glass-workers,  130; 
mines  and  mining,  130 ;  railway  employes,  131 ;  ship-yards  and  ship- 
building, 131;  seamen's  wages,  132;  shop  wages,  132;  household 
wages  in  towns  and  cities,  132 ;  agricultural  wages,  133 ;  printers 
and  printing  offices  133. ) 
92  A— LAB 109 
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HOL,IiANI>. 

Page, 

HoUand 133-13f 

(Wages  in  Holland:  General  trades,  135;  factories,  mills,  &o.,  136; 
foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron-works,  136  ;  railway  employes, 
136;  ship-yards  and  ship-building,  136  ;  seamen's  wages,  137  ;  shop 
wages,  137;  household  wages  in  towns  and  cities,  138;  agricultural 
wages,  138;  printers  and  printing  offices,  138.) 

SlVITZERLiAlVD. 

Berne 139,140 

Basle ; 140,141 

Saint  Galle 141,142 

Zurich 142,143 

(Wages  in  Switzerland :  General  trades,  144  ;  factories,  mills,  &o.,  145 ; 
foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron- works,  145 ;  railway  employes, 
146 ;  seamen's  wages,  146 ;  shop  wages  in  Switzerland,  146 ;  house- 
hold wages  in  towns  and  cities,  147  ;  agricultural  wages,  147 ;  cor- 
poration employes,  147 ;  Government  departments  and  offices,  148 ; 
cantonal  government  employ,  148 ;  printers  and  printing  offices, 
149.) 

ITALY. 

Italy 149,150 

Piedmont 150,151 

(Wages  paid  general  trades,  150.) 

Sicily 151,152 

Tuscany 152-154 

(Wages  paid  in  the  arsenal  at  Spezzia,  154;  average  consumption  of 
food,  154;  total  population,  154.) 

AIJSTKIA  HIJNOARY. 

Austria 154-156 

Bohemia ' 156, 157 

(Wages  paid  in  glass-works,  157.) 

Cost  of  living  in  Austria  and  the  United  States 15?,158 

(Wages  in  Austria-Hungary:  General  trades,  158 ;  factories,  mills,  &c., 
159  ;  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron- works,  160 ;  glass-workers, 
160 ;  mines  and  mining,  161 ;  railway  employes,  162 ;  ship-yards 
and  ship-building,  163;  seamen's  wages,  163;  shop  wages,  163; 
household  wages  in  towns  and  cities,  164 ;  agricultural  wages,  164 ; 
printers  and  printing  offices,  164. ) 

DENniARK. 

Denmark , 164-170 

(Incomes  and  expenses  of  four  laborers' families,  165.  Wages:  General 
trades,  166 ;  factories,  mills,  &c.,  167 ;  foundries,  machine-shops, 
and  iron-works,  167 ;  glass-workers,  167 ;  railway  employes,  167 ; 
ship-yards  and  ship-buildingi  168 ;  seamen's  wages,  168 ;  shop  wages, 
168;  household  wages  in  towns  and  cities,  169;  agricultural  wages, 
169 ;  corporation  employes,  169 ;  Government  departments  and 
offices,  169;  trades  and  laborinGoverument  employ,  170;  printers 
and  printing  offices  170.) 
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PORTUGAL. 

Page. 
Portugal 170,171 

EUROPEAN    TURKEY. 

uropean  Turkey ; ]^7]^  ;[72 

RUSSIA. 

iiussia 172-177 

(Ho-wametal  turner  lives  la  St.  Petersburg,  173.  Wages:  General 
trades,  174;  factories,  mills,  &o.,  175;  foundries,  machine-sliops, 
and  iron-works,  175  ;  glass-workers,  176  ;  shop  wages,  176 ;  house- 
hold wages  in  towns  and  cities,  176;  agricultural  wages,  176; 
printers  and  printing  offices,  177.) 

EECAPITULATION. 

Labor  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  compared 177-193 

(Wages:  General  trades,  178;  wages  in  1878  and  1884,  180;  general 
trades  1878  and  1884,  181 ;  factories,  and  mills,  182  ;  foundries,  ma- 
chine-shops andiron-works,  183;  glass-works,  183 ;  mines  and  min- 
ing, 183 ;  railway  wages,  184 ;  ship-yards  and  ship-building,  185 ; 
shop  wages,  185  ;  household  wages,  186;  printers  and  printing  offi- 
ces, 186;  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  187 ;  retail  prices  of  nec- 
essaries of  life  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  188 ;  price  of  cloth- 
ing in  Europe,  191 ;  house  rents  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States, 
191;  relative  cost  of  manufacture  in  different  countries,  192;  social 
and  moral  conditions,  192;  conclusion,  193.) 


REPORTS  OF  CONSULS. 
CONTINENT    OF    EUROPE. 

Sermany :  Report  by  Consul-General  Brewer,  of  Berlin 195-5J83 

(Protective  tariff,  195 ;  protection  of  employes  in  Germany,  196 ;  popu- 
lation and  employment  of  the  same,  196  ;  moral  effects  of  female 
labor  in  Europe,  197 ;  female  wages,  197  ;  credit  and  loan  associa- 
Germany,  198 ;  trade  societies,  198  ;  strilies,  198  ;  food  pur- 
chases, 199;  habits  of  the  working  class,  199;  political  rights,  199; 
army  service  and  female  field-work,  200 ;  taxation  in  Germany, 
200 ;  wages  in  different  parts  of  Germany,  206 ;  average  price  of 
agrictiltural  labor  in  Germany,  210;  total  income  of  a  day  laborer 
and  family  in  Pomerania,  210 ;  similar  statement  in  East  Prussia, 
210 ;  wages  in  Berlin,  212 ;  income  and  expenditure  of  two  laborers 
in  Berlin,  216;  same  of  two  masons  in  Berlin,  217;  same  of  two 
book-binders,  217  ;  comparative  statement  of  weekly  average  wages 
in  Berlin,  July,  1881,  and  February,  1884,  218 ;  salaries  and  wages 
paid  by  the  Great  Berlin  Tramway  Company,  219 ;  average  of 
salaries  and  wages  paid  per  year  by  the  Prussian  Government  to 
oflScials  and  employes  of  the  Hamburg  Railway,  219 ;  salaries  of 
the  royal  police  of  Berlin,  220  ;  cost  of  Jiving  throughout  Germany, 
221 ;  current  and  retail  prices  of  provisions  in  Berlin,  May,  1884, 
223;  cost  of  living  in  Germany  and  the  United  States,  223.) 

'  PRUSSIA. 

'russia  :  Report  by  Consul-General  Vogeler 225-244 

(Divisions  of  labor  in  tlje  German  Empire,  225 ;  how  a  family  lives, 
226 ;  how  a  laborer's  family  lives,  228  ;  how  a  farm  laborer's  family 
lives,  228 ;  percentage  of  food  expenses,  229 ;  industrial  and  me- 
chanical laborers,  229  ;  miners,  diggers,  and  iron- workers,  230 ; 
wages  in  factories,  231 ;  condition  of  factory  work-people,  232 ;  ani- 
line factory  and  its  workmen,  232;  factory  homes,  234;  general 
trades,  234  ;  cigar-makers'  wages,  235 ;  boot  and  shoe  factories  in 
Germany  and  the  United  States,  235;  shoemakers'  wages,  236  ;  di- 
rect taxation  in  Prussia,  236 ;  commerce  and  traffic,  237 ;  wages 
on  state  railroads,  237 ;  domestic  service,  238 ;  strikes,  239 ;  sum- 
mary, 239.  Wages  in  Prankfort-on-the-Main  :  General  trades,  239  ; 
factories,  mills,  &c.,  ^40 ;  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron- works, 
240 ;  glass- workers,  241 ;  railway  employes,  241 ;  store  and  shop 
wages,  241 ;  household  wages,  242 ;  agricultural  wages,  243 ;  cor- 
poration employes,  242;  Government  employes,  243;  laborers  in 
Government  employ,  243;  printers  and  printing  offices,  243 ;  prices 
of  food  and  lodgings,  244.) 
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Aix-la-Chapelle :  Report  by  Consul  Lincoln 241-4*3 

(Eates-of  wages,  244;  cost  of  living,  244;  weaver's  statementV245VpLst 
and  present  wages,  245;  habits  of  the  working  classes,  245;  feel- 
ing between  employer  and  employ^,  246;  organized  condition  of  la- 
bor, 246 ;  insurance  and  accident  laws,  247 ;  fund  for  the  relief  of  fac- 
tory hands  and  laborers  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  247 ;  same  at  Burtsc- 
heid,  248  ;  strikes  and  courts  of  arbitration,  248  ;  freedom  in  food 
purchases,  248 ;  co-operative  societies,  248 ;  general  condition  of  the 
-  working  classes,  249  ;  safety  of  employes,  249  ;  political  rights  en- 
joyed by  the  workingman,  250  ;  causes  leading  to  emigration,  250 ; 
female  labor,  250;  minimum,  maximum,  and  average  wages,  250 ; 
hours  of  labor,  250 ;  moral  and  physical  condition  of  employes,  251 ; 
means  provided  for  improvement,  251 ;  means  provided  for  safety 
in  case  of  accident,  251 ;  provisions  in  regard  to  sanitary  measures, 
251 ;  wages  during  *he  past  five  years,  251 ;  education  among  the 
women  employes,  251.  Wages :  General  trades,  252 ;  factories,  mills, 
&c.,  252;  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron- works,  253;  railway 
employes,  253 ;  store  and  shop  wages,  253  ;  printers  and  printing 
ofBces,  253.) 

Alsace-Lorraine:  Report  by  Consul  Ballon 253-267 

(Number  of  work-people  in  Alsace,  253 ;  the  old  and  the  modern  work- 
men, 254  ;  strikes,  255  ;  habits  of  the  working  classes,  255 ;  working 
hours,  256 ;  meals,  256 ;  how  a  Strasburg  plasterer  lives,  256 ;  cost  of 
living  in  Alsace,  257;  unmarried  young  men,  258;  children,  258 ; 
house  rent,  258 ;  aid  societies,  259  ;  co-operative  associations,  260 ; 
political  rights,  260  ;  accidents,  260 ;  fires,  261 ;  female  labor,  261 ; 
emigration,  262 ;  acknowledgment,  262.  Wages :  General  trades, 
262;  factories,  mills,  &c.,263;  glass-workers,  265;  store  and  shop 
wages,  265 ;  household  wages,  266  ;  agricultural  wages,  266 ;  cor- 
poration employes,  266  ;  Government  employes,  266  ;  printers  and 
printing  offices,  267.) 

Barmen:  Report  by  Consul  Schoenle 267-297 

(Introductory,  267 ;  male  labpr,  267 ;  rates  of  wages,  267 ;  the  cost  of 
living  to  the  laboring  classes,  268;  past  and  present  wages  and 
prices,  268 ;  tates  of  wages,  269  ;  the  habits  of  the  working  classes, 
269  ;  feeling  between  employ^  and  employer,  270 ;  organized  con- 
dition of  labor,  271;  minei^s'  leagues,  271;  strikes,  272;  food  pur- 
chases, 273 ;  co-operative  societies,  273 ;  expenses  of  a  laborer's 
family,  277 ;  safety  of  employes  in  mills  and  factories,  277  ;  politi- 
cal rights,  278;  taxation,  280;  emigration  and  the  causes  therefor, 
281 ;  female  labor,  282;  female  wages,  282;  average  wages  paid  to 
female  adults,  284  ;  hours  of  female  labor,  284;  moral  and  physical 
conditions  of  fetnale  employes,  285  ;  means  for  the  improvement  of 
female  employes,  285;  safety  of  female  employees,  286;  sanitary 
measures  and  care  of  sick  and  disabled,  286 ;  competition  of  female 
with  male  labor,  286 ;  education,  &c.,  287.  Wages :  General 
trades,  287;  factories,  mills,  &c.,2fe9;  foundries,  machine-shops, 
and  iron- works,  289 ;  mines  and  mining,  289  ;  railway  employes, 
290 ;  store  and  shop  wages,  291 ;  household  wages,  292 ;  agricultural 
wages,  292 ;  municipal  and  Government  employes,  293 ;  printers  and 
printing  offices,  295.  Cost  of  living,  296 ;  female  employment  ia 
Barmen  and  Elberfield,  297.) 
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Bremen:  Report  by  Consul  Wilson 298-312 

(Male  labor :  Rates  of  wages,  298 ;  cost  of  living,  299 ;  past  and  present 
wages,  300 ;  habits  of  tbe  worMngmen,  300  ;  feeling  between  em- 
ployer and  employes,  300 ;  organic  condition  of  labor,  300 ;  strikes, 
301;  payments  and  purchases,  301 ;  co-operative  societies,  301 ;  con- 
dition of  the  working  people,  301 ;  workingmen's  homes,  302 ; 
clothing,  302 ;  how  mechanics  live  in  Bremen,  302 ;  protection  of 
employi5s,  303 ;  political  rights,  303 ;  causes  of  emigration,  303 ;  fe- 
male labor,  303 ;  moral  and  physical  condition  of  female  laborers, 
304 ;  female  education,  304 ;  general  remarks,  305.  Wages :  General 
trades,  305 ;  factories,  mills,  &c.,  306 ;  foundries,  machine-shops  and 
iron-works,  307;  glass-works,  307;  railways  and  railway  employes, 
307 ;  ship-yards  and  ship-building,  308 ;  seamen's  wages,  308 ;  store 
and  shop  wages,  309;  household  wages,  310;  agricultural  wages, 
310;  corporation  employes,  310 ;  Government  employes,  311 ;  trades 
and  labor  in  Government  employ,  312  ;  printers  and  printing  offices, 
312.) 

Bavaria :  Report  by  Consul  Horstmann,  of  Nuremberg 312-316 

(Acknowledgment,  312 ;  cost  of  living,  312 ;  past  and  present  wages, 
313;  habits  of  the  Bavarian  working  people,  313;  strikes,  313; 
food  purchases,  313;  protection  of  employes,  313;  female  wages; 
314 ;  female  employment,  314  ;  general  wages  in  Bavaria,  314.) 

Cologne  :  Report  by  Consul  Spackman 316-323 

(Rates  of  wages,  316 ;  cost  of  living,  316 ;  habits  of  the  working  classes, 
317 ;  feeling  between  employ^  and  employer,  317 ;  organized  con- 
dition of  labor,  317;  strikes,  317;  freedom  of  purchase,  317;  co- 
operative societies,  318 ;  general  condition  of  the  working  classes, 
318 ;  political  rights,  319  ;  causes  of  emigration,  319 ;  female  labor, 
319.  Wages :  General  trades,  319 ;  foundries,  machine-shops  and 
iron- works,  320;  glass-workers,  321;  railway  employes,  321;  sea- 
men's wages,  321 ;  store  and  shop  wages,  322 ;  household  wages,  322; 
agricultural  wages,  322 ;  corporation  employes,  322 ;  Government 
employes,  323 ;  trades  and  labor  in  Government  employ,  323 ;  print- 
ers and  printing  offices,  323.) 

Crefeld:  Repoi-t  by  Consul  Potter 324-353 

(Interviews  with  workingmen,  324;  workingmen  and  wages,  324; 
causes  of  emigration,  326 ;  Crefeld  textile  industries,  326 ;  the  homes 
of  the  weavers,  327;  expenditures,  329;  lottery  tickets  and  hope, 
329  ;  political  rights,  329 ;  workingmen  and  lottery  gambling,  330 ; 
election  laws  explained,  330 ;  a  dyer's  testimony,  331 ;  strikes,  332 ; 
a  printer's  testimony,  333;  retail  prices  of  provisions,  333;  a 
butcher's  testimony,  334;  farming  and  farming  lands,  334;  a  farm- 
er's testimony,  334;  a  laborer's  testimony,  336  ;  co-operative  as- 
sociation, 336;  insurance  against  sickness,  337 ;  regulations  for 
union  insurance  associations,  339;  condition  of  the  iron  and  coal 
mines,  339 ;  how  the  miners  live,  340 ;  strikes,  341 ;  coal  and  coal- 
mining industries,  341;  miners'  wages,  341;  relations  between  em- 
ployers and  employes,  342;  habits  of  miners,  342;  co-operative 
societies,  343;  living  expenses  of  miners,  343;  safety  of  working 
people  in  mines,  344 ;  past  and  present  wage  rates,  344 ;  price  of 
food  and  household  supplies  in  1883,  345 ;  prevailing  customs  in 
Krupp's  establishment,  345;  Prussian  elementary  school  system, 
345  ;  opinions  of  Crefeld  teachers,  345 ;  teachers'  salaries,  349 ;  ex- 
penses of  Prussian  city  governments,  350.  Wages :  General  trades, 
351 ;  female  employes,  352 ;  agricultural  wages,  352 ;  railroad  em- 
ployes and  machinists,  353.) 
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Dautzic:  Report  by  Consular  Agent  Collas 353-359 

(Male  labor,  cost  of  living,  353;  habits  of  the  working  classes,  353; 
feeling  between  employer  and  employ^,  354 ;  organization  strikes, 
food  purchases,  and  co-operative  societies,  354;  general  condition 
of  the  working  classes,  354 ;  miscellaneous,  354 ;  female  labor,  355. 
Wages:  General  trades,  356|;  foundries,  machine-shops,  &c.,  356; 
glass-works,  357;  railway  employes,  357;  ship-yard  wages,  357; 
seamen's  wages,  357;  store  and  shop  wages,  358;  household  wages, 
358;  agricultural  wages,  358 ;  corporation  employes,  358;  Govern- 
ment employes,  359;  trades  in  Government  employ,  359;  printers' 
wages,  359.) 

Dresden:  Report  by  Consul  Mason 359-366 

(Rates  of  wages  and  cost  of  living,  359;  habits  of  the  working  classes, 
359 ;  feeling  between  employer  and  employ.6,  360 ;  organization  of 
labor,  360 ;  general  condition  of  the  working  classes,  360;  safety  of 
employes  in  mills  and  mines,  360 ;  political  rights,  360 ;  taxation, 
361 ;  causes  of  emigration,  361;  female  labor,  361:  women  and  dog 
teams,  361.  "Wages:  General  trades,  362;  factories  and  mills,  363; 
foundries,  machine-shops,  &c.,  363;  glass- workers,  363;  mines  and 
mining,  364;  railway  employes,  364;  ship-yard  wages,  365;  store 
and  shop  wages,  365;  household  wages,  365;  agricultural  wages, 
365 ;  corporation  employes,  366 ;  Government  employes  366 ;  print- 
ers'wages,  366.) 

Dusseldorf:  Report  by  Consul  Warner 366-371 

(Condition  of  the  working  people,  367 ;  feeling  between  employes  and 
employers,  367;  savings  funds,  367 ;  compulsory  school  attendance, 
367 ;  the  workingmen  in  politics,  367 ;  how  the  workmen  live,  368 ; 
average  wages,  368 ;  food  prices,  369.  Wages:  General  trades,  369; 
cost  of  living,  370;  foundries,  machine-shops,  andiron-works,  370; 
factories  and  mills,  371 ;  railway  employes,  371 ;  household  wages, 
371 ;  shop  and  store  wages,  371. ) 

Elberfeld :  Report  by  Vice-Consul  Von  Wrede 373-376 

(Cost  of  living,  372 ;  statement  of  a  dyer,  372 ;  past  and  present  wages, 
372;  habits  of  the  working  classes,  372;  organized  condition  of 
labor,  372;  general  condition  of  working  •  people,  373;  safety  of 
employes,  373;  political  rights,  373;  causes  of  emigration,  373; 
female  labor,  373;  state  of  education,  374;  Wages :  General  trades, 
374;  factories  and  mills,  375;  railway  employes,  375;  store  and 
shop  wages,  375 ;  household  wages,  375 ;  agricultural  wages,  376 ; 
Government  employes,  376 ;  trades  in  Government  employ,  376 ; 
printers'  wages,  376). 

Oldenburg :  Report  by  Consular  Agent  Gross,  of  Brake  and  Nordenhamm. .  377-383 
(Wages:  General  trades,  377;  factories  and  mills,  378;  foundries  and 
machine-shops,  378;  glass-workers,  378;  railway  employes,  378; 
ship-yard  wages,  379;  wages  of  seamen,  379 ;  store  and  shop  wages, 
380;  household  wages,  381;  agricultural  wages,  381;  corporation 
employes,  381;  Government  employes,  382;  trades  in  Government 
employ,  382;  printers' wages,  383). 

Hamburg:  Report  by  Consul  Bailey 383-392 

(Food  prices,  383;  past  and  present  wages.  383;  habits  of  the  working 
classes,  383;  feeling  between  employ^  and  employer,  384;  organ- 
ized condition  of  labor,  384;  prevaleucy  of  strikes,  384;  co-oper- 
ative societies,  384 ;  general  condition  of  the  working  classes,  384 ; 
safety  of  employes,  385;  political  rights,  385;  causes  which  lead 
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Hamburg:  Report  liy  Consul  Eiley — Continued. 

to  ennigration,  386;  female  labor,  386.  Wages:  General  trades, 
388;  factories  and  mills,  388;  foundries  and  maobine-shops,  389; 
glass-workers,  389;  sbip-building,  389;  seamen's  wages,  390;  store 
and  sbop  wages,  390 ;  household  wages  391 ;  agricultural  wages, 
391;  corporation  employes,  391 ;  Government  employes,  392 ;  trades 
in  Government  employ,  392;  printers'  wages,  392.) 

Kiel:  Report  by  Consular  Agent  Sartori 393,395 

(Wages:  General  trades,  393;  foundries  and  machine-shops,  393;  sea- 
men's wages,  394 ;  store  and  shop  wages,  394 ;  household  wages, 
394  ;  agricultural  wages,  394  ;  corporation  employes,  394  ;  printers' 
wages,  39 

Konigsberg :  Report  by  Consular  Agent  Gadeke 395, 398 

(Wages  and  cost  of  living,  395 ;  past  and  present  wages,  395  ;  character 
of  the  working  classes,  395 ;  feeling  between  employer  and  em- 
ploy(Ss,  395 ;  strikes  and  freedom  of  purchase,  395 ;  co-operative  so- 
cietie8,396;  causes  of  emigration,  396.  Wages:  General  trades,  396 ; 
factories  and  mills,  397  ;  foundries,  machine-shops,  &o.,  397;  wages 
in  ship-yards,  397 ;  seamen's  wages,  397  ;  store  and  shop  wages,  397 ; 
household  wages,  398 ;  agricultural  wages,  398 ;  corporation  em- 
ployes, 398;  Government  employes,  398;  printers'  wages,  398.) 

Leipsic  and  Saxony  :  Report  by  Consul  Du  Bois 399-411 

(Annual  salaries  of  members  of  the  imperial  courts,  399 ;  the  educa- 
tional facilities  of  Leipsic,  401;  salaries  paid  in  the  educational 
department  of  Leipsic,  402;  increased  produce  in  manufactures, 
402 ;  how  Saxon  workmen  live,  402 ;  habits  of  the  Saxon  workmen, 
403 ;  hours  of  labor,  404 ;  co-  operative  societies,  404 ;  safety  of  em- 
ployes, 405  ;  physical  and  moral  well-being  of  employes,  405;  taxes, 
405  ;  causes  of  emigration,  406 ;  female  labor,  406  ;  krankencasse, 
407;  Saxon  economy,  407;  Saxon  morality,  407 ;  general  rates  of 
wages,  407.  Wages :  G«neral  trades,  408 ;  factory  wages,  408 ;  print- 
ers and  printing  offices,  409 ;  agricultural  wages,  410 ;  household 
wages,  410;  food  prices,  411.) 

Lubeck:  Report  by  Consular  Agent  Meyer ' 411-414 

(Wages :  General  trades,  411 ;  factories  and  mills,  412 ;  foundries,  ma- 
chine-shops, and  iron-works,  4X2;  railways,  412;  ship-yards  and 
shipbuilding,  412;  seamen's  wages,  412;  stores,  412;  household 
wages,  413 ;  agricultural  laborers,  413  ;  corporation  employes,  413  ; 
Government  employes,  414;  trades  in  Government  employ,  "414 ; 
printers'  wages,  4i4.) 

Mayence :  Report  by  Commereial  Agent  Smith 414-448 

(Introductory  remarks,  414 ;  rates  of  wages,  415 ;  average  wages  in 
Mayence,  416 ;  house  industry  of  Hesse,  417 ;  farm  wages,  417 ; 
store  and  shop  wages,  417;  railroad  employes,  418;  corporation 
wages,  419  ;  school  teachers,  420  ;  cost  of  living,  420 ;  wages  now 
compared  with  those  of  1878,  423;  tailors'  wages,  424;  the  habits  of 
the  working  classes,  425 ;  feeling  between  employers  and  employes, 
430 ;  organized  condition  of  labor,  431 ;  prevaleiioy  of  strikes,  431 ; 
freedom  of  purchase,  431 ;  co-operative  societies,  432;  general  con- 
dition of  working  people,  432 ;  protection  in  the  matter  of  accidents, 
i&c.,  432;  place  kasses,  435;  factory  kasses,  437;  building  kasses, 
438;  guild  kasses,  438;  miners'  kasses,  438;  aid  kasses,  438;  insur- 
ance against  accidents,  439 ;  consideration  of  moral  and  physical  • 
well-being  of  employes  by  employers,  442  ;  political  rights,  taxa- 
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'  '  tion,  «fcc.,  445;  emigration,  446;  female  labor,  446;  wages  paid  to 
women,  447 ;  hours  of  labor  of  women,  447 ;  moral  aud  physical 
condition,  447 ;  means  provided  for  their  improYement,  447 ;  provis- 
ions against  fire  and  other  dangers,  448 ;  sanitary  measures  aud  care 
of  sick,  448 ;  increase  of  wages  since  1878,  448 ;  education,  &c. ,  448 ; 
miscellaneous,  young  people,  448.) 

Saxony :  Report  by  Consul  Bullooli,  of  Annaberg 451-457 

(Saxon  industries,  452  ;  general  trades  wages,  452 ;  agricultural  labor 
in  Saxony,  453;  Saxoa  house-industry,  455;  passementerie,  456; 
musical  instruments; -457.) 

Silesia  :  Eeport  by  Consul  Dithmar,  of  Breslau 457-484 

(Introductory  and  explanatory,  457;  rates  of  wages,  459;  general 
trades,  459 ;  average  wages  in  Silesia,  461 ;  factories  and  mills,  461 ; 
foundries,  iron-works,  and  machine-shops,  464 ;  glass  and  porcelain 
works,  465 ;  mines  and  mining,  465 ; '  railway  employes,  466  ;  store 
and  shop  wages,  466 ;  household  wages,  467  ;  agricultural  wages, 
467 ;  corporation  employes,  467 ;  trades  and  labor  in  Government 
employ,  468 ;  printers  and  printing-offices,  468 ;  cost  of  living, 
468 ;  wages  and  cost  of  living  in  Silesia,  469 ;  food  prices,  470 ; 
past  and  present  wage  rates,  471 ;  habits  of  the  working  classes,' 
471 ;  feeling  between  employ^  and  employer,  471 ;  organized  condi- 
tion of  labor,  471 ;  strikes  and  their  effect,  472 ;  food  purchases, 
473 ;  co-operative  societies,  473 ;  general  cofjlition  of  the  working 
classes,  473 ;  safety  and  welfare  of  employes  in  factories,  474 ;  ■  po- 
litical rights,  477;  causes  of  emigration,.  477;  female  labor,  478; 
low  wages  the  rule  in  Silesia,  479 ;  female  farm  laborers,  479 ;  the 
weaving  population,  481  ;  mine,  furnace,  and  factory  laborers,  482; 
knappschafts-kassen,  482 ;  glass  and  porcelai^i  makers,  483  ;  school 
teachers,  483;  inducement  to  working  people  to  lay  up  money, 
483 ;  cost  of  a  dwelling-house  in  Breslau,  484.) 

Stettin:  Eeport  by  Consul  Kiefer,  of  Stettin 485-528 

(Introductory  remarks,  485  ;  male  labor,  rates  of  wages,  485  ;  cost  of 
living,  488 ;  past  and  present  wage  rates,  489 ;  habits  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  489 ;  feeling  between  employ^  and  employer,  490 ;  or- 
ganized condition  of  labor,  491 ;  strikes,  492;  food  purchases,  493; 
co-operative  societies,  494 ;  general  condition  of  the  working  peo- 
ple, 497 ;  safety  and  comfort  of  factory  operatives,  500  ;  political 
rights,  505;  causes  of  emigration,  506;  female  labor,  507;  female 
wages,  508 ;  hours  of  labor,  508 ;  moral  and  physical  condition, 
508;  means  provided  for  safety  and  improvement,  508;  education 
of  female  laborers,  509;  juvenile  laborers,  509;  woman's  labor  in 
Germany,  509 ;  acknowledgments,  510 ;  character  of  the  German 
laborer,  510.  Wages :  General  trades,  511  ;  factories  and  mills,  512  ; 
machine  shops,  512 ;  glass- workers,  512 ;  mines  and  mining,  512  ; 
ship-yards,  513;  seamen's  wages,  513 ;  store  and  shop  wages,  514  ; 
household  wages,  514;  agricultural  wages,  515;  corporation  em- 
ployes, 515 ;  printers'  wages,  516 ;  average  wages  in  Pomeranian 
cities,  516 ;  living  expenses  in  Stettin,  517 ;  food  prices  in  Stettin, 
517  •  industries  and  employes  in  Pomerania,  518  ;  trade  regula- 
tion's of  the  German  Empire,  519;  co-operative  societies,  521; 
workingmen's  homes,  527 ;  females  engaged  in  industries,  527  ;  ju- 
veniles engaged  in  industries,  528.) 
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Tliuringia :  Report  by  Consul  Mosher,  of  Sonneberg 529-552 

(Male  labor,  general  trades,  529;  foundries  and  machine-shops,  530; 
glass-workers,  531 ;  the  porcelain  indnstriea,  531 ;  mines  and  mining, 
532 ;  railway  employes,  532 ;  railways,  533  ;  Store  and  shop  wages, 
535;  household  wages,  535,  agricultural  wages,  535;  corporation 
employes,  536;  Government  employ 6s,  536 ;  Government  officers  and 
salaries,  536 ;  bank  clerks,  537 ;  trades  in  government  employ,  537; 
printers'  wages,  537 ;  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  classes  and  com- 
parison of  wages,  538 ;  the  beet-sugar  industries,  540 ;  composition 
of  the  population,  540 ;  habits  of  the  working  classes,  541 ;  feeling 
between  employ^  and  employer,  and  the  organized  condition  of 
labor,  541;  strikes  and  their  effects,  542;  condition  of  purchases 
and  payment  of  wages,  542;  co-operative  societies,  542;  general 
condition  of  the  working  people,  544 ;  how  agricultural  laborers 
live,  544;  the  case  of  a  woman  field  laborer,  544;  condition  of 
mechanics,  545 ;  habits  of  the  working  people,  545 ;  laborers'  wages, 
insurance,  547 ;  political  rights,  taxes,  tendency  of  legislation,  548 ; 
emigration  audits  causes,  550;  female  labor,  550.) 

Wurtemburg:  Report  by  Consul  Catlin 552-586 

(Labor  in  the  cities,  554  ;  distribution  of  the  population,  554 ;  views  of 
Mr.  Karl  Kloss,  555;  the  great  joiner  strike  of  1883,  556;  expenses 
of  a  family,  557;  the  views  of  Herr  Dietz,  M.P.,  558;  some 
pointed  remarks  by  Herr  Falkenstein,  559;  the  tramp  question, 
560;  workingmen's  colo#es,  561;  official  information  from  police 
sources,  562;  insurance  against  illness  and  accident,  563;  an  Italian 
invasion,  563 ;  the  labor  question  and  marriage,  564  ;  what  Porter 
Schweigert,  of  Stuttgart,  says,  565 ;  Machinist  Beh,  of  Esslingen, 
■  speaks,  566 ;  the  Stuttgart  co-operative  society,  567 ;  lodgings,  fuel, 
and  light,  568 ;  the  cost  of  living,  569 ;  the  growth  of  Stuttgart, 
570;  a  leading  editor's  views,  570;  the  safety  and  health  of  em- 
poly^s,  571 ;  a  sample  of  the  regulations  in  vogue,  572;  female 
labor,  574  ;  a  miU- woman's  story,  575 ;  a  few  words  more  from  Mr. 
Karl  Kloss,  576 ;  the  condition  of  women  in  the  factories,  576 ; 
juvenile  labor,  577 ;  conclusion,  578 ;  distribution  of  the  popula- 
tion, 579 ;  vital  statistics,  57  J.  Wages :  General  trades,  580 ;  factories 
and  mills,  581;  foundries  and  machine-shops,  581;  glass-works, 
582;  mines  and  mining,  582;  railway  employes,  583;  ship-yards, 
583 ;  seamen's  wages,  583 ;  store  and  shop  wages,  584 ;  household 
wages,  584 ;  agricultural  wages,  584 ;  corporation  employes,  585 ; 
Government  employes,  586 ;  printers'  wages,  586. ) 

TIIE  VJVITED  KIJVODOJTI. 

Birmingham:  Report  by  Consul  King 587-COl 

(Difficulty  of  securing  statistics,  587;  acknowledgments,  587;  Bir- 
mingham brassware  and  jewelry,  588;  cost  of  living  to  the  labor- 
ing classes,  588;  the  hand  nail-makers,  588;  the  lead  mines  of 
Shropshire,  588 ;  habits  of  the  working  classes,  589 ;  feeling  be- 
tween employer  and  employed,  589 ;  co-operation  societies,  590 ; 
general  condition  of  the  working  people,  590 ;  interviews  with  work 
people,  591 ;  how  a  Birmingham  baker  lives,  591 ;  how  a  Birming- 
ham iron-worker  lives,  591 ;  how  a  Birmingham  brush-maker  lives, 
591;  how  a  Quintain  female  taok-maker  lives,  592;  safety  of  em- 
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ploy6s,593;  political  rights,  594 ;  causes  of  emigration,  594.  Wages: 
General  trades,  595;  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron-works, 
595;  store  and  shop  wages,  596;  household  wages,  597  ;  agricult- 
ural wages,  597;  corporation  employes,  597.) 

Bradfcrd:  Report  by  Consul  Grinnell 601-616 

(The  wool  industry  of  Bradford,  601 ;  condition  of  the  working  classes, 
602;  workings  of  the  English  factory  act,  602;  wages  past  and 
present,  603 ;  general  condition  of  the  working  classes,  604 ;  feeling 
between  employer  and  employ^,  604;  acknowledgments,  604;  ap- 
pendix to  Consul  Grinnell's  report,  605;  condition  of  Bradford  in- 
dustries, 605 ;  the  worsted  industries  of  Bradford,  607 ;  children  at 
school  in  Bradford,  609;  population,  610.  "Wages:  General  trades, 
610;  factories,  mills,  &c.,  612  ;  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron- 
works, 613;  printers  and  printing  offices,  612.) 

Bristol:  Report  by  Consul  Lathrop 1 616-645 

(Difficulty  of  obtaining  information,  616 ;  past  and  present  labor  con- 
ditions, 616 ;  labor  partnership  in  mills,  617 ;  relations  between  labor 
and  capital,  618;  the  apprenticeship  system,  618;  trade  organiza- 
tions, 619 ;  temperance  among  the  working  people,  619 ;  Trowbridge 
factory  operatives,  620;  feeling  between  employer  and  employ^; 
621 ;  general  condition  of  the  working  classes,  621 ;  compulsory 
education  act,  622  ;  clubs  and  club  expenses,  622 ;  emigration,  623  ; 
agricultural  labor  in  Southwestern  England,  623;  agricultural 
hiring  fairs,  625 ;  general  condition  of  farm  laborers,  626 ;  emigra- 
tion of  agricultural  laborers,  627 ;  labor  in  Bristol  and  in  the 
United  States,  627 ;  interviews  with  Bristol  workmen,  628.  Wages : 
General  trades,634  ;  seamen's  wages,  637 ;  printers'  wages,  638  ; 
chemical  works,  638 ;  stoneware  cutters,  638 ;  railway  employes, 
638;  mines,  638;  ship-building,  638;  stevedores,  638;  factories, 
mills,  &c.,  640 ;  store  and  shop  wages,  643  ;  household  wages,  644  ; 
agricultural  wages,  644 ;  necessaries  of  life,  645. 

Carlisle:  Report  by  Consular-Agent  Brown 646,647 

(Wages :  General  trades,  646 ;  factories,  mills,  &o.,  646 ;  foundries,  ma- 
chine-shops, and  iron- works,  647 ;  railway  employes,  647;  agricult- 
ural wages,  647.) 

Cornwall :  Report  by  Consul  Fox,  of  Falmouth 648-651 

(Male  labor,  648 ;  female  labor,  649.  Wages :  General  trades,  649 ;  fac- 
tories and  mills,  650 ;  mines  and  mining,  650 ;  ship-yards,  651 ; 
seamen's  wages,  651 ;  store  and  shop  wages,  651 ;  household  wages, 
651;  agricultural  wages,  651 ;  printers'  wages,  651.) 

Hartlepool :  Report  by  Consular  Agent  Wilson 652-654 

(Wages:  General  trades^  652;    machine-shops,   foundries,    &c.,   653.i 
wages  in  ship-yards,  653 ;    seamen's  wages,  653 ;  store  and  shop 
wages,  654 ;  household  wages,  654 ;  corporation,  wages,  654 ;  print- 
ers' wages,  654.) 

Holyhead:  Report  by  Consular  Agent  Jones 655-657 

(Wages :  General  trades,  655  ;  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron- works, 
655  ;  railway  wages,  656 ;  wages  in  ship-yards,  656  ;  seamen's  wages, 
656 ;  store  and  shop  WHges,  656 ;  household  wages,  657 ;  agricultural 
wages,  657;  printers'  wages,  657.) 
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(Wages:  General  trades,  657;  factories  and  mills,  658;  foutroT-zfes,  ma- 
chine-shops, and  iron-works,  658 ;  mines  and  raining,  659 ;  railway 
wages,  659 ;  seamen's  wages,  659 ;  store  and  shop  wages,  660 ;  house- 
hold wages,  660;  agricultural  wages,  660;  corporation  employes, 
660;  printers'  wages,  660.) 
Hull:  Report  by  Consul  Howard 661-667 

(How  a  mechanic  lives,  662;  female  labor,  663.  Wages :  General  trades, 
664;  factories  and  mills,  664;  foundries,  machine-shops,  &.c.,  665; 
railway  employes,  665 ;  wages  in  ship-yards,  665 ;  seamen's  wages, 
666;  store  and  shop  wages,  666 ;  household  wages,  666;  agricultural 
wages,  667;  corporation  wages,  667;  pi'inters'  wages,  667.) 
Kidderminster :  Report  by  Consular  Agent  Morton 667-670 

(Wages:  General  trades,  669;  factories  and  mills,  669;  household  wages, 
670 ;  corporation  employes,  670. ) 
Leeds:  Report  by  Consul  Dockery -..       670-681 

(Agricultural  wages,  county  of  York,  670;  street  railway  wages,  671; 
printers,  book-binders,  &c.,  671;  corporation  employes,  672 ;  tele- 
graph operatives,  672.  Wages :  General  trades,  672 ;  store  and  shop 
wages,  673;  railway  employes,  673;  worsted  mills,  674;  foundries 
and  machine-shops,  674;  Leeds  cigar-makers,  674;  wages  paid  in 
iron- works  in  Leeds,  674 ;  dyers,  675;  rate  of  wages  paid  for  mak- 
ing best  Yorkshire  iron,  675;  rate  of  wages  paid  for  making  com- 
mon Yorkshire  iron,  676 ;  glass-bottle  factory,  676 ;  wages  paid  per 
week  of  forty-four  hours  in  Leeds,  677 ;  a  Yorkshire  iron-refiner's 
statement,  678;  mines  and  mining,  678;  general  wages  and  cost 
of  living  in  Leeds,  679;  trade  unions,  680.) 
Liverpool:  Report  by  Consul  Packard ----      681-691 

(General  labor  condition,  Liverpool,  681;  labor  condition,  Holyhead, 
683.  Wages:  General  trades,  684;  stevedore  wages,  685;  foundries 
and  machine-shops,  686;  mines  and  mining,  686;  railway  employes, 
687 ;  ship-yards,  688  ;  seamen's  wages,  688 ;  household  wages,  689 ; 
agricultural  wages,  689;  printers'  wages,  689;  corporation  em- 
ployes, 689;  food  prices  in  Livei-pool,  691.) 
London :  Report  by  Consnl-General  Merritt - 692-714 

(Explanatory,  602 ;  trade  condition  of  London,  692 ;  particulars  of  oc- 
cupations of  the  people  of  Britain,  693 ;  rates  of  wages,  694 ;  cost 
of  living  in  London,  695;  past  and  present  rates  of  wages,  696; 
habits  of  the  working  classes,  696 ;  feeling  between  employer  and 
employ^,  698;  organization  of  labor,  698;  strikes,  699;  food  pur- 
chases, 700;  co-operative  stores,  700;  dwellings  of  the  London 
work-people,  700;  rented  dwellings,  England  and  Wales,  703;  how 
a  London  engineer  lives,  703;  safety  of  factory  and  mill  employes, 
704  ;  political  influence  of  the  working  people,  704 ;  causes  of  emi- 
grfftit)n,  704;  female  labor  in  Loudon,  705;  female  wages,  London, 
706;  hours  of  labor,  707;  physical  condition,  707;  wages  past  and 
present,  708;  education,  708;  acknowledgments,  708.  Wages:  Gen- 
eral trades,  709;  railway  employes,  709;  ship-building  wages,  710; 
seamen's  wages,  710;  agricultural  wages,  710;  household  wages, 
711 ;  corporation  employes,  711 ;  Government  employes  in  England, 
712;  trades.  Government  employ,  714;  printers'  wages,  714.) 
Manchester:  Report  by  Consul  .Shaw 714-766 

(Acknowledgments,  714;  male  labor,  715;  wages  in  the  consular  dis- 
trict of  Manchester,  715;  conditions  for  extra  work,  717;  average 
wages,  719;  pay-roll  of  a  spinning  mill,  721;  spinners'  wages  in 
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Bolton,  7)S;-i&veral  trades,  729;  printers'  wages,  730;  agricultural 
wages,  730;  (household  wages,  731 ;  shop  and  store  wa^es,  731 ;  spin- 
ning and  weaving  mills,  731;  cotton-spinning  trade  of  Oldham, 
732;  corporation  employes,  734;  cost  of  living,  736;  price  of  pro- 
visions, 736 ;  house  rents  in  Manchester,  737 ;  clothing  of  operatives, 
736;  past  and  present  wages  in  Manchester,  739;  habits  of  the 
Lancashire  working  classes,  740;  feeling  between  employer  and  em- 
ploy^, 742;  organized  condition  of  labor  in  Lancashire,  742;  strikes 
in  Lancashire,  743 ;  food  purchases,  74.5 ;  co-operative  societies,  745 ; 
formation  of  retail  co-ofterative  societies,  746;  officers  of  co-opefa- 
tive  societies,  746;  the  voting  powers  of  members,  747;  co-opera- 
tive stores,  748;  the  English  wholesale  co-operative  society,  749; 
benefits  of  co-operation,  750;  the  co-operative  congress,  752;  pro- 
gress of  the  co-operative  wholesale  society,  753;  co-operative  socie- 
ties of  the  United  Kingdom,  754 ;  statement  of  a  Manchester  railway 
porter,  754;  interview  with  an  English  gardener,  755;  a  farm 
laborer's  statement,  757;  Lancashire  vs.  American  farm  laborers, 
,  757;  safety  of  factory  employes,  758;  political  rights  of  working- 
men,  760;  causes  of  emigration,  760;  female  labor,  761;  female 
occupations,  Manchester  and  Salford,  762 ;  statistics  of  occupations  ■ 
in  Manchester  and  Salford,  762;  hours  of  labor,  764;  moral  and 
physical  condition,  764;  female  wages,  763;  occupation  of  labor," 
766.) 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne :  Report  by  Consul  Locke 768-78g 

("Wages  now  and  in  1878, 768.  Wages:  General  trades,  769 ;  factories  and 
mills,  770;  lead-works,  771;  iron- workers,  771;  glass-works,  772; 
mines  and  inining,  773;  railway  employes,  775;  ship-yards  and 
ship-building,  777;  store  and  shop  wages,  777;  household  wages, 
778;  agricultural  wages,  778;  corporation  employes,  778;  Govern- 
ment departments,  779 ;  printers  and  printing  offices,  779;  seamen's 
wages,  779;  the  cost  of  living,  780;  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
781;  habits  of  the  working  classes,  782;  the  feeling  between  em- 
ploy 6  and  employer,  783;  organized  condition  of  labor,  784;  the 
prevalency  of  strikes,  784;  co-operation,  786;  female  labor,  788.) 

Nottingham:  Report  by  Consular  Agent  Smith 789-801 

(Past  and  present  coiiditions,  790;  habits  of  the  working  classes,  790; 
feeling  between  the  employ^  and  employer,  790;  organization  of 
labor,  791;  freedom  of  purchase  and  manner  of  payment,  791;  co- 
operative societies,  791;  condition  of  working  people,  &c.,  791; 
safety  of  employes  in  factories,  &c.,  791;  political  Tights  of  work- 
ingmen,  792;  causes  that  lead  to  emigration,  &c.,  792;  number  of 
women  and  children  employed,  &,c.,  792;  the  moral  and  physical 
condition  of  the  employes,  793;  the  means  employed  and  by  whom 
for  the  improvement  of  the  employes,  793 ;  the  means  provided  in 
case  of  fire  or  other  dangers  for  escape,  793;  provisions  made  by 
employers  in  regard  to  sanitary  measures,  793;  past  and  present 
wages,  794 ;  state  of  education,  general  effects  of  employment  in 
mills,  &c.,  794.  Wages:  General  trades,  795;  factories,  mills,  &c., 
795 ;  railway  employ^,  797 ;  mines  and  mining,  7y7 ;  foundries  and 
iron- works,  797;  Government  employes,  798;  corporation  employes, 
798;  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  800;  agricultural  wages,  800; 
store  and  shop  wages,  800;  household  wages,  801.) 
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Sheffield:  Eeport  by  Consul  Webster _ ?„ 801-811 

(The  rates  of  wages  paid  to  every  class,  801 ;  general  (t&^^s,  801 ; 
cost  of  living,  805  ;  past  and  present  wage  rates,  805  ;  hawcs  of  the 
working  classes,  805 ;  feeling  between  employer  and  employ^,  807 ; 
labor  organizations,  807 ;  strikes,  807  ;  how  purchases  are  made, 
&c.,808;  co-operative  societies,  808 ;  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  808 ;  manner  and  cost  of  living,.809 ;  house  rents,  809 ;  safety 
of  employ^,  810  ;  political  rights,  810;  causes  of  emigration,  811 ; 
a  gloomy  outlook,  811.) 
Southampton:  Eeport  by  Consul  Thompson 812-815 

(Female  labor,  813.  Wages :  General  trades,  813  y  railway  employes,  814  ; 
ship-yards,  814  ;  seamen's  wages,  814  ;  store  and  shop  wages,  814  ; 
household   wages,  815;  agricultural  wages,  815;   printer's  wages, 
815.) 
Sunderland  :  Eeport  by  Consular  Agent  Horan 815-821 

(Wages :  General  trades,  815;  foundries  and  machine-shops,  816  ;  ship- 
yards, 816 ;  seamen's  wages,  817 ;  seamen  and  their  wages,  817 ;  store 
and  shop  wage,  818 ;  agriciiltural  wages,  818 ;  corporation  employes, 
819 ;  Government  employes,  819 ;  printers'  wages,  820 ;  safety  of 
employes,  820 ;  cost  of  living,  820 ;  general  condition  of  the  labor- 
ing classes,  820.) 
Tnnstall  :.Eeport  by  Consul  Lane 821-883 

(Male  labor,  821;  cost  of  living,  822;  past  and  present  wages,  823; 
habits  of  the  working  classes,  823  ;  feeling  between  employer  and 
employ^,  824  ;  organized  condition  of  labor,  825  ;  strikes,  826  ;  free- 
dom of  food  purchases,  827  ;  co-operative  societies,  827  ;  general 
condition  of  the  working  classes,  827 ;  drinking  habits  of  the  Staf- 
fordshire work-people,  829 ;  cost  of  living  to  English  and  American 
workpeople,  831 ;  average  wages  of  Tnnstall  potters,  833  ;  English 
manufacturers  refusing  to  give  information,  838  ;  full  m.  real  time, 
839 ;  how  Tunstall  potters  live,  840 ;  laws  for  the  protection  of 
the  working  classes,  844  ;  political  rights  of  workingmen,  847 ; 
causes  of  emigration,  849 ;  female  labor  in  the  potteries,  850 ;  Brit- 
ish bar-maida,  853 ;  female  school  teachers,  854  ;  female  labor  about 
the  mines  of  Great  Britain,  854 ;  female  callings  in  the  United  King- 
dom, 856 ;  woman's  wages,  856 ;  hours  of  labor,  856 ;  moral  and 
physical  condition,  856  ;  means  for  improvement,  857;  safety  of  fe- 
male employes,  857;  sanitary  and  sick  rules  and  provisions,  857; 
women's  wages  past  and  present,  857 ;  effects  of  female  emlpoy- 
ment,  858;  education  among  female  employes,  858 ;  closing  re- 
marks, 859.  Wages :  General  trades,  860 ;  foundries  and  machine- 
shops,  861 ;  Tnnstall  potters'  wages,  861 ;  mines  and  miners,  862 ; 
railway  employes,  862  ;  store  and  shop  wages,  862 ,5household,  863; 
agricultural  waags,  863 ;  corporation  employes,  863 ;  factory  acts, 
866.) 

Wales:  Eeport  by  Consul  Jones,  of  Cardiff 883-934 

(Workingmen  in  Parliament,  885  ;  local  government  in  England  and 
Wales,  887  ;  local  taxation,  890 ;  the  social  condition  of  the  Welsh 
people,  894 ;  Sunday  drinking  in  Wales,  896 ;  general  trades  wages, 
899  ;  merchant  seamen,  899  ;  seamen's  wages  in  Great  Britain,  901 ; 
ship-building  and  repairing  yards,  905 ;  railways  and  railway  em- 
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Wales:  Report  by  C yfenl  Jones,  of  CardifF— Continued. 

ploy  ^8,  90^/  tin  North  Wales  qnarrymen,  908 ;  miners  and  the  coal 
trade,  90C^^  iron  trade,  911 ;  wages  in  the  tin-plate  trade,  913  ; 
replies  to  questions  as  per  order  observed  in  the  Department  cir- 
cular, 914  ;  printers  and  printing  offices,  915 ;  how  a  London  print- 
er lives,  916 ;  printers  at  Cardiff,  917 ;  book-worli,  917  ;  jobbing, 
918;  female  labor,  918 ;' agiicultnral  life  and  wages,  921 ;  factories 
and  mills,  923 ;  corporation  employes,  924  ;  brick-maliiug,  924 ;  om- 
nibuses, 925  ;  store  and  shop  wages,  925 ;  board  schools,  925  ;  prices 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  927  ;  how  a  Cardiff  stone  mason  lives,  928  ; 
how  a  Cardiff  clock-malier  lives,  928 ;  how  a  Cardiff  stevedore  lives, 
930 ;  past  and  present  wage  rates,  931 ;  causes  which  lead  to  emi- 
gration, 932.) 

Newport:  Report  by  Consular  Agent  Head 935-947 

(Habits  of  the  working  classes,  935  ;  feeling  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed, 936;  organized  condition  of  labor,  937;  organizations  of 
capital,  937  ;  food  purchases,  938 ;  co-operative  stores,  937  ;  general 
condition  of  the  working  people,  939 ;  Safety  of  work-people  from 
accidents  and  provision  for  sickness,  &c.,  940.  Wages:  Corpora- 
tion employes,  943 ;  Government  employes,  943 ;  general  trades, 
England  and  Wales,  946.) 

SCOVLAIVD. 

Dundee:  Report  by  Consul  Wells 948-619' 

(Male  labor,  948.  Wages :  General  trades,  948 ;  factories  and  mills, 
949;  shops  and  iron- works,  949;  glass-works,  949;  railway  em- 
ployes, 950 ;  ship-yards,  950  ;  seamen's  wages,  951 ;  shop  and  store 
wages,  951  ;  household  wages,  951 ;  agricultural  wages,  952  ;  cor- 
poration employes,  952;  Government  departments,  952 ;  trades  and 
labor  in  Government  employ,  953 ;  printers  and  printing  ofBces, 
953  ;  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  classes,  953  ;  past  and  present 
rate's  of  wages,  954  ;  the  habits  of  the  working  classes,  954  ;  feeling 
between  employ^  and  employer,  956  ;  organized  condition  of  labor, 
956  ;  prevalency  of  strikes,  957 ;  purchase  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
kind  of  currency  paid,  &o.,  957  ;  co-operative  societies,  957 ;  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  working  people,  957  ;  means  furnished  for  the 
safety  of  employes,  958 ;  political  rights  enjoyed  by  workingmen, 
&o.,958;  causes  leading  to  the  emigration,  958 ;  female  labor,  959 
number  of  women  and  children  employed,  &c.,  959  ;  the  minimum, 
maximum,  and  average  wages  paid  to  female  adults,  959 ;  hours  of 
labor,  959 ;  moral  and  physical  condition,  959;  the  means  provided 
and  by  whom  for  the  improvement  of  these  employes,  959 ;  the 
means  provided  in  case  of  fire  or  other  dangers,  959 ;  provisions 
made  by  the  employers  in  regard  to  sanitary  measures  and  for  care 
of  the  sick  and  disabled,  960 ;  wages  paid  during  past  five  years ; 
effect  of  the  employment  of  women,  960 ;  state  of  education,  &o., 

/  Qfii  — 98(V 

Glasgow':  Report  by  Consul  Harte :.".■■■■■'<=;■  " '"  V  ""  i 

(Male  labor,  961;  rates  of  wages,  961 ;  cost  of  living  962 ;  past  and 
present  wages,  962 ;  habits  of  the  working  classes,  964  ;  feeling  be- 
tween employer  and  employ^,  964;  organized  condition  of  labor, 
964-  prevalence  of  strikes,  965;  food  purchases,  966;  co-operative 
societies,  967;  general  condition  of  the  working  classes,  967;  a 
ship-joiner's  statement,  968;   safety  of  employes,  969;   political 
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rights,  970;  causes  of  emigration,  970;  female  labor, IpTjSL  number 
of  employes  in  district,  971 ;  wages,  hours  of  labor,  9M;  i«)ral  and 
physical  condition  of  female  employes,  971 ;  various  pro^Aons  for 
female  employes,  971 ;  female  wages  past  and  present,  97a  ;  moral 
and  physical  effects  of  female  employment,  972.  Wages  :  General 
trades,  973;  factories  and  mills,  973  ;  fouJ}drf48  and  machine-shops, 
974;  glass-works,  974;  mines  and  mining,  975;  railway  employes, 
975 ;  ship-yards,  976 ;  piece-work  rates  iii  Glasgow  ship-builders' 
yards,  976 ;  seamen's  wages,  977 ;  store  and  shop  wages,  977 ;  house- 
hold wages,  978 ;  agricultural  wages,  97S ;  corporation  employes, 
978  ;  printers'  wages,  980.) 

Leith :  Eeport  by  Consul  Malmros - 981-993 

(Wages :  General  trades,  982 ;  factories  and  mills,  983 ;  foundries  and 
machine-shops,  984;  mines  and  mining,  984;  railway  employes, 
985 ;  seamen's  wages,  986 ;  store  and  shop  wages,  987  ;  household 
wages,  987 ;  agricultural  wages,  987 ;  corporation  employes,  990 ; 
printing  wages,  992;  book-binders,  992;  how  Leith  workingmen 
live,  992.) 

Galashiels  :  Eeport  by  Consular  Agent  Lees a 994-998 

(General  trades,  994;  factories,  mills,  &c.,  995;  foundries,  machine- 
shops  and  iron-works,  995  ;  store  and  shop  wages,  996  ;  household 
wages  in  towns  and  cities,  996  ;  agricultural  wages,  996;  corpora- 
tion employ^,  997 ;  printers  and  printing  offices,  997  Wages:  Gen- 
eral trades,  997.) 

Dunfermline :  Eeport  by  Commercial  Agent  Myers 998-1000 

(Wages :  Laborers  of  all  classfes,  998  ;  cost  of  living,  999  ;  past  and 
present  rates  of  wages,  1,000  ;  habits  of  the  working  classes,  1,000  ; 
feeling  existing  between  employ^  and  employer,'  1,000;  wages, 
when  and  how  paid,  1000  ;  general  condition  of  the  working  people, 
1000.) 

IREIiAND. 

Cork:  Eeport  by  Consul  Piatt 1001-1015 

(Male  labor,  1001 ;  rates  of  wages,  1001 ;  cost  of  living,  1002 ;  present 
rates  of  wages  and  those  of  1878;  habits  of  the  working  classes,  1002, 
feeling  between  employ^  and  employer,  1003  ;  the  organized  condi- 
tion of  labor,  1003;  the  prevalency  of  strikes,  arbitration,  1003; 
freedom  to  purchase  necessaries  of  life,  time  of  payment  of  wages, 
and  kind  of  currency  in  which  made,  1003 ;  co-operative  societies, 
1004  ;  general  condition  of  the  working  people,  how  they  live,  &c., 
1004;  means  furnished  for  safety  of  employes  and  general  considera- 
tion given  them  by  employers,  1006;  political  rights  enjoyed  by 
workingmen,  taxation,  1006  ;  causes  of  emigration,  selection  of  new 
homes,  1006  ;  female  labor,  1007  ;  number  of  women  and  children 
employed  in  industrial  pursuits,  1007  ;  hours  of  labor,  1007;  moral 
and  physical  condition  of  female  employes,  1007  ;  means  provided 
for  improvement  of  female  employes,  1007 ;  effect  of  increased  wages, 
1008 ;  education  of  women  employes  and  their  children,  1008  ;  ap- 
pendix, 1009.  Wages:  General  trades,  1010  ;  foundries,  machine- 
shops,  and  iroji- works,  1012;  mines  and  mining,  1012  ;  railway  em- 
ployes, 1012  ;  ship-yards  and  ship-building,  1013  ;  seamen's  wages, 
1013 ;  store  and  shop  wages,  1014  ;  household  wages  in  towns  and 
cities,  1014  ;  agricultural  wages,  1014  ;  corporation  employes,  1015  ; 
printers  and  printing  offices,  1015.) 
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Lwdonderry:  Report  by  Consul  Livermore 1015-1017 

(Wages :  General  trades,  1010 ;  factories,  mills,  &o.,  1016 ;  household 
wages  In  towns  and  cities)  1016;  agricultural  wages,  1017.) 

Waterford,:  Report  by  Conftular  Agbnt  Farrell 1017-1021 

(Wages:  General  trades--^;; Jt ;  factories,  mills,  &c.,  1018;  foundries, 
machine-shops,  and  iron- works,  1018 ;  railway  employes,  1018 ;  sea- 
men's wages,  1019 ;  store  and  shop  wages,  1019 ;  household  wages 
in  towns  and  cites,  1019;  agricultural  wages,  1019;  corporation 
employes,  1020;  printers  and  printing  offices,  1020.) 
Oeneral  trades  in  Ireland :  Statement  compiled  by  the  consul-general  at 

London i 1021 

FRANCE. 

Bordeaux:  Reports  by  Consul  Roosevelt 1022-1041 

(Condition  of  workingmeu,  1022;  caf^s  and  restaurants,  1022;  flashy 
dressing,  1023 ;  working  habits,  1023 ;  how  the  working  people  live, 
1023  ;  indus^ies  of  Bordeaux,  1024  ;  wages  of  laborers,  1024  ;  food 
prices,  1026;  male  labor,  1026;  cost  of  living,  1026;  past  and  present 
wages,  1026  ;  habits  of  the  working  classes,  1026 ;  feeling  between 
employer  and  employ^,  1027 ;  organized  condition  of  labor,  1027  ; 
prevalency  of  strikes,  1027 ;  freedom  of  food  purchases,  1027 ;  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  working  classes,  1128;  safety  and  care  of  em- 
ployes, 1029  ;  political  rights,  1031 ;  causes  of  emigration,  1031 ; 
female  labor,  1031 ;  number  and  classification  of  female  employes, 
1031 ;  female  wages,  1031 ;  moral  and  physical  condition,  1031 ; 
means  provided  for  the  improvement  of  female  employes,  1032 ; 
care  of  female  employes,  1032 ;  past  and  present  wages  of  female 
employes,  1033 ;  education  of  female  employes,  1032.  Wages :  Gen- 
eral trades,  1033;  factories,  mills,  &c.,  1034;  foundries,  machine- 
shops,  and  iron-works,  1034 ;  glass- workers,  1035  ;  mines  and  min- 
ing, 1035;  railway  employes,  1035;  ship-yards  and  ship-building, 
1036;  seamen's  wages,  1036;  store  and  shop  wages,  1037 ;  household 
wages  in  towns  and  cities,  1037;  agricultural  wages,  1037 ;  corpora- 
tion employes,  1038 ;  Government  departments  and  offices,  1040 ; 
trades  and  labor.  Government  employ,  1041.) 

Marseilles:  Report  by  Consul  Mason 1042-1053 

(Introductory  1042;  cost  of  living,  1042;  past  and  present  wages,  1043; 
habits  of  the  working  classes,  1043 ;  feeUng  between  employer  and 
employ^,  1044 ;  organized  condition  of  labor,  1044  ;  prevalency  of 
strikes,  1045;  freedom  of  food  purchase,  1045;  safety  of  employes 
in  factories,  mines,  miUs,  or  railroads,  1045;  political  rights  of  the 
workingmen,  1046 ;  causes  which  lead  to  emigration,  1046 ;  female 
labor  1046.  Wages:  General  trades,  1048;  factories,  mills,  &c.,. 
1049  ;'foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron- works,  1049;  glass- workers, 
1050 ';  mines  and  mining,  1050;  ship-yards  and  ship-building,  1050 ; 
seamen's  wages,  1051;  store  and  shop  wages,  1051;  household 
wages  in  towns  and  cities,  1051 ;  agricultural  wages,  1052 ;  Gov- 
ernment departments  and  offices,  1052 ;  trades  and  labor  in  Gov- 
ernment employ,  1053 ;  printers  and  printing  offices,  1053.) 

Rheims:  Report  by  Consul  Frisbie - ....-.-.---..  1053  1066 

(General  trades  and  employments,  1054.    Wages :  General  trades.  1054 ; 

glass- workers,   1055;  store  and  shop  wages,   1055;  pnnlers  and 

printing  offices,  1056;  household  wages,  1056;  agricultural  wages, 

1056 ;  champagne  wine  houses,  1056 ;  woolen  factories  and  mills,  1057; 
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furnaces  and  foundries,  1057;  railway  employes,  1057;  corporation 
employes,  1058;  firemen,  10.59;  public  schools  of  Rbeiras,  1059; 
grand  theater  of  Eheims,  1060;  comparative  condition  of  wages, 
1061 ;  habits  of  the  working  classes,  1061 ;  eua^yer  and  employ^, 
1061 ;  organized  condition  of  labor,  1062 ;  co-operative  societies, 
1062 ;  general  condition  of  the  working  people,  1062 ;  measures  of 
safety  and  indemnity,  1063;  special  considerations,  1064;  political 
rights,  1064 ;  emigration,  1064  ;  condition  of  female  labor,  1064.) 

Konen:  Report  by  Consul  Williams 1066,1078 

(Construction  of  weaving  and  spinning  machinery,  1066 ;  brass  foundry, 
1066 ;  brazier's  ware,  1066 ;  copper  factory,  1086 ;  fuse  manufactory, 
1066 ;  chemical  products,  1056 ;  distilleries,  1007 ;  spinning  and 
weaving  of  cotton,  1067;  dyeiug  and  printing,  1067;  webbing, 
1067 ;  woolen  manufactures,  1068 ;  lauviers,  1068 ;  manufacture  of 
phibrolithoid,  1068;  Utrecht  velvet  of  Amiens,  1068;  manufact- 
ures of  Roubaix,  1069 ;  lace  manufacture  of  Calais,  1069 ;  Lille 
manufactures,  1069;  Deippe  manufactures,  1070;  manufactures  of 
Boulogne-sur-mer,  1070 ;  the  port  of  Rouen,  1070 ;  increase  in  the 
price  of  labor,  1070 ;  rent,  1070 ;  cost  of  food,  1071 ;  habits  of  work- 
men, 1071;  employment  of  women,  1071;  savings,  1071;  protection 
of  workmen,  1071.  Wages:  General  trades,  1072;  factories,  mills, 
&c.,  1073;  mines  and  mining,  1073;  railway  employes,  1073;  sea- 
men's wages,  1074 ;  store  and  shop  wages,  1075 ;  agricultural  wages, 
1075;  corporation  employes,  1075;  trades  and  labor.  Government 
employ,  1077;  printers  and  printing  offices,  1078.) 

BELiGIlTin:. 

Belgium:  Report  by  Consul  Wilson,  of  Brussels 1079,1092 

(A  Belgium  model  linen  factory,  1079;  schools,  1080;  ^neral  work- 
men's bank,  1,080 ;  a  metallurgic  establishment,  1081;  cost  of  living,  i 
1082 ;  clothing,  1083 ;  food,  1083 ;  habits  of  the  working  classes, 
1084.  Wages:  General  trades,  1086;  factories,  mills,  &o.,  1087; 
foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron-works,  1087 ;  glass- workers, 
1088;  mines  and  mining,  1088;  railway  employes,  1089;  store  and 
shop  wages,  1089 ;  household  wages  in  towns  and  cities,  1089 ;  agri- 
cultural wages,  1090 ;  corporation  employes,  1090 ;  Government  de- 
partments and  offices,  1091 ;  trades  and  labor,  Government  employ, 
1092;  printers  and  printing  offices,  1092.) 

Antwerp:  Report  by  Consul  Steuart ' 1092-1105 

(Diamond  cutting,  1093;  sugar  factories,  1093;  water-works,  1093; 
agricultural  laborers,  1093;  telegraph  operators,  1093;  hotel  serv- 
ants, 1094 ;  domestic  servants,  1094 ;  clerks,  1094 ;  corporations, 
1094 ;  supplement  to  Consul  Steuart's  report,  1095 ;  paper- works, 
1095;  paper  mills,  1096;  steam  rice  mills,  1096;  beet-root  sugar- 
works  of  Lille,  1096.  Wages :  General  trades,  1097 ;  food  prices, 
1098;  iron  and  steelworks,  1099;  seamen's  wages,  1100;  printers' 
wages,  1101;  ship-yards,  1101;  Government  employes,  1101;  mines 
and  mining,  1102;  corporation  employes,  1102.) 

Liege  and  Verviers :  Report  by  Consul  Tanner 1105-llOS 

(Women  laborers  in  Belgium,  1105 ;  working  women's  wages,  '1107 ; 
shops  and  shop  wages,  1107.) 
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Ghent :  Keport  by  Consul  Polachek llOfM  vTfi 

(Male  labor,  1108 ;  cost  of  living,  1108;  wages  past  and"  presentVlio9; 
liabits  of  the  working  classes,  1109;  feeling  between  employer  and 
einploy6,  1109;  organized  labor,  1109;  strikes,  1110;  food  pur- 
chases, 1110;  co-operative  societies,  1110;  general  conditions  of  the 
working  classes,  1101 ;  a  paper-makei-'s  statement,  1111 ;  safety  of 
employes,  1111;  political  rights,  1112;  emigration,  1112;  female 
labor,  1112.  Wages:  General  trades,  1113;  factories,  mills,  &c., 
1114;  foundries,  inachine-shopg,  and  iron- works,  1114;  store  and 
shop  wages,  1115;  household  wages  in  towns  and  cities,  1115; 
agricultural  wages,  1115  ;  corporation  employes,  1115;  fJovernment 
departments  and  offices,  1116;  trades  and  labor,  Government  em- 
ploy, 1116;  printers  and  printing  offices,  1116.) 

Liege  and  Verviers :  Report  by  Consul  Tanner 1 117-112a 

(The  laboring  classes  of  Belgium,  1117;  hours  of  work,"lVl7;  pro- 
moting the  workingman's  welfare,  1118;  a  miller's  statement,  1118. 
Wages.  General  trades,  1120;  factories,  mills,  &c.,  1121;  glass- 
workers,  1121 ;  mines  and  mining,  1122;  railway  employes,  1122; 
store  and  shop  wages,  1122;  household  wages  in  towns  and  cities, 
1128;  agricultural  wages,  1123 ;  corporation  employes,  1128 ;  print- 
ers and  printing-offices,  1123.) 

SiriTZERLAND. 

Berne :  Report  by  Consul-General  Cramer 1124-1136 

(General  remarks,  1124 ;  male  labor,  1125 ;  habits  of  the  working  classes, 
1125 ;  feeling  between  emnloyer  and  employ^,  1125 ;  labor  organ- 
ization, 1125 ;  strikes,  food  purchases,  and  co-operative  societies, 
1126 ;  general  condition  of  the  work-people,  1126 ;  a  shoemaker's 
statement,  1126;  safety  of  employes,  1127;  political  rights,  1127; 
female  labor,  1127;  specific  remarks,  1128.  Wages:  General  trades, 
1129;  factories,  mills,  &c.,  1130;  foundries,  machine-shops,  and 
iron-works,  1130;  railway  employes,  1131;  seamen's  wages,  1131; 
store  and  shop  wages,  1131 ;  household  wages  in  towns  and  cities, 
1132;  agricultural  wages,  1132;  corporation  emplpy^s,  1132;  Gov- 
ernment departments  and  offices,  1133 ;  postal  and  telegraph  se^- 
ice,  1134 ;  trades  and  labor  in  Government  employ,  1134 ;  cantonal 
government  employ,  1134 ;  printing  and  printing  offices,  1135 ;  nec- 
essaries of  life,  1135.) 

Basle:  Report  by  Consul  Gifford 1136-1149 

(Male  labor,  1136;  rates  of  wages,  1136;  cost  of  living,  1138;  past  and 
present  wages,  1139 ;  habits  of  the  working  classes,  1140 ;  feeling 
between  employer  and  employ^,  1141 ;  organized  condition  of  labor, 
1141;  strikes,  1141;  food  purchases,  1141;  co-operative  societies, 
1142 ;  general  condition  of  labor,  1142 ;  how  the  ribbon  weavers 
live,  1143;  how  the  silk  dyer's  live,  1143  ;  a  plumber^s  statement, 
1144 ;  how  the  machinists  live,  1144 ;  how  the  watchmaker's  live, 
1145;  political  rights,  1146;  causes  leading  to  emigration,  1147; 
female  labor,  1147;  female  wages,  1147;  hours  of  female  labor, 
1148;  moral  and  physical  condition  of  female  employes,  1148; 
safety  and  improvement  of  females,  1148 ;  the  means  provided  in 
case  of  fire,  &c.,  1148;  the  provisions  made  by  employers  in  re- 
gard to  sanitary  measures,  &o.,  1149;  past  and  present  female 
wages,  1149;  state  of  female  education,  1149.) 
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St.  Galle:  Report  by  Consul  Beauchamp 1149-1175 

(Agricultural  and  field  labor,  1150  ;  mines  and  quarries,  1151 ;  building 
trade,  1151;  general  trades,  1152;  milling,  1154;  vermicelli  and 
macaroni  manufactories,  1154 ;  public  kitchen,  1154 ;  brewing, 
1155 ;  printers  and  printing  ofBces  in  St.  Galle,  1155 ;  lithograph- 
ers, 1155;  foundries,  machine-shops,  &c.,  1155;  embroidery,  1157; 
telegaaph  and  telephone  employes,  1159 ;  railway  employes  united 
Swiss  railroad,  1159;  navigation,  1160;  trades  and  labor  in  Gov- 
ernment employ,  1160 ;  cantonal  government  county  officials, 
1161 ;  city  government  department  (political ),  1163 ;  household 
vrages,  1163;  store  and  shop  veages,  1164;  federal  post  service, 
1165 ;  general  post-office  department,  1165 ;  taxes,  1167 ;  cost  of 
liviDg  to  the  laboring  classes,  1168;  comparison  of  wages  with 
1878,  &c.,  1168 ;  habits  of  the  -working  classes,  1168 ;  feeling  be- 
t-ween employ^  and  employer,  1169;  labor  organizations,  1169; 
prevaleney  of  strikes,  1170;  freedom  of  purchase,  1170;  co-opera- 
tive societies,  1171 ;  general  condition  of  the  working  people,  1171 ; 
a  house  carpenter's  statement,  1171 ;  a  brick-layer's  statement, 
1171;  a  skilled  mechanic's  statement,  1172;  a  tool-maker's  state- 
ment, 1173 ;  safety  of  employes,  1173 ;  political  rights,  1174 ;  cause 
of  emigration,  1174 ;  female  labor,  1174 ;  number  uf  women  and 
children,  1174 ;  manufacturing  and  mechanical,  1174 ;  commercial, 
including  transportation,  1174;  professional  and  personal,  1175; 
agriculture  and  mining,  1175  ;  all  other  pursuits,  1175.) 
Geneva:  Report  by  Cousnl  Adams 1176-1197 

(Preliminary,  1176 ;  male  labor,  1177;  rates  of  wages,  1177;  cost  of  living, 
1177;  past  and  present  wages,  1178;  hal^softhe  vrorking  classes, 
1179 ;  feeling  between  employers  and  employes,  1179 ;  condition  of 
labor,1179;  prevaleney  of  strikes,  1179;  freedom  of  purchase,  1179; 
co-operative  societies,  1180 :  condition  and  mode  of  life,  1181;  safety 
of  employes  in  factories,  &o.,  1182  ;  political  rights,  1182 ;  causes 
of  emigration,  1183;  female  labor,  11K3;  wages  paid  to  female 
adults,  1183 ;  hours  of  labor,  1183  ;  moral  and  physical  condition, 
1184 ;  safety  of  employes,  1184;  sanitary  measures,  1184  ;  increase 
in  the -wages  of -women,  1184;  education,  1184;  acknowledgment, 
1184.  Wages :  General  trades,  1185 ;  factories,  mills,  &c.,  in  Geneva, 
1186;  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  Iron-works,  1186;  household 
-wages  in  towns  and  cities,  1187;  agricultural  wages,  1187;  corpo- 
ration employes,  1 187 ;  Government  departments  and  offices,  1189  ; 
trades  and  labor,  government  employ,  1191 ;  printers  and  printing 
offices,  1191 ;  store  and  shop  wages,  1191 ;  factories,  mills,  &o.,  in 
Vaud,  1192;  foundries,  machine-shops,  &o.,  in  Vand,  1192;  rail- 
-way  employes  in  Geneva,  1193  ;  steamboat  employes,  1194 ;  hotels, 
1194;  banks  and  banking,  1195;  Government  departments  and  of- 
fices in  Vaud,  1196;  store  and  shop  wages,  1197.) 
Zurich:  Report  by  Consul  Byers 1198-1207 

(Acknowledgments,  1198;  habits  of  the  working  classes,  1198;  food 
purchase  and  pay,  1198  ;  how  the  work-people  live,  1199.  Wages  : 
general  trades,  1200;  factories,  mills,  &c.,  1200;  silk  Industry,  1201 ; 
foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron-works,  1202  ;  railway  employes, 
1204 ;  store  and  shop  wages,  1205 ;  household  wages  in  towns  and 
cities,  1205 ;  agricultural  wages,  1205 ;  corporation  employes,  1205 ; 
Government  departments  and  offices,  1206 ;  printers  and  printing 
offices,  1206.) 
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All  Switzerland :  Report  by  Coiisul-General  Cramer 1207-1811 

(Wages:  General  trades,  1207;  factories,  miUs,  &c.,  1208;  foundries, 
machine-shops,  and  iron-works,  1208;  railway  employes,  1209; 
seamen's  wages,  1209 ;  store  and  shop  wages,  1209 ;  household  wages 
in  towns  and  cities,  1210;  agricultural  wages,  1210;  corporation 
employ^«,  1210 ;  Government  departments  and  ofSces,  1210 ;  can- 
tonal government  employ,  1210;  printing  and  printing  offices, 
1211.) 

AirSTRIA-HVIWOARY. 

Austria-Hnngary :  Report  by  Consul-General  Weaver,  of  Vienna 1212-1271 

(Sources  of  information,  1212;  tables  contained  in  the  appendix,  1213  ; 
area  and  population  of  Cisleithania,  1213  ;  trades  and  occupations, 
1213;  male  labor,  1214;  rates  of  wages,  1214;  cost  of  living,  1216; 
past  and  present  wages,  1218 ;  habits  of  the  working  classes,  1219 ; 
organized  condition  of  labor,  1220 ;  strikes,  1221 ;  food  purchases, 
1221 ;  co-operative  societies,  1222 ;  general  condition  of  the  working 
people,  1^2;  safety  of  employes,  1224;  printers  and  type-founders, 
1230 ;  political  rights,  1231 ;  causes  of  emigration,  1232 ;  female 
labor,  1233:  wages  of  females,  1233;  safety  provisions,  1234;  past 
and  present  female  wages,  1234  ;  female  education,  1235 ;  extracts 
from  letters  received,  1235  ;  wool-workers,  1236 ;  Vienna  carpenters, 
1236 ;  iron  and  steel  workers,  1236 ;  miners  and  frirnacemen,  1238 ; 
Vienna  jewelers,  1238;  cotton  and  spinning  mills,  1239;  lead  mines 
and  wire  factories,  1241 ;  furnaces  and  mills  at  Teschen,  1241 ;  rail- 
way employes,  1242;  wages  past  and  present,  1242;  persons  and 
firms  contributing  information,  1244 ;  agricultural  labor,  1246 ; 
blast  furnaces  in  Buchscheiden,  Carinthia,  1216;  building  trades 
in  Vienna,  1247 ;  brewers,  distillers,  wine-makers,  &c'.,  in  Vienna, 
1247 ;  carpenters  in  Vienna,  1248  ;  copper  and  bronze  manufactories 
in  Lower  Austria,  1248 ;  copper  mines  in  Lambrechtsberg,  1248 ; 
cotton  spinners  In  Gotzendorf,  1249 ;  day  labor  in  Austrian  prov- 
inces, 1249 ;  fan-makers  in  Vienna,  1249 ;  fancy  articles  and  jewelry 
in  Vienna,  1250 ;  file-shops  and  steel-works  in  Styria,  1250 ;  forges 
and  steel-works  in  Lower  Austria,  1250;  furnaces  and  machine- 
shops  in  Teschen,  Bohemia,  1251 ;  glass  manufacture  in  Lower  .Aus- 
tria, 1251 ;  glass-workers  in  Bohemia,  1251 ;  Government  officials^ 
clerks,  &c.,  1252 ;  hat-makers  in  Vienna,.1252 ;  household  wages  in 
Vienna,  1252 ;  iron  foundry  and  steel  and  iron  works,  1253 ;  iron 
mines,  rolling-mills,  and  machine-shops,  1253  ;  jewelers  in  Vienna, 
1254  ;  kaolin  mines  and  refining  works,  1254  ;  lead  mines  and  wire 
manufactory  in  Carinthia,  1254 ;  leather  factory  in  Vienna,  1255 : 
leather  and  skins  in  Lower  Austria,  1255 ;  locomotive  works  in 
Linz,  1255  ;  machinery  and  instruments  in  Lower  Austria,  1256 ; 
machine  manufactory  and  iron  foundry  in  Vienna,  1256;  meer- 
schaum and  amber  In  Vienna,  1256;  metal-workers  in  Vienna,  1257; 
mines  and  furnaces  in  Bohemia,  1257  ;  mines,  furnaces,  mills,  and 
other  works,  1257;  municipal  officials,  clerks,  and  servants,  1259; 
office,  store,  and  shop  wages  in  Vienna,  1260 ;  paper-makers  in 
Lower  Austria,  1260 ;  printers  and  book-makers  in  Vienna,  1260 ; 
printers,  book-makers,  and  type-founders  in  Lower  Austria,  1261 ; 
railway  employes  in  Austria,  1261 ;  railway  mechanics,  artificers, 
and  artisans  in  Vienna,1263 ;  ribbon  factory  in  Vienna,  1263  ;  screw 
and  screw  factory  in  Nennkirehen,  1264;  seamen's  wages  in  Vienna, 
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Austria-Hungary:  Report  by  Consul-Gcoeral  Weaver,  of  Vienna — Continued. 
1264 ;  ship-buildjiig  in  Ijnz,  1264  ;  spinners  of  yarn  and  tliread  in 
Lower  Austria,  1265 ;  tobacco,  manufacturers  of,  in  Austria,  1265  ; 
turners  in  Vienna,  1265 ;  weavers  and  manufacturers  of  textiles  in 
Lower  Austria,  1266  ;  wooleu  manufactures  in  Moravia,  1266  ;  yam 
and  thread  spinners  in  Pottendorf,  1267 ;  general  and  miscellaneous 
trades  and  occupations  in  Vienna  and  Lower  Austria,  1267.) 

Bohemia :  Report  by  Consul  Phelps,  of  Prague 1272-1S84 

(Male  labor,  1272 ;  food  and  food  prices,  1272 ;  clothing,  1273 ;  rent, 
1273;  wages  iu  1878  and  in  1884,  habits  of  the  working  classes, 
1273  ;  feeling  between  employ^  and  employer,  1273 ;  organized  con- 
dition of  labor,  1273 ;  the  prevalence  of  strikes,  1274 ;  food  pur- 
chase, 1274;  CO- operative  societies,  1274 ;_  general  condition  of  the 
working  people,  1274 ;  safety  of  employes  in  factories,  1274 ;  polit- 
ical rights  of  workingmen,  1275;  causes  of  emigration,  1275;  fe- 
male labor,  1275;  female  employment,  1275;  female  wages,  1276; 
hours  of  female  labor,  1276;  effects  of  female  employment,  1276; 
female  education,  1276;  improvement  of  female  employes,  1276; 
sanitary  measures,  1276.  Wages;  General  trades,  1277;  factories, 
mills,  &c.,  1278;  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron-works,  1279; 
glass- workers,  1279;  mines  and  mining,  1280;  condition  of  miners 
and  laborers,  1280 ;  railway  employes,  1281 ;  store  and  shop  wages, 
1281;  household  wages  in  towns  and  cities,  1282;  agricultural 
wages,  1282;  Government  departments  and  offiaes,  1282;  trades  and 
labor,  Government  employ,  1283;  printers  and  printing  offices,  1284. ) 

Trieste:  Report  by  Vice  and  Deputy  Consul  Visich 1284-1287 

(Wages:  General  trades,  12^4;  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron- 
works, 1285;  railway  employes,  1285;  ship-yards  and  ship-build- 
ing, 1285;  seamen's  wages,  1286;  store  and  shop  wages,  1286; 
household  wages  in  towns  and  cities,  1286 ;  agricultural  wages, 
1286;  corporation  employes,  1287;  Government  departments  and 
offices,  1287;  trades  and  labor.  Government  employ,  1287;  printers 
and  printing  offices,  1287.) 

HOLIiAND. 

-Amsterdam:  Report  by  Consul  Eckstein 1288-1317 

(Want  of  labor  statistics  in  Holland,  1288 ;  the  transition  state  of  labor, 
1288;  rates  of  wages,  1289;  cost  of  living,  12H9;  food  prices,  1290; 
clothing,  1291 ;  workingmen's  houses  and  house  rent,  1291 ;  Asso- 
ciation Salerno,  1291 ;  past  and  present  wages,  1294 ;  habits  of  the 
working  classes,  1296 ;  feeling  between  employer  and  employ^, 
1298 ;  organized  condition  of  labor,  1298 ;  strikes,  1300 ;  freedom  of 
food  purchases,  1301 ;  co-operative  societies,  1301;  general  condition 
of  the  working  people,  1302;  statement  of  a  mason  ;  statement  of  a 
house-carpenter,  1303;  safety  of  employes  in  factories  and  mills, 
1303;  political  rights  of  workingmen,  1304 ;  causes  of  emigration, 
1305;  acknowledgments,  1306.  Wages:  General  trades,  1307;  the 
diamond  industry  of  Amsterdam,  1308;  tailors,  1309;  stevedores' 
charges,  1310;  factories,  mills,  &o.,  1310;  foundries  and  machine- 
shops,  1311 ;  ship-yards  and  ship-building,  1311 ;  agricultural  wages, 
1312 ;  railway  employes,  1312 ;  the  Netherlands  Yeast  and  Spirit 
Manufactory,  1313  ;  seamen's  wages,  1313  ;  store  and  shop  wages, 
1314;  printers  and  printing  offices,  1315;  hotels  and  caf6  restaur- 
ant, 1215;  household  wages  in  towns  and  cities,  1315;  corporation 
employes,  1316 ;  corporation  departments,  1317 ;  fire  department, 
1317.) 
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Rotterdam :  Eeport  by  Consul  Winter 1318-1326 

(Rates  of  wages,  1318;  cost  of  living,  1318;  mode  of  living,  1318 ;  hours 
of  labor,  1319;  strikes,  1319;  how  often  is  the  laborer  paid,  1319 ; 
intemperance,  1319;  a  mason's  statement,  1319;  political  rights,  1320; 
emigration,  1320;  education,  1320 ;  co-operative  societies,  1320;  fe- 
male labor,  1321.  Wages;  General  trades,  1322;  factories,  mills, 
&c.,1323;  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron-works,  1323;  glass- 
workers,  1324;  railway  employes,  1324  ;  ship-yards  and  ship-build- 
ing, 1324;  seamen's  wages,  1325;  store  and  shop  wages,  1325;  house- 
hold wages  in  towns  and  cities,  1325  ;  agricultural  wages,  1326 ;  cor- 
poration employes,  1326 ;  printers  and  printing  offices,  1326.) 

Denmark :  Eeport  by  Consul  Ryder,  of  Copenhagen 1327-1344 

(Male  labor,  1327;  rates  of  wages,  1327;  hours  of  labor,  1327  ;  cost  of 
living  to  the  laboring  classes  and  prices  paid  for  the  necessaries  of 
life,  1323  ;  house  rent,  fuel,  &c.,  1328;  past  and  prtiseiit  wage  rates, 
1329;  habits  of  the  laboring  classes,  1329 ;  labor  organization,  1329 ; 
necessaries  of  life,  1331 ;  social,  physical,  and  pecuniary  condition  of 
the  laboring  classes,  1332;  right  of  franchise  and  taxation  among 
X  the  laboring  classes,  1334  ;  emigration  and  occupation  of  the  labor- 
ing classes,  1335 ;  femalelabor,  1336;  physical  and  moral  condition, 
1336 ;  sanitary  measures,  &c.,  1337  ;  wages  of  lemales,  1337  ;  educa- 
tion among  women  and  children,  1337;  the  Danish  workman,  1337; 
emigration,  1338.  Wages:  General  trade8,1338;  agricultural,  indus- 
trial, commercial,  &c.,  1339;  factories,  mills,  &o.,  1340  ;  foundries, 
machine-shops,  and  irou-works,  1340;  glass- workers,  1340 ;  railway 
employes,  1341 ;  ship-yards  and  ship-building,  1341 ;  seamen's  wages, 
1342;  store  and  shop  wages,  1342;  household  wages  in  towns  and 
cities,  1343 ;  agricultural  wages,  1343 ;  corporation  employfe,  1343 ; 
Government  departments  and  offices,  1344 ;  trades  and  labor,  Gov- 
ernment employ,  1344 ;  printers  and  printing  offices,  1^344.) 

SPAIW. 

Alicante:  Eeport  by  Consul  Giro 1345-1348 

(Habits  of  the-workiug  classes,  1345 ;  strikes,  1345 ;  cost  of  living,  1345 ; 
food  and  clothing. of  the  working  classes,  1345 ;  past  and  present 
wages,  1345;  co-operative  societies,  1346;  political  rights,  1346. 
Wages:  Generaltrades,  1346;  seamen's  wages,  1347;  store  and  shop 
wages,  1347;  household  wages  in  towns  and  cities,  1347;  agrionlt- 
aral  wages,  1346 ;  corporation  employes,  1347 ;  Government  depart- 
ments and  offices,  1348;  printers  and  printing  offices,  1348.) 

Cadiz:  Report  by  Consul  Oppenheim 1349-1370 

(Wages  and  necessaries,  1349;  habits  of  the  working  classes  and  rela- 
tions towards  employers,  1349;  general  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  1351 ;  savings  banks  and  co-operative  societies,  1353;  pro- 
visions in  case  of  accident  or  sickness,  1353 ;  educational  facilities, 
1354  ■  the  Spanish  workingman  in  politics,  1355  ;  tendency  of  legis- 
lation in  regard  to  labor,  1355;  taxation  of  working  classes,  1356; 
female  labor,  1356 ;  emigration,  1357.  Wages, :  Generaltrades,  1357 ; 
factories,  mills,  &c.,  1359 ;  foundries  and  maohine-s*ops,  1361 ;  glass- 
workers,  1363 ;  mines  and  mining,  1363;  railway  employes,  1364; 
seamen's  wages,  1365 ;  store  and  shop  wages,  1366 ;  household  wages 
in  towns  and  cities,  1366;  agricultural  wages,  1367;  corporation 
employes,  1367;  Government  departments  and  offices,  1368  ;  trades 
and  labor.  Government  employ,  1369.) 
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Catalonia :  Report  by  Consul  Soheuoli,  of  Barcelona 1370-130^ 

(Province  of  Barcelona,  1371 ;  province  of  Tarragona,  1372  ;  province  of 
Gerona,  1373 ;  province  of  Lerida,  1373 ;  the  Catalonians,  1374 ; 
labor  organizations,  1375 ;  strikes,  1376 ;  divisions  of  labor  organi- 
zations, 1377  ;  co-operative  societies,  1378.  Wages :  General  trades, 
1380;  factories,  mills,  &c.,  1381;  foundries,  machine-shops,  and 
iron- works,  1382;  glass-workers,  1382;  railway  employes,  1382; 
seamen's  wages,  1385  ;  store  and  shop  wages,  1383 ;  household  wages 
in  towns  and  cities,  1384;  agricultural  wages,  1384;  corporation 
employes,  1385;  municipal  government,  13b9;  trades  and  labor, 
Governmenl  employ,  1392;  printers  and  printing  offices,  1392.) 

Coninna :  Report  by  Consul  de  Carricarte .■ 1393-1395 

(Cost  of  living,  &c.,  1393 ;  comparison  of  wages,  1393  ;  habits  of  the 
working  classes,  1394 ;  feeling  between  employ^  and  employer,  1594 ; 
the  prevalency  of  strikes,  1394  ;  female  labor,  1395.) 

Denia  :  Report  by  Consul  Arguimbau 1396-1399 

(How  farm  laborers  live,  1396;  female  labor,  1396.  Wages:  General 
trades,  1397;  factories,  mills,  &c.,  13  1397;  railway  employes,  1.398  ; 
seamen's  wages,  1398;  store  and  shop  wages,  1398 ;  household  wages 
in  towns  and  cities,  1398 ;  agricultural  wages,  1398 ;  corporation 
employes,  1399;  government  departments,  1399.) 

Madrid:  Report  by  Consul-General  Reed 1399-1410 

(Wages :  General  trades,  1400 ;  factories,  mills,  &c.,  1401 ;  foundries, 
machine-shops,  and  iron-works,  1401 ;  railway  employes,  1402 ; 
store  and  shop  wages,  1402 ;  household  wages  in  towns  and  cities, 
1403 ;  agricultural  wages  1403 ;  corporation  employes,  1404 ;  Gov- 
ernment departments  and  offices,  1408;  printersandprintingoffices, 
1410.) 

Malaga :  Report  by  Consul  Marston 1411-1423 

(Male  labor,  1411;  clothing,  1411;  food  and  food  prices,  1411;  past  and 
present  wages,  1412 ;  habits  of  the  working  classes,  1412 ;  feeling  be- 
tween employer  and  employ^,  1413;  trade  organizations,  1415; 
strikes,  1413;  wages  and  food  purchases,  1413;  co-operative  societies, 
1413 ;  condition  of  the  working  classes,  1413 ;  how  the  working 
people  live,  1414  ;  safety  of  factory  employes,  1414  ;  political  rights, 
1414;  emigration,  1414  ;  female  labor,  1415.  Wages:  General  trades, 
1415;  factories,  mills,  &o.,  1416;  foundries,  machine-shops,  and 
iron-works,  1417  ;  mines  and  mining,  1417 ;  railway  employes,  1418 ; . 
ship-yards  and  ship-building,  1419;  seamen's  wages,  1419;  store 
and  shop  wages,  1420  ;  household  wages  in  towns  and  cities,  1420  ; 
agricultural  wages,  1420  ;  corporation  employes,  1421 ;  Government 
departments  and  offices,  1491 ;  trades  and  labor  in  Government  em- 
ploy, 1423  ;  printers  and  printing  offices,  1423.) 

Santander:  Report  by  Consul  Harrison 1423-1429 

(Rates  of  wages,  1423 ;  cost  of  living,  1423 ;  past  and  present  wages, 
1424 ;  habits  of  the  working  classes,  1424 ;  labor  organizations, 
1424 ;  Ntrikes  and  food  purchases,  1424 ;  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  1424.  Wages :  General  trades,  1425  ;  factories,  mills,  &c., 
1426,  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron-works,  1426;  glass-work- 
ers, 1426;  mines  and  mining,  1427  ;  railway  employes,  1427;  ship- 
yards and  ship-building,  1427  ;  seamen's  wages,  1428 ;  store  and 
shop  wages,  1428  ;  household  wages  in  towns  and  cities,  1428 ;  agri- 
cultural wages,  1429 ;  corporation  employes,  1429 ;  trades  and 
labor,  Government  employ,  1429 ;  printers  and  printing  offices, 
1429.) 
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^^^P^^^ ■ 1430-1441 

(Wages:  General  trades,  1430;  factories,  mills,  &o.,  1431;  foundries, 
machine-shops,  and  iron- works,  1434;  glass-workers,  1434;  mines 
and  mining,  1435 ;  railway  employes,  1436 ;  ship-yards  and  ship- 
hnilding,  1438;  seamen's  wages,  1439;  store  and  shop  wages,  1440 ; 
household  wages,  1440;  agricultural  wages,  1441.) 

RUSSIA. 

Bussia :  Eepoit  by  Consnl-General  Stanton,  of  St.  Petereburg 1442-14  62 

(Male  lahor,  1442;  rates  of  wages,  1442 ;  cost  of  living,  1443;  comparison 
of  wages,  1444;  habits  of  working  classes,  1444;  feeling  between 
employer  and  employ^,  1444;  organized  condition  of  labor  and 
prevalency  of  strikes,  1444 ;  freedom  of  purchase,  1445 ;  condition 
of  the  working  classes,  1445 ;  a  house  porter's  statement,  1446 ; 
means  for  safety  of  employes,  1446;  pollHoal  rights,  1447;  causeH 
of  emigration,  &c.,  1447;  female  labor,  1447  ;  wages  paid  to  female 
adults  1447;  hours  of  labor,  1447;  means  provided  for  safety, 
1448;  sanitary  measures,  1448 ;  comparison  of  wages,  1448;  educa- 
tion of  women  and  children,  1448.  Wages:  General  trades.  1449; 
factories,  mills,  &c.,  1450;  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron- 
works, 1451 ;  glass-workers,  1451 ;  railway  employiSs,  1452 ;  store 
and  shop  wages,  1453 ;  household  wages  in  towns  and  cities,  1453 ; 
agricultural  wages,  1453;  printers  and  printing  offices,  1463.) 
Cronstadt :  Report  by  Consular  Agent  Wigins 1462, 1463 

(Wages :    General    trades,  1462 ;   seamen's    wages,   1463 ;    household 
wages  in  towns  and  cities,  1463.) 
Bevel:  Report  by  Consular  Agent  Mayer 1463,1464 

(Wages:  General  trades,  1463;  factories,  mills,  &c.,  1463;  store  and 
shop  wages,  1464.) 
Riga:  Report  by  Consular  Agent  Bomboldt 1464-1467 

(Wages :  General  trades,  1464 ;  factories,  mills,  &c.,  1465 ;  foundries, 
machine-shops,  and  iron-works,  1465;  railway  employes,  1465; 
sbip-yards  and  ship-building,  1466;  seamen's  wages,  1466;  store 
and  shop  wages,  1466 ;  household  wages  in  towns  and  cities,  1467 ; 
agricultural  wages,  1467;  printers  and  printing  offices,  1467.) 
Odessa:  Report  by  Consul  Paul 1467-1474 

(Wages:  General  trades,  1467;  factories,  mills,  &o.,  1468;  foundries, 
machine-shops,  and  iron-works,'  1469 ;  mines  and  mining,  1469 ; 
railway  employes,  1470 ;  ship-yards  and  shipbuilding,  1470 ;  sea- 
men's wages,  1470 ;  store  and  shop  wages,  1471 ;  household  wages 
in  towns  and  cities,  1471 ;  agricultural  wages,  1472 ;  corporation 
employes,  1472 ;  Government  departments  and  offices,  1473 ; 
printers  and  printing  offices,  1473.) 
St.  Petersburg :  Report  by  Consul-General  Stanton 1474-1482 

(Mines  and  mining,  1474;  railway  employes,  1475;  ship-yards  and 
ship-building,  1475;  education,  1477;  foundries,  machine-shops, 
and  iron-works,  1478 ;  trades  and  labor.  Government  employ,  1479 ; 
ship-yards  and  ship-building,  1480 ;  condition  and  wages  of  the 
workmen  in  the  imperial  glass  manufactory  in  St.  Petersburg, 
1480 ;  condition  and  wages  of  laborers  in  the  Imperial  Porcelain 
Manufactory  at  St.  Petersburg,  1481.) 
Warsaw:  Report  by  Consul  Bawioz.'. 1482-1506 

(Introduction,  1482;  male  labor,  1483;  rates  of  wages,  1483;  cost  of 
living,  1487 ;  comparison  of  wages,  1489 ;  habits  of  the  working 
classes,  1491 ;  relations  of  employers  and  workmen,  1492 ;  labor  or- 
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Warsaw:  Eeport  by  Consul  Eawicz — Continued. 

ganization,  1492 ;  strikes  and  their  eifeots,  1492 ;  freedom  of  pur- 
chase, 1493 ;  condition  of  the  working  people,  1493  ;  female  labor, 
1496 ;  women  and  children  employed,  1496 ;  wages  of  adult  female 
laborers,  1496 ;  hours  of  female  labor,  1497 ;  moral  and  physical 
condition  of  female  workers,  1498 ;  means  provided  for  improve- 
ment, 1500;  means  provided  for  safety,  1500;  provisions  in  regard 
to  sick  and  disabled,  1500 ;  increase  in  wages,  1500 ;  education 
among  women,  1501.  Wages :  General  trades,  1501 ;  factories,  mills, 
&c.,  1502;  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron-works,  1502;  glsiss- 
workers,  1503;  railway  employes,  1503;  navigation,  1504;  store 
and  shop  wages,  1504;  household  wages  in  towns  and  cities,  1505; 
agricultural  wages,  1505 ;  corporation  employes,  1505 ;  Govern- 
ment departments  and  offices,  1506 ;  trades  and  labor.  Government 
employ,  1506;  printers  and  printing  offices,  1506.) 

ITAliY. 

Italy :  Eeport  by  Consul-Geueral  Byers,  of  Eome 1507-1532 

(Wages:  General  trades,  1507;  general  trade  notes,  1508;  factories, 
mills,  &c.,  1509;  gas-works,  1510;  foundries,  machine-shops,  and 
iron-works,  1510 ;  glass-workers,  1511 ;  majolica  and  earthen  ware, 
1511;  mines  and  mining,  1512 ;  railway  employes,  1512;  ship-yards 
and  ship-building,  1514 ;  seamen's  wages,  1514  i  store  and  shop 
,  wages,  1515  ;  household  wages  in  towns  and  cities,  1515 ;  agricult- 
ural wages,  1515 ;  corporation  employes,  1516 ;  Government  depart- 
ments and  offices,  1518;  department  of  justice,  1521;  department 
of  education,  1522 ;  trades  and  labor  in  Government  employ,  1525 ; 
printing  and  printing  offices,  1526.  How  the  Eoman  work-pbople 
live,  1526 ;  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  1528 ;  habits  of  the 
working  classes,  1529 ;  emigration,  1529;  feeling  between  employer 
and  employ^,  1529;  co-operative  societies,  1529;  strikes,  1529;  ad- 
.verse  to  giving  information,  1530  ;  accidents,  1530  ;  moral  and  phys- 
ical well  being  of  employes,  1530;  political  rights,  1530;  taxation, 
1531 ;  labor  legislation,  1531 ;  causes  of  emigration,  1531 ;  female 
labor,  1531 ;  wages  paid  to  female  employ<5s,  1532.) 
Genoa:  Eeport  by  Consul  Fletcher 1532-1543 

(Stevedores  and  porters  of  Genoa,  1532 ;  the  cost  of  living  to  the  labor- 
ing class,  1533 ;  daily  meals,  1533 ;  past  and  present  wages,  1533 ; 
the  habits  of  the  working  class,  1534 ;  feeling  between  employ^  and 
employer,  1534 ;  the  organized  condition  of  labor,  1534 ;  strikes, 
1535 ;  freedom  in  food  purchases,  1535 ;  co-operative  societies,  1536 ; 
the  general  condition  of  the  working  people,  1535;  safety  of  em- 
ployes, 1536;  political  rights  of  workingmen,  1536;  emigration  and 
its  causes,  1537 ;  female  labor,  1537 ;  wages  paid  to  female  adults, 
1573 ;  moral  and  physical  condition  of  female  employes,  1537 ;  im- 
provementintheconditionoffemaleemploy^s,  1537;  safety  of  female 
employes,  1538;  sanitary  and  sick  provisions,  1538 ;  past  and  pres- 
ent wages  and  prices,  1538;  female  education,  1538;  agricultural 
labor,  1538;  reaching  averages,  1539;  acknowledgment,  1539. 
Wages:  General  trades,  1539 ;  factories,  mills,  &c.,  1540 ;  foundries, 
machine-shops,  and  iron-works,  1540 ;  railway  employes,  1541 ; 
ship-yards  and  ship-building,  1541 ;  seamen's  wages,  1541 ;  store 
and  shop  wages,  154S;  household  wages  in  towns  and  cities,  1542  ; 
agricultural  wages,  1542;  corporation  employes,  1542;  printers  and 
printing  offices,  1543.) 
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Leghorn  :  Report  by  Consul  Barnard 1543-1552 

(Rates  of  wages,  1543;  condition  of  laborers,  1543;  cost  of  living  to  the 
laboring  classes,  1543;  habits  of  the  working  classes,  1544;  laws 
and  usages  between  emplayers  and  employes,  1544 ;  political  rights 
of  workingmen  and  the  tendency  of  legislation  in  regard  to  labor, 
1545;  emigration  of  the  working  people,  1545;  mining  and  manu- 
facturing, 1545.  Wages:  General  trades,  1547  ;  factories,  mills,  &c., 
1548;  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron- works,  1548 ;  glass- work- 
ers, 1548 ;  mines  and  mining,  1549  ;  railway  employes,  1549  ;  ship- 
yards and  ship-building,  1549 ;  seamen's  wages,  1550 ;  store  and 
shop  wages,  1550 ;  household  wages  in  towns  and  cities,  1550 ;  agri- 
cultural wages,  1551 ;  corporation  employes,  1551 ;  Government  de- 
partments and  offices,.  1551 ;  printers  and  printing  offices,  1552.) 

Milan:  Report  by  Vice  and  Acting  Consul  Richm,in 1552-1557 

(Agriculture  in  Lombardy,  1552;  the  general  trades,  1552;  cost  of  living, 
1553  ;  past  and  present  wages,  1554 ;  habits  of  the  working  classes, 
1554;  feeling  between  employ  6  and  employer,  1554;  labor  organ- 
izations, 1554;  strikes,  1554;  food  purchases,  1554;  co-operative 
societies,  1554;  general  condition  of  the  working  classes,  1554; 
political  rights  of  the  workingmen,  1554;  causes  of  emigration, 
1554 ;  female  labor,  1555 ;  wages  paid  in  factories  and  mills,  1555 ; 
wages  paid  in  Government  cigar  factory  in  Milan,  1555 ;  municipal 
oflScers,  1556  ;  collectors  of  octroi- duties,  1556 ;  school-teachers, 
1556  ;  wages  of  railway  employes,  1557.) 

Naples :  Report  by  Consul  Haughwout 1 '  1558-1570 

(Explanations,  1558;  male  labor,  1558;  rates  of  wages,  1558;  cost  of 
living  to  the  laboring  classes,  1558;  past  and  present  wages,  1559; 
habits  of  the  .working  classes,  1559 ;  feeling  between  employ^  and 
employer,  1559;  organized  condition  of  labor,  1560;  prevalency  of 
strikes,  1560;  food  purchases,  1560;  co-operative  societies,  1560; 
general  condition  of  the  working  people,  1560;  a  piano-maker's 
statement,  1561 ;  safety  of  employes,  1561 ;  political  rights  of  work- 
ingmen, 1561 ;  causes  of  emigration,  1562 ;  female  labor,  number  of 
women  aud  children  employed,  1562 ;  moral  and  physical  condition 
of  female  employes,  1.562;  provisions  in  case  of  sickness,  1562;  past 
and  present  wages,  l.'J62;  female  eduoatioii,  1563;  general  trade 
wages,  1563  ;  cigar-makers,  1564 ;  cab  and  carriage  drivers,  1565 ; 
municipal  employes,  1565;  general  trades,  1566;  factories,  mills, 
<&c.,  1566;  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron-works,  1566;  glass- 
workers,  1567;  ship-yards  and  ship-building,  1567;  seamen's  wages, 
1567  ;  store  and  shop  wages,  1567;  household  wages  in  towns  and 
cities,  1568;  agricultural  wages,  1568;  corporation  employes,  1568 ; 
Government  departments  and  oHioes,  1569  ;  trades  and  labor,  Gov- 
ernment employ,  1570;  printers  and  priuting  offices,  1570.) 

Piedmont:  Report  by  Consul  de  Zeyk,  ofTnrin -  1571-1576 

(General  trades.  1571;  factories  and  mills,,  1572;  machine-shops  and 
iron-works,  1572;  mines  and  mining,  1572 ;  raUway  employes,  1573; 
store  and  shop  wages,  1573;  household  wages  paid  in  towns  and 
cities,  1573;  agricultural  wages,  1574 ;  Government  employes,  1574. 
Cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  classes,  1574 ;  past  and  present  wages, 
1575-  habits  ofthe  working  classes,  1575;  feeling  between  employer 
andemploy6,  1575;  trade  organizations,  1575;  strikes,  1575;  food 
purchases.  1576;  moral  condition  of  the  Piedmontese  working 
classes,  1576;  safety  of  employes,  1576;  political  rights  of  labor, 
1576;  emigration,  1576:  women's  wages,  1576.) 
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Venetia :  Report  by  Consul  Noyes,  of  Venice '. 1577-1599 

(Agriculture  and  agricultural  -wages,  1577  ;  mines  and  miners'  wages, 
1.579 ;  industries  of  Venice,  1580 ;  the  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring 
classes,  1581 ;  past  and  present  wages,  1582;  habits  of  the  working 
classes,  1582;  feeling  between  employer  arid  employ^,  1583;  organ- 
ization ot  labor,  1584 ;  preyalence  of  strikes,  1584 ;  food  purchases, 
1585 ;  co-operative  societies,  1585 ;  general  condition  of  the  work- 
ing people,  1586 ;  safety  of  employes,  1588 ;  canses  which  lead  to 
emigration,  1589;  female  labor,  1589;  moral  and  physical  condi- 
tion of  female  laborers,  1590 ;  safety  of  female  employes,  1591 ;  ac- 
knowledgments, 1592 ;  explanatory,  1592.  Wages :  General  trades, 
1592;  cost  of  pilotage,  1595;  factories  and  mills,  1595;  trades  in 
Goyemment  employ,  1596 ;  mines  and  mining,  1596 ;  corporation 
employes,  1597 ;  public  works,  1598 ;  food  prices,  1599. ) 

Florence:  Report  by  Consul  Welsh 1600,1616 

(Wages:  Civil  ofBcers,  1603;  army,  1605;  navy;  1607;  railway  employes, 
1608;  general  trades,  1611;  arsenal,  1614;  necessaries  of  life,  1615; 
amount  of  food  eaten  by  an  adult  and  the  cost,  1616.) 

Catania :  Report  by  Consul  Woodcoclc 1C16, 1624 

(Wages:  General  trades,  1619;  factories,  mills,  &.c.,  1620;  foundries, 
machine-shops,  and  irou-works,  1620 ;  mines  and  mining,  1620 ;  rail- 
way employes,  1621;  ship-yards  and  ship-building,  1621;  seamen's 
wages,  1621 ;  store  and  shop  waees,  1622 ;  household  wages  in  towns 
.and  cities,  1622 ;  agricultural  wages,  1622 ;  corporation  employ^, 
1623 ;  Government  departments  and  offices,  1623 ;  trades  and  labor, 
Government  employ,  1624  ;  printers  and  printing  offices,  1624.) 

Malta:  Report  by  Consul  Wortbinglou '. 1624,1638 

(Explanatory,  1624;  population,  1625;  habits  of  the  Maltese  work-peo- 
ple. 1625  ;  classification  of  the  Maltese  working  classes,  1627  ;  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes,  1627 ;  emigration,  1628 ;  political 
rights,  1629 ;  printers  and  printing  offices,  1629 ;  agricultural  wages, 
1629 ;  household  wages  in  towns  and  cities,  1630 ;  store  and  shop 
wages,  1630;  railway  employes,  1630;  foundries,  machine-shops, and 
iron-works,  1631;  ship-yards  and  ship-building,  1632;  seamen's 
wages,  1632;  civil  engineer  department,  1632;  royal  engineer  de- 
partment, 1633 ;  Government  department,  1633 ;  Government  de- 
partments and  officfes,  1634 ;  educational  establishments,  1636 ;  va- 
rious trades,  1636;  sail-makers,  1637;  wages  in  Gozo,  1637 ;  acknowl- 
edgments, 1638.) 

aiBRALiTAR. 

Gibraltar:  Report  by  Consul  Sprague 1639,1643 

(Wages :  General  trades,  1641 ;  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron- 
works, 1641 ;  ship-yards  and  ship-bnilding,  1642 ;  seamen's  wages, 
1642 ;  store  and  shop  wages,  1642 ;  household  wages  in  towns  and 
cities,  1642 ;  corporation  employes,  1643 ;  Government  departments 
and  offices,  1643  ;  trades  and  labor,  Government  employ,  1643 ;  print- 
ers and  printing  offices,  1643. ) 

PORTUGAL,. 

Lisbon:  Report  by  Consul-General  Francis 1644,1645 

(Rates  of  wages,  1644 ;  classification  and  hours  of  labor,  1644 ;  prices 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  1645 ;  rent,  1645 ;  habits  of  the  working 
classes,  1645.) 
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The  Azores:  Report  by  Consul  Dabney 164&-1651 

(Male  labor,  1646;  comparison  of  wages,  1648;  habits  of  the  working 
classes,  1648;  feeling  between  employ^  and  employer,  1648;  prev- 
alenoy  of  strikes,  &o.,  1649;  freedom  of  purchase,  1649;  oo-oper- 
tive  8.ocieties,  1649 ;  general  condition  of  the  working  people,  1649 ; 
means  for  the  safety  of  employes,  1650;  political  rights,  1650; 
causes  of  emigration,  1650;  female  labor,  1651.) 

TURKEY. 

Turkey :  Report  by  Consul-Groneral  Heap,  of  Constantinople 1652-1656 

(Male  labor,  1652;  rates  of  wages,  1652;  cost  of  living,  1652;  present 
and  past  rates,  1652 ;  habits  of  the  working  classes,  1652 ;  feeling 
between  employ  €  and  employer,  1652;  organized  condition  of  labor, 
1653;  prevalency  of  strikes,  1653;  food  purchasing,  1653;  co-oper- 
ative societies,  1653 ;  general  condition  of  the  working  people,  1654 ; 
safety  of  employes,  1654;  political  rights,  1654;  causes  which  lead 
to  emigration,  1654 ;  female  labor,  1655 ;  employment  of  females, 
1655;  wages  of  females,  1655;  comparison  of  wages,  1655;  state 
of  education,  1655.  Wages:  General  trades,  1656;  household  wages 
in  towns  and  cities,  1656.) 

APPENDIX. 

American  wage  statistics 1657-1669 

(Wages  in  New  York,  1657;  male  labor,  1659;  female  labor,  1660;  food 
prices  in  New  York,  1662.  Wages  in  New  York :  General  trades,1663 ; 
foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron- works,  1663;  railway  employes, 
1663;  ship-yards  and  ship-building,  1664;  seamen's  wages,  1664; 
store  and  shop  wages,  1664;  household  wages  in  towns  and  cities, 
1664 ;  printers  and  printing  offices,  1664  ;  zinc  and  iron  works,  1665 ; 
necessaries  of  life  in  Newark,  1665 ;  wages :  ship-building  on  the 
Delaw.ire,  1665;  ship-yards  and  ship-buildfing,  Chester,  Pa.,  1666; 
necessariesof  life,  Chester,  Pa.,  1666;  wages  in  Chicago,  1066.  Chi- 
cago wages:  General  trades,  1667;  foundries,  machine-shops,  and 
iron- works,  1667;  railway  employes,  1668;  ship-yards  and  ship- 
building, 1668  ;  seamen's  wages,  1668;  store  and  shop  wages,  1668; 
household  wages  in  towns  and  cities,  1668;  printers  and  printing 
offices,  1669.) 

English  factory  and  workshop  act  ..: 1699-1670 

English  employers' liability  act 1699-1701 

Liverpool  master-builders'  associations - 1701-1708 

(Carpenters'  and  joiners'  trade  rules,  1701 ;  brick-layers' trade  rules,  1702; 
,  masons'  trade  rules,  1703 ;  brick-makers'  scale  of  prices,  1704 ;  plas- 

terers'   trade  rules,  1705;    plumbers'  trade  rules,  1706;    working 
rules  of  the  Liverpool,  Birkenhead,  and  district  house-painters, 
1707;   rules  of   the  Manotester  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society, 
Limited,  1708.) 
The  Netheriands  Yeast  and  Spirit  Manufactory  at  Delft:  Report  by  Consul 

„  ,    .   .  1713-1725 

Eckstein 

(The  factory  news,  1714 ;  first  supplement  to  the  factory  news.  Exhi- 
bition number,  1719;  second  supplement  to  the  factory  news.  Exhi- 
bition number,  1725.) 


